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INJUNCTION— INK. 
ND. 


Pen,  Writing- Pens.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancients  employed  a  certain  reed, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained, for  writing.  The  reeds  were  split, 
and  shaped  to  a  point  like  our  quills. 
When  goose-quills  iSrat  came  into  use,  or 
who  first  borrowed  fit>m  the  emblem  of 
folly  the  insfniments  of  wisdom,  is  not 
known.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  quills 
were  used  for  writing  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century,  according  to  the  history  of  Con- 
stantius.  The  oldest  certain  account  is  a 
passage  of  Isidore,  who  died  696  A.  D., 
and  who,  among  the  instruments  employ- 
ed for  writing,  mentions  reeds  and  feath- 
ers. There  exists,  also,  a  poem  on  a  pen, 
written  in  the  same  century,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Adhelm,  the  first 
Saxon  who  wrote  in  Latin.  Alcuin  (q.  v.), 
the  friend  and  teacher  of  Charlemagne, 
mentions  writing-pens  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. After  that  time,  proofs  exist  which 
f^ut  the  question  of  their  use  beyond  dis- 
*^ute.  Mabillon  fq.  v.)  saw  a  manuscript 
h«4gospel  of  the  nintn  century,  in  which  the 
evangelists  were  represented  with  pens  in 
^  their  hands.  Calami  properly  signify  the 
*H  reeds  which  the  ancients  used  in  writing. 

Modem  authors  often  use  the  word  as  a 
^  Latin  term  for  pens,  and  it  is  prob&ble 
Q  that  the  same  was  employed  to  engnify 
^  quills  before  the  time  of  Isidore.  Reeds 
9  were  used  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
introduction  of  writing-pens.   In  convents 
they  were  retained  a  long  time  for  the 
inidftb  only.   By  some  letters  of  Erasmus 
to  Reuchlin,  it  appears  that  the  former  re- 
ceived three  reeds  from  the  latter,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  Reuchlin,  when  he 
procured  more,  would  send  some  of  them 
to  a  certain  learned  man  in  fingland. 
Quills,  ft>r  some  reason,  were,  about  the 


year  1433,  extremely  rare  in  Venice.  We 
learn  from  the  familiar  lettera  of  learned 
men  of  that  time,  that  they  were  equally 
troubled  by  the  rarity  of  quills  and  mr  the 
difficulty  of  making  good  ink.  Of'^  late, 
steel  pens  have  been  much  used  and  im* 
proved,  and  for  certain  purposes^  as  for 
signing  bank  notes,  to  make  the  si^psatures 
uniform,  they  appear  weU  adapted ;  as  also 
for  people  who  cannot  make  pens;  but, 
on  tne  whole,  the  quill  afiR>rds  a  much 
easier  and  handsomer  chiro^phy. 

PsNiLL  Law.   (See  Crimmal  Law.) 

Penance;  every  penalty  borne  for  the 
expiation  of  an  onence.  In  the  early 
Christian  church,  this  ancient  judicial 
principle  was  transferred  to  religious  pen- 
ance, that  is,  to  the  atonement  which  the 
sinner  has  to  make,  for  his  trespasses,  to 
God  and  the  church.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  it  is  not  among 
the  sacraments.  This  doctrine  considers 
compunction  and  faith  as  the  only  ele- 
ments of  repentance  and  reformation. 
Penance  is  considered  by  the  Catholic 
church  a  sacramental  institution..  The 
conditions  for  the  necessary  transition 
firom  bad  to  good,  are  a  humble  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  The  conversion  itself  is  a 
change  m  the  soul  of  man,  effected  by  the 
power  of  God,  but  neeeasarily  connected 
with  an  exterior  alteration.  The  power 
of  forgiving  sins,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  say  the  Catholics,  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  Christ  to  the  aposdes,  and  to 
the  church ;  but  the  latter  can  forgive  the 
sins  only  of  the  truly  repentant  and  con- 
verted sinner.  To  bnng  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  himself^  the  church  has 
established  confession;  to  calm  his  con- 
science, absolution  ;  for  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  converted,  she  in- 
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flicts  penance,  as  a  sads&ction  to  his 
own  conscience  and  to  God.  Confession 
was  not  invented  by  Innocent  III,  but 
only  enioined  by  him  at  least  once  a  year. 
It  is  followed  by  absolution,  according  to 
Che  authority  traiiBmitted  to  the  church, 
and  by  the  imposition  of  such  penances 
as  are  necessaiy  to  free  fit>m  the  conse- 

3uences  of  sin.  The  council  of  Trent 
eclares,  in  sess.  xiv,  c  8,  that  satisfaction 
for  sin  is  effected  only  by  Christ,  and  it  is 
left  for  the  individual  to  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance.  Days  of  penance 
and  fiisting  are  holy  days,  which,  in  certain 
countries,  are  fixed  annually,  or  after  gen- 
eral calamities,  for  the  puipose  of  a  gene- 
ral expression  of  penitence,  or  with  the 
view  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  Deity. 
The  great  dav  of  fiisting  amon^  the  Jews 
is  the  LiOnff  Nieht.  The  Christians  imi- 
tated these  fi»t-aaya. 

Penates  ;  the  private  or  public  gods 
of  the  Romans ;  in  the  former  sense,  they 
resembled  the  Lares  (q.  v.)^  with  whom  they 
are  often  confounded.  Not  only  every 
house,  but  every  city,  had  its  Penates,  and 
the  latter  were  the  public  gods.  The 
most  celebrated  at  Rome  were  those  that 
protected  the  empire.  These  were  brought 
mto  Italy  by  iEneas,  together  with  Vesta 
and  her  eternal  fire.  According  to  Varro 
and  Macrobius,  the  Penates  were  rude  im- 
agesof  wood  or  8tone,furnished  with  aspear; 
and  generals,  on  their  departure,  and  con- 
suls, pretorsand  dictators,  when  they  retired 
from  ofiice,  sacrificed  victims  before  them. 

Pencil  ;  an  instrument  used  by  paint- 
ers for  laying  on  their  colors.  Pencils  are 
of  various  unds,  and  made  of  various 
materials;  the  larger  sorts  are  made  of 
boar's  bristles,  the  Uiick  ends  of  which  %re 
bound  to  a  sticky  large  or  small,  according 
to  the  uses  they  are  deagned  for ;  these, 
when  large,  are  called  hruihes.  The 
finer  sorts  of  pencils  are  made  of  camels', 
badgers'  and  squirrels'  hair,  and  of  the 
down  of  swans;  these  are  tied  at  the  up- 
per end  with  a  piece  of  strong  thread,  and 
enclosed  in  the  barrel  of  a  quilL  Good 
pencils,  when  drawn  between  the  lips, 
come  to  a  fine  point 

LtadPtnaU,   (See  Plum&c^.) 
PtncU  of  Raya;  a  number  of  rays  di- 
Tergiug  firom  some  luminous  point,  which, 
after  passing  through  a  lens,  converge 
again  to  a  point 

Pendant.  Two  paintings  or  prints  of 
equal  dimensionsi  which  are  attached  in 
corresponding  positions  to  the  same  wall, 
are  called  pendanta  to  each  other. 

Pendant,  or  Pennant  ;  a  sort  of  long 
narrow  banner  displayed  fit>m  the  mast- 


head of  a  ship-of-war,  and  usually  ter- 
minatinff  in  two  ends  or  points,  called  the 
swaihur$-4aiL  It  denotes  that  a  vessel  is 
in  actual  service. — Broad  pendant  is  a 
kind  of  flaff  terminating  in  one  or  two 
points,  used  to  distinguish  the  chief  of  a 
squadron. — Pendant  is  also  a  short  piece 
or  rope,  fixed  on  each  side,  under  the 
shrouds,  upon  the  heads  of  the  main  and 
ibre  naasis. 

Pendulubt,  in  d3mamics,  is  a  simple 
ponderous  body,  so  suspended  by  a  fiexi- 
ble  cord  fi*om  an  axis  of  suspension,  that 
it  is  at  liberty  to  vibrate  by  the  action  of 
its  own  gravity  alone,  when  it  is  once 
raised,  by  any  external  force,  to  the  right 
or  left  of  its  quiescent  position ;  and,  in 
demonstrating  the  theoiy  of  its  motion, 
mathematicians  are  obliged  to  assume, 
that  there  is  no  rigidity  in  the  cord,  no 
fiicdon  at  the  axis  of  suspension,  no  re- 
sistance to  motion  made  by  the  air,  and 
no  variation  in  the  total  length  of  the  cord, 
arising  from  the  variable  temperature  or 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  these 
assumptions  were  strictly  correct,  a  pen- 
dulum, once  put  in  motion,  would  con- 
tinue to  move,  ad  infinUum^  without  a 
further  accession  of  any  external  force; 
but,  when  the  pendulum  is  applied  as  the 
regulator  of  a  clock,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  admirably  adapted,  the  assumptions 
which  we  have  stated,  requu^  an  equal 
number  of  mechanical '  corrections,  of 
which  the  theory,  simply  considered, 
takes  no  notice.  In  horology,  therefore, 
the  pendulum  must  be  considered  not 
simply  as  a  self-moving  pendulous  body, 
without  any  tendency  to  come  to  a  state 
of  rest,  but  as  a  body  whose  motion  is 
perpetuated  by  repeated  accessions  of 
fi>rce  in  aid  of  its  own  gravity,  and  whose 
vibrations  are  rendered  isochronal  by  a 
nice  adaptation  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, that  prevent  or  remedy  the  influ- 
ence of  all  natural  impediments  to  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted  motion.   The  first 

a  maUiemalical  or  sin^  pendulum,  the 
other  the  physical  or  compmmd  pendulum. 
In  the  mathemadcal  pendulum,  the  matter 
of  the  penduldus  ball  or  bob  is  supposed 
to  be  collected  into  one  point,  so  that  the 
centres  of  gravity  and  or  oscillation  coin- 
cide. The  doctrine  of  the  pendulum  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  but,  as  it  can- 
not be  fully  developed  without  the  aid  of 
mathematics,  nor  rendered  clear  without 
diagrams,  we  can  state  only  some  of  the 
most  obvious  properties  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  A  pendulum, 
once  put  in  motion,  would  never  cease  to 
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oflcUlate  in  arai^  were  it  not  for  the  fiio- 
tion  at  the  point  of  suspeDBMXi,  and  die 
reastance  of  the  air.  Neither  of  these 
circumstances  can  ever  be  avoided  en- 
tirely, but  theu*  effect  oftay  be  rendered 
comparatively  slight  by  giving  to  the 
weight  a  lenticular  shape,  and  su8pendin|^ 
the  rod  on  a  sharp  edge,  on  which  it 
plays  with  very  little  friction.  The  times 
of  the  vibrations  of  a  nendulum  depend, 
1.  on  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  elon- 
gation, viz.  t^  ande  by  which  the  heavy 
body  of  the  pendulum  is  removed  from 
the  vertical  fine;  2.  upon  the  length  of 
the  pendulum ;  and  o,  upon  the  accele- 
rating power  of  gravity.  If  all  these  cir- 
cumstances  are  perfectly  equal  in  the  case 
of  two  pendulums,  they  will  perform  an 
equal  number  of  oscillations  in  the  same 
time ;  but  if  there  is  a  difference  in  either 
of  the  circumstances,  the  oscillations  will 
differ  immediately.  Thus,  if  one  pendu- 
lum is  shorter  than  the  other,  and  all  the 
other  circumstances  equal,  the  shorter 
pendulum  will  move  quicker  than  the 
longer.  The  law  which  has  been  found 
to  exist  is,  that  the  lengths  of  the  pendu- 
lums are  in  an  inverae  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  their  oscills^ons;  hence  the 
times  of  the  oscillations  are  inversely  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  the  pen- 
dulums. Hence  a  pendulum  which  is 
four  tiroes  as  long  as  another,  will  vibrate 
with  but  half  the  rapidity,  or  the  shorter 
pendulum  will  periorm  two  oscillations 
whilst  the  laiger  performs  but  one.  The 
pendulum  does  not  perform  its  oscillations 
in  equal  times  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
This  is  owing  to  the  tmrd  of  the  circum- 
stances enumerated  above,  upon  which 
the  oscillations  depend.  The  gravity,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  power  of  at- 
traction in  the  earth,  does  not  operate  ev- 
ery where  with  eoual  force  on  tiie  pendu- 
lum, which,  thereiore,  in  some  parts  of  the 
earth,  oscillates  more  slowly  than  in  others. 
The  cause  of  this  fies  in  the  centrifugal 
force  (q.  v.),  or  in  the  diminution  of  tne 
power  of  gravity  caused  bv  it  This  be- 
comes more  perceptible  tne  nearer  the 
place  where  tne  pendulum  is  observed 
IS  to  the  equator.  (See  EaHhJ)  At 
the  equator,  therefore,  a  pendulum  vi- 
brating seconds  must  be  somewhat  shorter 
than  at  a  distance  from'  it  The  length 
of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  the  equator  is, 
accosding  to  Biot,  39.011684  inches;  in 
latitude  iy>,  39.116820,  in  90°,  39iS195a 
If  the  globe  were  a  perfect  spheroid, 
the  meridians  would  be  perfect  ellipses, 
and  in  such  case  the  length  of  seconds 
pendulums  would  immemately  afford  a 


for  a  cakulatioa  of  the  length  of  the 
degrees  in  the  various  latitudes;  but  aetn- 
al  measurements  have  shown  that  die 
meridians  contain  some  irregularities,  from 
which  it  has  been  justly  concluded,  that 
the  earth  has  not  a  pei&ctlv  regular  form, 
but  deviates  more  or  less  nom  the  shape 
of  a  Bphete,  We  can,  therefore,  propeny 
draw  conclusions  from  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum  reflecting  the  power  of 
gravity  onhr,  and  not  respecting  the  form 
of  the  earth.  Besides  the  friction  of  the 
rod,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
there  are  also  other  circumstances  which 
influence  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum. 
These  are  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Heat  lengthens  the  rod  of  the  pendulum, 
cold  contracts  it;  hence  common  pendulum 
clocks  go  much  quicker  in  winter ;  and  the 
change  of  temperature  in  rooms  which  are 
heatA  during  the  day  influences  them  con- 
siderably. Many  contrivances  have  been 
devised  for  overcoming  this  inconvenience. 
One  is,  by  making  pendulums  of  the  form 
of  a  gridiron,  connsting  of  several  parallel 
bars  of  different  metals,  so  connected  that 
the  effect  of  one  set  of  them  counteracts 
that  of  the  othere.  These  have  been 
veiy  successful  Rods  are  sometimes 
made  of  certain  kinds  of  wood,  well  sea- 
soned, which  are  fittle  influenced  by  the 

■    of  ■ 


present  day  do  not  err  to  the  amount  of 
one  beat  or  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  in 
a  year.  A  common  clock  is  merely  a 
pendulum  with  wheel-work  attached  to  it, 
to  record  the  number  of  vibrations,  and 
with  a  weidbt  or  spring  to  counteract  the 
retarding  effects  or  friction  and  the  resist- 
ance of  me  air.  Huygens,  who  developed 
the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  which  nad 
been  treated  already  by  Galileo,  first  ap- 
plied it  to  clocks,  and  thus  became  the 
mvcntor  of  the  pendulum  clock  (in  1656). 
(See  ClocL) — For  the  application  of  pen- 
dulums to  horology,  see  Bertboud's 
Essai  sur  VHoriogtrit  (Paris,  1763,  2 
vols.,  4to.). — See,  aim,  Biot's  treatise  Sur  la 
Iiongueur  du  PenduU  h  Seconded^  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  TraiU  (PAstronomit 
Physiaue  (second  edition,  Paris,  1810). — 
See,  also,  Bode's  MUitung  zvr  Kenntmss 
der  Erdkugd  (second  edition,  Beriin,  1803). 

Penelope.   (See  UlyuesJ) 

Penguin.   (See  Pinguin.) 

PENiTEPrri ARIES.   (Scc  PrisoTis.) 

Penn,  William,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1644.  He  was  the  onlv  son  of  William 
Penn,  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  vice-admiral 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and 
afterwards  knighted  by  king  Charles  II, 
for  his  succe^ul  scr\'ices  against  the 
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Dutch.  He  appears  to  have  been  seri- 
ously inclined  from  his  youth,  having 
imbibed  religious  impressions  as  eariy  as 
his  twelfth  year,  which  were  soon  after- 
wards confirmed  bj  the  ministry  of  Thom- 
as Loe,  an  enunent  preacher  among 
the  people  called  Quakers,  then  newly  as- 
sociated in  religious  fellowship.  In  his 
fifteenth  year,  he  was,  notwithstanding, 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  where,  meeting 
with  some  other  students  Who  were  de- 
voudy  inclined,  they  ventured  to  hold  pri- 
vate meetings  amonr  themselves,  wherein 
they  both  preached  and  prayed.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the 
college,  by  whom  these  zealous  tyros 
virere  at  first  only  confined  for  non-con- 
formity; but  persisting  in  their  religious 
exercises,  thev  were  finally  expelled  the 
univeisi^.  On  his  return  home,  his  fa- 
ther endeavored  in  vain  to  divert  him 
fiiom  his  religious  pursuits,  as  being  likely 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  in 
the  world;  and  at  length,  findinff  him 
inflexible  in  what  be  now  conceived  to  be 
bis  religious  duty,  beat  him  severely,  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors.  Relenting,  how- 
ever, at  the  intercession  of  his  mother,  and 
hoping  to  gain  his  point  by  other  means, 
he  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  in  companv  with 
some  persons  of  quality ;  whence  he  re- 
turned so  well  skilled  in  the  French  lan- 

Siage,  and  other  polite  accomplishments, 
at  he  was  a^n  joyfully  received  at 
home.  After  his  return  from  France,  he 
was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a 
view  of  studying  the  law,  and  continued 
there  till  his  twenty-second  year,  when 
his  father  committed  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland— 
a  circumstance  which  unexpectedly  prov- 
ed the  occasion  of  his  finally  adhering  to 
the  despised  cause  of  the  Quakers,  and 
devoting  himself  to  a  religious  life.  At 
Cork,  he  met  again  with  Thomas  Loe, 
the  oerson  whose  preaching  had  af- 
fected him  so  early  in  life.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  that  city,  Loe  began  his  declaration 
with  these  penetrating  words,  There  is  a 
fiiith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there 
is  a  fiiith  that  is  overcome  bv  the  world  ;** 
which  so  affected  Penn,  that  from  that 
time  he  constantly  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Quakers,  though  in  a  time  of  hot 
persecution.  He  was  soon  afterwards,  with 
many  others,  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Cork, 
and  carried  before  the  mayor,  by  whom 
they  were  committed  to  prison ;  but  young 
Penn  was  soon  released,  on  application  to 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lora  president 
of  Munster.   His  fadier,  being  informed  of 


bis  conduct,  remanded  him  home;  and, 
findinff  him  unalterably  determined  to 
abide  oy  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  in 
respect  to  plainness  of  speech  and  deport- 
ment, he  would  have  compounded  with 
him,  if  he  would  only  have  consented  to 
remain  uncovered  before  the  king,  the 
duke  (afterwards  James  II),  and  hinrisdf 
Being  disappointed  in  this,  he  could  no 
longer  endure  the  sight  of  his  son,  and  a 
second  time  drove  him  from  his  family. 
Yet  after  a  while,  becoming  convinced  of 
his  integrity,  he  permitted  him  to  return ; 
and  though  he  never  openly  countenanced 
him,  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  bim 
released,  when  imprisoned  for  his  attend- 
ance at  religious  meetings.  In  the  year 
1668,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
Penn  first  appeared  as  a  minister  and  an 
author ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  aec- 
ond  essay,  entided  the  Sandy  Founda- 
tion Shaken,  that  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  seven 
months,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his 
most  celebrated  work,  No  Cross  no 
Crown,  and  finally  obtained  his  release 
firom  confinement  by  an  exculpatory  vin- 
dication, under  the  title  of  Innoccncy 
vnth  her  open  Face.  In  1670,  the  meet- 
ings of  dissenters  were  forbidden,  under 
severe  penalties.  The  Quakers,  however, 
believing  it  their  religious  dut^,  continued 
to  meet  as  usual ;  and  when  forcibly  kept 
out  of  their  meeting-houses,  they  assem- 
bled as  near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the 
street  At  one  of  these  meetings,  William 
Penn  preached  to  the  people  thus  assem- 
bled for  divine  worship ;  for  which  pious 
action  he  was  committed  to  Newgate, 
and,  at  the  next  session  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
was  indicted  for  being  present  at,  and 
preaching  to,  an  unlawful,  seditious,  ai:d 
riotous  assembly.''  He  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  though  menaced  by  the  recorder, 
and  was  finally  acquitted  by  the  jury; 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  detained  in  New- 
gate, and  tlie  jury  fined.  Sir  Williaiu  clied 
this  year,  fully  reconciled  to  his  son,  to 
whom  he  lefts  plenuful  estate,  taking  leave 
of  him  in  these  memorable  words:  "  Son 
William,  let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt 
you  to  wrong  your  conscience.  So  will 
you  keep  peace  at  home,  which  will  be  a 
least  to  you  in  a  day  of  trouble."  Shortly 
after  this  event,  Penn  travelled,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry,  into  Holland  and 
Germany.  In  the  year  1672,  he  married 
Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  whose  father 
(sur  William)  having  been  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Bamber,  in  the  civil  wars,  her 
mother  had  married  Isaac  Penington,  of 
Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  an  eminent  minister 
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ritar  among  the  Quaken.  In  1677, 
ipany  with  George  Fox  and  Robert 
ly,  die  celebrated  apoloinat,  heagam 
I  on  a  religious  visit  to  Holland  and 
my,  where  he  and  his  fi^ends  were 
ed  by  man^  pious  persons  as  the 
ers  of  Chnst,  particularly  at  Her- 
n,  by  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  the 
,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Boheni^ia, 
rand-^aughter  of  James  I  of  Eng- 
The  persecutions  of  dissenters  con- 
l  to  ra^  notwithstanding  their 
ed  applications  to  parliament  for 
ince  and  protection,  William  Penn 
imed  his  thoughts  towards  a  settle- 
n  the  new  worid,  as  a  place  where 
If  and  his  friends  might  enioy  their 
us  opinions  without  molestation, 
here  an  example  might  be  set  to  the 
8  of  a  just  and  righteous  govern- 
"There  may  be  room  there," 
le,  though  not  here,  for  such  a 
xperiment.''  He  ^erefore,  in  1681, 
sd  a  patent  from  Charles  II,  for  a 
ice  in  North  America,  which  the 
leadily  granted,  in  consideration  of 
her's  services,  and  of  a  debt  still  due 
i  from  the  crown.  Penn  soon  after 
bed  a  description  of  the  province, 
Ting  easy  terms  of  settlement  to  such 
;ht  be  disposed  to  go  thither.  He 
rote  to  the  Indian  natives,  inform- 
3m  of  his  desire  to  hold  his  poeses- 
vith  their  consent  and  g<M)dwilL 
iien  drew  up  the  Fundamental 
tution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
ing  year  he  published  the  Frame 
vemment,  a  law  of  which  code 
ut  a  greater  degree  of  religious  lib- 
ban  had  at  that  time  been  allowed 
workL  All  persons  living  in  this 
ce,  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
le  Almiffhty  and  Eternal  Grod  to  be 
reator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  the 
and  that  hold  themselves  obliged 
science  to  live  peaceably  and  justly 
1  society,  shall  in  no  wise  be  mo- 
or prejudiced  for  their  religious 
sion  or  practice,  in  matters  of  &ith 
orship;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled 
time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any 
us  worship,  place  or  ministry  what- 
Upon  the  publication  of  these  pro- 
,  many  respectable  families  removed 
new  province;  tlie  city  of  Phila- 
a  was  laid  out,  upon  the  banks  of 
ilaware ;  and  in  1682,  the  proprie- 
sited  his  newly-acquired  territory, 
Le  remained  about  two  years,  ad- 
r  its  concerns,  and  establisliing  a 
[y  intercourse  with  his  colonial 
>orB ;  during  which  period  no  leas 


than  fifly  sail  arrived  with  settlers  from 
England,  Ireluid,  Wales,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  Soon  after  Penn  returned  to 
England,  king  Charies  died  ;  and  the  re- 
spect which  James  II  bore  to  the  late 
admiral,  who  had  recommended  his  son 
to  his  favor,  procured  to  him  free  access 
at  court  He  made  use  of  this  advantage 
to  solicit  the  discharge  of  his  persecuted 
brethren,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  re- 
mained in  prison  at  the  decease  of  die 
late  king.  In  1686,  having  taken  lodgings 
at  Kensington,  to  be  near  the  court,  he 
published  a  Persuasive  to  Moderation 
towards  Dissenting  Christians,  &c.,  hum- 
bly submitted  to  me  King  and  his  great 
Council,  which  is  thought  to  have  has- 
tened, if  it  did  not  occasion,  the  king^s 
proclamation  for  a  general  pardon, 
which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  his 
suspension  of  the  penal  laws.  At  the 
revolution,  in  1688,  Penn's  intimacy  with 
the  abdicated  monarch  created  suspicions, 
of  whicli  he  repeatedly  cleared  nimself 
before  authority,  until  he  was  accused  l^"^ 
a  Drofligate  wretch,  whom  the  parliament 
afterwards  declared  to  be  a  cheat  and  an 
impostor.  Not  caring  to  expose  himself 
to  the  oaths  of  such  a  man,  he  withdrew 
from  public  notice,  till  1693.  In  that 
year,  through  the  mediation  of  his  friends 
at  court,  he  was  once  more  admitted  to 
plead  his  own  cause  before  the  king  and 
council,  and  was  again  acquitted  of  all 
suspicion  of  guilt.  The  most  generally 
known  production  of  his  temporary  se- 
clusion bears  the  tide  of  Fruits  of  Soli- 
tude, in  Reflections  and  Maxims  reladng 
to  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life.  Not 
long  after  his  restoration  to  society,  he 
lost  his  wife,  Gulielma,  to  which  he  said 
all  his  other  troubles  were  'as  nothing  in 
comparison.  He  travelled,  however,  the 
same  year,  in  the  west  of  England,  and  in 
the  next  prosecuted  an  applicadon  to  par- 
liament for  the  relief  of  his  friends,  the 
Quakers,  in  the  case  of  oaths.  In  the  year 
1696,  he  married  a  second  wife,  Huimah, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Callowhill,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  soon 
after  buried  his  eldest  son,  Springett,  a 
remarkably  pious  and  promising  youth. 
In  1698,  he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
sided the  following  year  at  Bristol.  In 
1699,  he  acain  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  widi 
his  second  wife  and  family,  intending  to 
make  his  province  th^  place  of  their  fu- 
ture residence ;  but  advantage  was  taken 
of  his  absence  to  undennine  proprietary 
governments,  under  color  of  the  king's 
prerogative,  and  he  diought  it  necessary 
to  return  to  England  again  in  1701.  After 
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his  arrival,  the  meanire  was  kid  aside, 
and  Penn  became  once  more  welcome  at 
court,  on  the  a^ocesBion  of  queen  Anne. 
In  1710,  finding  the  air  near  the  city  to 
disagree  with  his  declining  health,  he 
took  a  handsome  seat  in  Buckinghan»- 
shire,  at  which  he  continued  to  reside 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the 
year  17152,  he  had  three  distinct  fits  of  the 
apoplectic  kind.  The  last  of  these  so  im- 
paired his  memory  and  understanding  as 
to  render  him  ever  after  unfit  for  public 
action ;  but  he  continued  to  deliver,  in  the 
meeting  at  Reading,  short,  but  sound  and 
sensible  expreaedons.  In  1717,  he  scarcely 
knew  his  old  acquaintance,  or  could  walk 
without  leading.  He  died  in  1718.  The 
writings  of  Penn  (first  published  in  two 
volumes  fi>lio|  bespeak  his  character  as  a 
ChristiBn  ana  a  philanthropist  Of  his 
ability  as  a  politician  and  legislator,  the 
prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  lasting 
monument 

Pennalish  is  the  name  for  the  torments 
and  impositions  to  which  the  elder  stu- 
dents in  German  universities  used  to  sub- 
ject the  younger  ones,  called  Pennale 
(pen-cases),  afterwards  foxes.  This  abuse 
was  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  and  books 
written  200  years  a^  exhibit  a  real  bar- 
barity of  manners  m  this  respect  In 
1661  and  1663,  the  German  empire  thought 
it  necessary  to  enact  laws  against  pennal- 
tm.  It  corr^ponds  to  the  En^bsh^o^- 
ging;  and,  tliougb  few  traces  of  it  exist  at 
present  in  Germany,  it  is  still  customary, 
m  roost  schools,  to  greet  the  foxes" 
(scholars  who  ascend  mm  a  lower  class 
into  a  higher)  with  a  sound  beating ;  and 
we  find  in  Bjrron's  Life,  by  Moore,  to  what 
an  extent  ia^gin^  has  been  carried  in 
England.  It  is  said  tliat  pennalism  origi- 
nated in  the  Italian  universities  (Bologna, 
&C.),  which  is  very  probable,  as  the  stu- 
dents at  these  universities  kept  together 
in  "nations,"  in  order  to  protect  each 
other,  and  young  students  went  with  rec- 
ommendations to  the  senior  of  those  na- 
tions. But  in  those  rude  times,  the  weak, 
who  wanted  protection,  were  every  where 
exposed  to  the  brutal  abuse  of  the  stronger. 
Among  mechanics,  apprentices  and  young 
journeymen  were  subjected  to  similar 
discipline — a  consequence  of  the  rude 
feudalism  which  had  penetrated  every 
part  of  society.  Others  derive  these  prac- 
tices from  the  chapters  of  the  clergy, 
among  whom  eveiy  new  canon  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  a  banquet 
on  his  entrance ;  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fiu:t,  that  many  of  the  customs,  songs  (de- 
oent  and  indecent),  &>c.  of  German  stu- 


dents, originated  in  the  chapters  and 
monasteries.   (3ee  Feeut  of  FholsA 

Pennant,  Thomas,  an  Englisn  nato- 
rslist  and  antiquarv,  bom  at  Downioff,  in 
Flintshire,  in  1736,  studied  at  Oxford. 
His  first  production  was  an  account  of  an 
eartiiquake  felt  in  Flintshire,  April  9;  1750^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  in  1756;  and,  the  following 
year,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
royal  society  of  Upsal,  through  the  infln- 
ence  of  Luinseus.  He  commenced,  in 
1761,  a  body  of  British  Zoi^ogy,  which 
first  appeared  in  four  vols,  folio,  and  was 
republished  in  quarto  and  octavo,  and 
translated  into  German  by  C.  ThoOTh. 
Murr.  This  work  was  followed  by  bis 
Indian  Zoology  (1769) ;  Synopsis  ef 
Quadrupeds  (1771) ;  Genera  of  Birds 
(1773);  History  of  Quadrupeds  (1781); 
Arctic  Zoology  (1786);  and  Index  to 
Buffon's  Natural  History  of  Birds  (1787). 
In  1765,  Mr.  Pennant  took  a  journey  to 
the  continent,  when  he  visit^  Bunon, 
Haller,  Pallas,  and  other  eminent  foreign- 
ers. He  was  admitted  into  the  royal  so- 
ciety in  1767;  and,  in  1769,  he  undertook 
a  tour  into  Scotiand,  of  which  he  publish- 
ed an  account  in  1771,  and  a  second  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1776,  relating  to  a  sec- 
ond tour  in  the  same  country,  and  a 
voyajife  to  the  Hebrides.  In  1778,  he 
published  a  tour  in  Wales ;  to  which  was 
afterwards  added,  in  another  volume,  a 
Journey  to  Snowdon.  He  produced,  in 
1782,  a  narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Ches- 
ter to  London;  and  in  1790  appeared 
his  amusing  work.  An  Account  of  London 
(4u>.).  In  1793,  he  professedly  took  leave 
of  the  public  in  a  piece  of  autobiography 
— ^the  Literary  Life  of  the  late  Thomas 
Pennant ;  but  he  subsequentiy  committed 
to  the  press  a  History  of  Whiteford  and 
Holywell,  in  his  native  county.  He  died 
in  1798.  After  his  death  appeai-ed  Outlines 
of  the  Globe  (4  vols.,  4to.),  forming  a  por- 
tion of  a  very  extensive  undertaking, 
which  was  never  completed,  and  some 
other  posthumous  publications.  His  skill 
in  the  selection  of  interesting  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  his  felicity  of  illustration, 
attracted  admirers,  rather  than  the  extent 
of  his  researches,  or  the  profundity  of  his 
observations. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  United  States, 
as  now  limited,  extends  from  N.  lat. 
43^  to  N.  laL  42°  16^,  and  &om  74*»35'to 
SOP  31'  W.  Ion.  fiom  Greenwich.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  New  York;  east  by  the 
river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  from 
New  Jersey ;  south-east  by  the  state  of 
Delaware;  south  by  Maiyland  and  part 
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rgioia,  and  west  by  the  latter  and 
ate  of  Ohio.  It  lies  nearly  in  the 
of  a  parallelogram.  Darfoy,  in  his 
aphical  View,  states  that  its  greatest 
I  n  due  west  from  Bristol,  on  the 
^are  river,  to  the  eastern  border  of 
county,  in  Virginia,  through  5P  56^ 
giti^de,  alonff  N.  latitude  40^  9'.  This 
ce,  on  that  Tine  of  latitude,  is  equal 
5  American  statute  miles.  The 
St  breadth  is  176  miles,  from  the 
lia  line  to  the  extreme  northern  an- 
I  lake  Erie ;  and  the  mean  breadth, 
The  same  writer  calculates  the 
It  above  47,000  square  miles,  and 
1,000  statute  acres.  '  The  original 
flh  colony  came  over  in  1638, 
the  eovemment  and  protection  of 
sn.  The  Dutch  and  the  Finns  had 
etded  on  the  Delaware,  before  the 
I  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
4.  In  1682,  William  Penn  founded 
mjy  having  previouslv  obtained  a 
r  from  Charles  II,  which  put  him 
session  of  the  soil  and  government 
counti^.  This  charter  was  granted 
sideradon  of  an  unsettled  pecuniary 
at  between  the  government  and  the 
of  Penn's  father.  The  emigration 
Wales  into  Pennsylvania  was  as 
IB  1683.  The  emigrants  purchased 
)  body  of  land,  and  called  the  seve- 
ttlements  afler  favorite  places  in 
I.  The  Indian  right  was  respected 
iUiam  Penn,  and  his  sense  of  justice 
id  him  to  make  an  equitable  pur- 
from  the  aborigines,  notwithstand- 
9  charter ;  and  Uie  sanio  policy  was 
$d  by  the  constituted  government 
he  revolution,  as  the  state  of  Penn- 
ia  made  new  purchases  from  the 
proprietors  at  a  fidr  price,  and  in 
treaty,  in  1784.  Though  the  state 
nneylvaiiia  might  have  considered 
roprietary  claims  as  a  royalty,  to 
tne  independent  government  could 
ly  succeed,  yet,  as  a  peculiar  ac- 
edgment  of  the  merits  and  claims 
illiam  Penn  and  his  fomily,  by  an 
the  legislature,  the  sum  of  £130,000 
g,  together  with  a  confirmation  of 
t  all  Uie  manor  lands,  which  were 
T  cent  on  all  surveyed  lands  in  the 
ice,  was  to  be  ofiered  to  the  Penn 
which  offer  was  by  them  accepted, 
was  a  liberal  compensation  for 
itionary  losses,  consiaering  that,  in 
ear  1712,  William  Penn  offered 
)  queen  of  England  the  govem- 
and  soil  of  the  province  for  the 
>f  £12,000,  payabl  le  in  four  years, 
was  certainly  owing  to  his  pecu- 


niary embamflBments;  and  although  he 
actually  entered  into  a  contract  for  this 
purpose,  yet  an  apoplectic  attack  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  perfecting  the 
'legal  fonps.  The  litigated  question  with 
the  state  of  Connecticut  touching  the 
right  of  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  was  depending  from  the  year  1750 
until  a  few  years  afaice,  when  the  public 
and  private  rights  of  soil  were  settled  in 
fovor  of  Pennsylvania,  under  conciliations 
and  restrictions,  determined  by  special  acts 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  and  the 
decirions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States.  The  seat  of  the  state  government 
was  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  liui- 
caster  in  the  year  1799,  and  the  progress 
of  improvement  and  population  caused  it, 
in  1812,  to  be  removed  to  Hairii^rg^ 
where  handsome  buildings  are  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  legislature  and 
the  officers  of  the  government  The 
whole  state  is  divided  into  52  counties, 
viz.  Adams,  Alleghany,  Armstrong  Bea- 
ver, Bedford,  Berks,  Bradford,  Bucks, 
Butler,  Cambria,  Centre,  Chester,  Clear- 
field, Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Dekiware,  Erie,  Fayette,  Frank- 
lin, Ureen,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniatta,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  M'Kean,  Mercer, 
Mifilin,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Norlh- 
umberiand,  Ferrv,  Philadelphia,  Pike, 
Potter,  Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Susquehan- 
nah,Tio^  Union,Vinango,Warren,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Westmoreland,  York. 
There  are  three  incorporated  cities  in  this 
state — Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Lancas- 
ter. There  are  very  few  coundes  which 
have  not  a  borough  and  many  populous 
towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
are  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Easton,  Carlisle, 
York,  Chambersburg,  Brownsville,  Wash- 
in^on,  &c.  By  an  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1782,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
330,000.  By  the  census  of  1790,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  434,373.  In  1800,  it 
was  602,545.  In  1810,  it  was  810,091. 
In  1820,  it  was  L049,458 ;  and  in  1831,  it 
was  1,347,672.  The  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania consists  of  three  branches — ^legis- 
lative,- executive  and  judicial  The  legis- 
lature conosts  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  By  the  present  consfitu- 
tion,  the  house  of  representatives  cannot 
exceed  100,  and  are  chosen  annually. 
The  senate,  whose  number  cannot  be 
more  than  one  third  of  the  lower  house, 
are  chosen  for  four  years,  one  fourth  of 
their  body  annually ;  at  this  period  both 
branches  are  full.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  throe  years,  but  cannot  hold 
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the  office  more  than  nine  years  in  twelve. 
These  elections  are  all  by  the  people  and 
by  balloL  All  judicial  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  during  good  be- 
havior, and  are  removable  by  address  of 
both  houses  or  by  impeachment  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  descended 
from  the  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch 
and  Germans,  also  French,  Sweden,  and  a 
few  Dutch.  The  language  is  generally  a 
pure  English,  but,  in  many  counties,  the 
German  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  character  of  the  Pennsylvanians  is 
somewhat  diversified  by  difierence  of  ex- 
traction and  various  modes  of  education, 
but  this  is  chiefly  in  minor  points.  The 
facilities  of  receiving  education  are  great 
There  is  a  university  in  Philadelphia,  and 
colleges  have  been  established  at  Carhsle, 
Canonsburg,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  and 
Meadville,  and  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  in  eveiy  county  in  the  state. 
There  are  also  flourishing  Moravian 
schools  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  Litiz ; 
and,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Gi- 
rard,  of  Philadelphia,  a  fund  of  $2,000,000 
(to  be  augmented,  if  necessary,  by  rents 
of  real  property,  and  residuary  personal 
estate]  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  orphan  children.  The  difierent 
religious  aenominations  in  Pennsylvania 
Bie  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  German 
Calvinists,  German  Lutherans,  Friends, 
Episcopahans,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics, 
Seceders,  Covenanters,  Universalists,  Swe- 
denborgians,  Jews  and  Unitarians.  With 
regard  to  the  face  of  the  country,  the 
mountains  strike  the  eye,  at  the  first  glance 
on  a  map,  as  the  most  prominent  natural 
features.  The  Appalachian  system  in 
the  U.  States  generally  extends  in  a  di- 
rection deviating  not  very  essentially  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  but  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  whole  system  is  inflected  from 
that  course,  and  traverses  the  state  in  a 
serpentine  direction.  Towards  the  south 
boundary,  the  mountains  lie  about  north- 
north-east,  ffradually  inchning  more  east- 
wardly  as  Uiey  penetrate  northward,  and, 
in  tlic  central  counties,  many  of  the 
chains  lie  nearly  east  and  west  But,  as 
they  extend  towards  the  nortliem  border 
of  the  state,  they  again  gradually  inclme 
to  the  north-east,  and  enter  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  in  neariy  that  direction. 
The  principal  ridges  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Susquehannah,  are^  the  Kittatinny  or 
Blue  mountains,  behind  which,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  them,  are  Peters,  Tuscarora 
and  Nescopeck  mouDtains.   On  the  west 


side  of  the  Susquehannah  are  tlMi  Khtir 
tinny  ridffes,  comprians  the  North  or 
Blue,  the  Horse  and  the  Tuscarora  moua- 
tains,  Sherman's  hill,  Sideling  hill.  Rag- 
ged, Great  Warrior's,  Tussey's  and  Willrt 
mountains;  then  the  great  Alleghanj 
ridge,  which,  being  the  largest,  givci 
name  to  the  whole ;  and  west  of  this  an 
the  Chesmut  ridges,  including  the  Laurri 
hill.  Between  the  Juniatta  nver  and  thi 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  an 
Jack's,  Tussey's,  Nittany  and  Bald  Ea|^ 
mountains.  The  mountain  area  has  beat 
estimated  at  6750  square  miles,  or  veiy 
nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  superficki 
of  the  state.  Some  of  these  mountaisi 
admit  of  cultivation  almost  to  their  Bum- 
mits,  and  the  valleys  between  them  an 
often  of  a  rich  black  soil,  suited  to  the 
various  kinds  of  grass  and  grain.  The 
other  parts  of  the  state  are  generallv  kfd 
or  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and 
vales.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dela- 
ware, Susquehannah,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Ohio,  JuniatH, 
Youhiogeny,  and  Clarion,  formerly  deaig* 
nated  as  Toby's  creek.  Besides  thess 
maiq  streams,  Pennsvlvania  is  watered  faf 
numerous  large  creeks  and  rivulets,  to  ai 
great  a  degree  as  the  same  extent  of  cooB- 
try  in  any  part  of  the  U.  States.  Thii 
state  deserves  credit  for  her  numercmi 
improvements  in  turnpike  roads,  canaH 
rail-roads  and  bridges,  which  have  hem 
constructed  in  a  superior  stvle  of  excel- 
lence and  durability.  The  nrst  turnpike 
road  in  the  U.  States  was  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania. (For  further  information  witk 
regard  to  these  internal  improvemrats, 
see  the  various  heads.)  The  soil  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  much  diversified ;  in  soma 
parts  it  is  barren,  but  a  great  proportioo 
of  it  is  fertile,  and  a  considerable  jpt 
very  excellent  West  of  the  mountain^ 
the  soil  of  the  first  quality  is  a  deep  bhuck 
mould,  equal  in  ferulity  to  any  part  of  the 
U.  States.  Wheat  is  the  most  impoitaol 
article  of  produce.  Indian  corn,  rje^ 
buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  beaoi) 
peas  and  potatoes  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. Apples,  cherries,  pears,  peacfaee 
and  plums  ai'e  abundant.  The  treei 
natural  to  the  soil  are  hemlock,  pine^ 
hickory,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  locust,  ma- 
ple, chestnut,  mulberr}',  oak,  gum  eoam- 
fras,  eUn  and  poplar.  The  magnotk 
gUutca  grows  in  low  grounds,  a^  tin 
actmdnata  attains  to  a  great  height  among 
the  western  mountains.  Grapes  are  com- 
mon, and  some  of  tJiem,  mellowed  by  firosl^ 
with  the  addition  of  sugar,  make  a  pleas- 
ant wine.  The  wild  plum  and  crab  appb 
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iwiiclaiioe.  Foreign grqiei have  Pensiyhania  exceeds  aU  the  otfaeralateB 

Dunties  hem  cuhhrated  to  advan-  in  the  varieQr  and  eartent  of  her  manufte- 

wine  and  brandy,  of  godd  quail-  tures,  some  of  which  are  of  superior  ez- 

been  made.    This  article  of  cellence.  Those  of  iron  have  been  men- 

iire  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  tioned.   The  various  falmcs  fiom  wod 

ment  only.   The  sugar-maple,  and  cotton  give  ample  employment  to  the 

kera  and  northern  fMirts  of  the  capitalist  and  the  artisan.   All  the  aeees- 

abundant,  and  the  inhabitants  series  of  lift,  and  many  of  its  luxuries,  are 

make  dierefiom  a  sufficient  to  be  found  in  this  state,  the  produce  of 

)f  sugar  for  home  consumption,  its  soil  and  the  labor  of  its  citizens.  (For 

8  disSibuted,  in  large  quantities,  the  exports  of  this  state,  see  articles  PhUa- 

Nuis  of  the  state,  and  the  manu-  ddMa^  and  PUUburg.) 

'  iron  &om  the  ore,  through  the  PENNSTLVAifiA  Uifiv£R9iTT.  (See  PkH- 

he  forse,  the  fbundery,  the  rolling  adMiia.) 

Iff  mil^  the  nail  cutting  machine,  Pxnn  Township  ;  a  small  township  in 

finest  cutleiy,  is  carried  on  to  a  Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania.  This 

ctent  than  in  any  other  state  in  place  was  selected  by  die  late  Mr.  Girard, 

1.   Copper,  lead  and  alum  ap-  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  or- 

ome  parts  of  the  state.    Lime-  phans.  The  site  is  about  two  miles  from 

i  marble,  of  the  finest  quality  the  old  court-house  in  Philadelphia, 

purposes  of  architecture  and  Penitt.  (See  Sieriing  Monof.) 

abound  in  various  parts  of  the  Penny  Post.   (See  Pasts.) 

the  middle  counties,  anthracite,  Penntrotal  ;  a  species  of  mint  {mmtha 
le  western,  bituminous  coal,  is  pvhgwm),  foimerly  in  consideranle  re- 
great  abundance.  This  state  is  pute  as  a  me^cine,  but  now  almost  totally 
r  its  breed  of  drauffht  horses,  and  neglected.  In  this  country,  the  same  name 
B  abundantly  supplied  the  forests  is  applied  to  the  hedeoma  puUgioidts^  a 
e.  Deer,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  small  plant,  allied  to,  and  not  very  diflfer- 
I  are  nimaerous.    Wild  ducks  ent  in  its  sensible  properties  fixnn  the 

on  almost  every  stream.   Wild  former,  nor,  indeed,  fitim  the  other  qie- 

ans  and  pigeons  are  migratory,  cies  of  mint.  (See  MinL) 

uently  found  in  large  flocks.  Penobscot;  the  largest  river  of  Maine. 

>irds  of  various  notes  and  plu-  The  western  and  principal  branch  rises 

common.   In  the  eastern  rivers  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  unites 

rock-perch,  bass,  shad  and  her-  with  the  easteni  branch  54  noiles  north- 

ch  come  feom  the  sea  in  large  east  of  Bangor.   After  thejunction,  it  runs 

fn  the  vmtem  waters  there  is  a  south  by  west,  till  it  flows  into  the  head 

f  catfish,  weighing  from  50  to  of  Penobscot  bay,  between  the  towns  of 

ids;  likewise  pike,  of  an  enor-  Penobscot  and  ProqpecL   It  is  navigable 

ight  and  size,  are  found.   Stur-  for  ships  to  Bangor,  where  the  tide  termi- 

iommon  to  both  sections  of  the  nates,  52  miles  north  of  QwPs  Head,  at 

uthe  smaller  streams,  trout,  pike,  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Many  towns 

^perch,  mullet,  catfish  and  white  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  aM  beauti- 

re  found  in  their  several  seasons,  ful  and  flourishing, 

nthers,  vrild  cats,  foxes,  wolves,  Penobscot  Bat,  at  the  mouth  of  Pe- 

)tterB  and  raccoons  are  more  or  nobscot  river,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  a 

non,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  large  and  beautiful  bay,  and  afibrds  great 

lent  and  cultivation.  Rabbits  and  advantages  for  navigation.    It  contains 

are  still  abundant.   In  the  low  several  islands.    Its  entrance,  between 

ire  found  minks,  muskrata,  and  the  Isle  of  Holt  and  Owl's  Head,  is  eigh- 

s.    Of  the  numerous  tribe  of  teen  miles  wide,  and  its  length  from  north 

he  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  and  to  south  is  about  thuty  mUes.   Lon.  68° 

ad  atone  is  deadly.  ThePenn-  4(y  to  68°  56^  W. ;  lat  44'' to  44°  a(K  N. 

farmer  lives  as  comfortably  as  Pensacola,  the  capital  of  West  Flori- 

3f  his  station  in  any  part  of  the  da,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 

Commodious  form  houses  of  in  lat.  30^  28^  N.,  and  lon.  87°  12^  W. 

brick,  extensive  bams  and  fiurm  The  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  but  the  town 

i  show  the  agricultural  prosperity  is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent   It  is  in  tto 

ite.   Log  ami  finme  houses  are  form  of  a  parallelognim,  and  the  length  is 

in  the  new  settled  country.   In  neariy  a  mile.   Only  small  vesels  can 

s  and  villages  is  a  considerable  approach  the  town,  but  the  bay  is  one  of 

m  of  brick  and  stone  houses,  the  most  safo  and  capacious  in  the  gulf 
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of  Mexico.  It  has  been  selected  as  a 
naval  station  and  depot.  A  stream  of 
fresh  water  runs  through  the  town.  It  is 
regarded  as  comparatively  a*healthy  plaee. 
The  present  population  may  be  a  little 
more  than  2000. 

Pensioner;  a  person  who  receives  a 
pension  from  government — Grand  Pen- 
nonary  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  states 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  who  was 
called  by  them  advocate-general  of  the 
province.  He  had  no  deciding  voice  in 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  but  only  pro- 
posed the  measures  to  be  discussed. 
He  collected  the  votes,  drew  up  the  re- 
ports, opened  all  memorials  addressed  to 
the  states,  transacted  business  with  the 
foreign  ministers,  superintended  the  reve- 
nue and  the  maintenance  of  rights  and 
privileges,  and  took  care,  in  general,  of 
the  welfkre  of  the  province.  He  took 
part  in  the  doings  of  the  college  of  the 
counsellors,  who  exercised  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  absence  of  the  estates,  and 
was  permanent  deputy  to  the  general 
estates  of  the  United  Netherlands.  The 
influence  of  this  first  magistrate  was  verv 
great  in  Holland,  and,  therefore,  in  all 
me  Netherlands.  His  term  of  office  was 
five  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  he 
was  generally  rechosen.  The  French 
revolution  and  its  consequences  put  an 
end  to  this  ofiice ;  but  Napoleon,  in  1805,, 
made  a  state-pensionary  director  of  the 
republic.  (See  SchimmelpenninL) 
Pentaolot.  (See  PdUapku) 
Pentameter;  a  verse  consisdng  of 
five  feet  These  feet  are  two  spondees  or 
dactyles,  two  dactyles  and  one  s|x>ndee, 
which  latter  is  so  severed,  that  its  first 
syllable  follows  the  two  first  feet,  and  its 
last  syllable  concludes  the  verse.  The 
final  syllable  may  also  be  short  The 
scheme  of  the  pentameter  is,  therefore,  as 
follows : 

I  II  'I  I  V-/ 
 I  I.-I-.  v/v/ I  — I  — 

The  ancient  grammarians,  who  in  this  way 
make  of  the  (lentameter  a  veise  of  five  feet, 
can  give  no  other  reason  for  so  doing,  than 
that  there  does  not  exist,  as  they  say,  any 
foot  of  one  syllable.  To  the  ear,  howev- 
er, and  in  its  essential  character,  the  pen- 
tameter i^  as  well  as  the  hexameter,  a 
verse  of  six  parts,  having  in  the  third  di- 
vision a  lonff  syllable,  and  in  the  lust  a 
k>ng  or  a  short  syllable,  on  which  we 
dwell  as  long  as  on  two  long  sylla- 
bles, so  that  the  pentameter  requires  as 
much  time  in  pronouncing  as  the  hexam- 
eter.  The  pentameter  receives  a  gentle 


and  lovely  character  from  this  dooUe 
fiause,  by  which  it  is  disdnguiabed  emet 
tially  fW>m  the  majestic  hexameter,  (q.  v. 
Ovid  therefore  says,  that  Cupid  created  k 
for  his  sport,  by  robbing  the  hexamelBr 
of  two  syllablea  If  used  alone,  the  pes* 
tameter  would  become  monotonotis  uH 
tiresome ;  it  is,  therefore,  never  employd 
except  alternately  with  the  bemneia; 
which  always  precedes  it  The 


thus  composed  of  hexameters  and  pei- 
tametera  was  called  by  the  ancients  tb 
elegiac^  and  each  two  verses  a  ditM 
tSee  Distkhy  and  EUgy.)  The  chaniGtercf 
the  pentameter,  however,  is  not  exclusivcif 
gentle.  It  may  be  very  poignant  if 
in  an  epigram,  the  point  of  which  is  l 
to  coincide  /with  Uie  abrupt  terminatial 
of  the  pentameter.  A  distich  of  Scbili 
compares  the  hexameter  to  the  nmgd 
the  water  of  a  fountain,  and  the  pentaoN- 
ter  to  the  falling  back  of  the  same. 

Pentapla,  Pentaglot  ;  a  Bible  in  fiit 
languages. 

Pentateuch.  (See  Hebrew  Languagt, 
and  Moses,] 

Pentecost  (from  ircvnrm^,  the  fiftieth 
a  Jewish  fesUval,  celebrated  fifly 
afler  the  passover,  in  commemoratioB  d 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  on  moml 
Sinai.  It  was  also  called  the  Fiati  ^ 
ffeeksj  because  it  occurred  at  the  end  d 
a  week  of  weeks,  or  seven  weeks.  Itii 
also  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  ( 
curriug  fifty  days>  afler  Easter  (q.  y,\ 
commemoration  of  the  descent  of  th 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  disciples.  It  is  calbi 
fVkUsuniide  by  the  English,  according 
some,  from  ffhite  Sunday  TSde  (time),  1 
cause  those  who  were  newly  baptized  if 
peared  at  church  in  a  white  dress  betwefl 
Easter  and  Pentecost  # 

Pentelic  Marble.   (See  Marble.) 

Penthesilea.   (See  ,^nuaons,) 

Pentheus  ;  nephew  of  Cadmus,  \ 
his  successor  as  kin^  of  Thebes.  He  €f 
posed  the  introduction  of  the  worship  i 
Bacchus,  and  for  this  offence  was  torn 
pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  among  wbi 
were  his  own  mother  and  sisters,  aclii| 
probably,  under  the  direct  influence  of  ill 
god,  like  the  riotere  ip  the  late  outrages^ 
Bristol,  after  they  had  broken  open  lk 
wine-cellars  of  the  town-house. 

Penumbra.   (See  Eclipse.) 

Peon,  in  the  language  of  HindoostsB; 
foot-soldier,  armed  with  sword  and  taiflt 
In  common  use,  the  word  denotes  a  M 
man  so  armed,  employed  to  run  beftR 
the  palnnquin.  Ptada  is  the  origid 
word,  of  which  peon  is  a  corruption. 

Peony.   (See  Paony.) 
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.  (See  J^opUt  and  StaJy^  Revo- 

UM.  (See  Pcmathenaum.) 
ER  {piper);  an  extensive  genus 
ts,  constituting  a  distinct  natural 
-the  i^erocecB.  The  species  are 
succulent,  perennial,  herbaceous 
>by,  often  climbing,  dichotQmous, 
it^.  The  leaves  are  very  simple, 
netimes  peltate,  smooth,  veined, 
ht,  or  rough.  The  flowers  are 
1  in  nearly  filiform  aments,  are 
3  of  either  calyx  or  corolla^  and 
irated'  by  very  small  scales ;  these 
or  spikes  are  opposite  to  the  leaves, 
inaL  The  fruit  consists  of  a  berry 
ng  a  single  seed.  The  species 
)er  are  almost  strictly  confined 
the  limits  of  the  tropics,  «nd 
particularly  in  the  equatorial  re- 
*  America.  A  single  species  has 
iscovered  in  East  Florida,  inbab- 
I  far  north  as  lat  39°.  They  are 
icuous,  oflen  insignificant  plants, 
appearance,  and  present  little  va- 
the  shape  of  their  leaves.  The 
"um,  .  which  furnishes  the  black 
of  commerce,  is  a  native  of  the 
dies,  and  is  besides  cultivated  on 
insive  scale  in  tiiat  part  of  die 
It  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  is  sup- 
)n  a  pole  or  small  tree  planted  for 
rpose,  which  gives  to  the  pjejiper 
)  an  appearance  somewhat  similar 
hop  fields  in  northern  climates; 
ms  are  smooth  and  spongy,  pro- 
ith  broad,  ovate,  acuminate,  seven- 
leaves,  and  bearing  little  globular 
which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  bright 
)n  The  pepper  of  Malacca,  Java, 
>ecia1Iy  of  Sumatra,  is  the  most 
5d.  Formerly,  the  export  of  tiiis 
to  Europe  was  exclusively  in  the 
of  the  Portuguese,  but  it  is  now 
all  nations.  Its  culture  has  been 
ced  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
into  Cayenne  and  otlier  parts  of 
America,  where  it  has  succced- 
ectly.  Black  pepper  has  always 
an  extensive  branch  of  commerce ; 
;ient  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
ited  with  it,  and,  at  the  present  day, 
e  is  so  generally  used;  the  con- 
>n  is  procugious  m  all  parts  of  the 
>ut  the  southern  Asiatics  seem  to 
it  the  most  frequently.  White 
is  nothing  more  tiian  the  best  and 
St  of  the  berries,  gathered  when 
)e,  and  deprived  of  their  external 
f  steeping  Uiem  in  salt  water  for 
.  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
as' burst;  they  are  then  dried  in 
X.  2 


the  iBun,  nibbed  between  the  bands,  and 
winnowed  to  separate  the  bulls;  it  m 
much  less  pungent  than  the  entire  beirieft. 
The  leaves  of  the  P.  bdd^  a  native  of  the 
same  parts  of  the  globe,  serve  to  enclose 
a  few  slices  of  the  areca  nut  (thence  com- 
monly called  betd  nui),  and  a  little  shell 
lime,  which  substances  together  form  a 
masticatory  as  much  in  use  among  these 
nations  as  is  tobacco  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  stains  the  saliva  of  a  brick- 
red  color,  and  corrodes  by  degrees  the  sub- 
stance of  the  teeth,  but  the  consumption 
is,  notwitiistanding,  prodigious,  and  it 
forms  a  very  extensive  branch  of  com- 
mence. The  true  cubebs  is  the  henry 
of  a  third  species  of  pepper  (P.  eubtba), 
also  from  the  same  countries.  The  ber- 
ries are  fflobular,  and  about  as  UoQe  as 
those  of  me  black  pepper ;  they  are  tonic, 
stimulant  and  carminative,  and  are  fre- 
quently used  medicinally  by  the  Auiatics. 
We  must  not  confound  this  with  the  tailed 
pepper,  also  called  cubebs^  which  is  the 
product  of  the  uvaria  z^^anicoy  an  en- 
tirely different  plant,  although  it  is  used  for 
Uie  same  purposes.  In  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1830,  there  were  imported 
into  the  U.  States  2,275,947  pounds  of 
black  pepper,  and  there  were  exported 
2,160,889.    (Sec  Cm/erme  Peppar.] 

Pepperell,  sir  Wiffiam,  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  service  of  the  British  king 
before  the  American  revolution,  was  bom 
in  the  district  of  Maine  (Massachusetts), 
and,  about  the  year  1727,  was  chosen  one 
of  his  majesty's  council,  to  whieh  he  was 
annually  reelected  until  his  death — a  peri- 
od of  thirty-two  years.  He  possessed  a 
vigorous  frame,  and  much  energy  and 
firmness  of  character,  which  rendered 
him  of  great  utility  to  a  country  exposed 
to  a  ferocious  enemy.  He  was  bred  a 
merchant,  but  the  principal  portion  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  soldier.  He  rose  to  the  hi^l^st 
military  honors.  When  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg  was  contemplated,  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  governors  of 
New  England  to  command  the  troops, 
and,  investing  die  city  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1745,  soon  forced  it  to  capituute. 
To  reward  his  services,  the  king  created 
him  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  He  died 
at  his  seat  in  Kittery,  Maine,  July  6, 1759, 
aged  sixty-three.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  social  qualities. 

Peppermi NT.   ( See  Mint, ] 

Pepts,  Samuel,  secretary  to  the  admi- 
ralty' in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II,  was  bom  at  Brampton,  in  Huntinff* 
doushire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  lie 
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early  acquired  the  patronage  of  Montagu,  with  a  pistol,  in  tlie  lobby.  The 

afterwards  earl  or  Sandwic)i,  who  em-  who  avowed  that  he  had  been 

ployed  him  as  secretary  in  the  expedition  with  the  view  of  destroying  lord 

for  bringing  Charles  II  from  Holland.  Gower,  the  ambassador  to  the  coi 

On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  one  of  Petersburg,  made  no  attempt  to 

the  princii>al  officers  of  the  navy.    In  and  was  instantly  arrested.  Alt] 

1673,  when  the  king  took  the  admiralty  plei^  of  insanity  was  set  up  by  bis 

into  his  own  hands,  be  appointed  Mr.  ne  was  found  guilty,  and  executes 

Pepys  secretary  to  that  office.   He  was  18th  of  the  same  month, 
employed  under  lord  Dartmouth,  in  the      Percussion  Locks  ;  a  late  and  ^ 

expedition  against  Tanker,  and  often  ac-  ful  invention.  The  percussion  loc 

companied  the  duke  of  York  in  his  naval  pan.  In  the  place  of  the  pan,  a  sii 

visits  to  Scotland,  and  coasting  cniises.  projects  horizontally  from  the  sid 

On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  gun.  In  this  tube  another  small  tut 

he  published  his  Memoirs  relating  to  the  perpendicularly.  The  cock,  instea 

navy  for  ten  years  preceding,  and  led  a  ing  formed  to  hold  a  flint,  is  8haf)e 

retired  life  from  this  time  till  his  death,  in  what  Hke  a  hammer,  with  a  holl* 

1703.   He  was  president  of  tlie  royal  so-  upon  the  tube  last  mentioned, 

ciety  for  ten  years.   He  left  a  large  coUec-  tube  a  little  cap  of  copper  is  place 

tion  of  manuscripts  to  Magdalen  college,  bottom  of  which  is  a  chemical 

Oxford,  consisting  of  naval  memoirs,  that  kindles  by  percussion.  This 

prints,  and  five  large  folio  volumes  of  an-  sion  is  produced  by  the  cock,  wliic 

cient  English  poetry,  begun  by  Sel-  fore  requires  a  very  strong  sprin; 

den,  and  carrieil  down  to  1700,  from  powder  is  made  in  various  ways, 

which  the  Rcliques  of  Ancient  English  different  materials ;  among  others. 

Poetry,  by  doctor  Percy,  are,  for  the  most  cury,  purified  nitric  acid,  and  £ 

part,  selected.  His  Diary  affi3rds  a  curious  wuie  freed  from  water.   The  cop 

picture  of  the  dissolute  court  of  Charles  IL  in  which  tliis  chemical  powder  i 

Pera  ;   a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  are  two  and  a  half  lines  long  j 

connected  with  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  lines  wide.  Sometimes  the  powdt 

fonnerly  the  quarter  of  the  principal  formed  in  pills,  and  then  a  soinev 

Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews  and  Franks,  ex-  ferent  contrivance  is  required  to  p 

cept  the  French  who  resided  in  Galata.  pills,  covered  with  a  little  wax,  to 

There  were  here  four  Greek  churches,  them  from  moisture,  in  the  snu 

and  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  some  mon-  The  advantages  of  a  percussion  1 

asteries.    llie  Christian  ambassadors  also  great:  1.  Provided  the  spring  of  i; 

resided  here,  and  the  Euro|)ean  style  of  is  strong,  and  the  chemical  ])owdi 

dress  and  living  prevailed  here;  it  was  the  gun  cannot  miss  fire  (as  to 

therefore  called  by  the  Turks  Sioine^s  ter,  the  sportsman  must  choose 

Quarler.    It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  chemist) ;  while  common  locks  are  < 

by  fire  in  August,  18^31.  The  palaces  of  the  to  miss  fire  from  many  causes — 

Austrian  and  Swedish  missions  escaped.  bad  steel,  bad  priming,  and  weak 

Perceval,  Spencer,  second  son  of  John  2.  The  chemical  ])owder  explode 

Perceval,  earl  of  Egmont,  bom  1762,  re-  more  rapidly  and  forcibly  than  c 

ceiyed  his  education  at  Harrow,  and  powder,  and  therefore  explodes  tli 


became  a  member  about  the  year  1775.  produce  a  prompter  and  more  t 

On  quitting  the  university,  he  studied  law.  discharge.   3.  The  moisture  of  the 

He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  sound  hardly  any  influence:  in  a  viole 

constitutional  lawyer,  and  obtained  a  silk  the  lock  is  as  sure  to  give  fire  s 

gown.   In  1801,  he  became  solicitor-gen-  driest  day.   4.  The  danger  of  an  i 

eral,  and,  in  1802,  attorney -general.    On  tional  discharge  is  avoided :  as  Ion 

the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  m  1807,  copper  cap  is  not  placed  on  the  lii 

after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  an-  tlie  gun  cannot  go  ofl^,  even  if  the 

pointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    In  sna]){)ed  by  mistake ;  while,  wit] 

this  post  he  continued  till  May  11, 1812,  guns,  there  is  always  dajigcr,  eve 

when,  while  in  the  act  of  approaching  the  no  priming  has  been  put  in  tJie  j 

door  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  person  cause  some  grains  may  always 

named  Bellingham,  who  had  for  some  through  the  touchhole,  and  die  co< 

time  previously  presented  a  variety  of  nic-  always  be  accidentally  snapped.  T 

raorials  respecting  some  allieged  ill  treat-  or  pills  which  the  sportsman  inui 

meat  received  in  Rudsia,  shot  him  dead,  witu  him  are  not  dangerous,  ha 


der  in  the  gun  itself  more  forcibly, 
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Requires  a  very  ttrong  percussion  to  ex- 
])hx]e  the  powder.  (For  its  manufacture, 
see  Mercury^  vol.  viii,  p.  421 .)  Percussion 
jocks  have  come  very  much  into  use,  and 
attempts  have  even  been  made  to  introduce 
them  into  armies,  though  the  expense  of 
the  chemical  powder  may  be  an  objection. 

Percy,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Bromore,  in 
Ii-claud,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Northumberland,  was  bom  in  Bndge- 
north  in  1728,  and  was  graduated  at 
Christ-church,  Oxfonl,  in  1753.  In  1769, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and,  in  1778,  raised  to  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle,  which  he  resigned  four  years 
after  for  tlie  Irish  bishopric  of  Dromore. 
The  most  popular  of  his  works  are  his 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  (in  3 
vols.,  8vo.),  and  a  poem,  the  Hermit  of 
Wark^vortli.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the 
Icelandic  and  several  of  tlie  Oriental  lan- 
guages, especially  the  Chinese,  fix)m 
which  he  made  some  translations.  His 
other  writings  ore  a  Key  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, a  new  version  of  Solomon's  Song, 
with  u*anslations  of  Mallet's  Northern  An- 
tiquities, and  of  some  pieces  of  Icelandic 
poetry.  He  also  published  a  curious  do- 
mestic reconl,  long  extant  in  the  Percy 
family,  and  known  as  the  Nortliumberland 
Household-Book — a  document  valuable 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  manners.  His 
death  took  place  at  Dromore,  Sept.  30, 
1811. 

Perdiccas  ;  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Macedonia,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of 
the  most  distinguished  general  of  Alexan- 
d<.T,  a  noble  Macedonian,  who  attended 
him  on  his  cam|>iiign  to  Asia,  and  enjoyed 
his  coiiridence  above  all  others.  Alexan- 
d<T^  just  l>efore  his  death,  gave  him  his 
signet-ring,  the  emblem  of  regal  power, 
and,  by  this  action,  seemed  to  fix  upon  him 
:is  his  successor  to  the  tlirone.  Perdiccas 
was  ambitious  enough  to  desire  this  eleva- 
tion ;  but  the  influence  of  iiis  enemies  and 
rivals  prevented  him  from  receiving  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  guardian  of  the 
heir  to  tlio  throne.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  making  himself  second  only  to  the 
kiiig.  But  he  a8j)ired  still  higher,  and  was 
»'ngage<l  in  a  wai*  with  his  rival  Ptolemy, 
wIk'ii  his  soldiffs  mutinied,  partly  owing 
lO  Ills  ov.'u  ju'jx>gunce.  He  was  assiw- 
sinatcd  by  his  soldiers  in  Egypt  B.  C.  35fJ, 
tliree  yeai*s  altiT  he  had  been  appointed 
guardian  to  the  successor  of  Alexander. 
Pere  de  Lachaise.  (See  LachaistJ) 
Perecrinus  Proteus,  a  notorious  char- 
acter, who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  was  bom  at  Parium,  in  My- 
fiio.  Afler  many  excesses,  he  was  charged 


with  patncide,  and  was  obliged  .to  flee. 
He  Went  to  Palestine,  became  a  ChristtaOy 
and,  by  his  zeal,  which  brought  him  to  a 
dungeon,  gained  the  name  of  a  martyr. 
He  received  support  and  sympathy  from 
every  quarter,  till  the  prefect  of  Syria  set 
him  at  liberty.  He  now  recommenced 
his  wanderings,  was  excluded  from  the 
church  for  hi^  vices,  and  then  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  disgraceful  excesses. 
An  object  of  universal  abhorrence,  he  de- 
sired at  least  to  finish  his  career  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  He  accordingly 
gave  out  that  he  should  bum  himself 
alive  At  the  Olympic  games.  This  he  did, 
in  presence  of  an  immense  multitude 
A.  D.  168.  Much  interest  has  been  giveta 
to  the  history  of  this  singid^  charttctet  by 
tlie  romance  of  Wieland. 

Perem«ial,  in  botany,  is  applied  to 
those  plants  whose  roots  will  abide  many 
years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  in 
winter  or  not  Those  which  retain  their 
leaves  are  called  evergreens  ;  but  such  aik 
cast  their  leaves  are  called  deciduous. 

Perfectibility;  the  capacity  of  bein^ 
made  perfect.  It  is  a  word  used  in 
philosophy,  religious  and  moral,  with 
reference  to  individuals  and  to  society,  to 
tlie  present  and  the  future  state.  Moml 
duties  include  not  only  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  others,  but  also  the  great  duty 
which  w^e  owe  to  ourselves,  to  strive  un- 
interruptedly for  the  improvement  of  Our 
mental  and  moral  faculties.  This  sup- 
poses tliat  our  own  improvement  is  in  our 
own  power,  which  has  been  doubted  by 
certain  philosophers,  materialists  and  oth- 
ers, who  make  our  whole  moral  condition 
dependent  upon  causes  beyond  our  con- 
trol, thus  denying,  in  fact,  a  moral  condi- 
tion. The  question  whether  we  can  ever 
attain,  on  earth,  to  a  state  of  perfection^ 
resolves  itself  into  this — whether  we  can 
ever,  in  this  world,  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  duties,  and  a  perfect 
will  to  perform  them.  The  consideration 
of  the  hinderances  to  such  a  will  and 
knowledge  belongs  to  the  great  question 
of  the  origin  of  evil.  But,  however  im- 
perfect may  be  all  the  attainments  that  we 
can  make  in  tliis  world,  on  which  point 
eveiy  one's  own  coiiscience  will  satisfy 
iiiin  Iwtter  than  the  Uiost  elaborate  reason- 
ing, no  one  should  be  deprived  by  such 
considerations  from  striving  for  all  the 
improvement  within  his  power.  To  stop, 
or  to  gp  backwards,  is  to  be  wretched. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  perfectibility  of  soci- 
ety. It  was  loudly  maintained  by  some 
French  writers,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
re\t)lution  of  the  last  century,  that  society 
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W89  making  a  progress  which  roust  ulti- 
mately end  in  a  perfect  state.  Whether 
they  meant  that  the  individuals  composing 
society  would  become  perfect,  or  referred 
to  some  unintelli^ble  perfection  in  the 
social  system,  disunct  finom  the  individu- 
als composiog  it,  history  and  the  experi- 
ence of  every  reflecting  man  sufficiently 
prove  the  notion  to  1^  visionary.  For 
some  centuries,  the  European  races  seem 
to  have  been  improving  in  several  re- 
spects ;  in  others,  however,  they  have  es- 
sentially retrograded ;  and,  however  great 
the  improvement,  on  the  whole,  may  be, 
few,  we  believe,  think  that  tlie  state  of 
human  society  will  ever  become  perfect ; 
but  this  is  no  more  discouraging  than  the 
corresponding  imperfection  m  uie  case  of 
the  individual.  {See  CivUtzation,)  Thirdly, 
as^to  perfectibility  in  a  future  state.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  mean  by  future  perfec- 
tion the  possibility  of  attaining  unlimited 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  because 
this  would  destroy  all  difference  between 
ourselves  and  God.  The  word  perfecti- 
bUiiy,  used  in  reference  to  man,  can,  of 
course,  mean  nothing  more  than  a  capaci- 
ty of  unending  improvement,  and  reason 
does  not  rebuke  the  hope  of  such  a  prog- 
ress. It  has  been  asked  whether  the  hap- 
piness to  be  expected  from  constant  prog- 
ress in  a.  future  state  would  not  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  despondency  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  imperfection,  which 
would  only  increase  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  Such  a  question  seems  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  the  happiness  which 
virtuous  effort,  and  a  consciousness  of 
improvement,  gives  on  earth.  The  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  Leibnitz,  when  he 
compared  the  relation  between  blessed 
spirits  and  the  Deity  to  that  existing  be- 
tween the  asymptote  ((].  v.)  and  the  hy- 
perbola, the  former  of  which  is  mathemat- 
ically proved  to  approach  the  latter  ad  in- 

£iiitmif  without  ever  reaching  it,  is  well 
own ;  but,  though  a  beautiful  compar- 
ison, it  throws  no  light  upon  the  question. 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  tlie  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him," 

Peroolesi.  (See  the  last  page  in  the 
Appendix,  end  of  this  volume.) 

Peri.  The  Peris,  in  Persian  mythology, 
are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex- 
cluded from  paradise  until  their  penance 
is  accomplished. 

Pericardium,  in  anatomy,  is  a  mem- 
branous bag  filled  with  water,  which  con- 
tains the  heart  in  man  and  many  other 
animals. 


Pericarpium,  among  botanists ;  a  cot 
ering  or  case  for  the  seeds  of  plants. 

Pericles,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
statesmen  of  Greece,  whose  age  (about 
^B.  C.  444)  was  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  art  and  science,  was  bora  at 
Athens.  His  father  was  Xanthippus,  a 
general  celebrated  for  his  victory  over  the 
Persians  at  Mycale.  Damon,  Anaxagoras, 
and  Zeno  of  Elea,  were  his  instructers. 
Connected  by  family  relations  with  the 
aristocracy,  he  at  first  avoided  taking  part 
in  the  concerns  of  state,  both  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  witli  which  the  multitude 
viewed  this  party,  and  because  Cimon  was 
already  at  its  head.  He  tlierefore  aimed, 
at  first,  only  to' gain  the  favor  of  the  i>op- 
ular  party.  Cimon  was  munificent  and 
affable;  Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  shunned 
festivals  and  all  public  amusements.  He 
was  never  seen  abroad,  but  in  the  Pryta- 
neum  and  the  popular  assembly,  and  his 
manners  were  characterized  by  gravity 
and  dignity.  As  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Areopagus,  he  used  all  his  influence 
to  diminish  the  consideration  of  tliat  body, 
and  instigated  his  friend  Ephialtes  to  make 
that  tribunal  an  object  of  jealousy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a  decree  transferring  the  in- 
vestigation and  decision  of  most  cases  to 
otlier  courts.  His  eloquence  was  so  ele- 
vated and  powerful,  that  it  was  said  of 
him  that  he  thundered  and  lightened  in 
his  speeches,  and  his  countrymen  called 
him  the  Olympian,  He  carefully  avoided 
all  that  could  displease  the  people,  and 
even  submitted  to  indignities  witli  the 
greatest  patience.  It'  is  said  that  a  com- 
mon citizen  followed  him  to  his  house 
one  evening  from  a  popular  assembly,  re- 
viling him  at  every  step.  He  ordered  a 
servant  to  light  the  man  home  witli  a 
torch.  When  tlie  popular  party  procured 
the  accusation  of  Cimon,  Pericles  was  one 
of  the  judges.  He  conducted,  however, 
with  great  moderation,  and  spoke  of  hb 
distinguished  fellow-citizen  with  due  re- 
spect. The  banishment  of  his  rival  re- 
moved all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
his  ambitious  designs.  As  Cimon  had  fed 
and  clothed  the  people,  Pericles  also  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  the  needy  fh)m  the 
public  treasury.  In  the  war  which  broke 
out  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedte* 
ihonians,  13.  C.  458,  Pericles  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  un- 
successful engagement  at  Tanagra,  and 
soon  afler  invaded  the  Peloponnesus  with 
a  fleet  and  a  small  army.  To  please  the 
people,  who  desired  the  return  of  Cimon, 
he  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  his 
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recall.  By  means  of  his  sister,  however, 
Pericles  had  made  a  private  agreement 
with  Qimon,  by  which  the  command  of 
the  army  was  left  to  the  latter,  and  the 
government  of  the  state  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  Oi- 
mon,  he  became,  as  it  were,  prince  of 
Athens ;  for,  although  tlie  aristocracy  set 
up  against  him  Thucydides,  the  son  of 
Melesias,  a  relation  of  Cimon,  he  was  too 
unequal  to  maintain  the  opposition. 
I  should  throw  him  to  the  ground,"  said 
he  once  of  Pericles,  **  he  would  say  that 
he  had  never  been  prostrated,  and  would 
persuade  the  spectators  to  believe  him." 
From  this  time,  Pericles  ruled  the  state, 
but  without  assuming  the  title  of  prince, 
and  endeavored  to  occupy  the  people 
with  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  or 
warlike  enterprises.  By  his  great  public 
works,  he  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Athe- 
nians, while  he  beautified  the  city,  and 
employed  many  laborers  and  artists.  To 

Eay  the  expenses  of  these  undertakings, 
e  caused  the  public  treasuiy  of  Greece 
to  be  transported  from  Delos  to  Athens, 
and  justified  this  act  of  perfidy  by  saying 
that  the  money  had  been  raised  to  defend 
the  nation  from  the  invasion  of  barba- 
rians ;  and,  as  this  end  had  been  attained 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Athenians,  the 
allies  had  no  furtlier  right  to  inquire  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  His  per- 
sonal integrity  in  pecuniary  matters  was 
above  suspicion.  Of  this  we  have  ^  re- 
markable example:  During  an  expedi- 
tion against  Euboea,  the  LacedsBmonians 
invaded  Attica,  as  the  allies  of  the  Mega- 
rians.  Pericles  averted  an  attack  by  bribing 
the  tutor  of  the  Spartan  king.  When  he 
submitted  his  accounts  for  examination, 
ten  talents  were  charged  for  secret  ser- 
vices, and  the  Athenians  were  satisfied 
without  any  further  account  Pericles 
finally  made  himself  master  of  the  impor- 
tant island  of  Euboea,  B.  C.  447,  and,  soon 
after,  concluded  a  truce  of  thuty  years 
with  the  Spartana  To  set  bounds  to  the 
popular  power,  which  he  had  hitherto 
labored  to  increase,  he  now  procured  the 
revival  of  an  old  law,  deckring  no  person 
a  citizen  of  Athens  whose  father  and 
mother  were  not  both  Athenian  citizens, 
and  caused  5000  individuals,  who  had  be- 
fore been  free,  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  This 
act  is  a  proof  of  the  great  influence  of 
Pericles,  and,  doubtless,  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  a  majority  of  the  citizens, 
whose  importance  was  increased  by  a 
diminution  of  the'ur  numbers.  Pericles 
took  advantage  of  the  armistice  with 
Sparta  to  make  vrar  upon  the  Samians 
2* 


(B.  C.  440),  who  opposed  the  pretensions 
ot"  Athens.  He  was  partly  persuaded  to 
undertake  this  war  by  Aspasia.  (q.  v.J 
The  expedition,  in  which  she  attendea 
Pericles,  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
island  and  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cratic govemmenL  The  Samians  soon 
rose  and  expelled  the  Athenian  garrison ; 
but  Pericles  again  reduced  them  to  sub- 
jection. On  bis  return  to  Athens,  he  de- 
livered the  celebrated  funeral  oration  in 
memory  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the 
expedition,  which  had  such  an  eflect  upon 
his  audience,  that  the  women  crowded 
about  him,  and  wreathed  his  temples  with 
flowers.  Thucydides  was  banished  in  the 
struggles  of  parties,  and  the  importance 
of  Pericles  was  greatly  increased,  till  the 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians  awoke,  when 
thev  found  those  hopes  abortive  which 
bad  been  excited  by  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded the  Peloponnesian  war.  Some  of 
the  friends  of  Pericles  became  the  objects 
of  public  prosecutions — ^Anaxagoras,  his 
venerable  instructer,  on  a  charge  of  irre- 
ligion ;  Aspasia  on  account  of  her  connex- 
ion with  Pericles.  He  undertook  to  plead 
her  cause  himself,  and  was  so  affected  that 
he  forgot  his  dignity,  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  procured  her  acquittal ;  but  he  with- 
drew Anaxagoras  from  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  by  conducting  him  from  Attica 
under  his  own  protection.  When  the  Spar- 
tans, who  had  assumed  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  states  of  Greece,  sent  to  Ath- 
ens, demanding  a  compensation  for  the 
injuries  which  had  been  done  to  these 
states,  and  threatening  war  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, Pericles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
reject  the  proposal,  and  thus  became  the 
author  of  the  fatal  Peloponnesian  war. 
(See  Peloponnesus.)  Some  maintain  that 
his  object  was  to  keep  his  countxymen 
employed  abroad,  in  order  to  avert  their 
attention  from  his  government,  particularly 
as  his  enemies  were  daily  increasing,  and 
that  Aspasia  entertained  a  violent  hatred 
against  Sparta.  The  probability  is,  that 
Pericles,  misled  by  his  views  of  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public, would  consent  to  no  concessions, 
particularly  as  such  a  measure  would  be 
fatd  to  his  own  greatness.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  (B.  C.  431),  Peri- 
cles recommended  to  the  Athenians  to 
turn  all  their  attention  to  Uie  defence  of 
the  city  and  to  naval  armaments,  rather 
than  to  the  protection  of  tiieir  territories. 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  mnde  commander- 
in-chief;  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of 
the  Athenians,  he  allowed  the  superior 
iforcef  of  the  Spartans  and  theur  alhea  to 
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adTance  to  Achamie,  in  Atdca,  without 
resistaoce,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  to 
Locris  and  iEgina,  which  took  twofold 
vengeance  for  the  ravages  in  Attica.  After 
the  Peloponnesians  had  retired,  he  invad- 
ed the  territory  of  Megaris,  which  had 
beeti  the  cause  of  the  war.  At  the  end 
of  this  campaign,  he  dehvered  a  eulogy 
over  those  who  had  fallen  in  their  coun- 
try's service.  The  next  year,  a  plague 
br6ke  out  at  Athens,  which  made  such 
dreadful  havoc,  that  Pericles  was  obliged 
to  summon, all  his  fortitude  to  sustain  his 
countrymen  and  himself.  To  occupy 
their  attention,  he  fitted  out  a  large  fleet, 
and  sailed  to  Epidaurus ;  but  the  mortality 
among  his  troops  prevented  him  from  efiect- 
ing  any  thing  important  He  returned  with 
a  small  force ;  but  the  Athenians  no  longer 
put  confidence  in  him.  He  was  deprived 
of  the  command,  and  obliged  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  though  no  particular  crime 
was  charged  against  him.  The  fickle 
people,  however,  soon  recalled  him  to  the 
bead  of  the  state,  and  gave  him  more 
power  than  ho  had  before  enjoyed.  But, 
amid  his  numerous  civil  cares,  he  was 
afflicted  by  domestic  calamities.  His  eld- 
est son,  Xanthippus,  who  had  hved  at  va- 
riance with  him,  died  of  the  plague.  The 
same  disease  carried  off  his  sister,and  many 
of  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  and, 
among  the  rest,  Paralus,  his  only  remain- 
ing son  by  his  first  marriage.  This  afflic- 
tion moved  him  to  tears.  To  console  him 
for  this  loss,  the  Athenians  repealed  the 
law  which  he  had  himself  previously  in- 
troduced, in  regard  to  children  whose 
parents  were  not  both  citizens,  and  thus 
placed  his  son  by  Aspasia  among  the  citi- 
zens. But  Ids  strength  was  gone:  he 
0unk  into  a  hngering  sickness,  and  died 
B.  C.  429,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneaian  war.  When  he  lay  upon  his 
death-bed,  his  friends,  in  their  lamenta- 
tions, spoke  of  his  great  achievements; 
but  he  suddenly  started  up  and  exclaimed, 
*^In  these  things  I  have  many  equals; 
but  this  is  my  glory,  that  I  have  never 
caused  an  Athenian  to  wear  mourning.'' 
By  the  death  of  Pericles,  Atliens  lost  her 
most  distinguished  citizen,  to  whom,  al- 
though deficient  in  severe  virtue,  is  not  to 
be  denied  greamess  of  soul.  His  educa- 
tion enhghtened  his  mind,  and  raised  him 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  His  am- 
bition was  to  give  his  country  supremacy 
over  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and,  while  he 
ruled  it,  Athens  maintained  tliis  rank  both 
in  an  intellectual  and  political  view^  To 
Paricles  the  city  was  indebted  for  its 


finest  ornaments — ^tlie  Partiienon,  tlie 
Odeon,  the  Propylseum,  the  Long  Walls 
numerous  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
The  golden  age  of  Grecian  art,  the  age  of 
Phidias  (q.  v.),  ceased  with  Pericles.  Hib 
name  is  therefore  connected  with  the 
highest  glory  of  art,  science  and  power  hi 
Athens ;  and  if  he  is  accused  of  having 
conducted  the  city  to  the  edge  of  that 
precipice  from  which  she  could  not  es- 
cape,  yet  he  must  receive  the  praise  of 
havuig  contributed  greatly  to  make  her 
the  intellectual  queen  of  all  the  states  of 
antiquity. 

Perier,  Casimir,  formerly  a  banker, 
and  member  of  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  liberal  orators,  was 
bom  at  Grenoble,  in  1777,  and,  afler  finish- 
ing his  education  at  the  college  of  the 
oratory  in  Lyons,  entered  the  militaiy 
service  at  an  early  age.  He  senred  with 
honor  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  (1799  and 
1800),  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  re- 
spectable merchant,  he  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  for  mercantile  bumneas. 
In  1802,  he  establi^ed  a  banking  house  ia 
company  with  his  brother,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  acquired  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  difiScult  and 
imixntant  questions  of  public  credit  and 
finance.  Cotton  manufactories,  machine 
manufactories,  and  several  other  manufiic- 
turing  establishments,  were  canied  on  by 
the  brothers,  and  Casimir  introduced  im- 
provements into  the  processes.  In  1815 
Casimir  Perier  published  a  pamphlet 
against  the  system  of  foreign  loans,  char- 
acterized by  clearness  and  soundness  of 
views,  and  in  1817  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  department  of  the  Seine  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Here  be  wat 
no  less  distinguished  as  the  firm  and  elo- 
quent advocate  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples, than  as  an  enhghtened  and  sagacious 
financier.  In  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
took  a  decided  part  in  fiivor  of  the  na- 
tional liberties ;  was  one  of  the  deputation 
appointed  to  wait  on  marshal  Marmont 
during  the  three  days ;  a  member  of  the 
municipal  commission  of  the  provisional 
government,  July  28;  but  did  not  sign 
Sieu*  declaration  of  the  dethronement  of 
Charles  X.  When  Charles  made  his  last 
effort  to  retain  the  throne,  he  ordered 
the  duke  of  Mortemart  to  form  a  minis- 
try, who  made  M.  Perier  minister  of 
finance,  and  general  Gerard  that  of  war. 
August  5th,  Perier  was  chosen  president 
of  tlie  chambers,  and  on  the  12di  form- 
ed one  of  the  first  cabinet  of  the  new 
king,  without  holding  th«  poit-fblioof  any 
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department '  In  Marcb,  1831,  be  suceeeded 
Lamtte  as  president  of  the  council,  with 
the  department  of  the  interior;  Louis 
(q.  V.)  being  minister  of  finance,  S^bastiani 
of  foreign  afikirs,  and  De  Rigny  of  the 
marine.  (S^  Dranct,  in  the  Appendix,  at 
the  end  of  the  work.)  The  chief  en- 
deaTor  of  M.  Porter's  ministry,  so  fer, 
appears  to  be  to  keep  France  at  peace 
with  Europe,  and  thereby  to  make  com- 
merce and  manufactures  flourish,  to  estab- 
lish civil  liberty  and  repress  the  military 
spirit ;  and,  secondly,  to  render  the  gov- 
ernment more  firm.  The  opposition  re- 
proach him  with  ignominiously  courting 
the  favor  of  tlie  absolute  monarchs,  with 
havinff  deprived  France  of  the  honorable 
and  elevated  position  due  to  her  in  the 
European  system,  with  being  unwillinff 
to  follow  up,  frankly,  the  principles  of 
the  *^July  revolution,"  and  with  having 
sacrificed  Italy  to  Austria,  and  Poland  to 
Russia. 

Perigee,  or  Perioeum.    (See  .^^po- 

pERiHELioir,  or  Peribelidm  ;  that  point 
in  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  comet,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  sun ;  being  the  extremity 
of  its  transverse  axis,  nearest  to  that 
focus  in  which  the  sun  is  placed,  and 
thus  opposed  to  the  aphdion,  which  is  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  same  axis.  The 
ancient  astronomers  used,  instead  of  this, 
the  term  verigaum,  as  they  placed  the 
earth  in  the  centre.  The  periheUon  dis- 
tances of  the  several  planets,  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being 
taken  as  unity,  are  as  follows : 


Mercury,  .1815831 
Venus,  .7164793 
Earth,  .9831468 
Mare,  1.4305595 
Vesta,  2.2797800 
Juno,  2.4122190 


Ceres,  2.6890660 
Pallas,  2.5222080 
Jupiter,  5.1546127 
Saturn,  9.4826022 
Umnu8,19,1366347 
(See  Aphdvm.) 


Perillus.   (See  Phalaris.) 

Perimeter,  in  geometry;  the  bounds 
or  limits  of  any  figure  or  body  The 
perimeters  of  suifaces  or  figures  are  lines ; 
those  of  bodies  are  8urface&  In  circular 
figures,  instead  of  perinutar^  we  my  c(r- 
cumftrmeCf  or  paipkenL 

Period  (fix>m  tne  Greek  *<pt«3of,  a  cir- 
cuit] ;  a'  division  of  time,  or  of  events 
occurring  in  it.  The  astronomer  calls 
the  time  of  a  revolution  of  a  heavenly 
body,  or  the  time  occupied  in  its  return  to 
the  same  point  of  its  orbit,  its  period, 
(See  P(ane(«,  and  KefUr.y-In  chronoloj^, 
period  denotes  a  division  of  time,  during 
which  certain  phenomena  comi>lete  their 
colnlel^  which  m  repeated  in  never- 


ending  succession.  Chronology  depends 
entirely  upon  astronomy ;  and  uefore  the 
latter  had  made  known  the  true  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  former  re- 
mained in  a  confused  state.  The  princi- 
pal periods  of  the  Greeks  were — ^IVieton's 
lunar  period  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
according  to  which  the  Greeks  computed 
their  astronomical  calendar  from  432  B.  C. ; 
the  period  of  Calippus  (330  B.  C),  or  tliat 
of  Alexander,  which  comprised  4  times  19, 
or  76  years  minus  1  day ;  and  the  still 
more  accurate  period  of  Hipparchus,  of 
304  years,  which  made  the  tropical  solar 
Year  only  6  minutes  and  16  seconds  too 
long.  The  Roman  indiction  (q.  v.)  was  a 
period  of  15  years,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  very  clear.  The  Julian  period,  in- 
vented by  Scaliger,  consisting  of  7980 
Julian  years,  was  intended  to  reduce  to 
the  same  result  tlie  difierent  computations 
of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the 
creation.  It  is  the  product  of  tlie  num- 
bers 28, 19  and  15 ;  or  the  solar,  lunar  and 
indiction  cycle.  (See  Cycle.)  After  28 
times  19,  or  532  years,  the  new  and  full 
moons  return  in  the  same  order,  u|>on  the 
same  day  of  the  week  and  month,  in  the 
Julian  calendar,  and  the  three  chrono- 
logical cycles  (the  solar  cycle  of  28  ^ears, 
the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  the  mdic- 
tion  cycle  of  15  years]  recommence  at  the 
same  time.  Tliis  period  is  also  called  the 
great  Poached  cycle,  and  the  Victorian  or 
Uionysian  period.  The  year  of  the  birtli 
of  Christ,  in  the  Juhan  period,  is  4714.  It 
is  now  little  used,  as  we  reckon  by  years 
before  and  after  Christ — In  history,  a 
period  is  a  certain  division  of  time,  deter- 
mined by  events,  giving  to  it  die  character 
of  a  whole.  A  judicious  division  of  his- 
tory into  periods  is  very  necessary  for  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole,  and,  in  fact,  is 
the  necessary  result  of  an  mjelligent 
method  of  studying  history.  The  ancients 
wrote  general  history  ethnographically 
(q.  v.],  and  chronologically,  or  in  the  way 
of  annals.  Bossuet,  in  his  Discovra  sur 
VHiaioire  univeraeUey  and  OfiTerhaus^  in  his 
Con^endium  Hiatoria  unvveraaliay  divided 
history  by  centuries,  and  by  subdivisions 
of  the  latter ;  but  modem  historians  have 
preferred  to  divide  universal  histoi^  by  pe- 
riods. Voltaune,  in  his  Eaaai  sur  VHiatoirt 
gSniraUy  Millot,  Condillac,  Gatterer,  Schl6- 
zer,and,ingenc^,all  the  principal  modem 
historians,  nave  followed  this  plan.  The 
progress  of  civilization  and  of  civil  liberty 
18  more  important  than  the  order  of  dy- 
nasties, or  tne  fluctuations  of  power ;  and 
the  periods  of  history  ought  to  be  founded 
upon  tho  various  stages  or  manifestations 
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of  these.  A  judicious  division  into  pc« 
riods  con  be  effected  only  by  a  clear  and 
philosophical  view  of  history.  Philo- 
sophical views  are  the  great  object  of  the 
study ;  but  incautious  philosophizmg  often 
leads  the  reader  to  deductions  drawn 
from  his  own  imagination  rather  than 
from  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  facts.  The  di- 
vision of  history  into  periods,  founded  on 
general  views,  requires,  therefore,  great 
care.  The  philosophico-historical  school 
of  Germany,  at  tlie  head  of  which,  at 
present,  we  may  put  professor  Hegel,  Tias 
fallen  into  glaring  errors  in  this  respecL 
This  same  censure,  however,  by  no  means 
belongs  to  all  the  philosophical  historians 
of  that  countxy,  but  should  be  confined  to 
the  school  wliich  is  particularly  tenned 
phUosophicaL  The  division  into  periods 
must  vary,  both  according  to  the  chief 
aim  of  the  historian  and  according  to  the 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  existing 
*  in  his  time.  Thus  a  historian  who  pro- 
poses to  vmte  a  histoiy  of  religions,  or 
who  thinks  that  religious  revolutions  have 
always  been  the  most  important,  and  are 
the  best  standards  by  which  to  measure 
the  other  changes  in  human  society,  will 
establish  his  division  into  periods  accord- 
ingly. Another  wilt  take,  as  his  basis, 
the  political  changes  of  nations.  The 
most  perfect  division  would  be  that 
tvhich  should  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  each 
period,  that  feature  which  was  the  most 
strongly  characteristic  of  it,  which  is  not 
always  easy,  as  one  principle  often  con- 
tinues strongly  operative,  while  another 
has  risen  to  an  important  influence,  tlireat- 
ening  to  supersede  it  In  such  a  division 
of  universal  history,  civilization,  religion, 
government,  learning,  important  inven- 
tions, &C.,  would  all  become,  in  turn, 
the  bases  of  the  various  periods.  (See 
Epochs,  and  Hisiory,) 

A  ptriodj  or  senUnce,  in  writing,  is  a 
series  of  logically  connected  passages ;  a 
passage  developed  in  properly  connected 
parts.  Aristotle's  definition,  which  makes 
it  a  discourse  having  its  beginning  and 
end  in  itself,  is  indistinct  Every  passage 
would  then  be  a  period ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  whole  speech,  a  whole  work, 
would  be  a  period.  Periods  should  not 
be  too  long,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
limits  distinctly.  Cicero's  rule,  that  a  pe- 
riod ought  not  to  be  longer  than  four 
hexameters,  is  as  insufficient  as  the  other, 
that  it  should  be  sufiiciently  short  to  be 
spoken  at  one  breath,  without  exhaustion 
of  the  lungs.  If  it  is  properly  constructed, 
the  voice  finds  resting-pkices  enouffh; 
and,  if  its  pans  are  logically  connected,  h 


is  not  difficult  to  follow  their  connezioii 
and  to  fonn  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
whole.  In  some  languages,  the  rules  ibr 
the  construction  of  periods  are  stricter 
than  in  others :  some  allow  great  liberty. 
To  the  former  belongs  the  English  ho- 
guage ;  to  the  latter,  the  Greek,  Latin  and 
German.  The  genius  of  the  Germn 
language,  in  particular,  allows  of  veij 
long  and  involved  periods,  in  which  po^ 
spicuity  frequently  suffers  seriously ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  whole  meaning 
of  a  long,  sentence  in  that  language  de- 
pends upon  the  last  word,  so  that  we  are 
kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  ideas  conveyed, 
until  the  decisive  word  appears.  The 
following  rules  should  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  a  period:  1.  The  chief 
idea  must  be  made  prominent,  whilst  the 
secondary  ideas  are  presented  with  i 
force  proportioned  to  their  importance; 
2.  there  should  be  a  certain  proportioo 
between  the  length  of  the  dififerent  mem- 
bers ;  3.  tlie  subordinate  parts  should 
each  serve  for  the  more  distinct  explant* 
tion  of  the  preceding,  and  should  not  be 
too  much  accumulated ;  4.  the  ideas  to  be 
conveyed  should  be  presented  in  a  certain 
gradation,  from  the  less  distinct  to  the 
more  disdncL  fit>m  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger,  the  less  important  to  the  more 
important,  except  the  contrary  efiTect  is 
expressly  intended.  Important  as  the 
logical  and  grammatical  arrangement  of  a 
period  is,  tlie  musical  and  rythmical  is  bj 
no  means  to  be  neglected.  Much  de- 
pends here  upon  tact,  but  study  can  much 
improve  this.  There  is  a  harmony  in  lan- 
guage which,  if  it  cannot  convince,  yet  can 
strongly  affect,  can  carry  the  reader  along, 
or  impress  a  sentiment  indelibly.  Yet 
undue  refinement,  an  overlabored  choice 
of  phrase,  is  to  be  studiously  avoided. 
The  rhythm  of  a  period  ^the  nttmertia)  cor- 
responds to  the  metre  in  poetry,  and  is 
important  for  all  languages,  particularly 
for  those  which,  like  the  Greek  or  Ger- 
man, have  a  real  prosody.  Only  a  few 
general  rules  can  be  given  for  rhythm :  the 
ear  of  the  writer  or  speaker  must  be  his 
principal  guide.  The  beginning  of  a  pe- 
riod should  be  fitted  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  hearer.  Hence  it  is  well  to  choosa 
such  words  as  fill  the  ear ;  e.  g.  in  lan- 
guages which  have  a  prosody,  the  Jint 
p<Kon  ( —  v/^^J,  the  iomcua  a  nu^an 

\  w ),  the  third  epitrites  (  — \ 

and  some  others.  The  concluraon  ought 
to  satisfy  the  ear  by  its  finn  and  full  sound. 
The  followii}g  feet  are  therefore  desirable: 
ihefotuih  paon  (^^w  — ),  the  omp^tbrs- 
da^  (w  — v/),thea7tft&ocd^  (  sx\ 
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id^vs  iamhta  ( —  wwvy  — ),  the  di" 
iU8  ( —  —  which  it  is  best  to 
in  one  word,  and  the  dadylua  tro- 
( —  w  ^  —  which,  however,  on 
nt  of  its  hexametrical  form,  is  to  be 
with  great  caution.  The  period 
1  have  a  proper  proportion  of  pauses, 
to  be  equally  removed  from  total 
larity,  and  from  a  constantly-retum- 
mmetry  which  approaches  to  metri- 
bythm.  The  construction  of  sen- 
)  attained  a  perfection  with  the 
:s,  which  has  not  been  reached  b^ 
ther  nation,  for  two  reasons, — their 
and  univer^  feeling  of  the  beauti- 
nd  the  richness  of  tlieir  charming 
in  participles  and  well-tounding 
lations.  The  Romans  imitated  the 
Ls,  but  the  example  of  Cicero  is  not 
closely  followed,  as  ho  amplifies  his 
es  too  much. 

physiology,  periods  designate  the 
IS  stages  in  the  developement  and 

of  the  animal  organization,  which 
stinguished  by  a  marked  character ; 
t  period  of  childhood,  of  puberty,  &c. 
di  also  denote,  in  medicine,  those 
tions  of  phenomena  which  we  ob- 
in  certain  diseases^  e*  g.  in  intermit- 
3vers,  the  increase  of  uie  disorder  in 
^ening,  &c.  Periodical  diseases  are 
IS,  at  certain  times,  make  regular  at- 

or  are  attended  with  regular  aggra- 
is.  This  property  is  veiy  common, 
here  is  hurdly  a  disease  in  which  it 
Dt  been  observed  in  the  case  of  some 
dual.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
58  which  always  pursues  its  course 
lically. 

aioDfCALS,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
ord,  are  all  publications  which  ap- 
it  rcgiilar  intervols ;  and  in  the  wide 

which  the  wonl  has  now  received, 
Y  even  be  considered  as  embracing 

publications  which,  as  is  not  unfre- 
ly  the  case  in  Germany,  appear  from 
lo  time,  yet  neither  at  regular  inter- 
ior in  numbers  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
1  (Zwanglose  Hejle),  The  periodical 
,  comprising  newspapers,  reviev^s, 
zincs,  aimuai  registers,  &c.,  devoted 
jligion,  politics,  the  sciences,  arts, 
ements,  husbandry,  &c.,  is  one  of 
lost  interesting  and  most  momentous 
quences  of  tiie  invention  of  the  art 
intiii^.  At  first,  slips  of  paper  con- 
ij»  a  few  particulars,  intended  princi- 
Ibr  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  peri- 
ls have  now  become  one  of  the  most 
rtant  parts  of  the  machinery  of  so- 

particularly  in  England,  France  and 
f.  States.   Without  an  acquaintance 


with  this  department  of  litemture,  tbo 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  understood,  and  the  histo- 
rian vnh  find  it  essential  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  great  movements  of  our  time. 
Chliteaubriand  threw  Vill^le  from  his  sad- 
dle, by  articles  in  the  Journal  dtsDihcAs ;  and 
when  we  see  editors  of  newspapers  draw- 
ing up  a  protest  so  noble  and  histor- 
ical as  that  of  the  Paris  editors  on  July 
26,  1830,  and  immediately  afterwards 
shedding  tlieir  l)Iood  for  the  rights  there- 
in maintained;  and  find  statesmen  like 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Peel,  contributing 
articles  to  English  reviews, — we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  importance  of  the  peri- 
odical press.  We  have  given,  in  the  article 
Newspapers^  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
present  state  of  that  branch  of  ])criodical 
literature.  The  first  journal  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  review  was  the  Journal  des 
Savants,  established  in  1GG3.  Its  success 
gave  rise  to  Les  JVbuvdles  de  la  R^uh- 
lique  des  LeUrts,  by  Bayle ;  Le  Mercure, 
by  Vis6  ;  Lt  Journal  de  Trivoux,  set  up 
by  P.  Catrou,  a  Jesuit ;  in  Italy,  to  the 
Gionude  de'  Literati ;  in  Germany,  to  the 
^cta  Erudiiorum  [q.  v.).  In  England,  the 
first  review  of  this  sort  was  tlie  Monthly, 
commenced  in  1749,  and  still  publisher!. 
(For  funher  information,  see  the  arti- 
cle Review,)  The  utility  of  periodicals 
has  been  very  great ;  they  have  spread 
knowledge  tlirough  quarters  to  which  the 
bulky  productions  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  never  could  have 
penetrated.  The  reviews,  in  particular, 
have  done  much  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth  and  just  tliinking.  But  the  period- 
ical press,  like  every  tiling  else  in  the 
world,  has  its  bad  side  as  well  as  its  good, 
and  one  of  it8  bad  consequences  has  been 
a  taste  for  suijcrficial  accomplishment. 
Periodicals,  however,  have  become  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  as  the  circle  of  civiliza- 
tion has  widened,  as  the  various  nations 
iiave  become  more  and  more  interested  in 
each  other,  and  as  the  great  interests  of 
mankind  have  been  more  deeply  investi- 
gated and  more  universally  discussed. 
F^or  a  citizen  of  Atliens,  the  market  and 
the  gymnasia  may  have  afforded  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  news  to  keep  him  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  events  generally  inter- 
esting to  his  community;  the  wits  of 
Florence  may  have  found  the  shop  of 
Burchiello  (q.  v.)  a  sufficient  centre  of  in- 
telligence; but  our  times  require  much 
more  regular,*  extensive  and  effectual 
means  for  the  difi^usion  of  information  on 
the  events  and  producdons  of  the  day,  and 
for  the  discussion  of  the  numberless  im- 
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portant  subjects  which  occupy  the  miuds 
of  men. 

Periosteum.   (See  Bone,) 

Peripatetic  Philosophy.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  (q.  v.)  received  this 
name  either  from  his  custom  of  teaching 
while  walking  (ircpiirarciy),  or  from  the  place 
where  it  was  taught — a  walk  planted  with 
trees.  We  can  give  but  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  system  of  tliis  powerful  mind. 
Philosophy  was  to  Aristotle  the  science  of 
knowledge.  Direct  knowledge,  by  which 
we  know  immediately  the  general  and 
necessary,  rests  on  experience.  According 
to  him,  logic,  as  a  preparatory  science,  as 
the  organ  of  all  science,  has  tlie  prece- 
dence of  all.  Logic  either  treats  of  ap- 
pearances, and  is  then  called  dialectics ;  or 
of  truth,  and  is  tlien  called  analytics.  In 
his  Physics,  he  op|>oses  the  two  systems 
tlien  prevailing  (that  of  emanation,  which 
taught  that  all  things  emanated  from  God ; 
and  the  atomic,  which  explained  the  origin 
of  things  by  the  concourse  of  atoms,  eter- 
nal, like  God),  and  assumes  the  eternity 
of  the  world.  According  to  him,  tlie 
heavens  are  of  a  more  perfect  and  divine 
nature  than  other  bodies.  In  the  centre 
of  tfie  heavens  is  the  earth,  round  and  sta- 
tionary. The  stars,  hke  the  sky,  beings  of  a 
higher  nature,  but  of  grosser  matter,  move, 
tliough  not  of  themselves,  but  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  primum  mobile.  Every 
change  presupposes  a  substraium  (sub- 
stance], that  by  which  a  thing  becomes 
possible ;  a  /on/i,  by  which  a  tiling  be- 
comes real;  and  privation^  inasmuch  as 
the  existence  of  a  certain  form  is  founded 
on  the  exclusion  of  others.  All  change  or 
motion  takes  place  in  regard  to  substance, 
(juantity.  quality  and  place.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  s^ubstances — those  alternate- 
ly in  motion  and  at  rest,  as  the  animals ; 
those  |)i?riieiually  in  motion,  as  the  sky ; 
and  those  eternally  stationary.  The  last, 
in  themselves  immovable  and  imperish- 
able, are  the  source  and  origin  of  ail  mo- 
tion. Among  tliern  there  must  be  one  first 
being,  unchangeable,  which  acts  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  being.  All 
that  is  proceeds  from  it ;  it  is  the  most 
|)erfect  intelligence — God.  The  innnedi- 
ate  action  of  this  first  mover — happy  in 
the  contemplaiion  of  himself— extends  on- 
ly to  the  heavens  ;  the  other  inferior 
s]>hen's  are  moved  by  otlitT  incor|>oi*eal 
and  eternal  substances,  which  the  popular 
belief  adores  as  gods,  and  to  which  it  attrib- 
utes boilies,  contrary  to  their  nature.  The 
80(d  is  the  principle  of  lite  in  the  organic 
body,  and  is  ins(3parable  from  the  body. 
As  faculties  of  the  80ul|  Aristotle  enume- 


rates tlie  faculty  of  generation  and  nv* 
trition  ;  of  sensation,  memory  and  recol- 
lection ;  the  faculty  of  thinking,  or  the  un- 
derstanding ;  and  the  faculty  of  demring 
which  is  divided  into  appetite  and  vohtioo. 
The  ethical  principles  of  Aristotle  have 
been  oflen  misunderstood,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  degeneracy  of  his  school; 
and  he  has  been  considered  a  supporter  of 
the  philosophy  whose  principle  is  pleas- 
ure ;  but  to  Aristotle,  the  best  and  highert 
(i.  e.  that  which  is  deshable  for  itadf)  is 
the  happiness  which  originates  from  vi^ 
tuous  actions.  Virtue,  according  to  hiin, 
consists  in  acting  according  to  nature :  bj 
the  expression  "  according  to  nature,"  he 
means,  keeping  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  too  much  and  the  too 
httle.  Thus  valor,  in  his  view  the  fiuiBt  of 
virtues,  is  a  mean  between  cowardice  and 
rashness  ;  temperance  is  an  observance 
of  the  mean  in  respect  to  sensual  enjoy- 
ments. Human  actions,  to  be  called  mor- 
al, must  be  independent  of  external  mo- 
tives ;  otherwise  they  are  but  phenomena, 
the  laws  of  which  l)elong  to  physics,  and 
are  therefore  indifferent  to  the  practiod 
philosopher.  Self-action,  and  conse- 
quently the  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to 
act  in  one  way  or  anodier,  is  the  condition 
of  all  morality.  Perfect  happiness  can  be 
attained  only  in  political  socie^  or  the 
state;  but  the  best  form  of  state  polity 
must  be  determined  by  circumstances 
The  school  of  Aristotle  (the  peripatetic 
school)  continued  at  Athens  uninterrupt- 
edly till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Among 
those  who  proceeded  from  it  are  Theo- 
phrastus,  author  of  several  works  on 
natural  history ;  Strato  of  I^mfjeacus, 
whose  views  are  but  imperfectly  kno>\ii 
to  us  from  some  frngmenis  preservied  by 
Cicero  and  Plutarch  ;  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus.  (q.  v.)  No  one  of  the  philosophical 
schools  of  antiquity  maintained  its  influ- 
ence so  long  as  the  peripatetic.  Even 
down  to  modern  limes,  its  principles 
served  as  the  rule  in  philosophical  inqui- 
ries, and  some  countries  still  honor  Aris- 
totle as  an  infallible  master  of  wisdom. 
The  Arai)iansdid  not  first  make  hini  known 
to  the  philosophers  of  modem  Europe^ 
but  they  extendeil  his  authority.  The 
acuten(;ss  and  profoundness  which  appear 
in  his  works,  his  dogmatic  tone,  his  subtile 
distinctions,  and  the  technical  language, 
fii-st  introduced  by  him  into  philosophy, 
pleased  them  more  than  Plato's  philo- 
sophical doubts  and  allegorical  lan^age. 
But  wo  find  him  in  the  Christian  church 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy ;  and  while  the  influence  of  Plato 
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was  dimimsbed  bv  the  heremes  of  Plato- 
nizing  teacherni  that  of  Aristotle,  which 
the  commentaries  of  Boethius  on  his  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  works  contributed  to 
extend,  was  continually  increasing.  (See 
ScJuUatHcs,)  When  the  works  of  Aristotle 
again  began  to  be  read  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, a  peripatetic  sect,  differing  from  the 
scholastic,  arose,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  which  was  divided  into 
the  Averroists  and  Alexandrians  (so  called, 
from  celebrated  commentatora  on  Aris- 
tode).  To  the  former  belonged  Alex. 
AchiUinus,  Zimara  and  Ciesalpinus ;  tu  tlie 
latter,  die  famous  Pomponatius  and  others. 

Peripetia  ;  an  unexfiected  change, 
which  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
chief  person  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem, 
a  novel,  &c.  Aristode  gives,  as  an  in- 
stance, the  scene  in  CEdipus,  in  which  the 
news  intended  to  relieve  die  king's  fears, 
and  to  cheer  him,  produces  the  contrary 
effect,  by  discovering  to  him  his  origin. 
Necessary  as  the  peripetia  is  for  giving  in- 
terest to  great  compositions,  a  ludicrous 
effect  is  oflen  produced  by  young  poets 
heaping  misfortunes  upon  their  heroes,  to 
surprise  the  reader  with  an  unexpected 
deliverance.  The  Germans  call  such  com- 
positions Rettungsstiicke  (saving-pieces). 

Periphery.   (See  CSrcle,) 

PERip?fEUMo:«fT.   (Sec  Pneumony,) 

Peripteral  Teupuc.  (See  Atxhitec- 
lure,  p.  341.) 

Peristtle.   (See  Architecture,  p.  341.) 

Perizomius,  James,  a  learned  Dutch 
philologian  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
bom  at  Damme  in  1651,  studied  at  De- 
venter  and  Leyden,  and  became  professor 
of  history,  rhetoric  and  Greek,  at  the  latter 
place,  where  he  died  in  1715.  His  his- 
torical and  philological  works  arc  nume- 
rous. The  principal  are  Animadversiones 
Hisicriat  (1685),  a  treasure  of  learning  ; 
Ori^nes  Babylonic(B  et  JEgyptiactB  (1711) ; 
editions  of  iClion's  Variom  Histories^  of 
the  J^Gnerva  of  ScmctiiMS,  &c. 

Perjury,  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  a  crime  committed  by  one  who, 
being  lawfully  required  to  depose  the 
truth  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  wilfully 
swears  falsely  in  a  point  materitd  to  the 
question  in  dispute.  It  has,  however, 
been  held,  that  a  man  may  be  indicted  for 
perjury  for  swearing  that  he  believed  a  fact 
to  be  true,  which  he  knew  to  be  false. 
The  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  any 
false  swearing,  but  such  as  is  committed 
in  some  court  of  justice,  having  power  to 
administer  the  oath,  or  before  some  officer 
or  magistrate  invested  with  similar  author- 
ity, in  some  proceeding  relative  to  a  civil 


suit  or  criminal  prosecution ;  for  the  law 
esteems  all  other  oaths  unnecessary,  at 
least,  and  hence  will  not  punish  the  breach 
of  them.  Thus,  if  a  person  swears  fiilsely 
in  a  voluntary  affidavit  in  any  extrajudicial 
matter,  he  is  not  liable  to  any  punishment. 
By  numerous  statutes  in  England  and 
America,  the  penalties  of  perjuiy  have 
been  extended  to  false  oaths  by  electors, 
bankrupts,  insolvent  debtors,  &c.  By 
the  English  law,  the  evidence  of  one  wit- 
ness alone  is  not  sufficient  to  convict  on 
an  indictment  for  perjury  ;  in  such  case, 
there  would  be  only  one  oath  against  an- 
other ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  corroborated 
by  other  independent  evidence.  Suborna- 
tion of  perjury  is  the  offence  of  procuring 
a  man  to  commit  perjury.  By  the  law 
of  Moses  (Deuteronomy  xix,  19),  if  a  man 
testify  falsely  against  his  brother,  it  shall 
be  done  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  do 
against  his  Jjrother.  And  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
states  of  modem  Europe.  By  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  "  perjuriipana  divwa^ 
exitium ;  Aumamx,  dedecusJ'^  Gellius,  xx.  1 , 
mentions,  that  some  persons  who  had  per- 
jured themselves,  by  giving  false  testirao- 
nv,  were  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
The  civil  law  punished  perjury  committed 
in  swearing  by  the  name  of  God,  in  civil 
cases,  by  infamy  (Digest,  lib.  ii,  tit.  4 ;  Code^ 
lib.  xii.  tit.  1 ) ;  out  the  punishment  of  per- 
jury committed  in  swearing  by  the  safety 
of  the  emfwror,  was  death  {Code,  iv.  1:2); 
by  the  genius  of  the  prince,  beating  and 
scourging  (Di^,  lib.  xii,  tit.  2,  13).  The 
punishment  of  perjur}"^,  by  die  common 
law  in  England  was,  anciently,  death  ;  af- 
terwards Imnishmeut,  or  cutting  out  the 
tongue ;  then  forfeiture  of  goods.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
pillory,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
which  tiie  statute-  Geo.  II,  c.  25  adds  a 
power  in  the  court  to  order  the  offender 
to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  to  be 
transported  for  the  same  period.  The  of- 
fender is  incapacitated  from  giving  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  a  pardon 
will  restore  his  comi^etency.  By  the  law 
of  the  U.  States,  the  punishment  on  con- 
viction for  perjury  committed  in  any 
cause*  depending  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
die  U.  States,  or  in  any  de{)osition  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  States, 
is  imprisonment  not  above  three  years, 
and  fine  not  exceeding  $800,  pillory  one 
hour,  and  disqualification  for  being  a  wit- 
ness until  the  judgment  is  reversed.  By 
'the  capitularies  of  Chavk.Ycv^:^\^ 
Louis  U  D^bontiovrt^v^tyvr^  v^w^^xwa^^ 
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by  cutting  off  the  hand.  By  the  Na- 
poleon code,  perjury  in  criminal  coses 
IS  punishable  by  confinement  at  bard 
labor  for  a  limited  time.  If  the  party  ac- 
cused is  sentenced  to  a  severer  punish- 
ment, the  perjurer  is  to  suffer  the  like. 
In  cases  or  correctional  or  police  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  punishable  by  confinement 
Perjury  in  civil  suits,  is  punishable  by 
civic  degradation.  By  the  Prussian  code, 
promulgated  by  Frederic  William  in 
171^4,  whoever,  whether  he  appears  as  a 
party  or  as  a  wimess,  perjures  himself,  is 
to  be  excluded  for  ever  from  his  employ- 
ments, rights  and  civil  profession,  to  un- 
dergo an  ignominious  exposition  as  a  ]>er- 
jur^  person,  or  to  be  publicly  declared 
such,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  to  be  con- 
demned to  confinement  from  one  to  tliree 
years.  If  the  perjury  be  with  a  view  to 
profit  the  perjurer,  he  is  to  forfeit  a  sum 
quadruple  of  that  which  he  endeavored  to 
obtain.  If  the  perjuiy  is  committed  in  a 
capital  case,  and  an  innocent  person  is,  in 
consequence,  condemned,  the  punishment 
of  the  perjurer  is  death  ;  and  in  cases  not 
capital,  the  punishment  of  the  periurer  is 
to  DC  proportioned  to  the  crime  of  which 
the  innocent  person  was  accused  and  con- 
victed. By  the  law  of  Spain  (in  1804),  per- 
jury, in  civil  causes,  is  punishable  with  ten 
years*  coudenmation  to  the  galleys ;  and 
m  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  punish- 
ment for  the  offence  charged  does  not  ex- 
tend to  death,  public  infamy  and  per(>et- 
ual  condenmation  to  the  galleys.  (John- 
atones  Civil  Law  of  Spairiy  L.  vii,  tit  17, 
lib.  8,  Rec.) 

Perkin  Warbeck.  (See  Warheck,) 
Perkins,  doctor  Elisha,  the  inventor  of 
the  metallic  tractors,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  in  January,  1740,  and 
was  educated  by  his  fatiier,  doctor  Joseph 
Perkins,  for  the  profession  of  medicine, 
lie  was  indebted  to  nature  for  uncominon 
endowments,  both  bodily  and  mental.  In 
person  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  of  re- 
markable symmetry.  He  [>ossessed  ex- 
traordinary ability  to  endure  fatigue.  His 
reputation  and  success  as  a  physician  were 
considerable,  but  he  is  principally  known 
by  his  mttallic  tractors.  These  were  fomi- 
ed  by  him  from  a  com(X)6ition  which  he 
discovered  aflcr  numerous  experiments 
with  various  kinds  of  metals,  during  seve- 
ral years,  he  having  conceived  the  idea 
that  metallic  substances  might  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  an- 
imals, and  be  ca|>al)le  of  being  converted 
to  useful  purfKises  as  external  agents  in 
medicine.  They  consisted  of  two  inntru- 
nients,  one  of  the  appearance  of  steel,  the 


other  of  brass,  and  were  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  pointed  at  one  end. 
The  manner  in  which  they  were  applied 
was,  by  drawing  the  points  over  the  afiect- 
ed  parts,  in  a  downward  direcuon,  for  about 
twenty  minutes  each  time.  The  com- 
plaints in  which  this  operation  was  found 
most  useful,  were  local  inilammatiooi 
in  general,  pains  in  the  head,  face,  tB^tb, 
breast,  side,  stomach,  back,  rheumatistii, 
&c.  Doctor  Perkins  procured  a  patem 
for  his  discovery,  and  the  succecs  whidi  it 
obtained  was  great,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantie. 
The  professors  of  three  universities  ia 
America  gave  attestations  in  favor  of  iti 
efficacy.  In  Copenhagen,  twelve  phya- 
cians  and  surgeons,  chiefly  professors  and 
lecturers  in  the  Royal  Frederick  Hos- 
pital, commenced  a  course  of  experiment^ 
accounts  of  which  were  published  in  an 
octavo  volume.  They  introduced  the  term 
Perkinismy  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  of  ^at  importance  to 
tlie  physician.  In  London,  a  Perkifwm  m- 
Muiioriy  as  it  was  called,  was  established, 
principally  with  the  view  of  benefiting  tlM 
poor  by  the  use  of  the  tractora ;  and,  io  t 
pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  insti- 
tution, it  was  stated  that  the  communi- 
cations of  cases  were  from  disinterested 
and  intelligent  characters  from  almost  ev- 
ery quarter  of  Great  Britain,  includinf 
professors,  regular  physicians, 8urge<His  ana 
clergymen.  A  computation  of  the  cures 
said  to  have  been  effected,  presents  the 
number  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  may  be  well  deemed  a  matter 
of  surprise,  afier  what  we  have  stated,  that 
the  tractors  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but 
such  is  the  fact  During  the  prevalence 
of  yellow  fever  in  New  York,  in  1799^ 
doctor  Perkins  went  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  merits  of  a  highly  an- 
tiseptic remedy  which  he  had  introduced 
into  practice ;  but  after  about  four  weeks 
of  unremitted  assiduity  in  attending  the 
sick,  he  took  the  disease  himself  and  died 
at  the  age  of  59  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  liberality  of  character  and  of  strict 
honor  and  integrity.  In  address  and  col- 
loquial  powers,  few  of  liis  profession  ex 
celled  him. 

Permutations.   (See  Combinaiunu.) 

Pernambuco  ;  the  name  generally  gives 
to  the  two  cities  of  Olinda  and  Recifb,  in 
Brazil.  The  former  contains  4000  inlwl^ 
itants,  and  is  the  sec  of  a  bishop.  It  lies 
about  three  miles  north-east  of  the  latter,  ia 
lat.  8°  S.  It  was  formerly  more  popu- 
lous and  flourishing,  but  since  its  capturi 
by  the  Dutch  in  1640,  its  coounerce  and 
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tures  have  deserted  it  for  the  ]at- 

r,  Fran^is,a  dtstinguisbed  French 
ty  bom  at  Cerillv,  in  1775,  studied 
Dilege  at  that  place,  and,  in  1792, 
ie  army  on  the  Rhine.  Having 
ptured  at  Kaiserslautem,  in  about 
b  was  exchanged,  and,  having  lost 
:  of  one- eye,  was  dischai^ed  from 
ice,  and  returned  to  Cerilly,  in 
1795.   He  then  obtained  admis- 

the  school  of  medicme  at  Paris, 
le  applied  himself  closely  to  his 
ind  also  attended  the  lectures  of 
leum  of  natural  history.  When 
Mlition  to  tlie  South  seas,  under 
^udin,  had  been  proiected,  P^ron, 
le  difficulty,  obtained  the  situation 
gist  The  vessels  appointed  for 
ice,  the  Geographer  and  the  Natu- 
liled  from  Havre,  October  19, 
id  returned  to  France  in  April, 
They  had  vifflted  New  Holland, 
QV  of  the  Australian  and  Poly- 
slands ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
ge,  P^ron  seized  every  opportuni- 
gmenting  the  stores  of  science,  by 
collections  and  observations.  AJfler 
rn,  he  was.  emplo^red,  in  con- 

witli  captain  Freycinet,to  draw 
^countofthe  voyage,  and,  withM. 
ir,  to  describe  the  new  objects  of 
history  which  had  been  procured, 
died  December  14,  1810.  His 
re.  Observations  star  PAntkropoU^ie ; 
foge  de  Dicouvertes  aux  Terns  Au- 
1807—1816,  3  vols.,  4to.);  an  un- 

History  of  the  Medusa;,  frag- 
r  which  have  been  published,  and 
valuable  memoirs  on  subjects  of 
bistoiy. 

USE,  La.  (See  La:phmLse,) 
ENDicuLAR,  in  geometry*,  a  line 
iuiectly  on  another  Une,  so  as  to 
|ual  angles  on  each  mde;  called 
\orm(d  Ime,  These  lines  may  be 
lines  or  curves.  A  plane  is  per- 
lar  to  another  plane,  if  a  line 
>n  one  of  them,  perpendicular  to 
\  of  intersection,  forms  rifht  an- 
h  a  perpendicukr  lino  on  me  oth- 
\  drawn  to  the  same  point  (See 
lAne,)  A  verdcal  line  is  one  per- 
lar  to  a  horizontal  line  (a  line  par- 
the  surface  of  calm  water),  so 
lecause  it  passes  from  our  vertex 
h  (q.  V.J  down  to  the  nadir  (q.  v.), 
he  vertical  line  is  a  particular  Kind 
endicular  line. 

XTUAL  Motion  ;  a  motion  which 
ied  and  renewed  from  itself,  with- 
intervention  of  external  causes. 
X.  3 


The  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion  con- 
sists m  the  inventing  of^  a  machine  which 
has  the  principle  of  its  motion-  within 
itself ;  and  numoerless  schemes  have  been 
proposed  for  its  solution.  The  difficulty 
IS,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  &c., 
necessarily  retard,  and  finally  stop,  tlie 
motions  of  machines,  and  therefore  seem 
to  render  perpetual  motion  an  impossi- 
bility. Attempts  have  recently  been  made 
to  produce  a  perpetuum  mo&ue,  by  means 
of  galvanism ;  a  metallic  bar,  being  placed 
between  two  dry  galvanic  columns,  is 
alternately  attracted  by  each  column. 

Perpetuity,  in  tlie  doctrine  of  annui- 
ties, is  the  number  of  years  in  which  the 
simple  interest  of  any  principal  sum  will 
amount  to  the  same  as  the  principal  itself; 
or  it  is  the  number  of  years'  purchase  to 
be  given  for  an  annuity  which  is  to  con- 
tinue for  eiver ;  and  it  is  found  by  dividing 
£100  bv  the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  : 
thus,  allowing  5  per  cent,  the  perpetuity  is 

£i^=20. 
6 

Perfignan;  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  Pyrenees,  about  a  league  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea :  lon.2^54'E.;lat4K?» 
4af  N. ;  population,  15,350.  It  is  a  place  of 
strengd],  and  accounted  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  kinffdom,  on  the  side  of  Spain.  It 
is  mostly  ill  built  and  gloomy.  The  trade 
consists  in  com,  wool,  irofi  and  wine. 
The  manufactures  are  woollen  and  silk. 

Perrault.  Of  f^ur  brothers  of  this 
name,  who  lived  dunng  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  most  known  are  Ckmde  (born 
1G13,  died  1688),  a  physician,  naturahst 
and  architect,  fiom  whose  designs  the  cel- 
ebrated fagade  of  tlie  Louvre  (q.  v.)  and 
the  observatory  at  Paris  were  built ;  and 
CharUs  (bom  1633,  died  1703),  a  man  of 
erudition,  but  of  little  taste,  whose  verses 
have  not  outlived  his  day.  Colbert 
availed  himself  of  their  assistance  in  found- 
ing the  French  academy  of  art,  of  which 
Charles  was  the  librarian.  His  poem  Lt 
Sicde  de  Louis  le  Grand,  which  he  read 
l)efore  the  academy  in  1687,  gave  rise  to 
the  &mous  controversy  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
In  his  ParalUU  des  Anciens  et  Moderms 
(168a-*96),  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  ho 
maintains  that  the  modems  have  carried 
art  and  science,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
infancy  among  the  ancients,  to  the  highest 
perfection,  a^  have  excelled  them  in 
their  works.  This  opinion  was  warmly 
attacked  by  Boileau,  and  zealously  de- 
fended by  Fontenellc  and  Hudax^. 
3Iotu\   PerrauU  vjbs  ts^so  ^\iJi3asit  X*a 
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Hommes  iUustna  dt  France  (1695—1700). 
The  Cwdts  dt  ma  Mtre  VOyt  (Tales  of 
Mother  Goose),  of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
author,  has  procured  for  him,  but  perhaps 
unjusdy,  the  tide  of  "inventor  of  the 
French  Fairy  Tales."   (See  Fawxc*.) 

Perron,  Anquetil  du.  (See  Anqudil 
du  Perroii,  and  ZendavcsUL) 

Perrt, Olives.  (See^^encKr  to  this  vol.) 

Perrt.   (See  P^*) 

Persecution  of  Christians.  The 
persecutions  which  the  early  Christians 
underwent  were  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  anxiety  which  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  so  oppo- 
site to  the  religious  institutions  previous- 
ly exisdng,  excited  amonff  Jews  and 
heathens.  As  long  as  the  Jewish  state 
continued,  the  Christian  communities 
established  within  its  limits  had  little 
reason  to  expect  toleradon,  as  even  the 
founder  of  their  religion  had  been  regard- 
ed as  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition,  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Jewish  church,  which  were  zealously  de- 
fended by  the  Pharisees,  who  formed  the 
ruling  party;  and  the  sanhedrim  could 
not  foi^ve  his  followers  for  regarding  him 
as  the  true  Messiah.  But,  as  this  body  had 
Dot  power  to  carry  its  wishes  into  effect, 
and  the  Christians  abstained  from  open 
violation  of  the  public  peace,  there  was 
DO  general  persecution  of  them  in  Pales- 
tine under  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  au- 
thorities ;  and  only  some  of  the  heads  of 
the  congregations  at  Jerusalem,  such  as 
Stephen  and  the  aposdes  James  the  elder 
and  James  the  younger,  suffered  martyr- 
dom,— the  former  forty-three,  the  latter 
sixty-three  years  afler  Christ  But  the 
Jews  in  the  towns  of  the  Roman  empire, 
where  they  had  made  settiements,  and 
where  Christian  congregations  soon  sprung 
up,  excited  agmnst  them  the  suspicions  of 
the  magistrates,  who,  at  first,  may  have  con- 
sidered the  Christians  as  an  unimportant 
Jewish  sect,  or  have  tolerated  the  new 
worship  with  less  reluctance,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  divinity  had  littie  in 
it  to  startle  the  mind  of  a  heathen.  Nero, 
indeed,  ascribed  to  the  Christians  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city  of  Rome  kindled  by 
himself,  and,  in  the  year  64,  subjected  them 
to  a  dreadful  persecution,  in  which  the 
aposties  Peter  and  Paul  suffered ;  but  this 
was  more  an  exercise  of  imperial  tyranny 
than  of  policy,  or  an  intolerant  spirit. 
This  first  persecution  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  far  beyond  Rome.  There 
arose,  however,  a  second,  in  the  year  95, 
because  Domitian,  deceived  by  the  royal 
title  which  the  Christiaiis  gave  to  Jesus, 


afler  fhiidess  inquiries  for  the  supped 
relations  of  Jesus  and  pretenders  to  tk 
crown,  caused  many  of  his  followers,  iw 
ticularly  in  Asia  Minor,  to  be  banished  t 
put  to  death.   What  is  called  the  AM 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  took  pbeeii 
the  time  of  Trajan,  who  issued  an  sdio 
against  secret  societies,  which  wasfolkv- 
ed,  in  105,  by  a  prohibition  of  thc^  meei' 
ings,  and  the  punishment  of  some  refiv- 
tory  individuals,  because  the  Roman  pit- 
consuls  (for  example,  Pliny  the  younge; 
in  Bithynia)  considered  the  refusal  of  tk 
Christians  to  pay  the  usual  homage  to  tk 
image  of  the  emperor  as  deserving  of  pi» 
ishment ;  and  their  suspicions  were  amk- 
ened  by  the  independent  character  of  ik 
followers  of  the  new  faith,  and  their  deiii' 
tion  from  the  national  customs.  Cfaa^ 
of  outrage  and  sedition,  principally  exdiei 
and  spr^  abroad  by  the  Jews,  increMi 
the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  heathoi 
towards  the  Christians.   It  was  said  tki 
they  were  accustomed,  in  their  assembfia 
to  eat  human  flesh  (a  misconcepcioo  d 
the  eucharist),  and  to  practise  ahfTH"* 
vices,  and  not  onl^  to  aim  at  the  desCrw- 
tion  of  the  old  rehgion,  but  at  the  Offf* 
throw  of  the  Roman  imperial  throne,  aai 
the   foundation  of  a  new  monaickf^ 
These  reports  easily  grew  out  of  tfaei 
peculiar  habits.   The  obscurity  in  wfaU 
they  enveloped  themselves,  on  account  if 
their  well-founded  apprehensions ;  ik 
spirit  of  their  associations,  which  \tf 
tiiem  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  wodl; 
their  secret  meetings  for  religious  taut 
cises,  oflen  held  by  night, — were  siifkiei 
to  furnish  materials  for  suspicion:  aodtk 
extravagant  expectations  which  nniff 
among  them  entertained  of  the  near  »  ' 
turn  of  Christ,  their  zeal  against  hestbs 
manners  and  customs,  and  their  open  of 
position  to  the  .worship  of  idols,  fi«s 
which  they  annually  converted  thoiisaiA 
excited  the  heathen  priests  and  magiscnsi 
against  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Cnikte 
Yet  the  followers  of  the  new  religioo,  be- 
ing almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Ion* 
class,  and  being  split  into  a  Taiietj  d 
sects,  chiefly  Gnostics,  which  were  coi- 
tinually  increasing,  were  objects  n&ad 
contempt  than  of  fear ;  and,  next  to  ik 
protection  of  an  overruling  Provideae^ 
It  is  principally  owing  to  this  drcoS' 
stance  that,  notwithstanding  several  oea* 
sions  for  new  persecutions,  and  notwiib' 
standing  the  zeal  with  which  their  di» 
trines  were  assailed  by  heathen  phikr 
phers  (as,  for  example,  Celsus,  who  witi 
against  Christianity  about  140), '  they 
joyed  above  fifty  years  of  undistuite^ 
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uilJi^,  until  the  fourth  persecution 
lUed.  In  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
ithr  assailed,  about  the  year  160^ 
B  heathen  populace ;  and  me  Chris- 
apologiat  Justin  Martyr,  and  the 
p  of  Smyrna,  Polycarp,  were  put  to 
.  About  the  year  177,  Marcus  Aure- 
■eated  the  new  congregations  in  Gaul, 
nne  and  Lyons,  with  great  severity, 
many  Christians  sunered  martyr- 
/ourth  persecution).  About  the  end 
second  century^  a  strong  disposition 
lanifested  to  unite  the  congreffation& 
1  had  been  hitherto  independent  of 
Qother,  into  one  church.  The  spir- 
teachers,  too,  growing  bolder  with 
crease  of  their  distinctions  and  priv- 
,  showed  a  disposition  to  grasp  more 
rity,  and  often  came  into  collision 
he  civil  magistrates ;  and  the  Chris- 
having  become  numerous  and  pow- 
openly  derided  the  pagan  worship, 
linking  into  decline.  These  circum- 
»  led  to  wild  outbreaks  of  the  hea- 
)opulace,  bent  on  revenging  the  in- 
>fifered  to  their  gods  (about  192),  and 
idful  slaughter  ensued.  The  empe- 
^ptimius  Severus,  moreover,  in  202, 
le  the  accesraon  of  new  converts  to 
iwish  and  Christian  reliffioo8,aiidthis 
3  was  followed  by  stUT  severer  op- 
ons  of  the  Chrisdans.  Dreadful  tor- 
ivere  employed  by  the  Roman  magis- 
at  that  time,  in  order  to  compel 
bristians,  of  every  age  and  sex,  to 
their  reli^on.  Many  yielded  to  the 
,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
ianity  in  more  peaceful  times ;  yet 
few  preferred  death  to  apostasy,  and 
1  the  martyr's  crown,  and  the  admi- 
of  Christian  posterity.  (See  Mccr- 
nd  Scdnts.)  After  this* Jijtk  perstcu- 
he  Christians  enjoyed  toleration  and 
from  211,  under  Caracalla,  Macri- 
id  Heliogabalus,  and,  under  Ale^um- 
sverus,  even  privileges  and  distinc- 
The  restraints  impeded  upon  them 
*,  emperor  Maximian  (235)  received 
lame  of  the  nxth  penecuHoni  al- 
h,  properly  speaking,  only  Christian 
;r8  and  clergymen  were  oppressed 
is  emperor;  but  the  oppressions 
I  many  of  the  congregations  under- 
were  inflicted  without  his  command. 
:e  hatred,  in  fact,  often  led  to  out- 
against  the  Christians,  and  excited 
>pulace  to  assail  them.  This  hap- 
I  at  Alexandria,  in  the  latter  vears  of 
ign  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Ara- 
who  was,  personally,  well-afiected 
ds  them.  But  his  successor,  De- 
t>egan  his  reign  (249)  with  a  perse- 


cution of  the  ChrifltianB  (the  9evenik) 
throughout  his  kin^om.  The  universal- 
ity of  this  persecuaon,  and  the  persever- 
ance and  crueltv  with  which  it  was  pur« 
sued,  made  it  plain  that  the  emperor's  pur- 
pose was  to  extirpate  them  entirely,  and 
mduced  many  to  &\1  from  theur  fiiith. 
Fortunately,  however,  from  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  government  at  this  period, 
the  persecuting  policy  was  not  very  stead- 
ily followed.  Valerian,  in  257,  put  to 
death  few  but  the  clergy  (eigkih  peraeeu- 
turn) ;  and  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
Aurelian  against  the  Christians  (274,  the 
ninih  persecutionj  as  it  was  called)  was  pre- 
vented by  his  violent  death.  A  severe 
persecution  (the  tenth)  took  place  under 
the  emperor  Diocletian,  at  the  instigation  o* 
his  ministers,  Galerius  and  other  enemies 
of  the  Christians,  in  303.  Throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  their  churches  were  de- 
stroyed, theur  sacred  books  collected  and 
burned,  and  all  imaginable  means  of  inhu- 
man violence  employed  to  induce  them  to 
renounce  their  faith.  As  they  were  ac- 
cused, moreover,  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  and 
of  kindling  a  conflagration  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Nicomedia,  thousands  suffered 
martyrdom.  Constantius  Chlorus,  a  sove- 
reign j&vorable  to  them,  was  unable  to 
protect  them  entirely  in  his  Ckdlic  and 
British  provinces ;  and  in  Greece,  Illyria, 
Ital^  and  Spain,  Galerius,  Maximinus  and 
Licmius  pursued  them  with  imprison- 
ments and  executions,  principally  directed 
against  the  cler^,  till  310.  These  were 
the  last  oppressions  of  the  Christians  un- 
der the  Roman  government  Constantino 
the  Great  (312  and  313)  restored  to  the 
Christians  full  liberty,  and  the  use  of  their 
churches  and  goods ;  and  his  convernon 
to  Christiani^  made  it  the  established  reli- 
gion in  the  Roman  empire.  This  religion 
afterwards  experienced  oppression  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  for 
instance,  in  343  and  414  in  Persia,  and 
from  437,  with  littie  interruption,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  sixtn  century,  in 
the  African  kingdom  of  the  Vandals ;  but 
the  efforts  of  some  Roman  emperora  fa- 
vorable to  heathenism,  as  Julian  and  Eu- 
genius,  for  the  restoration  of  the  pagan 
worahipin  the  Roman  empire,  were  more 
prejudicial  to  themselves  than  to  the  Chris- 
tians. After  the  establishment  of  islam- 
ism,  the  caliphs  in  Asia  and  Africa  labor- 
ed, with  success,  for  the  extirpation  of 
Christianity,  and  spared  only  particular 
schismatic  sects,  which  still  enjoy,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Christiana 
themselves,  after  it  had  ts^^xx^  ^  5:.t>k»k^ 
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be  a  heretic  (see  HereHc,  and  htquisUion), 
persecuted  one  another  most  bitterly ;  and 
the  outrages  which  the  early  Christians 
had  sufiered  from  the  heathens  were  tol- 
erable, compared  to  the  religious  wars 
which  they  waged  against  each  other  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  suffering  in- 
flicted on  heniics^  so  called,  by  the  mqui- 
sitidn,  and  by  fanatical  princes,  even  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  But,  as  heathen 
Rome  could  not  stop  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  Protestantism,  in  later  times, 
rooted  itself  the  more  firmly  in  proportion 
to  the  tempests  which  assailed  it ;  for  the 
direct  tendency  of  persecution  is  to  awak- 
en a  spirit  of  heroic  resistance,  and  a  zeal 
to  make  sacrifices  for  tlie  cause  of  truth. 

Persephone.   (See  Proserpine.) 

Persepolis.  In  a  northern  direction 
from  the  Persian  capital  of  Shiraz  arc  the 
ruins  of  ancient  structures  of  different 
afles,  omonff  which  arc  the  only  remains 
of  ancient  Persian  architecture,  belonging 
to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  that 
powerful  nation.  There  are  other  archi- 
tectural remains,  with  inscriptions,  beleng- 
ing  to  the  time  of  the  modem  Persian 
empire,  which  originated  in  the  tliird 
century  of  the  Cliristian  era,  out  of  the 
Parthian  empire.  (See  Parthians,)  These 
latter  remains  lie  about  four  or  five  miles 
&om  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  proper,  and 
consist  partly  of  w^orks  of  sculpture,  partly 
of  inscriptions  in  tlie  ancient  Pehlvi 
language,  cut  in  the  rocks.  They  are 
called,  by  tlie  Arabs,  JSTakshi  Rustam 
(the  image  of  Rustam)  because  they  were 
regarded  as  intended  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  this  ancient  hero ;  but,  according 
to  De  Sucy's  satisfactory  explanation,  they 
relate  to  the  kings  of  the  modern  Persian 
race  (the  Sassanidesl  (See  Persia.)  Many 
inscriptions  in  Arabic,  tlic  later  Persian, 
and  other  languages,  were  put  here  in  the 
century  ofler  Mohammed.  The  ancient 
Persian  monuments  dififer  essentially  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  ruins.  These  are  the 
ruins  of  tlic  proper  palace  of  Persepolis, 
called,  by  tl^e  Anilw,  Chilminar^  i.  e.  the 
forty  (used  indefinitely  to  signify  many) 
colunuis^  with  two  tombs  near  it;  four 
tombs  towards  tlie  north-east,  near  Nak- 
abi  Rustam,  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
with  the  ruins  of  some  otJicr  ancient 
buildings;  and  lastly  many  remains  and 
columns  of  uiifinislied  tombs  between 
Chilminar  and  Nakshi  Rustam.  All  these 
remains  are  reprcsnnted  in  Chardin's 
Travels  dirough  Persia,  and  in  Nicbuhr's 
Travels  to  Arabia.  The  chief  monument 
is  Chilminar,  undoubtedly  tlie  remains  of 
a  great  and  magnificent  structure,  encir- 


cled in  the  rear  by  rocky  mountaa^ 
which  open  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
eonsisting  of  three  divisions,  one  kbofc 
the  other,  and  built  entirely  of  the  most 
beautifiil  gray  marble,  the  immense  blocb 
of  which  are  put  together  with  admirable 
art,  without  mortar.  Marble  staira,  so  wide 
and  easy  of  ascent,  that  ten  horsemeo 
can  ride  up  them  abreast,  lead  from  the 
lower  divisions  to  the  higlier.  At  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  portico,  to  which  the  steps 
belonging  to  the  first  division  lead,  febo- 
lous  animals  are  seen,  wrought  in  the  adfl 
remaining  pilasters,  as  if  to  ffuard  tbe 
palace.  Similar  steps  lead  to  we  second 
division,  to  n  colonnade,  several  cohumii 
of  which  still  exist,  fifty  feet  high,  and  of 
such  a  circumference  that  tliree  men  can 
hardly  clasp  them.  This  colonnade  leads 
to  several  detached  buildings,  of  which 
the  largest  stands  in  the  same  diviskm; 
the  others,  further  back,  form  the  third 
division.  These  houses  contain  a  num- 
ber of  chambers,  of  dififerent  sizes,  and 
seem  to  have  been  real  dwellings.  They 
are  ornamented  witli  a  number  of  imagei 
representing  processions,  people  of  all 
ranks,  combats  of  fabulous  animals  with 
one  anotlier  and  with  men.  In  the  wbD 
of  the  rock  against  which  the  buildiag 
stands,  arc  two  large  tomba  At  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  CTound,  a  Jacak 
is  hewn  in  the  rock  itself,  behind  which  is 
a  chamber  that  can  bo  entered  only  by  a 
passage  broken  through,  as  no  regular  en- 
trance has  been  found.  Beneath,  the  rod 
is  cut  perpendicularlv,  in  order  to  make 
the  monument  entirely  inaccessible.  Tbe 
best  representation  of  the  ruins  is  to  be 
fbund  in  Niebuhr.  The  result  of  the 
most  recent  investigations,  compared  with 
tlie  information  contained  in  the  afr 
cient  writers,  is,  that  the  monumeno 
of  Persepolis  are  actually  of  PersiaB 
origin,  and  the  tombs,  those  of  Perni 
kinp,  belonging  to  the  buildings  called 
Chtiminar,  with  which  tliey  are  connected 
by  subterranean  passages.  Though  tbi 
buildings  belong  to  Persian  antiquitiei^ 
yet  it  is  probable  tliat  the  Persians  thflv- 
selves  did  not  construct  them,  but  caund 
tlicm  to  1)0  erected  by  others ;  and  thai 
truly  Asiatic  character  affords  fbundatiQi 
for  the  supposition  that  tliey  were  buih  m 
imitadoii  of  the  architecture  of  the  Medei 
(to  whom  the  Persians  were  indebted,  k 
eeneral,  for  their  civilization |,  under  tli^ 
direction  of  the  priests.  The  ruins 
Persepolis  proper  are  most  probably  not 
all  of  the  same  oge,  but  the  work  of  seve- 
ral Persian  kings.  Persepolis  was  ooC 
destined  for  a  temple,  for  the  Pexsiatt 
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ung  the  religion  of  tae  Ma^^aiis, 

0  tempIeB ;  nor  was  it  a  palace  of 
ngs,  because,  though  it  may  htm 
ited,  as  most  of  the  capitals  of  Ana 
om  the  residence  of  the 'kings  of 
3t  conquerors,  it  soon  ceased  to  be 
actual  abode.  But  the  ideas  of 
y,  power  and  religion  attached  to 
de  it  tlie  receptacle  of  the  royal 
and  the  sanctuary  of  the  people, 
arious  images  represent  tlie  whole 

1  life  of  the  kin^,  as  it  was  strictly 
ilied  by  the  Magians.  Immediately 
iieir  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
n  kings  proceeded  to  Persc]K)iis  to 
ested  with  the  garment  of  Cyrus, 
at  certaiu  times,  visited  this  holy 
to  sacrifice  on  the  summits  of  the 
ains.  After  the  death  of  a  king,  his 
rl,  utensils,  and  even  his  treasures, 
[ircservcd  here,  as  the  tomb  of  the 
/as  considered  a  fit  dwelling  to  be 
ed  with  all  necessaries.  For  this 
,  not  only  numerous  guards  protect- 
palace,  but  also  tlie  most  important 

s  of  the  deceased  king,  perhaps 
[lis  wives,  were  obliged  to  remain 
he  tomb.  Alexander,  afler  over- 
g  Darius,  ^ratified  his  revenge  by 
struction  of  Persepolis.  (See  »^x- 
)  The  mechanical  execution  of 
monuments  is  very  perfect,  and  no 
7  on  earth,  Egypt  only,  perhaps, 
ted,  can  show  such  masonry  as 
ruins.   The  character  of  this  archi- 

however,  is  totally  opposite  to  that 
Egyptian  monuments.  Suiprising 
ity  and  minuteness  of  execution  are 
1  in  the  ornamental  work.  The  in- 
ons  on  these  ruins  are  in  a  three- 
laracter— comprised  under  the  gene- 
me  of  arrow-headed  character, — and 
n  three  different  languages.  The 
character,  undoubtedly,  consisting 
ten,  is,  according  to  the  unanimous 
>n  of  critics,  in  the  Zend  language,  a 
I  idiom  of  the  Magians :  the  ch^c- 
ftbe  second  kind  seem  to  belong  to 
ehM  hmjgttage;  and  the  thirrl  are, 
pa^  Aflsymn  or  Babylonian.  Grote- 
ind  Ldchtenstein  have  been  particu- 
luecenibl  in  the  explanation  of  tliese 
cters.  Drawings,  still  more  exact 
hose  of  captain  Keppel,  and  accounts 
wly  discovered  bass-reliefs  in  Per- 
8^  have  been  given  by  Jam.  Edw. 
nder,  in  his  Travels  from  India  to 
ind,  through  Persia,  Asia  Mmor, 
185J5— 18SJ6  (London,  1827,  4ta) 
asFXs ;  son  of  Danae  (q.  v.)  and  Ju- 

Polydectes,  king  of  Seriphos,  an 
[  in  tne  Archipelago,  who  had  re- 
3* 


ceived  him  with  his  mother,  soon  wished  ^ 
to  remove  fh>m  his  court  the  young  and 
darinff  hero.  Under  pretence,  therefore, 
of  suing  for  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
he  requested  from  his  fHends  presents  of 
rarities  to  make  his  wedding  feast  more 
splendid.  Perseus  promised  him  the 
head  of  the  Gorgon  (Medusa).  Beyond 
the  ocean,  just  on  the  bonlers  of  eternal 
night,  dwelt  the  formidable  Gorgon  race, 
with  serpent-locks  and  serpent-girdles, 
of  whom  Medusa  alone  was  mortal. 
Conducted  by  Mercury  and  Minerva, 
he  first  went  to  the  three  GraiiB,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  ocean ;  who  had 
but  one  eye  and  one  tooth,  in  common. 
Perseus  got  possession  of  these,  and 
promised  to  restore  them  on  condition 
that  they  would  bring  him  to  the  nymphs, 
who  kept  the  instruments  which  he 
needed  in  this  enterprise— the  talaria,  or 
winged  shoes,  the  ba^,  and  the  helmet  of 
Pluto,  which  made  its  wearer  invisible. 
They  agreed  to  the  Condition,  and  Per- 
seus obtained  from  the  nymphs  what  he 
desired.  Other  accounts  sav,  that  he  was 
furnished  by  Mercury  and  Vulc^m.  Led 
by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  he  reached  tli© 
slumbering  Gorgons.  AVith  his  face  avert- 
ed, ho  approached  the  monsters,  whose 
look  transformed  the  spectator  into  stone, 
saw  the  head  of  Medusa  by  reflection  in 
his  brazen  shield,  and  cut  it  off.  From 
the  drops  of  blood  sprane  Pegasus  and 
Chrysaor.  With  the  head  in  liis  bag,  he 
escaped  from  the  pursuing  sistera,  by 
means  of  the  helmet  of  PRito.  On  the 
winged  sandals  of  Mercury,  he  now  hov- 
ere<l  over  various  regions,  seeking  adven- 
tures. He  went  to  king  Atlas,  who  had 
been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  a  son  of 
Jupiter  would  strip  his  garden  of  the 
golden  apples  which  it  b^ ;  and  there- 
fore refused  to  Perseus  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, who,  presenting  to  his  eyes  the 
Gorgon's  head,  chang^  him  into  a  rock, 
which  was  doomed  to  support  the  heav- 
ens. He  then  delivered  Andromeda,  (q.  v.) 
By  her  he  became  the  father  of  Pcrses, 
whom  he  lefl  in  the  care  of  his  grand- 
father Cepheus,  and  returned  with  An- 
dromeda to  Seriphos.  Here  he  found  his 
motlier  at  the  altar  of  Minerva,  to  which 
she  had  fled  with  his  foster-father  Dicty^ 
to  escape  the  violence  of  Polydectes.  He 
transformed  the  latter,  with  all  his  associ- 
ates, into  stone ;  and,  having  placed  Dictys 
upon  the  throne  of  Seriphos,  he  returned 
to  Mercury  the  talaria,  the  bag  and  the 
helmet,  and  gave  to  Minerva  the  Gorgoifs 
head,  which  she  fixed  in  the  centre  of  Im  r 
shield,  or,  according  to  some,  on  hvr 
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bieas^ate.  Pmeus  then  went  to  Argoe, 
with  DanaS  and  Andromeda,  to  visit  his 
iprandfatherAciifliiu.  To  avoid  the  predic- 
tions of  an  oracle,  Acrisius  had  fled  to  Thes- 
Mly ;  but  he  could  not  escape  his  destiny ; 
for  Perseus  followed  bim  therSi  and  killed 
him  accidentally  with  the  discim,  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor.  In  consequence  of 
this  erent,  he  refused  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Argoe,  which  had  thus  fallen  to  him, 
and  exchanged  it  for  Tii7nthu8,  the  king- 
dom of  Mecapenthes.  Here  he  founded 
Mycen».  fi^ides  Perses,  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  nation,  Andromeda  also  be- 
came the  mother  of  Alcseus,  Sthenelus, 
Gleus,  Mestor,  Electryon,  and  a  daughter 
named  Gorgophone.  After  his  death, 
Peneus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and 

? laced  among  the  stars.  The  fable  of 
*eneus  has  been,  by  some  writers,  derived 
fiom  Persia,  and  been  interpreted  as  typi- 
cal of  the  introduction  of  agriculture  from 
Upper  Asia  or  Persia  into  Greece.  He  is 
the  Bersin  of  the  Shahnameh. 

Persia  (irtnt,  Chahistan) ;  a  country  of 
Asia,  between  25°  and  4(P  N.  lat^  and  44° 
and  64°  £.  Ion. ;  bounded  N.  by  Russia, 
the  Ca^ian  sea  and  Independent  Tartaiy, 
W.  by  Turkey,  S.  by  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  E.  by  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan ; 
comprising  about  390,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  6,500,000.  T^e 
centre  of  Persia  is  an  elevated  plain,  con- 
taining several  deserts  of  sand.  The 
northern  provinces,  in  which  rises  the 
chain  of  the  Ararat,  and  the  westeiH  parts 
of  the  countsy,  are  mountainous.  To  the 
east  of  the  'Hgris,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
it,  is  a  granitic  ridge,  called  by  the  an- 
cients Zagros ;  and  also  parallel  with  the 
same  b  the  Orontes  (now  Elwind),  which 
separates  into  two  branches,  one  of  which, 
to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Elbour,  or  the  Caspian 
chain,  a  prolongation  of  the  Taurus.  The 
countiy  on  the  Caspian  is  k)wer  than  the 
coasts  on  the  ocean,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  semicircular  barrier  of  mountains,  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus  and  Cau- 
casus, and  present  a  much  steeper  descent 
towards  the  Caspian  than  on  the  land  side. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Persia,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  country  is  more  gradual  than 
in  the  north  and  west ;  and  along  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low 
land,  which  is  uninhabitable  in  summer 
oB  account  of  the  heat  As  we  recede 
from  the  sea,  and  approach  the  mountains, 
the  climate  becomes  cooler.  The  ele- 
vated nordiem  and  western  regions  are 
temperate,  and,  in  winter,  cold.  Earth- 
quakes are  not  uncommon:  in  1824,  a 


shock,  which  continued  mx  days  and  six 
niffhts,  destiroyed  the  city  of  Shiraz  (50,000 
inhabitants)  and  Kazroun ;  mountains  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  a  trace  behiiuL 
It  IS  remarkable  that  so  extensive  a  coim- 
try  has  no  connderable  river,  althoi^h  it 
contains  many  high  mountains,  inkere 
are  a  few  smidl  rivers,  that  lose  ,theni- 
selves  in  the  sand,  or  are  consumed  bjr 
canals,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. Persia,  however,  contains  several 
lakes,  among  which  are  that  of  Erivan  and 
Bakteghian  or  Salt  lake.  All  the  water  is 
impregnated  with  salt ;  the  lakes  are  all 
saline,  and  wherever  water  has  stood  ia 
winter,  the  soil  is  found  to  have  become 
salL  The  extensive  plains  are,  many  of 
them,  covered  with  water  in  winter,  and 
.in  summer  present  a  bare,  hot  surfiice, 
coated  with  saline  mauer.  The  moun- 
tains are  naked  ;  the  hills  dry  and  barren. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  plains  is  cultivated; 
the  remainder  is  either  naked  or  merely 
bears  some  succulent  plants,  which  eooo 
wither.  There  are,  however,  some  fertile 
tracts.  The  countiy  supplies  ezceUent 
horses  and  asses,  dromedaries,  cattle, 
broad-tailed  sheep,  silk,  grain,  rice,  pulae^ 
melons,  sesame,  saflron,  madder,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  poppies,  Uquorice,  sugar- 
cane, date-palms,  cassia,  mastic,  rich  wines, 
couon,  manna,  gum  tragacanth,  senna,  gal- 
banum,  assafoetida,  rhubarb,  all  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  fine  tropical 
fruits,  gall-nuts,  copper,  iron,  lead,  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  salt,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
are  partly  Tadshiks,  consisting  of  a  mixed 
race  of  Parsee,  Arabic,  &.c.,  origin.  Par- 
sees,  or  fire- worshippers  and  Armenians; 
and  partly  nomads,  among  whom  the 
Curds  are  the  principal  nation.  The  Tad- 
shiks (modem  Persians)  are  superior  to 
the  Ottomans  in  civilization,  and  manifest 
a  strong  passion  for  the  arts  and  sciencea 
They  are  Mohammedans,  of  tlie  sect  of 
Ali,  or  Shiites.  A  peculiar  Mohammedan 
sect,  the  Sabians  (q.v.),  worship  the  crosa^ 
have  a  sort  of  baptism,  and  call  themselves 
disciples  of  Su  John.  The  Ishmaeliuis 
(q.  V.)  also  form  a  distinct  sect.  The  Pai^ 
sees  are  Guebers  (q.  v.),  of  the  philo- 
sophical sect  of  Sophis.  (See  Sopku.) 
Jews  and  Christians  are  tolerated  in  Per- 
sia. The  Persians  are  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  dyeing,  and  in  silk  and  wool- 
len manufactures.  They  manufacttue 
shagreen,  morocco,  work  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  great  perfection,  and  make  excel- 
lent sword  blades,  and  a  great  number  of 
articles  of  cop}>er  ware.  In  agriculture 
they  make  great  use  of  artificial  urrigatiooi 
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IB,  at  present,  a  monopoly  of  the 
nent  The  commerce,  which  is 
reble,  is  chiefly  carried  «o  by  cara- 
»  India,  Tuifcey  and  Arabia.  The 
ion  of  the  Ptoian  gulf  is  mostly  itf 
ds  of  foreigners.  The  navigation 
/aspian  sea  is  open  to  the  Russians 
"sians ;  but  the  latter,  by  the  terms 
treaty  of  1828,  are  excluded  from 
Ding  ships  of  war  in  its  waters, 
d  sciences  are  held  in  esteem,  but 
10  means  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
idy  of  the  Koran,  divination,  as- 

a  sort  of  ethics,  medicine  and 
are  the  chief  departments  of  edu- 

The  style  of  architecture  is  sim- 
Ipture  almost  unknown,  the  music 
le.  The  government  is  an  abso- 
»potism ;  at  the  head  of  it  is  the 
ith  unlimited  power.  Jaubert  esti- 
his  income  at  $10,000,000.  The 
provinces  into  which  the  kingdom 
ed  are  governed  by  khans.  The 
c  tribes  enjoy  a  sort  of  indepen- 
mder  their  cliiefs,  and  foAti  the 
>dy  of  the  military  force.  Abbas 
lie  heir  apparent,  has  endeavored 

troops  with  the  European  disci- 
Persia  has  DO  naval  force,  owing 
to  a  want  of  ship  timber.  The 
town  is  Ispahan  (q.  v.),  formeriy 
the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  now 
educed.  The  capital  is  Teheran 
inhabitants  in  winter;  10,000  in 

jy.  The  history  of  Persia  first 
3  from  the  obscurity  of  antiquity 
rrus.  The  dynasty  of  the  Maha- 
mentioned  by  Oriental  writers  as 
.  It  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
lians  (coeval  with  our  Assyrian  era- 
After  the  Pishdadians,  the  Kaja- 
iled  for  718  years.  Gustasp  (Hys- 
tlie  Median  Cyaxares,  or  his  con- 
uy,  under  whom  Zerdusht  (Zoro- 
ved,  belongs  to  the  uncertain  time 
>ru8.  With  Cyrus  (q.  v.),  55^— 
U.,  began  the  period  of  Persian 
n  the  West.  Bj^  uniting  the  Per- 
nd  Modes  under  his  sceptre,  he 
bem  the  ruling  nadon  in  Western 
le  conquered  Ckbsus,  took  Baby- 
d  reduced  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
led  by  his  son  Cambyses  (529 — 
'ho  conquered  Tyre,  Cyprus  and 
After  him,  a  Magian  ruled  for  a 
ne,  who  gave  himself  out  as  Smer- 
»ther  of  Cambvses.  He  was  de- 
,  and  Darius  Hjrslaspes  (q.  v.)  ob- 
the  crown  by  lot  or  the  choice  of 
eagues  (521— 487  B.  CX  He  ra- 
the revolted  kingdom  of  Babylon, 


and  sqbdued  Thrace,  Macedonia,  (512  B. 
C),  tmd  a  small  part  of  India:  but  his  at- 
temift  to  conquer  tlie  Scythums  beyond 
the  Danube  was  unsuccessfuL  He  reduc- 
ed the  Qroek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  attempted  to  shake  oflTthe  Per- 
sian yoke  (50i  B.  C.) ;  but  he  was  unfor- 
tunate in  his  war  against  the  European 
Greeks,  and  Egypt  revolted  from  him. 
His  son  Xerxes  (487  to  467  iB.  C.)  effected 
the  submission  of  Egypt,  but  Was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon and  at  Salamis,  and  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself  against  their  attacks  in  a 
disastrous  war.  Under  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  the  Masuerus  of  the  Scriptures 
(until  425  B.  C),  the  first  symptoms  of  de- 
cline became  visible.  Egypt  again  revolt- 
ed, and  was  again  conquered,  after  a 
bloody  struggle.  The  Greek  war  termi- 
nated disad  vantageously,  in  449  B.  C.  (See 
pimon,)  Megahyzus  excited  a  dangerous 
insurrection.  The  weak  king  was  govern- 
ed by  his  mother  and  wife.  The  next 
changes  of  government  were  rapid  and 
violent.  Xerxes  II,  his  only  legidmate 
son,  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
five  days,  by  his  natural  brother  Sogdia- 
nus,  who  sufiTered  the  same  fate,  six 
months  afterwards,  by  the  hands  of  an- 
other illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes, — 
Ochus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Darius 
II,  and  reigned  until  404  B.  C,  under  the 
influence  of  his  vrife  Parysatis.  The  re- 
volts of  his  satraps  hastened  the  decline 
of  the  ampire,  and  the  Persians  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  independent 
in  Eg}'pL  But  the  internal  troubles  m 
Greece,  of  which  the  Persians  artfully 
took  advantage,  saved  them,  for  a  time, 
from  a  united  attack  by  tlie  Greeks.  Ar- 
taxerxes II,  Memnon,  or  Mnemon  (until 
361  B.  C),  was  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother,  Parysatis.  His  broth- 
er Cyrus,  supported  by  10,000  Greeks  un- 
der Aenopbon  (q.  v.j,  aUempted  to  de- 
throne him  (400  JB.  C,\  but  was  defeated 
and  killed.  Domestic  dissensions  obliged 
the  Lacedeemonians  to  abandon  their  ad- 
vantages in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  conclude 
the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Antalcidas 
B.  C).  Artaxerxes  III,  Ochus  (unUk 
od8  B.  C),  son  of  Mnemon,  secured  his 
throne  by  putting  to  death  his  numerous 
brothers.  He  recovered  Egypt  (350  B.  C.) ; 
but  his  eunuch,  Bagoas,  poisoned  him  on 
account  of  his  cruelty,  successively  mur- 
dered all  his  sons,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Darius  Codomannus  (q.  v.),  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  who  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander in  three  decisive  actions,  on  the 
Granicus^  at  Isius  and  Gaugamela,  and 
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lost  his  life  (330  B.  C.) ;  after  which  Alex- 
ander made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
empire  (329  B.  C.)*  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  after  tlie  death 
of  Alexander  (323),  the  Seleucides  (see 
Sdeuctis)  ruled  over  Persia  until  240  B.  C. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Arsacides, 
who  founded  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
wliich  existed  until  229  A.  D.  Ardshur 
Babekan  (Artaxerxcs)  then  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Central  Asia,  and  left  it  to 
his  descendants,  the  Sassanides,  who  ruled 
407  years.  With  them  begins,  according 
to  Hammer  (q.  v.),  the  romantic  character 
of  Persian  chivalry ;  and  the  six  most  re- 
nowned rulers  ot  this  dynasty,  among 
whom  are  Behramgur,  Chosroes,  Parwis, 
and  Nushirvau,  are  the  subjects  of  Per- 
sian romances.  Ardshir,  son  of  Sassan, 
ruled  from  218  to  241.  The  wars  which 
he  carried  on  widi  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinued under  his  successor,  Shapur  (Sa- 
por I,  until  271),  against  Gordian  and  Va- 
lerian (the  latter  of  whom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sapor,  and  was  treated  in  a  most 
revolting  manner),  and  were  not  terminat- 
ed until  the  peace  of  king  Narses  with  Dio- 
cletian (303).  When  Sapor  the  Great 
(from  309  to  380)  had  become  of  full  age, 
the  empire  again  recovered  strength.  He 
punished  the  Arabs  for  their  incurBions,and 
took  the  king  of  Yemen  prisoner,  and  de- 
manded from  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople the  cession  of  all  the  country  to  the 
Strymon,  as  Ardshir  had  t>nce  done.  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  Constantino  II  and 
Julian  resisted  his  demands ;  but  Jovian 
purchased  peace  by  a  cession  of  the  five 
provinces  in  question  and  the  fortress  of 
Nisibis.  Sapor  also  extended  his  conquests 
into  Tartary  and  India.  War  and  peace 
successively  followed,  witliout  any  impor- 
tant events,  after  the  death  of  Sapor.  Un- 
der Artaxcrxes  II  (until  383),  Sapor  III 
(until  388),  and  Vararanes  IV  (until  399), 
the  empire  flourished.  Arabs,  Huns  and 
Turks  successively  app^r  on  the  field,  as 
allies  or  enemies  or  Persia.  Yezdegerd 
I  (until  420),  a  friend  of  the  Christians, 
conquered  Armenia  in  412.  In  the  year 
420,  Vararanes  V  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  aid  of  tlie  Arabs.  He  was  victorious 
against  Theodosius  II,  defeated  the  Huns 
who  invaded  his  empire,  and  cpnquered 
the  kingdom  of  Yemen.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vararanes  VI  (until  457)  and 
Hormisdas  III.  In  the  year  457,  rirus 
(Pheroses)  ascended  the  throne  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Huns,  but  afterwards 
made  war  against  them,  and  lost  his  life  in 
battle  in  4S.  Valens,  or  Balasli  (from 
488  to  491)  was  stripped  of  a  part  of  his 


territories  by  the  Huns,  and  obliged  to  pay 
them  a  tribute  for  two  years.  The  Sas- 
sanides, however,  soon  regained  their 
greatness  and  power.  Cobad  (until  531] 
subdued  the  Huns ;  and,  though  he  hm 
recovered  his  throne,  in  498,  by  their  as- 
sistance, yet,  at  a  later  period,  he  wased  a 
successful  war  against  them,  against  Atha- 
nasius,  the  Indians,  and  Justinian  I.  His 
youngest  son  and  successor,  Choeroo 
Anushirvan  (from  531  to  579)  was  distin- 
guished for  liis  uncommon  wisdom  and 
valor.  Under  him  the  Persian  empire 
extended  fix)m  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  laxartes  to  Arabia  fUMl 
the  confines  of  Egypt.  He  waged  suc- 
cessful wars  witli  the  Indians  and  Turks, 
with  Justinian  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
Arabs,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  op- 
pression of  petty  tyrants,  and  suppressed 
the  rebellions  of  his  brother  and  his  son. 
The  Lazians  in  Colchis,  wearied  with  the 
Greek  oppression,  submitted  themselves  to 
him ;  but,  when  he  attempted  to  transfer 
them  iflto  the  interior  of  Persia,  they  again 
laced  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
ustinian,  whose  arms  were  now  victori- 
ous. Anushirvan  died  of  grief  during 
the  negotiations  for  peace.  War  contin- 
ued under  Hormuz  (Hormisdas  IV,  dom 
579  to  591)  until  the  reign  of  Chosrou  II 
(until  628),  under  whom  tlie  Persian  power 
reached  its  highest  pitch.  By  succea^ 
wars  he  extended  his  conquests,  on  the 
one  side  to  Clialccdon  (GIG),  on  the  other 
over  Egypt  to  Lybia  and  ^Ethiopia, 
and  finally  to  Yemen.  But  the  fortune  of 
war  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  Chos- 
rou lost  all  his  conquests,  and  his  own  sob 
Sirhes  made  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to 
death  (G28).  The  decline  of  Persia  was 
hastened  by  continued  domestic  feuds. 
Sirhes,  or  Kabad  Shirujeh,  was  murdei«d 
in  the  same  year.  His  son  Ardshir  (Aita- 
xerxes)  III,  but  seven  years  old,  succeeded 
him,  and  was  murdered,  in  G29,  by  his  gen- 
eral Serbas  (Sheheriar).  The  chief  P»- 
sians  prevented  Serbas  from  ascending  the 
throne ;  and,  after  numerous  revolutions) 
succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
historians  have  confounded  the  nameS) 
Yezdegerd  111,  a  nephew  of  Chosrou,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  632,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. He  was  attacked  by  caliph  Omai^ 
in  636,  and  Persia  became  a  prey  to  the 
Arabs  and  Turks.  Yezdegerd  lost  his 
Hfe  in  651. — With  the  conquest  of  Penii 
by  the  caliphs  begins  the  history  of  the 
modem  Persian  empire.  The  dominion 
of  the  Arabs  (see  Co/tp A)  lasted  585  yean^ 
from  636  to  1220.   As  some  of  the  Arab 
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governors  made  themselves  independent, 
and  Persian  and  Turkish  princes  possess- 
ed themselves  of  W^le  provinces,  Persia 
continued  to  be  aivided  into  numerous 
petty  states.  Among  the  principal  dynas- 
ties were,  in  the  north  and  noith-east,  1. 
the  Turkish  house  of  the  Thaheridis  in 
Kliorasan,  from  820  to  872 ;  2.  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  the  Soffarides,  which  dethron- 
ed the  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over 
Khorasan  and  Farsistan  until  902  ;  3.  the 
Samanide  dynasty,  which  estabUshed  its 
independence  on  Khorasan  in  874,  under 
Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaralnar,  and 
lasted  to  999.  Ishmacl,  Ahmcd^s  son,  de- 
throned the  Soflarides,  and  became  pow- 
erful ;  and  under  his  descendants  originat- 
ed, 4.  the  Graznavides,  in  977,  when  Se- 
bektechin,  a  Turiilsli  slave  and  governor 
of  the  Saiiianides  at  Gazna  and  lOiorasan, 
made  himself  independent  at  Gazna. 
His  son  Mahmood  subdued,  in  999,  Kho- 
rasan, and,  in  1012,  Farsistan,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Saratnidcs. 
He  subtiequentiv  conquered  Irak  Agenii 
(1017)  from  the  Bouides,  and  even  extend- 
ed his  conquests  into  India.  But  his  son 
Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak  Agemi  and 
Khorasan  by  the  Scljooks  (from  1037  to 
1044);  and  the  Gaznavides,  weakened  by 
domestic  divisions,  became,  under  Malek 
Shah  (1182),a  prey  to  the  Gourides.  5.  The 
sultans  of  Gour  (Grourides)  became  pow- 
erful, in  1150,  by  means  of  Aladdin  Ho- 
siain,  but  lost  their  ascendency,  after  seve- 
ral great  reigns,  partly  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  princes  of  Ivhowaresm,  and 
partly  by  domestic  dissensions.  6.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Khowaresmian  shahs  (from 
1097  to  1230)  was  founded  by  Aziz,  gover- 
nor of  the  Seljooks  in  Khowaresm,  or  Ka- 
rasm,  where  he  rendered  himself  inde- 
pendent. Tagash  (1192)  destroyed  tlie 
empire  of  the  Seljooks,  and  took  Khora- 
san from  the  Gourides.  His  son  Moham- 
med conqueredJVIavaralnar,  sulxiued  the 
Gourides  and  Gazna,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Persia.  But,  in  1220,  the 
great  khan  of  the  Monguls  (q.  v.),  Gengis 
Khan  (q.v.),  and  his  heroic  son  Gelaleddin 
Maukbem,  deprived  him  of  his  domin- 
ions ;  and  he  died  in  1230,  after  a  struggle 
of  ten  years,  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Curdistun.  In  western  and  north- 
eastern Persia  reigned,  7.  Mardawig,  a  Per- 
sian wurrior,  who  founded  a  kingdom  at 
Dilem,  in  928,  which  soon  extended  over 
Ispahan,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Bou- 
ides. 8.  The  Bouides  (sons  of  Bouia,  a 
poor  ftsherman,  who  derived  his  origin 
from  the  Sassanides),  by  their  valor  and 
prudence,  extended  their  sway  over  tlie 


greater  part  of  Persia,  and,  in  945^  even  over 
Bagdad.  They  were  chiefly  distinguished 
for  their  virtues  and  love  of  science,  and 
maintained  themselves  until  1056,  when 
Malek  Rabjm  v^as  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
Seljooks.  9.  The  Seljooks,  a  Turkish 
dynasty,  as  is  supposed,  driven  by  the 
Cfhinese  from  Turkestan,  first  became 
powerful  in  Khorasan,  with  the  Gazna- 
vides. Togrulbeg  Mahmood,  a  brave  and 
prudent  warrior,  drove  out  the  son  of 
Mahmood,  the  Gaznavide  sultan,  in  1037 ; 
extended  his  dominion  over  Mavaralnar, 
Aderbijan,  Armenio,  Farsistan,  Irak  Age- 
mi,  and  Irak  Arabi,  where  he  put  an  end 
to  the  rule  of  the  Bouides  at  Bagdad,  in 
1055,  and  wos  in\'ested  with  their  dignit}', 
as  Emir  tl  Omrah,  by  the  caliphs.  Some 
of  his  descendants  were  distingoished  for 
great  activity  and  humanity.  The  most 
powerful  of  them,  Malek  Shall,  conquered 
also  Georgia,  Syria  and  Natolia  (Roum). 
But  the  empu%  graduolly  declined,  and 
was  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  shahs  of  Khowa- 
resm (11G2  and  1195),  the  atabeks  of  Alep- 
po (1 139),  and  the  Monguls  (1194).  Gen- 
gis  Khan  established  the  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars and  Monguls  in  Persia  (1220—1405). 
Those  Persian  provinces  which  had  been 
acquired  byGrengis  Khan  fell  to  his  young- 
est son,  Tauli,  in  1229,  and  then  to  the 
son  of  the  latter,  Hulaku,  at  first  as  govern- 
ors of  the  Mongolian  khans,  Kajuk  and 
Mangu.  Hulaku  extended  his  dominion 
over  Syria,  Nafolia  and  Irak  Arabi.  He 
or  his  successor  became  independent  of 
the  great  khan,  and  formed  a  separate 
Mongolian  dynasty  in  those  countries, 
which  sat  on  tlie  throne  till  the  death  -  of 
Abusaid,  without  heirs,  in  1335.  His  suc- 
cessors, also  descendants  of  Gengis  Khan, 
had  merely  the  title  of  khans  of  Persia. 
The  empire  was  weak  and  divided.  Then 
appeared  (1387)  Tiinurlenk  (Tamerlane) 
at  the  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Monguls, 
who  conquered  Persia,  and  filled  the 
world,  from  Hindoostan  to  Smyrna,  with 
terror.  But  tlie  death  of  this  famous  con- 
queror was  followed  by  die  downfall  of 
the  Mongul  dominion  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  Turkomans  then  remained  masters  for 
a  hundred  vears.  These  n6madic  tribes, 
who  had  plundered  Persia  for  two  centu- 
ries, wrestetl,  under  the  reigns  of  Kara 
Jussuf  and  his  successors,  the  greatest 
|mrt  i>f  Persia  from  the  Timurides,  were 
Hulnlucd  by  other  Turkoman  tribes  under 
Usong  Hassan  (1468),  and  incorporated 
ysuh  them.  They  sunk  before  Ishmael 
Soplii  (1505),  who  artfully  made  use  of 
fanaticism  for  his  political  jiurposes,  and 
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whose  dynasty  lasted  from  1505  to  1722. 
Ishniael  Sophi,  whose  ancestor  Sheikh 
Sophi  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
All,  took  from  the  Turkomans  of  the 
white  ram,  Aderbijan  (1505  to  1506) 
and  part  of  Armenia,  slew  both  their 
princes,  and  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
tlieir  empire,  afler  havingcoc^quered  Shir- 
van,  Diarbeker,  Georgia,  Turkestan  and 
Mavarulnar,  an  empire  which  comprised 
Aderbijan,  Diarbeker,  Irak,  Farsistan  and 
Kerman.  He  assumed  the  name  of  a 
shah,  and  introduced  the  sect  of  Ali  into 
the  conquered  countries.  His  successors, 
Thames  (1523  to  1575),  Ishmael  II  (from 
1576  to  1577),  Mohammed  (1577  to  1586), 
Hamzeh  (1586),  Ishmael  III  (1587),  car- 
ried  on  unsuccessful  wars  against  the 
Turks  and  the  Usbecks.  But  the  great 
shah  Abbas  (1587  to  1629),  reestablished 
the  empire  by  his  conquests.  He  took 
from  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  Arabi,  Ales- 
opotamia,  the  cities  of  Tauris,  Bagdad  and 
Bassora ;  Khorasan  from  the  Usbecks  ; 
Orrauz  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Kanda- 
har from  the  MoBguls  ;  and  humbled 
Georgia,  which  had  refused  to  pay  tribute. 
He  introduced  absolute  power  into  Persia, 
transferred  his  residence  to  Ispahan,  and 
instituted  the  pilgrimage  to  Meshid,  in  or- 
der to  abolish  mat  to  Mecca  among  the 
Persians.  The  following  rulers.  Shah  Sesi 
(1629  to  1642)  and  Abbas  II  (1642  to 
1666)  had  new  wars  with  the  Turks  and 
Indians ;  with  the  former  on  account  of 
Bagdad,  which  was  lost;  and  with  the  lat- 
ter on  account  of  Kandahar,  which  was 
reconquered  in  1660.  Under  shah  Soli- 
man,  however,  (1666  to  1694),  the  empire 
declined,  and  entirely  sunk  under  his  son 
Hussein.  The  Afghans  in  Kandahar  re- 
volted, in  1709,  under  Mirweis;  and  his 
son  Mir  Mahmud  conquered  the  whole 
empire,  in  1722.  A  state  of  anarchy  fol- 
lowed. Mahmud,  having  become  insane, 
was  dethroned  by  Ashui;  in  1725:  the 
latter  was  subdued  by  Thamas  Kuli 
Khan,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Russians  and  Turks,  placed  Thamas,  son 
of  Hussein,  on  the  throne  in  1729.  But, 
when  the  latter  ceded  Greorgia  and  Arme- 
nia to  the  Turits,  Kuli  Khan  detlironed 
him,  and  placed  his  minor  son.  Abbas  III, 
on  the  throne.  He  recovered,  by  con- 
ouest  or  treaties,  the  provinces  ceded  to 
the  Russians  and  TuHls,  and  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Shah  Nadir, 
Abbas  III  having  died  in  17a&  He  re- 
stored Persia  to  her  former  importance  by 
successful  wars  and  a  strong  government ; 
conquered  Bahareim  (172§)  and  Balk 
(1796)  fiom  the  khan  of  Bucharia,  Kanda- 


har (1738);  invaded  (1739|  HindoqslBD, 
and  obliged  the  great  mogul  Mobaoimed 
to  cede  to  him  some  provinces  on  the  In- 
dus and  roost  of  his  treasures.  But,  m 
1747,  Nadir  was  murdered  by  the  com- 
manders of  his  guards,  and  his  death 
threw  the  empire  again  into  new  confuaioB. 
Four  kingdoms  were  now  formed :  L 
Khorasan  and  Segistan ;  2.  Kandahar,  or 
the  eastern  provinces ;  3.  Farsistan,  or  the 
western  provinces ;  and,  4.  Georgia.  Tin 
latter,  for  the  most  part,  retained  its  own 
princes,  who,  at  length,  submitted  to  Roi- 
sia.  In  Kandahar  and  the  East,  Ahmed 
Abdallah  founded  the  empire  of  Afghan- 
istan, (q.  V.)  He  was  victorious  at  Panni- 
put,  and  ruled  with  absolute  sway  in  In- 
dia. His  residence  was  Kabul  He  wii 
succeeded,  in  1753,  by  Timur ;  the  laner 
by  Zeman.  In  the  two  other  kingdomi^ 
the  Curd  Kerim  Khan,  who  had  served 
under  Nadir,  and  was  of  low  extmction, 
succeeded  in  esuiblishing  tranquillity,  afler 
long 'and  bloody  wars,  by  subduing  Mo- 
hanruned  Khan,  who  fled,  and  periled 
Mazanderan.  His  wisdom,  justice  and 
warlike  skill  sained  him  the  love  of  hii 
subjects  and  the  esteem  of  his  neighboni 
He  did  not  call  himself  khan^  but  vdA 
(regent).  He  fixed  liis  residence  at  Shi- 
raz  in  1755,  and  died  in  1779.  New  dis- 
turbances arose  after  his  death.  Hs 
brothers  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sona 
A  prince  of  the  blood,  Ali  Murat,  occupi- 
ed it  in  1784 ;  bift  a  eunuch,  Aga  Moham- 
med, a  man  of  ancient  family  and  uncom- 
mon qualities,  had  made  himself  inde- 
pendent in  Mazanderan.  Ali  Murat,  who 
marched  against  him,  died  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  left  the  sceptre 
to  his  son  Yafar,  who  was  defeated  bf. 
Aga  Mohammed  at  Jezd  Kast,  and  fled  to 
Shiraz,  where  he  perished  in  an  insurrec- 
tion. His  son  Luthf  Ali  made  several 
desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  throne ;  but 
Aga  Mohammed  was  victorious,  and  ap- 
pointed his  nephew  Baba  Khan  his  suc- 
cessor, who  has  reiffned  since  1796,  under 
the  name  of  Fdh  M  Shah,  He  fixed  \m 
residence  at  Teheran,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
the  Russians,  who  threatened  him  in 
Greorgia  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 
By  the  peace  of  1812,  the  Persians  were 
obliged  to  cede  to  Russia  the  whole  of 
Daghestan,  the  Khanats  of  Kuba,  Shir- 
van,  Baku,  Salian,  Talishah,  KaroachlH 
and  Gaiidslia,  resigning  ail  claims  to  Shu- 
laregi,  Kharthli,  Kachethi,  Imeritia,  Guria, 
Mingrelia  and  Abchasia,  and  were  obliced 
to  admit  the  Russian  flag  on  the  Ca^SaB 
sea.    (See  Ruasia,)    Feth  Ali  (bom  ia 
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1768),  a  Turkoman  of  the  tribe  of  Kad- 
abar  Shah,  waaiDduced  by  the  heir-appar- 
ent. Abbes  Mirza,  and  his  favorite  Hussein 
Kuli  Khan,  who  believed  Russia  to  be  in- 
Tolved  in  domestic  troubles,  to  attack  that 
power  in  1836.  The  Persians  invaded  the 
Kussian  territories,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  instigated  part  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan population  to  insurrection,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Elisabeth|K)l ;  but  they 
were  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  the 
Russians  under  Paskewitch  conquered  the 
country  to  the  Araxes,  which,  by  the  treaty 
of  Tourkmantchai  (1828J  was  ceded  to 
Hussia.  (See  Russia,)  The  cholera  mor- 
bus made  ereat  ravages  in  the  north- west- 
em  part  of  Persia  in  1829  and  1830.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
was  disturbed  by  the  contests  of  the  royaJ 
princes.  The  English  always  maintain  an 
embassy  at  the  capital,  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Russia. — See  Malcolm's  His- 
tory  of  Persia  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1829),  and 
his  Shdches  of  Persia  (1828).  Respect- 
ing Western  rersia,  we  owe  the  latest  ac- 
counts since  Chardin,  Niebuhr,  Olivier,  to 
Kinneir,  Morier,  Ouseley,  and  particular- 

Sto  Ker  Porter,  and  Price's  Journal  of 
e  British  Embassy  to  Persia  (London, 
1825).  Price  was  secretaiy  to  Ouseley's 
embassy.  J.  B.  Eraser,  in  his  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  into  Khorassan,  1821 — 1822 
(London,  1825,  1  vol.,  4toA  describes  the 
general  state  of  Persia.  The  Adventures 
of  Haii  Baba  of  Ispahan,  by  Morier,  and 
J.  B.  rraser's  two  works — Kuzzilbash,  and 
the  Persian  Adventurer,  bein^  the  Sequel 
of  Kuzzilbash — are  interesting  delinea- 
tions of  Persian  manners.  The  great  in- 
fluence of  England  in  Persia  appeare  from 
G.  Keppel's  Journey  from  India  to  Eng- 
land, by  Bassorah,  Babylon,  Curdistan, 
Peraia,  &c.,  in  1824  (London,  1827,  4to.). 
Drouville's  Voyage  en  Ptrse  (2d  edit, 
Paris,  1825,  2  vols.)  contains  valuable  in- 
formation: see  also  the  Letters  on  the 
Caucasus  and  Georgia,  bv  Freygang,  Rus- 
sian consul-general  (in  French,  Hamburg, 
1816).  Bucet's  and  Balbe's  New  Map  of 
Perna  (Paris,  1826)  is  accompanied  by  a 
historical  and  statistical  sketch  of  the 
moifhrchy. 

^  Persian  Language,  Literature  and  An- 
cient Religion, — In  the  Persian  provinces, 
which  had  preriously  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Media,  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi,  or  Pehlevi, 
were  the  prevailing  languages ;  the  former 
m  the  north,  the  latter Jn  the  south  of 
Media.  Zend  is  a  Pehlvi  word,  signifving 
Iwing,  In  the  Zend,  which  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  a  spoken,  but  only  as  a  sa- 
cred language,  Z^Moaster  (q.  v.),  or  Zer- 


dusht,  wrote  his  religious  books,  with 
which  Anquetil  du  Perron  made  us  better 
acquainted,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  under 
the  name  of  Zendavesta,  or  the  living 
word.  Sir  W.  Jones  was  informed  by  a 
learned  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  that  Zend  is 
the  name  of  the  character  in  which  the 
books  are  written,  and  Avesta  the  name 
of  the  language.  It  appeare  to  have  been 
extinct  before  the  beginning  of  die  vulgar 
era ;  and  among  the  Guebers,  who  adhere 
to  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  there  are  at 
present  very  few  who  are  acquainted  with 
it  The  Zend,  both  in  its  grammatical 
construction,  and  its  radical  words,  bears 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit  and 
Teutonic  languages.  (See  Rash)  The 
Pehlvi,  that  is,  the  language  of  heroes, 
which  was  first  spoken  nearly  contempo- 
rarily with  the  Zend,  at  first  in  Media  or 
Parthia  (in  the  language  of  the  country, 
Pefdo  or  Pehlwoan\  and  seems  to  have 
been  cloeely  allied  with  the  Georgian  and 
Aramaean,  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  became,  under  the  Parthi- 
an kings,  the  common  language  of  the 
nobility  and  higher  classes,  but  gave. way 
to  the  Parsee  when  the  seat  of  the  empire 
was  transferred  to  the  southern  provinces, 
and  the  Sassanides  prohibited  its  use.  Ac- 
cording to  some  vague  reports,  it  is  sdll 
spoken  by  a  wandering  tribe  of  Shirvan 
(the  Puddare).  Among  the  Guebere  there 
are  only  a  few  who  underetand  it  The 
writings  of  Zoroaster  were  early  translated 
into  the  Pehlvi :  Uiere  are  also  some  theo- 
logical and  historical  writings  extant  in  it, 
several  of  which  Ouseley  has  brought  to 
Europe.  Under  the  Sassanides,  the  soft, 
rich  and  expressive  language  of  Fare  or 
Fareistan  (the  Parsee),  Itecame  the  pre- 
vailing language  in  Pereia:  from  it  sprung 
the  modem  Pereian,  and  from  the  two 
was  formed  the  rude  Curd  dialect  The 
Parsee,  or  the  pure  language  of  Fareistan, 
beara  traces  of  a  common  origin  with  the 
Sanscrit ;  although  we  do  not  assume,  with 
Schlegel,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  the  mother 
of  the  Parsee,  nor  with  Frank,  that  the 
Parsee  is  the  mother  of  the  Sanscrit ;  the 
latter  of  which  opinions,  however,  ap- 
peare the  more  probable,  on  account  of 
tlie  greater  simplicity  of  the  Parsee.  We 
find  the  Parsee  tolerably  pure  in  Ferdusi, 
and  other  authore  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Mohammedan  era,  though  not  entirely  free 
from  mixture  witli  tlie  Arabic.  This  mix- 
ture took  place  afler  the  conquest  of  Per- 
sia by  die  Arabs,  when  Mohammedanism 
became  the  prevailing  religion  of  Persia, 
and  Arabic  the  learned  language  of  the 
country.   The  addition,  not  only  of  single 
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wonlsjbut  even  of  whole  phrases,  was 
owing  iiartly  to  necessity, — because  words 
Vere  wonting  in  Parsee  to  express  many 
new  ideas, — and  partly  to  an  affectation 
of  elegance.  In  tliis  manner  was  formed 
the  modern  Persian.  The  Arabian  words 
which  it  contains  have,  in  some  instances, 
remained  unchanged,  and  have  sometimes 
been  chansed  anduiflccted  in  the  Persian 
manner.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Persian  and  Teutonic  is  not  so  great,  that 
a  German  could,  as  Leibnitz  said,  at  once 
understand  whole  Peraian  verses,  but  it  is 
certainly  striking,  and  proves,  without  jus- 
tifying us  in  adopting  useless  hyixUheses, 
that  the  Gennan,  which  came  from  Asia, 
sprung  from  the  same  source  with  the 
language  of  tlie  early  inhabitants  of  Per- 
sia. The  same  is  true  of  tlie  Celts,  Scla- 
vonians  and  Thracians,  of  whose  lan- 
guages traces  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Persian.  According  to  Hammer,  the  pres- 
ent Persian  is,  of  all  Uie  Eastern  languages, 
the  most  nearly  allied  to  tlie  German.  In 
the  country  which,  according  to  Mirchond, 
was  anciently  called  Germania,  and,  ac- 
corduig  to  Eddussi,  £rinan,  tlie  old  Persian 
is  the  native  dialect ;  so  tliat  the  name 
Germani  is  not  of  Roman  origin.  Li  the 
simplicity  of  its  grainmutical  construction, 
the  Persian  language  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish ;  in  its  {jower  of  compounding  words, 
tlie  German.  We  pass  over  the  dialects  of 
the  Persian  language,  merely  mentioning 
that  the  most  cultivated  of  them,  the  re- 
fined Parsee,  which  has  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  couit  and  of  literature,  is 
called  Deri  (court  language,  from  (/ar, 
door),  and  that  the;  popular  language  is 
called  VaiaaU  The  written  character  of 
the  Persian  laii^'iage  is  the  Arabic,  with 
the  addition  of  four  letters  with  tliree 
points,  wliich  are  not  in  the  Arabic.  Their 
!)ooks  are  most  frequently  written  in  die 
character  called  Talik,  The  Persian 
literature,  of  which  the  Magi  were  in  pos- 
session until  tlie  introduction  of  Moham- 
medaViism,  has  nothing  to  show  in  its  old 
dialects,  the  Zend  and  Pelilvi,  but  the 
works  above-mentioned,  and  the  Perse- 
politan  inscriptions,  which  are  in  part  un- 
intelligible. What  esca()ed  destruction  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  was  destroyed 
under  the  caliphs,  and  a  few  fraj^ments 
only  were  jii-eserved  among  the  fugitive 
Pareees  or  Guel)erB.  Persian  civili^tion 
declined  during  the  first  period  of  die  Ara- 
bian dominion ;  even  in  the  tenth  century, 
no  traces  of  any  literature  are  to  be  found 
among  tlie  Persians.  Learning  first  re- 
vived in  Persia  in  the  time  of  the  Abas- 
sides,  and  Arabian  literature  was  ahroady 


on  the  decline,  when  the  Persian,  ftfond 
by  the  Bouides  and  Seljookfl^  revived. 
Among  the  princes  who  eocoimged 
learned  men  and  poets  by  peiBonal  &ni 
and  rewards,  the  ^uide  Azad  Eddauk^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cemuiy,tbe 
Gaznavide  sultaiis  Mahmood  Sebektechii 
and  Keder  Ben  Ibraliim,  and  tbe  Seljook 
sultan  Malek  Shah,  with  his  vizier  Nazu 
el  Maluk,  and  Keder  Chan  Chacan,  do- 
serve  to  be  mentioned.  Tbe  flouriahiBg 
period  of  literature  continued  till  the  timB 
of  Gengis  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  en- 
tuiy.  Under  Timur,  in  the  fbtuteemk 
century,  and  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth,  t 
continually  declined,  and  iu  the  sixteeoll^ 
was  almdtt  entirely  extinct  The  op|)r» 
sions  and  distiu-bances  to  which  Penii 
has  since  been  continuallv  subject,  bin 
prevented  the  revival  of  leaming.  Tbe 
okl  Persian  language  is  now  aluioet  super 
seded  by  the  Turkish ;  the  Paxsees  ame 
speak  it  But  the  Persians  posBeas  rick 
hterary  treasures  of  tbe  earlier  period^ 
IMuticularly  in  {loetry,  history,  geompi^T, 
&c  We  must  hmit  ourselves  chiefi^  to 
a  notice  of  that  portion  which  has  bea 
touched  by  Europeans.  T(ie  most  fadl- 
liant  part  of  Persian  literature  is  poetiT. 
(See  Hammer's  History  of  Persian  Pokk 
LUeraiurt  (in  German,  Vienna,  I816)i 
Among  the  poets  are  the  following:  Rih 
diffi,  tlie  fatlier  of  modem  Pcndan  poetiy, 
who  translated  in  verse  Pilpay's  labki; 
the  epic  poet  Ferdusi  (q.  v.^  autiior  of  tbe 
Shahnamehj  or  Book  of  Kings  (of  wbidi 
Gorres  has  given  an  abridgment),  who 
lived  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cea* 
tury ;  and  his  contemporaries,  tlie  celebnt 
cd  lyric  poets,  Ansari  (die  first  king  of 
poets)  and  Ahmed  Essedi  of  Tfaua^  Abo 
distinguished  as  lyric  poets  are  Anweri  cr 
Enwcri,  of  Bednah,  in  Khorasan  (died 
1200),  who  was  imsurpassed  in  the  Cf* 
/S(fe,  and  inferior  only  to  Hafiz  in  tlie  ode 
(two  of  his  poems  are  contained  in  tbe 
Asiatic  Miscellanies);  Chakani,  hia  ooo- 
temporary  and  rival ;  Chodscha  Haiii 
Scheniseddin  Mohammed,  best  knows 
under  the  name  of  Htxfiz  (q.v.);  Shabi, 
probably  a  pupil  of  Djami ;  Hatefi,  Emir 
Chosrou,  Senai,  Shefali,  and  many  ocbtt 
writers  of  the  divan,  who  are  mentaoned 
in  Hammer's  work  above  referred  to.  To 
uie  lyric  poets  of  P^a  also  belong  the 
Turkish  emperor  Selim  I,  the  unfortunali 
Shall  Allum  (see  Franklin^  Lift  ^ 
JObim\  and  the  Shah  Feth  AIL  As  a  lyric, 
mysuc  and  moral  poet,  Shok  Sadi  ((|.  t.) 
is  tlie  most  celebrated,  not  only  in  the 
East,  but  also  among  us.  Ferideddin  Al- 
tar, a  contemporaiy  of  Sadi's^  was  tbt 
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author  of  a  vexy  valuable  collection  of 
proverbs,  under  the  title  of  Pendnameh 
(Book  of  Counsel],— of  which  Sylvestre 
de  Sacy  has  publislied  n  complete  edition, 
— and  of  several  other  poetical  works.  Je- 
laleddin  Roumi  of  Balk,  in  Kho^isan,  is 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
mystic  school :  be  formed  a  sect,  and  died 
1262,  a  pious  Sopbi.  His  great  work, 
Kilat  d  Metnavi  (Collection  of  Distichs), 
is  so  difficult  to  be  understood,  that  a  glos- 
sary is  necessary.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  pleasing  poets  of  Persia  is  Abdal- 
rahman,  or  Abdurrahman  Ebn  Achmed, 
more  known  under  his  surname  of  MoUa 
Ljamy,  (See  Jamy,)  To  the  poets  of  the 
first  class  belongs  Nizam,  or  Nisami,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  author  of 
five  |K)era8,  three  of  which,  Chosrou  and 
Shtnn,  LeUa  and  Manoun,  and  the  Histo- 
ry of  Alexander,  Ishmdemamehj  are  ep- 
ics. Some  tul(*s  and  fal)les  selected  from 
his  Book  of  Fortune,  have  appeared  in 
the  original  und  in  translations.  If  we  were 
willing  to  enumerate  merely  names,  we 
might  mention  Khosru,  or  Chosrou,  of  Del- 
hi, Abubatha  of  Kerman,  and  Nani,  each 
of  whom  wrote  five  long  poems;  Mir 
Ali  of  Shirvan,  Achmed  of  Kirvan,  and 
JSinir  Solimai),  each  celebrated  as  the 
writer  of  a  history  of  Alexander;  and 
many  others.  Instead  of  drawing  up 
such  a  mere  catalogue,  we  refer  to  Ham- 
mer's valuable  work.  Sources  of  informa- 
tion concernhig  the  Persian  poets,  are  the 
JBehnnsian  of  Jamy,  the  works  of  Haji 
Chalfa,  the  lives  by  the  Persian  Daulet- 
shall,  continued  by  Sam  Mirza,  under  the 
title  Teskirdelchoara  (of  which  some  ex- 
tracts may  be  found  in  the  JVoiices  et  Ex- 
traits  des  ManuscrUs,  &c.,  by  Sylvestie  de 
Sacy),  and  the  Attahktdc  (Fire Temple),  by 
Haji  Lotfali  Beg,  surnamed  Azir.  The 
most  celebrated  recent  Persian  \yoet,  Blab 
Fhelaic,  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  96. 
He  left  astronon)ical,  moral,  political  and 
literary  works.  He  is  called  tlie  Persian 
VoMaxrt,  Not  le$s  numerous  are  the  proso 
fables,  tales  and  narratives.  Among  these 
are  the  Anwar  Soheili^  a  Persian  transla- 
tion of  the  fables  of  Pilpay ;  the  Bahar 
Danuch  of  Einajut  Doollah  (translated  bf 
John  Scott,  under  the  title  of  Garden  of 
Knowledge,  1799, 3  vols.) ;  the  Tooiinatneh^ 
or  Tales  of  a  Parrot  (Persian  and  English, 
by  Hadley) ;  the  Tales  of  Bakhtyarand  the 
Ten  Viziers,  &c.,  translated  by  Ouseley 
(q.  v.).  Other  nmilar  works  have  been 
given  us  by  Scott,  in  his  Tales,  Anecdotes 
and  Letters,  translated  from  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  (1800) ;  bv  Langles,  in  his 
Conies,  Sentences  et  FabUsj  tiroes  d^Auievtrs 
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Arabes  el  Persons  (1788),  and  in  otlicr 
collections  of  this  kind.  In  the  de)>art- 
ments  of  history,  geography  and  statistics, 
the  Persians  have  some  large  and  valuable 
works.  Abu  Said, or  Abdallah  Ben  Abul- 
kasin  Beidavi,  wrote  a  universal  history, 
from  Adam  to  his  own  time  (127t>),  under 
the  title  of  Historical  Pearl  Necklace.  An- 
drew M(jller  has  published,  in  Persian  and 
I^atin,  the  eighth  ])an  of  this  work,  which 
contains  the  history  of  China.  Turan 
Shah,  who  died  at  Onnuz,  1377,  wrote  a 
Shahnamth,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 
in  Pedro  Tcxeira's  Relaciones  del  Origtii 
Descendetncia  y  Succesion  de  los  Reyes  de 
Persia  y  de  Hormia  (Antwerp,  1610).  Mir- 
chond  or  Mohammed  Ebn  Emir  Chow- 
and  Shah,  who  flourished  in  1741,  wrote 
the  voluminous  historical  work  entkled 
Hortus  Pvritatis  in  Historia  Prophetarmn, 
Regum  et  Ckal^antm  (Garden  or  Purity  in 
the  History  of*^ the  Prophets,  Kings  avd 
Caliphs),  of  which,  besides  the  frag- 
ment in  Wilkins's  Persian  Grammar, 
four  extracts  have  been  published — in  the 
History  of  the  Persian  Kings,  by  Je- 
nisch  (Vienna,  Persian  and  .I^atin) ;  the 
History  of  the  Sassanides,  in  French  only, 
by  De  Sacy,  in  his  Mhnoires  sur  diverses 
Antiqaiih  de  la  Perse ;  the  History  of  \h» 
Sumanido;,  by  Wilken  (Persian  and  Latin, 
li^ttingcn,  4to.) ;  and  the  History  of  the 
Dynasty  of  the  Ishmaclites,  by  /ounlain, 
ill  his  JVbh'cc  de  VHistoire  tmiverselle  de 
Mirhondj  &c.  (Paris,  1814,  Persian  and 
French).  Mirchond's  son,  Khondemir,  or 
Gnyyetheddin  Bon  Hainadeddin,  wrote  u 
Compendium  Ifistorvt  universalis  Moham- 
mcdanfB  (Abridgment  of  Mohammedan 
History),  still  in  manuscript.  The  Tarik  el 
Tabari  (a  History  of  Nations  and  Kings) 
was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  by  Mo- 
hammed Ebn  Giaffir  Mahomed  Ben-Ge- 
rir,  but  is  now  extant  only  in  a  Turkish 
translation,  and  in  the  Persian  translation 
of  Balami.  The  Leblarik  (Marrow  of 
History)  of  Al  Emir  Yahia  Ebn  Abdolhi- 
tif  al  kazwini  (who  died  1351]  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gaulrain  and  Gal- 
Innd.  Of  Mohammed  Kazim  Ferishta, 
we  have  two  valuable  works,  one  of  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dow, 
under  tlie  title  History  of  Hindoostan  (Lon- 
don, 1768, 3  vols.,  4to.),  and  the  other  by 
John  Scott,  under  the  title  of  History  of 
Dekkan  (1794, 2  vols.,  4to.).  The  Tuzuki 
Jthan  Giiir,  written  by  tlie  emperor  Jehau  , 
Gnir,  is  very  valuable  in  regard  to  thi) 
history  and  geography  of  Hindoostan  ;  of 
which  Gladwin  has  given  extracts  in  the 
Asiatic  Miscellany :  but  the  most  injpor- 
taut  work  is  the  ^bamame^  of  the  vizier 
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Abul  Fazl  (put  to  death  1604),  tlie  most 
elegant  writer  of  HitidoostaD,  written  by 
command  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The 
two  tirst  parts  of  this  work  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Akbar  and  his  predecessors ;  the 
third,  entitled  Ayeen  Akbari,  contains  a 
geographical,  statistical  and  historical  de- 
scription of  Huidoostan,  with  much  other 
information.  Of  this  third  part,  Glad- 
win has  published  extracts,  under  the  title 
Axften  Akktrifj  or  Institutes  of  the  Empe- 
ror Akl)ar.  Abul  Fazl  also  translated  the 
fables  attributed  to  Vishnu  Sarma  from 
the  Sanscrit  into  the  Persian.  Of  the  An- 
nals of  Asem  of  Kufa,  Ouseley  has  given 
some  extracts  in  his  Oriental  Collections, 
which  make  us  desirous  of  the  whole.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  same  learned  Orientalist 
for  an  Epitome  of  the  ancient  History  of 
Persia,  extracted  and  translated  frf>m  Jc- 
han  Ara,  a  Persian  Mtmuscript  (London, 
1799).  The  History  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, by  Alomri,  from  original  sources,  has 
not  yet  been  edited.  There  are  numerous 
works,  comprising  short  perio<ls  of  time, 
as  single  dynasties  and  single  reigns.  The 
Tank  All  Mosaffer  contains  a  history  of 
the  seven  kings  of  the  Mosaffer  family. 
Shah  Habur  lefl  valuable  commentaries 
concerning  Hindoostan,  translated  into 
Persian  by  Abdul  Rahim  (English  by 
doctor  Ley  den  and  Mr.  Erskine).  Abul 
Rizak  wrote  a  life  of  tlie  Shah  Rokh  and 
his  successors,  and  the  history  of  his  em- 
bassy to  China  and  Hindoostan,  the  latter 
of  which  has  been  translated  by  Langl^s 
in  his  Collection  portative  dts  Voyages, 
Mevatia  Abdallah  Ibn  Faziellah,  surnanied 
ai  Wcfij  wrote,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  a  history  of  Gengis 
Khan  and  his  successors  til^  133C.  Sheri- 
foddin,  or  MoUa  Sherifoddin  Ali  Yezdi 
(died  144()),  wrote  a  biography  of  Timur, 
full  of  fables,  translated  into  French,  by 
Petit  dc  la  CroLx  (Paris,  1724),  whosd 
son  also  wrote,  from  Persian  sourcejt  a 
Histoire  du  grand  Genghiz  Chan,  Sir  W. 
Jones  translated  into  French  a  history  of 
Nadir  Shah,  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Maha- 
di  Chan  of  Masandaran.  Gladwin  trans- 
lated another  history  of  tlie  same  prince, 
by  Abdul  Kurreem  of  Caslimere,  entitled 
Beuoni  Uaki  (Necessary  Information); 
and  Langlos  has  given  an  absti'act  of  this 
author's  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  his  Collec- 
tion.  Lastly,  James  Eraser  has  also  written 
a  history  of  Nadir  Shah  (London,  1742}. 
Here  we  may  mention  the  Tuzukati  7\- 
mur,  traoslateid  by  Davy,  and  edited  by 
White,  under  tlie  title.  Institutes  political 
and  mihtary,  written  originally  in  the  Mo- 
gul language,  by  the  great  Timur,  trans- 


lated into  Persian  by  Abn  Talib  Albni' 
seini,  and  thence  into  English  (Oxibid, 
1783, 4to.).  As  to  the  geographical  woriis 
in  the  Persian  language,  Ouseley  has  pub- 
lished a  fragment  of  the  Cleimat  (the 
climates),  in  his  Oriental  Collections,  im 
an  abstract  of  the  Pereian  tninslatioD  of 
the  geography,  written  in  Arabic,  by 
Ibn  Haukal.  Upon  chronoloey,  GraTia 
(Greaves)  published  a  vahiaLle  Peru 
work,  EpocfuB  Celebriores  (Persian  and 
Latin,  London,  1650).  No  work  of 
Persian  physicians  has  been  transhld: 
but  we  may  mention  the  valuable  work  d 
Abulmansur  Mowalin  Ben  Ali,  which  i 
in  Vienna.  Geometry  and  astroDorey 
were  also  cultivated  with  ardor  by  the  P» 
sians.  Nasereddin  of  Thus  translated, and 
Maimon  Ilaschid  commented  upon  Eb- 
did.  Omar  Chehan  (in  1072),  in  tk 
reign  of  Malck  Shah,  calculated  the  solar 
year  at  3G5  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  tai 
48  seconds  ;  and  among  tlie  astrononuol 
tables,  computed  by  Persians,  the  mtf 
valuable  are  those  prepared  by  NaHereddii, 
at  the  command  of  Hulaku  Ilekan,and  call- 
ed by  his  name,  but  not  completed  till  fiit 
years  afler  Ilekan's  death  (12t>9),  and  these 
drawn  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteeoib 
century,  under  the  superintendence  d 
Ulug  Beigh,  by  a  large  number  of  astn* 
omers,  and  which  were  publislied  bt 
Greaves  and  Hyde.  Hulaku  Ilckan  (12S^ 
established  an  astronomical  acadeiuyatldi- 
raglia,  and  erected  an  observatory,  of  whirk 
Nasereddin  had  the  superintendence.  C- 
lug  Beigh  also  erected  one  at  Saniarcaoi 
A  Persian  calendar,  under  tlie  title  Ria^ 
mch  nauruzy  has  likewise  been  printed 
(See  Epoch,  p.  552.)  We  must  also  mefr 
tion  Beck's  Ephemerides  Persarum  per  tt- 
turn  Annum  (Vienna,  1695,  (olio),  ai»i 
Welsirs  Tabxdft  Ailqidnoctiales  (AuffsbuiJ 
167(5,  4to.).  The  works  upon  Mobw 
med,  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  h- 
gen(is  of  the  saints,  &c.,  are  nuineriMii 
but  for  us  of  little  interest  The  PeniM 
abridgment  of  the  Vedas,  entitled  Otf 
nek^hat,  although  almost  unintelli^ 
by  us  (translated  into  Latin  by  Anqutd 
du  Perron,  1804,  2  vols.,  4to.),  ^  fk 
Disatir  (({.  v.),  are  important  mot,^9:0ti 
The  Pentateuch  of  Moses  in  the  Perotf 
language,  translated  by  a  Jew  of  Thus,  ii 
in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Of  the  Gospek 
there  are  two  tnuislatlona  ;  one  in  the 
Polyglot  al)ovc-named,  and  the  other  pub- 
lished by  Wheelock  (London,  1657,  foL\ 
Their  value  has  l>een  indicated  by  Rosen- 
miiller.  The  Persians  have  paid  great  at* 
tention  to  their  own  language :  of  this,  tU 
number  of  lexicographical  and  grammit- 
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icnl  works  extant  affords  abundant  proo£ 
The  small  Persian-Turkish  dictionary  of 
Shahidi  is  only  for  beginners.  That  of 
Ardeshir  is  more  celebrated,  and  also  the 
Miemet  AUah  (Delight  of  God),  adopted 
by  Castellus  as  the  basis  of  his  ;  but  the 
two  most  celebrated  are  the  Ftrhangi  Je- 
han  Gutr,  and. the  Ferhangi  Schuctru  The 
latter  was  published  in  1742,  and  another 
by  Seid  Almied,  in  1804,  at  Constantino- 
ple. This  view  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  Persian  language,  since, 
besides  being  in  the  East,  especially  in 
India,  what  the  French  is  in  Europe,  it 
possesses  valuable  treasures,  not  only  of 
native  literature,  but  also  of  translations 
from  the  Arabic,  different  Indian  and  other 
languages,  the  originals  of  some  of  which 
ai-e  lo8t,  and  of  others,  are  inaccessible  to 
us.  We  are  also  copiously  supplied  with 
aids  in  this  study.  The  grammars  of 
Jones  and  Richardson  (not  to  mention 
earlier  ones)  are  now  surpassed  by  Glad- 
win's Persian  Moonshee,  and  especially  by 
Lumsden's  Persian  Grammar  (2  vols.,  fol.). 
In  Germany,  Wilken  has  published  the 
best  Persian  grammar.  Of  the  dictiona- 
ries the  most  complete  are  Meniruki  Lex- 
icon Arahico-PtrsirsO'Turdcum  (2d  edit, 
4  vols.,  folioj.  Richardson's  Dictionary, 
Persian,  English  and  Arabic,  &c.,  a  new 
edition,  with  additions  and  improvements, 
by  Wilkins  (London,  1806,  2  vols.,  4to.) ; 
ifiarretto's  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary 
(2  vols.J ;  and  Hopkins's  Abridgment  of 
Richardson  (in  1  vol.,  1810),  are  the  best. 
IVIuch  valuable  information  is  contained  in 
Jones's  Commentaries ;  Ouseley's  Orien- 
tal Collections,  and  Persian  Miscellanies ; 
Gladwin's  Dissertations  on  the  Rhetoric, 
Prosody  and  Rhyme  of  the  Persians ;  in 
the  Fundgmben  dcs  Orients  (Mines  of  the 
East) ;  in  the  valuable  works  of  J.  von 
Hammer,  &c.  (See  Orienial  LUera- 
lure.) 

Persian  Mka.   (See  Epoch.) 

Persian  Gulf  ;  a  sea,  or  inland  lake, 
bounded  by  Persia  and  Arabia,  except  at 
the  eastern  extremity,  where  it  communi- 
cates  with  the  Arabian  sea;  about  500 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  120  to 
5J50  from  north  to  south.  The  principal 
river  which  runs  into  it  is  the  Euphrates. 
The  south  coast,  in  particular,  is  celebrat- 
ed for  its  pearl  fishery.  Most  of  the  coast 
belongs  to  colonies  of  Arabians. 

Persian  Wheel.  (See  JfydraulicSyVoh 
vi,  p.  506.) 

Persimon  [d\ofr/iuros  Virginiana).  This 
tree  is  unknown  i!:"the  norm-eastern  parts 
of  our  country,  but  south  of  latitude  42° 
is  found  throughout  the  U.  States,  even  to 


the  upper  parts  of  the  Arkansas  river.  It 
is  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  still  more  abundant  the 
western  forests.  It  varies  exceedingly  in 
size,  being  sometimes  sixty  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  but 
more  frequently  does  not  attain  half  these 
dimensions.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and 
entire,  and  the  flowers  small  and  mono- 
petalous.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  fleshy,  and  contains  six 
or  eight  large  oval  and  compressed  seeds. 
While  green,  it  is  powerfully  astringent, 
but  when  fully  ripe,  and  of  an  orange  col- 
or, the  pulp  becomes  soft,  palatable,  and 
very  sweet.  In  the  Southern  States,  per- 
Simons  are  sometimes  gathered,  pounded 
with  bran,  and  fonned  into  cakes,  which 
are  kept  for  making  beer,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  hops,  &c. ;  and  a  method  has  been 
long  known  of  distilling  brandy  from  the 
water,  previously  fei-mented,  in  which 
this  fruit  has  been  bruised;  but  neither 
object  is  likely  to  become  important. 
The  heart  is  brown,  hard,  compact, 
strong,  and  elastic,  but  is  said  to  be  liable 
to  split  At  Baltimore,  it  is  used  by  turn- 
era  for  large  screws,  and  by  workers  in  tin 
for  mallets;  at  Philadelphia,  it «  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  beech  for  shoe-lasts ; 
at  Charleston,  it  is  preferred  to  the  ash  for 
the  shafts  of  chaises ;  and,  in  the  interior 
of  Carolina,  large  wedges  are  made  of  it 
for  sulitting  the  trunks  of  trees ;  but  the 
usually  inconsiderable  siie  of  the  tree  ren- 
ders this  wood  much  less  important  than 
it  would  be  otherwise.  In  clearing  the 
forests,  the  persimon  is  usually  preserved, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  might  be  improved  by  cultivation. 
This  tree  is  dioecious,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  family  ebenacea,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
same  genus  with  that  which  furnishes  the 
ebony  of  commerce.  (See  the  article 
Ebony.) 

Persius.  AuIus  Persius  Flaccus,  a 
Roman  satirical  poet,  was  bom,  A.  D.  34, 
at  Volterra,  in  Etruria,  and  died  in  62. 
According  to  some,  Luna  was  his  birth- 
place. His  family  was  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  he  received  his  education  at 
Rome.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  and  was  much  beloved  on  account 
of  the  purity  and  amenity  of  his  manners. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 
The  Stoic  Comutus,  one  of  his  first  teach- 
ers, published  six  satires  by  him,  which 
present  a  picture  of  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, in  contrast  with  tlie  standard  of  Stoic 
wisdom  and  the  old  Roman  severity. 
They  are  distinguished  for  vigor,  concise- 
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ness,  and  austerity  of  tone.  Their  obscu- 
rity arises  in  part  from  their  allusions  to 
subjeois  now  unknown,  and  in  part  from 
their  abrupt  and  concise  style.  They  are 
usually  published  with  the  satires  of  Juve- 
nal. The  best  editions  are  those  of  Casau- 
bon  (Leyden,  161)5)  and  Kdnig  (Gotting- 
en,  1B04J,  with  commentaries.  Dryden 
and  Gifiord,  among  others,  have  translat- 
ed them  into  English.  Madau's  edition 
of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  with  a  prose  trans- 
lation and  English  notes  (1789),  was  re- 
printed in  181^ 

Personification,  in  the  fine  arts,  poe- 
try and  riietoric ;  the  representation  of  an 
inanimate  subject  as  a  person.  This  may 
be  done,  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  either  by 
giving  epithets  to  inanimate  subjects 
which  properly  belong  only  to  persons,  or 
by  representing  them  as  actually  perform- 
ing the  part  of  animated  bein^  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  nmue prosopopaia  is  also  used. 
Su  ictly  speaking,  we  may  be  said  to  per- 
sonify whenever  we  apply  an  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  life  to  an  inanimate  subject,  as 
awakening  naiurt,  raging  storm ;  but  a  lit- 
tle reflection  will  show  us  tliat  ordinary 
language  is  full  of  personifications  of  this 
kind — nay,  we  could  not  speak  without 
them.  The  word  personification  is  there- 
fore generally  applied  only  to  a  formal 
representation  of  a  thing  as  a  person. 
The  more  the  imagination  prevails  among 
a  people,  the  more  common  are  personifi- 
cations. Take,  for  instance,  the  talcs  of 
the  Arabs.  As  reflection  acquires  the  as- 
cendency, personifications  are  less  used. 
Many  of  the  mythuses  are  personifications 
of  powers  of  nature  or  events  of  his- 
tory. 

Perspective  ;  the  art  of  copying  the 
appearance  of  objects,  as  seen  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view.  It  enables  the  artist 
to  represent  objects  on  a  given  surface,  as 
if  the  surfiicc  were  transparent,  and  the 
objects  were  seen  through  it.  As  we  see 
by  means  of  the  rays  of  light  which  pro- 
ceed in  straight  lines  from  tiie  objects  to 
our  eyes,  perspective  rests  on  optical  prin- 
ciples. As  the  drawing  of  the  form  of  an 
object  is  an  arrangement  of  lines  and  an- 
gles according  to  gconietiical  principles, 
perspective  may  be  considered  as  a  branch 
of  geometry.  That  part  of  perspective 
which  relates  to  the  fonn  of  the  objects 
difiers  essentially  from  that  wliich  teaches 
the  ^dation  of  colors  according  to  the 
relative  distance  of  objects.  Hence  per- 
spective is  divided  into  maOumaliccd^  or 
Imear  perspective^  and  the  perspective  of 
color,  or  aerial  perspective.  Both  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  painters,  archi- 


tects, sculptors,  &c.  Without  a  correct 
observance  of  Uie  rules  of  perspective,  no 
picture  can  have.truth  and  life.  Pe^Bpe^ 
tive  alone  enables  us  to  represent  fon- 
shoitenings  with  accuracy,  and  it  is  requi- 
site in  defineating  even  the  simplest  posi- 
tions of  objects.  As  lonff,  therefore,  m 
its  rules  were  unknown,  the  art  of  draw* 
ing  necessarily  remained  in  its  inikncj. 
This  art  has  been  most  cultivated  in  mod- 
em times ;  yet  the  paintings  found  in  Her 
culaneum  prove  that  the  ancient  Greek 
painters  were  acquaii^ted  with  it  in  sook 
measure. — ^The  contour  of  an  object, 
drawn  upon  paper  or  canvass,  repraeols 
nodiing  more  than  such  an  intersection  of 
the  visual  rays,  sent  from  the  extremitiei 
of  it  to  tlie  eye,  as  would  arise  on  a  glaa 

Sut  in  the  place  of  the  paper  or  canvaaSi 
fow  the  situation  of  an  object  at  the  oili- 
er side  of  a  glass  being  given,  the  delinet- 
tion  of  it  on  the  glass  itself  depends  eo- 
tirely  on  tlie  situation  of  the  eye  on  thif 
side  of  the  glass ;  in  other  words,  on  Ac 
rules  of  perspective.  Suppose  a  spectalor 
to  be  looking  at  a  prospect  without  doon 
from  within  through  a  glass  window :  he 
will  jierceive  the  shape,  size  and  situation 
of  every  object  visible  upon  tlie  glass.  If 
the  objects  are  near  the  window,  the 
spaces  they  occupy  on  the  glass  will  be 
larger  than  when  they  are  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  if  they  are  parallel  to  tlie  window, 
their  shapes  upon  the  glass  will  be  parallel 
likewise ;  if  tliey  are  oblique,  their  shape 
will  be  oblique  ;  and  so  on.  As  he  alteis 
the  situation  of  his  eye,  the  situation  of 
the  objects  upon  the  window  will  be  alter- 
ed also ;  if  he  raises  his  eye,  the  objects 
will  seem  to  rise  higher  upon  the  win- 
dow, and  the  contrary  if  he  lowers  ii 
The  horizon  will,  in  every  situation  of  tlie 
eye,  be  upon  a  level  with  it ;  that  is,  the 
imaginary  line  which  parts  the  earth  and 
sky  will  seem  to  be  raised  as  far  abore 
the  ground  upon  which  the  spectator 
stands  as  liis  eye  is.  Now  suppose  the 
person  at  the  window,  keeping  bis  head 
steady,  draws  the  figure  of  an  object  seen 
through  it  upon  die  glass  with  a  pencil,  ts 
if  the  point  of  the  pencil  touched  the 
object ;  he  would  then  have  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  in  perspective,  » 
it  appears  to  his  eye.  To  every  person 
who  |)08sesscs  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  optics,  this  must  be  self-evi- 
dent ;  for,  as  vision  is  occasioned  by  pen- 
cils of  rays  coming  in  straight  lines  to  the 
eye  from  every  point  pf  the  visible  object, 
it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  fioints  in  the 
transparent  plane  through  which  all  those 
pencils  respectively  pass,  an  exact  rcpre- 
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idon  must  be  formed  of  the  object,  as 
[lears  to  the  eye  in  that  particular  po- 
I,  and  at  that  determined  distance, 
were  pictures  of  things  to  be  always 
brawn  on  transparent  planes,  this  sim- 
peration,  with  the  principle  on  which 
ounded,  would  comprise  the  whole 
7  and  practice  of  perspectire.  As 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
must  be  deduced  from  optics  and  ^» 
ly  for  drawing  representations  of  vis- 
objects  on  op&que  planes ;  and  the 
cation  of  these  rules,  constitutes  what 
operly  called  the  art  of  perspective, 
e  are  used  in  perspective  a  certain 
>er  of  termj  peculiar  to  the  art,  defi- 
is  of  which  ore  necessary  to  an  iutel- 
t  use  of  them.  The  original  object  is 
i¥hich  is  made  the  subject  of  the  pic- 

Original  planes,  or  lines,  are  the 
ces  or  lines  of  original  objects.  The 
of  view  is  tlie  situation  of  the  eye. 
point  of  sight  is  the  point  in  the  per- 
ive  plane  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye. 
ur  as  the  picture  is  concerned,  these 
)ointd  coincide,  so  that  some  tiutliors 
used  them  indiscriminately  one  for 
ther.  The  point  of  sight  is  also  call- 
e  centre  of  the  picture.  A  mstuil  ray 
ne  from  the  object  to  the  eye.  If  the 
t  is  a  point,  there  is  but  one  visual 
if  it  is  a  line,  the  visual  rays  form  a 
5le ;  ifit  is  a  square,  they  form  a  pyra- 
if  a  circle,  a  cone,  &c.  The  prin- 
visual  ray  is  that  fi*om  the  nearest 

in  the  picture,  or  point  of  sight. 
perspective  plane  is  the  surface  on 
h  the  picture  is  delineated ;  or  it  is  the 
parent  surface  tlirough  which  we 
ase  objects  to  be  viewed.  The  rfi- 
g  plane  is  a  plane  sup])osed  to  pass 
igh  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  parallel 
le  perspective  plane.  The  ground 
is  the  earth,  or  the  plane  surface  on 
h  the  spectator  and  objects  are  situ- 

The  horizon,  or  horizontal  plane,  is 
mrallel  to  the  ground  plane,  and  at 
leight  of  the  spectator's  eye.  The 
9n£il  line  is  the  intersection  of  the 
re,  or  perspective  plane,  with  the  hori- 
d  plane.  The  ground  line  is  the  in- 
ction  of  the  perspective  plane  with 
zround  plane;  or  it  is  the  line  on 
h  the  picture  is  supposed  to  stand. 
perpenaiadar  is  a  line  on  the  perspec- 
)lane,  drawn  through  the  point  of 
,  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line 
horis^ontal  line.  The  points  of  dis- 
are  points  on  the  perspective  plane, 
flf  from  the  point  of  sight,  sometimes 
le  horizontal  line,  and  sometimes  on 
)erpendicular,  at  the  same  distance 


from  the  point  of  sight  that  the  -eye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  from  the  perspective  plahe. 
— Projections.  The  projections  of  a  body 
are  the  different  modes  by  which  it  may 
be  delineated  on  a  plane  surface.  Sceno- 
graphic  projection  represents  objects  as 
they  actually  appear  to  the  eye  at  limited 
distances.  Orthographic  projection  repre- 
sents objects  as  they  would  appear  to  the 
eye  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  rays  which 
proceec^  from  them  being  parallel,  instead 
of  converging.  The  shadow  which  a 
body  casts  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be 
considered  as  an  orthographic  projection. 
In  this  projection,  lines  which  are  parallel 
in  the  original  are  parallel  in  the  picture, 
and  do  not  converge  to  any  vanishing 
point.  Their  comparative  length,  also,  is 
not  afiected  by  dinerence  of  apparent  dis- 
tance. Orthographic  projection  is  much 
used  in  delineating  buildings,  machinery, 
&;c.,  because  those  parts  of  die  drawing 
which  are  not  foreshortened  maintain  their 
tnie  relative  size,  so  that  measures  can  be 
taken  from  them.  The  term  ichnographic 
projection  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  iiorizoiitAl  delineation,  or  ground  plap, 
of  an  object.  A  bird's  eye  view  is  a  sceno- 
^rapbic  or  orthographic  projection,  taken 
trom  an  elevated  point  in  the  air,  from 
which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  down 
upon  die  objects.  Geometrical  and  me- 
chanical methods  will  enable  a  person  not 
previously  conversant  with  the  art  to  ob- 
tain correct  perspective  representations  of 
any  object.  But  by  long  practice  in  draw- 
ing from  nature  a  certain  tact  is  acquired 
by  painters,  which  enables  them,  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  eye  and  judgment  alone, 
to  make  correct  views  of  objects,  without 
the  aid  of  an  v  computation  or  mechanical 
process.  Tnus  miniature  painters  pro- 
duce the  nicest  resemblance  of  die  human 
countenance,  in  any  position,  with  no  oth- 
er ^ide  than  the  Acuity  obtained  by  ex- 
penence  of  estimating  the  exact  shape  and 
proportion  which  each  part  of  die  original 
should  bear  uf)on  the  picture. — Ecjually 
important  with  the  linear  perspective  is 
(urial  perspective,  though  not  founded  on 
c(|ually  demonstrable  rules.  It  teaches 
how  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  light 
which  objects  reflect  in  proportion  to  their 
distance,  and  of  the  gradation  of  their 
tints  in  proportion  to  the  intervening  air. 
The  nearest  objects  only  appear  in  their 
true  colors  and  full  hehL  In  the  case  of 
the  more  distant,  the  light  and  color  be- 
come blended  with  the  colors  of  die  va- 
])ors  which  fill  the  air,  in  proportion  to 
dieir  distance,  until,  at  last,  the  objects  be- 
come lost  in  an  indistinct  mass,  of  a  blu- 
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ish  tinge,  in  the  horizon,  whilst  their  col- 
or and  that  ef  the  air  become  one.  The 
proportion  of  this  degradaHorij  as  it  is  call- 
ed, is  regulated  by  the  purity  of  the  air, 
being  greater  according  as  there  is  more 
vapor  m  the  air.  Hence  distant  objects  in 
a  clear  southern  air  appear  much  nearer 
than  they  really  are,  to  an  eye  accustomed 
to  a  thick  northern  atmosphere.  As  the 
air  changes,  the  aerial  perspective  must 
change.  Morning,  noon,  evening,  moon- 
shine, winter,  summer,  the  sea,  &C.,  all 
have  their  different  aerial  perspective.  In 
aerial  perepective,  the  weakening  of  the 
tints  corresponds  to  the  foreshortening  of 
the  receding  lines  in  linear  perspective. 
In  the  illuminated  parts  of  objects,  the 
tints  are  represented  more  broken  and 
fluctuating.  The  shaded  parts  are  oflen 
aidad  by  reflection.  If  the  degree  of  the 
density  of  the  air  is  given,  the  degrees  of 
these  gradations  may  also  be  determined ; 
not  by  mathematical  rules,  indeed,  but  Jiy 
dose  observation  of  nature.  By  aerial 
perspective  two  results  are  obtained : — 1. 
each  object  in  a  picture  receives  that  de- 
pee  of  color  and  light  which  belongs  to 
Its  distance  from  the  eye ;  2.  the  various 
local  tones  are  made  to  unite  in  one  chief 
tone,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  com- 
mon color  of  the  air,  and  tlie  liffht  which 
penetrates  it.  The  chann  and  harmony 
of  a  picture,  particularly  of  a  landscape, 
depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  application 
of  aerial  perspective.  Aerial  perspective 
is  hardly  found  at  all  in  the  productions 
of  the  ancient  German  and  Italian  schools 
to  tlie  time  of  Penigino.  (q.  v.) — Valen- 
cienne's  Practical  Introduction  to  Linear 
and  Aerial  Perspective  (in  French)  is  very 
good.  BMpnuers  in  hnear  perspective 
will  find  Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective 
(Boston,  1830)  a  convenient  marmal. 

Perspiratiow.  By  perspiration  from 
the  bodies  of  beasts  and  men,  we  under- 
stand, 1.  that  operation  by  which  certain 
fluid  matters,  sepanited  from  the  blood  in 
the  thick  network  of  capillary  vessels  and 
cells  constituting  the  skin,  are  changed 
into  vapor  (or  into  fine  effluvia),  and  in 
this  form  escape  at  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
2.  sometimes,  also,  tlie  secretion  and  re- 
moval from  the  l)ody  of  these  matters 
themselves,  by  the  action  of  the  skin. 
This  effluvium  is  usually  so  fine,  that  we 
cannot  see  it  witli  the  naked  eye,  whence 
we  call  it  the  *^  insensil>]e  perspiration";  but 
it  becomes  visible,  if  we  hold  the  hand  on 
cold  ^lass  or  polished  metal ;  also,  if  the 
perspiration  is  strong,  in  a  cold  tempera- 
ture, or  if,  from  a  still  stronger  nerspira- 
tton,  this  vapor  is  not  dissolved  in  the 


air,  but  collects  on  the  skin  in  drops  form- 
ing sweat  This  perspiration  through  the 
skin  has  much  resemblance  to  the  vapor 
that  escapes  from  the  lun^  to  the  secre- 
tions of  the  membranes  limns  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  stomach,  chest,  and 
abdomen,  with  which  secretions  it  also 
appears  to  stand  in  connexion.  The  im- 
portance of  this  function  will  be  evidoit 
when  we  reflect,  that  the  surface  of  a  M 
grown  man  contahis  fifteen  or  sixteen 
square  feet,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
matter  incessantly  perspired  must  be 
very  great,  which  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  accurate  observations  of  Sanctorius 
(Venice,  1611),  who  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  life  at  the  balance.  He  weiglied  and 
kept  an  account  not  only  of  all  the  food 
that  he  consumed,  but  also  of  every  thinf 
that  passed  from  him,  and  thereby  proved 
that  a  gi*eat  part  not  only  of  the  fluid,  but 
also  of  the  solid  substances  that  a  man 
consumes,  leaves  his  body  by  perspi- 
ration. Perspiration  promotes  two  ob- 
jects very  important  for  the  preservatioD 
of  the  bodily  stnicture.  One  is  the  ptui- 
fication  of  the  blood  from  injurious  and 
superfluous  matters.  Besides  the  adven- 
titious compound  matters  that  pass  into  tbe 
blood  from  particular  kinds  .of  food  (for 
instance,  onions,  &c.),  the  caiiK>n,  tbe  ny- 
drogcn,  and  particularly  the  excess  of  nitro- 
gen, are  carried  off*  from  the  blood  by  per- 
sf>iration,  and  changed  by  caloric  into  gas 
and  vapor,  and  thus  removed  from  the  body. 
The  substance  of  the  body  is^  in  many 
diseases^  particularly  in  fevers,  converted 
into  aeriform  fluids  by  an  evaporation  so 
extraordinarily  increased  and  accelera^ 
that  the  strongest  man  is  entirely  worn  awiy 
in  a  few  days,  without  havinglost  any  thii^ 
except  through  his  skin.  The  other  ad- 
vantage of  |>erspiration  is  the  presem- 
tion  of  a  suitable  degree  of  wannth  in  the 
body,  and  the  reduction  of  an  immoderate 
heat.  Every  living  body  has  its  peculiar 
degree  of  warmth,  which  remains  for  the 
most  part  the  same,  whether  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  are  more  or  less  wana 
The  temperature  of  man  is  about  92°  to 
9t)°  Fahrenheit  As  much  caloric  is  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  perspiration  (see 
Evaporation^  it  is  an  important  means  of 
cooling  the  body  and  of  conducting  off  the 
heat  which  is  incessantly  eenerated  withio. 
The  greater  the  heat  which  the  body  is 
exposed  to,  or  the  more  it  is  produced 
within  from  other  causes,  as  «hot  drinks 
and  excitement,  the  greater  is  the  perspi- 
ration, and  the  more  actively  is  the  heat 
conducted  off.  If  the  body  is  exposed  to 
great  cold,  the  operations  of  the  skin  aie 
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weakened^  perspiration  proceeds  more  gravitation.  The  Newtonian  discovery 
slowly,  caloric  is  more  sparingly  consume,  of  the  law  of  universal  gravity  threw 
and  thus  accumulates  in  the  body.  Men  much  light  on  this  important  subject, 
usually  lose  flesh  in  summer,  and  recover  it  Newton  has  shown  that  all  bodies  are  at- 
in  winter,  because  the  increased  perspira-  tracted  towards  each  other :  hence  every 
tion  dissolves  and  removes  more  substance  planet  gravitates  not  only  towards  the 
from  the  body  in  the  former  season,  sun,  but  also  towards  the  other  planets. 
Therefore  a  man  is  cooled  by  sweat,  and  the  moon  not  only  towards  the  eaith,  but 
iu  the  dry  heat  of  a  fever  is  refreshed  as  particularly  towanls  the  sun ;  nay,  even 
soon  as  a  crisis  produces  perspiration.  An  towards  Venus  and  Jupiter.  The  regular 
interruption  or  even  a  disturbance  of  per-  course  of  the  planets  in  elliptic  orbits, 
spiration,  for  a  long  time,  must  then  pro-  according  to  Kepler's  laws,  is  effected  by 
duce  results  in  the  highest  degree  preju-  tlie  attraction  of  the  sun,  tlie  course  of  the 
dicial  to  the  health,  and  even  dangerous  to  moon  by  tlie  attraction  of  the  cartli ;  de- 
life.  These  results  ui  a  great  measure  de-  viations  must,  therefore,  naturally  occur, 
pend  on  the  close  connexion  of  the  opera-  in  the  motion  of  tlie  moon  and  planets,  if 
tions  of  the  skin  with  those  of  the  internal  they  are  acted  on  also  by  other  bodies, 
organs,  and  are  the  more  stubborn  and  inju-  Newton  explained  and  determined  part  of 
nous  the  longerthe  perspiration  is  impeded,  these  deviations;  for  instance,  the  pre- 
The  increase  of  the  internal  warmth  oflen  cession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  nutation 
produces  a  fever;  also  noxious  matters  of  the  earth's  axis.  (See  these  articles,) 
are  collected  in  the  blood,  from  which  it  But  many  problems  which  require  the 
should  be  freed  ;  therefore  it  changes  infinitesimal  calculus  for  their  solution,  ho 
from  its  natural  condition,  and  an  un-  left  undeterinined.  Clairaut,  D'Alembert 
natural  excitement  is  produced.  Finally,  and  Euler  sulisequently  occupied  them- 
the  operation  of  the  other  organs  of  secre-  selves  with  this  subject;  but  even  their 
tion  is  immoderately  incres^ed,  because  solutions  are  only  approximations^  La- 
they  have  to  perform  in  part  the  office  of  place  finally  found  a  formula  universally 
the  skin :  thence  result,  afler  a  cold,  rheum,  applicable,  which  gives  the  most  exact 
sore  throat,  cough,  aJso  serious  internal  results,  and  ))ublisbe<l  the  same  in  his 
inflammations,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  dropsy,  Micaniqiie  CAtste.  This  great  work  is  so 
j)rotracted  rheumatism,  and  various  other  much  condensed,  that  it  requires  a  perfect 
diseases.  In  a  physiological  view,  Wil-  knowledge  of  analysis,  and  is,  therefore, 
liam  Cruikshank's  Experiments  on  the  unintelligible  to  many  mathematical  read- 
lusensible  Perspiration  of  the  Human  ers.  Doctor  Bo wd  itch's  translation  and 
Body  (London,  1795)  deserves  mention.  commentar}',  unfblding  the  processes  by 

Perth  ;  a  city  of  Scotland,  capital  of  which  the  results  are  obtained,  render 

Perthshire,  on  the  Tay,  39  miles  north  of  the  study  of  this  work  comparatively  easy. 

Edinburgh ;  Ion.  3°  27'  W. ;  lat  56°  W  Bohnenljerger,  in  his  Astronomy  (Tti- 

N.;  population,  20,000.   It  is  situated  on  bingen,  1811),  treats  this  subject  in  a  less 

a  low  plain,  under  the  Grampian  hills :  the  diflicult  manner  than  Laplace^, 

scenery  around  it  is  very  picturesque,  and  Peru  ;  a  republic  of  South  America, 

the  a])proach  to  it  is  uncommonly  beauti-  formerly  a  Spanish  viceroyalty,  lying  lie- 

ful.    It  has  two  beautiful  meadows  called  tween  3°      and  21°  30^  S.  lat.,  and  bo- 

Inchesy  each  of  which  is  about  one  and  a  tween  67°  and  86°  W.  Ion. ;  bounded  N. 

half  mile  in  circuit.    It  is  a  town  of  great  by  Colombia  (Quito)  and  Brazil,  to  the  E. 

anti({uity,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  by  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru ;  to  tho 
important  transactions  recorded  in  Scot-  *  S.  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  W .  by  the  Pacific* 

tish  history.    It  contains  various  houses  ocean ;  square  miles,  42<>,000 ;  population, 

of  public  worship,  a  theatre,  a  celebrated  1,700,000.   In  respect  of  physical  geogra 

grammar  school,  an  academy,  and  a  lite-  phy,  Peru  may  be  divided*  into  the  low 

rary  and  antiquarian  society,  with  a  hbra-  country  on  tlie  coast  (with  a  hot  climate, 

ry.   The  staple  manufacture  is  linen ;  but  characterized  by  the  total  absence  of  rain, 

of  late  the  cotton  manufacture  has  almost  the  want  of  which  is  imfierfectly  supplied 

6uperse<led  it   Besides  these,  there  are  by  dew  and  mists  from  the  ocean),  and 

extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  boots,  tlie  highlands,  which  are  formed  by  ele- 

shoes  and  gloves.    The  salmon  fishery  vated  ridges  [sierras),  beginning  about  65 

on  the  Tay,  near  Perth,  is  veiy  exten-  miles  from  the  coas^  and  rising  gradually 

sive.  to  the  Andes,  of  which,  in  fact,  they  are 

Perturbations  of  the  course  of  plan-  the  lower  steps.  This  latter  region  contains 

ets  are  their  deviations  from  their  regular  lofly  plains,  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  above 

elhptic  course,  produced  by  their  mutual  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  uumecovss^  ^^.w^ 
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valleys.  (See  Andts^  and  SovJOi  America,) 
The  low  districts  on  the  coasts,  which  are 
supphed  witli  water,  or  which  he  on  the 
streanis  and  rivers,  are  fruitfuL  Besides 
the  streams  which  flow  down  the 
western  declivities  of  the  Andes  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  the  Maraiion  or  Amazon 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Ucayale,  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The 
-great  plain,  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacra- 
mento (see  Pampas),  on  the  Ucayale,  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Eartliquakes 
and  sand-spouts  sometimes  commit  terri- 
ble ravages.  In  the  high  lauds  the  cli- 
mate is  severe,  but  healthy.  Among  the 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  Peru 
are  lamas,  vicuilas,  guanacos,  pearl  mus- 
cles, purple-fish,  cochineal,  silk-worms, 
com,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  coflee,  cocoa, 
vanilla,  cotton,  Peruvian  bark,  Peruvian 
balsam,  indigo,  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  Pe- 
ru is  particularly  rich  in  gold  and  silver. 
Humboldt  reckoned  the  value  of  the  quan- 
tity of  these  metals,  obtained  yearly,  at 
more  than  $6,000,000.  (See  Mnesj  and 
South  America,)  Platma,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
quicksilver,  precious  stones,  salt,  alum, 
saltpetre,  coal,  sulphur,  &c.,  are  also  found. 
The  capital  of  Peru  is  Lama.  The  re- 
public is  divided  into  seVen  intendeucies — 
Arequipa,  Cusco,  Guamanga,  Guauca  Ve- 
lica,  Lima,  Tanna  and  Truxillo, — which 
are  subdivided  hito  provinces.  An  exten- 
8ive  tract  of  coimtry  in  the  north-eastern 
part,  and  not  included  in  these  divisions,  is 
inhabited  by  independent  Indians.  The 
]K)pulatiou  is  composed  of  European 
Spaniards,  Creoles  (q.  v.),  metis  or  mesti- 
zoes (q.  v.),  Indians,  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes.  The  Creoles  are,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  most  influential  class.  The  In- 
dians and  mestizos  form  the  most  nume- 
rous body.  By  tlie  constitution  of  1828, 
slavery  is  totally  abolished,  and  a  slave 
bi-ought  into  tlie  country  becomes  free. 
The  wealth  of  Peru  has  been  entirely 
owing  to  its  mines,  the  richness  of  which, 
•  with  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  has  prevented 
much  attention  being  paid  to  agriculture. 
The  whale  fishery  on  the  coasts,  and  tlie 
commerce  of  the  country,  are  almost  en- 
tirely in  tlie  liands  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans of  the  U.  States,  and  of  the  Enghsh. 
Its  long  extent  of  coast,  with  numerous 
bays,  harbors  and  road-steads,  affords 
great  faciUdes  for  commerce.  The  ex- 
ports of  Peru  are  copper,  cocoa,  Peruvian 
uark,  wool  (of  sheep  and  the  vicuna],  and 
chinchilla  furs ;  imports,  silk  goods,  linen, 
woollen  goods,  wine,  cottons,  &c.  Min- 
ing operations  are  impeded  by  the  defi- 
ciency of  quicksilver  and  wood ;  .there 


are  4  copper,  4  quicksilver,  12  lead,  and 
680  silver  mines,  and  70  gold  mines  and 
washings.  The  richest  sUver  mines  are 
those  of  Pasco  and  Lauricocha ;  tbey  lie 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
yield  $2,000,000  annually.  The  mines 
of  Chota,  or  Gualgayoc,  in  Truxillo,  are 
richer  than  those  of  Potosi ;  they  are 
13,385  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
yield  about  44,000  pounds  of  silver  annu- 
ally. Those  of  Huantaiaya,  in  Arica,  in  a 
dry  desert,  yield  yearly  ^000  pounds 
Two  masses  of  native  silver  have  been 
found  here,  weighing,  one  225,  the  other 
890  pounds.  Grold  is  obtained  in  Tanna, 
from  the  mines  of  Pataz  and  Huilies,  and 
in  the  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Up- 
per Maraiion.  According  to  the  traditioos 
of  the  Peruvians,  the  early  civilization  of 
their  country  was  the  work  of  Manco  Ca- 
pac  (q.  v.),  who  reclaimed  tlieir  anceston 
from  barbarism,  and  introduced  art,  law 
and  religion  among  them.  According  to 
€raix;ilaso  de  la  Vega  (q.  v.),  this  event 
occurred  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  successors  of  Man- 
co Capac  continued  to  reign  until  the 
arrival  of  tlie  Spaniards  in  the  counny. 
Atahuallpa,  the  fifleenth  inca  (q.  yX  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Pizarro  (q.  v.), 
who,  with  Ahnagro  (q.  v.),  had  entered 
Peru  at  the  head  of  a  small  Spanish  force, 
in  1532,  and  rapidly  reduced  it  to  submis- 
sion. Of  the  ancient  Pemvians,  we  have 
yet  some  remarkable  monuments  remain- 
ing, such  as  tlieir  roads  (called  by  the 
Spaniards  Camini  del  Inca),  which  trai- 
ersed  the  empire  in  every  direction,  for- 
tresses, temples  and  palaces,  which  prove 
tlieur  mechanical  skill  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  mining,  of  woik- 
ing  in  gold  and  silver,  of  polishing  pre- 
cious stones,  and  of  sculpture.  Their  agri- 
cultural labors,  and  their  manufactures  of 
wool,  &C.,  prove  their  intelligence  aod 
industry.  (See  Garcilaso  de  la  Veca^ 
Historia  de  las  Ardxguedades  y  ConqisuiA 
del  Peru,)  Pizarro,  having  put  the  inca 
to  death,  took  possession  of  Cusco  and  its 
immense  treasures.  The  cruelties  which 
were  practised  by  the  Spaniards,  finally 
came  to  the  ears  of  Charles  V,  who  caused 
a  code  of  laws  to  be  drawn  up  for  tbe 
government  of  the  American  conquest 
and  established  an  audienoia  at  Lima,  tbe 
president  of  which  was  appointed  govern- 
or of  Peru,  in  1543.  Still  the  natives 
were  subject  to  enormities  of  the  most 
atrocious  character,  as  long  as  the  first 
murdering  and  robbing  conauerois  sur- 
vived ;  and,  for  a  long  series  or  generation 
afterwards,  to  the  most  arbitrary  and  op- 
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preaave  acts  of  a  cruel  goverameDt  The 
timid  and  un warlike  Peruvians  were  re- 
peatedly driven  to  rebel  against  tlieir  hard 
roasters;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  revolts  was  that  headed  by  Tupac 
Amaru,  in  1780.  (See  Titpac  ^maru,)  In 
1718,  the  province  of  Quito,  which  had 
previously  formed  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru,  was  annexed  to  New  Grenada ; 
and,  in  1778,  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru 
(see  Bolivia)  were  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayrea  On  the  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  the  French, 
in  1808,  the  first  symptoms  of  revolt  be- 
gan to  show  themselves  in  Peru,  as  in  the 
other  Spanish-American  colonies ;  but  the 
Spaniards  were  powerful  enough  to  re- 
press this  spirit  until  1821,  when  general 
San  Martin,  at  the  head  of  a  Chilean  force 
(see  Chile),  obtained  possession  of  Lima, 
and  the  inde)>endence  of  Peru  was  de- 
clared (July  15).  August  3d,  general  San 
Martin  was  declared  protector  of  the  new 
republic,  with  the  supreme  power,  civil 
and  mihtary.  Callao  capitulated  Septem- 
ber 19.  Ihe  Spanish  generals  La  Sema 
and  Canterac  retreated  to  the  mountains, 
and  kept  possession  of  Cusco.  In  March, 
1822,  the  protector  assembled  a  Peruvian 
congress  at  Lima,  composed  principally 
of  his  partisans,  which  drew  up  the  plan 
of  a  constitution  :  it  provided  that  the 
Catholic  reUgion  should  be  the  religion 
of  the  state ;  that  the  legislative  authority 
should  be  vested  in  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  that  the  freedom  of  tlie  press, 
and  the  liberty  of  person  and  property, 
should  be  secured;  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  of  the  tribute  exacted  from 
the  Indians,  and  of  the  compulsory  labor 
to  which  they  had  been  subject,  was  pro- 
vided for ;  a  senate  was  to  nominate  to  the 
executive  authorities  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical officers,  and,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  convoke  a  congress.  Much  dissat- 
isfaction was  produced  by  this  plan,  as 
being  too  monarchical  in  its  principles. 
In  1823,  San  Martin  retired,  and  Lamar 
(q.  V.)  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  marquis  of  Torretagle  being 
governor  of  the  capital.  Meanwhile  La 
»ema  had  maintained  himself,  and  col- 
lected new  forces  in  Upper  Peru,  and 
defeated  the  republican  troops  at  Mo- 
quegna,  Jan.  20,  1823.  But  the  divisions 
of  the  Spanish  commanders,  La  Sema, 
Valdcz,  Canterac  and  Olaneta,  saved  Pe- 
ru. Riva-Aguero,  who  had  assumed  the 
]>residency,  called  on  the  Colombians  for 
assistance.  General  Sucre  was  despatched 
to  the  aid  of  the  Peruvians ;  he  compelled 
Canterac  to  evacuate  Lima,  which  had 


fallen  into  his  hands,  and  advanced  to  Up- 
per Peni,  while  Bolivar  entered  Lima,  and 
received  the  tide  of/t^rtcM/or,  with  supreme 
military  power.  Bolivar  obliged  Riva- 
Aguero  (who  had  still  continu^  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  in  Tnixillo)  to  surrender 
and  leave  the  country,  and,  in  November, 
the  Peruvian  congress  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion on  the  model  of  that  of  the  U.  States 
of  North  America,  which  was  not  to  have 
effect  until  the  expiration  of  Bolivar's  dic- 
tatorship. La  Sema  had,  meanwhile, 
collect^  a  larce  army  in  Upper  Pern,  but 
was  prevented  from  attempting  any  thing 
against  the  patriots,  by  the  opposition  of 
Ulaneta,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  abso- 
lutists, while  La  Sema  had  declared  him- 
self a  constitutionalist.  Torretagle,  who 
had  been  declared  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, was  at  the  head  of  a  party,  which  was 
working  in  secret  against  the  influence  of 
the  liberator.  Whilst  things  were  in  this 
state,  the  garrison  of  Callao  (Feb.  5, 1824) 
hoisted  Spanish  colors,  and  opened  the 
fortress  to  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  which 
were  blockading  the  harbor.  In  this 
emergency,  congress  conferred  iTnlimited 
civil  and  military  power  on  the  dictator, 
who  evacuated  Lima  on  the  27th.  Can- 
terac entered  the  capital  on  the  29th,  and 
Torretagle  now  joined  the  royalists.  The 
war  between  the  royalists  was  again  re- 
newed, and  was  again  the  means  of  saving 
Peru,  Bolivar,  having  artfully  drawn  Can- 
terac into  the  plains  of  Juuin,  gained  some 
advantages  over  him  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, and  compelled  the  royalists  to  evacu- 
ate Lima ;  general  Rodil,  however,  threw 
himself  into  Callao.  Aller  the  patriots 
had  suffered  several  disasters,  Sucre  fell 
back  into  an  advantageous  position,  at 
Ayacuclio,  and  determined  to  await  tho 
enemy.  Dec.  9, 1824,  the  patriots,  5780 
strong,  were  attacked  by  a  royalist  force 
of  9310,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
La  Sema  and  Valdez  were  made  prisoners, 
and  Canterac  signed  a  capitulation  on  the 
field,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
royalist  forces  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  evacuate  tlie  whole  of  the  country,  to 
the  Desaguadero.  The  battle  of  Ayacu- 
cho  (q.  V.)  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
South  America.  General  Rodil  refused 
to  surrender  Callao,  and  that  fortress  held 
out  till  Jan.  22, 1826,  when  it  w^as  reduced 
by  famine.  Olaneta  still  maintained  him- 
self, for  a  time,  in  Upper  Peru,  but,  in 
1825,  was  totally  routed  by  general  Sucre. 
Of  the  events  which  followed  in  Peru,  the 
suspicious  conduct  of  Bolivar,  and  tho 
constitution  which  he  attempted  to  force 
upon  the  country,  we  Uav^  ^n^isl^xsl^^- 
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counrin  the  articles  Bolivar  and  Bolivia, 
The  general  disaffection  and  suspicion 
which  had  been  excited  among  the  patri- 
ots of  Peru,  resulted  in  tlie  revolution  of 
January,  1627,  which  was  effected  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  Colombian  troops  left 
in  Peru,  who  were  unwilling  to*  serve  as 
the  instruments  of  imposing  a  yoke  oo 
their  Peruvian  allies,  and  were  fearful  of 
the  designs  of  Bulivar  on  the  liberties  of 
tlieir  own  country.  The  Bolivian  constitu- 
tion was  abolished,and  the  congress,  which 
convened  in  May,  declared  the  Peruviau 
consdtution  of  1823  to  be  in  force,  and 
chose  general  I^niarpresident  of  the  re- 
public. April  19,  1828,  a  new  consdtu- 
tion was  adopted,  to  be  in  force  until  1833, 
when  a  general  convention  is  to  be  sum- 
moned to  revise  and  amend  it  In  June, 
the  Bolivians  (who  were  equally  disgusted 
with  the  code  which  had,  been  imposed 
on  them  by  Bolivar)  requested  aid  from 
the  Peruvians,  to  enable  them  to  throw 
off  the  yoke ;  and  colonel  Gamarra  was 
despatched,  at  the  head  of  a  Peruvian 
army,  to  their  assistance.  He  deposed 
Sucre,  who  had  been  chosen  presi- 
dent for  hfe.  {See  BolivieL)  These  meas- 
ures were  followed  by  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Peru  by  Bolivar.  Lamar  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  Colombian  territory 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  but  was  de- 
feated, February  29, 1829,  by  general  Su- 
cre at  Tarqui.  The  imbecility  which  La- 
mar had  manifested  on  tliis  occasion,  gave 
rise  to  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  he 
was  deposed  by  general  La  Fueute,  June 
29.  August  31,  the  congress  met,  and 
chose  general  Gamarra  president  The 
hostilities  witli  Colombia  were  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  September  22,  1829. — 
See  HalPs  Journal  writUn  on  the  Coasts  of 
Chile,  PerUj  and  Mexico ;  Stevenson's 
J\oeniy  Years^  Residence  in  South  America 
(London,  1825,  3  vols.);  the  American  An- 
nual Register  (vols.  1,  2,  and  3). 

Perugia  ;  a  delegation  or  province  of 
Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  includ- 
ing the  ci-devant  Perugino,  Vatered  by 
the  Tiber  and  the  lake  of  Perugia  ;  pop- 
ulation, 183,000. 

Peruoia  (anciently  Perusia,  and  Peru- 
sium) ;  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  delega- 
tion in  the  States  of*^  the  Church,  twenty- 
seven  miles  north-north- west  of  Spoleto, 
sixty  south-east  of  Florence,  seventy-two 
north  of  Rome;  Ion.  12°  17'  E.;  lat.  43^ 
C  N. ;  population,  30,000 ;  a  bishop's  see. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  near  the 
Tiber,  having  one  of  the  most  delightful 
situations  in  all  Italy.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  contains  forty -five  churches  and 


forty-eight  convents,  which  are  by  no 
means  elegant,  several  hospitals,  and  a 
university  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  velvet  andsilk  stu^  and  con- 
siderable traffic  in  com,  cattle,  wool,  silk, 
oil  and  brandy.  The  surroundiDS  coun- 
try is  very  rich.  The  citadel  was  built  by 
pope  Paul  III.  Perugia  was,  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  one  of  the  twelve  princi- 
pal Etruscan  cities.  It  suffered  much  by 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  and  again 
by  the  contests  between  the  Guel&  and 
Gibelines.   (See  Guelfs.) 

Perugia,  Lake  ;  me  ancient  TAimjf- 
mene,  (q.  v.) 

Peruoino.  Pietro  Vanucci,  sumamed 
H  Perugino,  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
school  of  painting,  bom  at  Cittk  della 
Pieve,  in  1446,  received  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship in  Perugia(whence  his  surname), 
and,  at  an  early  age,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  works.  Honfiffu  and  Pietro 
della  Francesca  were  probably  his  roas- 
ters. His  pictures  have  much  grace,  and 
are  particularly  successful  in  female  and 
youtliful  figures.  The  turns  of  his  heads 
are  noble,  and  his  coloring  is  lovely.  A 
certain  hardness  and  dryness  in  the  tonm, 
and  poverty  in  the  dirapery,  were  the 
faults  of  his  age,  from  which  he  did  not 
wholly  escape.  Tranquillity  and  chikl- 
ish  simplicity  characterize  his  works, 
which  are  defective  in  invention.  His 
frescoes  are  softer  and  in  better  keeping 
than  his  other  productions,  as  the  fine 
n)ecim«ns  in  Perugia,  Rome,  Bologna  and 
Florence  prove.  Raphael  is  his  most 
celebrated  disciple. 

Peruke.   (See  ffigA 

Peruvian  Bark.   (See  Bark.) 

Pervigilia;  those  feasts  of  the  an- 
cients which  were  celebrated  during  the 
night  in  honor  of  certain  deities,  particu- 
larly Ceres,  Venus,  and  Apollo.  The 
same  name  was  ^ven  to  nocturnal  ban- 
quets in  general. 

Pestalozzi,  John  Henry,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  modem  tiroes 
for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  educatioo, 
was  born  January  12, 1746,  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  and  was  educated  by  pious 
relations,  afler  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  a  physician.  Even  when  ' 
very  young,  he  manifested  strong  i^ig>- 
ious  feelings,  a  quick  sense  of  right,  com- 
passion towards  tlie  poor,  and  a  fondnf«i 
for  young  children.  He  had  a  great  in- 
clination for  the  study  of  languages  and 
tiieology  ;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  preach,  he  studied  law.  Some 
treatises  of  his  on  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fession, and  on  Spartan  legidation,  and 


the  translatioii  of  some  speeches  of  De- 
inosthenes,  which  he  published,  were 

S roofs  of  his  diligence  and  talents.  But 
Lousseau's  ilmUe  filled  him  with  a  dislike 
for  the  habits  of  a  learned  life,  and  for 
the  general  system  of  education  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  a  dangerous  illness,  occasion- 
ed by  excessive  study,  induced  him,  im- 
mediately after  his  recovery,  to  bum  the 
greater  part  of  the  extracte  and  collec- 
tions which  he  had  made  during  his  study 
of  the  history  of  his  countiy  and  of  law, 
and  to  become  a  farmer.  He  studied  ag- 
riculture with  a  farmer  near  Berne,  and 
then  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, built  a  house,  which  he  called 
JS/euhofy  and  began  the  life  of  a  farmer 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  He 
soon  married,  and  became  concerned, 
tljrough  his  wife's  relations,  in  a  calico 
manufiictory.  In  these  situations,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  moral  wretch- 
edness of  the  lowest  classes,  and,  in  1775, 
began  his  career  of  instruction  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  children  of  paupers  into 
his  house.  He  soon  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  fifty  children,  to 
whom  he  was  a  teacher  and  father.  He 
had  no  aid  from  others,  and,  tiiough  he 
ivorked  with  the  children  when  he  was 
not  employed  in  teaching  them,  or  in  his 
private  affairs,  he  had  not  the  practical  tal- 
ent necessary  to  turn  the  labor  of  his  little 
workmen  to  account  His  philanthropic 
and  noble  self-denial  was  derided  ;  his 
confidence  was  abused ;  his  own  affairs 
declined ;  and  he  was  generally  consider- 
ed as  a  well-meaning  enthusiast.  But  he 
had  formed  his  purpose,  and  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  it ;  and,  amidst  straiten- 
ed circumstances,  he  collected  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  lower  classes 
which  is  set  forth  so  admirably  in  his 
novel  Litnhardi  vnd  Gertrud  (1781,  4 
vols.), — a  work  which  has  exerted  a  re- 
markable influence.  The  description  in 
this  work  of  the  school  at  Bannal  con- 
tains many  cbjO-acteristic  traits  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  life,  at  that  time,  at  Neuhof.  To 
illustrate  this  novel,  he  wrote,  in  1782, 
Chrisioph  und  Else,  besides  Mendsiwrt- 
den  tints  EinsiedUrs,  in  Iselin's  Ephem- 
tridtn,  in  which  he  gives  tlie  first  account 
of  his  method ;  a  Schu)€iztrblaU  fiir  das 
VoUc  (1782  and  1783) ;  a  Treatise  on 
Legislation  and  Infandcide,  and  Inquiries 
into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Devel- 
opement  of  Man  (1797), — which  are  full 
of  thought  (all  in  German).  The  latter 
work  was  written  at  a  time  when  Pesta- 
lozzi  had  sufiered  many  vexations  and 
misfortunes.   The  want  of  ail  support  at 
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last  obliged  him  to  give  up  an  undertake 
ing  which  was  too  great  for  the  means 
of  an  individual.  In  1798,  the  directory 
or  Switzerland  invited  him  to  establish  a 
house  of  education  at  Stanz  for  poor 
children.  He  became  here  the  teacher, 
fatlier,  and,  we  must  add,  servant  to 
eighty  children,  of  the  lowest  classes. 
But  war,  and  the  efforts  of  a  party  un- 
friendly to  his  scheme,  destroyed  this 
establishment  afler  a  year.  Pestalozzi  now 
took  charge  of  a  school  at  Burgdorf, 
where  he  also  received  pupils,  who  paid 
for  their  instruction,  so  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  employ  able  assistantB.  A  publica- 
tion on  the  application  of  his  method  by 
mothers,  which  appeared  in  1801,  under 
the  title  How  Gertrude  teaches  her 
Children  (in  German),  and  the  elementary 
books,  Book  of  Mothers  (in  German),  and 
itie^nschauungslthre  der  Zahknverkaltnisse 
(the  Doctrine  of  Numerical  Relations  con- 
veyed by  Perceptions  of  Form*),  found 
well-disposed  readers.  But  Pestalozzi 
brought  new  vexations  on  himself  by 
mingling  in  politics.  He  was  a  decided 
democrat  and  man  of  the  people,  who,  in 
1802,  sent  him  as  their  delegate  to  the  first 
consul;  and,  in  1802,  he  published  his 
Views  on  Subjects  to  which  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Helvetia  should  chiefly  direct  its 
Attention,  which  made  the  higher  classes 
unfriendly  to  him.  His  institution,  in 'the 
mean  while,  fiourished.  In  1804,  he  re- 
moved, with  his  school,  to  M&nchen- 
Buchsee,  where  he  entered  into  a  nearer 
connexion  with  Fellenberg,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  to  Yverdun  (q.  v.),  where 
he  occupied  the  castle  given  to  him  by 
government.  Pestalozzi's  method  has 
become  the  subject  of  animated  discus- 
sion since  die  beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century,  partly  owing  to  the  opposition 
which  new  schemes  always  meet  with, 
and  partly  to  the  extravagance  of  his  ad- 
mirers. Pestalozzi  was  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  depth  of  feeling,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  devoted  to  the  no- 
ble purpose  of  aiding  mankind  in  the 
most  effectual  way,  by  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  and  al)andoned,  in  which  he  was 
warmly  engaged  until  his  death.  ./He 
loved  liberty,  and  believed  that  its  cause 
would  be  most  promoted  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  most  neglected.  His  genius, 
moreover,  enabled  him  to  devise  the 
most  effectual  plans  for  obtaining  this 
end.  But  he  was  not  sufficiently  practi- 
cal properly  to  direct  die  economy  of  a 
large  establishment  for  instruction,  and 

*  Not  an  exact  translatioD,  but  as  near  at  w» 
can  give  it,  without  a  long  paraphrase. 
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to  employ  to  llie  most  advantage  the  tal- 
ents of  many  teachers.  He  was  void  of 
worldly  prudence,  and  this  want  was  an 
abundant  source  of  vexations  to  him  and 
othei-s  throughout  his  life.  The  idea  of 
communicating  all  instruction  by  imme- 
diate address  to  the  sensadonsor  concep- 
tions, and  effecting  tlie  formation  of  the 
child  by  constantly  callias  all  his  powers 
into  exercise,  instead  of  making  him  a 
more  passive  recipient,  selecting  die  sub- 
jects of  study  in  such  a  way  that  each 
step  shall  best  aid  the  further  progress  of 
the  pupil,  is  original  with  him.  It  is  not 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  reckoning,  read- 
ing, writing,  drawing,  singings  &c.,  but 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  child  by 
means  of  these  subjects,  which  Pestalozzi 
makes  the  object  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  principles  of  his  method  are 
clearly  develojied  in  his  Wochtnschrijl  fur 
Memchtubildunfr  (3d  and  4ih  vols.,  1810 
and  1812|.  This  publication,  witii  tlie 
reply  of  his  assailant,  Niederer,  to  the  Re- 
port on  Pestalozzi's  Institution  at  Yver- 
dun  (addressed  to  the  diet  in  1810),  Gru- 
ner*s  Letters  from  Burgdorf  (in  German, 
in  180(5),  and  Johannsen's  Criticism  of 
Pestalozzi's  Method  (in  German,  1804), 
afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  his  system, 
lie  himself  did  not  consider  his  system 
entirely  complete.  From  Spain,  France, 
Prussia,  and  many  other  countries,  testi- 
monies of  honor  and  regard  were  sent  to 
him  from  the  governments  ;  and  his  pu- 

1)ils  have  spreml  as  far  as  European  civi- 
Ization  extends  His  exterior  was  ex- 
tremely simple.  His  negligent  black 
dress,  his  broad  Swiss  dialect,  and  blimt 
manners,  without  any  kind  of  ceremony, 
showed  the  honest  Swiss.  In  1818,  he 
undertook  a  new  edition  of  his  complete 
works,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  destined 
for  a  new  school  for  poor  children.  He 
died  February  17,  1827,  at  Brug!^,  in  Aar- 
gau. — See  his  autobiography.  The  Scenes 
of  my  Life  while  at  the  Head  of  my  InstitU' 
lions  of  Education  at  Burf^dorf  and  Yfer- 
dun  (Leipsic,  1826);  also  Ed.  Biber's  Me- 
moirs on  Pestalozzi  and  his  Plan  of  Educa^ 
lion  (London,  1831). 

Pesth,  or  Pest  (anciently  Transacin" 
cum);  a  city  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube, 
opiK>site  to  Buda,  widi  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  of  boats  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long ;  IK)  miles  south-east  of 
Prcsburg,  113  south-east  of  Vienna;  Ion, 
19°  14'  E.;  lat  47^32'  N.;  population, 
<J1,.502,  of  which  45,000  are  Catholics. 
Buda  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and 
accounted  the  ca[)ital  of  Hungary,  yet 
Pcsth  is  die  scat  of  die  high  courts  of  jui»- 


tice,  and  the  place  of  meeting  fbr  the  diet 
It  is  situated  on  a  plain ;  the  streets  are 
tolerably  spacious  and  regular,  aud  the 
houses  substantial,  but  not  elesant  It 
contains  eleven  Catholic,  one  Luthmn, 
one  Reformed,  and  two  Greek  churcbe% 
two  synagogues,  four  convents,  three  hos- 
pitals, a  university,  a  gymnasium,  a  putAc 
iibrury,  and  a  royal  museum.  Tlie  uni- 
versity was  transferred  hither  firom  Buda 
in  1784,  and  is  the  only  one  in  Hunganr. 
It  has  four  faculties,  and  is  richly  enqow- 
ed,  having  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  a 
botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  &^ 
number  of  regular  professors  is  43,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  about  1000; 
and  in  the  gymnasium,  701.  The  lectures 
in  the  university  are  generally  given  in 
Latin.  Pesth  is  die  most  popufous  and 
most  commercial  town  in  Hungary.  The 
Danube  afibrds  means  of  intercourse  with 
a  considerable  tract  of  country.  There 
are  four  annual  fairs,  which  are  nume- 
rously attended.  The  manufactures 
comprise  silk,  cotton,  leather,  jewell^Hj, 
musical  instruments,  and  tobacco. 

Pestile>x£.  (See  Plague^  and  Spai- 
modic  Cholera,) 

Pf.stum,  or  Pesto.    (Se6  PtEstum.) 

Petal;  among  botanists,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  flower  leaves,  in  opposi- 
tion to  die  folia,  or  common  leaves. 

Petalite;  a  mineral  first  discovered 
in  the  mine  of  Uto,  in  Sweden,  aud  in- 
teresting as  having  led  to  the  discoveiy 
of  a  new  alkali.  (See  LithicL)  It  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  following  properties :  mas- 
sive; fracture  splintery  and  imperfectly 
conchoidal ;  lustre  resinous  ;  color  whiter 
occasionally  tinged  with  red  or  blue; 
translucent;  tough ;  hardness  die  same  with 
that  of  feldspar;  specific  gravity,  2.439.  It 
consists  of  silex  79J21,  alumine  17.22,  and 
lidiia  5.70.  If  exjwsed  to  a  high  degree 
of  heat  iHjfore  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes 
glassy,  semi-transparent  and  white ;  but 
melts  with  difficulty,  and  onl^  on  tbe 
edges.  When  gently  heated,  it  emits  a 
blue  phosphorescent  light.  This  rare 
substance  is  found  in  Massachubetts,  tf 
Bolton,  in-a  lime  quarry,  associated  with 
pyroxene,  sphene  and  scapolite. 

Petard,  in  the  art  of  ynxr;  a  metal- 
lic engine,  somewhat  resembling  a  high- 
crowned  hat,  which  is  loaded  with  powder 
Its  use  is,  in  a  clandesdne  attack,  to  break 
down  gates,  bridges,  barriers,  &c.,  to  whioh 
it  is  hung,  by  means  of  a  wooden  plank 
attached  to  iL  It  is  also  used  in  counte^ 
mines,  to  break  through  the  encujy\i  gal- 
leries, and  give  dieir  mines  venu 

Petkccuijc.  (Seie  Ptague.) 
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EE  I,  Alexiewitacfa,  the  Great,  czar 
operor  of  Ruama,  bom  at  Moscow, 

0  (June  11,  new  stylel  1673,  was 
lest  child  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michai> 
;b,  by  his  second  wife,  Natalia  Kiri- 

daughter  of  a  Russian  boiar. 

1  with  a  healthy  constitution  and  a 
us  mind,  Peter  attracted  general  at- 
i  while  he  was  but  a  child ;  and  Alexis 
I  to  pass  by  his  two  elder  sons,  the 
Feodor  and  the  feeble  Ivan,  and 
t  Peter  his  successor.  But  the 
3US  Sophia,  daughter  of  Alexis  by 
t  mamage,  prevented  the  elevation 
half-brother.  Feodor  III,  howev- 
successor  of  Alexis  (1676—1682), 
over  Ivan,  and  named  Peter,  yet  a 
his  successor.  On  the  death  of 
p,  Peter  was  accordinely  procJaim- 
r.  But  Sophia  exciteid  a  rebellion 
Strelitzes,  by  the  report  that  Ivan 
en  put  to  death  by  Peter,  and  that 
rn  destruction  was  resolved  upon. 

Ivan  afterwards  appeared,  the 
ses  exclaimed,  ♦*  Thou  art  our  czar !" 
[1  be  so,"  answered  the  trembling 
^only  on  condition  that  ray  dear 
:  shall  share  my  throne."  Peter 
lerefbre,  crowned  vnth  Ivan,  June 
12.  The  Strelitzes  again  rebelled ; 
iter  escaped  with  liis  mother  to  a 
£ry,  which  protected  him  from  the 
f  the  insurgents.  In  the  mean 
he  cavalry  of  the  czar  hastened  to 
cue,  and  overpowered  the  rebels, 
)f  whom  were  beheaded  to  prevent 
seditions.  But  Sophia,  taking  ad- 
B  of  the  weakness  of  Ivan  and  the 
of  Peter,  became  constantly  more 
ng:  her  name  was  finally  subscribed 
imperial  ukases  witli  those  of  the 
irs,  and  her  ima^  was  stamped  on 
reree  of  the  corns.  Peter,  mean- 
was  silently  developing  his  manly 
rlikespiriL  He  formed  two  compa- 
soldiers  from  the  youn^  men  of  his 
fe,  in  whose  ranks  he  hunself  serv- 
*heir  commander  was  the  young 

(q.  V.)  Sophia  considered  this 
nent  as  well  calculated  to  remove 
»ther  from  state  afiairs,  and  heard 
pleasure  of  tlie  excesses  in  which 
ud  his  favorites  indulged.  But  the 
jlished  and  enthusiastic  Lefort  was 
Iff  a  large  amount  of  \7iluable 
vSige  into  the  mind  of  the  inquisi- 
ur,  in  whom  the  early  instructions 
:ow  (an  experienced  diplomatist), 
'rancis  Timmennann  (a  German 
natician),  and  the  lessons  of  his 
',  had  already  laid  a  solid  foundation 
improvement  of  liis  mind  and  the 
X.  5 


'fbrmation  of  his  character.  Sophia  her- 
self soon  perceived  his  superior  talents^ 
when,  in  the  bejrinning  of  1688,  he  ap- 
peared, for  the  nrst  time,  in  the  privy 
council  In  1689,  Peter's  marriage  with 
Eudoxia  Federovraa  Lapuchin,  effected 
through  the  influence  of  his  pnident 
mother,  withdrew  him  from  his  former 
onries,  and  save  him  a  new  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  people.  Sophia,  b&^ing 
dedred  to  be  present,  as  resent,  at  a  re- 
ligious celebration,  at  which  the  czars 
themselves  were  commonly  present,  Peter 
opposed  it  in  vun;  and,  a  few  faithful 
Strelitzes  having  betrayed  to  him  her  in- 
tention to  assassinate  him  with  his  wife, 
mother,  and  sister,  he  took  refu^  witli 
tliem  in  the  monastery  of  Troizkoi.  Here 
he  summoned  to  his  aid  general  Gordon, 
a  Scotchman,  who,  with  all  the  foreign 
ofiicers,  immediately  hastened  to  Peter. 
The  czar  soon  found  himself  surrounded 
bv  numerous  friends,  and  Sophia  was 
oblised  to  take  the  veiL  Peter  then  made 
a  solemn  entry  into  Moscow,  and,  in  sight 
of  all  the  people,  embraced  his  brother 
Ivan,  who  lefl  all  the  power  in  the  more 
able  hands  of  his  brother.  The  first  aim 
of  Peter  was  the  formation  of  a  standing 
army,  accordinff  to  the  European  tactics. 
Lefort  and  Gordon  trained*  the  new  troops, 
among  whom  were  a  great  number  of 
Huguenots,  who  had  fled  to  Russia,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Peter 
soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  20,000 
well  disciplined  troops,  and,  at  Uie  same 
time,  engaged  in  forming  a  naval  force. 
His  fiuher,  Alexis,  dearous  to  trade  vnth 
Persia  by  means  of  the  Caspian  sea,  had 
procured  a  ship  to  be  built  by  some  Dutch 
shipwrights,  which  arrived  at  Astrachan, 
but  was  there  burned  by  the  Cossacks, 
and  of  the  crew  only  two,  one  of  whom 
was  the  gunner,  Karsteu  Brand,  return- 
ed to  Moscow.  Brand  now  became  Pe- 
tePs  principal  ship-builder,  and,  in  1603, 
the  emperor  sailed  to  Archangel  in  his 
own  ship,  the  St.  Peter,  to  purchase 
clothes  for  his  army.  In  1794,  be  enter- 
ed Archangel  with  several  Russian  ves- 
sels, and  appointed  prince  Romanadow- 
ski  admiral  of  the  fleet  Regarding  comr 
meree  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  Bhick  and  Baltic  seas,  into 
whKh  the  great  rivere  of  his  empire  emp- 
tied themselves.  Being  at  war  with  the 
Porte,  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
outlet  of  th^Don ;  at  this  point,  he  wish- 
ed to  conquer  Azoph,  to  procure  an  em- 
porium on  the  Black  sea.  In  July^  169S^ 
he  commenced  the  xiXXJMiV  Vj  ^s«A^>c^ax 
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soon  found  it  necessary  to  change  the 
storming  to  a  blockade.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  hastened  back  to  Moscow,  em- 
braced his  dying  brother  Ivan,  and  furnish- 
ed his  subjects,  w^ho  were  suffering  from 
the  bad  crops,  with  com  firom  Riga  and 
Dantzic,  in  Russian  ships.  At  the  same 
time,  he  collected  skilful  enffineers  and 
artillerists  firom  Austria,  Brandenburg  and 
Holland,  and  introduced  greater  unirormi- 
ty  into  the  army,  of  which  the  boiar  Alexis 
Semenowitsch  was  the  nominal  com- 
mander, while  Grordon,  Lefbrt  and  Golo- 
win  were  in  fiict  its  soul.  The  new  sliip- 
vard,  at  Woronesch,  on  the  Don,  furnished 
him,  as  early  as  169G,  witli  a  fleet  of  23 
galleys,  two  galleasses,  and  four  fire-ships, 
with  which  be  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet, 
in  sight  of  Azoph.  All  relief  by  sea  be- 
ing now  cut  ofl,  he  pushed  the  siege  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  in  two  months  (July 
29)  the  Russians  entered  Azoph.  To  se- 
cure the  possession  of  this  Kev  to  the 
Black  sea,  Peter  ordered  fifly-nve  ships 
of  war  to  be  built,  and  a  canal  to  be  con- 
structed connecting  the  Volpi  and  the 
Don,  and  sent  a  number  ot  the  young 
nobles  to  Italy  and  Holland,  to  learn  the 
art  of  ship-building,  and  to  Gennany  to 
become  acquainted  with  military  disci- 

?iline.  After  having  suppressed  (Feb.  % 
C97)  a  conspiracy  of  tlie  Strelitzes  and 
several  noblemen  against  his  life,  in  which 
he  displayed  much  personal  courage,  he 
travelled  in  foreign  countries.  The  afiairs 
of  the  government,  during  his  absence, 
were  committed  to  prince  Romanadowski 
and  three  boiars ;  and  the  Strelitzes  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  country,  to  se- 
cure tlie  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
He  set  out  on  his  celebrated  journey  in 
April,  1697,  travelling,  not  in  tlie  charac- 
ter of  czar,  but  as  a  member  of  an  em- 
bassy, which  was  to  \i6it  foreign  courts, 
according  to  tlie  old  Russian  custom. 
Having  passed  through  Esthonia,  Livonia 
(countries  then  belonging  to  Sweden), 
Brandenburg,  Hanover,  and  Westphalia,  he 
arrived  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  worked, 
tftcofifnito,  in  a  Dutch  ship-yard.  From  Am- 
sterdam, he  went  to  the  village  of  Saardam, 
where  he  appeared  in  tlie  dress  of  his  own 
country,  and  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled 
X  among  the  workmen,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Mkhaeloff.  Here  he  lived  in  a  little 
hut  for  seven  weeks,  made  his  own  bed, 
and  prepared  his  o>vn  food,  corresponded 
Mrith  his  ministers  at  home,  and- labored  at 
the  same  time  in  ship-building.  He  then 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  superintend- 
ed the  building  of  a  ship  of  war  of  sixty 
gimSi  which  he  sent  to  Archangel.  Noth- 


ing passed  him  unobserved;  he  caused 
every  thing  to  be  explained  to  him,  and 
even  performed  several  surgical  operations. 
The  petition  of  the  Jews  of  Hollaiid  to  be 
received  into  his  country  he  refused.  He 
was  induced,  by  his  love  fer  the  sea,  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  king  William  III 
to  visit  London.  Here  Peter  resided  in 
the  royal  ship-yard,  and  ofbjn  declared 
that,  if  he  were  not  czar  of  AUfiiia,  he 
would  be  an  English  admiraL  He  took 
into  his  service  upwards  of 500  peraons— 
officers,  engineers,  cannoneers,  aurgeoia, 
&c.  He  received  a  doctorate  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and,  afier  a  stay  of 
three  months,  went  through  Holland  and 
Dresden  to  Vienna.  But  an  insurrection 
of  tlie  Strelitzes  induced  him  to  hasten 
home,  and  he  arrived  at  Moscow  Sept. 
4,  1698.  Tiie  insurrection  had  already 
been  suppressed  by  Gordon;  but  Peter 
erected  a  bloody  tribunal ;  every  day  of 
the  succeeding  month  saw  the  blood  d 
the  rebels  flow;  and  as  there  were  the 
strongest  reasons  to  suspect  bis  sister  So- 
phia of  being  the  author  of  this  distuib- 
ance,  he  caused  twenty-eight  gibbets  to 
be  erected,  and  130  of  the  coDspirators  to 
be  executed  before  her  monastery;  and 
three  of  them,  who  had  drawn  up  a  pe- 
tition to  Sophia,  were  hung  beibre  the 
windows  of  hor  ceU,  with  the  petitions  in 
their  hands.  Five  hundred  were  baniBh- 
ed ;  the  corps  of  the  Strelitzes  was  aboUali- 
ed,  and  the  last  remains  finally  became 
extinct  in  Astrachan  in  1705.  It  vrm 
probably  mcrelv  from  personal  dislike 
that  he  accused  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
was  impatient  of  his  amours,  of  being  es- 
^ged  in  the  conspiracy.  She  was  can- 
ished  to  Suzdal,  where  she  was  oblifed 
to  take  the  veil,  under  the  name  of  iMen. 
To  reward  his  faithful  adherents,  he  estab- 
lished the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  August 
30, 1C98,  which  Grolowin  was  the  first  to 
receive.  The  death  of  his  favorite  L^xt 
and  of  Gordon  plunged  him  into  the  deep- 
est grief.  Menzikoif  (q.  v.),  who  rose  fixxn 
obscurity  by  his  talents  and  activity,  now 
became  the  favorite  of  Peter.  He  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  Strelitzes  by  twen- 
ty-seven new  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
two  of  dragoons  (in  all  32,029  men),  who. 
within  tliree  montlis,  were  disciplined  and 
brought  into  marching  order.  Nothing  but 
merit  and  length  of  services  was  regarded 
in  the  appointment  of  officers.  Peter  de- 
voted hmiself  with  incessant  activity  to  the 
internal  regulation  of  his  empire,  which 
assumed,  by  degrees,  the  appearance  of  a 
new  creation.  '  The  manner  of  collectiDj 
the  public  taxes  was  simphfied ;  the  Get- 
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man  costume  was  introduced ;  beards  be- 
gan to  diaappear;  the  numeroua  retinue 
of  the  boian  was  diminished;  foreign 
travel  was  in  a  manner  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  prince's  iSivor;  printing  presses, 
ivere  se:  up,  and  useful  works  introduced ; 
schools  were  established  in  all  the  large 
towns ;  and  new  ecclesiastical  institutions 
organized.   When  the  patriarch  Adrian 
died,  at  Ifoscow,  in  1700,  the  czar  left 
this  office,  but  little  inferior  in  authority 
to  the  papal,  unfilled.   The  armistice  of 
two  veara  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
stipulated  in  tlie  peace  of  Carlovitza,  be- 
tween th^  Porte  and  Austria,  was  pro- 
longed (1700)  to  thirty  years ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  war  was  declared  against 
8weden.    Patkul  (q.  v.)  had  now  matured 
the  alliance  of  the  czar  with  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  and  no  indications  of 
g)od  will  on  the  part  of  the  young  Charles 
Xll,  of  Sweden,  could  divert  Peter  fi"om 
his  designs.   (See  JSTorthem  War.)  Peter 
occupied  Ingria,  and  attacked  Narva.  The 
young  king  of  Sweden  (see  Charles  XU) 
ilew  to  its  relief  and  defeated  38,000 
Russians  with  8000  Swedes,  November, 
80, 1700.   This  defeat  did  not  shake  the 
resolution  of  Peter.   ^  I  know,"  said  he, 
**  that  the  Swedes  will  often  defeat  us,  but 
ive  are  leaminff.   Our  turn  to  conquer 
will  come  at  last"  Fresh  troops  were 
immediately  assembled,  arms  were  pro- 
Tided,  and  the  victory  of  the  Russians  over 
the  Swe^  on  the  £mbach  (Jan.  1, 1702), 
laid  the  fiivt  foundation  for  their  future 
triumphs.    Notebui^  (which  received 
fiom  Peter  the  name  of  Schlu98dhurg)  and 
Marienburg  were  taken ;  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  latter,  who  were  carried 
intoRusria,  was  the  orphan  Catharine, 
(q.  V.)  After  a  triumphal  entnr  into  Mos- 
cow, and  a  short  delay  at  Woronez,  Pe- 
ter returned  to  the  theatre  of  the  war 
on  the  Baltic,  where  Menzikoff  had  been 
throwing  up  fortifications  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  new  docks,  at  the  influx  of 
the  Olonza  into  lake  Ladoga.   For  the 
same  purpose,  on  the  first  of  May,  Peter 
took  Nyenschantz,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva.   Four  days  after,  with  thirty 
small  vessels,  on  board  of  which  he  served 
SB.  captain  of  bombardiers,  he  took  two 
Swedish  ships  of  war  at  the  mouth  of  the 
same  river.   To  reward  him  for  his  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion,  admiral  Golowin 
created  him  knight  of  St  Andrew.  As 
Nyenschantz  was  too  far  fitNn  the  sea, 
and  not  sufficiently  secure,  Peter  deter- 
mined to  construct  a  new  fort,  to  protect 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva.   He  here  ouilt  a 
small  wooden  hut,  in  the  Dutch  style, 


iix>m  which  he  superintended  his  new 
work.   May  27,  1703,  the  foundation  of 
the  fortress  was  laid,  which  the  czar  called 
St,  Peterahurg,    The  work  was  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of  an  Italian 
architect,  and  20,000  men,  firom  eveiy  part 
of  the  cmpure,  were  soon  employed  upon 
it   While  engaged  in  this  work,  he  deter- 
mined to  build  a  city,  which  should  serve 
as  a  commercial  emporium,  to  connect 
Russia  with  the  rest  of  Europe.   In  four 
months,  the  fortress  of  St  Petersburg  was 
completed,  and  the  city  was  also  gradually 
rising.   Many  of  the  workmen,  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  long  journey  to  their 
homes,  setded  here,  where  they  were  be- 
sides welcomed  by  the  czar,  as  they  were 
serviceable  in  erecting  houses  for  the 
rich.    Many  Swedes,  Finns  and  Livoni- 
ans,  driven  firom  home  by  war,  eager- 
ly hastened  to  the  new  city,  where  they 
received  the  land  in  their  own  right ;  so 
that,  in  two  years  (1705),  besides  Vasili- 
Ostrov,  where  the  first  private  houses 
were  buUt,  the  island  of  St  Petersburg 
and  the  admiralty  quarter  were  setded. 
(See  PderaburfT,)    Under  the  direction 
of  Menzikofi^  me  fortress  of  Cronschlot- 
aroee  firom  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance,  for 
the  orotection  of  Petersburg.   More  than 
8000  horses,  and  as  many  men,  peririied 
in  the  labor  of  transporting  the  materials 
for  buiklinff ;  but  in  March  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  cannons  thundered  from  the 
walls  of  Cronschlot   In  the  mean  time, 
Austria,  Holland  and  England  made  every 
exertion  to  destrov  the  alliance  of  Peter 
with  Augustus  of  Poland.   Charles  left 
his  great  enemy  in  the  heart  of  Livonia, 
and  marched  to  Saxony  to  compel  Peter's 
ally  to  abdicate  his  throne.   Peter,  on  the 
other  hand,  commenced  his  new  opera- 
tions by  the  destruction  of  a  Swedish  flo- 
tilla of  thirteen  sliips  on  lake  Peipus. 
Dorpat,  Narva  and  Ivangorod  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  Swedish  army  was  finally 
destroyed  under  the  walls  of  Pultawa  (July 
8, 1709).   The  czar,  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army, 
and  rear-admiral  in  the  fleet,  wrote  from 
the  field  of  batUe  to  admiral  Apraxin  in  Pe- 
tersburg— ^''Our  enemy  has  experienced 
the  fate  of  Phaeton,  and  the  foundation 
of  our  city  on  the  Neva  is,  at  length,  fiitn." 
Peter  immediately  hastened  bi^k  to  his 
fiivorite  city  on  the  Neva,  where  he  made 
preparations  to  connect  lake  Ladoga  with 
the  Wol^  and  concluded  commercial 
treaties  with  France,  Italy  and  the  Hanse- 
atic  towns.   Having  celebrated  his  victory 
by  a  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow,  and  re- 
organized the  army,  consisting  of  S&t«^- 
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nioiits  of  infantry,  24  of  cavaln',  and  5d,000 
gnrruoii  tnM>|M,  hi;  commcnc4*d  hin  cani- 
in  Ijvunia  and  <!'arelia,  which  were 
conqiiereil  in  1710.  The  Turks,  iosticat- 
cd  by  CbaHeH  XIMiad,  meanwliile,deciar- 
t^l  war  a^iiun  hint.  Peter  immediately 
establidlKHl  a  tfvuatu  to  ailmininter  the  af- 
Ifiim  of  the  empire,  anil,  having  restored 
ti>  the  bisliopncs  and  nioiia«teriesthe  prop- 
erty b«*forc  taken  from  theui,  in  orxler  to 
gain  i\w  tavor  of  the  dersy  anil  die  na- 
tion, ho  advanced  to  the  Pruth,  opfKMite 
tht*  camn  of  Meliemed,  the  grand- vizier. 
The  Moldiers  vrvm  I  if  re  reduced  to  the 
gn*ate:(t  oxtreiiics  from  want  of  provision, 
and  their  coinlitioii  was  the  more  de«j>e- 
rate  on  accnunt  of  tlio  defection  of  tiie 
princi*  of  Wulachia,  and  bin  refusal  to 
funiiiih  the  promised  stippUes.  Peter, 
n».*vertliel«ft»s  crossed  the  nver,  Uit  was 
farced  to  retreat,  and  his  exliaustetl  anny 
w:iM  siim>unde«l  bv  a  numerous  enemy. 
iN'tiT  Ntw  nothiiiL'  before  him  but  captivi- 
i\  nr  ileath.  He  was  delivered  from  this 
d'itiiculty  by  his  new  wife,  Catharine 
(Hho[ii  he  had  pri^-atelv  married  in  1707, 
and  dednnNl  his  lawud  wife  March  (i, 
1711).  .\ivisUHi  by  die  fiekl-oiorslial 
S  JiireiiH  ifrt*  :*lie  ritiit  to  the  grand-vizier 
pru|»usals  of  iK^acc.  A  large  sum  of 
money,  nntl  vnliinbl**  jewels,  widi  i>romises 
'•ffurthrr  ri'tiiittAiices,  all  witliout  tlie 
knowk'djfi- of  iVttT,  are  said  to  liai*o  ac- 
cti:ii{kani('«l  tin-  lctti*r  of  SclieremetefT  to 
tin*  grniiil-\  i/.i*  r.  During  this  time,  Peter, 
d«-^pr'iriii!:  of  any  favorable  results  from 
tilts  iiii.<«.«i.iii,  and  n-duce«l  to  d(*s|Hindeiicy, 
Mmtf  i  »  thf  .'4«'n:ae  in  Moscow — **If  I  fall 
if  lift  the  haiuis  of  the  enemy,  consider  me 
jii*  hiiiiTPr  as  yiMir  sovereign,  and  obey  no 
conuiiunds  which  tiliall  |inM*e«Ni  from  tlic 

i'lace  of  my  ronfuiement,  tliough  itnliould 
M*  signed  by  my  own  hand.  If  1  perisli, 
cho«M!  tht*  wurthi«'Mt  among  you  to  sue* 
••••ed  me."  July  2:1,  1711,  tin*  iieacc  of 
Ilus  w&«  ciincluded,  in  s|»ite  «if  ail  tlieo|>- 
iNisition  of  iMiiiiit  Poniato%«'!4ki,  th»  agent 
of  rharl**s  XII.  Peter  |Nirchased  his  own 
safi  ty,  ami  that  of  bis  anny  aiul  em|Hn% 
by  ilie  sacrifice  of  A/oph.  (See  Russut^ 
uml  tlie  (Mtonuin  Empire.]  Caiitemir, 
priiiee  uf  M'>UlA\ia,  whom  Peti-r  refus(*«l 
to  give  up  4)11  uiiy  roiidition,  ftillowetl  tlic 
czar,  and  contiiiiied  to  nr«'tve  from  him  a 
ptrnsi«iii  until  hi»  death,  tweUe  years  at- 
lerwanls.  lie  now  appli«'d  liiiiiM>lf  with 
prn'at  activity  to  the  pnrMvutjoii  of  the 
war  in  Pomenuiia  againi4  Swollen.  To 
restore  his  health,  he  went  to  i  'arlsbail,  in 
the  suniuHT  of  1711,  and,  on  bis  nium  to 
Moscow,  iMiMiciy  si»leniiii/e«l  Iiim  marriage 
with  Catharine  (Feb.  liM7Pij.  Tb«traii». 


lation  of  die  senate  of  regency  to  ] 
bunr  took  place  two  months  later.  Ii 
17lS,  he  again  visited  Carlsbad,  w 
wife.  After  having  taken  the  water 
weeks,  he  proceeded  to  his  army  i 
stein,  where  Steenbock,  the  &wetlis 
eral,  had  ohcained  some  successes  oi 
Danes.  He  shut  up  tliis  general  ii 
ningen,  and  returmnl  to  Petersburg, 
feet  tlie  conquest  of  Swedish  Fhilaiit 
in  1713,  |)enetFated  beyond  Al»  to ' 
tiiua,  while  tlie  Swedes  in  Tom 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  Hi 
neutrality  of  Pomerania,  proi>osi' 
Prussiaf  and  consented  to  oy  Men 
thwarted  his  phins :  for  this  act,  ev< 
interceftson  of  tlie  czarina  waslianll 
to  save  the  favorite  from  ruin.  Pete 
tinned  his  eflbrts  to  impro^-e  the  R 
marine;  but  he  was  obUged  to  s 
when  die  college  of  ailniiialt^'  re^tu 
promote  him  to  die  dignity  of  vice- 
ral,  because  he  liad  not  sufRcient 
tinguished  himself  at  sea,  to  be  \itv 
over  other  officeiB.'*  His  chief  ol»jc< 
now  to  merit  that  distinctioiL  llavii 
taine<l  the  naval  yictory  at  Tweni 
and  completed  the  subjiigatioii  of  F 
by  die  subsequent  cafiture  of  tlie  f< 
of  Nyslot,  he  was  n*ceived,  on  his  i 
plial  'entry  into  PeteralNirg,  by  the 
czar  Romanadowski,  with  tlie  salu 
Hail,  vice-admiral  !**  Perceiving  tJ 
pressions  exerci9e<l  by  the  nobility 
the  lower  classes,  he  estaldislied  a 
to  intiuire  into  almses.  Tlie  invej^i 
endeil  in  the  exile  to  Siberia  of  a 
numlHT  of  civil  officers  from  the  ti 
the  diinl  rank,  and  strict  prn\ 
against  future  alnises.  He  did  not 
sider  it  prudent  to  attemfU  to  alM»li.«li 
ry  for  the  present  He  n>iMiiRtl  tb< 
astntioiis  which  the  war  hail  causi 
Ingria,  by  setding  in  tliat  country-  a 
her  of  rich  |M.*asants  tVom  die  inter 
Riise«ia.  He  exen*ise<l  the  grvati-^t 
dence  in  regani  to  the  rvligious  i*i»iitei 
tween  Uie  RoHkohiicks  (Uiose  of  the  n 
faidi]andtlie  Orthodox,  but  w^l^  u' 
to  put  to  death  a  Ronkolnick,  v\  lio  li 
to  oiKain  a  martyr's  cn>Mni  by  asfe«iM«ii 
the  c/Jir.  Kveiits  of  this  nature  iiici 
Peter's  nvenuoii  to  Moscow,  and  com 
his  detenniimtimi  to  make  PeCerslHi 
capital  of  the  empire.  All  hi:«  cofim 
orJinances,  and  his  nM«surw  to 
gitiwUi  and  emlM'Hislimetit  ot'  tlit 
were  dinM*ted  to  this  object  In  the 
of  Uiese  nlaiiH,  he  was  inf(imH*«l 
Cliarieit  \11  batl  retiinieil,  and  wn 
in  Stralsund.  But  as  this  heaiL 
priocc  ivfused  to  consent  to  the  oeu 
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of  Poiheraiiia,aiid  thus  offended  England 
as  well  as  Holland,  he  prepared  for  the 
czar  the  way  to  new  and  easy  conquests. 
Stralsund  was  taken  December  28, 1715, 
hj  the  Prussians  and  Danes,  without  the 
ud  of  Peter;  and  in  the  first  impulse  of 
anger,  the  czar  was  on  the  point  of  siding 
with  Charles,  because  his  troops  were  re- 
fused admittance  into  the  works,  and 
were  even  driven  back  by  force.  Before 
his  visit  to  Pyrmont  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  he  agreed  with  the  king  of 
Denmark  upon  a  landing  at  Schonen ;  in 
pursuance  of  which,  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen. Four  fieete,  Russian,  Danish, 
£nglish  and  Dutch,  were  united,  forming 
a  squadron  of  80  sail,  partly  to  cover  the 
disembarkation  at  Schonen,  and  paitly  to 
make  head  against  the  Swedish  neet, 
which  was  cruising  in  the  Baltic.  The 
command  of  the  combined  fleet  was  unan- 
imously committed  to  the  czar ;  and  he 
convoyed  100  merchant  vessels,  lyinffin 
the  sound,  by  the  fleet  of  Sweden.  The 
landing  at  Schonen  was  abandoned  by 
the  advice  of  the  Russian  generals;  this 
excited  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the 
Danish  king,  and  Peter  left  Denmark  and 
took  possession  of  Mecklenburg.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  pohtical  plans, 
he  unaertook  a  journey  to  Holland  and 
France,  towards  the  end  of  1716.  In 
Amsterdam,  besides  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial objects  of  his  visit,  he  also  attend- 
ed to  all  the  subjects  of  art  and  science. 
•His  wife,  who  visited  him  after  her  deliv- 
eiy  in  Febmary,  1717,  remained  at  the 
Hagpue,  while  Peter,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  went  through  Brabant  to  Paris, 
where  he  visited  all  the  literary,  military, 
mechanical  and  other  institutions  and  col- 
lections of  art,  &C.,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  France,  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  Prussia.  His  main 
object,  the  separation  of  France  from 
England,  and  his  designs  on  Mecklen- 
burg, were  not  accompusbed.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1717,  he  returned  to  Petersburg,  and 
instituted  investigations  into  charges  of 
abuses  and  acts  of  oppression.  Prince 
IVolkonski,  the  governor  of  Archangel, 
Mfos  shot,  and  military  courts  were  com- 
misaioned  to  inquire  into  accusations 
against  others.  He  then  went  to  Moscow, 
to  judge  his  only  son,  Alexis  (q.  v.),  who 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  high  of- 
ficers of  the  empire.  Though  pardoned 
riiortly  after,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
agitation  into  which  the  trial  and  sentence 
bad  thrown  him.  At  his  funeral,  which 
was  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  the  czar 
melted  into  tears.   Many  persons,  in- 


volved in  the  guilt  of  Alexis,  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  cruelty.  Peter  treated 
with  equal  severity  the  nobles  who  op- 
pressed the  people,  and  did  not  even 
spare  his  favorites  Menzikoff  andApnudn. 
He  endeavored  to  introduce  a  more  regu- 
lar administration  of  justice  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  colleges  of  tlie  governments, 
and  a  legislative  committee,  taking  the 
code  of  his  father,  Alexis,  for  the  basis  of 
his  new  system.  A  commercial  college 
was  also  erected,  and  the  commercial 
class  treated  with  distinction.  His  amuse- 
ments consisted  in  ornamenting  his  capi- 
ta], coUecting  a  cabinet  of  natural  cu- 
riosities, encouraging  art,  and  raising  the 
tone  of  society;  he,  likewise,  provided 
amusements  for  the  court  and  people,  by 
public  shows,  masquerades,  &c.  (among 
which  the  papal  election,  intended  to  ex- 
pose the  head  of  the  Roman  church  to 
ridicule,  was  particularly  remarkable). 
Peter  now  landed  troops  on  almost  every 
point  of  the  Swedish  coast,  and  com- 
menced a  war  of  devastation,  never  to  be 
foreotten  in  the  annals  of  that  countrv. 
Jeiuousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia 
united  Poland,  Prussia  and  Denmark  witii 
Sweden.  But  Peter  resisted  all,  and 
maintained  his  dicni^  in  a  dispute  with 
Austria.  He  baniuied  the  Jesuits  ftt>m  die 
empire,  because  they  meddled  with  afTaira 
in  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  conflict  with  England.  In 

1719,  aU|the  English  merchants  in  Russia 
were  affested,  and  threatened  with  the 
seizure  of  their  property.  Peter  was  now 
called  to  endure  the  severest  trials,  in  the 
death  of  Scheremeteif,  his  companion  in 
arms,  and  (on  the  25th  of  April,  old  style) 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Peter  Petrowitsch, 
his  son  by  Catharine,  bora  November  8, 
1717.  The  czar  remained  alone  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  after  the  deatii  of 
his  son,  without  food  or  drink ;  fears  were 
at  length  entertained  for  his  life.  But  he 
resumed  his  firmness,  and  one  of  his  first 
measures  was  the  institution  of  the  "  holy 
directing  synod,*^  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hierarchy.   (See  Greek  Church,)  In 

1720,  Sweden  was  again  devastated ;  the 
Swedish  king  having  resolved  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Finland,  wiUi  the  aid  of  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  Peter,  however, continued  liis  ne- 
gotiations, while  he  prepared  for  action, 
and  directed  the  construction  of  the  port 
of  Royerwick.  At  length  a  third  expedi- 
tion against  the  Swedish  coasts,  success- 
fully conducted  by  Peter  in  1721,  in  spite 
of  the  English  fleet,  led  to  the  peace  of 
Nyst&dt  (August  30,  1721,  old  rtyle),  by 
which  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingri&t  vdxVw 
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Wilnirf;  nnd  Kexbolm,  were  ceded  to 
KiisHia.  Hut  ttio  duke  of  Holstein,  whom 
tie  hail  proniuietl  to  aid  in  tiic  nH!Over>'  of 
Sli'swick,  was  iiindvtlic  victim  of  (Hilitical 
i  \|M.ilipiiry.  Tliiki,  atler  iweniy-oiio  yi-aw, 
ih«^  m»nheni  war  wuh  condutknl  without 
t'xhuustiiig  tlic  rtmiurccM  of  Peter,  and  the 
) tower  of  RuMia  was  ti.xed  u|>oa  an  im- 
iiinvahle  hA£(ls.  The  czar  celehrated  tlic 
{mare  hy  thaiik^igivingH  and  fcdtivald,  and 
a  ^neral  |iardon  (nuirderere  and  irro- 
clainiahli?  higiiwaym«*n  only  excepted),  and 
hy  a  remiMion  ot*all  the  claims  of  the  crown 
previous  ti»  1717.  liie  rieuatc  and  tlie 
holy  MyntMl  rc<pi(vtiHl  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  to  accept  the  titkn  of  ^  futlier 
of  hiri  country,  and  em|>eror  of  all  the 
KiMMa>,  with  tlie  surname  of  tlie  Great" 
He  was  |>rocluimed  em|)eror  on  the  ^rmid 
cflehnition  of  the  |M'ace,  Oct.  '-fi,  1721. 
Tiiiit  title  wad  imm«r<liately  acknowledged 
by  PnWiu,  Holland  and  Sweden,  and,  at  a 
later  periftd,  hy  all  the  other  |»oweni.  To 
prevent  hid  great  creation  from  falling  to 
ptt^cen  in  weak  or  incom|)etent  handn,  ho 
decreed  (Fell,  .'i,  1722),  tliat  the  wiven-igii 
of  KuMia  dliould  have  full  |)ower  to  elect 
his  succeiMor,  and  to  change  tliis  ap|ioint- 
inent,  if  he  should  b»«e  tit.  By  tlie  new 
judicial  organization,  it  was  provided  tliat 
no  actual  senator  sliould  sit  hi  a  court  of 
justice,  and  no  prrsident  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice in  the  ^ienaie.  The  emi)erornow  un- 
dertook his  long  HRHiitatetl  ex|)editioD  to 
Penua,  to  secure  the  Rusisian  trade  on  the 
<;as|Han  :i«*a.  In  1715,  17lt»  and  tfWK  he 
had  Hi'ni  i*x|>ehcnc(-d  naval  ufiicerv  to  ex- 
amine this  si'u  audits  coasts, and  to  holdvcs- 
mIs  nfCcAtar)'  for  an  ex(M'dition  inn-adinett. 
In  tlie  tina  )car  tti'  the  war,  he  look  Dcr- 
Ijent,  aud  'huilt  several  furtifutl  towns, 
which  htt  |N  opktl  with  i'<Msacks  of  the 
Don.  Thir  dunioiic  conlu>ioiis  in  Penia 
coiii|iell«Ml  ilii>  hhah  to  yit^lil,  and  hv  the 
treaty  ofS«-pl.  1%  ITZi  (to  which  tin:  Porte 
hkewis*'  oiwnied  July  tf,  1 7*^4),  to  c»tle 
to  Kuifetia  tlHf  citii*s  of  Deriient  ami  llaku, 
Willi  tln  ir  trrritor}-,  ami  tin-  pn>viiiceji 
<fhilaii,Mazandcran  and  AstaralNiil.  AAer 
his  n-tum,  l>«  c.  ITU,  he  institunsl 
new  examinations  for  maladministration. 
The  vict.-clianc»'lli»r  Scliziffinitr,  one  of 
his  favoritt-H,  was  condemntM  to  death,  but, 
on  tlie  iratfold,  his  puiiialiment  was  coiii- 
iiiiiied  to  liaiiishmeiiL  MrnzikofT  was 
i^ntrnced  to  |iay  '<2U0,(X)0  niuhles  into  tlic 
cxclu-tpitT ;  Im»  wasde|iriv«*d  of  a  large  |»art 
of  his  iiinniif,  aiitl  floffgvil  by  the  eiii|»e- 
ror*s  own  hand:  for  the  ini1icti4>ii  of  this 
puni»hiiienu  Pi*ti*r  iis<<d  his  i/uM'mi  (a  cane 
•  .f  thick  Sftanisli  tvffil).  S<'veral  others 
Merv  disgmced  or  flogged,  or  lieavily  fined. 


July  12, 1724,  Peter  agam  comltioted  i  fU 
against  Sweden,  to  enforce  liw  claims ' 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  lieliaif  of  i 
duke  of  llolstein :  liaviiig  edected  this  |k 
|KMe,  Peter  returned  to  Cronstadt,  where 
celebrated  by  a  splendid  fianule  tliecieaii 
of  his  navy,whicli  now  consisted  of  4 1  shi 
of  war,  with  SlOticanuonsand  14,LW  sailu 
Tliis  great  monarch  employed  the  li 
years  of  his  liie  in  |»rovidiiig  against  t 
inundations,  to  which  PeleiaUirg  was  e 
tKwed  in  the  autumn ;  in  continuing  ti 
Liuloga  canal,  and  in  tlie  erection  of  i 
academy  of  Si'icnccs  (Feb.  1, 172o).  I 
turned  his  attention  next  to  the  cxaiiiin 
tion  and  punisliment  of  state  criminaki ; 
tlie  promotion  of  tlie  labon  of  tlie  logid 
tive  body ;  the  esiablialunent  of  the  onJ 
of  Alexander-Newsky  ;  the  iinprovcme 
of  the  condition  of  the  monks ;  tlie  ha 
Lshment  of  the  Capuchins  from  Rumh 
and  a  new  commercial  treaty  witli  Sw 
den.  He  also  tietrothed  his  fiivorite  daug 
ter  Anna  to  tlie  duke  of  lUl8bfix^  No 
24,  1724,  having  already  placed  the  ciw 
u|K>n  the  head  of  his  wite,  Catliarine,  i 
the  l^h  of  the  {irecediug  May,  in  tolu 
of  his  love  and  gratitude,  lie  likewi 
provided  tliat  an  education  shouU  I 
given  to  tlie  survivuig  son  of  the  unliapi 
Alexis,  such  as  would  become  a  fulu 
emperor  of  Russia.  But  Peter  had  kM 
felt  his  strength  declining,  firoin  the  pai 
he  liad  siiffeivd  through  tlie  strangury,  9T 
since  17!£i:  hence  the  gloom,  idlernaiii 
w  ith  violent  iHinits  of  {lassion,  to  wliii 
he  became  siibj<'ct ;  and  to  tliis,  ueriiapi^ 
to  be  ascrilml  tlie  execution  of  Mons,  fii 
cliamlsTkun,  and  favorite  of  tlie  einpra 
Catliarine ;  tlie  reason  attugned  for  whii 
was  neglect  of  dutv,  briln^ry,  &c.  Late  i 
the  autufiui  of  1724,  p)ing  to  \  isit  the  foq 
and  manufactory  ot  anus  at  S}.<i*riiPC 
he  saw  a  iNiat  filled  with  soUifn  ai 
sailors  stranded,  and  sent  a  shallfiis  whk 
I  lid  not  succeetl  in  getting  it  ufT ;  dcM 
mined  to  gain  his  end,  he  set  out  lor  ll 
s|>ot  himself,  and,  as  his  veasel  could  a 
(juite  reach  the  sfiot,  he  k?a|ied  into  ll 
water  and  wailed  to  the  lioat«  wlncb  I 
aide«l  in  getting  off.  Dut  tlie  cold  wbk 
he  caught  rendered  his  conditiimextmD 
ly  daw'nius.  He  celetiraied  the  m 
year,  1^2S,  according  to  his  usual  cuM 
chose  a  new  antipope,  and  ordered  ll 
demolition  of  the  8ii|ierfluous  chapd 
and  the  removal  of  die  iinagi*a.  A  m 
gical  oiienitioii  gave  him  no  relief;  I 

iwin  often  deprived  him  of  rtnson.  ] 
iLs  internals  of  sanity,  he  wmM  soodM 
with  the  consolatious  of  n*ligion,  br  1% 
ophaneii  archbisfaop  of  PImEow.  *Ib  m 
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of  these  inteirats,  he  granted  full  pardon 
to  Menzikofl^  at  the  earnest  denre  of 
Catharine.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  speak 
%vith  his  favorite  daughter,  Anna  ;  but 
Mrhen  she  came,  the  emperor  was  speech- 
less. He  expired  February  8, 1725,  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  who  had  not  left  him  for 
three  nights.  Peter  was  53  years  of  age, 
and,  according  to  his  physicians,  might 
have  lived  40  more,  if  he  had  not  so  long 
concealed  his  disorder.  Peter  was  a  man 
of  powerful  and  original  genius,  who  did 
every  thing  himself,  and  was  never  the 
instrument  of  others.  His  ardor  was 
joined  with  prudence,  resolution,  and  a 
generous  humanity.  His  violent  passions 
and  sensual  excesses  were  the  rniits  of 
the  barbarism  of  his  nation,  his  imperfect 
education  and  uncontrolled  power.  On 
the  centennial  celebration  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  an  equestrian  monument  by 
Falconet,  representing  him  at  full  speed 
springinff  up  a  rock,  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed, and  the  inscription  Pdro  Primo^  CathO' 
rina  Secunda^  MDCCLXXXU,  was  ex- 
posed to  view  in  Petersburg.  Voltaire 
wrote  the  life  of  Peter. 

Peter  II,  emperor  of  Russia,  grand- 
son of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  Alexis, 
ascended  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
the  will  of  Catharine  I  fq.  v.),  in  1727, 
when  but  thirteen  yeara  old.  He  died  in 
1730,  of  the  small  pox,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Anna  Ivaiiowna.  (q.  v.) 

Peter  III  (Fedrowitch) ;  emperor  of 
Russia.  As  the  male  line  of  the  Roma- 
noff ceased  with  Peter  II,  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I  and  Catha- 
xlne  I,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  succession 
tojoined  by  her  father,  appointed  Charles 
Peter  Ulrich,  duke  of  IIolstein-Gottorp, 
son  of  her  sister  Anna  Petrowna  and  the 
duke  of  Holstein,  her  successor,  in  1742 ; 
and,  in  1745,  she  married  him  to  the  prin- 
cesB  Sophia  Augusta^  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  (at 
a  later  jpenod  the  famous  Catharine  IR 
Peter  111  ascended  the  throne  in  1762. 
His  first  step  was  a  reconciliation  with 
Frederic  H,  to  whom  he  restored  the  con- 
quered kingdom  of  Prussia  Proper,  and 
sent  15,000  men  to  assist  him.  He  estab- 
lished some  salutary  laws ;  but  a  conspira- 
cy broke  out,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
after  a  reicn  of  six  months.  His  predilec- 
tion fi>r  Uie  people  of  Holstein ;  his  at- 
tempts to  establish  Prussian  tactics,  and 
10  overthrow  the  privileges  of  the  grp&t, 
bid  made  him  numerous  enemies.  This 
ooDspinicy  broke  out  in  the  night  of  July 
8,  in  1762.  (Qee  Catharine  IL)  He  abdi- 
cated the  ibrone  July  10,  but  could  not 
save  hia  life  by  this  means.  He  was,  it  is 


said,  kiUed  at  Ropecha,  a  seat  of  count 
Rasumofikky,  July  14  (3  old  style),  1762. 
(See  OrloffA 

Peter,  St.,  Church  or.   (See  Rome.) 

Peter,  the  apostle  (whose  orinnal 
name  was  Simon),  was  a  Galilean  fi^er- 
man  from  Bethsaida.  His  brother  An- 
drew, having  been  received  by  Jesus 
amon^  his  disciples,  mtroduced  Simon  to 
the  divine  instructer.  He  promptly  re- 
solved to  leave  all  and  follow  Jesus,  at 
whose  command  he  had  made  a  most  re- 
markable draught  of  fishes.  After  this 
event,  we  find  him  always  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  one  of  his  most  con- 
fidential disciples.  From  the  firmness  of 
his  faith,  Jesus  named  him  Cephas  (in 
Greek,  Petros),  a  rock,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  peculiar  marks  of  afiTection ;  yet  he 
never  gave  him  any  superiority  over  the 
other  apostles,  as  tho  Koman  Catholics 
maintain,  nor  did  Peter  himself  ever  assume 
it.  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  reminded  him, 
in  their  presence,of  his  ftiults,and  his  impet- 
uosity; and,  in  the  last  dreadful  night  before, 
the  crucifixion,  Peter  encountered  the  re-' 
proving  look  of  his  master,  whom  he  had 
followed  at  a  distance  to  the  house  of  the 
high  priest,  and  there  basely  denied,  from 
fear  of  punishment  Repentance  for  this 
crime  purified  and  strengthened  his  noble 
heart,  which  glowed  with  a  warm  love  of 
Jesus.  His  zeal  and  eloquence  made  him 
often  the  speaker  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
aposdes  on  important  occasions ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  feast  of  pentecost,  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  where  Peter  had  the 
boldness  to  preach  the  gospel  publicly,  for 
the  first  time,  and  converted  several 
thousands  by  his  powerful  eloquence  ; 
and  before  the  Jewish  council,  wnere  he 
defended  tlie  new  &ith.  His  opinions 
had  ffreat  influence  in  the  Curistian 
churches ;  and,  on  his  proposal,  the  apos- 
tles and  elders  of  the  first  syftod  at  Jeru- 
salem resolved  that  a  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  Moses  should  not  be  required  of 
the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Pe- 
ter probablv  travelled  through  several 
countries  of  Middle  and  Western  Asia,  as 
a  teacher  of  Christianity ;  but  the  tradition 
that  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  crucified 
there,  in  the  year  67,  rests  only  on  the 
legends  of  the  Roman  church,  on  which, 
also,  the  pope  rests  his  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  successor  of  this  apostle.  The 
two  Epistles  of  Peter,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  written  in  Greek,  and  directed 
to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  In  their 
style,  and  in  the  exnosition  of  doctrines, 
they  bear  strong  marks  of  his  ardent  mind, 
hunying  fh)ra  thought  to  thovi^^ 
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leas  in  expresaion,  but  animated  and  forci- 
ble. 

Peter  the  Hermit  ;  an  enthusiastic 
monk  of  Amiens,  who,  about  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  roused  Europe  to 
the  first  crusade,  (q.  v.)  Peter,  who  had 
made  a  pUpimage  to  Jerusalem,  instigated 
by  the  aimculties  he  had  undergone,  flew, 
at  his  return,  to  pope  ]\f  artin  the  Second, 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  that  pontiff^ 
preached  to  an  assembly  of  more  than 
4000  of  the  clergy,  widi  30,000  laymen, 
that  met  at  Piacenza,  the  wild  project  of 
driving  the  Mohammedans  from  Jerusa- 
lem. The  success  of  his  enthusiastic 
harangues  was  proportionate  to  the  bold- 
ness of  his  scheme  and  the  ignorance 
of  his  auditors.  Peter  himself  led  the 
wav  through  Hunstir}',  at  the  head  of  an 
undisciplined  miutitude  of  more  than 
300,000  men,  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  whom  survived  to  reach  the  cit}'. 
Peter  distinguished  himself  by  his  person- 
al courage  at  the  stonuing  of  the  holy 
city;  and,  haying wimessed  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  undertaking,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  be  founded 
the  abbey  of  Noirmoutier,  and  died  its  first 
superior. 

Peterborough,  Charles  Mordaunt,earl 
of,  son  of  lord  Mordaunt,  whom  be  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estate,  in  1G75,  was 
ensaged  in  the  expedition  to  Tangier,  in 
1680,  in  which  he  sen'ed  with  distinction 
against  the  Moliammedaus.  He  went 
over  to  Holland  in  the  reign  of  James  U, 
and,  entering  into  the  sclieme  of  his  de- 
thronement, returned  to  England  with  his 
successor,  by  whom  he  was  created  earl 
of  Monmouth,  and  appointed  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury.  He  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  in  1G97,  and  was  sub- 
sequently employed  as  commander  of  the 
English  arm]|  in  Spain,  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  He  distinguished 
himself  pcatly  by  his  courage,  activity 
and  conduct  in  taking  Barcelona,  and  ob- 
taining many  other  advantages  over  the 
French,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  imperial 
forces,  and  receivecl  the  thanks  of  the 
British  pariiament  In  the  reign  of  George 
I,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
received  tlie  appointment  of  general  of 
marines.  His  death  took  place  during  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon,  in  1735.  Lord  Peter- 
borough ^"as  intimate  with  his  literary 
contemporaries,  and  was  himself  a  writer 
of  poetr>',  some  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. In  the  Correspondence  of  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  eoited  by  Mr.  Cro- 


ker,  are  several  of  his  letters. — Sir  Waher 
Scott  has  been  said  to  be  preparing  a  Life 
of  the  Eari  of  Peterborough. 

Peterbor^uoh,  Bishop  of.  (See 
JlfortA,  Herbert.) 

Peterero,  or  Patterero  ;  a  small 
piece  of  ordnance  used  on  board  ships 
for  the  discharging  of  nails,  broken  iron, 
or  partridge-shot,  on  an  enemy  attempting 
to  board.  They  are  generally  open  at  the 
breech,  and  their  chamber  made  to  take 
out  to  be  loaded  that  way,  'instead  of  at 
the  muzzle. 

Peters,  Hugh,  minister  of  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  bom  at  Fowey,  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  in  1599,  and,  in  1622,  took 
his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  After  obtaining  a 
license,  and  preaching  in  London,  ^th 
great  success,  he  removed  to  Holland,  and, 
several  years  afterwards,  to  America,  oa 
account  of  his  non-conformiW.  In  1696^ 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  charse  of  the 
church  at  Salem,  and  remained  tnere  five 
years.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his 
attention  exclusively  to  spiritual  concerns, 
but  took  an  active  interest  in  mercantile 
and  civil  afioirs ;  he  assisted  io  reformiiig 
the  police  of  the  town;  suggested  the 
plan  of  the  fishery,  and  of  the  coagtiag 
and  foreign  voyages ;  procured  carpenten^ 
and  engaged  in  trade  with  great  success. 
In  1641,  he  went  to  England  on  a  misBioD 
to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  ex- 
cise and  trade,  but  never  returned.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  he  advocated  the  cause 
of  parliament  by  his  preachinj^,  and  wai 
ap])ointed  by  CromweD  one  of  the  licen- 
sers of  ministers,  and  also  a  comnuanoDcr 
for  amending  the  laws,  though  totally  dis- 
qualified for  such  employment.  Aftier  the 
restoration,  he  was  tried  for  consnirinc 
with  Cromwell,  and  compassing  the  kingi 
death,  and  was  executed  October  16, 1600, 
aged  sixty-one  years.  He  is  accused  by 
Burnet  of  having  pressed  the  condemu- 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  but  be 
himself  declared,  in  his  will,  that  he  op- 
posed it.  He  was  a  man  of  no  leamin|t 
but  of  in)))etuous  zeal,  and  peculiar  native 
vififor  of  mind.  His  sermons,  aeveral  of 
which  were  published,  produced  a  gref". 
effect  upon  the  populace  by  their  striking 
though  vulgar  eloquence.  His  coarsem 
fkmlHar  images  never  failed  to  answer 
their  purpose ;  and  he  possessed  the  ftcd- 
ty  of  associating  his  thoughts  in '  sueb  i 
manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  b&n% 
easily  forgotten. 

Peters,  Richard,  an  eminent  AmerictB 
judffc  and  agriculturist,  was  bom  nev 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  22, 1744.  He  reesifcd 
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hiB  education  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  col- 
lege of  which  cit^  he  was  graduated.  In 
entering  into  active  life,  he  was  a  good 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  acquainted 
with  the  French  and  German  laneuages. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  in 
which  he  obtained  early  and  considerable 
success,  particularly  by  means  of  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  land  la^'s  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  fluency  with 
which  he  spoke  German.  Even  in  his 
vouth,  he  was  distinguished  for  wit  and 
iMimor.  His  powers  of  pleasantry  were 
felt  even  by  the  Indians,  when  he  accom- 
panied a  delegation  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Six  Nations.  The  Indian  chiefs,  de- 
li|^hted  with  his  vivacity,  formally  adopted 
him  into  their  tribes.  At  the  opening  of 
the  American  revolution,  Mr.  Peters  be- 
came captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers, 
but  was  soon  transferred  bv  congress  to 
\    the  board  of  war,  in  which  he  continued 

■  until  the  vear  1781,  when  he  resigned  his 
post,  and  received  from  congress  a  vote 
of  tlianks  for  his  services.  He  was  closely 

*  connected  with  Robert  Morris  in  all  the 
^    exertions  and  sacrifices  which  were  made 

■  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  Amer- 
=  ican  army.  No  one  possessed  more  curi- 
^    ous  and  instructive  anecdotes  of  the  dis- 

■  tresses  and  trials  of  the  American  govem- 
H   ment   Some  of  these  are  well  related  in 

the  sketch  of  his  life  by  Samuel  Breck, 
mi  erauire.   After  Mr.  Peters  quitted  the  war 
\  office,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress.  When  the  new  government  was 
>  organized,  under  the  present  constitution, 
president  Washington  ofiered  him  the 
i  place  of  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the 
U.  States.  This  he  declined,  but  accepted 
■t  that  of  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Penn- 
:9i  sylvania.    He  occupied  this  station  for 
s«  thirty-six  years,  until  his  death,  always  as- 
c  i  siduous,  and  highly  useful,  particularly  in 
^   admiralty  cases.   Agriculture  and  public 

*  works  formed  the  chief  objects  of  judse 
y  Peters,  besides  his  duties  on  the  bench.  He 
h  was  the  first  president  of  the  company  at 
^  whose  expense  the  great  bridge  at  Phila- 
'  delphio,  over  tlie  Schuylkill,  was  built 
t  To  him  its  preservation  may  be  ascribed. 
»  The  country  is  indebted  to  him,  also,  for 
>T  the  use  of  gypsum  in  agriculture.  In 
3  1797,  he  published  a  relation  of  his  experi- 
s  ments  with  it  on  his  own  farm,  which  was 
K  widely  circulated,  and  produced  impor- 
it    tant  improvements  in  American  husband- 

*  ly.  lie  was  president  of  the  Philadel{^a 
agricultural  society,  and  enriched  its  me- 
moirs with  many  valuable  communica- 

t  tions.  In  private  life,  he  was  preeminent 
t    ior  convivial  humor,  and  equalled,  proba- 


bly, any  one  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
number  and  felici^  of  his  bon  mots.  He 
was  an  exemplai^  husband,  parent,  neif^- 
bor,  citizen  and  Christian. 

Peter's,  St.  ;  one  of  the  largest  tribu- 
tary rivers  of  the  Upper  MissiasippL  Its 
course  is  in  the  Missouri  Territory,  and  it 
joins  the  Mississippi  at  the  falls  of  St  An- 
thony. The  length  of  the  St  Peter's  is 
250  miles.  It  aflSrds  good  navigation  for 
boats,  is  150  yards  yviae  at  its  mouth,  and 
has  15  feet  water. 

Petersburg;  a  borough  and  port  of 
entry  in  Dinwiddie  county,  Virginia,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox.  It  is 
just  below  the  falls  on  tnat  river,  twelve 
miles  above  its  junction  with  James  river, 
at  City  Point;  twenty-five  miles south-bv- 
east  from  Richmond,  and  146  from  Wash- 
iugton;  lat  37^  14'  N.;  Ion.  SO'  W. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for 
vessels  of  100  tons.  In  1815,  tJiis  town 
lost,  by  fire,  about  400  buildings.  It  has 
since  been  rebuilt  of  brick,  and  the  new 
houses  are  principally  three  stories  high. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  in- 
dicates business,  wealth  and  enterprise, 
and  it  is  of  the  first  class  of  towns  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  town  contained  in  1830, 3440 
whites,  2850  slaves,  and  2032  free  blacks 
—total,  8322. 

Petersburg,  St.,  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire,  occupying  more  space  than  any 
city  in  Europe,  except  London  and  Mos- 
cow, is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland ;  lat  59°  56'  N. ;  Ion.  20°  48^  E. ; 
485  miles  north-west  of  Moscow,  and 
about  1400  miles  north-east  of  Paris  and 
London.  Petersburg  is  the  seat  of  tlje 
court,  of  the  senate,  the  holy  synod,  of 
a  university,  &C.,  &C.,  and,  for  beauty  and 
splendor,  surpasses  every  other  city  of 
Europe.  The  population,  which,  in  1818, 
was  313,000,  amounted,  in  1828,  including 
the  ffarrison,  to  422,106,  of  which  only 
124,721  were  females.  The  stranger 
wanders  with  admiration  through  the 
broad,  regular  streets,  surrounded  with 
the  most  magnificent  palaces,  churches 
with  gilded  towers,  and  other  massive  and 
colos^  edifices ;  his  eye  every  where  rests 
on  masterpieces  of  architecture.  On  en- 
tering the  imperial  gardens  on  the  Neva, 
the  majestic  stream  presents  a  fine  pros- 
pect, with  its  ships^  boats  and  bridges. 
On  both  banks  are  rich  palaces,  churches, 
and  towers  glittering  with  gold,  charming 
islands,  and  beautifiy  gardens.  Each  side 
of  the  river  is  lined  with  a  broad  quay  for 
the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  The 
excellent  water  of  the  Neva  supplies  the 
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want  of  springs.  The  czar  Peter  the 
Great  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city 
during  the  northern  war  (1703),;when  he 
constructed  a  fort  on  an  island  in  the  Ne- 
va, for  its  defence  against  the  Swedes. 
To  superintend  the  work  in  person  Peter 
built  a  small  wooden  hut  opposite  it,  which 
is  still  standing,  and  is  now  surrounded 
with  a  stone  buildine  to  preserve  it  Pub- 
lic and  private  buildings  were'soon  erect- 
ed, and  the  nobles  and  rich  merchants  of 
Moscow,  Novgorod,  &c.,  were  induced  to 
setde  there,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
place  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
siderable city,  which,  during  the  succeed- 
ing reigns,  particularly  in  those  of  Catha- 
rine II  and  Alexander,  reached  an  almost 
unexampled  degree  of  magnificence.  The 
environs  are  level  and  low,  in  many 
places  consisting  of  morasses :  thev  there- 
fore suffer  from  inundations,  which  some- 
times occasion  great  ravages :  in  1824, 
15,000  persons  perished  by  an  inundation, 
which  destroyed  many  villages,  and  caus- 
ed great  damage  to  the  shipping.  Peter»- 
burg  is  an  open  city,  %vithout  walls,  and 
only  in  some  places  surrounded  with  a 
ditch.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  a 
great  number  of  forei^ers,  particularly 
Germans,  who  have  mtermixed  much 
with  the  Russians,  and  fill  many  civil  and 
military  posts.  The  Nevn.  divides  the 
city  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  soudiem 
or  continental  part  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous:  the  northern  part  is  again  di- 
vided by  a  branch  of  the  Neva.  The  city 
is  divided  into  nine  quarters — ^the  three 
admiralty  quarters,  the  foundery,  tlie  Mos- 
cow, the  Jaemskoy,  the  Vasili-Ostrov,  tlie 
Petersburg,  and  the  Wiburg  quarters. 
Each  quarter  is  subdi\ided  iuto  districts, 
and  these  into  inferior  sections,  at  the 
liead  of  each  of  wliich  is  a  police-officer, 
usually  a  retired  major.  The  whole  or- 
ganization of  the  police  is  military ;  and 
die  military  judges  are  too  oflcn  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  laws.  When  they  find 
themselves  embarrassed  by  the  contradic- 
tory provisions  of  different  ukases,  they 
cut  tlie  knot,  and,  if  the  parties  show  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  decision,  it  is  sealed 
by  a  blow  or  a  kick.  These  inferior 
officers  of  police  are  subordinate  to  the 
police  court  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the 
presiding  officer  of  which  is  a  general.  In 
tae  admiralty  quarter,  which  is  the  finest 
part  of  the  city,  is  the  imperial  winter 
palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the 
interior  of  which  is  adorned  ^ith  statues 
and  mythological  figures.  Catharine  add- 
ed to  it  a  smaller  palace,  called  the  Her- 
nUtagt.  This  building  contains  a  rich  col- 


lection of  works  of  art,  among  which  are  a 
large  number  of  original  paindngs  of  die 
great  masters ;  and  attached  to  it  is  a  gar- 
den, in  which,  as  Iia  the  garden  of  Calypso, 
reigns  a  perpetual  spring.  Some  hundred 
paces  distant,  in  the  splendid  street  caDed 
the  Great  MUlioriy  is  the  Marble  Palace,  of 
colossal  dimensions,  which  is  built  on  a 
gmnite  basement,  and  was  given  by  Catfa- 
Arine  to  her  favorite  count  Orloff.  On  tb« 
other  side  of  the  admiraltv,  which,  towards 
the.  land  side,  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and 
wall,  is  a  walk  planted  with  beautiful 
lime  trees,  and  some  of  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  city,  particularly  Isaac's  cburdi, 
built  entirely  of  marble  (1766 — 1812),  at 
an  expense  of  26,500,000  roubles,  and 
which  has,  since  its  compledoo,  been  con- 
tinually receiving  additional  embelDsb- 
ments.  Not  far  off  is  seen  the  pidace  of 
the  prince  Labanoff,  a  gigaudc  work,  even 
for  Petersburg,  and  built  atan  enonnous ex- 
pense. Fardier  down,  near  the  Neva,  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  cast  bj 
Falconet  It  stands  in  a  spacious  square, 
oir  atr  immense  block  of  granite,  about  die 
size  of  a  small  house,  and  weighing  above 
800  tons.  In  Romanzoff  place  is  a  mu- 
ble  obelisk,  erected  by  Catharine,  in  honor 
of  Romanzoff 's  victories,  and,  in  Suwa^ 
roff  place,  a  bronze  statue  of  Suwanroff 
Among  the  nmuerous  remarkable  edifiotf 
and  institutions,  we  shall  mention  the 
academy  of  sciences,  to  which  beloii^s 
a  very  valuable  library,  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral science,  and  an  observatory  ;  the  new 
exchange,  finished  in  1816,  a  splendid 
building,  surrounded  by  a  colonncKle  of 
44  pillars ;  the  house  of  die  first  corps  of 
cadets,  occupied  by  nearly  4000  men,  and 
embracing  a  circuit  of  above  a  mile ;  the 
spacious  building  of  the  academy  of  fine 
arts,  which,  besides  accommodadons  fat 
300--400  pupils,  who  are  maintained  md 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  crowi> 
contains  every  thing  suitable  for  such  m 
establishment ;  the  second,  or  naval,  inis- 
ing,  artillery  and  engineer  cadet  coips; 
the  university  (instituted  in  1819),  with  i 
collections,  and  above  50  public  iostiltt- 
dons  for  education,  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.  These  institutiofis 
in  die  Vasili-Ostrov  (Basirs  island))  n 
which  there  is  access  fipom  the  conliMtf 
by  a  bridge  of  boats.  There  are  also  mt 
ilar  institutions  in  other  quarters  of  tb 
city,  particularly  the  great  imperial  gfm- 
nasium,  and  numerous  benevolent  eaalb- 
lishments,  such  as  military  and  other  hoi' 
pitals,  the  insane  hospital,  the  infltitufifl— 
for  the  blind,  and  for  the  d^  and  dmA 
various  medical  and  surgical  mtahfti 
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8,  the  great  foundling  hospital,  in 
h  about  5000  children  are  nursed  and 
Ated^  and  in  which  the  mother  is  per- 
d  to  lie-in  without  charges,  and  tnen 
ive  or  take  away  her  child,  whether 
mate  or  not,  without  beinff  questioned 
her  name  and  station.  With  this  is 
acted  the  great  pawn-house,  in  which 

are  made,  even  on  real  property. 
1  the  institutions  for  instruction  (as 
30  the  case  with  the  high  schools 
ighout  the  empire),  Russian,  German 
French,  and,  in  many,  Engli^,  are 
It :  Latin  and  Greek  are  also  publicly 
It ;  and  the  young  Russian  shows  a 
led  taste  for  dancing,  music  and 
ing.  There  are  eleven  public  hbra- 
the  most  important  ii^  the  imperial, 
ining  300,000  volumes  and  12,000 
iscripta  Among  the  palaces  should 
entioned  the  splendid  Michailoff  pal- 
i)uilt  by  Paul,  near  the  summer-^ar- 
at  an  expense  of  10,000,000  roubles; 
Taurian  palace,  with  its  admirable 
ma,  built  and  occupied  by  Potemkin, 
much  enlarged  and  embellislied  by 
Brine  during  his  absence.  The  roon 
I  the  palaces,  and  most  of  the  houses, 
overed  with  thin  iron  plates,  vamish- 
lack  or  green.  The  sununer  resi- 
es  also  deserve  to  be  seen  on  account 
iieir  natural  and  artificial  beauties, 
isbure  contains  115  churches  for  the 
lished  worship,  and  33  for  other  rites, 
most  splendid  are  Isaac's  church,  and 
>f  Our  Lady  of  Kazan :  the  latter  is 
eat  dimensions :  the  nave  and  cupola 
upported  by  56  granite  columns,  with 
se  capitals:  the  pavement  isof  difler- 
inds  of  marble,  the  steps  to  the  choir 
orphvry,  with  a  silver  balustrade, 
ng  the  towers,  the  nKMst  remarkable 
lat  of  the  admiralty,  and  that  of  the 
!88,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  more 
half  covered  with  plates  of  pure  gold, 
ic  worship  is  performed  in  nfleen  lan- 
es, and  according  to  eleven  different 

Oigans  and  other  instrumental  mu- 
ie  not  heard  in  the  Russian  churches, 
singing  is  much  cultivated.  There 
10  seats  in  them.  The  worshippers 
i  and  ^o  at  pleasure,  and  are  crowded 
her  without  distinction  of  rank,  each, 
8  feelinffs  dictate,  crossing  himself^ 
g  upon  his  knees,  touching  his  fore- 

to  the  ground,  and  murmuring,  for 
hundredth  time,  Hospodin  pomUlny 
i,  have  mercy  upon  me).  The  Lu- 
ns,  Calvinists,  Armenians,  &C.,  have 
shea,  and  there  is  oiie  Mohammedan 
e  of  prayer.  The  most  remarkable 
isteries  are  that  of  Alexander  New- 


skoi  (q.  v.),  the  residence  of  the  metropol- 
itan, and  which  contains,  in  a  silver  tomb, 
the  bones  of  the  saint,  and  the  Smolnui 
nunnery.  The  commerce  and  navigation 
are  very  extensive:  more  than  llOo  ves- 
sels, from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  from 
America,  arrive  yearly.  Vessels  which 
draw  much  water  cannot  come  up  to  Pe- 
tersburg, but  unload  by  means  of^  lighters 
at  Croustadt  (q.  v.)  Provisions  are  in 
general  very  high.  As  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, we  may  mention  the  grand  opera 
and  other  theatres ;  in  winter,  sleigh-rid- 
ing, and,  in  summer,  sailing  on  the  Neva.; 
sliding  down  artificial  elevations,  &c.,  &c. 
The  climate  is  very  severe :  the  sleighing 
continues  nearly  five  months.  (See  Rus- 
Bta,)  In  the  neighborhood  are  several 
imperial  palaces,  such  as  Peterhof^  Kam- 
menoi  Ostrov,  Pawlovsk  and  Zarskoi  Zelo. 

Peter's  Fe^ce  ;  a  tax  which  England 
paid,  from  the  eighth  century  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VlII,  to  the  pope.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  kinff  Ira  is  said  to  have 
first  granted  it  to  the  pope,  in  725,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  semmary  of  English 
ecclesiastics  in  Rome,  and  to  keep  in  or- 
der the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in 
that  city.  It  was  collected  every  year  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  one  penny  on  every  house, 
and  considerably  exceeded  the  income  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

PCTERWARDEIN,     Or  PeTERWARADIN 

(anciently  Acunum) ;  a  town  of  Sclavonia, 
capital  of  a  milita^  district  (see  Military 
Districts),  on  tlie  Danube,  strongly  fom- 
fied,  38  miles  north-west  of  Belgrade,  216 
south-south-east  of  Vienna;  Ion.  19°  37' 
E. ;  lat.  45°  1&  N. ;  population,  3847.  It 
consists  of  the  upper  fortress,  overlooking 
the  Danube,  the  lower  fortress,  the  horn 
work,  and  the  suburbs.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  prince  Eu- 
gene in  1716.   (See  Eugme.) 

P^THioN,  or  Petion  de  •Villeiieuve, 
Jerome,  a  French  reiLolutionary  states- 
man, originally  an  advocate  at  Chartres, 
was  chosen  deputy,  by  the  tiers  Hat  of  tliat 
city,  to  the  states-generaL  The  character, 
conduct  and  talents  of  P^thion  have  been 
variously  represented  ;  but  his  great  influ- 
ence over  public  af&ins  is  a  proof  that  he 
was  not  destitute  of  ability.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  he  acted  with  Mirabeau, 
out  did  not/ join  in  such  of  his  measures 
as  were  calculated  to  impede  the  exten- 
sion of  liberty  and  equaliQr  of  riehts.  In 
October,  1789,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  committee  of  general  safe- 
ty, and,  December  4,.  1790,  was  elected 
president  of  the  national  assembly.  In 
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June  foUo^nng,  he  became  president  of 
the  criminal  tribunal  of  Pans,  and,  to* 
cether  with  Barnave  and  Latour-Mau- 
bourg,  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
attend  the  return  of  the  monarch.  He 
was  elected  mayor  of  Paris,  November 
14, 1791,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  impli- 
cation in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  June 
UOj  1792,  was  suspended  from  his  functions, 
July  6,  but  restored  by  tlie  assembly  on 
the  Idth.  His  behavior  on  the  10th  of 
August  has,  by  some,  been  interpreted  as 
the  result  of  weakness,  and  by  others  as 
the  effect  of  design,  to  avoi(^  betraying  his 
character  as  an  abettor  of  the  violence. 
Being  nominated  a  deput^r  from  the  de- 
partment of  Eure  and  Loire  to  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  September,  he 
became  the  first  president  of  that  assem- 
blv.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
Pethion  was  accused  of  having  contrib- 
uted to  the  massacres  of  September ;  but 
against  this  charffe  he  successfully  de- 
fended hhnself.  He  now,  however,  be- 
came the  object  of  jealousy  to  Robespierre^ 
and  was  included  in  the  proscription  of 
the  Guondists,  May  31,  179a  (See  Gi- 
rondists.) He  made  his  escape,  with  some 
other  deputies  of  the  same  party,  to  the 
department  of  Calvados^  where  they  m 
vain  endeavored  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  insurrecdonB  against  the  terrorists. 
Some  time  afler,  the  body  of  Pethion,  with 
that  of  Buzot,  one  of  his  confederates, 
was  found  in  a  field,  in  the>  department  of 
tlie  Gironde,  half  devoured  by  wolves, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  perished 
from  hunger.  His  works  were  printed  in 
1793,  in  4  vols.,  8vo. 

Petion,  Alexandre,  president  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  ivas 
a  mulatto,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  military  schod  of  Paris.  Being  a 
man  of  cultivated  understanding  and  at- 
tractive manners,  and  moreover  well  m- 
structed  in  the  art  of  war,  he  served  in 
the  French,  and  afterwards  in  the  Haytian 
armies,  with  success  and  reputation.  He 
was  in  high  credit  as  a  skilful  engineer, 
in  which  capacity  he  rendered  the  most 
essential  services  to  Toussaint  and  Dessa- 
lines,  from  whom  he  received  many 
marks  of  attention,  and  rapid  advance- 
ment in  his  profession.  He  succeeded 
Clervaux  in  the  government  of  Poit  au 
Prince,  and  the  command  of  the  mulat- 
toes,  and  hekl  this  post  at  the  time  of 
Dessalines*  death.  Petion  was  highly 
respected  by  the  people  for  his  talents 
ana  virtues ;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  government  by  the  death  of  Dessa- 
lines,  the  people  of  color  rallied  around 


him  as  their  chie^  in  preference  to  Chris-  \^ 
tophe,  who  became  the  leader  of  the  jj^ 
blacks.   Christophe,  deeming  himself  en-  ^ 
tided  to  the  undivided  succession  of  Tous-  J 
saint  and  Dessaline^  the  two  chiefs  took  ^ 
up  arms,  and  had  many  rencounters,  in 
one  of  which  particularly,  a  |Htched  battle, 
fought  January  1,  180/,  Petion  was  de- 
feated  and  pursued  by  Christophe  to  the  „ 
very  gates  of  Port  au  Prince.   This  cam-  J 
paign  secured  to  Christophe  a  decided  L 
and  unquestioned   ascendency   in  the  ^ 
northern  part  of  the  island,  where  his  ^ 
chief  strength  lay.   Still  Petion's  personal  , 
popularity,  and  the  hostility  of  the  raulat-  p 
toes  to  the  neeroes,  enabled  him  to  main-  , 
tain  his  ground  at  the  south ;  and  a  bloody  ^ 
war  ensued  between  the  rival  chieflaios^  v 
of  several  years'  duration,  favon4>le,  in  its  ' 
issue,  to  Christophe  on  the  whole,  but  not  , 
sufficiently  so  to  dispossess  Petion  of  his  ^ 
power.   Wearied,  at  length,  of  their  uiuk-  ; 
vailing  stniggle,  both  parties  tacitly  sus-  ^ 
pended  the  contest,  and  devoted  them-  ^ 
selves  to  the  improvement  of  their  re-  ^ 
spective  dominions.   Potion's  ^ovemmeot  \. 
took  tlie  form  of  republican  mstitutioiis,  ^ 
consisdn^  of  himself,  as  president  for  life,  ' 
and  a  legislative  body  so  constituted  as  to 
be  completely  under  his  influence.  Pe- 
tion  was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  of 
honorable  feelings  and  intentions,  but  not*  ^ 
well  adapted  for  the  station  which  he  was  .■ 
called  upon  to  fiU.    The  Haytianfl^  just  ', 
liberated  from  absolute  slavery,  without 
the  education,  habits  of  thought,  moral 
energy  and  rectitude  of  character,  which 
are  necessary  in  a  government  perfecdy 
republican,  stood  in  need  of  a  ruler  leas 
kind,  gentle  and  humane  than  Petion. 
In  consequence  of  this,  his  people  relaz- 
ed  in  their  attention  to  a^culture,  his 
finances  become  disorganized,  and  ha 
country  impoverished ;  and,  disheartened 
at  a  state  of  things  which  he  saw  no 
means  of  remedying,  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  despondency,  which  ended  in  volunta- 
ry deadi.   His  final  illness  lasted  only 
eiffht  days,  during  which  he  resolutely 
refused  all  remedies,  and  every  speciee  of 
aliment,  even  to  water,  dyinff,  at  lencth, 
of  mere  inanition  and  despondency,  tfii 

Shyacians,  upon  examining  his  body  after 
eath,  found  all  its  functions  perfectly 
sound,  and  ^vithout  any  trace  of  malady. 
He  died  March  29,  Ij^lS,  and  was  eae- 
oeeded  by  president  Boyer. — ^Malo,  Anh 
(published  1825) ;  Franklin's  HatfH,  ch.  & 
Petition,  in  politics.  The  right  of 
petitioning  is  inotspensable  to  complete 
the  constitutional  or  representative  system. 
In  absolute  governments,  and  in  those 
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luoded  upon  the  ancient  tliree  estates, 
lis  right  is  often,  or,  we  may  say,  almost 
Iways,  cteuiecl  to  die  citizen.  As  the 
resent  constitutional  governments  in  Eu- 
ipe  originated  from  one  or  the  other  of 
lese  forms,  it  has  l»ecn  considered  ncces- 
ur^  to  provide  lor  this  right  by  express 
ticles  m  their  charters;  otlierwise  it 
ould  be  strange  to  meiiuon  tliis  ri^rht 
ly  more  than  thousands  of  others  which 
«  DOt  mentioned ;  for  how  can  citizens  be 
issonably  refused  the  liberty  to  make  re- 
uests  to  govenunents  established  for 
leir  benefit  ?  In  England,  there  are  ccr- 
lin  laws  enacted  to  prevent  disonler,  in 
■fee  many  citizens  assemble  to  deliberate 
Q  the  propriety  of  petitioning  govern- 
lent  lor  particular  enactments.  Since 
Siailes  II  (l^))  neceesaiy  for 

i  lewt  three  jiwdces  of  the  j)eace  of  the 
ounty  to  give  their  consent  if  more  than 
ifency  pereons  wish  to  sign  a  netition. 
t  eannot  be  presented  by  more  than  ten 
eraons,  and  must  be  written  in  a  respect- 
iU  tone.  Large  assemblies  must  abstain 
nom  any  breach  of  the  peace,  else  the  riot 
ct  may  be  read.  In  respect  to  meetings 
1  the  open  air,  some  laws  were  enacted 
a  1819;  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years ; 
i>r  inatancei  that  no  one  should  appear 
imed ;  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  but  one 
lariflh  should  meet;  that  the  meeting 
hould  be  advertised  six  days  beforehand ; 
hax  the  petition  should  be  signed  by  seven 
tonwholders  at  leasts  &c.  The  justices 
»f  the  peace  may  also  divide  laive  parishes 
f  move  than  20,000  souls  into  districts  of 
.0^000;  that  the  assemblies  may  not  be  too 
inmerouai  Lately,  however,  meetings 
rnn  been  held  attended  by  many  more. 
n  France,  before  the  revolution,  when 
be  three  estates  assembled  to  choose 
leputies  to  die  general  estates  of  the  realm, 
t  was  customary  to  provide  them  with 
aUer  de  gnefa  tt  dt  doUance,  which,  at 
he  tweaking  out  of  the  revolution,  became 
mportant  The  right  of  petitioning  was 
hen  pronoimced,  and  was  gready  abused 
hiring  the  revolution,  as  may  be  easily 
magined,  on  accowit  of  the  disordered 
Mta  of  eociety.  The  right  of  petitioning 
nr  lene  numbers  was  then  abolished. 
Aie  charter  reestablished  it 

PftTinoxr  or  Right.  The  conflict  bc- 
meem  the  crown  and  the  parliament  had 
ibeady  bSSuo,  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
irben  (16B1)  the  house  of  commons 
hmed  the  famous  protestation  Uiat  die 
ftevtiei,  franchises,  privileges  and  juris- 
iietionfl  of  parilament  are  die  ancient  and 
indoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of 
he  eubjecH  of  England.  This  protesta- 
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tion  James,  with  his  own  hand,  tore  out 
of  the  joumaf.  The  arbitrary  mesFurae 
of  the  first  Stuart  reign,  the  forced  loans, 
benevolences,  taxes  im[K)se<l  without 
consent  of  imrliament,  arbitrary  impris- 
onments, die  billeting  of  soldiers,  &C., 
finally  determined  the  commons  to  pre- 
pare a  law  which  should  protect  the 
rights  of  the  subject  against  further  invn- 
sion ;  diis  thoy  called  a  petition  of  right, 
as  implying  that  it  contained  merefy  a 
connoboradon  or  explanation  of  the  ai^ 
cient  constitution,  not  any  infringement 
of  the  royal  prerogadve,  or  acquisition  of 
new  hberties.  It  passed  the  commons 
and  the  upiier  house  (1628),  and,  after 
some  attempts,  on  the  \vut  of  Chariee 
1,  to  evade  it,  received  the  royal  aasenL 
After  reciting  die  grievances  above  enu- 
merated, it  provides  against  their  repeti- 
tion as  contrary  to  the  kiws  and  statutes 
of  the  realm,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subiect,  and  prays  the  king  to  de- 
clare that  his  ofiiccrs  and  ministers  shouki 
serve  him  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm.  The  petition  is 
given  in  fiill  by  Hume  (note  xx  to  ch.  51.) 

Petit  Jury.   (See  Jury.) 

PfiTiTio  PaiRciPii,  in  logic ;  the  taking 
a  thing  for  true,  and  drawing  conclufiioBa 
from  it  as  such,  when  it  requires  to  be 
proved  before  any  inferences  can  be  de- 
duced from  it 

Petit  Treason.   (See  Trtaaon,) 

Petrarca,  Francesco,  or,  as  be  is  gen- 
erally called  by  English  writen^  Pdwch, 
an  Italian  poet  and  scholar,  the  ornament 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  bom  of 
l^lorentine  parents  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscuv, 
July  4  (or,  according  to  some,  Juljf  w), 
ld04,  and  spent  his  youth  at  Ancisa  in 
the  Val  d'Anio,  Pisa,  Carpentras  and 
Avignon,  which  was  then  the  residence 
of  the  pope.  The  beauty  of  the  environs 
of  Avignon  kindled  his  imagination.  In 
1318,  he  studied  law  at  Montpellier,  and, 
in  ]i}22,  at  Bologna ;  but  he  was  far  more 
inclined  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  elaih 
sics,  though  liis  father  burned  many  of  the 
works  whicli  die  young  Petrarch  bad 
procured.  Soon  after  his  fiither^  death, 
lie  left  Ikilogna  and  the  study  of  law, 
and,  in  1326,  returned  to  Avignon,  anil 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  state.  His  dib- 
gence,  talents,  learning  and  elor^uence 
soon  procured  him  distinction,  while  his 
pleasing  person  and  manners  made  him 
the  favorite  of  the  ladies  and  the  gmt. 
Not  iKsing  much  confined  by  the  duties 
of  his  several  benefices,  he  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  geimis,  which  led  him  to 
literary  pursuits,   ne  reekled  alternately 
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at  Avignon,  Carpi,  Parma,  Selvapiana, 
Mantua,  Milan,  Padua,  Verooa,  Venice, 
Rome,  Vaucluse,  and  Lintemo,  an  estate 
near  Milan.  He  also  made  several  jour- 
neys, visiting,  in  1333,  the  countries  on  the 
Rhine,  and  various  cities  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Flanders.  We  find  interesting 
accounts  of  some  of  his  travels  in  his 
EpistoUE  Familiares.  He  also  made  the 
tour  of  Spain,  and  visited  England  ;  but 
of  these  excursions  we  have  no  account. 
He  afterwards  visited,  in  a  public  charac- 
ter, Naples,  Venice,  Avignon  (in  compa- 
ny with  the  celebrated  Cola  di  Rienzi), 
Paris  and  Prague.  Prelates  and  nobles 
loaded  iiim  witb<*proofs  of  their  esteem, 
and  the  German  emperor,  Charles  IV,  in 
particular,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
4touut  palatine,  and  corresponded  with 
him.  Petrarch  communicated  to  him  his 
^triocic  wishes,  otlen  with  the  most  un- 
restrained boldness ;  for  he  was  an  ^ardent 
lover  of  his  country.  He  exerted  'him- 
self, especially,  in  concert  with  Clement 
VI,  to  induce  him  to  unite  the  Guelfs 
and  Gibelines.  He  made  his  learnftng  of 
general  utili,ty  by  his  writings,  and  by 
opening  (o  others  the  access  to  the 
0ouroe9  of  his  own  information,  the 
works  of  the  ancient  classic  writers.  (See 
PtUology,)  He  brought  to  light  Cicero's 
EfistoUB  i'amUiareSj^formed  a  collection 
ot  manuscripts  with  great  labor,  and,  with 
Boccaccio,  promoted  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  in  Italy,  which  he  had 
himself  learned  but  imperfectly,  and  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life.  One  of  the  first 
places,  therefore,  is  due  to  him  aniong 
the  restorers  of  ancient  literature.  He 
Studied  the  ancient  philosophers,  histori- 
iow  and  poets,  as  far  as  they  were  then 
known,  under  the  most  discouraging  diffi- 
culties, arising  fiom  the  im|)eriection  of 
the  means;  and  be  had  more*  accurate 
philosophical  notions,  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  history,  and  a  more  correct 
taste,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  practical 
philosophy.  In  his  lively  dialogues,  ho 
endeavored  to  inculcate  just  notions  of 
life  and  conduct.  One  of  these  is  his 
lK)ok  De  Rcmidiit  ulriusque  ForiuruB, 
With  equal  zeal  he  investigated  an- 
cient history,  and  attended,  especially,  to 
tlie  ancient  Roman  monuments,  for  tlie 
preservation  of  which  he  earnestly  exert- 
ed himself,  and  l)egan  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  imjjerial  coins.  The  unexampled 
homage  which  was  paid  to  Petrarch  dur- 
ing his  life,  was  founded  chiefly  on  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  |^th  ancient  writers, 
displayed  in  his  Latin  works.   His  his- 


torical treatises  prove  his  exten^ve  i 
ihg;  and  he  also  wrote  an  Ainerc 
^friacum — a  Guide  to  the  Holy  I 
Ilis  Latin,  indeed,  bears  traces  o1 
time  in  which  he  lived ;  but  all  will 
ily  pardon  this  defect.  He  culti 
poetry  not  less  than  philosophy  anc 
tor^ ;  and  genius  and  study  conspii 
make  him  a  poet  As  models,  he 
the  ancients  and  Proven<^  bards, 
merits  of  Dante  he  seems  not  to 
appreciated.  His  Latin  poems  are 
indeed,  models,  like  those  of  the  anc 
but  they  are  excellent  for  the  a| 
which  he  lived,  and  excited  genen 
miration.  They  are  ecloguesi,  f 
epistles,  and  an  epic  entitled  Afric 
which  he  celebrates  Scipio,  his 
rite  hero.  It  was  never  finished ;  1 
gained  him  the  poetic  laurel,  with  v 
he  was  crowned  in  the  Capitol  on  £ 
day,  1341,  with  the  greatest  parade, 
poem  he  considered  his  besL  His 
soon  spread  throughout  Italy  and 
neighboring  countries.  His  reputati< 
a  poet  now  rests  on  his  beautiful  It 
poems,  published  in  1327 — 1354,  in  v\ 
he  far  excelled  his  predecessors 
Troubadours.  He  was  led  to  writ« 
etry  in  his  mother  tongue,  by  his  pa 
for  the  beautiful  Laura,  (q.  v.)  Th 
dent  youth  had  just  returned  fron 
university  of  Bologna  to  Avignon,  v 
one  morning  in  Passion-week  (Ap 
1327),  he  went  to  the  chapel  of  St.  C 
acconling  to  his  custom,  where  he 
Laura,  full  of  youthful  beauty  and  g 
and  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
the  most  ardent  passion,  which  wa 
creased  by  the  cliurnis  of  her  i 
Laura  was  touched  by  his  addresses 
she  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  n 
his  constancy  and  his  admiration 
she  never  forgot  her  character  an< 
honor.  She  always  kept  him  within  th» 
its  of  propriety,  and  only  vouchsaf 
him  a  smile  or  a  kind  word,  when  ii 
to  compassion  by  his  fruitless  love, 
often  resolved  to  tear  himself  away 
her,  because  he  felt  how  much  his 
sion  checked  the  activity  of  his  ] 
But  he  felt,  likewise,  that  this  pj 
had  inspired  him  to  high  efforts,  tli 
might  deserve  tlie  regard  of  .Laura, 
the  canzone  Gentil  rnia  Donna,)  II 
took  himself  to  travelling,  and  nii 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  ;  but  in 
The  in\age  of  the  object  of  his  pi 
never  left  him.  (Sec  his  beautiful 
zone  Di  Pensier  in  Pensier.)  He  en 
ored  to  calm  his  passion  by  solitude 
it  became  more  violent  amid  the 
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•nd  woods  of  Vaucluse,  where  he  spent 
tfae  priDcipel  part  of  his  time  in  deep 
vtudy.  (See  ^pMe  IIG,  and  his  sonnets 
and  canzoDi.|  This  love,  however,  did  not 
extinguish  all  others;  he  had  a  natural 
SOD,  who  die<]  of  the  plague  in  IdGl,  and 
i  daughter,  who  was  married  to  u  nohle- 
niao.  The  news  of  LauruV  death,  which 
-eoched  him  in  Verona,  April  8,  VM&y 
was  a  severe  blow  to  him;  yet  he  did 
30t  cease  to  celebrate  hvr.  In  his  old 
ftge,  however,  he  declared  that  he  was 
isbamed  of  his  vouthfnl  infatuation,  and 
;luit  he  regretted  having  written  his  ama- 
tory poems.  Yet  he  did  not  censure  his 
[ove  80  much  as  its  excess,  and  as  he  ad- 
ranced  in  years,  he  became  a  contcnmer 
of  the  female  sex.  The  account  of  his 
early  pft»ion  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  his 
Latin  q>i8tles,  his  treatise  entitliKl  My 
Secret,  or  On  the  Contempt  of  the  World, 
and  the  poem  the  Triumph  of  Death. 
After  a  lapse  of  500  years,  we  still  enjoy 
die  fruits  of  his  love  in  tiiose  adminiblo 
Bonnets  and  canzoni  which  puiut  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  admiration  and  desire, 
and  all  the  tender  thoughts  and  emotions, 
of  a  poetic  and  glowing  love.  Petrarch 
»  truly  the  prince  of  love  poets ;  some 
of  his  poems  may  be  censured  for  their 
monotony  and  the  traces  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written,  for  cold  thoughts 
and.  allusions,  false  wit,  a  tasteless  play 
upon  words,  and  far-fetched  epithets.  But 
the  greater  part  of  them  will  ever  be  look- 
ed upon  08  among  the  most  ix^rfcct  mas- 
terpieces of  lyric  poetry.  1 1  is  poems  con- 
tain many  difficult  passages,  but  nume- 
rous annotatora  have  undertaken  to  ex- 
plain them  ;  as  Gestialdo,  Castelvrtro, 
Vehitello,  Tassoni,  and  others.  They 
have  been  published  more  dian  200  times. 
His  Latin  works  were  printed  at  Basle, 
1496  and  1581,  and  oflen  separately. 
Petrarch  was  likewise  constant  in  his 
friendship.  This  we  know  from  col- 
lections of  his  letters,  which  are  likewise 
useful  for  their  historical  information. 
He  was  religious  after  the  fashion  of  his 
age,  venerated  what  was  csteemtHl  sacred 
fay  hia  contemporaries,  observed  fasts, 
bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  property  to 
the  churches,  revenxl  saints,  especially 
the  Virgin  Marv  (to  whom  lie  wrote  a 
canzonet  full  of  humility  and  devotion), 
and  relics.  If  we  add  to  these  character- 
istic traits,  bis  gratitude  to  his  instnicters, 
ftithfulness  to  tiis  patrons,  and  universal 
benevolence,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  ;  especially 
when  we  remember  that  he  had  a  pleasing 
exterior  to  recommend  his  merits.  In 


his  youtli,  he  was  well-formed,  lively, 
fond  of  tlie  most  beautiful  dresses  (see 
Far.  Epistj  ix),  and  vain,  and  he  played 
on  tLe  lute.  His  diligence  was  very 
great,  and  his  talents  brilliant.  Tho 
events  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are  his 
journey  to  Rome  to  attend  the  jubilee; 
tiie  restoration  of  his  property  by  tho 
city  of  Florence  ;  his  invitation  to  the 
chair  of  professor  in  the  new  imiversity 
in  that  city,  which  he  refused;  his  visit 
to  Italy,  after  die  death  of  Clement  VI ; 
.the  distinguished  reception  which  he  met 
from  Galeazzo  Visconti,  at  Milan,  and 
Charles  IV,  at  Mantua ;  the  long  desired 
removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Rome,  under 
Urban,  in  13()7,  which  was  brought  al>out 
by  his  influence ;  and  his  mediation  of 
the  peace  between  the  Carrareso  and  tlio 
Venetians,  in  1378w  He  died  in  1374,  as 
is  supposed  on  the  night  of  July  18,  in 
the  villager  of  ArquA,  near  Padua,  where 
lie  had  retired  to  end  his  days.  He  was 
found  dead  early  in  the  morning,  in  his 
library,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  book. 
He  was  interred,  with  great  iionjp,  at  Ar- 
qua,  ahhough  he  had  forbidden  all  cere- 
mony, liis  valuable  library  he  l>equeath- 
ed  to  the  republic  of  Venice ;  but  no 
portion  of  it  is  now  to  be  found.  The 
account  of  his  life  is  derived  chiefly  from 
his  own  writings — ^bis  Letters,  bis  Secret, 
and  his  Address  to  Posteritv  on  his  life 
and  character.  The  best  of  his  biogra- 
phers are  the  abb^  de  Sade  (a  descendant 
of  his  Laura),  Tiral)06chi,  BaldeUi,  Fer- 
now,  Wismayr,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Woodhous- 
lee,  Giuguen^,  &c. 

Petrel  (thcUassidroma) ;  a  genus  of 
oceanic  binls,  well  kno^vn  to  seamen  by 
the  name  of  Mother  Carey^s  ckicktnt. 
They  are  found  in  everj'  port  of  the  world, 
on  the  ocean,  at  great  distances  from  land, 
generally  at  twilight,  or  in  stonny  weath- 
er. They  feed  on  small  marine  animals, 
and  seeds  of  sea- weeds,  and  appear  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  fat  or  grease,  for  which, 
and  for  the  animals  put  in  motion,  they 
^vill  follow  in  the  wake  of  ships  for  ^'Ot 
distances.  They  breed  in  rocks  adjoin- 
ing the  sea,  forming  their  nests  in  can- 
tics;  die  female  lays  two  eggs.  They 
fly  rapidly,  and  generally  close  to  the 
water ;  and,  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  they 
sus|>end  themselves  by  extending  their 
wings,  and  appear  to  run  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Bufibn  says  it  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  they  are  called  petrds^ 
afler  the  apostle  Peter,  who  walked  m 
the  water.  The  appearance  of  theso 
birds  is  considered  by  seamen  to  presage 
a  storm,  and  it  is  thought  peculiarly  un- 
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lucky  to  kill  one  of  them.  There  are 
four  species,  which  are  so  closely  allied 
to  each  other  as  to  be  generally  con- 
fbunded.  C.  Bonaparte,  who  paid  much 
attention  to  tliis  genus,  designates  them 
as  follows : — T.  friUami  (stormy  petrel) ; 
deep  sootv  black;  tail  even;  wings  reach- 
ing a  little  beyond  its  tip ;  tube  of  the 
nostrils  recurved ;  tarsus  one  and  a  half 
inch  long.  T,  Lcachii  (fork-tailed  petrel) ; 
brownish  black;  tail  forked;  wings  not 
reaching  beyond  the  tip;  tube  of  the 
nostrils  straight ;  tarsus  one  inch  long* 
T.  pelagica ;  sooty  black ;  tail  even ;  wings 
reaching  a  little  beyond  it ;  tube  of  the 
nostrils  almost  straight;  tarsus  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  71  oceanica; 
brownish  black ;  tail  slightly  emargiuate ; 
wines  reaching  more  than  an  inch  be- 
yond it ;  tube  of  the  nostrils  recurved ; 
tarsus  nearly  one  and  three  fourtlis  of  an 
inch  long.   (See  P^ffin^ 

Petripactiojbts.  (9ee(h^aniuRtmaiti8.) 

Petrobrusians.   (See  Seds,) 

Petroleum.   (See  Bitumen,) 

Petron IDS,  Titus,  sumamed  MnicTy  a 
Roman  author,  notorious  for  his  licen- 
tiousness and  obscenity,  was  bom  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  lived  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  the  favorite  of  the  em- 
peror, who  made  him  master  (arbiter)  of 
his  voluptuous  bauquets  and  revelries. 
But  he  finally  f^l  a  victim  to  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  tyrant,  by  whose  command  he 
was  obliged  to  put  himself  to  death.  The 
corruption  and  dissoluteness  of  Roman 
manners,  at  that  period,  are  portrayed  in 
the  fragments  of^  the  Satyriam  Librij  in 
which  Petronius  describes,  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  valuable,  at  least  as 
a  picture  of  manners.  Some  attribute  it, 
on  account  of  several  allusions,  to  another 
author,  who  lived  for  some  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Conimodus,  in  Naples.  The  best 
critical  edition  id  that  of  Burmann  (Ley- 
den,  1743,  2  vols.,  4to.) ;  there  is  a  later 
edition,  by  Anton,  on  the  basis  of  Bur- 
mann's  (Leipsic,  1781 ).  The  supposed  sup- 
plements, lately  discovered,  are  spurious. 

Pettt.   (See  Lansdowne,) 

Petty  Bag  ;  an  office  in  chancery,  in 
England,  the  three  clerks  of  which  record 
the  return  of  all  inquisitions  out  of  eveiy 
county,  and  make  all  patents  of  comptrol- 
lers, gangers,  customers,  &c. 

Peutinoer  Table;  a  map  showing 
the  military  roads  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Visigotlis,  drawn,  it 
was  formerly  believed,  for  Theodosius  the 
Great  It  is  called  afler  Conrad  Peutin- 
ger,  a  German  scholar,  bom  1465,  and 


who  died  in  1547.  Among  his  papeis 
was  this  famous  map.  Conrad  Celtes  had 
found  it  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Tegemsee,  borrowed  and  not  returned  it 
Such  a  mappa  muncU  m  rohdo  was  extant 
in  that  convent,  in  1503 ;  and  the  Tabida 
Peutkigericma  at  Vieima,  is  probably  the 
same  which  Werinher,  a  poet,  made  or  cop- 
ied in  1190.  Celtee  save  this  map  to  Pen- 
tinger,  who  intended  to  publish  it.  After 
his  death,  it  disappeared  for  many  years, 
until  Marx  Weber  published  fragments 
of  it,  under  the  title  of  Dragmenia  ToAyUB 
antiqiuB  ex  Peutingerarum  BibUotkeea 
(Venice,  1591).  It  was  not  found  entire, 
among  Peutinger's  manuscripts,  until  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  when  ocheyb  pub- 
listied  a  beautiful  impression,  with  re- 
marks, folio  (Vienna,  1753).  The  manu- 
script of  the  map  is  at  present  in  the  impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna.  The  charactets 
and  figures  show  that  the  map  is  not  the 
original  Docen  thinks  that  it  belongs  to 
the  twelfth  century.  A  new  impression 
of  this  ancient  map  was  puUiahed  in 
Leipsic  (1824),  not  entirely  fiee  fimn 
fiiults,  with  a  treatise  by  Mannert  A 
new  edition,  with  commentaries,  has  been 
announced  by  Dr.  Tross,  of  MCuMter. 
Peutinger  was  the  first  who  coUeded 
Roman  inscriptions  on  stone,  in  a  small 
work, — RomaruB  Vehtslaiis  FVagmaia 
(Augsburg,  1505).  He  wrote,  be^es, 
other  valuable  works  on  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Peutinger  long  held  im- 
portant public  offices. 

Pewtee  consists  of  tin  alloyed  with  • 
quantity  of  copper,  or  other  melallie 
bodies,  as  the  experience  of  the  workmen 
has  shown  to  be  the  most  conducive  to 
the  improvement  of  its  hardness  and  color, 
such  as  lead,  zinc,  bismuth  and  antimony. 
The  best  sort  of  pewter  is  formed  finom 
antimony  17  parts,  tin  100  parts.  The 
French  add  a  little  copper  to  this  kind  of 
pewter.  A  very  fine  silver-looking  metiJ 
is  composed  of  100  pounds  of  tin,  8  of  an- 
timony, 1  of  bismuth,  and  4  of  copper. 

pETRONifET,  Pierre  D6nis,  count  de^ 
was  bom  in  1778,  at  Bordeaux,  where  he 
studied  law.  When  a  young  man,  he  wii 
distinguished  as  a  petit  maUrt  and  a  besu. 
He  became  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  when  the  English  and 
Spanish  troops  entered  France^  m  con8^ 
uence  of  which  he  was  appointed  preei- 
ent  of  the  tribunal  of  the  first  instance,  at 
Bordeaux,  in  1816,  and,  afler  two  yeaii, 
nrocitreur-ghUral  at  the  eovr  royoie  of 
JBourges.  When  M.  Decazes  (q.  v.)  wii 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  Peyroooet 
was  a  warm  constitutionalist,  and  pro- 
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a  djMOune  at  Bourges,  which 
ive  come  from  a  member  of  the 

But  be  soon  saw  that  a  devo- 
he  royalist  doctrines  would  ad- 
m  more  lapidlv  than  adherence 
ntional  principfefl,  and  he  chang- 
accordingly.  He  was  called  to 
ujpport,  before  the  peers,  the  act 
mon  of  the  conapirators  of  Aug. 
,  jointly  with  Marchangy  and 
lil,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
^riersaidof  him,  at  a  later  period, 
amber,  in  reference  to  his  zeal  on 
sion,  that  iie  had  demanded  the 
'  twenty  penons.  Soon  after,  he 
led  deputy  of  the  department  of 
r,  ana,  a  litde  later,  appointed 
•-ghUnd  at  Rouen,  whither,  how- 

^erer  went  Ue  became  the 
of  a  lady  then  very  powerful 
uis  XVIIl,  and,  when  Villele's 
ration  was  formed,  Peyronnet,  to 
astonishment  of  the  public,  was 
t  December^  1821,  keeper  of  the 
?iiig,  as  it  was  universally  as- 
ocfiim  whatever  to  this  impor- 
ts and  the  only  explanation  of 
vising  phenomenon  was  believed 
£iTor  of  Mad.  de  Cayla.  (See 
ind  VUUU.)  His  first  measures 
suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the 
priving  those  accused  of  political 

trial  by  jury,  and  empowering 
courts  to  suppress  journals  which 
dency  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
&^  and  authorizing  tlie  crown 
sh  the  censorship  by  a  mere  ordi* 
His  language  was  often  the  sub- 
dicula  in  the  chamber,  whilst  his 
I  were  but  too  much  calculated 
i  anxiety,  and  his  overbearing 
gavB  offence.  Aug.  17,  1822, 
et,  Corbi^re  and  Yillele  were 
untB.  In  order  to  remove  those 
rho  were  not  thoroughly  royalist, 
he  constitution  were  immovable, 
»ved  the  plan  of  diminishing  the 
of  courts.  In  November,  1822, 
ired  an  ordinance  by  which  the 
subjected  to  many  of  the  oHl  re- 
mand to  the  influence  of  Che  keep- 
e  seals,  and  arbitrarily  interfered 
ral  legal  processes.  After  the 
!  of  Verona,  he  declared  himself 
yf  the  war  against  Spain,  in  oppo- 

VUl^le,  and,  shortly  before  the 
'  Louis  XVIII,  he  effected  the 
ment  of  the  censorship,  which 

X  abolished  when  he  ascended 
me.  In  1824,  he  issued  a  cir- 
]  which  he  ordered  his  agents 
ince  to  him  all  persons,  employ- 


ed  in  his  departmetit,  who  would  not 
vote  for  the  ministerial  candidates:  the 
question  of  septennial  elections  of  the 
chamber  of  deputiiss  was  then  to  be  de- . 
cided.  In  1825,  Peyronnet  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  cruel 
law  against  sacrilege,  which  was  adopted 
with  some  modifications.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  first  suggested  the  disbanoinff  of 
the  national  guards.  In  Vill^le's  ministry 
he  was  noted  as  the  most  efficient  member 
of  the  cabinet,  in  carrying  into  execution 
the  measures  of  the  presic&nt  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  was  one  of  the  three  obnoxious 
roinistera,  popularly  known  under  tho 
name  of  the  triumvutxtej  composed  of  Cor- 
biere  (q.  v.),  Villde  and  the  keeper  of  the 
seals.  Tlie  elections  in  the  autumn  of 
1827  resulted  in  the  entire  discomfiture 
of  the  ministry,  and,  on  their  resignation 
(Jan.  4,  1828),  tlie  three  above  named 
went  to  swell  the  number  of  peers,  al- 
ready increased,  through  tlieir  ordinance  of 
Nov.  5, 1827,  by  the  devation  of  seventy- 
six  new  members.  (See  VilUle,  and 
France,  History  of,)  The  Polignac  minis- 
try, which  had  succeeded  to  the  short- 
lived cabinet  of  Martignac  (Aug.  9, 1829), 
was  already  at  open  war  with  the  nation, 
when  the  public  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation were  increased  by  the  nomination 
of  M.  de  Peyronnet  to  the  place  of  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  (May  20, 1830).  Tlie 
measures  of  this  administration  are  related 
elsewhere.  (See  Polignac,  and  France^ 
History  o/!)  The  position  of  Peyronnet 
in  the  ministiy  placing  him  in  correspond- 
ence witli  the  prefects  and  agents  of  the 
internal  a^dministration,  his  zeal,  energy, 
activity,  capacity,  and  unshrinking  readi* 
ness  to  go  all  len^s,  made  it  obvious 
that  he  vras  called  m  to  manage  the  elec- 
tions, and  secure  a  ministerial  majority  by 
the  unsparing  employment  of  fraud,  ter- 
ror and  violence.  All  these  arts,  however, 
backed  by  the  royal  proclamation  to  the 
electore,  failed  before  the  resolute  purpose 
of  the  nation ;  the  liberal  party  was  com<- 
plctely  succc^ul  in  the  elections  (June 
Olid  July),  and  the  ministry  determined  on 
violent  measures.  Peyronnet  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  opposed  to  this  plait 
previous  to  the  elections ;  but  it  was  final- 
ly adopted  between  the  10th  and  15ih  of 
July ;  and  to  him  was  intrusted  tlie  draw- 
ing up  of  the  ordinance  changing  the 
electoral  laws,  which,  with  the  other  three, 
was  signed  July  25,  and  published  in  tlie 
next  MomUur.  On  Thursday,  the  29tb, 
the  ministry  resigned,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  August,  Peyronnet,  with  several  of  his 
colleaguesi  was  arrested  at  Tours,  and  im- 
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prifloned  at  VmcenDes;  on  the  dOth  of 
September  they  were  impeached,  before 
the  peers,  of  high  treason.  The  trial 
came  on  December  15.  M.  de  Peyronnet 
Mras  defended  by  M.  Hennequin  ;  the  ac- 
eased  himself  read  a  memorial  in  his 
defence.  On  the  2l8t,  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and,  on  the  23d, 
was  again  transferred  to  the  prison  of 
Vmcennes,  and  thence  to  the  castle  at 
Ham,  a  village  near  Peronne,  in  the  north 
of  France.  In  1831,  the  ex-minister  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  jurisdiction  of  par- 
liaments. 

Petrodse,  La.   (See  Itopirouse.) 

Pfefpel,  Christian  Fredenc,  a  juriscon- 
■ult  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Colmar,  in 
1726^  became  secretary  to  the  ambassador 
Aom  Suony  to  France,  and  was  em- 

eoyed  in  several  negotiations.  In  1758, 
)  was  sent  to  Ratisbon,  during  the  diet, 
as  ehwvi  iPqffaires,  and  thence  to  the 
eoiut  of  Bavaria,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1768,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Ver- 
nilles,  and  became  jurisconsult  to  the 
king.  In  1790,  he  was  sent,  by  the 
French  ministry,  to  Deux  Ponts,  to  treat 
of  the  indemnities  of  the  German  princes, 
and  was  still  there  when  he  received  his 
dismisoon  from  his  public  functions ;  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  emigrants.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Deux 
Ponts  until  1795,  when  he  retired  to  Nu- 
remberg, and  died  in  1807.  His  piincipal 
works  are,  Ahrigi  Chronologique  de  riiia- 
toirt,  ei  du  Droit  puhlique  a^AUemof^nt ; 
Recherehes  Historiques  concemant  Us  Efroits 
da  Papt  SWT  la  Vule  ti  VEUd  d^Jhisnon ; 
itat  de  la  Polognt;  Dissertations  JKslO' 
r%ques» 

Pfeffkl,  Gottlieb  Conrad,  a  distin- 
guished German  author,  was  born  in  Col- 
mar, Alsatia,  in  1736,  of  Protestaut  par- 
ents. He  went  to  Halle  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  to  study  law.  In  1757,  he  became 
blind.  This  misfortune  he  bore,  for  more 
tlian  fifly  years,  witli  wise  cheerfuluess, 
and  became  a  most  useful  citizen.  In 
1773,  he  established  a  Protestant  school 
at  Colinar,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
king  of  France,  in  which  he  educated 
many  excellent  scholars.  The  revolution 
put  at  end  to  the  institution.  In  1803,  he 
was  made  president  of  the  newly-estab- 
lished Protestant  consistory  at  Cohnar, 
and  died  May  1, 1809.  He  is  one  of  the 
beet  poets  of  Germany,  in  the  department 
of  the  &ble,  and  tales  in  verse.  Ills  poet- 
ical works  are  collected  in  his  Podische 
Fersuche^  10  vols.,  2d  edit  (Tubinj^n, 
1817),  and  his  prose  writings  in  Prosauche 


Versuche  (Tubingtm,  1810,  8  vok.).  Ek 
biography  forms  the  last  volume. 

Pftfer,  Louis,  bom  at  Lucerne,  in 
1715,  entered  the  French  military  service 
at  an  early  age^  distinlruished  hunself  in 
the  campaigns  from  1734  to  '47,  in  1748 
was  made  major-general,  and,  in  17^ 
lieutenant-general  At  Lucerne  is  stUl 
diown  a  pkn,  in  relief^  of  a  part  of  the  in* 
terior  of  Switzerland,  executed  by  him. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  minute  aecuiaey 
and  truth  of  remesentation. 

Phjbdon,  of  Elis ;  a  scholar  of  Socrates, 
and  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy  in 
Elis.  The  diak)gue  of  Plato,  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  whkh  contains  the 
last  conversation  of  Socrates  with  his 
scholarsp  while  he  was  in  prison,  also 
bears  this  name.  Mendelssohn  has  given 
the  same  tide  to  his  conversations  on  the 
same  subject;  but  the  dialogues  writtea 
by  Pheedon  himself  are  lost 

Phadra  ;  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  and  of  Pasipha&  sister  of  Ariadne 
and  wife  of  Theseus.  Happening  to  meet 
Hippolytus,  her  step-son,  whom  she  had 
never  before  seen,  and  whom  she  did  not 
know  to  be  the  son  of  Theseus,  she  was 
inflamed  with  an  ardent  passion  for  the 
beautiful  youth.  He  would  not  recipro- 
cate her  passion,  and,  to  satisfy  her  re- 
ven|[e,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of 
a  criminal  attempt  upon  her  honor.  Hbe 
fkther  cursed  his  son,  and  Neptune  sood 
carried  his  execrations  into  effect  by  brini- 
ing  upon  Hippolytus  a  violent  deauL 
When  this  event  was  known  in  Athem, 
Phaedra  repented  of  her  crime  and  haog- 
ed  herself.  According  to  some,  she  wii 
killed  by  Theseus.  Sophocles  and  Eurip- 
ides, two  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
antiquity,  have  taken  Pha}dra  as  the  sub- 
ject of  their  tragedies,  which  are  nowkxt 
Racine  has  followed  their  example. 

PiijEDRUs  ;  a  Latin  fabulist,  bom  in 
Thrace.  He  was  probahty  brought  to 
Rome,  as  a  slave,  at  a  tender  age,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  Augustus,  who  libe- 
rated him.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  sufiered  much  fixHD  the 
tyranny  of  Sejanus  under  the  reign  oflV 
bcrius ;  spent  nis  days  probably  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  and  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  wrote  five  bcfoka  of  ft- 
hies  in  iambic  verse,  which  are  distinguiii- 
ed  for  their  purity  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, and  for  their  simphcity  and  ia- 
stnictive  thought.  He  borrowed  his  ma- 
terials, in  part,  fiT>m  iEsop,  and  mixed 
witli  them  his  own  inventions.  The  woik 
of  Phaedrus  is  no  where  mentiooed 
among  the  ancients,  and  Seneca  gocsw 
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■ty  the  Romaiw  had  no  ftbles  in 
OMT  of  iEsop.  The  modems 
othing  of  his  writingi  till  1505, 
oapy  was  foiuid  by  jPteicis  Pithou 
nwy  of  St  Remi  at  Rlieims.  He 
I  his  brother  Peter,  who  gave  it  to 
d.  The  best  editions  are  by  Bur- 
vob^  Leyden,  1727, 4to.),  and  the 
nplete  by  Schwabe  (Brunswick, 
Christ  first  doubted  the  genuine- 
the  ftbles  of  Pheedrus.  Several 
philologists  regaitl  themasspu- 
id  the  work  of  a  later  age.  This 
1  in  regard  to  thirty-two  new  fa- 
it published  by  Cassitti,  at  Naples, 
le  name  of  Phadrus,  but  made 
Mieviously  to  the  learned  Burmann 
rille  fi^m  PerottTs  manuscript 
ables  have  been  several  times  re- 
once  1812. 

roN ;  the  offspring  of  the  sun  and 
B,  and  brother  of  the  Heliades. 
le  his  trnfortunate  mother,  and  to 
hose  who  doubted  whether  the 
B  his  Bither,  he  desired  the  latter 
him  a  fiivor.  Phoebus  imprudent- 
sed  it,  unconditionally,  and  swore 
«tyz  that  he  would,  at  all  events, 
word.  Phaeton  now  asked  per- 
to  take  his  fiuher's  place  in  the 
if  the  sun,  and  would  not  t>e  dc- 
lut  he  had  scarcely  mounted  the 
ear,  and  taken  the  reins,  when  the 

horses,  despising  their  weak 
imed  out  of  tnepath,  and  set  ev- 
;  on  fire.  The  Etiiiopians,  on  the 
)  blackened  by  the  near  approach 
in ;  and,  when  the  chanot  was 
ver  the  eaith  to  the  right,  Jupiter, 
I  bolts,  plunjged  the  thoughtless 
.'r  into  the  river  Po.  His  sisters 
im  there  lifeless,  and  lamented 
he  god  of  the  sun  was  also  called 

(the  enlightener).  In  modem 
is  name  is  given  to  a  sort  of  high, 
Bn  carriage. 

iVT ;  a  body  of  troops  among  the 
smoed  with  lon^  Kfjears,  and  ar- 
in  the  fonn  ot  a  square.  The 
im  of  their  onset  usually  decided 
i.  The  phalanx  at  first  consisted 
tnen,  but  was  afterwards  doubled, 
I  aoadmpled.  It  was  first  doiib- 
biiip  of  Mncedon,  and  the  double 
is  hence  oAen  called  the  Macedo- 
(four.  The  phalanx  was  com- 
xtcen  deep,  and  the  men  were 
jp  shield  to  shield ;  the  rear 
bich  could  not  reach  the  enemy 
nr  speais,  heki  tliem  upon  the 
B  of  those  before  them,  and  thus 
i  sort  of  wall  to  stop  tlie  progress 


of  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  The  .  pha- 
lanx is  much  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
ancient  wars,  on  account  of  its  invmcible- 
ness. 

Phai^ris.  This  prince,  notorious  for 
his  cmelty,  was  a  native  oiT  Astypalea,  in 
Crete.    On  his  banishment  from  that 

Elace,  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  made 
imsclf  master  of  Agrigentum,  about  B. 
C.  571,  and  sought  to  maintain  his  power 
by  cmelty  and  severity.  The  most  fii- 
mous  instance  of  his  cmelty  was  the  bar- 
barous punishment  of  the  brazen  bull  pre- 
pared by  Perillus  of  Athens.  The  victim 
was  shut  up  in  the  body  of  the  bull,  and 
roasted  slowly  by  a  fire  underneath.  Tho 
screams  of  pain  uttered  by  the  unhappy 
man  were  made,  by  some  machinery,  to 
resemble  the  lowing  of  a  bull.  Phalaris 
caused  the  first  experiment  to  be  tried  on 
the  inventor.  After  a  reign  of  about  six- 
teen years,  he  was  killed  during  a  rebel- 
lion. The  letters  which  l)ear  the  name 
of  Phalaris  have  been  fully  proved  to  be 
spurious  by  Bentley,  in  his  celebrated  con- 
troversy with  Boyle.  The  latest  edition  is 
that  by  Lonnep  (Groningen,  1777, 2  vols., 
4to.). 

Phalarofe  {phalaropus).  A  genus  of 
shore  birds,  belonging  to  tlie  familv  longi- 
rostresj  Cuvier.  They  live  in  small  flocks 
on  the  sea-coasts,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in 
fiiesli  water  lakes  ;  feed  on  aquatic  insects 
and  molluscous  animals.  Tlie  female 
builds  on  the  shore  among  the  grass,  lay- 
ing fix>ni  four  to  six  eggs.  Both  sexes  in- 
cubate, and  attend  on  the  young,  which 
leave  the  nest,  mn  about  and  swim,  soon 
after  they  are  hatched.  These  birds  fly 
well,  and  swim  expertly,  resisting  the 
heaviest  waves,  but  never  dive.  Their 
flesh  is  oily  and  unpakitablc.  They  in- 
habit far  north,  migrating  in  tlie  autumn 
and  winter  to  the  temperate  regions  of 
both  continents.  There  are  but  tliree  spe- 
cies as  yet  known,  which  have  been  ulaced 
hy  autliors  in  dift*erent  families,  and  even 
orders.  C.  Bonaparte  has  thus  arranged 
them : — Sub-genus,  phalaropus,  P./ulica- 
rius  (red  phalarope).  This  is  the  P,  hyper- 
boreus  of  Wilson ;  blackish,  varied  with 
ferruginous;  beneath  mfous;  winter  dress 
cinereous,  beneath  white;  inhabits  both 
continents,  but  rare  and  during  the  winter 
only  in  the  U.  States.  Sub-genus,  lohi- 
pes.  P.  hyptrboreus  (northern  phalorope). 
Inhabits  both  continents ;  veiy  rare  in  the 
U.  States,  but  common  in  the  Hebrides. 
It  is  black,  varied  with  mfous,  beneath 
white,  sides  of  tlie  neck  bright  mfous; 
winter  plumage  cinereous,  l>eneath  white. 
Sub-genus  hUopodiuSf  P.  fVUsonii  (gray 
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phalarope).  This  is  the  P.  lolHxtus  of 
Wilson  ;  bluish  gray,  beneath  while,  with 
a  chestnut  patch  and  a  black  band  on  each 
side  of  the  neck;  summer  plumage  un- 
known ;  inhabits  the  north  of  America, 
migrating  in  Winter  as  far  south  as  the 
coast  of  Mexico. 

Phamenophis.   (See  Memnon.) 

Phanar.   (See  Fanariots.) 

Phantasm.   (See  Spectre,] 

.Phantasmagoria.   (See  LanUnu) 

Phantasos.   (See  Morpheus.) 

Phaon.   (See  Sappho,) 

Pharaoh.   (See  Egypt) 

Pharisees  ;  the  members  of  a  sect 
among  the  Jews,  which  seems  to  have  aris- 
en in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Besides 
the  books  of  Moses,  they  held  a  multitude 
of  doctrines  and  traditions,  supposed  to 
have  been  received  orally  from  that  law- 
giver, with  the  annotations  of  later  teach- 
ers, aher  the  captivity.  These  traditions 
they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  ob- 
serve as  strictly  as  the  laws  of  Moses. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  Saddu- 
cees  by  their  zeal  for  their  traditions,  and 
their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead. 
Their  ambition,  and  the  narrowness  of 
their  religious  views,  made  them  hypo- 
crites. With  a  lax  morality,  they  thought  to 
obtain  the  favor  of  the  Supreme  Being  by 
external  holiness  and  ascetic  expiations; 
and  they  sought  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  men  by  a  high  tone  of  justice  and  piety. 
The  Pharisees  numbered  in  their  ranks 
the  most  distinguislied  lawyers  and  states- 
men in  Judea ;  and,  as  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions, not  excluding  females,  were  ad- 
mitted into  their  society,  they  gained  a  po- 
litical influence  which  often  decided  the 
fete  of  the  Jewish  nation  under  the  Mac- 
cabees and  Asmonteans,  and  brought  into 
their  hands  the  power  which  had  been 
left  to  the  great  council  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees  have  prevailed  in  the  religion  of 
the  modem  Jews,  and  in  the  Talmud. 
The  term  Pharisee  is  also  applied  to  a  per- 
son whose  character  resembles  that  or  the 
Pharisees  of  tfie  New  Testament 

Pharmacolite.   (See  Limey  vol.  vii,  n. 
5580 

Pharmacopieia  (ftom  ^ftavov,  medi- 
cine, and  vMcw,  to  make] ;  the  same  as  dis^ 
pensatory,  (q.v.) 

PhARMACT,   PrARMACEUTTCS  (^pfKiffov, 

drug);  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing, 
compounding  and  combining  substances 
for  medical  purposes ;  the  art  of  the  apoth- 
ecary. As  tnese  substances  may  be  min- 
eral, vegetable  or  animal,  theoretical  phar- 
macy requires  a  knowledge  of  botany,  zo- 


ology and  mineFslogy,  and,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  their  properties,  and  the 
laws  of  their  composition  and  decomposi- 
tion, of  chemistry  also.   In  a  narrower 
sense,  pharmacy  is  merely  the  art/ of  com- 
pounding and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician.  These 
processes  and  substances  have  been  de- 
scribed  under  their  approimate  beada 
(See  the  separate  articles,)   The  prepaia- 
tion  of  medicines  was  at  first  performed 
by  the  physicians  themselves^  who  also 
administered  them  to  their  patieots;  and 
it  first  became  a  distinct  branch  of  medi- 
cal science  at  Alexandria,  towards  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  (see 
Medicine),  when  some  physicians  devoted 
themselves  solely  to  it   Afterwards  it  be- 
came the  employment  of  particular  indi- 
viduals {rhizotomists,  simplers),  and  the 
medical  science  and  the  apothecaxy^  art 
thus  became  sepamted  fix>m  each  other. 
Mantias,  a  pupil  of  Herof^lus,  in  Alex- 
andria, seems  to  have  been  the  author  of 
tiie  first  pharmacopoBia,  having  published 
a  work  on  the  preparation  of  medicinea 
2^no  of  Laodicea  distinguished  himself 
by  the  invention  of  a  large  number  of 
compound  medicines.   Princes  also  stud- 
ied the  medical  sciences,  particubriy  in 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  poiBODS 
and  antidotes.   Thus  Attains,  last  king  of 
Pergamus  (B.  C.  134],  was  noted  for  hii 
medical  skill,  and  his  knowledge  of  plaolB^ 
and  several  preparations  which  he  inveD^ 
ed,  are  known  to  us ;  as,  for  instance,  an 
ointment  of  white  lead  or  ceruse,  &c 
Mithridates  (q.  v.),  king  of  Pontus  (123—® 
B.  C.j,  invented  an  antidote,  composed  of 
fifty-tour  ingredients.   Heras,  of  Cappa- 
docia,  wrote  a  work  on  phannacy  at 
Kome  (B.  C.  49).   Musa,  the  celebrated 
physician  to  Augustus,  prescribed  seveial 
medicinal  preparations,  which  afterwaidi 
continued  in  use  under  his  name.  A 
large  collection  of  compound  mediciDes 
is  enumerated  in  the  works  of  Scribonius 
Largus  (A.  D.  43).  Menecrates,  phyaiciaB 
to  Tiberius,  was  the  inventor  of  the  dia- 
chylon, or  litharge  plaster.  Damocratei 
(A.  D.  47)  invented,  and  described  in 
veise,  the  preparation  of  several  medicinei^ 
tooth-powder,  ointments,  &c.    Phik>  of 
Tarsus  (A  D.  23|  discovered  a  sedative^ 
composed  of  opium,  safiron  and  other 
ingredients,  and  called,  firom  him,  pkUtm 
tiifk    iEsclepiades  Pharmacion  (in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  97)prepared  sefori 
celebrated  medicinesL   Dioscorides^  wiio 

Ebably  flourished  in  the  reigo  of  Noo 
D.  34)j  is  yet  distinguished  for  h» 
»wledge  of  the  properties  of  planta^  and 
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izposed  the  fraudulent  practices 
UBS  of  in  the  composition  of  several 
iiMi^  and  praecribed  the  prepara- 
r  some  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance, 
ttSk  calamine,  flowers  of  zinc  {nihil 
,  &c  Ptiny  the  Elder  (79)  also 
ed  important  services  to  pharmacy 
researches  into  natural  history.  In 
B  time  (160—^)  several  physi- 
in  Rome  employed  themselves  in 
reparation  or  cosmetics.  When, 
be  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
)  and  learning  became  extinct  in 
rn  Europe,  superstition  and  blind 
mm  prevailed  in  the  niedicaf  de- 
nt, and  pharmacy  made  no  prog- 
But,  in  tne  East,  particularly  in  Al- 
ia, where  art  and  science  contiu- 

flourish,  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
ukivatad  with  ardor  by  the  Arabi- 
They  studied  the  works  of  the 
writers,  and  from  them  we  derive 
important  iuinrovements  in  the 
leeutic  art  The  caliph  Almansor 
bunded  in  Bagdad  the  first  public 
0,  or  druggist's  shop.  The  names 
ral  medicines,  such  as  alcohol,  julep, 
te  of  Arabian  origin,  and  it  is  most 
le  that  we  owe  to  them  the  first 
dispensatories,  or  pharmacopoeias. 
Bbn  Sahel,  about  the  middle  of  the 
BOtury,  published  a  pharmacopoeia ; 
the  twelfUi  century,  Abul  Hassan, 
an  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  pub- 
I  aunilar  work,  which  subsequently 
as  the  standard  woric  of  the  Arabi- 
hecaries.  The  Arabian  apotliecas 
Oder  the  particular  direction  of  the 
niait,ancf  were  subjected  to  a  strict 
sion,  particulariy  in  regard  to  the 
and  ^ce  of  drugs.  It  is  related 
Jn,  an  Arabilui  general,  that  he  ex- 

in  person  the  medicine  chest  of 
ly,  10  see  if  every  thin^  mentioned 
bspensatories  was  provided,  With 
rival  of  medical  science  in  the 
rose  the  celebrated  school  of  Saler- 
he  apothecary's  trade  wns  now  (in 
teenth  century)  regulated  by  law, 
Mbecaries  and  grocers  were  obliged 
heir  articles  at  nxed  pricea  Apoth- 
'  apothecaries'  hsJls,  could  be  es- 
d  onlv  in  certain  places,  and  two 
*  standing  were  appointed  in  the 
Dwns  to  superintend  them.  The 
mportant  medicines  were  com- 
d  under  their  inspection,  and 
were  severely  Dunished.  There  is 
bv  Saladin  or  Ascoli,  physician  to 
DQ  oonsiable  of  Naples,  in  the  fif- 
reotuiy,  which,  besides  other  curi- 
teridt  rehttiBg  to  the  state  of  the 


apothecaries'  trade  at  that  period,  contains 
a  list  of  the  books  which  un  apothecary 
ought  to  have,  with  moral  precepts  and 
directions  for  each  month.  Tiie  princiiud 
pharmaceutical  work  of  Uie  middle  ages 
was  the  ^ntidotarium  of  Nicholas  Propo- 
situs of  Salemum,  which  was  celebrated 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  France^ 
the  apothecaries'  halls  were  first  suliiected 
to  the  suiiervision  of  the  medical  faculty 
in  tlie  nfleentli  century.  In  Germany, 
tlie  apothecaries  were  merely  dealers  in 
drugs,  which  they  imported  from  Italy. 
The  physicians  also  prepared  their  own 
prescriptions.  In  most  cities,  the  apothe- 
caries were  likewise  confectioners,  and 
tlie  magistrates,  in  tlieir  contracts  with 
them,  stipulated  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
confectionary,  to  ne  delivered  in  the  city 
hall.  The  refonns  of  Paracelsus  in  med- 
icine (sixteenth  century)  introduced  some 
changes  into  pharmacy.  Many  chemical 
preparations  were  adopted,  and  the  use  of 
mineral  specifics,  as,  fit  example,  antimo- 
ny and  mcrcuiy,  became  more  common^ 
Still,  the  operations  were  conducted  with- 
out reference  to  scientific  principles ;  but, 
since  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  natural  sciences  have  continued 
to  mak^  great  progress,  and  pharmacy,  as 
well  as  medicine,  has  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  iniprovemenL  In  pharma- 
ceutical operations,  the  apothecaries' 
weight  is  used,  in  which  twenty  grains 
make  a  scruple,  three  scruples  a  drachm, 
eight  drachms  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces 
a  pound.  The  following  abbreviations 
and  signs  are  used  by  physicians  in  writ- 
ing tlieir  prescriptions : 

!b.  {M)und. 

5.  ounce. 

5*  drachm. 

scruple. 

Gr.  grain. 

C.  (congium)  gallon. 

O.  (odana)  pint, 

f.  fluid  ounce, 

f.  S  fluid  drachm. 

HI.  minim. 

Gut  {gutia)  drop. 

Cochl.  (cochleare)  spoonful. 
Cocbl.  niaj.  (cochleare  nu^vs)  table-spoon. 
Cochl.  min.  (cochleare  mtnus)  tea-spoon. 

Manip.  Imaniptdtu)  handful 

j.  i.  one. 

ss.  half. 

aa  or  ana.  of  each.  [necessary, 

q.  s.  (quanium  aufficil)  as  much  as 

p.  e.  equal  parts. 

Pharo  ;  a  game.   (See  Faro.) 
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Pharo  of  Messina.  (See  Faro  of  Mes- 
sina.) 

Pharos;  sometimes  used,  in  English, 
for  lighthouse :  in  some  other  languages, 
it  is  the  ordinary  term  for  these  edificea 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  island  of 
Pharos  before  Alexandria,  which  protected 
the  port  of  that  city.   On  the  eastern 

Cromoutory  of  the  island  stood  the  light- 
ouse  of  Alexandria,  so  famous  in 
antiquity,  and  considered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  built  300  years 
B.  C.  It  is  said  to  have  been  500  feet 
high.   (See  Lighthouse,) 

Pharsalia  ;  the  plains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pharaalus,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
where  Caesar  defeated  Pompey  B.  C.  4o. 
(See  Cttsar^  and  Lucan,) 

Phases,  in  astronomy,  denote  the  vari- 
ous appearances  of  the  moon,  and  the  su- 
perior planets,  at  different  ages ;  also  the 
appearance  of  the  moon  or  sun  when 
eclipsed.  Metaphorically,  tlie  word  is  used 
by  historians,  to  de^gnate  various  stages 
and  appearances  of  one  great  historical 
event,  for  example,  a  revolution. 

Pheasant  {Dhasianus),  The  genus 
phasianus  incluaes  not  only  the  pheasants 
proper,  but  also  the  common  domestic 
fowl  (See  Cock,)  The  true  pheasant  is 
distinguished  by  having  a  long  tail,  the 
feathers  of  which  are  of  different  lengths, 
and  overlay  each  other  like  tiles.  The 
most  common  species  is  the  P.  coUhicuSf 
originally  a  native  of  the  East,  but  now 
naturali:^ed  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  parts.  In  their 
wild  state,  these  birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of 
the  gallinaceous  tribe,  upon  vegetable  food: 
when  young,  however,  they  principally 
fiubsist  on  insects,  and  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  ants'  eggs.  The  female  constructs 
her  nest  in  some  retired  spot,  forming  it 
'of  leaves,  and  without  grass.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  she  lays  is  various ;  for,  if  they 
are  carrieid  away,  she  continues,  like  the 
common  hen,  to  lay  an  additionsJ  quantity. 
The  males  and  femaleoonly  associate  to- 
gether in  the  first  spring  months.  When 
disturbed,  they  make  a  whirring  noise, 
like  the  partridge,  and,  from  being  a  lai^ 
mark,  and  flying  slowly,  they  are  readily 
brought  down,  even  by  an  inexperienced 
sportsman.  There  are  several  varieties, 
produced  by  climate  and  domestication, 
among  which  is  die  white.  The  golden 
pheasant  (P.  pictus),  a  native  of  China,  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage: 
the  prevailing  colors  are  red,  yellow  and 
blue,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  crest 
upon  the  head,  which  can  be  raised  at 
pleasure.   The  iri£^  hill  and  legs  are  yel- 


low. The  tail  is  long,  and  richly  tinted, 
and  from  above  it  arise  a  number  of  long, 
straight  feathers,  of  a  scarlet  hue^  roix^ 
with  yellow.  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that 
the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the  phoe- 
nix (lib.  x,  cap.  2)  is  mcjjnnt  for  tliis  bird. 
Another  flne  species  found  in  China  is  the 
silver  pheasant  (P.  nydhemerus).  This  is 
of  a  sil  very  white  color,  with  very  delicate 
black  lines  on  each  feather,  and  black 
belly.  The  most  splendid  biixi  of  this  ge- 
nus, and  perhaps  of  the  feathered  race,  is 
the  argus  pheasant  (P.  arpis).  This  spe- 
cies, which  is  of  a  large  size,  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  mountains  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  and  perhaps  of  others  of  the  In- 
dian islands.  The  male  has  a  very  long 
tail,  and  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
large,  and  much  produced,  the  whole 
thickly  covered  with  ocellate  spots,  giving 
to  the  bird  a  most  extraordinary  aspect 
There  are  several  other  species  of  this 
genus,  which  inhabit  difierent  parts  of 
Asia:  none,  however,  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  America.  The  bird  known 
under  the  name  of  pheasant  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, &C.,  is  a  tetrao  or  grouse,  (q.  v.] 
Judging,  however,  from  the  succesB  which 
has  attended  the  naturalization  of  the 
peacock,  Guinea  fowl,  and  other  birds  of 
warm  climates,  it  is  probable  that  manj, 
if  not  all  the  species  of  pheasant,  mi^ht  be 
raised  in  the  U.  States,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  introduce  the  common  pheasant 
into  Pennsylvania  have  failed,  not,  bow- 
ever,  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  but 
from  various  accidental  causes. 

Phelloplastics  (from  ^cAXa$,  eoik); 
the  art  of  representing  works  of  architect- 
ure 09  a  reduced  scale  in  cork,  inveoted 
by  an  ^ist  in  Rome,  between  1760  und 
1790,  and  improved  by  a  German  named 
Mey.  The  phelloplastic  works  i^ord  veiy 
fine  models,  and  are  cheaper  than  modeb 
in  wood,  gypsum,  stone,  or  papitr  maehi, 

Pherectdes  ;  a  celebrated  sa^  of  an- 
cient Greece.  He  is  regarded  as  the  firrt 
who  wrote  in  prose,  on  philosophy  and 
religion,  although  his  expression,  as  is 
natural,  inclines  much  to  poetiy.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  flouridied 
in  the  sixth  century,  B.  C,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Thales.  The  fragments  of 
his  work  on  nature  and  the  gods^  are 
merely  allegorical  thoughts.  Sturz  col- 
lected them  (2d  edit,  Gera,  1796).  Phe- 
recydes  considered  Jupiter  or  aiO^f,  Timt 
or  xpovos,  and  the  earth,  which  he  esteemed 
a  chaos,  as  the  elements  of  all  things. 
According  to  Cicero,  he  was  the  first  thu 
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:  the  hnmoitalitjr  of  the  soul;  he 
bo  the  instructer  of  Pythagoras. 
DiJLS  of  Athens;  ttie  great  master 
tuaiy,  who,  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
the  84th  Olympiad,  6r  B.  C.  444), 
lied  the  loAy  ideal  of  a  Pallas-Mi- 
and  an  Olympian  Jove.  According 
tiger,  Phidias  executed  three  statues 
las,  which  ^ere  all  in  the  Acropolis 
)  time  of  Pausanios.  One  colossal 
of  Pallas,  he  cast  in  bronze  (taken 
he  tenth  of  the  spoils  won  on  the 
of  Marathon),  for  the  temple  of  Mi- 
Polias,  in  which  she  was  represented 
iiardian  deity.  Mys  wrought  u|>on 
lield,  in  relievo,  the  battle  of  the 
jra,  from  designs  jby  Parrhasius. 
:he  statue  stood  the  primitive  pos- 
of  the  mQunt,  an  owl.  It  is  related 
I  statue,  that  mariners,  doubling  the 
mtory  of  Sunium,  still  saw  her 
j  helmet  and  the  point  of  her  spear, 
econd  of  his  most  famous  statues 
lade  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  de- 
lated the  statue  of  the  Parthenon,  or 
*no8(tho  virgin), and  measured,  with 
destal,  about  4U  English  feet.  In- 
of  marble,  he  made  use  of  ivory, 

admitted  of  a  much  softer  and 
brilliant  polish.  It  was,  in  reality, 
d  of  wood,  overlaid  with  ivory.  lie 

over  it  a  ^ment  of  gold,  either 
I  or  cast  with  such  exquisite  skill, 
might  be  put  off  or  on  at  pleasure, 
ould  be  weighed,  at  any  time,  by 
easurer  of  the  temple.  It  weighed 
lents.  During  the  government  of 
trius  PoKorcetes,  it  was  carried  off. 
Bves  were  of  marble,  let  in,  and 
biiy  painted,  according  to  the  i)re- 
I  custom.  The  goddess  stood  up- 
wjtb  the  ffigis  on  her  breast  and  a 
in  htr  left  hand.  There  was  like- 
LD  immense  Ber|>ent,  or  dragon,  near 
jpposiid  to  be  that  of  Ericthoiiius. 
ri^ht  hand  was  the  goddess  Victoria, 
d  in  like  manner  of  ivory,  with  a 
ent  of  gold,  four  cubits  high.  By 
le  stoc  d  the  great  shield,  represcut- 
n  the  convex  side,  the  battle  of  the 
ons,  and  on  the  concave,  the  batde 
Titans.  The  different  fuu-ts  of  the 
f  as  well  as  tlie  pedestal,  were 
pbt  in  reUevo.  Thus,  for  example, 
18  introduced  himself  and  Pericles 
I  shield.  A  complete  description  of 
latue  is  given  in  Bottigcr's  Andtu- 
i  iiber  die  Archaologie  (Observations 
rcbsology).  The  third  suitue,  in 
e,  of  a  smaller  size,  which  was 
y  emphatically,  the  beauiiful,  on  ac- 

of  Its  exquisite  proportions,  was 


pturchased  by  the  people  of  Lemnos,  and 
sent  by  them  Jo  the  Acropolis  of  Athen& 
The  Olv  mpian  Jupiter  of  Phidias  repre- 
sented the  serene  majesty  of  the  king  of 
heaven,  and  ^vas  ranked,  for  its  beauty^ 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Jupiter 
was  here  seen  sitting  upon  a  throne,  with 
an  olive  wreath  of  gold  about  his  temples ; 
the  up|)er  part  of  his  body  was  naked ;  a 
wide  mantle,  covering  the  rest  of  it,  hung 
down,  in  the  richest  folds,  to  his  feet, 
which  rested  on  a  footstool.  The  naked 
parts  of  tlie  statue  were  of  ivory ;  tlie 
dress  was  of  beaten  gold,  with  an  imita- 
tion of  embroidery  painted  by  Panienus, 
brother  of  Phidias.  In  ilie  right  hand 
Blood  the  goddess  Victoria,  turning  to- 
wards the  statue,  and  car\'ed,  like  it,  out 
of  ivory  and  gold ;  she  was  holding  out  a 
band,  with  which  she  appeared  desirous 
to  encircle  his  olive  crown.  In  his  left 
hand,  die  divinity  held  a  parti-colored 
sceptre,  made  of  various  metals  skilfully 
joined,  and  on  the  sceptre  rested  an  eagle. 
Power,  wisdom  and  goodness  were  admi- 
rably expressed  in  his  features.  lie  sat 
with  the  air  of  a  divinity,  presiding  among 
the  iudges  of  the  games,  and  dispensing 
the  laurel  wreaths  to  the  victors,  calm  in 
conscious  dignity,  the  beau  ideal  of  Greek 
anthropomorphism.  Cicero  (De  Oratorty 
ii)  relates  that  the  artist  was  led,  by  a 
passage  in  the  Iliad,  to  imagine  such  a 
figure.  The  statue  was  surrounded  with 
magnificent  drai)€ry,  which  was  drawn 
aside  only  on  particular  occasions,  when 
the  deity  was  to  be  exhibited.  A  sense 
of  greatness  and  splendor  overwhelmed 
the  spectator.  There  was  also  a  splendid 
statue  of  Nemesis,  at  Rhaninu?,  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Argoracritus,tlie  favorite  of  Phid- 
ias. He  made  it  of  a  block  of  Parian 
marble,  which  the  Persians  had  deseed 
as  the  monument  of  their  victory.  From 
Phidias  that  elevated  style,  which  is  so 
much  admired,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  derived ;  and  niodem  antiqua- 
rians maintain  that  af^er  his  death  Gre- 
cian art  began  to  decline.  Phidias  was, 
moreover,  an  architect.  By  the  exertions 
of  Pericles,  Athens  was  made  the  most 
magnificent  city  in  Greece.  During  his 
government,  which  lasted  twenty  years, 
the  city  was  adorned  with  more  costly 
temples,  colonnades,  and  odier  works  of 
art,  than  Rome,  though  mistress  of  tho 
world,  could  boast  in  seven  centuries 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  do  something 
for  tlie  ornament  of  tlie  city  of  Palla& 
The  best  materials  and  most  skilful  artists 
were  iliere  in  abundance.  Phidias  super- 
intended these  improvements;  and  tho 
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sculptures  witli  which  the  Parthenon, 
for  instance,  ainonff  other  buildings,  was 
adorned,  were  pardy  his  f>wn  work,  and 
partly  in  the  spirit  and  afler  the  ideas 
of  this  great  master.  Phidias  received 
great  honors  from  the  Athenians,  for 
whose  fame  he  was  laboring,  while  Per- 
icles had  the  sovereign  power;  but  he 
was  subjected  to  a  change  of  fortune 
when  the  popularity  of  his  patron  declin- 
ed. He  died  in  prison.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  unknown. — See  Eracric  David, 
Excmen  des  Inculpations  dirigies  contre 
Phidias  (Examination  of  the  Charges 
brought  against  Phidias ;  Paris),  and  C.  O. 
MGllcr,  De  PhiduB  Vita  et  Operibus,  eU. 
(the  Life  and  Works  of  Phidias ;  Gotting- 
cn,  1827,  4to.). 

Philadelphia,  the  second  city  in  size 
in  the  U.  States,  is  situated  in  a  county  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  five  mileu  above  their  junction,  in 
lat  39°  57'  N.,  and  Ion.  75°  W  50"  W.  from 
Greenwich,  and  is  about  120  miles  distant 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  about  55  miles  from  it  in  a 
direct  line  to  tlie  south-east  The  name  is 
composed  of  two  Greek  words, — ^tXof,  a 
friend,  and  a6cK(f^s,  a  brother.  Proud,  the 
historian  (upon  what  authority  is  not 
known),  states  that  the  Indian  name  of  the 
place  was  Coaquenakuj  which  Heckewel- 
der  translates  into  "  the  grove  of  tall  pines." 
The  city  was  founded  by  WiUiam  Penn, 
in  the  year  1682.  The  original  city  was 
a  parallelogram,  extending  west  about  two 
miles  from  the  Delaware,  beyond  the 
Schuylkill,and  north  and  south  a  little  more 
than  a  mile.  As  commerce  and  other 
business  increased^  the  buildings  were 
naturally  extended  along  the  I^laware, 
and  now  reach  from  the  lower  part  of 
Southwark  to  the  upper  part  of  Kensing- 
ton, near  four  miles,  and  from  one  river  to 
the  other.  The  main  streets,  running 
north  and  south,  are  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, and  those  from  east  to  west  fourteen, 
in  the  city  proper,  all  of  which  cross  at 
right  angles,  except  Dock  street.  These 
streets  are  handsomely  paved  with  round 
stones,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The 
foot-ways  are  paved  with  brick,  and  de- 
fended from  the  approach  of  carriages  by 
ranges  of  curb-stone.  Numerous  BuiuUer 
streets  and  alleys  divide  the  difiereiit 
squares,  and  are  paved  in  like  manner. 
The  whole  number,  in  the  city  and  dis- 
tricts, is  about  600.  The  streets  vary 
much  in  width.  Hroad  street  is  113  feet ; 
High  street,  or  Market  street,  100 ;  Arch 
street,  60  feet ;  and  the  others  of  various 


width.  Common  sewere  have  been  fonn- 
ed  under  most  of  the  main  atreeti,  wbidi 
carry  the  filth  into  the  Delaware^  and  pie- 
serve  the  health  and  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hoases 
exhibit  an  appearance  of  neatness,  uni- 
formity and  commodiottsnefls,  and  most 
of  tliem  are  ornamented  with  white  maiUe 
steps  and  window  sills.  Sept  5, 1774,  the 
members  of  the  first  congress  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  where  they  adopted  that  cd- 
ebrated  declaration  of  rights  which  may 
be  considered  the  prefiice  to  the  decJaia- 
tion  of  independence.  Within  two  yean 
afler,  the  etenial  separation  of  the  U.  States 
from  England  was  decreed  by  that  augint 
body,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  from 
the  state-house.  '  Congress  continued  lo 
sit  at  Phikdelphia  undl  the  approacli  of 
the  enemy,  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  of 
1776,  compelled  them  to  retire  to  Balti- 
more. The  city  fell  into  the  possesaoo 
of  the  British  forces  Sept  26, 1777,  and 
they  occupied  it  until  the  18th  of  June 
fbllowing.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  it  happily  escaped  the  ravages  of  hot- 
tile  operauons.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
state  government  until  the  year  1800*  For 
municipal  purposes  the  legislatuie  has 
from  time  to  time,  established  oorponie 
governments  in  different  ports  of  the  sub- 
urbs, so  that  Philadelphia  is  divided  into 
the  following  districts:  the  corpoiatioia 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Noitb- 
em  Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring  (aarden, 
Southwark  and  Moyamensin|f.  The  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  city  proper  k 
vested  in  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  al- 
dermen, and  a  select  and  common  coun- 
cil, besides  subordinate  executive  offioen. 
The  recorder  and  aldermen  are  appoioted 
by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  boU 
their  ofiices  during  good  behavior.  Thu 
mayor  was  annually  chosen  by  the  coun- 
cils from  among  the  aldermen  until  April 
10, 1826,  when  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  councils  to  elect  him 
from  tlie  body  of  the  citizens.  The 
members  of  tlie  select  and  common  coun- 
cils are  aimually  chosen  by  the  people, on 
the  day  of  the  general  election.  Tbej 
receive  no  compensation,  sit  in  sepaiaie 
chambem,  and  each  body  has  a  negsiife 
on  the  legi:jlative  acts  of  the  other.  Tbe 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any 
four  of  tliem,  whereof  the  mayor  or  re- 
corder must  be  one,  constitute  the  nuyor^ 
court,  which  has  the  same  juriadictkMi  of 
offences  committed  in  the  city,  as  the 
quarter-sessions  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. The  aldermen  have  respectimh 
the  powers,  and  perform  the  dutwi^  i 
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I  ibr  wklows  and  orplum^  nnd  ihc 

l^atjce.    TI la tt t:  r  b ti i  I di ii g  wus 
^1^^ ;  it    c^imtrtioted  of  gran- 
'  ' » from  ia  00  feet  6  mcbaa, 
^Clie  annuai  expeo- 
laboiitlllljOOCt  l!1iehwtituiioii 
'  liiii^iaWL  littbe&U 

ol'tBOOO  ftoDi  tile  me^  and  oil 

mi  appropTtntinii,  f^ir  the  support 
icMkm  f>f  fifty  ijidii-'oiii  [nijuU  of 
e,  for  the  t^-nij  ofllji  ru  y<Ni[>.  Uy 
jeiH  arLs  tliLs  trniht  t'^tr  rhartiy 
las  ^e*  II  rTi:ij]*,'  (  (uttihisf  until 
ld33.  In  1626,  the  le^sJature  of 
od  appropriated  $3500  annually, 
;  years,  for  the  education  of  indi- 
af  and  dumb  persons,  of  that  state, 
Dstitution.   The  legislature  of  New 

also  has,  for  several  years  past, 
id  for  an  indefinite  number  or  her 
eaf  and  dumb  poor,  not  excced- 
ehe  at  any  one  time,  to  be  edu- 
at  the  option  of  tlicir  parents, 
in  this  institution  or  in  the  one  at 
ofk.  These,  together  with  occa- 
wivate  donations  and  funds,  derived 
paying-pupils,  received  from  any 
the  countrv,  at  the  rateof  $1G0  per 
,  and  the  life  and  annual  subscrip- 
f  the  society  which  estabfished  the 
ion,  are  the  means  by  which  it  has 
litlHerto  sustained  and  enabled  to 
^lish  much  good.  The  number  of 
lis,  in  May,  IdSO,  was  seventy -six. 
»ject  of  this  school  is  to  give  a  good 
»  education  to  deaf-mutes,  and  to 
hem  to  industrious  habits.  The 
of  instniction  varies  from  foiur  to 
lis.   The  system  pursued  is  that  of 
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aieabbe9l)el*£|i^«INiSifitltl.  Aoi^ 
Iqdge  of  modsm  maaona  apfieaia  to  nv9 
exiated  in  PhUulelpya  m  eaHy  as  173^ 
The  maaoHto  bdge  (rt  lujiMin^r  more  re- 
niurkable  &r  iia  mm  thrm  nrdiit^ctiu&l 
beauty)  waa  erected  in  ItUiK  The  hoitm 
of  re^tiDie,  m  bighfy  Jmportant  Co  ptitiHc 
morale,  was  iknvjrt-tcil  in  1H2<L  Private 
tlouuttcn!?  t'KMJJC  tciri!  lii'*'  ^1  I  lie  under- 
tokiojcr,  kpi^bthi"  h-i-ssjutmh-  uhd  a  libemt 
domtion  from  tIjo  i.^tvjtiEv  of  rijibLli  tj>hla 
ut»ublt?diht5  nmiiigi T^itticunuil^itt^  iht'  ijuild- 
mg^  A  ploi  of  ground,  400  feet  in  kn^tb 
fft^m  east  to  west,  and  jbet  in  breadth 
fhm  mnh  to  aouih,  bounded  by  alreela 
en  all  aidea,  baa  Imn  caelfiaed  by  a  stene 
wall  W  fm  ill  height .  The  main  i^ifice  * 
IS  92  feet  tn  hivrili  by  30  la  dMh*  Tlie 
Igw  anihorizr  s  the  reception  Qt  all  males 
imkr  the  iv^*'  i  f  hi mty-ofi©^  and  females 
«Jot  e\cciditig  {\iiH  liC  cigtiteetj.  Two 
hiniKlrCHl  in  111  st:*v(:niy-niri<?  prrsoim  ton  be 
liiJfjed,  Tlie  pnx'iit  amouiii  vC  the  ;in- 
tuioi  expentieis  h  nhont  $1*^,000,  T!h<  T^^ 
are,  at  presfiii,  LUirtetn  banking  iiijstilu- 
tiona  mMn  the  ciiy  and  the  ixicotpofHeil 
dtstrieta.  The  liaiikiiig4ioii8at  of<  the 
United  States  bank,  atul  the  baiik  of 
Fenneiylvania,  one  fine  Sfjeelniena  of  daa** 
aical  arctiitecture.  The  walla  are  ctm^ 
pemd  entirely  of  wliito  rnorble*  Th# 
Btate^houj^,  on  tlif^  ^mih  s]d(^  ofClicsmut 
ait^,  l^et^veen  FiJiL  uud  E^ixili  i^trect^ 
will  remain  a  l<*ritiiri"  c  fiiurn  Ihijjj  as 
it  fll^f:^,  Lis  the  'pui  w|i(-rcT  ili*.'  ill  1  Innnii^ii 
I  if  i;iil(  [it-iulcnce  was  drat  proiiiiiI^^iLed, 
There  arc  three  theatres,  which  do  credit 
to  tlie  city  and  the  architects.  The  city 
library  owes  its  origin  to  the  public  spirit 
of  Franklin.  It  was  commenced  as  early 
OS  1731,  and  incorporated  in  1742.  In 
1790,  the  present  neat  and  ornamental 
edifice  was  erected  on  tlie  east  ade  of 
Fiflh  street,  opposite  to  the  state-house 
square, and  over  the  frontdoor  is  placed  a 
marble  statue  of  its  founder,  executed  in 
Italy,  atid  presented  by  William  Bingham, 
Esq.  The  number  of  books,  at  present,  is 
about  24,000,  exclusive  of  tlie  Loeanian 
collection,  which  is  about  11,000  volumes. 
Opposite  this  library  is  the  Athenasum,  a 
valuable  institution,  established  in  1814. 
The  library  consists  of  about  5300  vol- 
umes, mostly  books  of  practical  utility 
and  the  current  and  popular  literature. 
In  the  reading-room  are  regulariy  received 
more  than  seventy  newspapers  of  the  U. 
States,  besides  English  and  French,  and, 
occasionally,  papers  firom  other  parts  of 
the  world.  There  are  various  other  pub- 
lic libraries,  tlie  most  valuable  of  which  is 
that  belonging  to  the  acadeniy  of  natural 
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Hciencofl,  containing  about  5000  vols.,  and 
ihc  |>liil<>8(>|>hi<'nl  Mociety,  w1io«k*  collec- 
tion iit  alMHit  (SOOO  vol^  IValeV  nniwuni, 
the  most  extt'itfive  collection  of  objecbs  of 
natural  liii^tory  in  America,  occupies  liand- 
i»ine  aimrtnients,  built  expresaly  tor  its 
acconnnotiation,  in  tlio  Arcade.  The 
academy  of  fine  arts  was  founded  in  the 
year  It^.  It  was  originally  intende<l  for 
works  of  statuar}',  but  the  walls  arc  rtow 
hung  with  fine  pictures,  some  of  them  by 
inasteni  of  the  highest!  celebrity.  The 
univenity  of  Pennsylvania  is  distingiiish«Hl 
by  the  celebrity  of  the  medical  school  at- 
tached to  it.  The  new  halls  were  built  in 
ItSIO :  they  are  siiacious,  and  in  a  hnnd- 
Bome  style  of  architecture.  The  medicul 
class  varies  from  400  to  500  annually. 
The  liall  of  tlie  Jeffernon  medi<*al  college 
is  also  a  spacious  building.  Tliore  are 
tlirce  prisons,  one  in  Walnut  street,  a  sec- 
ond in  Arch  stn^et,  aiul  the  EUcni  |)eni- 
tentiar}',  which  occupies  aliout  ten  acres 
of  ground.  This  is  the  only  edifice  in 
this  county  calculated  to  convev  an  idea 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  castles 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  contribute  so 
eminently  to  einbellisli  tlie  scenery  of 
Europe.  Tlie  U.  States*  mint  was  estal>- 
Ushea  in  1791,  and,  by  several  successive 
acts  of  congress,  has  lieen  cuntinueil  at 
Philadel|iliia.  In  Icj^,  a  new  building 
for  tlie  mint  was  connnenced  in  Chestnut 
street,  near  Broad  stn*et :  it  is  a  sph^ndid 
building,  faced  witli  mari>le,  and  presents 
a  front  of  122  feet,  dividi-d  into  a  |>(irtico 
iSa  fwi  Itmg,  and  two  wings  each  of  «)0 
feeL  The  building  is  of  the  Ionic  onlrr, 
taken  fium  the  celebrated  Gn*cian  tcitiiile 
on  the  river  Iliiwus,  near  Athens.  The 
marine  asylum  (not  yet  tinisluMl)  stands 
on  tlie  eastern  liaiik  iif  the  Schuylkill,  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  city  line.  It  is 
feet  long,  consisting  of  a  [lortico  of  !K) 
feet,  sup|K»rted  by  eight  Ionic  columns, 
and  two  winrn  each  14^  ttN  t.  The  great- 
est |iride  of  PhiUuielphia  is  tlie  nifigiiifi- 
cent  works  by  which  llie  city  is  supplied 
with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  Sotli- 
ing  of  tlie  kind  has  \tcvn  done,  on  this 
side  of  tlie  .\tlantic,  that  w  ill  lN*ar  com- 
pvisun  with  the  arduous  and  exfiensive 
fiperation  of  iiiiriMlucing  the  Schu\lkill 
water.  In  1?.I7,  a  plan  was  adopted, 
which  was  to  tonn  a  resi'r\'oir  on  the  east 
bank  of  tlie  Schuylkill,  from  which  water 
was  to  lie  tlirowii,  by  a  steam  engine,  into 
a  tunnel,  and  tliencc  carried  to  another 
engine-house,  at  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  it  was  to  be  again  raised,  bv  a  sec- 
ond steam  engine,  into  a  R*ser\*oir,  from 
which  it  was  to  be  diAribiited,  in  pipeS| 


through  the  cit}%  By  this  means,  in  Jao 
uar>',  1^1,  water  from  tlie  Schuylkill  wa 
first  thrown  into  the  city.  An  ex|»erieiie 
of  ten  years  proved  that  a  sufficient  sup 
ply  could  not  lie  obtaine<l  by  this  metlioid 
The  steam  engines  were  lialik  to  frequM 
failun's  from  accident,  and  the  derange 
ment  of  one  stopiie<l  tlie  whole  su|i|ily  o 
tlie  city.  Accordingly,  in  1811,  a  nei 
reservoir  was  created,' and  two  large  en 
giiies  constructed,  which  worked  ahei 
nately,  so  that  one  was  always  rvady,  i 
case  of  accident  to  tlie  otlier.  It  wi 
soon  found,  however,  tliat  a  supply  o 
water,  adequate  to  the  demand,  could  dc 
be  obtaine<l,  altliough  the  annual  ei 
|>enses  were  enoniious,  and  it  was  evidei 
that  some  other  |M>wer  besides  steam  mm 
lie  used  for  the  puqioae.  In  Ir^ll^  tfa 
project  of  damming  the  Schuylkill,  an 
erecting  the  works  at  Fainnount«  wi 
commenced,  tlit?  whole  cost  of  which  wm 
in  18:24,  $4;£2,512,  and  the  entire  amoui 
expeiideil  on  the  successive  operation 
9 1 ,443,585.  The  consimif  Hion,  in  the  sun 
mer  months,  is  about  •i,000,000galloiia  ft 
twenty  -four  hours,  and  the  resenroin  wi 
contain  a  supply  for  ten  days,  at  that  ran 
Tlio  iron  |>i|ies,  through  which  the  wan 
is  conveyed  to  the  city  and  districts,  maki 
together,  an  exti*nt  of  about  sixty  milei 
and  the  sum  annually  paid  for  the  itae  o 
tlic  water  is  upwards  of  ttj0,000.  Th 
exfierience  of  years  has  shown  that  lb 
|K)wer  is  sufficient  to  raise  many  timet  a 
much  water  as  tlie  city  can  imasiblj  r 
quire  for  its  consum|nion,  and,  cooae 
qiieiitly,  tliat  there  is  a  surplus  powe 
applicable  to  otlier  purposes.  The  pni 
vision  against  destruction  by  fire,  in  Phik 
delphio,  is  excellent  There  are  twenty 
eight  engine  companies  and  sixteen  boa 
com|)ani(*s,  and  the  sum  of  $5000,  appro 
priatfHl  by  the  city  councils,  is  uaually  dii 
tributed  among  t bene  companies  aonuali 
There  arc  two  bridges  across  theScbufl 
kill,  one  within  the  city  bounds,  an 
another  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  lb 
north  line.  They  are  ticautiful  and  aofa 
staiitial  Htnictures.  The  whole  length  ol 
that  on  Market  street,  including  abutineM 
and  wing  walls,  is  1300  feet,  of  which  lb 
woo<]f»n  platform,  lietween  the  ahutmcni 
is  in  length  550  t(*et.  The  total  coal  ol 
this  bridge  was  9*2)5.000,  htMtm  wbkH 
the  company  paid  840,000  for  the  pa 
cliase  of  tlie  site.  The  Pairmount  fandig 
consists  of  a  single  arch,  of  340  fed, 
inches  ^TMm,  resting  on  abutments  « 
stone.  Tliis  bridge  was  erected  in  IHU 
and  the  total  cost  was  tl50,00a  Tb 
public  markefa  ooiMDtute  a  pmmi— 
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feamrp.  That  along  High  street  is  nearly 
two  thirds  of  a  niile  in  extent.  There  are 
swo  sbot-towers  within  the  city,  one  of 
which  was  the  first  erected  in  the  U. 
Stales.  The  harbor  of  Phiiudelphin,  from 
ibe  peculiar  features  of  the  Delaware  river, 
i»  fDore  liable  to  be  impeded  by  ice  than 
that  of  New  York  or  Kaltiniore ;  but,  in- 
dppeadeat  of  that  circumstance,  it  pos- 
iewa.  perliapa,  as  many  natural  advau- 
liges  as  either  of  tlie  otiiers.  Tlie  Dela- 
wm  is  Dot  navigable  to  this  cit>''  for  sliips 
of  Che  line  of  the  first  class.  The  arrivals 
It  the  port  of  Phihulelphia,  in  1829,  were 
374  Teasels  from  foreign  ports,  and  2210 
roasstwue ;  in  1830,  415  foreign,  and  3287 
eM«nl  i«^ ;  in  16:31,  31)6  foreign,  and  320G 
waetwise.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
ehipping  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  31st  of 
I^ember,  1628,  was  (permanent  and 
mnporary)  104,080  tons.  The  vessels 
built  in  i&29  amounted  to  3524  tons ;  in 
to  2500,  and,  in  1831,  to  a'S25  tons. 
The  inispection  of  wheat  fiour,  in  1830, 
473,876  barrels.  By  the  will  of  the 
liie  Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia  has  re- 
»iieil  a  munificent  donation,  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars,  devoted  to  im- 
}c«tant  public  objects. 

pRiLADELPHisTs.  (See  the  end  of  the 
tfOde  Boehmt,) 

pRiLf,  or  Jeziret  el  Birba  (i.  e. 
T«^ni|»le  ishmd)  ;  a  small  inland  of 
Niii.'.  on  till'  Iwders  of  Nubia  and 
Kj}].;  :  lat.  24^  1  ;  five  miles  south  of 
L-s  'jiiii  or  Syrne.  It  contains  llic  re- 
r. 'i..'.-  of  H:»ifi»*  n-niarkable  nionuiiK'hts 
f  .iin"it.-ni  Egyptians,  anion^  wliirli 
'.:  .'i'Ur  K.-inplcs,  an  av^niie  of  niajt'stic 
■  i'-r::!!--,  f?*.Vi*nd  olK'lisks,  a  nionolithit* 
■•  r  Sir.  Tiie  whole  island  is,  in  fact, 
r.-.r-r^ni  with  tK'uiples,  in  the  largest 
c  ujr?*  aiid  in  tli»j  higlipsl  state  of 
rrat ion  of  any  in  Egypt.  (Srf! 
'  -  CT^-at  Fronch  work,  Description  de 
'K^TjpU^  miniiquiUsy  i ;  or  Burkliardt's 

r*HILA>TURC>PIMSM.     (SoC  Schools.) 

Phii  EMON  and  Baucis;  a  pair  <*«'Io- 
r  r.TMl  in  anriont  Gn'crt'  for  their  faitlifiil 
e.'i  <^:ion  f-veri  in  advanced  age.  Fal>l(; 
<         Ahtam.  viii)  n*lates  the  following 

rs  c«»tj*'oruing  them.  Jupiter  and 
M-n^uni-.  travelling  through  IMirypa,  in 
..  .•.'im'.iu  fonn,  foimd  no  one  willing  to 
':i*»-rT:iin  them  except  this  ajrcd  couple, 
■vitf,  r»'coi\<.-d  tliefn  hos?f>ital)ly,  washe<i 
•i>  :r  iVeT,  s^t  Ix'fore  them  a  rustic  meal, 
pr»-pan;d  a  couch  for  their  repose. 
T:r*"  df  iiies  then  took  their  hosLs  to  a 
.  •  iiljK.rinsr  mountain,  and  when  they 
i  .-  K*:d  ttehind  them,  they  saw  their  vil- 


lage sunk  beneath  the  waves;  but  the 
cottage  in  which  they  hod  welcomed  the 
pilgriniishad  become  a  magnificent  temple. 
Jupiter  promised  also  to  fulfil  aU  their 
wishes;  but  they  only  asked  that  they 
might  die  togetlier  as  servants  in  that 
temple.  At  length,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  as  they  sat  at  the  temple  door,  they 
were  at  once  transformed,  Philemon  into 
an  oak,  and  Baucis  into  a  linden.  They 
were  conscious  of  theu-  change,  which 
came  gradually  upon  them,  and  while 
they  were  able  to  see  and  speak,  they 
took  the  most  afiTectionate  leave  of  each 
other.  The  trees  were  considered 
sacred,  and  long  remomed  before  the 
temple. 

Philemon  of  Athens,  a  Greek  poet, 
contemporary  ivitli  Menonder,  to  wnom 
only  he  was  considered  as  second  in 
dramatic  composition.  A  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us, 
which  were  originaUy  collected  by  Hugo 
Grotius.  Cuml)erland  has  printed  an 
English  translation.  The  tune  of  his 
birth  has  been  assigned  to  B.  C.  373 ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  died  through  excessive 
laughter  at  s<;eing  an  ass  eat  figs  from  a 
countryman's  basket,  B.  C.  274. 

Phili  DOR,  Andrew,  a  musician  of  I>reux, 
of  some  reputation  in  his  profession,  but 
far  njore  celebrated  as  the  best  chess- 
player of  his  age,  was  bom  in  France,  in 
l/ii^),  anti  liecaniij  a  page  in  the  band  of 
the  kin^r,  wlien^  he  made  so  great  a  pro- 
liciency,  that  he  comjwsed  a  successful 
mottet,  with  lull  chorusi's,  before  his 
twellUi  year.  As  he  jrrew  up,  his  fond- 
ness for  the  game  of  chess  increased  into 
a  passi<»n,  in  onler  to  indulge  which,  he 
travelled  over  fireat  part  of  Europe,  en- 
gaging every  where  with  the  best  players, 
lie  continued  in  England  some  time, 
during  which  ho  printed  his  Analysis  of 
(.'lu?ss — a  lj(xjk  which  has  since  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  and  is  con- 
sidi'red  a  standard  work.  On  his  return 
to  I'Vance,  he  d(jvotc<l  his  attention  to  the 
comic  openi,  of  which,  with  3Ionsigny 
and  Duni,  he  may  he  considenul  the  re- 
viver. There  are  tw(fnty-one  ojwratic 
pii'ces  of  his  comj)osition,  of  which  Lt 
Marirhal^  produccMl  in  1761,  ran  more 
than  a  hundred  nifrhts.  Philidor  at\er- 
wards  relumed  to  England,  and,  in  1770, 
set  the  Carmm  Seculare,  esteemed  the 
iM'st  of  his  works.  His  death  took  place 
in  17IK5,  in  London,  w  here  he  was  very 
generally  esteemed  for  his  integrity  and 
suavity  of  manners.  A  short  tim<}  pre- 
viously to  his  decease,  he  i)laycd  two 
games  of  chess  at  tlie  same  time,  hlintl- 
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(ok),  s^inst  two  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed ftniatPiins  one  of  which  he  won ;  the 
other  was  a  drawn  game. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  father  of 
Aieiander  the  Great,  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  centur>'  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  went  to  Tlielies  as  a 
liostage,  when  he  M'aii  very  young,  and 
nH*eiTod  an  excellent  education  in  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  Epaininondas. 
At  tlie  are  of  twenty -t^o,  B.  C.  JWl,  he 
ascendecf  the  tlunone  of  Mace«lonia,  which 
he  found  tottering  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  enemies  His  genius  ?toon  mc- 
ceede<I  in  ei*tal>nsirmg  it,  and  raiiung  it  to 
a  pitch  of  greatnf*w  which  it  hail  never 
lN*fore  attained.  He  freed  hiniwlf  from 
his  enemies,  [lartly  by  concessions,  and 
partly  by  force  of  anns.  In  a  short  time, 
lie  matte  war  also  upon  his  i)eaccful 
neighbors ;  and,  encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cesses in  TheNsaly  and  Thrace,  he  souglit 
gradually  to  extend  his  dominion  over  all 
Greece.  Tlie  dissensions  of  the  differ- 
ent states  fiiTored  his  dehigiii*.  The 
subtle  Philip  well  knew  wliat  use  to 
make  of  this  division.  Wlini,  thorefore, 
he  was  snmmoned  to  aid  the  TliclmiiH 
against  tlie  Phocian^  who  had  j>hindenHl 
the  treasur>'  of  the  ti-inpli*  at  I)i>1phi,  he 
did  not  negliH't  thiM  opiM>rtunity  to  cnny 
into  effect  hit*  anibitious  purpoM^j*.  Tlie 
subjugatitin  «>f  tiie  l*ho4*i:ms  wns  wry- 
soon  acoi»inpli?*|it'd  ;  but  tliir  tn-achertuis 
conduct  ot  IMiilip  towunis  liiti  nlliis 
opene<)  tlie  eyes*  of  ilie  (irreks;  si»v«?nil 
states  foniieil  a  l«'a;:u<'  with  Hie  Atiiriii- 
ans  to  op|Niew*  hiui,  whil**  oiIm  rs  coiidi*- 
scendt**!  to  uw  iiimhi  dUpraoefnl  llu!- 
tery  toKt-nnls  the  nrtlnl  rninj'iiTor.  A 
wound  whirh  he  received  oii  U'w  retnni 
fn>m  a  caiiiiiaiini  n^initt  the  SeythiaiiiS 
delay (h1  lUv  blow  whieh  wa;*  to  p*n)strate 
t!ie  *lilK»rty  of  (;r»»eei%  till,  at  Uwt,  the 
grt*at  victor)-  nt  ClierrMuea  (H.  C,  .t^H) 
dt'cideil  its  late.  Philip  aitsembled  at 
(*oriutli  the  ilepittKi*  of  all  the  Gnriaii 
stAtf*(«,  and  diclnted  tlio  teriii!*  of  i>ence, 
whirh  deprivisl  iImmr  of  fn^Hltun.  \Vheii 
he  was  on  ihe  |K>ini  of  caui*tn;r  luiiiwlf 
to  Im»  ch'isen  ciMiiniaiider-iii-cliief  of  the 
aniiy  whirh  was  to  itmn*h  arniniit  the 
PerniaiiM,  he  wn;*  aN<«as(«inat<^l,  in  the  for- 
ty-!H*\enth  y«*7ir  his  agi*,  by  PauMiiiint*, 
a  young  Maced«»niaii,  who  was  liinMl  to 
commit  ihi?*  net  by  the  Pen<inn?i.  Tin?* 
priiiee,  the  inventor  of  the  Maeeiloniaii 
phalanx  \.\  united,  with  the  liiirhest 
tak'iit!*  of  a  (niiiirntintier,  the  intn*pi<lity 
of  tiie  bruveM  Noliiier.  But  ambition  and 
love  of  |M»wrr  wi*n»  tin-  tiu)st  pnHnineiit 
features  in  U\»  chararter,  which  oflrii 


led  him  to  the  moat  unwarrantal 
tions. 

PniLip  II,  king  of  Spain,  son 
emperor  Charles  V  and  of  KleoiK 
Portugal,  called,  by  the  Spanish  v 
the  Prudenif  and  by  the  Protestaii 
Demon  of  the  Sotdk,  was  lx>m  at  Vi 
lid,  in  1527.  Naturally  cold,  grai 
reser^-ed,  but  sagacious  and  active,  I 
educated  with  care  by  8panii«h  e<-f 
tics,  by  whom  he  was  earhr  imbue 
bigoted  sentiments.  At  the  age  < 
teen  years,  he  married  the  Porti 

Jtrincess  Mary,  and  was  intrusted 
hther  with  the  administration  of 
under  the  direction,  however,  of  th» 
of  Alva.  In  1547,  Cliaries  sent  t\ 
to  come  to  Brussels,  and  Philip 
ceived  with  every  demonstration 
by  the  Netherlandisli  estates;  h 
austerity  and  his  preference  of  bin 
ish  courtiere  soon  rendered  him  an 
of  dislike.  His  fatlier  was  deain 
having  him  declaretl  his  succesmr 
iin]ierial  throne,  by  the  diet  asnemi 
Rutislion,  in  1550,  but  his  cold  and 
manners  were  so  unfavorable*  to  liL^ 
that  he  was  sent  beck  to  Sjiain.  1 
loist  his  first  wif  Phihp  soon  af\e 
ried  Mar\  I  of  Kngland  (1554y«  wl 
much  oKUt  than  himself  (see  Mar^ 
his  unpopularity  among  tJie  Kiiglii 
ilen'd  liu*  residence  tJiere  so  disagr 
that  he  mxm  lef\  the  country  ami 
to  Flanders.  In  1555,  C^harles  V 
aUlicated  his  crowi  in  favor  of  li 
who  thus  liecaiiie  the  finrt  so\en*i 
Eun>i)e.  Veteran  troo|KS  al>le  genen 
statesmen,  a  yearly  revenue  of  ."W,D 
ducatA,  rich'  colonies  and  iiidii 
provinc(>s  luid  raistnl  Spain  tn  mi 
ainpk'd  degrw?  of  jiower.  Philip  i 
ed  from  his  tather,  hi  the  prem*nee 
stat«*f>-general,  and  with  tlie  ino 
prewive  »oU*innitii*s,  the  snven'iin 
the  Low  (\»uiitriefS  an«l,  a  few 
terwnnlis  a»suined  that  of  S|iaiii.  C 
n*tin*«l  to  a  monaster}',  on  a  iii« 
allowance,  which,  througli  the  iicf 
his  mill,  1%'as  irrcgulariy  traii!«niit 
him.  In  l.Vifi,  Phihp  conchide^t  t 
with  F'rance,  which  was  broken  I 
Fn*neli,  at  tlie  iiiHtjgnti<»n  of  |h>|» 
I V,  the  same  yrnr.  I*aiil  haviiiir  tU 
tliat  Philip  hail  forfiMted  the  kinsil 
Naples,  a  t\vf  of  the  holy  ire,  the 
found  himself  obliiretl  to  i«*n<l  th< 
of  Alva  against  the  hea«l  of  the  r 
who  was  toHMNl  to  acceile  to  lui 
tice.  Philip  then  went  to  Fjiglaii 
|ire\ail«*d  on  Miir}',  by  the  thn'at  i 
would  other%vise  iie\*cr  again  ik*t 
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her  dominions,  to  declare  war  against 
Prance.  A  considerable  English  force, 
accordingly,  joined  the  army  under  Pliili- 
iiert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  count  of 
Bgmont,  which  was  besieging  Su  Qucn- 
tin.  The  French,  under  Montinort'ncy, 
were  entirely  defeated,  August  10,  1557. 
Philip,  who,  during  tlie  battle,  was  occu- 
[lied  in  prayer,  joined  the  army  aAer  it 
was  over.  (See  Escuricd,)  Instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  tliis  victory  to  march 
Lo  ParisL  Philip  was  satisfied  with  occu- 
pying Sl  Quentin,  I  lam  and  Chatelet, 
ind,  soon  after,  under  the  impulse  of  su- 
perstitious fears,  concluded  a  disaflvan- 
tageous  peace  with  the  po{>e.  On  the 
leath  of  Mary  (1558),  which  was  hasten- 
od  by  the  neglect  of  her  husliaud  and  the 
Idas  of  Calais,  Philip  sued  for  tlie  hand 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  too  well  acquaint- 
ed whh  his  temper  and  the  aversion  of 
her  subjects  against  him,  to  listen  to  his 
iddrfMses.  The  peace  of  Cambray  (1550), 
finally  terminated  tlie  long  struggle  of 
die  French  and  Spanisli  monarchies, 
Quder  conditions  favorable  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  nurriage  of  Philip  with  the 
daughter  of  Henry  11,  king  of  France, 
who  had  been  previously  designed  for 
don  Charles,  son  of  Philip,  was  stipulated 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  this  peace.  In 
the  course  of  tlie  year,  Philip  returned  to 
Spain,  leaving  the  government  of  the 
LowCotuitries  in  the  hands  of  bis  natural 
■iater,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma.  His 
nrival  was  celebrated  by  the  inquisition, 
with  an  auto  da  fi,  and  his  reverential 
conduct  during  the  burning  of  his  sub- 
jectB  is  bij^ly  praised  by  the  Spanish 
writers.  Soon  after  this,  the  troubles  in 
die  Low  Countries  broke  out.  ( See  J^eih- 
tHandii  and  GranveUa.)  Pliilip  establish- 
ed the  inquisition  there  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresfy,  and  refused  to  mhigate  its 
ri^rs,  declaring  that  it  was  better  to  be 
without  subjects  than  to  be  the  ruler  of 
heretics.  The  blood  thirstv  Alva  (q.  v.) 
was  sent  (1567|  to  execute  the  cruel  poll- 
er of  the  Spanish  court  The  counts  of 
Egmont  (q.  v.)  and  Hoom,  with  a  great 
number  of  less  distinguished  sufferers, 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Philip  remain- 
sd  a  cold  and  unmoved  spectator  of  the 
boETora  caused  by  his  own  rigorous  poli- 
ry.  At  the  same  period,  a  tragic  event 
n  his  family  tended  to  strengthen  the 
iloom  of  his  character.  His  son,  don 
bairixm  (q.  v.)  died  in  prison  (1568),  where 
IB  bad  been  thrown  on  a  char^  of  trea- 
KMi.  and  two  months  afler,  died  Eliza- 
bem,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife  of 
Philip.  The  beautiful  Anna  de  Mendoza, 


the  wife  of  his  favorite  and  minif?ter  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva,  was  at  this  time  his  mis- 
tr(«s.  An  insum>rtion  of  the  Moors  in 
Granada  was  quelled  in  J 570,  ond  Philip 
married  the  archduclieh's  Anne  of  Austria, 
his  fourth  wife.  In  the  following  year, 
his  fleet  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
(q.  v.),  gained  by  don  John  of  Auptrin 
over  the  Turks.  The  duke  of  Alva  wjw 
recalled  from  the  Netherlands  in  1.573. 
His  successor,  Requesens,  died  in  157f», 
and  was  followed  by  don  John  of  Austria, 
who  was  empowered  lo  moke  some  con- 
cessions; bul^  soon  after  bis  death  (1578), 
the  union  of  L- trccht  was  fonned  (Janua- 
ry 23,  1579).  The  Belgic  Netheriands, 
however,  were  retluced  by  the  prince 
Alexander  Famesc,  who  next  command- 
ed the  Spanish  forces  in  that  quarter. 
Tho  throne  of  Portugal,  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sebastian,  was 
claimed  by  Philip,  who  sent  the  duke  of 
Alva  to  take  ]:)ossession  of  that  king- 
dom. Philip  himself  soon  followed 
him  thither  (1581),  ond  received  the 
homage  of  the  Portuguese  estates.  Tho 
assassination  of  William  (q.  v.),  prince  of 
Orange,  in  1584,  was  received  with  tho 
most  indecent  expressions  of  joy  at  the 
Spanish  court,  but  William's  son,  Mau- 
rice (q.  v.l  was  a  still  more  fonnidablc 
enemv.  A  rupture  with  England  (see 
Elizabeth)  soon  followed,  and  the  Arma- 
da was  fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom.  (See  ^%viada,)  When  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  tho 
command  of  the  expedition,  appeared  he- 
fore  Philip  with  the  information  of  its  de- 
struction, the  king  tlianked  him,  Ijecause 
he  had  not  despaired  of  his  country.  "  The 
will  of  God  be  done,"  he  added,  coldly ; 
"  I  sent  my  ships  to  fight  with  the  Eng- 
lish, not  with  the  elements.''  This  event 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. Philip  sent  assistance  to  the 
leaguers  in  France  (see  Ijcagve),  and 
commanded  the  duke  of  Panna  to  in- 
vaile  the  kingdom.  Even  after  Henry 
IV's  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  ho 
continued  his  hostility  to  that  prince,  who, 
in  consequence,  declared  war  against 
him.  The  war  with  England  was  mean- 
while continued,  and  SfMun  not  only 
suffered  much  by  losses  in  her  American 
colonies,  but  was  compelled  to  witness 
the  capture  of  Cadiz  and  the  destruction 
of  the  shipping  in  that  port  by  Howard 
(q.  V.)  and  the  eari  of  Elssex.  (See  Dev- 
crevx.)  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  had 
also  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  seven  of  tlie  provinces  had 
declared  themselves  independent  Re- 
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yeraes  and  disease,  at  length,  broke  Philip's 
spirit;  he  became  desirous  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  liis  dominions,  and  con 
eluded  the  treaty  of  Vervins  with  France. 
He  died  the  next  year,  Sept  13,  1598. 
The  gout,  dropsy,  and  a  violent  fever,  had 
afflicted  him  the  two  last  years  of  his  life ; 
but  he  retained  his  senses  and  his  activity 
to  the  last  Sores  on  his  breast  and  knees, 
the  consequence  of  his  eariy  debaucheries, 
disturbed  his  last  days,  and  from  their 
corrupt  matter  issued  swarms  of  lice, 
which  the  physicians  were  unable  to  de- 
stroy. He  hore  his  sufferings  with  ffreat 
firmness,  and  punctiliously  observed  all 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  Philip 
was  a  prince  of  considerable  capacity, 
and  he  entered  with  &cility  into  the  details 
of  affiiirs.  His  pomp,  generosity,  activity, 
and  just  administration,  when  it  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  private  plans,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  men ; 
but  his  boundless  ambition,  his  severi^ 
and  his  gloomy  superstition  made  his 
reifn  a  period  of  war  and  of  bad  passions, 
and  exhausted  the  immense  resources  of 
his  empire.  Among  his  instruments  was 
poison,  which  he  fiuniliariy  called  his  re- 
quUscat  tn  pcux  (rest  in  peace).  With  bis 
reign  began  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  His  Life  by  Campana  is  a 
p^egyric  on  his  character.  Different 
views  will  be  found  in  the  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Philip  II,  by  Watson,  and  in 
DumesiiiPs  Hisioire  de  PhtUppe  11(1  vo\^ 
8vo.,  Paris,  1822). 

Philip  III  of  Spain.  (See&^om.) 

PHif.ip  IV  of  Spain.  (See  l^pcdtL) 

Philip  V  of  Spain.   (See  iSpotn.) 

Philip  II,  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
bom  1165,  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Louis  VII,  1180. 
One  of  his  first  measures  was  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  from  the  kingdom,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  This 
was  done  under  pretence  of  their  being 
guilty  of  various  crimes ;  but  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  measure  was  to  get  possession 
of  their  wealth.  Philip  next  endeavored 
to  repress  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  which  he  effected  partly  by  art, 
and  partly  by  force.  In  1190,  he  embark- 
ed at  Genoa  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  met  Richard  C<Bur-de-Lion 
(see  Richard  /),  who  was  engaged  in  the 
same  cause  in  Sicily.  (S^  Crusades.) 
The  jealousies  and  disputes  which  dividea 
the  two  kings  induced  Philip  to  return 
home  the  next  year ;  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  Richard^s  imprisonment  in  Aus- 
tria to  seize  some  of  the  Enfflish  fie&  in 
Normandy.  (See  John.)  This  enterprise 


was  in  direct  violation  of  the  i 
wlrich  tlie  two  princes  had  i 
bound  themselves  to  attempt 
against  each  other's  dominions  du 
continuance  of  the  crusade ;  and,( 
ard's  delivery,  he  commenced 
against  Phihp,  which  continued 
death  of  the  former  in  1199.  PI 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  h 
ried  Ingelburga,  sister  of  the  king 
mark ;  but,  having  taken  some  w 
her,  he  finally  procured  from  hia 
a  divorce,  under  pretence  of  cons 
ty,  and  married  Agnes,  daugfatf 
dukeofM^ran.  On  the  complai 
king  of  Denmark,  the  popte  deck 
marriage  null ;  and,  on  Philip's  re; 
receive  Ingelburga,  pronounced  tl 
diet'  against  France.*  The  k 
therefore  obliffed  tp  ^ield,  and  res 
the  honors  of  a  wife  and  quee 
hmoceni  UL)  In  his  subseque 
with  John  (of  which  an  account 
in  the  article  John)f  Philip  conqu 
Normanchr,  Touraine,  Anjou  anc 
so  that,  of*^  all  the  English  poasei 
France,  Guienne  alone  remained, 
also  took  part  in  the  crusade  ag 
Albigenses  (q.  v.),  and  died  in  12! 
a  reign  of  forty-three  yeara  Thi 
was  an  able  general  and  soverdgi 
tended  the  boundaries  of  the  k 
and  first  raised  the  royal  authority 
dependence  on  the  great  vassa 
improved  the  military  organizatio 
realm,  founded  \iseful  institutioi 
structed  roads,  and  fiivored  leami 
Fhmct,] 
Philip  TV  of  France.  (See  F 
Philip  VI  of  France.  (See  F 
Philip  the  Bold.  (See  B 
ans.) 

Philip  the  Good.  (See  B 
ans,) 

Philip,  Kino,  sachem  of  Po 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Maasas 
succeeded  his  orother  Alexander 
In  1662,  he  renewed  the  friendsh 
had  subsisted  with  the  English, 
gaged  not  to  dis|x>se  of  any  lands 
their  knowledge  or  appointment, 
however,  he  commenced  a  desola 
in  order  to  arrest  the  progrea 
whites,  foreseeing,  as  he  aid,  the 
his  territory,  and  the  extinctioi 
tribe,  in  the  increase  of  their  set 
Ailer  prosecuting  hostilities  with 

*  Agnes  de  M^ran  died  of  grief,  at 
ISOl,  the  year  in  wliich  she  was  n 
The  pope  legitimated  her  two  children 
as  she  was  authorized  to  consider  the 
when  she  married  him. 
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tieroism,  aod  inflLcting  consider- 
lie^  he  was  killed  in  a  swamp, 
2,  1676,  when  endeavoring  to 
m  captain  Church. 
pi;  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
id  Macedonia,  where  two  battles 
fat  (B.  C.  42)  between  the  repub- 
ler  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the 
Antony  and  Octavius,  in  which 
r  were  defet^ted.  (See  •^ntoruW, 
The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  tlie 
IS  was  written  to  the  church 
t  apostle  founded  at  Philippi. 
Mcs ;  the  orations  of  Demos- 
Eunst  Philip  king  of  Macedon. 
\ofthenes.]  Cicero  applied  this 
his  invectives  against  Antony, 
<  hence  come  to  signify  an  in- 
general. 

>iif£8 ;  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
ean,  1200  in  number  (lat  4''22' 
16°— 128°  E.),  extending  about 
»  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
B^reatest  breadth.  The  principal 
I  Lu^on  (q.  v.),  Mindanao  (q.v.), 
Mindoro,  &c.  The  capital  of 
lb  possessions  is  Manilla,  (q.  vA 
lation  of  the  group  is  estimated 
vo  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom 
ihinese,  4000  whites  (Spaniards), 
lestizos,  and  the  rest  natives, 
ter  there  are  two  distinct  races, 
B,  or  negroes,  who  live  princi- 
le  interior,  and  seem  to  have 
jprimitive  inhabitants,  and  tlie 
bo  dwell  nearer  tlie  coasts.  (See 
The  Philippines  were  discover- 
,  by  Magellan  (q.v.),  and  received 
ml  name  in  honor  of  Philip  II 
oin.  The  first  settlements  were 
he  Spaniards  in  1570.  In  1823, 
s  and  mestizos  made  an  at- 
btain  a  liberal  goveriunent,  but 
eotion  was  put  down  by  tlie 

who  employed  in  this  service  a 
oed  of  tne  converted  natives. 
>f  the  country  is  mountainous, 
are  numerous  volcanoes  in  die 
(kinds,  whose  eruptions  have  re- 
alised ereat  ravages.  The  cli- 
irious,  out  the  heat  is  never  ex- 
Violent  rains,  hurricanes  and 
»  often  do  much  mischief  The 
leas  various,  but,  in  general,  is 
ice,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoas,  tobac- 

and  a  ereat  variety  of  pulse, 
f  sorts  of  tropical  fi-uita,  ebony, 
id,  dye  woods,  &c.,  are  among 
ible  producuons.  Gold,  silver 
if  are  among  the  minerals.  The 
nimala  of  Eiurope  thrive  here. 

of  these  islands  is  principally 


with  the  Chinese  and  English. — See  Ara- 
gon's  Descripcion  de  la  Ida  de  Luzon  (Ma- 
niUa,]820). 

Philippones  ;  a  Russian  sect,  a  branch 
of  the  Roskolnicians,  so  called  from  their 
founder,  Philip  Pustoswiat.  The  sect  took 
its  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, and  neither  acknowledges  the  pope, 
nor  esteems  consecration  bv  the  Russian 
church  as  valid.  They  difl^red  from  tlie 
other  Roskolnicians  chiefly  in  having  no 
ordained  clergy.  Communion,  confirma- 
tion, absolution,  and  marriage  by  ecclesi- 
asdcs,  were  not,  therefore,  practised  among 
them.  (See  Greek  Churchy  and  Roskolm- 
ciana.)  In  each  of  their  sociedesis  an  el- 
der [starik\  chosen  by  themselves  or  by 
his  predecessor,  who  can  read  Sclavonic, 
and  is  obliged,  after  his  baptism,  to  ab- 
stain from  strong  drinks,  lie  performs 
the  difierent  clerical  oftices.  Absolution, 
thev  consider,  must  be  received  immedi- 
ately from  God.  They  scruple  to  take 
an  oath,  or  to  perform  military  service. 
Manv  Philippones  fled,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  Polish 
Lithuania,  whence  some  of  them  passed 
into  the  Prussian  territories. 

Philips,  Ambrose,  a  poet  and  dramatic 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  On  quitting  the 
university  he  went  to  London,  and  became 
one  of  the  literary  wits  who  frequented 
Button's  cofiee-house,  and  a  friend  of 
Steele  and  Addison.  The  publication  of 
his  Pastorals  involved  him  in  a  war  with 
Pope,  who  ridiculed  tiiem  in  the  Guardian ; 
in  consequence  of  which  Philips  threaten- 
ed to  inflict  personal  correction  on  the 
satirist  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  a 
periodical  paper,  called  the  Freethinker ; 
and  doctor  Boulton,  the  conductor,  ob- 
taining preferment  in  Ireland,  Philips  was 
made  registrar  of  die  prerogative  court  at 
Dublin.  lie  returned  to  England  in 
1748,  and  died  the  next  year.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Distrest  Mother,  a  trage- 
dv  (1712),  taken  from  Racine ;  the  Briton 
(f722),  and  Humphey,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(1723) ;  and  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams.  (See  Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  PoeU.) 

PuiLiPS,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Oxfordshire,  1676,  was  educated  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  produced  the 
Splendid  Shilling,  in  which  tlie  sonorous 
cadence  of  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  is 
adapted  to  flimiliar  and  ludicrous  topics. 
He  also  wrote  Blenheim,  a  poem,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  vic- 
tory ;  but  bis  principal  work  is  Cyder,  a 
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Oeor^ical  work,  in  imitation  of  Virgil.  He 
fiietl  in  1708.  (See  Johnsou'd  Livts  <ff  the 
PocU.) 

Philistines;  apfiarently  an  Egyptian 
trilie,  from  wlioni  Palestine,  before  cialled 
Canaan,  received  its  name.  They  dwelt 
in  the  southern  plains  of  tJiat  country, along 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were  constantly  at  war  with  tlic  Israelites, 
whom  they  nnlueed  to  subjection  at  one 
period,  a(\er  the  death  of  Joshua.  In  the 
Gcnnan  universities,  the  students  give  the 
name  of  PkUUHnes  to  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  tlie  univcniitiesL 

PniLO ;  a  learned  Jewish  author,  who 
flourished  in  the  firet  century  of  the 
ClirtHtian  era,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Califnila.  lie  was  bom  some  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
e«lucated,  and  diHtinguislied  himself  by  liis 
proficiency  in  eloquence,  philosophy,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Witli  the  VI  ritings  of  Plato,  whose  philos- 
ophy was  at  that  time  in  the  highest  re- 
|Mite  in  Alexandria,  he  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  he  adopted  his 
doctrines  so  completely,  that  it  was  said 
of  him,  PkUo  platonizts.  From  the  time 
of  the  Plolenues  the  Jeff's  liad  borrowed 
the  use  of  allegories  from  their  Egyptian 
neiglilmfB,  and  thus  imbibed  Platonic  and 
PytSiagon'an  doctriiies,  which  they  treated 
as  tlie  hidden  and  syn'ibolical  sense  of  their 
own  bw.  Thus,without  bavins  the  appear- 
ance ofl)eing  indebte<l  to  the  ncatlien  phi- 
losupliers  they  could  make  an  arbitrary 
use  of  tiieir  syMtems.  These  s\*8tems  were 
likewise  mixeii  with  various  Oriental  tlie- 
ori«*8,  in  |>articular  resfirrting  tlie  nature 
of  (sinI.  Philo  zealoutUy  studied  this 
pliil(iMiphy,tlien  so  iwpuhirin  Alexandria ; 
and  either  because  he  did  not  sufficiently 
understand  tlie  Jewish  doctrines,  or  b&- 
cauM*  he  u-as  not  sattuficd  with  tli«*  literal 
sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  miugl«*<l  Pla- 
tonic dogmas  with  the  holy  st^ripliirrs, 
and  at«rrilM*d  them  to  M(mi>h.  Probably' 
he  foUoweil  tlie  example  of  the  Esscnes 
ami  Therapeuta*,  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  great  esteem,  tliougli  he  dnl 
not  adofK  tlieir  mode  of  Ufe.  He  con- 
sid«*n*4l  God  and  matter  as  coetemal 
princifilfs  ;  God  as  tlie  primitive  light, 
from  whoai*  rays  all  finite  intelligences 
|inK*eeil.  Th«*  un<lerstanding  or  wisdom 
r>f  (f«Ml  (v»><k),  he  calliHl  also  the  Son  of 
(«im!,  his  image,  according  to  which  God, 
by  his  cn.'aljve  |)owpr,  pnxlucetl  ilie  ma- 
t«»ria]  worid.  lit*  founds (Hirknowktige  of 
(fod  u|x>n  intuition,  i  h\  account  i>f  iliese 
doctrines,  Douterwek  consiit(*r«  him  as  one 
of  tlie  lirA  Alexandrian  New  Platonista. 


Philo  perfected  himself  also  in  eloqoe 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  public 
fairs,  in  which  his  fame  was  so  great 
he  was  sent  by  his  country  men,  in 
year  42,  at  the  head  of  an  embass; 
Rome,  to  defend  the  Jews  against 
calumnious  accusations  of  Apion 
others.  Caligula  wouki  not  admit 
embassy  into  his  presence,  and  Philo 
even  in  danger  of  losing  his  life, 
composed,  in  consequence,  a  written 
tification  of  the  Jews,  evinc^ing  great  lei 
hxg  and  skill  The  accounts  are  unwo 
of^lief,  which  state  that  Philo  went  a! 
wards  to  Rome  under  Claudius,  thai 
became  there  the  friend  of  the  apt 
Peter,  and  embraced  the  Christinn  i 
but  renounced  it  again  on  account 
some  mortifications  wliich  he  met  i 
Those  writings  of  Philo,  which  have  c 
down  to  us,  are  pubUshed  in  the  last 
most  complete  etiition  by  Manzey  (1 
don,  1742,  2  vols.,  folio);  afler  £im 
Pfeiffer(Erlangen,  1785  and  the  full 
ing  yeaiv,  5  vob.).  They  show  tliat  I 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  indu 
who  was  well  acc^uainted  widi  Greek 
losophy  and  literature,  and  arc  very  in 
for  those  who  would  learn  the  stati 
philosophy  at  that  time  in  Alexandria 

Philo  of  Biblos;  a  grammarian, 
lived  under  Nero  and  the  following 
perora  till  the  time  of  Adrian.  He  u 
lated  Sanchoniathon*s  Phoenician  llii 
into  Greek,  of  which  we  still  poastuM  a 
fragments. 

Philo  of  BTZA.vrirM,  who  lived  ii 
second  and  third  centuries,  is  inenti* 
as  the  author  of  a  work  on  niilitan 
pncs,  on  the  Seven  Wondeia  o{ 
Worid,  &:c.  Besides  these,  tliere  ar 
academic  and  a  stoic  philosopher  of 
luune. 

Philoctetes  ;  a  Grecian  hero,  so< 
Pcpan  aiul  Demonassa,  cvklHrated  fo 
skill  in  nn*hrry.  He  letl  tlie  warrior 
Methoiio,  Thaumacia,  MeliboM,  and 
zon  in  the  expedition  against  Trov ; 
liaving  been  bitten  in  his  foot,  niiil* 
was  otferiiig  sacrifice  in  tlie  islami 
Chr>'Ha,  by  a  s(.*rpent  which  guanlt*i 
temple,  he  tiecaine,  b^  the  mortifici 
of  wound,  so  ofit'iuHve  tliat  he  was 
back  to  I^;mnos,  and  tliere  dragged 
nine  miserable  yearn  in  hunentatioDS. 
acconling  to  tiie  propliecy  of  Helenus,' 
could  not  be  token  witliout  the  ar 
of  Hrrrules,  and  these  were  in  poam 
of  Phik)ctet(>s,  to  whom  the  hero 
given  them,  when  he  ascendr<l  his  fin 
pik*.  It  thervforo  liecame  neceiciar 
the  Gn^ians  before  Troy  to  recall  PL 
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lyw»  who  had  a^Fised  hia  ez- 
Pyrrhua  (according  to  abme,  Dio- 
ncfortook  the  embany;  the  latter, 
ang  to  heal  his  wound,  prevailed 
QD  to  return  to  Troy.  He  was 
'  Machaon  (or  .^sculapius),  and 
ny  Trojans,  among  whom  was 
d  fiillen  by  his  arrows,  the  city 
m.  The  history  of  Philoctetes 
3  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies 

LOOT.*  This  word,  among  the 
had  a  signification  which  includ- 
W6  now  call  philosophy,  litera- 
sciences,  and  die  theory  of  arts, 
t  excluded  their  practice.  Thus 
nd  rhetoric,  considered  as  sci- 
me  within  the  description  of  phi- 
Hit  philologists  were  not  expected 
itoiB  or  poets.  Cicero  calls  his 
tucalwoibs  ^tXoXoywTcpa,  asoppos- 
orations  ;  the  former  being  writ- 
didactic  or  argumentative,  the 
&  more  elegant  or  artificial  style. 
,  xiii,  12.)  We  are  informed' by 
s  {De  aiustr.  Granu,  c.  10)  that 
enes  of  Cyrene  was  tlie  first 
le  Greeks  who  assumed  the  name 
/Of.  He  was  a  man  of  unbouiid- 
ition,  a  physician,  philosopher, 
ter,  grammarian,  historian  and 
u^h  we  are  told  Uiat  he  excelled 
if  these  branches.  (Moreri.)  Be- 
ime,  a  philologer  or  philologist — 
words  are  used  in  the  English  lan- 
pvas  called  ypamtariKbSf  which  did 
1  a  grammarian  in  the  present  ac- 
I  of  the  word,  but  a  man  of  letters ; 
\i  Ktnae  literaiy  men  were  first 
;  Rome  liieraiij  and  aflerwards, 
eek  terminology  became  fashion- 
tmmaUci  and  philologu  Philolo- 
included  in  ancient  dmes,  with 
iptions,  every  thing  that  could  be 
i>mntscilnU).  In  those  days,  ho w- 
ence  was  circumscribed  within 
rrower  bounds  than  it  is  at  present, 
aerous  branches  which  compose 
now  called  natttral  science,  were 
lerfectly  known.  The  same  may 
f  geography,  astronomy  and  nat- 
OBophy.  All  diat  was  known  of 
iences,  witli  grammar,  rhetoric, 
c  logic,  metaphysics  and  ele- 
mathematics,  formed  an  aggrc- 
licfa  obtained  the  name  of  phi- 
intil  long  after  the  destruction  of 

article  comes  from  the  same  learned 
Ih  that  on  Lanptagef  aod  forms  a  whole 
fbe  interest  of  die  subject,  and  the  ori^- 
the  author's  views,  are  the  reason  of  the 
iwed  it— Ed 


the  Roman  empu« ;  and  that  is  the  Benae 
in  which  this  word  is  understood  in  many, 
if  not  most  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  Europe,  always  with  reference  to 
ancient,  and  not  to  modem  learning ;  hence 
criticism,  as  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  and  the  knowledge  of  an- 
cient coins  and  medals,  and  other  recon- 
dite antiquities,  are  considered  as  impor- 
tant branches  of  philology,  and  those 
which  chiefly  entide  their  followers  to  the 
name  of  pkdoU^ists.  This  opinion  was 
general  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  that  time  the  Bentleys,  the  Scaligers, 
the  Saumaises,  were  the  philologists  par 
excellence.  The  dictionary  of  the  French 
academy  defines  philology  inuHHon  qui 
embrasse  diverses  parties  des  helUs-lettres,  et 
principalemenl  la  critique,  A  century  ailer- 
wanls  Johnson  defined  it  criticism,  gram- 
matical learning.  But  of  late,  tlie  word 
philology  has  received  a  more  definite  and 
more  appropriate  meaning ;  and  it  seems 
now,  by  a  tacit  but  almost  universal  con- 
sent, to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  appro- 
priated to  that  science  which  embraces 
human  language  in  its  widest  extent,  an- 
alyzes and  compares  its  component  parts 
and  its  various  structures  in  thousands  of 
idioms  and  dialects,thatare  and  have  been 
spoken  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  ^lobe, 
and  from  the  whole  seeks  to  draw  mfer- 
cnces  that  may  lead  to  a  clearer  and  more 
extensive  knowledge  than  we  have  hither- 
to possessed  of  the  history  of  our  species, 
and  particularly  of  the  migrations  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  their  connexion  and  inter- 
course with  each  otiier;  for  language, 
though  perishable,  like  all  other  earthly 
things,  is  still  the  most  lasting  monument 
of  events  long  since  past,  and  the  surest 
means  of  transmitting  facts  tiirough  suc- 
cessive generations.  When  the  sounds 
of  a  language  have  ceastni  to  reverberate, 
and  no  longer  convey  ideas  through  the 
human  car,  that  language  still  lives  in 
written  characters,  wliich  speak  to  the 
mind  tiirough  tiie  eyes,  and  even  when 
the  sense  or  meaning  of  those  characters 
is  lost  or  forgotten,  genius,  aided  by  phi- 
lology, will,  after  many  ages,  revive,  at 
least  some  fragments,  and  Champollions 
will  arise,  whose  labors  will  perhaps  suc- 
ceed in  recovering  an  ancient  language, 
long  considered  as  not  only  dead,  but  pro- 
foundly buried  in  the  night  of  time.  A 
science  like  this,  so  wide  in  its  extent,  and 
yet  so  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts,  re- 
quires an  appropriate  name,  a  name  fa- 
miliar to  men  of  science,  and  such  as  the 
learned  worid  will  easily  be  led  to  adopt 
Various  denominations  have  been  attempt- 
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ed  to  be  given  to  it,  such  as  gfossogn^hyy 
s^JOMology^  and  othere  of  the  like  kind; 
nut  those  names  have  been  uniformly  re- 
jected. The  Germans,  with  more  suc- 
cess, have  called  it,  and  still  call  it  linguia' 
tUt;  but  no  other  European  nation  that  we 
know  of  has  followed  theur  example, 
while  the  name  philology^  for  some  years 
past,  appears  to  have  been  generally  adopt- 
ed, even  in  Grermany.  It  is  believed  that 
it  was  first  used  in  this  sense  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Webster,  in  his  excellent 
dictionary,  is  the  first  who  has  defined  the 
word  in  this,  its  most  appropriate  meaning. 
"  Philology,"  he  says,  "  is  that  branch  of 
literature  which  comprehends  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  etymology  or  origin  and  com- 
bination of  words,  and  whatever  relates  to 
the  history  and  present  state  of  lan- 
guages. It  sometimes  includes  rhetoric, 
poetry,  history  and  antiquities."  Indeed, 
the  word  phdology  has  been  gradually 
falling  off  nt>m  its  original  acceptation,  as 
no  longer  requisite  for  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  sciences  to  which  it  was  formerly 
applied.  Literature,  criticism,  archseolo- 
philosophy,  history,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
fogic,  metaph  vsics,  and  all  else  which  once 
came  under  this  sweeping  denomination, 
have  all  received  specific  and  appropriate 
names,  and  each  of  them  is  now  too  vast 
and  too  extensive,  and  many  of  them  too 
distant  from  each  other,  to  allow  of  their 
being  classed  under  one  general  appella- 
tion. The  word  philology,  therefore,  had 
become  as  it  were  in  cAeyance,  and  the 
science  of  human  language,  comprehend- 
ing all  its  various  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
has  very  properly  taken  hold  of  it,  and  ap- 
propriated it  to  itself  with  universal  con- 
sent Under  this  impression,  we  have 
headed  tiiis  article  Philology,  and  under  it, 
we  sliall  endeavor  to  give  a  ^neral  idea 
of  the  science  which  it  denominates.  The 
science  of  languages,  in  its  present  extent, 
is  of  very  late  date.  The  ancients  (we 
mean  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  had,  in- 
deed, analyzed,  with  great  judgment,  their 
respective  idioms,  and  reduced  them  to 
grammatical  systems  truly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  but  beyond  that  they  did  not 
go.  They  culled  every  language  but 
Uicir  own  harharous,  and  did  not  think 
any  other  worthy  of  attention.  We  have 
learned  nothing  from  them  of  the  Punic, 
nor  of  tlie  ancient  Persian,  though  they 
were  so  long  at  war  with  the  nations  that 
spoke  tliose  idioms.  Their  excessive 
pride  has  suffered  those  idioms  to  perish, 
though  there  is  rc&son  to  believe  that  tiiey 
were  both  rich  in  literature  of  their  own. 
Even  of  the  language  of  Egypt,  where  they 


so  long  governed,  the  RomanB  haw  toU 
us  nothmg,  and  the  Greeks  veiy  liitk 
How  interesting  would  be,  at  this  day,t 
Coptic  grammar,  written  by  a  Roman  or 
Gr^k  grammarian,  with  some  ezplaoir 
tion,  at  least,  of  theur  hieroglyphic  cnsnM> 
ters,  more  satisfactory  than  what  we  haie 
received  from  Herodotus  and  Cleinent  of 
Alexandria!  An  incomplete  tFanslatioD 
of  the  works  of  Horus  Apollo  is  all  tiMC 
we  have,  and  it  has  rather  increased  Hbm 
dispelled  our  ignorance  of  the  system  of 
that  ancient  mode  of  writing.  It  led  v 
into  a  false  track,  in  which  we  contioaed 
until  Champollion  showed  us  another  asd 
a  better  way.  This  prejudice  continued 
until  a  very  late  period.  Even  in  the  da^ 
of  Dante,  retrarch  and  Macchiavelli,  aod 
later  still,  in  those  of  Ariosto  and  Tun, 
the  beautiful  Italian  language  was  sqied, 
in  opposition  tathe  Latin,  fo  Ungwi  tA- 
gore ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lingua  rutHca^  tfat 
patois,  the  jargon,  the  dialect  of  the  mdnr. 
The  same  contempt  followed  the  oiuier 
modem  idioms.  It  was  taught  in  the  col- 
leges that  there  were  but  four  moCkr 
Umgues,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Hebiew 
and  the  Syriac  (the  two  last  were  added 
by  the  theologians  on  account  of  tfadr 
supposed  sacr^  origin).  All  other  laa- 
guages  were  mere  dialects.  The  GcraiaiH 
of  course,  was  included,  though  derifcd 
from  neither  of  the  pretended  motfair 
tongues.    Such  was  the  ignorance  tfait 

Prevailed  on  the  subject  of  ianguaM 
n  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cloud  be- 
gan  to  be  dispelled,  but  mdually  indeed 
A  great  step  was  made  by  Messieurs  dt 
Port  Royal,  who,  in  1660,  published  didr 
Grammcdre  ghUraU  el  rctuonnde,  thewod 
of  Amaud  and  Lancelot,  two  of  tboir 
members.  Here  the  first  attempt  was  msdi 
to  generalize  the  grammatical  scieoet^ 
and  to  deduce  from  it  principles  and  niki 
applicable  to  all  languages.  That  woik 
was  much  and  justly  admired  when  it  ap- 
peared, and  has  been  die  model  of  almoit 
all  that  have  been  published  since  on  tte 
same  subject  But  the  foundation  iw 
wanting  for  such  a  work  at  that  timai 
The  knowledge  of  languages  was  yet  con- 
fined to  a  few.  The  Gre^  the  iJiitiii,  tfci 
Hebrew,  with  the  French  and  Itdioii 
and,  perhaps,  the  Spanish,  were  the  dmH 
that  a  philologist  aspired  to  know.  Out 
cannot  refrain  from  smiling,  when  be  sees 
Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,  afW  stating  t 
principle  or  rule  common  to  the  languagei 
that  th^  knew,  gravely  asserting  tluit  ttH 
principle  governs  in  ev^  language  {dm 
totUes  leslangwiy  This  assertion  b  fie- 
quently  met  with  m  the  General  GfimiiHif 
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nd  may  at  this  day  be  as  often  easily  dis- 
roved.  The  Tariety  of  forms  existing  in 
inguagea  was  not  even  suspected.  The 
rusBionaries  had  not  yet  made  known  tlie 
zciaordinary  structure  of  tlie  Chinese  on 
lie  one  baud,  and  of  the  American  idioms 
n  the  other ;  what  litde  was  known  of 
bem  might  produce  a  momentary  won- 
er,  but  did  not  excite  tlie  curiosity  of 
ramroarians  and  philologists.  It  was  not 
Atil  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
entuiy  that  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
iew  of  the  various  languages  of  men  be- 
an to  be  taken  by  the  learned.  M.  Mau- 
ertuifl,  who  did  not  deserve  all  tlie  ridi- 
ule  which  the  jealousy  of  Voltaire  en- 
eavored  to  throw  upon  him,  published 
n  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  in 

rhicb  be  recommended  studying  tlie  id- 
Una  even  of  savage  and  barbarous  nations, 
because,"  said  he,  there  may  be  found 
mong  them  some  that  are  formed  on  ntw 
kms  tcfeoff."  So  litde  was  die  world 
fepared  for  this  view  of  tlie  subject,  tliat 
L  Turgot,  a  man,  certainly,  of  great 
epae  and  judgment,  who  was  aAerwarda 
ainiater  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  in 
■milar  essay  that  he  published,  thought 
n^KT  to  sneer  at  this  expression,  saying 
liac  he  could  not  understand  what  was 
leant  by  pUms  of  ideas.  The  science  was 
leo  in  its  infancy.  Languages  were  con- 
dered  only  in  respect  to  the  etymology 
r  their  words  and  their  affinity  with  each 
ber.  For  more  than  three  centuries,  at- 
mplB  had  been  made  from  time  to 
ne  to  collect  materials  for  the  compari- 
o  of  languages.  These  consisted  of  vo- 
lNilarie0,and  of  the  Lord's  prayer  printed 
▼arious  idioms^  but  all  on  a  very  limited 
ale.  Adelung  has  given  us  a  list  of 
owe  worira  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume 
the  MUkridaUSj  becinnine  with  Johanii 
Mldbener,  who,  aliout  Uie  year  14*27, 
the  ena  of  a  book  of  travels,  publislied 
B  Paitr  JVoffer  in  tlio  Annenian  and 
irtar  languages.  In  all  diese  the  science 
m  considered  as  confined  to  the  knowl- 
ige  and  comparison  of  words ;  die  im- 
fftance  of  the  grammatical  forms  and  in- 
mal  structure  of  the  various  idioms  might 
iTe  atnick  some  privileged  minds,  as  it  did 
atof  M.  Maupertuis,  but  it  was  far  from 
ing  understood  by  the  grammarians  and 
dluogists  of  that  day.  The  science  did 
n,  h^D  to  extend  its  bounds  until  about 
e  penod  of  our  revolution,  llervas,  in 
1B4|  published  at  Cesena,  in  die  Roman 
itei^  bis  catalofrue  of  known  languages 
Wolatfro  ddU  iJngut  emosduUy  t  JVb- 
BM  ddU  hro  4ffim&  t  DiversUh),  and  af- 
rwarda  bk  polygkx  vocabidary  of  150 


languages,  and  a  collection  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  more  than  900.  But,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  composidon  of  these 
works,  an  illustrious  sovereign,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  Cadiarine 
the  Second,  empress  of  Russia,  was  med- 
itating another,  on  a  plan  much  more  ex- 
tensive, which  was  no  less  than  a  compar- 
ative vocabulary  of  all  die  languages  in 
the  world.  This  noble  idea  she  not  oidy 
conceived,  but  actually  carried  into  exe- 
cution, with  the  aid  of  professor  Pallas, 
for  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Jankiewitsch,  for  those 
of  Africa  and  America.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  philology  began  to  be  a  science. 
Still  etymology  alone  was  the  only  object 
which  that  great  work  had  in  view.  The 
various  structure  of  languages  had  not  yet 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned.  In 
the  celebrated  French  Encydopidit,  un- 
der the  word  Languty  languages,  in  diis 
resi>ect,  are  divided  only  into  two  classes, 
those  which  admit  of  inversions,  like  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  some  measure 
the  Gcnnan,  and  those  which  do  not,  like 
the  French  and  some  odier  modem  Eu- 
ropean idioms.  The  monosyllabic  Chi- 
nese, ^itli  its  absence  of  forms,  the  lK>ly- 
syllabic  and  ]>olysynthetic  structure  of  the 
American  languages,  were  not  at  all  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  classification  of 
tlie  various  modes  of  human  s])eech ;  in- 
deed, that  classification  had  not  even  been 
attempted,  either  in  respect  to  etymo- 
logical atlinities,  or  to  the  grammatical 
construction  and  arran^ment  of  words ; 
or,  if  some  efforts  were  made,  they  were 
so  limite<l  in  their  range,  and  on  the  whole 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  they  are  undescn-- 
ing  of  any  attention  at  tiiis  day.  To  two 
illustrious  Germans,  John  Christoiiher 
Adelung,  and  his  able  successor,  John 
Severin  Vaster,  is  due  die  honor  of  having 
lirst  presented  the  world  widi  a  scientific 
classitication  of  all  die  known  languages, 
and  a  correct  description  of  each  idiom, 
[larticularly  with  regard  to  its  grammatical 
structure.  *  This  was  done  m  their  ad- 
mirable work,  the  Mithridates,  a  work  so 
well  known  to  the  learned,  diat  it  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  more  than  its  title. 
We  may  venture  to  call  this  book,  with- 
out fear  of  being  contradicted,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  philological  knowledge;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  deserves 
to  be  placed  among  die  greatest  and  hap- 
piest efforts  of  die  human  mind.  A 
translation  of  it  into  the  English  or  French 
language  has  been  long  desired,  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  no  one  has  been  yet  found 
to  attempt  it  M.  Balbi  has  hitely  pub- 
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lishod,  at  Paris,  a  valuable  work,  entitled 
Mas  Etiinogra^phiqat  du  Globe^  in  which 
he  gives  a  succinct  view  of  the  different 
languages,  with  the  addition  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  since  tlic  publicatkn  of  the 
Ji&hridates.  But  the  form  wliich  he  has 
adopted^hat  of  a  large  folio  atlas,  with 
synoptic  tables — has  prevented  him  from 
executing  as  perfect  a  work  as  he  mi^ht 
otherwise  have  done  with  the  knowledge 
and  talent  which  he  possesses ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  a  translation  of  the 
MWuridatts  is  still  a  desideratum  in  the 
philological  science.  The  fashionable 
mode,  imitated  from  Lesage,  of  publish- 
ing every  thing  in  the  shajie  of  an  atlas, 
appears  to  us  the  most  inconvenient  tliat 
could  have  been  chosen  fur  a  work  of 
science.  Besides  the  unwieldy  size  of  those 
ffigantic  books,  they  have  the  incuralilc  de- 
fect of  being  like  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
where  every  thing  must  be  condensed  or  di- 
lated, so  as  to  fill  the  given  space  allotted  to 
each  part  of  the  subject  It  is  one  of  the 
childish  whims  of  the  present  day,  which, 
like  all  other  similar  fancies,  will  last  only 
for  a  time,  and  be  forgotten.  Neverdie- 
lesB,  we  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the 
work  of  M.  Balbi.  Next  to  the  MUhri- 
datesj  we  think  it  the  most  useful  book  of 
its  kind  that  has  appeared  witliin  «this 
century.  It  will  afibni  considerable  aid  to 
'tfiose  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  that  science.  Wo  only  repet  that  he 
did  not  follow  the  method  of  his  prede- 
cessors, which  we  think  infinitely  better 
adapted  to  the  subject  The  progress  of 
philology  since  the  publication  of  the 
empress  Catharine's  vocabulary  and  of 
the  MUkridates,  and  particularly  suice  the 
general  pacification  of  1814,  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived.  We  wish  we  could 
mention  here  all  the  valuable  and  im- 
portant works  that  have  appeared  in  tlie 
thirty  years  that  iiave  elapsed  of  the  pres- 
ent centur}',  in  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in  the  U. 
States,  either  on  the  general  subject  of 
languages,  or  on  particular  idioms  till  then 
little  known,  and  some  xof  which  were 
even  entirely  unknown  to  the  learned. 
The  shortest  notices  that  we  could  take  of 
all  those  publications  would  fill  more  than 
the  remamder  of  the  space  allotted  to  this 
article.  It  would  give  us  infinite  pleas- 
ure to  expatiate  on  the  labors  of  Adelung, 
Klaproth,  the  two  Humboldts,  De  Sacy, 
Remusat,  Jomard,  St  Martin,  Pougens, 
Bumouf,  Akerblad,  Young,  Colebrooke, 
Ohampollion,  Heeren,  Eichhom,  Stewart, 
Murray,  Barton,  Hodgson,  Pickering, 
Webeter,  and  so  many  othera,  whoee 


names  crowd  so  fiist  upon  our  pen,  thtf 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  8tojp,aiMl  pio- 
ceed  to  another  part  of  our  subfecU  From 
the  aggregate  of  the  labors  of  these  men 
and  their  Ulustrious  predeceaBOrs,  has  re- 
sulted the  science  which  we  call  pkUology 
— a  science  as  vast  in  its  extent  as  interat- 
ing  in  its  details.  Like  all  other  sciencea, 
it  requires  to  be  subjected  to  aome  method- 
ical onler,  in  order  that  a  comprebensife 
view  may  be  taken  of  its  whole  extent, 
and  a  regular  system  pursued  m  the 
study  of  its  component  parts.  We  do 
not  find  that  any  attempt  has  been  madeio 
Europe  to  give  to  philology  a  definiie 
form,  by  delmeating  its  constituent  mem- 
bers. We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  adopi, 
as  the  only  one  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  the  division  which  Mr.  Dupoooevi 
has  made  of  it,  into  three  principal  paitt^ 
which  he  calls  jfhonolofnf^  €tymoiofnu  and 
ideology,  and  which  hedefinai  as  loUein: 

Phonology  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  human  voice.  It 
teaches  us  to  distinguish  those  souadi, 
with  their  various  tones,  accents  sad 
inflections ;  to  analyze,  class  and 
them  with  each  other,  and  represent 
as  much  as  possible  by  visible  signs. 
Etymology  is  the  knowledge  of  those  coo- 
Btituent  parts  of  speech  that  we  callmndt 
By  means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  tncs 
the  affinities  of  the  different  Idioms  of  the 
earth,  and  the  filiation  of  the  numerom 
races  and  families  of  men  who  inbabit  ii; 
and,  lastly,  ideology  is  the  companoie 
study  of  the  grammatical  forms  and  idio- 
matic structure  of  languaffee,  by  wUdi 
we  are  taught  to  distinguiui  the  di&M 
shapes  in  which  ideas  combine  themseha^ 
in  order  to  fix  perceptions  in  our 
and  transmit  them  to  those  of 
(See  the  Preface  to  the  trandation  of 
berger's  Grammar  of  the  Lenm-Leoip^ 
or  Delaware  Language,  in  the  IVanr 
tions  of  tlie  American  Philoaouhica]  Soci' 
ety,  vol.  iii,  new  series,  p.  75w)  Hafaf 
adopted  this  division  of  our  geneial  m^ 
ject,  we  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible^  t» 
sider  separately  each  of  the  three  pmUff 
which  it  is  composed. 

I.  Phonology.  This  we  have  drfvi 
to  be  ^  the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  ^ 
duced  by  the  human  voice."  AcoonNf 
to  tliis  definition,  it  seems  to  include  wmt> 
and  it  does,  in  fact,  comprehend  ilfi' 
music  is  a  langua^,and  the  only  one 
may  bo  called  univensaL  It  is  tnii^  ^ 
its  sphere  is  limited;  still  itconvejtlk* 
impression  of  passions  and  feeUn^  M 
mind  to  mind  by  means  of  audible  iossil 
and,  coupled   with  the  lannasi  • 
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ifliieii  we  call  fontamme^  there  is  .maimer  into  actkm ;  the  tones  of  the 
lUDT  thing  that  it  cannot  commmu-  speaker  difier  more  from  each  other  in 
When  we  speak  of  the  language  strength  than  in  acuteness  or  gravtQr— in 
M§  we  exclude  those  that  are  short,  speech  is  monotonous,  when  not 
'  conventional,  such  as  are  taught  modified  by  strong  passion  or  feeling ;  and, 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  which  they  in  that  case,  it  modukites  within  a  veiy 
jnon  among  themselves:  we  mean  narrow  compass,  which  is  not  susceptible 
stone  proc^Bding  from  natural  im-  of  division,  like  the  mu8i<»l  scale ;  and, 
and  which  every  one  will  under-  indeed,  the  word  modulation  would  be 
without  previous  teaching.   Music  here  improperly  applied,  for  the  risNi|;  and 
intomime,  therefore,  considered  as  fidling  of  the  orator's  voice,  in  speakuiff,is 
of  communication  between  men,  no  more  than  what,  in  music,  is  caUed 
ikening  ideas,  perceptions  and  feel-  txprtstuni,  and  it  is  not  more  susceptible 
IT  means  of  audible  sounds  and  visi-  or  notation  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
na,  are  parts  of  the  general  science  The  musician  has  his  F.  and  FF.,  and  P. 
ology ;  and  music,  which  speaks  to  and  PP.,  for  forU^  foriisnmo^  and  pumo, 
r,  comes  properly  within  tliat  divis-  piamssimoy  and  his  marks  >  and 
it  which  we  call  phonology.   The  to  swell  or  diminish  gradually  the  sound 
I  of  which  music  is  composed  have  of  a  particular  note:  ^yond  that,  he  has 
imense  advantage  over  all  other  no  guide  but  his  feeling  and  taste,  and  the 
I  produced  by  the  human  voice,  instruction  of  a  |;ood  master,  aided  by  ex- 
ile susceptible  of  being  divided  into  ercise  and  practice.   This  miiHicians  call 
as  minute  and  as  near^  accurate  as  method,  A  man  may  read  and  write  music 
IT  can  discriminate ;  so  that  their  in  perfccdon,  but,  without  method,  he  will 
t  infinite  combinations  may,  by  a  not  be  a  good  singer ;  so  one  may  read 
MMiventional  signs,  be   presented  and  write  his  language  witli  perfect  cor- 
^  the  eye  to  the  mental  ear,  in  a  recmess ;  wiiliout  method,  he  will  not  be 
m  manner  from  one  end  of  tlie  an  orator ;  and  that  method  carmot  be 
to  the  other.   And  this  is  not  all :  learned  from  notes  or  written  signs,  but 
iiration  of  each  sound,  and  of  the   must  be  acquired  by  instruction,  exercise 
tli  of  silence,  are  as  accurately  and  practice,  coupled  with  that  natural 
id  by  thoee  signs  as  the  sounds  disposition,  without  which  there  can  be 
elves;  so  that  the  most  complicated  neither  a  musician  nor  an  orator.   But  if 
of  muac  is  sung  or  executed  at  St.  tlie  sounds  which  are  the  elements  of 
iburg  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  at  speech  are  not  divisible  in  the  same  map- 
n  or  at  Philadelphia:  as  far  as  it  ner  as  those  from  which  music  proceeds, 
l8»  therefore,  music  may  be  called  a  tliey  are,  nevertheless,  susceptible  of  dis- 
•gallanguage. — It  has  been  frequent-  crimination  from  each  other,  and  may  be 
ed  whether  the  oratorical  sounds  or  divided  into  classes,  though  not  into  inter- 
eould  not  be  described  by  signs,  in   vals.   A  much  greater  number  of  organs 
me  manner  as  those  of  music.   Va-  concurs  in   their  production   than  in 
attempts  have  been  made  to  that  that  of  the  musical  tones.   The  head,  tlie 
,and  doctor  James  Rush,  of  Phila-  breast,  the  lunffs,  the  tliroat,  the  lips,  the 
ia,  has  written  a  very  learned  and   tongue,  tlie  palate,  the  teeth,  and  even  the 
tous  treatise  on  the  subject   But  all  nose — all  lend  their  aid  to  tlie  formation 
ittempCs  have  fiiiled,  and,  from  the  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  language. 
3  of  the  thing,  must  always  fiiil.  We  M.  Court  de  Gobelin  has  described  aiia- 
endenvor  to  explain  the  reason  of   tomically  the  manner  in  which  the  dificr- 
ipinion.    The  musical  souuils  or  ent  souuds  are  produced,  in  his  Histoire 
proceeding  from  the  grave  to  the  naJturtUt  de  la  Parole,  to  which  we  refer 
,  and  vice  vena,  form,  as  it  were,  an   our  readers.    In  the  analysis  of  these 
ding  and  descending  line,  easily  di-  sounds,  and  in  the  means  of  representing 
9  into  parts,  which  the  ear  can  a|>-  them  by  visible  signs,  consists  tlie  priuci- 
ite.   Tnis  efl^t  is  pro<luced  by  cer-   pal  part  of  the  branch  of  science  which 
organs,  which  operate  by  pressure,  we  call  phonologv.   This  seems  easy  at 
^  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  singer  a  first  view,  particularly  when  we  consider 
v  or  lesser  quantity  of  air,  and  tlie  small  number  of  elementaiy  signs 
Dg  the  external  air  variously,  accord-  contained  in  our  alphabets,  which  are,  in 
o  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  act,   general,  sufiicicut  ior  practical  use  in  tlie 
li  it  would  be  difficult  and  it  is  not  Euigiiagt«  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
■sry  here  to  describe.  Those  orgoiis,  to  which  they  lielong ;  but,  if  we  extend 
eaJtingi  are  not  called  in  the  same  our  prospect,  and  attempt  to  describe  all 
u  X.  8 
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the  elementary  sounds  whicli  the  human 
organs  may,  and,  in  fact,  do,  utter,  for  the 
purpose  of  oral  communication  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world,  we  find  our- 
selves at  once  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties. There  is  no  common  standard  for 
the  pronunciation  of  any  given  vowel  or 
consonant  Their  mode  of  utterance  va- 
ries in  different  countries,  so  tliat  it  can 
hardly  be  recognised  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er. Take,  for  instance,  the  vowel  a,  not 
its  acute  sound  in  the  English  word  grace, 
but  what  is  commonly  called  the  French 
and  Italian  a.  The  first  thing  that  will 
strike  an  ex|)erienced  phonologist  is,  that 
this  sound  does  not  at  all  exist  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  not  the  a  in  call 
that  is  too  broad ;  not  the  a  in  father  that 
is  too  acut^,  and  it  rather  approximates 
to  the  French  broad  e  in  tele,  as  articulat- 
ed in  solemn  discourse,  and  on  the  stage. 
If  this  should  be  still  doubted,  we  will 
iLsk  an  Englishman  to  pronounce  the 
French  word  barbier.  He  will  at  once 
give  to  the  a  the  long  and  acute  sound  of 
a  in  the  English  word  barber.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  pronunciation  of 
this  letter  a  is  the  Shibboleth  by  which  an 
Englishman  or  a  North  American  is  soon- 
est detected  in  speaking  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  teachers  will  acknowledge  that 
Uiey  find  it  most  difficult  to  make  their 
scholars  pronounce  it  properly.  As  to 
consonants,  similar  difliculties  exist  The 
English  th  (the  delta  and  theta  of  the 
modern  Greeks)  is  seldom  correctly  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  have  not  these 
sounds  in  their  native  language.  The 
English  sh  and  the  French  ch  have  by  no 
means  the  same  sound.  There  are  na- 
tions who  confound  the  b  and  the  v,  the 
b  and  the  p,  the  d  and  the  t,  and  cannot 
discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
Mohawks  pronounce  the  k  so  nearly  like 
the  sound  of  g  hard,  that  it  requires  a 
very  nice  ear  to  distinguish  which  of  the 
two  it  is.  The  reverend  Mr.  Williams,  a 
native  Mohawk  of  mixed  blood,  afler 
much  hesitation,  at  last  determined  in 
favor  of  k.  Before  that  time,  both  letters 
hail  been  indifferently  used  in  their  alpha- 
bet to  represent  it  It  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  whether  the  ancient 
Greeks  pronounced  the  $  like  our  6  or  v. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  it  represented 
a  sound  partakuig  of  both.  The  Spaniards 
use  these  two  letters  indifferently.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  sounds  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  particularly  the  vowel  sounds,  slide 
into  each  other  by  imperceptible  shades, 
which  may  be  divided  ad  trdinUunu  and 
the  namber  of  their  diviaioDS  ib  only  limit- 


ed by  the  power  of  the  ear  to  Biscriminate 
tliem.  Thus  from  a  to  o  there  are  a  great 
number  of  intenuediate  sounds.  The 
monosyllable  JO,  pronounced  by  an  elegant 
woman  of  Berlin  or  Dresden,  lias  the 
small  short  sound  of  the  French  a  in  pdpd : 
a  Suabian  peasant,  on  the  contrary,  will 
say  jo,  with  the  prolonged  sound  of  our 
broadest  o.  It  is  probably  from  this  anal- 
ogy that  the  double  aa  in  the  Danbh  lan- 
guage lias  the  sound  of  o  ,*  and  the  same 
sound  is  expressed  in  Swedish  by  8. 
Proceeding  from  the  erave  to  the  acute, 
the  sound  a  falls  into  die  French  i  open, 
then  to  tlie  acute  a,  as  in  gractj  Jace,  and, 
becoming  still  more  acute,  it  is  heard  as 
the  English  ee,  or  the  French  and  Italian  i. 
We  have  shown  how  the  consonants  are 
often  confounded  witli  each  other.  All 
this  proceeds  from  tlie  various  motion,  the 
greater  or  lesser  a[)crture  or  pressure  of  the 
organs  employed  in  speech,  and,  for  want 
of  a  common  standai^d,  or,  if  we  may  so 
Express  ourselves,  diapason,  it  is  impoesible 
to  convey  an  idea  of^  those  differences  in 
sounds,  and  their  nice  shades  and  gnids-* 
tions,  otherwise  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  ear.  Nothing  more  can  be  obtained 
by  a  reference  to  sounds  that  are  known 
than  an  imperfect  approximation ;  whence 
it  happens  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  fiir- 
eign  language,  though  ever  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  our  own,  can  never  be  learned 
from  books,  and  when,  at  a  certain  age, 
the  organs  of  speech  have  lost  that  flexi- 
bility which  they  possess  only  in  earij 
youth,  even  the  pracdcal  aid  of  a  niHler 
is  oflen  found  insufficient  When  m 
pass  from  sounds  that  are  known,  that  ia* 
those  to  which  our  ears  have  become 
more  or  less  accustomed,  from  Uieir  exit- 
ing in  languages  which  we  have  at  lean 
heard  spoken,  or  from  their  bearing  a 
great  analogy  to  tliose  of  our  idiom,  and 
proceed  to  those,  which  our  ears  haie 
never  heard,  and  which  bear  no  analogy 
to  those  that  we  know,  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  those  sounds  to  the  mental  m 
by  means  of  written  signs,  becomes  inm- 
perable.  Such  are  the  whistled  t9  of  the 
belawares,  the  c  of  the  Peruvians  and 
Othomts,  which  the  Hispano-Americso 
grammarians  call  casUmwtiUy  which  ipe 
cannot  describe  otherwise  than  by  sayioff 
that  it  is  something  hkc  our  A,  pronounem 
from  the  throat  only,  and  imitating  the 
noise  of  a  monkey  cracking  nuts;  the 
yenot  of  the  Russians  (bi),  Bomeching  likt 
our  sound  wt,  pronounced  very  short,  and 
struck  by  the  preceding  consonant  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  described ;  the 
Polish  crossed  f,  the  guttural  aound,  aid 
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uliar  to  the  Hottentots.  These  and 
im  that  could  be  mentioned,  >we 
means  of  making  known,  except 
the  medium  of  the  physical  ear. 
B  who  never  heani  them,  no 
igOB  can  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
trance.  The  degrees  of  the  mu- 
e  are  conveyed  from  one  country 
if  by  means  of  instruments,  vio- 
ii^  from  which  an  accurate 
lem  may  be  every  where  obtain- 
were  possible  to  invent  u  median- 
should,  in  tlie  same  manner,  con- 
)  ear  the  various  sounds  produced 
rgans  of  speech,  it  would  be  an 

advantage  to  phonology.  We 
hat  It  would  be  possible  to  effect 
lology  possessed  the  same  attrac- 
iitfic ;  but  the  Vaucansons  of  the 
hardly  undertake  it  for  this  dry 

It  appeara  impossible  to  us,  at 
result,  to  make  a  complete  and 
^oeral  alphabet  of  all  tlic  sounds 
n  the  different  languages  of  the 
I  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  is 
d  of  approximation,  by  means  of 
hilologists  may  more  easily  com- 

and  convey  to  each  other  the 
ich  particular  sound  as  nearly  as 
;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged 
ticularly  as  relates  to  barbarous 
ire  called)  and  newly  discovered 
B,  tlie  mode  now  adopted  of  ex- 
or  representing  tlie  sounds  by  the 
cal  signs  of  the  nation  to  which 
r  belongSyis  very  inconvenient,  and 
strange  mistakes;  for  instance, 
)  of  prince  Lee-Boo  of  the  Pelcw 
ill  appear  to  a  Frenchman  to  be 
1  of  two  dissyllables,  because,  ac- 
>  his  own  orthography,it  should  be 
JirBou ;  and,  then,  an  Italian  will 
the  same  mistake,  and  read  Li- 
^ur  learned  philologist  Mr.  Pi<5k- 
I  published  an  Essay  on  a  unifonn 
phy  for  the  Indian  Languages 
America,  which  we  consider  as 
frork  of  the  kind  tliat  has  yet  ap- 
The  alphabet  that  he  proposes 
I  almost  universally  adopted  by 
1  missionaries,  not  only  on  this 

but  in  the  South  sea  islands. 
8  of  twenty-seven  letters,  all  bor- 
rni  our  Roman  alphabet  These 
Dsist  of  five  pure  and  five  nasal 
he  latter  distinguished  from  the 
f  a  cedilla  underneath,  as  in  the 
rthography,  sixteen  consonants, 
Bpinte  L  The  guttural  sound  of 
tx»  represented  by  AA,  tlie  author 
sen  mfiwd  of  the  Greek  character 
istaken  fiv  our  double  letter  x,  as 


his  principal  objects  were  simplicity  in 
theoiy  and  facility  in  practice,  in  both  of 
which  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  succeeded 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  (See  the  Me^ 
moirs  qf  the  *^mcrican  Academy  of  ArU 
and  Sciences,  vol.  iv,  p.  319.)  While  we 
think  that  such  a  general  alphabet  may  be 
of  U9G  for  unwritten  languages,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  entirely  useless  for  those 
that  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  and 

f)ro[)erly  suited  to  their  idiom.  Sir  Wil- 
iani  Jones,  and,  oiler  him,  M.  de  Voliiey, 
have  expressed  tlie  wish  that  our  Roman 
alphabet  might  be  employed  in  writing  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  latter  has  lefl  a  consid- 
erable legacy  to  be  employed  in  premi- 
ums to  those  who  should  discover  the 
best  mode  of  attaining  that  end.  We  can- 
not perceive  what  lienefits  will  arise  from 
it  He  who  knows  those  languages  will, 
of  course,  be  able  to  read  their  writing ; 
and  he  must  know  how  to  read  it,  otiier- 
wise  their  books  will  be  to  him  a  dead  let- 
ter ;  and  to  those  who  do  not,  our  Roman 
letters  will  convey  no  better  idea  of  the 
sounds  of  tliose  idioms  than  the  characters 
which  the  nations  which  speak  tliem  have 
adopted  for  themselves — nay,  we  rather 
think  that  they  will  be  apt  to  mislead 
tliem.  It  has  become  fashionable  in  Eu- 
rope to  represent  the  unknown  sounds  in 
Oriental  proper  names  by  letters  different 
from  those  formerly  used,  as  if  they  could 
convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  sound 
which  the  car  has  never  heard.  Thus 
some  will  write  the  j^mn  or  the  Khordn, 
Kairo  instead  of  Cairo,  sultaun  instead  of 
sultan  ;  and  various  similar  attempts  are 
made  to  assimilate  our  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  to  tliat  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong.  These  only  serve  to 
confuse  the  reader,  and  do  not  contribute 
in  the  least  to  the  advancement  of  s<;^ence. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  into  how  many 
shapes  the  name  of  poor  Gengis-Khan  has 
been  tortured,  in  order  to  come  nearer  to 
the  true  pronunciadon  of  his  name.  We 
have  gained  nothing  by  these  vain  at- 
tempts, except  that  in  these  fiintastic 
dresses  we  no  longer  know  our  old  ac- 
quaintance. We  have  taken  notice,  in 
our  sixth  volume,  under  the  head  huHan 
LanguageSy  of  tlie  curious  alphabet  in- 
vented by  the  Indian  philosopher  Guest 
to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  Cherokee 
idiom,  which  may  now  be  considered  as 
a  tmlten  tongue.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
what  is  said  on  that  subject  in  page  «599  of 
tliat  volume.  We  invite  them  to  meditate 
upon  it;  it  is  pregnant  with  reflections 
which,  \£  followed  through  all  the  chain 
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of  ideas  to  which  they  give  rise,  will  great- 
ly contribute  to  extend  and  to  improve  the 
phonological  science,  which  has  not  yet 
made  any  considerable  progress,  and  may 
still  be  considered  as  in  its  infanc^^ — if. 
Etymology.  This  branch^  of  philology 
considers  words  only  in  relation  to  their 
origin,  and  to  their  connexion  with  or  re- 
lation to  each  other.  We  have  little  to 
add  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  our  fourth  volume,  in  the  arti- 
cle Etymologyj  to  which  we  refer  our 
reader.  We  would  refer  him  also  to  the 
excellent  work  of  president  de  Broeses, 
entitled  TVaiU  de  la  rhrmation  m6chanique 
des  Larmes,  et  des  Prinapts  phynqius  de 
PEtymo&gie  (Paris,  an  IX,  2  voi&,  l2mo.), 
in  which  this  topic  is  fully  and  most  learn- 
edly discussed.  The.object  of  etymology 
is,  by  means  of  the  similarity,  affiniw  and 
probable  derivation  of  words  in  different 
languages,  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
successive  migrations  of  men  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  thus  to  extend  and 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Many  learned  men  have 
thought  that  the  science  of  etymology 
would  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  tlie 
primitive  langua^  which  was  spoken  by 
man  at  the  creation.  We  have  given  our 
opmion  on  this  subject  under  the  head 
Lianguagtf  in  the  seventh  volume  of  this 
work,  and  we  will  not  repeat  what  we 
have  said  there.  We  have  shown,  also, 
that  the  verbal  affinities  which  late  investi- 
gations have  discovered  between  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  those  of  Western 
Asia  vanish  firom  tlie  moment  when  we 
have  crossed  the  river  Ganges,  and  are  not 
to  be  found  in  tlie  idioms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  All  attempts  to  show  the 
contrary  have  hitherto  failed.  It  is  no 
reason,  however,  for  further  inquiry  to  be 
abandoned.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
facts  investigation  may  bring  to  light 
The  affinities  which  have  been  shown  to 
exist  between  the  Sanscrit,  for  instance, 
and  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages, 
are  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  and 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  too  strong- 
ly asserting  the  impossibility  of  further 
discoveries.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
etymological  science  is  very  uncertain, 
and  is  full  of  fiilse  lights,  ever  ready  to  de- 
ceive and  mislead  us.  What  greater  re- 
semblance can  there  be  between  two 
words  than  between  the  Indian  name  of 
our  river  Potomac  and  the  Greek  word 
worafAi  (a  river)  ?  And  yet  it  is  veir  certain 
that  the  former  is  not  derived  mm  the 
latter,  for  its  Indian  etymologv  is  well 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  who  woukl 


believe,  if  it  were  not  an  undoobled 
that  our  word  tragtAf  is  deriTed  iroin  a 
Greek  word  signifying  a  goaif  and  iHio 
would  now  suppose  that  t£d  English  woid 
wig  is  derived  from  the  Latin  fUm  (a  burfi 
This,  however,  may  be  easily  shown  ^- 
Latin,  piku ;  Spanish,  pdo^  thence  pefaiei ; 
French,  perruque  ;  Dutch,  peruik  ;  Eng- 
lish, penmck,  ptrwigy  periwigs  and,  bj  con- 
tracuon,  wig,  TIm  Ruasian  and  Latin 
languages  appear  to  be  entirdy  difienot 
from  each  other,  yet  many  veiiwi  af> 
finities  may  be  found  between  dienL  Wt 
will  mention  here  a  ftw,  eztiiioted  fiw 
an  excellent  dissertadon  by  Mr.  Fredede 
Adelung,  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  i 
of  the  empress  Catharine  in 
philological  knowledge : 


Russian. 
Pastir, 
Charoschf 
PaschHy 
Ovets, 


Krugom^ 

Spinu^ 

Beret, 

bum, 

Saekeroit^ 

StroU, 

Dom, 

ObiioMi, 

Pahn, 

Saedit, 


Eoriiah. 
Shepnerd, 
Dear, 
He  feeds, 
Sheep, 
HeseeSy 
A  lamb, 
A  purse, 
Around, 
A  thorn. 
He  carries, 
Yoke, 
An  axe. 
He  builds, 
A  house. 
He  dwells, 
Peace, 
He  site, 


Pastor. 

Chorus. 

PofciL 

Om. 

VuKL 


Crumeneu 

Art 

Jvgum. 

Seewif. 

StruiL 

Domim. 

HMiaL 

Pax. 

SedeL 


To  these  may  be  added  ten,  Uemm  ;  hr^ 
finder  9  stekh,  gpeculum;  and  many  othen. 
The  same  writer  has  shown  similar  affinitM 
between  the  Russian  and  ancient  Geimin. 
He  has  put  together  a  few  senteneeo  m 
the  two  languages  containing  in  the  whols 
fifty  words,  literallv  translated  from  the 
one  language  into  the  other,  and  airikiiig 
out  all  the  vowels,  and  leaving  only  the 
consonants  as  the  bones  or  skeleton  of  the 
words,  he  has  shown  them  to  be  ezaody 
the  same,  without  the  least  difference.  (Sea 
Catherinena  der  Gromn  Fenftenjtfe  um  dm 
Vergleichende  Spraehenhmde,  p.  19.)  Tha 
numerous  affinities  between  the  Sanacril 
and  the  languages  of  Western  Ehirope  art 
stiU  more  remarkable.  The  following^  wil 
serve  as  an  example  out  of  a  Tenr  gieal 
number  collected  by  various  Qennan 
philologists : 

Ma,  I  eat ;  Lat  edo ;  Rusa.  yeda. 
•^§pftitt,  fin    »  -  •  • 
J&ekuga,  i 


•%^fire;  Lattfmv;  Russ-cgn. 
Jmkuga,  drv ;  ItaE  aKiugart. 
Bratha^  broUier;  Ruos.  broL 
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,  Mrotoon,  the  eye-brows;  Russ. 

[lead ;  Gr.  ct^j^. 
(imper.);  Lat.  da, 
» ;  Lat  tfuo ;  Gr.  hbu ;  Fr.  dtux, 
Mfiing;  Eng.  door;  Russ.  £ft;er. 
ling ;  Edit,  (o  ga</  (about) 
eoman ;  Gr.  yvyi|;  Kuss.  Thentu 
eart 

>Id ;  Lat  huems  (winter). 
Lat  Ua  (dius). 
>ke;  Lat  Jugum;  Fr,  jovg, 
'ung;  Lat  juveniff. 
a  scream ;  ]&)g.  to  screech, 
cock ;  Fr.  C09. 

ortal;  Lat,  mors,  mortis ;  Fr,  mort, 
frontier ;  Eng.  mark  (land  mark) ; 
irm.  mark  (frontier) ;  ItaL  margine ; 
nar^tn, 

i  mix ;  Lat  misceo, 
e  nose. 

)tbiiig ;  Germ,  nichts, 
id,  way ;  Eng.  path, 
sLster;  Germ,  schwester, 
9n. 

leight ;  Lat  sureo, 

e ;  Lat  ires ;  Ital.  tre, 

wind;  Dutch,  fFaaijen  (to  blow, 

,  wtri^  guardian,  door-keeper ; 
warten, 

ill  these  affinities  existing  among 
languages,  how  is  the  mother 
>  be  discovered  ?  The  task  is  un- 
y  very  difficult,  but,  to  a  certain 
lerhaps,  not  impossible.  We  are 
to  think  that  the  filiation  of  lan- 
ny  be  pursued  to  a  great  extent 
lat  it  done,  however,  it  will  be 
f  to  establish  certain  rules,  to  di- 
researches  in  the  thorny  paths  of 
QT.  By  way  of  example,  we  shall 
me  rule  or  canon,  which,  we  are 
)n,  win  ffo  a  great  way  towards 
lis  as  a  dew  in  this  complicated 
u  in  a  given  language,  a  radi- 
rimitive  word  should  be  found, 
nied  with  what  may  be  called  its 
iiot  is  to  say,  its  various  com- 
ind  derivatives,  and  if,  in  another. 
Id  find  only  the  root,  or  but  a  few 
ffivatiTes  or  compounds,  we  may 
ly,  that,  as  far  as  that  goes,  the 
lerived  finom  the  former.  Thus 
in  the  French  the  radical  word 
1  its  derivatives  reint  (formerly 
•ayedf  rouaui^  &c;  while,  in 
we  find  the  derivatives  royaf, 
vjfoB^  under  the  primitive  king. 
r  then  be  well  assured  that  the 
taiiguige  has  borrowed  these  de- 


riviatives  from  the  French,  and  for  the 
origin  of  the  primitive  kingy  we  must  look 
somewhere  else,  until  we  find  the  whole 
family  of  that  word  existiiiff  together  in 
one  idiomr  Another  example  may  be  ad- 
duced. In  the  Basque  language,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  ancient  tliat 
exists,  tlie  primitive  word  hi  signifies  the 
numeral  ttro.  All  the  family  of  that  word 
is  derived  from  it  or  compounded  with  it ; 
bigarrenoj  second  ;  hirrdan,  biarretarij 
twice ;  bitan  ambat,  double ;  biderbiro, 
doubly;  buierbitu,  to  double;  6tna,  biha- 
CO,  two  and  two ;  amabij  twelve  (ten 
and  two);  bicoOf  of  two;  bitan^  iym, 
in  two  (speaking  of  things)  ;  bigati^ 
in  two  [speaking  t)f  persons),  In 
the  Latm  tongue,  we  do  not  find  the 
simple  or  primitive  word  bi;  for  ttoo  is 
expressed  j^y  duo,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Greek,  which  has  compounds  and  de- 
rivatives of  its  own ;  but  we  find  a  part 
of  its  family,  bis,  twice ;  binus,  biceps,^  bi- 
color,  bidenSj  &c.  What  are  we  to  infer 
from  this  fact,  which  deserves,  at  least,  to 
be  remariced  ?  We  think  it  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  Basque  language,  many  cen- 
turies ago,  was  spoken  in  Italy,  or,  at  least, 
some  dialect  derived  from  it,  in  which 
was  found  the  primitive  word  bi,  with  its 
family ;  that,  in  consequence  of  successive 
invasions  and  conquests,  that  language 
was  pushed  farther  westward,  and  other 
idioms  took  its  place,  and,  either  mediately 
or  immediately,  the  Greek  word  duo  was 
introduced,  while  bis  and  some  of  its  com- 
pounds remained.  Some  other  language 
introduced  the  verb  sequor,  whence  se- 
cundus  was  derived,  and  expelled  the 
Basque  word  bigarrena ;  but  the  word  bis 
could  not  'be  cuiven  off ;  there  remained 
with  it  many  words  derived  or  compound- 
ed from  bi,  such  as  binus,  biceps,  &c., 
which  gradually  adapted  themselves  to 
the  analogies  of  tlie  new  language.  It 
will  be  said,  perha})s,  that  tlie  Latin  word 
bis  is  the  Eolic  form  of  the  Greek  its,  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  in  that  dialect,  the 
6  was  often  changed  into  /? ;  but  why 
should  not  the  Eolic  0i(  be  also  derived 
from  the  Basque?  The  baron  W.  von 
Humboldt  has  discovered  manv  affinities 
between  that  language  and  the  Greek. 
(See  the  MUhridaUs,  vol.  iv,  p.  282.)  The 
word  other  (alter),  which,  in  several  lan- 
guages, as,  for  instance,  in  German,  is 
made  use  of  for  second  {der  andere),  is,  in 
Basque,  bestea,  hercea;  formerly  (in  Fr. 
aulrtfois)  berris ;  other  thing,  beiteru:.  In 
all  these  words  we  find  the  letter  6,  and  the 
analogy  of  all  these  words  with  bi  is  not 
to  be  doubted.   We  do  not  think  we  have 
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gone  too  &r,  in  aaBerdng  the  probability 
that  the  Basque  langua^,  in  various  dia- 
lects, was  once  spoken  m  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and,  amonest  other  places,  in 
Italy.   It  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this 
conclusion,  when  we  consider  how  much 
that  idiom  difiem  from  all  others,  not  only 
in  the  derivation  of  its  words,  but  in  its 
grammatical  forms,  which  have  no  parallel 
any  where  in  the  old  world,  and  although 
they  resemble,  in  some  degree,  those  of 
the  American  Indian  languages,  yet  differ 
sufficiently  from  them  to  show  that  there 
is  no  real  affinity  between  them.  (See 
Historical  and  LUerary  TrantacHom  oj^ 
the  Amaiemx  Philosophical  Soeieiv,  vol.  i, 
p.  39.)  Now,  we  know  that  mankind  are 
every  where  imitators,  and  that,  In  the 
sradual  formation  of  their  languages,  they 
borrow  a  great  deal  from  each  omer;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  form  an  idea  of  a  lan- 
guage so  widely  different  from  all  others, 
and  particularly  from  those  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  without  coupling  with  this 
fact  the  idea  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  of  times  when  the  people  who  now 
speak  that  language  extended  themselves 
in  various  tribes,  tnrough  a  very  large  ex- 
tent of  country.   The  learned  baron  W. 
von  Humboldt  has  shown,  in  an  elaborate 
treatise,  that  many  proper  names  of  places 
in  what  is  now  Italy,  are  evidently  of 
Basque  origin ;  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  further  investigation  will  show  nu- 
merous derivations,  like  those  from  the 
word  bi,  in  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages of  the  Italian  peninsula,  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  idiom  now  spoken 
in  Biscay. — See  the  interesting  disserta- 
tion entitled  Priifung  der  Untersuchungen 
Aber  die  Urbewohner  Mspaniens^  vermit" 
tdst  der  Vaskischen  SprMhe,  by  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  (Berlin,  1821).   We  can- 
not take  leave  of  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject without  mentioning  a  curious  proof 
of  the  antifjuity  of  the  Basque  language, 
which  is  given  us  by  the  same  writer, 
baron  W.  von  Humboldt,  in  his  addenda 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  Miihridates, 
published  in  the  fourth  part  of  that  work, 
which  appeared  in  1817.   It  is  an  original 
song,  or  poem,  in  that  idiom,  recoraing 
the  five  years'  war  in  which  the  Biscay- 
ans  were  engaged  against  the  Romans, 
who  invaded  their  country  under  Octavi- 
anus  Augustus,  at  the  end  of  which,  after 
excesdve  sufferings,  they  were  not  treat- 
ed as  a  conquered  nation,  but  were  re- 
ceived into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman 
people.   The  baron  has  given  us  a  part 
of  tliat  poem  in  the  original,  with  a  Ger- 
man translationi  which  we  think  our  read- 


ers will  not  dislike  to  see  in  n  Eog^ 

dress: 

1.  Lelo  It  deod,  Ldo  is  dead :  Zarm  waf  ikr 
murderer  of  Lelo. 

2.  Tlie  straneen  fixMu  Rome  dedared  w 
against  us ;  and  Biscay  set  op  ber  song  of  rie- 
twy. 

3.  On  one  side  was  Octarianai  ;  on  the  oiker, 
Lecobidi;  the  Biscayan. 

4.  Master  of  the  sea  and  of  the  ttroi^ulioMf, 
he  surrounded  and  besieged  us. 

5.  The  dry  plains  were  his,  aad  so  were  the 
shady  forests  or  the  mountains. 

6.  When  we  were  posted  in  favorable  spots, 
every  one  felt  himself  strong  and  coorageoas. 

7.  We  are  all  brothers  ia  arms,  and  bave  filde 
fear :  but,  oh !  bread-basket,  thou  ait  sack. 

8.  They  cased  themselves  in  heavj  amor; 
but  the  unarmed  body  is  light  aad  ipuck  in  its 
motions. 

9.  During  five  long  years  we  were  besieged ; 
we  had  no  rest  by  day  or  by  night. 

10.  K  they  murdered  one  of  our  men,  tbey  kil 
fifty  of  theirs. 

11.  But  though  they  were  so  oumeroas,  and  we 
only  a  small  l^ind,  we  made,  in  the  end,  with 
them  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  Who  wis  this 
Lelo,  whose  death  is  bewailed  in  the  firtt 
stanza  of  this  poem,  and  whoee  name  is 
not  afterwards  mentioned  ?  Tradition  re- 
lates, that,  at  a  very  distant  poiod,  a  ffis- 
cayan  warrior,  named  Lelo,  was  ofaGfsd 
to  march  against  the  enemy.  DurinffluB 
absence,  his  wife,  Tota,  was  unfiudiiul  to 
liim,  and  had  a  child  by  her  paramour, 
named  Zara,  When  Lelo  returned  from 
the  war,  the  guilty  lovers  caused  him  to 
be  murdered ;  but  the  crime  was  discov- 
ered ;  the  indignant  people  expelled  the 
criminals  from  tlieir  territory,  and  it  was 
resolved,  in  a  general  asseu^bly  of  the  na- 
tion, that,  thenceforth,  every  song  diould 
begin  with  a  stanza  to  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  Lelo.  There  are  yet  in  Bis- 
cay, says  Mr.  von  Humboldt,  some  aged 

Cple,  who  recollect  an  old  son|^  the 
tlicu  of  which  is 

LeluaUf  Lelo, 
LtUum  dot  gogo, 

I  think  of  Lelo,  Lelo  ; 
I  think  of  Lelo. 

(See  Mthrid^  voL  iv,  p.  35a)  IIL  Med- 
ogy.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  ele- 
ments of  language  in  their  simplest  ibfms; 
we  are  now  to.  take  a  view  of  them  as 
modified  by  various  combinationfl,  which 
men  have  agreed  upon  to  fiicilitate  their 
mutual  intercourse.  These  modificatioof 
have  been  called  grammaHeal  fomu^  and 
are  by  no  means  the  same  in  all  langua^ 
but  differ  according  to  the  points  of  view 
in  which  men  have  considered  the  ideii 
which  they  meant  to  express,  or,  rather, 
to  awaken  in  tftie  minds  of  pchen^  bf 
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wwdiaDdBentencea.  There  are  ray  few  ber  of 400,  but  that,  varied  os  they  are  by- 
ideas  that  we  may  call  absolutely  ample ;  four  different  tones  or  accents  (some 
when  we  tpeak  of  a  iree,  we  have  in  the  writers  say  five),  they  may  go  as  high  as 
eye  of  our  mind,  a  plant  fastened  to  tlie  1600,  or,  at  most,  2000.  By  the  side  of 
ground  by  means  of  roots,  having  a  trunk,  that  spoken  idiom  there  is  a  written  Urn- 
waves  and  branches,  and  bearing  flowers  piage  (as  it  is  colled),  connsting,  accord- 
and  fruits  in  a  certain  season.**  All  these  mg  to  the  same  author  (p.  56),  of  80,000 
things  are  included  in  the  idea  of  what  we  characters.  Each  of  those  characters  an- 
call  a  free.  By  a  church  or  tempU,  we  un-  swers  to  a  word  or  monosyllable  of  the 
deratand    a  place  or  a  house  where  peo-  spoken  language,  and  vice  vers<u  ( Gram- 


mg.**  To  express  ah  this,  we  may  either  woukl  be  difficult  to  comprehend,  if  we  did 
divide  the  general  idea  into  its  compo-  not  know  that  the  Chinese  abounds  in  ho- 
neDtpans^or  combine  these  together.   In  mophonous  words,  which  are  represent- 
the  latter  case,  we  shall  express  the  whole  ed  by  different  characters,  as  in  French 
by  one  word,  in  the  former,  by  severaL  the  words  cens,  cent,  Mngy  scms,  Mns,  sent^ 
ThvtB,  in  our  own  language,  we  saj  some-  are  to  the  eye  different  from  each  other, 
times  an  inn,  sometimes  a  puJbUc  house^  though  to  the  ear  they  are  the  same,  and 
and  sometimes  a  house  qf  entertainment^  still  mean  different  things.    These  ho- 
making  use,  indifierentlv,  of  one,  two,  or  mophonies,  however,  produce  no  confu- 
three  words  to  express  the  same  thing,  or  sioo  in  speech,  partly  owing  to  the  tones 
reiHfesent  it  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  accents,  to  the  place  which  they  hold 
Tnis  divisibility  of  ideas  is  the  origin  of   in  the  sentence,  as  is  the  case  m  the 
grammadcttt  forms  in  language.   It  is  only   French  words  sage-femme  and  femme  sage^ 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and,  above  all,  to  the  subject  and  context 
that  this  variety  of  forms  in  human  Ian-   of  the  discourse.   Mr.  Adelung  (1  J^ith" 
guage  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rid,  87)  gives  a  curious  example  of  those 
Momed,  and  that  the  idioms  of  even  the  homopnonies  in  the  language  of  Tonquin 
most  savage  nations  have  been  studied  (one  of  those  we  are  speaking  of ),  which 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  gramniati-  deserves  to  be  noticed.   In  that  monotiyl- 
cal  structure.   The  results  have  been  not  labic  idiom,  the  word  ha  has  six  different 
leas  curious  than  interesting,  inasmuch  as  significations ;  it  means  a  lordy  ahandonedj 
they  display  the  various  o[)erat)on8  of  tlie  sometJdng  contemptible^  three,  present,  and 
mind  of  man  in  the  formation  of  languages,  the  concubine  of  a  prince ;  and  this  word. 
Great  pains  were  fonnerly  taken  to  trace  re|)eated  six  times,  and  varied  by  different 
tfaem  up  to  a  single  original  type,  which  tones  or  accents,  makes  the  following  sen- 
was  to  have  been  the  primitive  language ;  tcnce : — "  Three  lords  made  a  present  to 
but,  as  the  comparison  of  words,  in  respect  tlie  concubine  of  a  prince.   How  con-  , 
to  their  etymotogy  and  derivation  from  temptihle  that  is !"   Mr.  Adelung  quotes 
each  other,  has  failed  in  leading  us  thus  no  authority  for  this  fact,  which  is,  at  least, 
fiur,  so  has  the  comparison  of  grammati-  curious,  if  not  exaggerated.  Sinologists 
caI  fbrms^  which,  as  we  have  observed  agree  tliat  the  Chinese  language,  on  the 
before,  in  our  article  Lanfuaee,  rather  mo<Iel  of  which  the  Tonquinese  appeara 
tends  to  show  that  the  existmg  languages  to  be  formed,  is  entirely  destitute  of  gram- 
faave  not  had  a  common  origin.   Let  us  inaticul  forms.   It  has  no  affixes  nor  suf- 
take  a  cursory  view  of  tlieur  various  struc-   fixes,  no  inflections  of  words,  declensions 
cures.   There  is,  in  the  south-eastern  di-  of  nouns,  nor  conjugations  of  verbs,  and 
▼Ision  of  Asia,  a  f^up  of  nations  whose   but  very  few  auxiliaiy  words,  designatuig 
langua^  are  distinguished  by  a  singular  tlie  various  relations  of  speech.  (See 
tbrmation,  the  Uke  to  which  is  not  found  Reinusat,  Easai  sur  la  Langue,  &c.,  p.  27.) 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.   The  pop-   It  is,  says  Mr.  Adelung,  a  language  entire- 
ulotion  of  those  nations,  according  to   ly  composed  of  roots,  poor  in  wonls,  and 
Adelung,  amounts  to  about  one  eighui  of  rich  in  tropes  (1  mMiihrid^  43 — 93);  its 
the  whole  number  of  tlie  inhabitants  of   grammar  consists  in  the  choice  of  wonis, 
that  part  of  the  world.   (See  the  MUhri-   its  syntax  in  their  juxta|)08ition ;  it  is  sat- 
dateti  voL  i,  p.  27.)    The  langiuiges  of   isfied  with  awakening  leading  ideas ;  all 
those  nations  are  composed  of  a  very   tliot  is  merely  accessory  or  auxiliary  is  un- 
smsJl  number  of  monosyllables.     M.   derstood  or  guessed  ut.   Of  course,  tlie 
Remusat,  in  bis  Easai  sur  la  Lemgue  et  la  Chinese  idiom  is  essentially  elliptical. 
lAlUraturt  Chmoise  (p.  55),  has  calculate<l   This  extraordinary  structure  of  language 
that  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  best  known  extends  to  the  south  to  the  peninsula  of 
of  these  idiomi^  do  not  exceed  the  num-  Mabcca,  where  beginc  anotiier  class  of 
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languages,  and  to  the  west  to  Hindoostan. 
Our  knowledge  of  the»e  monosyllabic 
idioms  is  yet  very  limited,  but  it  is  daily 
increasing  by  the  labors  of  the  leamedL 
The  Asiatic  society  of  Calcutta,  until  the 
late  conquest  of  part  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, occupied  itself  /nore  with  the  lan- 
guages of  the  peninsula  of  India  than 
with  those  of  the  countries  situated  be- 
tween tlie  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Yellow 
sea.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  that  illustrious 
association  that  we  owe  the  most  detailed 
facts  that  we  possess  respectinffthose  idi- 
oms. In  the  first  place,  captain  Towers  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
Ava  and  Arracan,  and  their  alphabetical 
s^'stcm  of  writing  (5  Atiat.  ResearcheSf 
143) ;  next,  Mr.  Buchanan  initiated  us  fur- 
ther into  the  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
religion  and  literature  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire (ibid.,  page  209) ;  and,  lastly,  doctor 
Leyden  has  given  us  a  most  interesting 
view  of  the  languages  which  he  denomi- 
nates Indo-Chinese^  part  of  which  fill 
the  space  between  die  Chinese  empire 
and  Hindoostan.  Those  languages,  among 
which  that  of  Thibet  is  not  included,  are 
fourteen  in  number,  seven  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  sacred  language  called  Balij 
or  Paij  are  polysyllabic,  and  the  seven 
others  monosyllabic.  These  last  are  the 
Bukheng,  or  languaffe  of  Arracan ;  the 
Banna,  or  Avanese ;  me  M6n,  orPeguan ; 
the  T'hay,  or  Siamese  ;  the  Khohmen,  or 
idiom  of  Camboje;  the  Law,  or  lan- 
guage of  Laos,  and  the  Anam,  or  lan- 
guage of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China.  The 
seven  others  are  the  Malay,  and  the  difler- 
ent  languages  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  and 
the  PhUippines  (10  Mat,  Res^  158,  163). 
Mr.  Klaproth,  in  his  ^sia  PolygloUoj  has 
not  adopted  this  classification  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  languages.  He  has  divided  those 
called  monMyllabic^  considered  in  an  ety- 
mological point  of  view,  into  seven 
branches,  which  are  th^  Corean,  the 
Thibetan,  tlie  Chinese,  the  Anamitic,  the 
Siamese,  the  Avanese,  and  the  Peguan. 
Dr.  Leyden's  description  comprehends  all 
these,  except  the  Thibetan  and  the  Corean, 
which,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of 
monosyllabic  idioms.  This  description, 
nevertheless,  is  of  the  highest  interest  It 
shows  us  the  monosyllabic  languages 
gradually  mixing  with  the  polysyllabic, 
and  these  with  them,  so  that  the  one  or 
the  other  form  predominates  as  tliey  ap- 
proach or  rcceae  from  the  territories  of 
China  and  Hindoostan  respectively,  until 
one  of  them  assumes  the  entire  mastership. 
Thus  die  Unguaoes  of  Ava  and  Arracan 
borrow  polyiyUwNc  worda  fifom  tboee  of 


their  neighbors;  those  changes,  however, 
are  not  numerous,  the  general  character 
of  tlie  language  always  remaining  mono- 
Bvllabic.  On  the  other  hand,  doctor  Leyden 
shows  us  the  Malay  idiom,  participating, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  monosyllabic  tongues, — a  character 
which  this  class  of  languages  preserves 
quite  across  the  Pacific  ocean  to  a  reiy' 
short  distance  from  the  American  conti- 
nent, where  suddenly  appears  the  most 
complicated  system  of  human  language 
that  exists,  perhaps,  on  the  hee  of  the 
earth,  extending  over  the  whole  of  this 
vast  continent  This  picture  is  admira- 
ble, and  eives  rise  to  a  crowd  of  reflec- 
tions. Here  would  be  thl  place  to  de- 
scribe the  grammatical  fonlis  and  charac- 
ter of  that  remarkable  class  of  languages 
which  pervades  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  thence  passes  over  into  Green- 
land on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  into  that 
neck  of  land  in  Asia  inhabited  by  the 
Tschutschki,  and  which,  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained, once  prevailed  in  the  West  India 
islands.  But  this  has  been  so  fuUy  done 
in  the  article  Indian  Langua^^  contain- 
ed in  the  Appendix  to  the  sixth  volume 
of  this  worK,  that  further  expatiating 
upon  that  subject  would  be  but  a  uaelesB 
repetition ;  and  we  therefore  will  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to 
that  article.  It  will  amply  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  The  monosyllabic  languages 
of  south-eastern  Asia  and  the  polysyUa- 
bic  idioms  of  America  may  be  considered 
as  the  two  extremes  in  the  great  chain  of 
human  modes  of  speech.  On  the  one 
side,  we  find  the  greatest  simplicity  and  a 
total  absence  of  forms,  a  scanty  number 
of  words,  and  those  all  monosyllabic, 
wliile  on  the  other  we  observe  all  the  op- 

n'te  characteristics,  lansuages  essentitu- 
^  ,  olysyllabic,  and  in  which  monosylla- 
bles are  rarely  to  be  found,  artificial  and 
complicated  grammatical  forms,  words 
that  can  be  compounded  to  any  extent ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  former 
class  of  languages  belongs  to  nations  in 
a  great  degree  civilized,  and  who,  for 
many  ages,  have  cultivated  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  lived  under  regular  ffovem- 
ments,  while  the  latter  are  spoken  by 
savage  nations  ignorant  of  arts,  associat- 
ing without  laws  or  forms  of  government, 
and  living  together  in  a  state  of.  nature. 
No  reasoning  h  prion  coidd  ever  have 
led  to  the  supposition  of  similar  resnhs ; 
but  tlie  fiicts  exist,  and  cannot  be  denied, 
and  philosophy  is  at  a  loss  to  point  out  the 
cause  from  wluch  they  have  been  produc- 
ed. Paanng  on  fifomGreenkndy  die  north- 
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pnt  of  America,  to  Icekmd, 
Mu  thence  to  the  north-weiteni 
r  Europe,  we  find  an  immenee  and 
ipc  chttue  in  the  character  of  lan- 
The  pcanHinavian  dialects  are 
teedyiDODoeyllabic,  but  they  abound 
qeidoDi^  coigunctions,  aod  a  yariety 
iele%  whh  which  their  diecouree  is 
ooDiiected.  Few  inflections  exist 
IS  languages.  Their  grammatical 
ire  simple,  their  syntax  natural,  and 
'Stem,  on  the  whole,  the  least  com- 
f  any  that  exists  in  that  part  of 
dd.  On  the  Asiatic  side  are  the 
of  the  Samoiede  and  Siberian 
the  structure  of  which  is  but  little 
;  but  it  is  sufficiendy  ascertained 
bean  no  leoemblance  to  that  of  the 
mn  languages.  In  Japan,  we  are 
widi  a  remarkable  ftctp— two  lan- 
emiring  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
^lahic  and  atactic,  like  the  Chinese, 
I  other  polysyllabic,  with  numerous 
one  and  grammatical  forms.  The 
k  called  the  JEoyf,  the  latter  the 
Both  are  in  use  at  the  same  time, 
eamially  intermix  with  each  other, 
Mwring  their  general  character  and 
tr  aoructure.    (See  EUmens  de  la 

I  dbf  Portugaisy  par  M.  C.  2«ait- 
Paris^  1825)X-It  would  be  exceed- 
limitB  of  this  article,  were  we  to 
ilioe  of  all  the  yarieties  that  exist  in 
ucture  and  grammatical  forms  of 
merooa  languages  of  the  ancient 
nt  It  is  sufficient  to  have  pointed 
)  moat  striking  diversities,  and  to 
Mffked  out  the  way  for  those  who 
ipdaed  to  inquire  further  into  this 
tmg  aolyect  It  is  a  wide  field, 
has  as  vet  been  but  superficially 
led,  and  from  a  more  parucular  in- 
tioD  of  which  most  important  re- 
imy  be  expected.  Hitherto,  the 
eation  of  languages  by  philologists 
iy  had  regard  to  their  etymological 
9iL  They  have  been  divided  into 
%  auppoaed  to  have  been  derived 
eommon  stock,  or  from  each  other, 
eetioo  can  be  made  to  this  distribu- 
rfaich  has  been  foUowed  by  Ade- 
^ater,  Klaproth,  Balbi,and  all  the 
Boniiient  linauists.  But  languages 
o  susceptible  of  being  classed  ac- 
f  to  their  mmmatical  structure, 
la  not  the  toast  prominent  feature 
r  external  appearance ;  and  such  a 
ealion  will  considetably  aid  in 
;  idkmia  to  their  respective  sources. 
ipODceau  has  given  us  an  outline  of 
m  upon  the  aut^ect  He  has  only 


noticed  the  great  dlvisUms,  and  dcetehad 
out  a  few  geners,  leaving  die  speeiea  and 
varieties  to  be  described  hereaAer.  Ho 
divides  the  languages  of  the  old  hemi- 
sphere into  four  classes,  the  first  consistiiig 
of  the  Chinese  and  its  cognate  idioms, 
which  he  calls  asyidaeUe.  The  Souidi- 
navian  and  Teutonic  languages  form  a 
second  class,  which  he  calls  analjfHe^  be- 
cause," says  he,  their  forms  are  so  or- 
ganized that  almost  eveiy  idea  has  a  sin- 
gle word  to  convey  or  express  it."  The 
Uiird  clsss  consists  of  those  languages  in 
which  several  ideas  are  combined  into  one 
word,  by  means  of  inflections,  oJKxes,  suf- 
fixes, and  other  grammatical  forms.  Such 
ore  the  Oriental  languages^  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Slavonic,  and  others  of  the  same 
description.  These  he  calls  «yn<AeKc.  Of 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
with  their  various  dialects,  in  which  con- 
quest has,  in  a  great  degree,  intermixed 
the  modes  of  speech  of  the  second  and 
third  class,  he  forms  a  fourth,  which  ho 
calks  mixetL  Of  the  American  languages^ 
the  most  complicated  of  all,  be  makes  a ' 
fiflli  class  or  genus,  under  the  name  of 
polysynUuHc  (See  the  correspondence 
oetween  Mr.  Duponceau  and  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder  in  the  fim  volume  of  the  Histori- 
cal and  Literaiy  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  pp.  400, 
401.)  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  ia 
not  a  complete  classincation  of  lanauagea 
io  respect  to  their  forms.  The  fiasquo 
does  not  appear  to  be  included  in  any  one 
of  the  five  classes ;  nor  is  the  Coptic  no- 
ticed, nor  the  Finnic,  and  othere  of  the 
family  called  Tscbudish^  though  all  those 
idioms,  and  others,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  Malay  and  its  numerous  family,  have 
peculiar  characters,  which  philology  will 
iiereafter  more  accurately  define.  The 
languages  of  the  interior  of  Africa  will 
also  be  a  subject  of  particular  investiga- 
tion in  this  point  of  view.  The  ideology 
of  languag^  as  we  have  aheady  observed, 
is  yet  in  its  inflincy,  and  waits  the  hand 
of  genius  to  methodize  and  elucidate  it 
If,  however,  it  shall  continue  to  advance, 
08  it  has  done  within  the  lost  thirty  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will,  m  time, 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  history  of 
man. 

Philoloot,  m  a  narrmper  $ense.  At 
the  be|pnning  of  the  preceding  article, 
the  venous  meanings  or  the  yronifhUoUh- 
gy  have  been  |(iven,  and  the  subject  haa 
been  treated  m  its  widest  acceptation. 
We  shaU  now  give  a  few  words  on  phi- 
loloay  in  a  more  limited  sense,  meaning 
the  knowledge  and  criticism  of  the  an- 
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cient  languages  and  the  works  written 
therein,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  Germans,  who  give  to 
the  science  in  its  wider  sense  the  desig- 
nation of  LmguUtik  or  Sprachenkunde  (sci- 
ence of  languages). — History  of  PAtZo2o- 
fn.  Eratosthenes  (270—290  B.  C.)  was 
first  called  phiklofrus.  He  was  famous  as 
an  astronomer  and  geographer,  and  was, 
at  the  same  time,  superintendent  of  the 
Alexandrian  hbrary.  The  philology  of 
the  early  Alexandrians  embraced  antiqui- 
ties, in  its  wider  sense,  especially  mythol- 
ogy, grammar,  hermeneutics,  grammat- 
i<Sd  and  philosophical  criticism,  rhetoric 
and  prosody.  (See  •^Uxandrian  SchooL) 
Through  their  means  chiefly  the  most 
important  monuments  of  Greek  litera- 
ture have  descende<l  to  us  ;  and  our 
power  of  understanding  and  relishing 
them  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
investigations  of  the  Alexandrians  into 
the  use  of  words,  the  construction  of  lan- 
guage, the  genuineness  of  whole  works 
and  single  passages,  and  to  theur  learned 
commentaries  and  compilations.  Creuzer, 
in  his  learned  and  ingenious  work  On  tlie 
Academical  Study  of  Antiquity  (in  Ger- 
man, Heidelberg,  1807),  tliinks  that  traces 
of  this  philology  are  perceptible  as  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Pisistratides,  whose  mer- 
its, in  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  are  known;  also  in  the 
establishment  of  libraries  after  tiie  time 
of  Pisistratus,  in  tlie  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  marked  the  Sopiiists,  and  the  man- 
ifold learning  and  literary  accomplish- 
ments of  Aristotle  ;  but  Alexandria  he 
justly  calls  the  first  centre  of  a  learned 
life  and  activity.  In  Asia  Minor,  also, 
where  Pergamus  was  distinguished, whose 
kings,  particularly  Attains  II  (died  153  B. 
C),  were  patrons  and  cultivators  of  liter- 
ature ;  in  Greece  Proper,  particularly  in 
Athens  and  Rhodes ;  in  Magna  Greecia, 
and,  more  especially,  in  Syracuse,  literati 
and  philologists  in  die  narrower  sense 
arose.  Scholiasts  and  lexicographers  are 
found  among  the  Greeks  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  since  the  influence  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  Elastern  Roman 
empire  never  ceased  entirely.  The  Ro- 
mans were  first  led  to  a  scientific  study 
of  the  Greek  language  by  the  Greek 
Crates  of  Mallus  (109  B.  C).  PhUoIog- 
ical  or  grammatical  science  embraced,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  also  the  critical  study 
of  the  Greek  poets,  the  knowledge  of 
history,  the  explanation  of  words,  and 
correct  pronunciation.  Besides  the  Greek, 
the  Roman  language  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties were  also  cultivated  by  M.  Terentius 


Varro,  a  celebrated  historian  and  muhifr- 
rious  writer  (116—27  R  C),  M.'Verriai 
Flaccus  (under  Augustus),  Aainius  PoUio 
and  others ;  and  the  principleB  of  the 
Greek  language  were  applied  to  the  Lat- 
in* Lucius  Plotius  taught  Latin  gram- 
mar in  Cicero's  time.  M.  Fab.  QuintiUan 
and  Aul.  GelUus  were  philologiBtB  in  a 
wider  sense.  The  most  connderable  li- 
braries weqe  carried  to  Rome.  Roman 
literature  strove  to  imitate  the  Greek. 
Then  appeared  commentators  on  Roman 
authors  (as  Asconius  Pedianus  on  Cicero^ 
speeches,  Mhm  Donatus  on  Terence 
and  others)  after  50  A.  D.,  of  -whom 
many  delivered  lectures  on  the  Roman 
classics.  Donatus  (354  A.  D.)  and  Prisci- 
anus  (524  A.D.)  are  among  the  chief  wri- 
ters on  Latin  grammar.  In  proportion  as 
Christianity  extinguished  paganism,  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties and  literature  was  discouraged,  espe- 
cially by  the  earliest  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  considered  every  thing  con- 
nected with  paganism  injurious  and  cor- 
rupting, and  thus  contributed  considenr- 
bly  to  the  dechno  of  learning  and  science. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that 
the  early  Christian  should  have  contem- 
plated the  excellences  and  defects  of 
pagan  antiquity  with  that  spirit  of  cahn 
reflection  which  Tegards  paganism  as  a 
necessary  link  in  me  chain  of .  human 
developement  The  zeal  which  drove  the 
first  propa^tors  of  the  new  faith  to  act 
and  to  sufter  for  their  religion  naturallv 
excited  them  against  a  literature  whicb 
sprung  from  a  pagan  period,  and  breathed 
a  pagan  spirit  Another  cause  of  thecito- 
cline  of  learning  is  found  in  theimiptkm 
of  the  rude  Teutonic  tribes  into  the  Ro- 
man empire,  by  which  many  literary  in- 
stitutions, particularly  those  estaUisfaed 
by  the  empNerors  for  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes,  were  ruined.  But  the 
clergy  needed  a  learned  education,  etpe- 
dally  the  knowledge  of  ancient  languagea, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  oftbeir 
religious  duties.  This  brought  the  culti- 
vation of  profane  science  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  who  connected  schooh 
witli  the  abbeys  and  convents,  in  which 
the  (so  called)  seven  liberal  arts  (q.  v.) 
were  taught  The  institutions  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  therefore,  now  be- 
came the  ark  in  which  the  ancient  sci- 
ences, such  as  they  then  were,  were  pre- 
served amidst  the  ruin  of  civiUzation.  In 
these  seminaries  of  instruction  generally  | 
Uie  text-books  of  Martianus  CapeUa  (461 
A.  D.)  and  Cassiodorus  (who  died  56S) 
were  used,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
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of  the  empire.  Such  clerical 
are  first  found,  in  the  sixth  ceutu- 
Prance,  later  in  Ireland,  Scotland 
giand.  The  studies  pursued  were, 
at  first  limited  to  the  purposes  of 
y.  The  Latin  langua^  therefore 
new  color,  particularly  as  hardly 
er  language  was  written ;  and  the 
'  claasical  Knowledge,  tlie  influence 
cal  and  religious  conceptions,  and 
of  modern  European  languages, 
d  its  character.  Thus  orijrinated 
h  Latin.  The  progress  of  learn- 
>  much  promoted  by  the  foundation 
Benedictine  order  by  Benedict  of 
(died  544)^  in,the  rules  of  which  it 
ered  that,  in  every  convent  of  the 
nstruction  should  lie  given,  books 
and  libraries  collected.  The 
which  Charlemagne  and  his 
iiriends  establish^  conduced  to 
ly  of  the  ancient  languages.  But 
lot  till  the  tenth  century  that  good 
id  learned  education,  and  a  com- 
tiy  pure  Latinity,  may  be  said  to 
iated.  These  had  their  origin  in 
uent  reading  and  copying  of  the 
In  this  consists  the  chief  merit 
^greffation  of  Cluny,  and,  at  a 
le,  of  the  order  of  Cistercians  and 
tana  (since  the  twelfth  century), 
raman  hterature  and  language 
umaiderably  after  the  seventh  cen- 
i  gained  much  influence.  Philology 
ierved  and  fostered  by  tlieArabians, 
ticulariy,  Greek  literature  revived. 
»wn  language  received  a  learned 
sraaearly  asuie  seventh  century.  In 
enth  and  twelfth  centuries,  many 
en  diatinguiahed  themselves  by  a 
(ofbund  study  of  classical  litera- 
jecially  in  Italy  (where,  after  the 
centuiy,  several  universities  were 
led),  in  France  and  England.  To 
along  Lanfranc  of  Pavia  and  his 
knaelm  of  Aosta,  the  learned  Ger- 
pe  Sylvester  II,  who  died  1003), 
Abbo  of  Fleuiy  (died  1004),  and 
>f  Cologne  (died  1101).  Learned 
|r  led  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
i  to  Plato  and  Aristode.  Men  like 
I  (died  1142),  Bernard  of  Clair- 
ofan  of  Salisbury,  Roger  Bacon,  and 
imdentood  Greek,  and  wrote  bet- 
D  than  their  predecessors  ;  but  they 
itruggle  hara  with  the  icporant  and 
nt  dergy,  after  which  (in  the  thir- 
lentary)  the  study  of  the  Roman 
and  tne  culdvadon  of  a  purer 
r  ceased  asain  almost  entirely.  In 
taenth  and  fourteenth  centunes,  we 
ne  ioitiUitioDS  in  which  the  knowl- 


edge of  the  Oriental  lan^agcs,  as  far  as 
was  necessary  for  missionary  purposes, 
particularly  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  were 
taught ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
increased  by  the  intercourse  between 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  in  tlie  cru- 
sades;  but  the  languages  could  hardly  be 
said  to  lie  scientifically  cultivated.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tlie  ge- 
nius of  classical  antiquity  revived  again  in 
Italy,  whence  a  more  profound  study  and 
a  more  elegant  criticism  of  the  classic  lan- 
guages and  literature  diffused  itself  over 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Italy  became  the 
first  tiieatre  of  true  philologists.  Two  of 
her  greatest  national  writen?,  Petrarca  and 
Boccaccio,  entliusiasdc  for  the  productions 
of  antiquity,  labored  effectually  for  the 
(lifTusiou  01  Roman  and  Greek  literature. 
Cicero  and  Virgil  attracted,  fmrticularly, 
the  attention  of  the  former,  yet  he  induc- 
ed Boccaccio  to  learn  the  language  of  Ho- 
mer and  Plato  from  fugitive  Greeks-^ 
study  in  which  his  own  advanced  age  pre- 
vented him  from  succeeding.  Boccaccio 
obtained  the  appointment  of  John  of  Ra- 
venna, a  pupil  of  Petrarca,  as  teacher  of 
Roman  literature  in  Florence,  his  native 
city,  and  of  Leontius  Pilatus,  and,  after 
him,  Manuel  Chr}-soloras(l«')97),  as  teach- 
ers of  Greek  literature.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  latter,  as  well  as  those  of  Ar- 
g>'ropulus,  and  others,  who  fled  to  Italy 
when  the  eastern  empire  was  destroyed,  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  was  diffused  by 
writings  and  oral  instruction.  Lectures  on 
ancient  literature  were  delivered  in  all  tlie 
larger  cities  of  Italy,  even  in  those  which 
had  no  universities.  The  enthusiasm  of 
tlie  teachers  coumnmicatcd  itself  to  their 
hearers,  and  it  became  customary  with 
republics  and  princely  houses  (from  1400 
to  1450)  to  patronise  classical  hterature, 
and  to  restore  a  purer  taste  by  its  study. 
This  study,  m  fact,  was  elevated  to  a  na- 
tional concern.  A  zeal  for  classical  htera- 
ture animated  all  classes  m  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  every  where  philo- 
logical societies  were  founded.  Many 
private  and  public  libraries  were  also 
established,  and  tlie  treasures  stored  up' 
in  the  convents  made  more  accessible, 
since  the  times  of  Petrarca  and  Boccac- 
cio, who  themselves  collected  the  works 
of  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  and  circu- 
lated copies  of  them.  Cosmo  of  Medici 
founded  at  Florence  tlie  Platonic  acade- 
my (1429) ;  his  nephew  Lorenzo  collected 
tlie  richest  treasures  of  literature  and  art, 
and  attracted  the  most  distinguislied  schol- 
ars to  that  city  of  the  muses.  In  Rome, 
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Nicolas  V  was  active ;  in  Milan,  Yisconti ; 
in  Verona,  Delia  Scala;  in  Sicily,  king 
Robert ;  in  Venice,  Aldus  Manutius  form- 
ed a  circle  enthusiastically  devoted  to  clas- 
sical literature,  and  tlie  new  art  of  printing 
was  particularly  serviceable  to  the  study. 
The  works  of  ancient  authors  were  now 
rapidly  multiplied:  collections  and  com- 
mentators appeared,  and  philolopy  was 
enabled  to  assume  a  scientific  form,  as 
different  scholars  could  avail  themselves 
with  comparative  ease  of  the  fVuits  of  each 
other^  labors,  and  the  standard  works  of 
taste  and  criticism  became  coniparatively 
secure  from  loss  and  injury.  The  study 
of  the  classics  and  of  ancient  languages 
was  no  longer  confined  to  the  purposes 
of  theology,  but  was  directed  to  the  ^n- 
eral  improvement  of  the  human  mmd. 
Successful  imitations  of  the  ancients  were 
now  produced,  and  a  purer  Latin  style 
arose,  on  which,  perhaps,  too  great  a 
value  was  laid.  To  this  period  belong 
Leonardo  Bruni  of  Arezzo  (1370  to  1444]^ 
Poggio  Bracciolini  (1380  to  1459),  Loren- 
zo Valla  (1407  to  1457),  Nic.  Perottus, 
Franc.  Philelphus,  Pompon.  Lntus,  Mar- 
silio  Ficino  (1433— -1499)  and  Angelo  Po- 
liziaiio  (1454—1492).  From  Italy,  this 
rencwea  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  philol- 
o^  first  commmiicated  itself  to  France. 
We  6n(l,  in  the  fifleeuth  century,  Greek 
and  Italian  teachers  of  philology  in  Paris, 
and  many  trausIaUons  of  Roman  classics 
into  French.  This  period,  with  its  mo- 
mentous conseouences,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  student  of  history.  A 
new  era  begins  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
classics,  which,  by  decrees,  exercises  a 
decisive  influence  on  religion  and  |>olitics, 
the  8<!icnces  and  arts,  and  the  whole  tone 
of  society.  It  is  a  most  interesting  task 
to  the  philosophic  student,  to  trace  the 
cause's  of  this  triumph  of  ]mgan  civiliza- 
tion over  Christian  Europe,  by  means  of 
the  languages  and  literature  of  ages  long 
gone  by ;  to  witness  the  gradual  awaken- 
ing of  the  nations  in  proportion  to  the 
enthusiasm  widi  which  tliey  devoted 
theinsulves  to  the  new  study;  to  contem- 
plate the  gradual  decline  of  this  enthusi- 
asm afler  it  had  produced  its  proper  effects 
(as  the  blossom  fades  when  the  fruit  is 
formed) ;  and  to  analyze  the  injurious  con- 
sequences of  the  exclusive  hold  which 
these  studies  so  long  possessed  over  tlie 
minds  of  men ; — we  say  injurunu  conse- 
quences, for  it  is,  perhaps,  a  law  of  our 
nature  that  the  catises  which  strongly  stir 
mankind,  and  urge  them  forward  in  civili- 
zation, mtist  lead  to  excess  and  oomiptiony 


eventually  removed  by  the  •etkm  of 
some  new  mighty  agent ;  and  the  undM 
devotion  to  classical  antk^uity  did  prodaee^ 
in  some  respects,  deletenons  efieeli^  frooi 
which  our  age  is  now  laboring  to  five  ii- 
self.  In  England,  a  scientific  pbaMofj 
was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  S> 
teentfa  century,  by  means  of  some  scholsn 
educated  in  ualy.  In  Gmnany,  it  esoM 
in  principally  through  the  Netherisnd^ 
and  the  way  for  it  was  prepared  by  a  in- 
form in  the  mode  of  teachmg  in  scboob 
in  Lower  Germany.  The  first  pfaiMoipMi 
of  Germany  were  educated  in  Italy ;  ftr 
example,  Rud.  Agricola  (1443—14851  C 
Celtes  (1459— 1506),  and  John  Reuehlin 
(1454—1521).  Thefirstwasaachdaror 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  second  was  prin- 
cipally distin^ished  as  the  iounder  of 
learned  societies  in  GermanYf  the  last  by 
the  revival  of  tlie  Hebrew  philology*  lit 
this  century,  we  find  one  of  the  fiiat  numBh 
ists  (humaniora  was  the  name  given,  sinee 
the  middle  ages,  to  the  sciences  which  m- 
troduced  the  student  to  an  acquaintuet 
with  classical  antiquities^  and  the  teaefaeif 
of  these  sciences  were  exclusively  called 
humanisU),  who  exerted  a  great  influeoes 
in  Germany,  and  particulariy  promolBd 
the  study  of  Greek  literature— we  meia 
Desiderius  Erasmus  (q.  t.)  (1467 — 1536). 
But  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  oentmy. 
when  the  study  of  ancient  literature  Ml 
again  declined  in  Italy  (in  later  time^  it 
has  been  cultivated  there  almost  with  aa 
exclusive  reference  to  the  history  of  ait  sad 
to  antiquities!  Holland  was  the  school 
the  greatest  firiilologists,  who  did  much  stf* 
vice,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  ancient  languages,  in  grainraHi 
verbal  criticism  and  grammatical  exphni- 
tions,  and,  more  lately,  have  applied  phikil- 
ogy  principally  to  tlie  study  of  iimpm- 
dence.  Among  the  scholars  of  Holbuid  if 
tlie  celebrated  Hugo  de  Groot  (Grodui) 
(1583—1645),  who  was  a  master  in  extt^ 
sis,  and  united  philolo^  more  doaely  witb 
theolo^ ;  Justus  Lipsiiis,  Adr.  Joiighe(Ju 
nius),  Gruter,  Dan.  and  Nic.  Heinsiui^  iht 
Gronovii,Burmann,Perizonius,  Lamh.Bc«^ 
Siegbert  Havercamp,  Drakenborcb,  On- 
dendorp,  Hem8terhuis,Wef«eling,  LemMfH 
Hoogeven,  Valkenaer,  Ruhuken,  Wytleii- 
bach,  and  others.  Oriental  philoloffy  wm 
also  here  advanced  ;  for  example,  ny  tbt 
celebrated  Orientalist  Erpenius  (1584— 
16241  Leusclen,  H.  Reland,  Albeit  Scbul- 
tens(l()86 — 1750),  who  makes  an  cpocb 
in  til  is  science,  £&c.  Th.  Crcccli,  Baraeis 
John  Hudson,  Baxter,  Clarke,  John  Tiy- 
lor,  Rich.  Davis,  Wakefield,  Robert  Wood, 
Zach.  Pearce,  Middleton,  Potter,  Hetffa^ 
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lyMusgmve,  Tyrwbitt,  John  Toup, 
Bentley  and  Rich.  Pon$ou  arc  the 
iisdn^iisbed  among  the  English 
d  phdologwts.  But  Oriental  phi- 
was  also  much  cultivated  in  £ng- 
Y  Selden,  Lightfoot,  Walton,  Sam. 
,  Peaison,  Castell,  Lowth,  Kcnni- 
and  the  study  of  the  niodcm  Ian- 
has  been  carried,  by  the  diffusion 
Eluglidi  over  so  many  countries,  to 
campled  heiglit,  wliile  the  study  of 
d  philology  has  somewhat  declined 
:  country.  In  France,  philology, 
Jly  since  tlie  commencement  of 
teenth  century,  lias  found  man^ 
I  and  friends.  In  that  country,  it 
m  applied  particularly  to  theology 
rispnidence,  hut  less  cultivated  as 
pendent  branch  of  science.  Among 
mch  philologists  of  the  fonncr  sort 
lliam  Bude  or  Budseus  ( 1467 — 1540), 
erhim,  James  Cujacius,  Brissonitis 
lUsGothofrcdus  (who  died  in 
len.  Among  the  classical  pliilolo- 
*  France  are  distinguished  Lainbin, 
ifl,  the  learned  printers  Rob.  nnd 
•tephanus  (Etienne),  the  multifari- 
tolar  JuL  Cses.  Scaliger  (Delia  Scala, 
lly  of  Veronii),  his  son  Jn«>.  Just. 
T,  also  Hadr.  Tumebus  (Tounie- 

Claudius  Salmasius  (Suumaise), 
Casaubon,  Vicerius  (Vigier),  Du 
,  Faber  (Le  Fevrc),  die  archo^olo- 
>ntfiiUcon  and  otlicrs.  The  study 
Bical  literature  had  a  great  effect 
lie  French  national  literature,  in 
[for  instance,  in  tragedy)  they  strove 
ate  tlie  ancients.  In  later  times, 
gical  studies  have  been  very  much 
lied  in  that  country,  and  it  affords 
few  distingutshetl  names,  as  Villoi- 
A  Rochette,  Boissouade,  Larcher, 
In  the  seventeenth  centur}',  Orien- 
ilology  found  friends  aniong  the 
1 — Bochart,  D'Herbelot,  Le  Jay, 
ze^  lloubigaiit,  and  others ;  and  owes 
tp  the  celebrated  scholam  of  our 
tihrestre  de  Sacy  and  Louis  Mattliieu 
«.   The  knowledge  of  modem  Ian- 

has  been  less  necessary  to  tiie 
1  oo  account  of  the  great  extension 
r  own.  The  Spankh  and  Portu- 
bave  only  a  few  distinguished  phi- 
ts;  but  the  number  of  Germans 
laTO  investigates!  profoundly  and 
ireljr  the  classical  languages  and 
itiea  It  very  great  To  the  sixteenth 
f  belong  Joach.  Canierarius,  tlie 
ter  of  Cirectan  literature ;  the  lexi- 
iher  Baa.  Faber,  and  the  learned 
irian  Job.  George  Gmvius  (Gr&ve) ; 
\  aeveoteeath  ceutuiy^  in  which 


philologv  was  less  favored,  the  learned 
(Caspar  berth,  John  Freinsheim,  Weller, 
Chris.  Cellarius;  to  the  eighteenth,  Lu- 
dolf  Kfister,  Francis  Budo^us,  J.  A.  Fa- 
bricius,  Laiigc,  Frisch,  lledericus ;  since 
the  middle  of  that  centui^,  John  Matdi. 
Gesiior  established  a  profound  and  taste- 
ful philological  school,  with  which  the 
flourishing  period  of  independent  philolo- 
gy begins  among  the  Germans,  which  was 
cju'ried  to  a  great  height  by  Wiuckelmonn, 
Lessing  and  Herder.  In  later  times,  Ger- 
many can  boast  of  Enicsti,  Reiske,  Heiis- 
inger,  Dukcr,  Wesscling,  Fischer,  Reiz, 
Bruiick.  To  the  nineteenth  century  he- 
long  the  following,  tlie  greater  part  of 
whom  are  still  livinff : — Heyne,  Wolf, 
Beck,  Schneider,  llarTcs,  Matdiia,  Butl- 
mann,  Schutz,Oberlin,  Spalding,  Schweig- 
liduser,  Ilennann,  Ileindorf,  SchAfer, 
Bockli,  Creuzer,  Schk^iermucher,  Bekkcr, 
Voss,  Eiclistddt,  Jacobs,  Possow,  an(l 
others.  Oriental  philology,  paiticularly 
the  Hebrew  literature  and  language,  was 
cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Buxtorf ;  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Gktss, 
Pfcifer ;  in  tlie  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
by  Michaelis,  Dantz,  Dathe,  Hezel,  Cocce- 
ii,  Schnurrer,  Tychsen,  Eichhoni,  Paul  us. 
Von  Hammer,  Vater,  Gesenius ;  of  late  the 
Sanscrit  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Kose^arten, 
Bopp,  the  Chinese  by  Montucci  and 
Klaprotli,  and  several  others.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  philological  industry  apjieare 
principally  in  theology,  for  we  find  the 
greatest  exegctical  writera  ainon^  tlie 
Gennans  since  the  time  of  die  reforma- 
tion. Melanchthon  and  Beza  were  dis- 
dnguished  before.  In  die  sevcnteenUi 
century,  there  follow  Jablonski,  Herman 
von  der  Hardt,  Reiiieccius,  Simon  ;  in  tlie 
eighteenth,  Semler,  Emesti,  Morus,Kop|M*, 
Ilgcn,  Griesbach,  Mutdiiii,  Storr,  N6KS(  lt, 
Knapp,  Puulus,  the  Rosenmulh^re,  De 
Wette,  &c.  Jurisprudence  was  uivopti- 
gated  from  its  sources  by  means  of  plii- 
lolog}',  and  cultivated  as  one  of  the  learn- 
ed sciences,  which  character  it  still  l>ears 
ill  Germany.  The  study  of  history  and 
goopraphv  has  been,  by  its  means,  culti- 
vated and  extended  in  various  wayfs  and 
no  dejiartment  of  the  sciences  and  arts 
has  been  without  its  support,  and,  con- 
versely, die  study  of  classical  literature 
has  l>een  promoted  by  andquarian  and 
archaM)logical  knowledge,  as  in  die  cases 
of  Hc^yne,  Botdger,  Voss.  In  the  history 
of  philology,  since  the  revival  of  learning, 
Creuzor  disdnguishes  several  perio<ls. 
The  first  was  characUirized  by  the  spirit 
of  imitadon,  when  men  were  enrapUired 
with  the  beauty  of  die  works  of  genius  to 
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which  they  were  for  the  first  time  iDtro- 
duced,  and  a  spirit  of  imitation  almost  un- 
consciously took  poss^ession  of  ,thern,  and 
appeare<l  in  all  their  lalxtrs.  At  this  time, 
diey  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  what 
was  accidental  from  what  was  essential  to 
the  excellence  they  so  much  admired. 
Representatives  of  this  period  are  Poggio, 
Angelo  Poliziano,  and  Marsilio  Ficino, 
tlie  latter  a  reviver  of  ancient  philosophy. 
Then  follows  the  perio<l  which  Creuzer 
calls  that  of  realism,  when  men  became 
possessed  with  a  love  for  wide  and  deep 
learning.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  well 
foundecl  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  great 
and  thorough  knowUidge  for  the  restoring 
and  illustrating  of  the  works  of  antiquity, 
but  it  led  to  the  accumulation  of  unwieldy 
stores  of  learning,  which  im|)eded  the 
proper  activity  of  the  mind.  Scaligcr, 
Claude  Saumaise,  Grcrh.  and  John  Vos- 
sius,  Casp.  Burth,  and  others,  represent 
this  period,  and  {mrtake  more  or  less  in 
its  errors.  What  diese  great  accumulators 
had  brought  togedier  was  first  rendered 
truly  useful  by  the  critical  labors  of  the 
following  period,  which  we  may  call  the 
period  of  understanding,  when  a  discrimi- 
nating criticism  was  applied  to  these 
stores.  The  merits  and  the  genuineness 
of  ancient  works  were  now  more  carefully 
examined.  A  more  accurate  study  of 
language  and  a  more  continual  -reference 
to  the  context,  gave  greater  weight  to 
criticism.  A  metliotlical  arrangement  of 
knowledge,  judicious  selection,acutethink- 
ing,  and  correct  taster,  were  now  more 
prized  than  vast  erudition.  In  this  i>eri- 
od,  the  l)old  and  ingenious  Richard  BiMit- 
ley,  the  thorough  and  judicious  Tib. 
Hemsterhuis,  arc  distitiguished.  Ruhnken, 
Vttlkenacr,  and  several  of  the  living  phi- 
lologists of  Germany,  incluiling  the  colc- 
brated  Greek  scholar  Hermann,  lielon^ 
to  the  same  class.  The  meaning  of  phi- 
htofqfy  even  in  the  limite<l  diameter  in 
which  it  has  just  been  considered,  is  not 
accuniiely  settled.  The  famous  Fr.  Aug. 
Wolf  calls  it,  without  any  qualification, 
the  science  of  antitpiities  in  genend. — See 
Museum  der  Merihumswissenschajl,  edit, 
by  Wolf  &s  Buttnmnn  (vol.  i.  No.  1,  1807). 
Others  go  erpially  far  in  n»stricting  its 
meaning.  Wherever  the  limits  of  the  two 
sciences  may  be  fixed,  it  is  certain  that 
philology  and  archteology  are  so  intimate- 
ly connected  that  one  is  indispensable  to 
the  other.  Philology,  as  the  science 
which  embraces  the  loo^iages  and  litera- 
ture of  antiquity,  comprises  an  acquaint- 
ance with  grammar,  with  hermeneutics, 
or  the  science  of  interpretation  (implying, 
of  course,  the  power  of  criticism  and 


emendation),  with  the  theoiy  of  prose  and 
metrical  composition  and  with  the  liiMot^ 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Wolf 
says  there  exist  1600  Greek  and  Ronao 
authors,  preserved  entire  or  in  finagmBOti^ 
exclusive  of  the  fiithen  of  the  cburdi, 
and  of  this  number,  the  Latin  autiioii 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  quarter. 
The  auxiliary  sciences  to  philology  are,  a 
ancient  geography  (which  is  divided,  bj 
Wolf,  into  mythical  geography,  or  vmiMf- 
raphf,  historical  geoffrapby,  with  cboro^ 
raphy  and  topograpny);  &.  the  genenl 
historv  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  togedi- 
er with  chronolo^  and  historical  criiirism 
as  subsidiary  to  it ;  c.  Greek  and  Roidu 
antiquities  (q.  v.),  or  the  history  of  pi^ 
ticular  circumstances,  of  the  constitutioB 
and  customs  of  the  chief  tribes  of  Gtesee 
and  of  the  Romans ;  d,  mythology,  or  t 
knowledge  of  the  religious  tales  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  e.  the  history  of 
their  philosophy  and  their  other  acieneei; 
/.  the  history  of  ancient  art,  poetiy  in- 
cluded ;  g*.  archeology,  to  which  beloag 
epigraf)hics,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  both  nations,  and  numiaoiat- 
ics;  Jl  the  history  of  philology;  i.  n- 
thetics  (particularly  in  relation  to  poetiy) 
and  philosophical  criticism  on  the  value 
of  ancient  authors.  In  the  history  of  phi- 
lology we  have  touched  upon  the  remifk- 
able  hold  which  the  literature  of  Gieeee 
and  Rome,  aliove  that  of  all  other  natioa^ 
has  acquired  upon  the  minds  of  roes, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  so  heautiAil  i 
literature,  falling  finished  into  an  age  is 
many  respects  benighted,  should  alwin 
retain  great  influence,  having  been,  in  fiict; 
the  source  of  our  civilisation,  and  prespoi- 
ing  models  of  excellence  attained  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  l>eauty  of  the  idioms  ii 
which  they  are  clothed.  The  Greek,  is 
paitirular,  is  the  most  finely  organized 
an<l  most  fully  develo|)ed  language  widi 
which  we  are  yet  acquainted.  In  conse- 
qu(;ncc  of  these  circumstances,  this  sci- 
ence has  l)een,  and  still  is,  overrated,  and 
oflen  pursued  with  an  exclusive  and  iojti- 
rious  pn*ference,  which  is  nourished  bf 
the  pr(>sent  system  of  school  instnictiofi 
in  huro|)e.  The  Germans,  we  beliefc^ 
arc  at  pn'sent  the  most  devoted  to  philol- 
ogy— a  consequence  of  the  studiousoeai 
that  distinguishes  the  country,  and  which 
arises  itself  from  the  restraints  upon  l^ 
tion,  at  least  to  a  considerable  de^ 
To  conclu<le,  with  a  few  wonls  of  Wolt 
"  The  exercise  of  the  thoughts  on  hui- 
guages  (which  involve  much  of  wliat  ii 
highest  and  most  profound  in  the  opeit* 
tions  of  the  mind),  particukriy  on  Ibrap 
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m,  throws  open  the  field  of  ab- 
luiiy,  and  excites  to  the  study  of 
iect.  The  thorough  study  of  the 
works  of  antiquity  serves  as  a 
If  the  vigorous  developement  of 
srs.  All  the  powers  of  the  mind 
upied  by  the  explanation  and 
ion  of  these  works.  And  what  a 
umwiedge  is  afforded  by  the  view 
ley  present  of  the  developement 
aiul  of  society  in  ancient  times ! 
mt  Greece,  we  find,  what  we 
br  in  vain  almost  every  where 
ions  and  states  which  iKiesessed 
nature  most  of  those  qualities 
onduce  to  perfect  tlie  character 
a  people  of  so  lively  and  suscepti- 
rit  as  to  leave  no  field  of  acupn 
^resented  itself  untried,  and  who 
in  this  way,  the  path  of  improve- 
ore  independently  of  the  nations 
hem,  ana  for  a  longer  period,  than 
■ible  in  afler  times  and  under 
circumstances;  who  forgot  the 
ittle  in  the  citizen,  that  the  civil 
ns  themselves  aimed  at  the  de- 
ent  of  the  hunum  powers  by  gen- 
ifices;  who,  in  fine,  with  an  ex- 
msibility  for  every  thing  noble 
ceful  m  the  arts,  united  such 
I  scientific  researches,  that  they 
iduoed  the  first  admirable  masters 
qieculation  as  well  as  the  most 
I  works  of  art''  This  is  the  field 
d  to  the  student  of  philology. 
»irELA  ;  a  daughter  of  Pundion, 
Itbens^  who  was  trausforined  into 
njpale.  According  to  the  fable. 
Bister  of  Philomela,  married  the 
1  prince  Tereus,  by  whom  she  had 
ys.  When  Itys  had  grown  up, 
went  to  Athens,  and,  at  the  per- 
of  his  wife,  took  her  sister  with 
lis  return.  On  the  way,  Tereus 
her  person,  and,  to  conceal  his 
tit  out  her  tongue.  But  Philomela 
known  to  Progne  by  means  of 
vestry,  on  which  she  embroidered 
r.  To  gratify^  their  revenge,  they 
d  Itys,  and  served  him  up  to  his 
When  he  saw  the  remahis  of  his 
pursued  them ;  but  they  invoked 
i  for  help,  and  they  were  all  imme- 
mnsfbrmed.  Progne  fled  to  the 
n  the  form  of  a  nightingale,  la- 
for  Itya  Philomela  mournfully 
Tareuj  under  the  fonn  of  a  swal- 
broken  chirpings,  on  account  of 
ilation  of  her  tongue ;  and  Tereus, 
trm  of  a  lapwing,  uttered  a  pierc- 
or  woo.  Another  story  makes  Phi- 
he  wife  and  the  nightingale,  and 
the  MIer  and  the  swaUow. 


PHiLOPOBBfEN,  the  last  great  military 
commander  of  the  Greeks,  was  bom  at 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  B.  C.  253,  and, 
afler  the  early  death  of  his  father,  was  ed- 
ucated by  Cassander,  a  noble  Mantinaean. 
Two  academical  philosophers  were  his 
teachers,  and  instilled  into  him  high  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  patriotism.  Disin- 
clined to  a  life  of  study,  and  thirsting  for 
enterprise,  military  ^lory  was  his  ambi- 
tion, and  to  that  all  his  youtliful  exercises 
wore  directed.  No  sooner  had  he  begun 
to  bear  arms,  tlian  he  joined  his  country- 
men in  their  incursions  into  the  Spartan 
territories.  When  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  Cleomencs,  kins  of  Sparta,  surprised 
Megalopolis  by  night,  ana  Philopcemen, 
who  had  unsucc^sfully  endeavored  to 
repel  him,  covered  the  retreat  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens to  Messene,  at  the  extreme 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  When  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Achseans  against  Cleomenes,  Philo- 
pcemen joined  him  with  tlie  cavalry  of  his 
native  place,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  the  Spar- 
tans were  totally  defeated.  Antigonus 
proposed  to  take  him  into  his  service ;  but 
PhilopcBmen  would  only  consent  to  serve 
some  years  as  a  volunteer  in  so  excellent 
a  school  of  warfare,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
was  engaged  in  the  war  in  Crete.  Re- 
turning with  a  high  reputation,  he  received 
from  the  Acli8?aus  the  command  of  their 
cavaliy,  which,  under  him,  became  formi- 
dable throughout  all  Greece.  In  a  battle 
with  the  ^tolions  and  Eleans,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  commander  of  the 
Elean  cavaliy,  and  thus  decided  the  vic- 
tory in  his  favor.  In  210  B.  C,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  Achasan  league.  Afler  hav- 
ing reorganized  the  Acheean  army,  he  led 
it  into  tlie  field  against  Machanidas,  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  who  was  advancing  at  the  head' 
of  a  powerful  force,  against  Achaia.  They 
encountered  each  other  at  Mantinea.  Afler 
a  hanl  struggle,  Philopoemen  killed  Ma- 
chanidas in  single  combat,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory.  The  Achieans  perpet^ 
uated  the  memoir  of  this  achievement  by 
the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Delplii.  When  the  Acheeans  had 
declared  war  against  Nabis,  a  later  Spar- 
tan tyrant,  and  Nabis  had  besieged  Gytlii- 
um,  Philopcemen  attacked  him  by  sea,  but 
was  defeated.  He  then  surprised  the  en- 
emy's camp,  advanced  amnst  Sparta, 
overthrew  the  foices  of  Nabis,  and  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  them.  Nabis 
was  soon  after  murdered,  and  Sparta  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  iGtolians, 
against  whom  the  inhabi\axi\&  ^BA^Lfffifc\i^ 
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when  Philopoemen  arrived  before  the  city 
with  a  small  force.  He  took  advantage 
of  this  emergency  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
join  the  .Achaean  confederacy,  191.  They 
were  desirous  of  showing  their  gratitude  to 
the  restorer  of  peace  by  a  present  of  1^  tal- 
ents, but  he  refused  to  accept  it.  But  the 
Spartans  soon  became  dissatisfied,  separat- 
ed from  the  confederacy,  and  called  in  the 
Romans  to  tlieir  assistance.  Philopoemeu, 
'  as  commander  of  the  Achaeans,  declared 
war  against  Sparta.  The  Roman  consul 
Fulvius  endeavored  to  mediate  between  the 
parties;  but  their  ambassadors  returned 
from  Rome  with  an  indecisive  answer. 
PhilopoBmen,  however,  proceeded  against 
Sparta,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
authors  of  the  disturbances.  Accompanied 
by  the  principal  Spartans,  they  presented 
themselves  in  the Achtean  camp;  but,  while 
the  complaints  were  under  examination,  an 
afiray  took  place  between  them  and  the 
Spartan  exiles,  in  which  the  Achaeans  also 
engaged.  Seventy-three  Spartans  were 
seized,  and  executed  by  Philopoemen,  after 
a  short  trial.  The  city  was  consequently 
surrendered  and  treated  by  Philopoemen 
with  the  same  rigors  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
by  storm.  He  commanded  the  Spartans  to 
destroy  their  walls,  to  dismiss  their  merce- 
naries, to  admit  the  exiles,  to  expel  the 
slaves  who  had  been  set  free  by  the  Wrante, 
and  substitute  the  Achoean  code  for  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus.  The  Romans,  to  whom 
they  had  recourse  for  protection,  declared 
these  conditions  too  severe,  but  added 
that  they  had  no  right  to  violate  them. 
Soon  after,  however,  the  Roman  senate, 
eager  to  humble  the  powerful  Achaean 
confederacy,  sent  an  embassy  to  induce  it 
to  soften  their  rigor.  Philopoemen  pro- 
cured the  rejection  of  this  demand ;  but 
the  Romans  tinuUy  prevailed  on  the  fed- 
eral congress  to  admit  Sparta  again  into 
the  confederacy  as  an  iiide|>endent  state. 
Hardly  was  this  affair  settled,  when  Mes- 
sene  revolted.  Philopoemen,  though 
broken  by  infirmity  and  disease,  marched 
ng*ainst  the  insurgents,  and  at  first  beat 
them  back,  hut  was  afterwards  attacked 
with  such  fury,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  Separated  from  his  followers, 
and  thrown  from  his  horse,  he  fell,  dan- 
gerously wounded  on  his  head,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Messeue,  where  his  appearance 
moved  to  teai-s  many  of  the  innabitants 
who  had  fought  under  him,  and  on  whom 
he  had  conlerred  be^iofits.  To  destroy 
this  impression,  the  government  caused 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  subterraneous 
dungeon,  and,  the  next  morning,  he  was 
obliged  to  drink  poison.   When  he  re- 


ceived the  cup,  having  been  infomK 
his  troops  had  saved  themselves,  b 
^  That  is  enough  for  me ;  I  die  coi 
and  emptied  it  with  a  cheerful  c 
nance.  Thus  died  (B.  C.  183)  one 
greatest  generals  of  Greece,  whom  i 
cients  compared  to  Hannibal  and 
His  ashes  were  transported  to  his 
city  with  great  pomp ;  statues  were 
to  his  memory  in  most  of  the  ( 
cities,  and  a  yearly  offering  was  n 
his  tomb  by  the  city  of  Megalopolif 
Philosopher's  Stone.  (See  JM 
Philosophy,  Intellectual. 
Apptndix,  end  of  this  volume.) 

Philosophy,  Natural,  or  P 
( phyaica,  vhysicef  from  ^w^k,  nature] 
branch  or  science  which  treats  of  ti 
and  properties  of  matter.  JVatund 
(q.  V.)  describes  the  external  chi 
and  appearances  of  natural  objects 
chemistry  (q.  v.)  separates  them  ini 
elements,  and  explains  the  modes 
composition  and  mutual  action  o 
elements  upon  each  other:  ncUund 
ophy,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with 
in  its  integrant  forms,  and  points  oc 
properties  which  belong  universally 
ter,  and  those  laws  whose  operatioi 
plied  in  the  very  definition  of  the  ter 
ter.  It  therefore  comprises  astronom; 
which  explains  the  causes  that  keep 
tion,  and  hind  in  fixed  orbits,  the  gre 
of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  coir 
the  universe ;  mechanics  (q.  v.),  in  it* 
ent  divisions  (see  Acoustics jHifdravlx 
drostatics,  PneumcUics);  optics  (q. 
the  science  which  explains  the  n 
and  laws  of  light ;  the  laws  of  hea 
tricity  and  magnetism,  except  in  re| 
their  chemical  properties,  also  fall 
the  jurisdiction  of  natural  philosopi 
respect  to  the  method  of  investigatii 
sometimes  by  mathematical  calci 
and  sometimes  by  observation  (• 
mental  philosophy) ;  but  these  two 
menis  of  tnith  are  more  commonly 
in  illustrating  and  confirming  each 
results  than  employed  in  distinct 
ments  of  research.  In  regard  to  th 
ry  of  matter  (q.  v.),  natural  philof 
are  at  present  divided,  the  one 
maintaining  that  all  bodies  are  coi 
of  continuous  matter,  the  dif^ren 
of  which  are  owing  to  tlie  contend 
tion  of  two  opposite  powers,  ex] 
and  attraction ;  the  other,  that  ni 
composed  of  minute  particles,  or  ai 
unchangeable  forms,  which  p 
forms  produce  particular  modifical 
the  natural  powers,  (See  Dynami 
ry.)  The  Egyptians,  Chaldea] 
rhoeoiciaDS  were,  in  the  earliest  ] 
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lebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  mechan-  MaffiemaHca  (1687),  became  the  founder 

tit  chemical,  astronomical  and  physical  of  modern  natural  philosophy  in  all  its 

HBDce.   Among  the  Greeks,  Thales,  the  brilliancy.    We  caimot  follow  it  in  its 

ander  of  the  Ionic  school,  was  the  first  splendid  course,  and  can  only  allude  in 

!lo  separated  natural  philosophy  from  general  to  the  improvements  of  the  ther- 

Mory  and  fable ;  but  the  later  Greek  mometer,  tlie  discovery  of  the  gases,  the 

VMophera  a^in  carried  natural  science  discoveries  in  electricity,  particularly  of 

■ekward,  by  indulging  in  metaphysical  the  lightning-rod  and  of  galvanism  (q.  v.), 

■Kulations  in  their  studies  of  nature,  the  substitution  of  oxygen,  by  Lavoiuer, 

j^fto  and  Aristotle  are  the  most  distin-  to  the  phlogiston  of  Stahl,  the  reduction 

iahed   of  this   class,   although    the  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  the  discovery  of 

■itings  of  the  ktter  are  less  faulty  in  iodine  and  chlorine,  of  the  polarization  of 

|i  respect  than  those  of  the  former,  light,  of  the  connexions  between  elec- 

Iftfaagoras  taught  that  certain  monads  thcity  and  magnetism,  &c.,  which  arc 

mn  the  final  causes  of  the  phenomena  more  particularly  treated  of  under  sepa- 

rmatter.  His  school,  however,  had  some  rate  articles.   The  uses  of  the  study  of 

^Bstinct  conceptions  of  the  Cofieniican  natural  philosophy  are  too  obvious  to  re- 

jplein.   The  atomic  theories  of  Leucip-  quire  mention,  since  our  comfort  and  sofe- 

pand  Democritus  made  near  approaches  ty  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  tlie  pow- 

|die  atomic  theory  of  the  present  day.  era  and  properties  of  bodies;  and  a  right 

pe  works  of  Theophrastus,  Hipix>crates,  study  of  nature  not  only  dispels  a  thou- 

)b  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  on  physical  sand  superstitions,  but  affonls  a  most 

fbjects,  show  that  the  Greeks,  uotwith-  striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  intel- 

MMting  their  speculative  turn  of  mind,  ligent  government  of  the  universe.  (See 

II  not   entirely   neglect  observation.  HerschePs  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Ob- 

piong  die  Romans  Lucretius  is  distm-  jects,  Mvantages  and  Pleasures  of  the 

■Smd  by  his  poem  De  Rerum  Naiura;  Stuthf  of  yVaiural  Philosophyy  in  Lardner's 

gieca,  by  his  QtuBstiones  JVaturales^  and  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)    Among  the  best 

mnY^iytm  Historia  ^aluraiis.   In  the  works  on  the  history  of  natural  plMlosophy, 

iddle  ages,  natiual  science  was  involved  are  Fischer^s  History  of  Physics  since  tlie 

I  a  deep  darkness,  rendered  still  more  Revival  of  Letters  (in  German,  Gottingen, 

^lenetrable  by  the  clouds  of  scholastic  1801, 6  vols.),  and  Playfair's  Dissertation  on 

BkfBophy.   Among  the  Arabs,  however,  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physl- 

WaB  not  entirely  neglected.    Francis  cal  Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters, 

Icon  (q.  V.)  first  dissipated  tliis  night  prefixed  to  the  Encyclop.  Britannica,  and 

'  the  fight  of  a  sounder  method  of  continued  by  Leslie.   On  the  method  of 

^Wigation,  fi>unded  on  oliservation  (in  observation  in  experimental  physics,  Sen- 

tMnnimOmnum),  At  about  tlie  same  ebier's  Essai  sur  PJljrt  d'observer  et  faire 

joe,  Galilei  (q.  yA  discovered  the  laws  des  Expiriences  (3  vols.,  Geneva,  1802) 

tm  fiill  of  heavy  Dodies,  and  of  the  pen-  deserves  to  be  consulted ;  and,  in  conncx- 

lluin,and  Torricelli  invented  the  barom-  ion  with  it,  Sigaud  de  la  Fond's  Descrjv- 

Bn    Kepler  explained  the  laws  of  the  iion  et  Usage  d'un  Cabinet  de  Physique  Ex- 

otioiis  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  by  pMmenlale  (Toure,  17i:)G,  2  vols.) ;  Biot's 

ippy  applications  of  geometry,  laid  the  TVaiti  de  Physique  Exp^rimentale  et  Mathe- 

Undation  of  optics.  Otto  von  Guericke  matique  (4  vols.,  8vo.),  is  the  most  complete 

Vented  the  air-pump,  and  Descartes  now  manual.  There  is  an  excellent  abridgment 

Und  it  easy  to  pull  dovm  the  tottering  of  this  work  by  the  author,  Precis  Hemen- 

brie  of  the  physics  of  the  schools.   (Sec  iaire  de  Phys.  Erp^rimentale  (3d  ed.,  1824, 

'AolasHc  PhUosophy,)    While  ho  was  2vols.,8vo.).  Amott's  Elements  of  Physics 

tempting  to  substitute  a  l)ettcr  meta-  (Am.  ed.,  with  additions  by  Dr.  Hays,  Phil- 

lymcal  foundation  for  natural  science,  adelphia,  1829)  is  a  good  popular  treatise, 
inrle  and  Hooke  in  England,  Borelli  and      Philosophy,  Peripatetic.   (See  Per- 

nmaldi  in  Italy,  and  Pascal,  Marietta  ipatetic  Philosophy,) 
id  Picard  in  France,  successfully  cuiti-      Philtre  ;  a  love  potion.   From  the 

ited  experimental  physics ;  the  royal  so-  earliest  times  it  has  been  supposed  that 

Btj  was  instituted  in  London,  the  acad-  there  were  means  by  which  love  could 

ay  of  science  in  Paris,  and  the  Accade-  not  only  be  excited,  but  l)e  directed  to  a 

ia  del  Cimento  in  Florence ;  and  these  particular  object    Various  substances, 

ititutions  had  a  powerful  and  happy  in-  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 

lenee  on  the  prcygress  of  physical  stud-  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  somo 

k   Finally  appeared  Newton  (q.  v.),  who,  disgusting,  some  injurious,  some  without 

r  bis  PAtfsMpAuB  JSTaiwralii  Pnncipia  any  distinguishing  character.    The  truth 
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is,  that  physical  desire  may  be  produced 
by  physical  stimuli,  which  are  called  aph- 
rodxsiacSf  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  means  can  produce  a  passion  for  a 
particular  object. 

Phipps.   (See  Mu^rave.) 

Phips,  sir  William,  ffovemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  at  Pemaquid,  Feb.  2, 
1650.  He  was  one  of  twenty-six  children, 
twenty-one  of  whom  were  sons.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child.  He 
then  bound  himself  to  a  ship  carpenter, 
and,  in  due  time,  engaged  in  the  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  so  illiterate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  r^ad  or  write ;  but  he 
soon  acquired  knowledge  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  common  life,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enouffh  to  connect  himself,  by  mar- 
riage, with  a  young  widow  of  a  respect- 
able family.  In  1683,  he  sailed  from 
England,  in  search  of  a  Spanish  vessel 
which  had  been  wrecked  near  the  Baha- 
mas, having  gone  to  the  mother  country 
on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  and  so- 
licited means  for  the  expedition.  He  was 
supplied  with  two  frigates  by  the  admi- 
ralty, but  failed  of  success.  Nothing  dis- 
couraged, however,  he  made  fresh  impor- 
tunities for  means  of  making  a  second 
attempt,  which  were  given  to  him  by  the 
duke  of  Albemarle.  He  discovered  the 
wreck,  and  brought  from  it  £;300,000, 
£16,000  of  which  were  appropriated  to  his 
share.  He  was  also  knighted  by  the  king, 
and  appointed  high-sheriff  of  New  Eng- 
land. Afler  residing  for  a  time,  in  that 
capacity,  at  Boston,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  consequence  of  some  disagree- 
ment with  two  other  functionaries,  by 
which  his  situation  was  rendered  uncom- 
fortable. In  1690,  he  captured  Port  KoyaJ, 
but  was  not  so  fortunate  in  t|ie  ex|)edition 
against  Quebec.  In  tlie  same  year,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  freemen  a  magistrate 
of  the  colony.  He  did  not  remain  long  in 
Boston,  "but  repaired  to  England  to  solicit 
an  expedition  to  Canada.  At  that  time, 
the  agents  of  Massachusetts  were  solicit- 
ing a  restoration  of  their  old  charter  from 
king  William ;  but  this  being  refused,  and 
a  new  one  given,  sir  William  was  ap- 
pointed captain -^neral  an<l  govemor-in- 
chief  of  the  provmce.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity.  His  im- 
petuous temper,  however,  sometimes  in- 
volved him  in  quarrels,  and  complaints 
were  made  against  him,  which  he  was 
sent  for  to  answer.  He  justified  himself, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  liis  govern- 
ment, when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died 
in  London,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
1694.  He  was  a  blunt,  bouest  maiii  ardeDt 


in  evenr  thing  which  he  undertook,  open 
hearted  and  generous,  but  vulgar  in  speech 
and  manners.  His  ttdents  were  consider- 
able. 

PHLEBOTOBfT ;  the  act  of  letting  blood 
by  opening  a  vein.  Among  the  ancienia, 
great  regard  was  had  to  the  place  where 
the  opening  was  to  be  made.  At  present, 
the  custom  is  to  open  one  of  the  principal 
veins  of  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the 
neck,  or  the  tongue.  The  operation  itself 
was  anciently  performed  with  a  spring- 
lancet;  now,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
simple  lancet.  Of  the  arteries,  that  of  the 
temples  is  the  only  one  which  is  opened, 
and  that  is  done  in  cases  of  local  com- 

Iilaints  of  the  head.  Another  mode  of 
etdng  blood  is  by  cupping,  or  by  the 
application  of  leeches  for  tlie  purpose  of 
extracting  blood  from  places  affected  by 
inflammations.  Phlebotomy  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  the  medical  art ; 
but  its  application  is  differently  regarded 
by  the  most  distinguished  physicians. 
Hippocrates  rarely  resorted  to  it ;  for  he 
considered  tlie  cure  of  fevers  and  inflam- 
mations as  the  work  of  nature,  and  re- 
garded phlebotomy  as  a  mode  of  weaken- 
ing the  efficacy  of  her  operations.  His 
followers  applied  it  morefrequently,  some- 
times even  to  excess.  The  schools  of  the 
empirics  (250  B.  C),  relying,  like  Hippoc- 
rates, on  tlieir  own  experience  and  on  the 
observation  of  nature,  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine the  cases  in  which  bleeding  was  in- 
dispensable. But  medicine  declined  with 
the  general  decline  of  science.  Greek  phy- 
sicians, indeed,  still  distinguished  them- 
selves among  the  Romans;  but  the  sect 
of  empirics  had  degenerated.  Excessive 
bleeding  again  became  common,  until  As- 
clepiades  of  Bithynia  (Cicero's  physician 
and  friend]  taught  a  new  mctho<l  of  phle- 
botomy, lie  considered  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  number  of  diseases  to  be  redun- 
dance of  blood,  and,  on  this  account, 
advocated  the  practice  of  bleeding,  but 
principally  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  and 
applied  tliis  remedy  frequently  in  case  of 
local  affections.  Afler  him,  Celsus  gave 
an  account  of  the  cases  in  which  bleeding 
was  necessary  (A.  D.  5),  and  his  remarks 
and  directions  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  greatest  modem  practitionerai 
Aretaeus,  founder  of  a  new  school  (A.  D. 
70),  prescribed  bleeding  more  frequently 
in  ticute  than  in  chronic  diseases,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  he  bled  the  patient  to  com- 
plete exhaustion.  Galen  (160),  who  re- 
ferred tlie  origin  of  a  large  class  of  dis- 
eases to  excess  of  blood,  ordered  copious 
bleedings  s  and  this  practice  gained -great 
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ate,  and  prevailed  for  seven]  centuries, 
nr  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  pliy- 
Biis  were  ao  scarce  in  Europe,  that 
irlemagne  died  of  an  inflarantation  of 
ItiDgB^  tor  want  of  bleeding  and  niedi- 
attendance.  Tlie  Arabian  physicians 
>wed  the  authority  of  Galen,  and 
sad  his  doctrine  over  Spain,  Italy  and 
nee.  Bleeding  was  still  more  general- 
practised  by  the  monks,  who  were  in 
sole  poesesrion  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
lU  other  science,  in  those  ages.  At  a 
r  period,  astrology  was  connected  with 
tnedical  art,  and  bleedings  were  pre- 
bed  on  certain  days.  The  popes,  in- 
d,  kiad  often  forbidden  the  monks  to 
rdae  medicine ;  but  they  eitlier  disre- 
led  the  orders,  or  considered  tlieiii  as 
mug  only  to  surgical  operations.  Th  us 
;ery  tiegan  to  be  separated  from  medi- 
s,aiid  fwmed  a  new  profession,  includ- 
tbe  art  of  bleeding,  applying  leeches, 
ahaviog.  But  when,  afler  the  inven- 
I  of  printing,  the  writings  of  the  phy- 
ina  a€  Greece,  especially  of  Hippocra- 
be^on  to  circulate,  and  their  doctrines 
revive^  the  practice  of  bleeding,  at 
t  among  physicians,  was  again  con- 
d  to  certain  cases.  In  Geniiany,  Par- 
laua  (1S25)  overturned  tlie  system  of 
en,  and  with  it  the  practice  of  bleeding, 
ich  is  now  confiued  to  the  surgeons 
barbers  alone.  In  France,  ludy,  &  c., 
method  of  Hippocrates  and  the  de- 
emed system  of  Golen  wens  however, 
yet  abandoned,  and  the  practice  of 
iding  was  carried  to  the  greatest  ex- 
I.  Hehnont  (1600|,  the  founder  of  a 
r  ayatem,  doubted  the  use  of  extracting 
id,  alleging  against  it  that  it  weakened 
much  the  vital  spirit,  which  he  called 
Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circu- 
JQ  of  the  blood  (lt>19)  had  some  inilu- 
e  on  the  modes  of  phlebotomy,  in  as 
as  it  led  to  experiments  (1G4'2)  by 
icb  medicines  were  infused  immediate- 
Dto  the  veins,  or  a  ]K)rtion  of  the  in- 
ed  blood  extracted,  and  supplied  by 
blood  of  healthy  men  or  animals.  In 
{land,  Sydenham  rose  (1673),  who 
light  it  poasible  to  ex[)el  diseases  by 
iDua  bleedings.  He  extracted  blooil  in 
oat  all  cases,  never  less  than  eight 
ioe%  penerally  ten  or  more,  and,  in 
mot  wflammadon,  as  much  as  forty 
ICC&  The  pernicious  consequences  of 
I  practice  did  not  esca|ie  him,  but  he 
light  he  could  not  sulniue  disease  by 
'  other  means.  Stahl  (1707)  attempted 
unite  the  system  of  Hippocrates  with 
i  of  Helmont,  and  establislied  ci>rrect 
I  modonte  principlea  of  phlebotomy. 


He  taught  that  abundance  of  blood  was 
no  disease,  but  might  become  so  by  a  dis- 
proportion created  l>etwecn  the  solid  and 
fluid  parts  of  the  system,  in  which  case 
tlio  proper  balance  ought  to  be  restored. 
But  he  found  bleeding  indispensable,  in 
cases  of  too  great  excitement  Kucceeded 
by  a  congestion  or  efliisiuii  of  blood.  To 
prevent  this,  he  prescribed  occasional 
bleeding.  His  method  was  Koon  niisuu- 
deretood  and  misapplied.  The  extraction 
of  blood  for  the  preservation  of  health  was 
every  where  thought  nece^ry.  Bordeu 
endeavored  to  stop  this  abuse  in  France. 
Cullen  (1777),  who  regarded  all  disens<?s 
OS  proceeding  liom  an  unnatural  sUite  of 
the  nerves ;  all  irregularities  of  the  fluifls 
as  the  consequences  of  weakness  and 
spasm,  recommended  blee<rmg  as  tlie  best 
means  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the 
whole  body,  and  eH|)ecial]y  of  the  system 
of  the  blood-vessels.  He  recommended, 
however,  a  due  regard  to  circumstances, 
and  mainly  adopted  ^tahrs  doctrine  of  the 
su[)erabundancc  of  blood.  Stoll  of  Vien- 
na (1780),  an  admirer  of  Sydeidiam,  re- 
sorted frequently  to  bleedin^r.  Several  of 
the  later  ])liysicians  sought,  however,  to 
limit  its  too  frequent  application.  Woll- 
stcin  (1791)  recommended  it  only  in  a  few 
cases.  Gull,  also,  improved  the  system 
still  more.  Brown  adhered  to  the  same 
maxim,  and  limited  the  ])ractice  of  bleed- 
ing too  much.  In  modem  times,  the 
abuses  of  ])hIet)otoiny  have  again  consid- 
erably increased,  because  tlie  antiphlogis- 
tic method  of  healing  has  risen  into  great 
re])ute.  Bleeding  is  one  of  the  most  eDec  - 
tuul,  but  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
means  of  checking  disease. 

Phleqethon  (^Xcyt'W,  buniin^),  in  tho 
Grecian  mythology  ;  a  river  of  fire  in  tlie 
infernal  regions.   (See  Cocytus,) 

Phlegkean  Fields  ;  a  place  in  Mace- 
donia, where  the  battle  of  the  giants  was 
said  to  have  taken  nlace.  Tiie  name  was 
also  applied  to  a  place  near  Naples  (Fo- 
rum VuUani,  Solfaiara\  wliere  the  ground 
is  im]>n;gnated  with  sulphur.  (See  Gi- 
anfo,  and  JSTaples,) 

Phlogisticated  Air  ;  nitrogen,  or 
azote.   (See  JSriirogen,) 

Phlogiston;  the  supposed  general  in- 
flainmable  principle  of  Stahl.  (See  Oxy- 
gen, and  Combustion ;  also  Chemistryj 
vol.  iii,  p.  124.) 

Phocas's  Column.   (See  Column,) 

PnocioN ;  an  Athenian  eeneral,  and 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  cliaractera  of 
antiquity.  Though  of  humble  descent, 
he  received  a  good  education,  and  im- 
bibed, under  Plato  and  other  philosophers. 
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those  elevated  sentiments  which  governed 
his  whole  life  His  external  ap|>earance 
was  stem  and  severe,  but  his  disposition 
was  mild  and  gentle.  His  eloquence  was 
distinguished  tor  clearness  and  brevity ; 
and  his  opinion  was  pronounced  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  freely  and  with- 
out hesitation.  He  first  served  under 
Chabrias,  an  officer  of  merit,  but  of  a  vio- 
lent and  unequal  character.  He  gained 
his  esteem  and  moderated  his  impetuosity. 
His  activity  contributed  essentially  to  the 
naval  victory  of  Naxos  (377  B.  C),  and  he 
afterwards  collected,  with  ereat  prudence, 
tlie  taxes  of  the  islands.  In  the  war  with 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Athenians  sent 
Phocion  with  some  troops  to  EuboBa,  in 
hopes  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  form  a 
junction  with  him.  The  gold  of  Philip 
rendered  this  project  abortive,  and  Pho- 
cion was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  troops, 
to  an  eminence  for  security.  The  enemy 
surrounded  him,  and  made  preparations 
for  attack.  Reduced  to  despair,  Phocion 
made  an  onset,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Before  the  battle,  he  gave  per- 
mission to  all  who  desired  it,  to  redre; 
and,  afler  the  battle,  he  liberated  tlie  pris- 
oners, to  save  them  from  the  fury  or  the 
Athenians.  His  conduct  was  marked 
with  prudence,  boldness  and  manliness. 
He  banished  Plutarchus,  who  had  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Eretria,  aud  leA  the 
island  secure  from  the  attacks  of  Philip. 
Some  time  afler,  die  Athenians  resolved 
to  yield  assistance  to  the  cities  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, threatened  by  Philip,  and  tlie 
command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to 
Phocion.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium 
received  him,  and  he  not  only  saved  their 
city,  but  compelled  Philip  to  retire  from 
tlie  Hellespont.  Notwithstanding  their 
success,  Phocion  always  advised  peace. 
His  honesty,  disinterestedness  and  patri- 
otism were  so  generally  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  nominated  commander  forty- 
five  times,  without  once  applying  for  the 
office.  He  always  led  a  simple  life,  and 
cultivated  his  small  farm  with  his  own 
hands.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
requested  an  alliance  with  the  Atlienians, 
Phocion  zealously  advocated  the  measure, 
marched  to  the  city  at  tlie  head  of  a  large 
body  of  volunteers,  and  rebuilt  tlie  walus. 
When  Philip  appeared  in  Phocis,  with  a 
view  to  attack  Attica,  Phocion  in  vain  ad- 
vised peace.  The  batde  of  Chferonea 
(A.  C.  338)  proved  the  justness  of  his  opin- 
ion. The  Adienians  disregarded  the  ad- 
vice of  Phocion,  not  to  tiuce  ])art  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Grecian  states,  convened 
by  Phitip,  till  they  knew  the  intentions  of 


the  king ;  and,  in  consequence,  found 
tliemselves  obliged  to  furnish  Philip  with 
a  quota  of  cavalry  and  galleys.   Tliis  they 
were  reluctant  to  do,  but  Phocion  advised 
them  to  submit  to  adversity  with  patience. 
Afler  Philip's  death,  Phocion  advised  the 
Athenians  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
new  disasters  by  joining  a  confederacy 
against  the  young  Alexander.    His  opin- 
ion was  justified  by  the  event  When, 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  Alexander 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  the  dehver- 
ance  of  the  orators  who  had  spoken  so 
violently  against  him,  Phocion  undertook 
tlie  commission  of  appeasing  the  anger  of 
the  king  with  the  happiest  success.  Al- 
exander conceived  a  great  affection  for 
him,  and  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
talents,  which  he  declined.   The  deputies 
found  him  carrying  water,  while  his  wife 
was  bakinff  bread.   But,  not  to  displease 
the  king,  he  requested  the  liberation  of 
some  of  his  imprisoned  friends.  Afler 
Alexander's  death,  the  project  was  fornoed 
of  freeing  Greece  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke.   Pnocion  disapproved  the  measure, 
though  he  accepted  the  command.  The 
Athenians  were  at  first  successful;  but 
Antipater  soon  obtained  the  superiority, 
aqd  threatened  Athens,  which  was  in- 
stantly abandoned  by  the  orators  who  had 
been  so  clamorous  for  war.   In  this  press-  ' 
ing  danger,  Phocion  was  sent  ambassador  ' 
to  Antipater,  who  was  encamped  in  the  ^ 
territory  of  Thebes,  and  obtained,  on  hard  j 
terms  indeed,  a  promise  that  he  would 
conclude  a  treaty  without  entering  the  ter-  | 
ritory  of  Attica.   The  terms  were,  that  ' 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  shoukl  be 
ffiven  up,  an  aristocratical  government 
formed,  and  a  Macedonian  garrison  intro- 
duced into  Munychia.  This  last  conditioo 
was  long  opposed  by  Phocion,  but  Antip-  " 
ater  was  inflexible.     Under  these  hard 
circumstances,  all  the  efforts  of  Phocion  | 
(who,  with  other  distinguished  men,  vna  " 
then  at  the  head  of  government),  were 
directed  to  mitigate  the  heavy  burdens  of  ' 
his  country,  and  to  turn  his  influence  with  [ 
the  Macedonians  to  its  advantage.   Nev-  [ 
ertlieless,  Phocion  was  accused  of  bavini  ' 
acted  against  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
of  having  betrayal  it  to  the  enemy.  He 
was  compeUed,  by  clamors  and  accusi- 
tions,  to  take  refuge  in  Phocis,  with  Poly- 
sperchon, who  soon  after  delivered  him 
and  other  refugees  to  the  Athenians,  who 
demanded  them.   Polysperchon  also  sent 
a  letter  to  the  city,  acknowled^g  them  to 
be  guilty  of  treachery.   Their  trial  took 
place  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  • 
Phocion,  with  fleyeral  of  bis  fiieooBi  wm 
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condemned  to  death  unheard.  His  cahn- 
neaa  continued  unshaken.  Tell  my  son," 
■aid  he  to  a  friend,  who  asked  if  he  had 
any  commiMon  for  him,  to  forget  tlmt 
the  Athenians  have  been  unjust  to  ine.^ 
When  many  had  drank  the  &tal  drauglit, 
it  was  observed,  that  there  was  not 
enough  remaining  for  the  rest,  and  the 
officer  who  administered  it  refused  to 
procure  more  without  iNiy.  Phociou  re- 
quested a  friend  to  pay  him,  and  said, 
jestiugly,  "It  is  not  even  allowed  us  to  die 
gimtia  in  Athena."  His  body  was  thrown, 
unburied,  beyond  the  limits  of  Athena, 
but  his  ffiencb  carried  it  to  Ek'usis,  and 
burnt  it  in  the  house  of  a  Mogarcnsinn 
woman.  The  Athenians  became  sensible 
of  Uicir  injustice :  they  procured  his  re- 
mains,  buned  them  at  the  public  ex}>en8e, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
punished  his  accusers. 

Paocis ;  a  district  of  Greece,  hounded 
north  by  Tliessoly,  east  h^  Locris  and 
Bosotia,  south  by  the  Imy  of  Corinth,  and 
west  by  Doris  and  the  country  of  the 
Ozolian  Locrians.  The  principal  rivers 
were  the  Cephiasus  and  Plistua,  and  the 
principal  mounUiin  Pamassiii*.  Pliocis 
WM  the  country  of  the  Hellenes.  Pur- 
aawiii^  son  of  Neptune,  built  Delphi,  Ite- 
fbre  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  mountain.  After  the  de- 
traction of  Delphi  by  this  flood,  the  sur- 
viving inhabitants  built,  on  Parnassus,  a 
city  called  Lycorea,  where  Deucalion 
reigned.  Their  posterity  snrcad  to  the 
north,  and  conquered  the  Pelasgians,  who 
dwelt  there.  -At  this  time  arose  the  name 
of  HeUenei*  Several  small  kingdoms 
wm  erected.  Among  others,  Pliocus, 
■on  of  iEgeuB,  conducted  thither  an 
iEginetic  colony,  and  from  him  the  whole 
country  took  its  name,  Phocis.  In  later 
times  the  constinition  was  probably  denio- 
crafic  The  Phoccnsians  were  an  in- 
duflCriouB  people,  and  subsisted  chiefly  hy 
agriculture.  They  were  distinguished  fur 
their  IwaTeiy,  of  which  they  gave  a  signal 
proof  in  the  war  with  the  Thessaliunss 
and  in  the  Persian  and  Pelo(>onnpt<tian 
WBiB,  in  which  last  they  took  (Mirt  as  allies 
of  the  Spartans.  They  were  the  cause 
of  the  aacred  %var,  so  destructive  to  Greece, 
and  aliaiod  the  general  fate  of  their  coun- 
trymen, after  the  batUe  of  Chojronea,  B. 
C.33&   (See  Greece.) 

Fbcenicia,  which  is  often  considered  as 
a  part  of  Syria,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
on  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from 
Aiadua  on  the  Eleuthrus  to  Tyre  on  the 
Leontea.  Seven!  towns  on  the  coast, 
itill  fiurther  south,  within  the  Umits  of 


Palestine,  may  also  have  belonged  to  it ; 
on  which  account,  Ptolemy  extended  the 
southeni  liniits  to  the  Cliorseus.  This 
district,  containing  not  more  tiian  4238 
square  miles,  was  sandy,  and  was  divided 
by  the  woody  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and 
Anti-Libaniis.  It  contained,  in  its  most 
flourishing  times,  a  great  number  of  con- 
siderable cities,  hut  never  formed  a  single 
state.  The  oldest  city  was  called  Sidon, 
now  Saidoj  which  was  distinguishetl  for 
its  manufactures,  especially  of  glass.  Tyre, 
a  colony  of  Sidon,  was  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  its  purjile.  This  city  re- 
ceived the  nome  of  old  T\frt  when  the 
later  celebrated  Tyre  was  built  on  a  neigh- 
boring island,  which  Alexander,  during 
his  siege  of  the  city  convened  into  a  ))en- 
insula.  Hyblus  (now  Gebele,  or  Esbele) 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Adonis. 
Aco,  afterwards  Ptolcmais,  is  now  Acre ; 
Berytus  was  afterwards  distinguished  for 
a  law-school.  These,  and  other  cities, 
were  at  firet  colonies,  de]R»ndent  on  the 
metropolis ;  hut  they  liecanie  indepen<lent, 
and,  in  their  flourisliing  period  (B.  C. 
1000—600),  formed  a  confederacy,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Tyre.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Pha>nioia/  were 
prr»bubly  nomads,  who  roamed  about  tho 
shores  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs: 
tiience  they  went  to  Palestine,  from  which 
diey  retired  into  die  country  of  their  sub- 
Sfupient  residence,  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites,  iu  consequence  of  tho 
attacks  of  some  ])owerful  tribe.  The 
maritime  ])08ition  of  their  new  country, 
and  its  abundance  of  wood,  led  them  to 
fishing  and  shipbuilding.  Favored  by 
circumstances,  die  PhoRnicians  became  a 
sea-faring  people,  engaged  sometimes  in 
piracy,  and  sometimes  in  conunerce.  Tho 
imperfect  accounts  still  existing  provo 
that  this  wos  the  case  very  eariy.  Sidon 
is  called  by  Moses  the  first  lx>m  son  of 
Canaan.  The  colonies  which  emigrated 
alK)Ut  the  year  1500,  in  the  time  of  Agenor, 
to  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Lyhia,  and  Greece, 
dift'used  various  kinds  of  knowleilge. 
Cadmus,  his  son,  introduced  into  Greece 
the  first  notions  of  civil  society  and  of 
writing.  At  the  time  of  die  settlement 
of  the  Jen's  in  Palestine,  about  1440, 
Sidon  is  called  the  ^rfaf  city.  Homer 
mentions  it  as  distinguished  al>ove  all 
cities  for  its  manufactures.  As  early  as 
the  twelfth  centur>'  Iniforc  Christ,  the  in- 
Indiitnnts  of  Sidon  founded  colonies  in 
Africa.  Utica  was  founded  aliout  1170 
R  C,  and  in  Solomon's  time,  voyages  to 
Tarshish,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  S|)ain, 
were  common,  from  which  we  may  have 
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an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Phoenician  trade 
and  com  inerce.  Safe  and  neighboring  bar- 
bora  must,  therefore,  have  been  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Sidonians.  On  this  account 
they  built  houses  around  a  natural  harbor, 
and  erected  a  castle  (Zor)  on  a  rock.  Num- 
^^ra  gradually  seuled  here,  and  if,  with 
^^Josephus  and  Trogus  Pompeius,  we  be- 
*  lieve  that  Tyre  was  built  about  1184,  tlien 
we  must  suppose  that  at  this  time  it  re- 
ceived a  large  colony,  which  converted  the 
fortress  into  a  city.  In  a  short  time,  the 
little  town  grew  so  important,  that,  from 
1000  to  about  600  B.  C,  it  was  the  head  of 
the  Phcenician  confetleracy,  as  Sidon  had 
previously  been.  They  had  not  power 
to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  they  had  no 
occasion  for  deduce ;  they  sought  to  ex- 
tend tlieir  dominion  by  the  peaceful  colo- 
nization of  uninhabited  countries,  and  by 
alliances.  We  hear  firat  of  the  Tyrians 
being  engaged  in  wara  on  account  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors,  who  were 
allured  by  tijeir  riches ;  these  they  carried 
on  with  mercenary  troops.  About  t>ie 
year  1000,  Hiram,  son  of  Abibal,  conclud- 
ed treaties  of  commerce  and  friendship 
with  David  and  Solomon.  Ithobal,  king 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  about  900  B.  C,  was 
the  father  of  Jezabel.  He  built  several 
cities  in  Phoenicia,  and  peopled  Auza,  in 
Africa.  To  his  son,  Badozor,  succeeded 
Mutgo  (Muttinus  or  Mutgenus),  father  of 
Pygmalion,  Barca,  Dido  and  Anna.  Di- 
do, on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Pygma- 
lion (B.  C.  888),  fieri  with  Barcuand  Anna, 
and  founded  Carthage,  (q.  v.,  and  Dido,) 
The  neighboring  island  Cyprus  must  have 
l)een  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Tyrians,  for  Pygmalion  here  built  Carpa- 
fiia.  Tyre  must  have  subsequendy  main- 
tained its  superiority  over  tlie  Phoenician 
cities,  and  probably  abused  it,  for  we  find 
that  the  Cythcaiis  of  Cyprus  revolted  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Eiulfeus  (about  B.  C. 
700),  and  called  the  Assyrians  to  their  aid. 
Eluleeus,  however,  again  submitted,  and 
Salrnuuaflsar  concluded  peace.  On  this, 
Sidon,  and  many  other  Tyrian  cities, 
revolted  and  submitted  to  Salmanoasar, 
whom  they  supplied  with  ships.  But 
the  hostile  fleet  of  sixty  vessels  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  Tyrian  squadron  containing 
only  twelve,  and  the  Assyrians  were 
obliged,  afler  five  years,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Tyre.  Thus  Tyre  remained  100  yeara 
superior  to  the  Israelites.  In  the  mean 
time,  Sidon  appeara  to  have  again  risen, 
and  to  have  become  inde)iendent  of  Tyre. 
The  alliance  with  Zedekiah  against  Neb- 
ucliadnezzar  proved  fatal  to  tliem.  Sidon 
wai  destroyed ;  Tyre  Mras  taken,  after  a 


thirteen  years'  siege,  and  never  recovered 
its  foriper  greatness.  Most  of  the  inhab- 
itants fled  with  their  treasures  to  the  insu- 
lar Tyre,  which  now  became  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  the  worid.  Itobal, 
who  perislied  in  this  siege,  was  succeeded 
by  Baal,  who  was  probably  a  vassal  of 
mbylon.  During  the  seven  yeara  afVer 
his  death,  aiiffeUa  were  chosen  by  the 
people.  The  government  was  afler^-anls 
again  administered  by  kings  subject  to  the 
Babylonian  sovereignty.  In  the  time  of 
Cyrus  (B.  C.  5551  Tyre,  and  probablyaU 
Phoenicia,  fell  under  the  Peraiaa  yoke.  The 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Mapenus  and 
Tetramnestus,  are  mentioned  as  the  most 
experienced  seamen  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxei^ 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  about  B.  C.  481. 
Sidon  was  at  this  time  the  richest  city  of 
Phoenicia,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
surrection against  Artaxerxes,  Mnennoa 
and  Ochus.  Tennea,  king  of  Sidon,  as- 
sisted by  the  Greeks  and  Mentor,  defeated 
(B.  C.  361)  tlie  Peraians ;  but  Ochus,  ap- 
pearing with  a  formidable  force,  and  the 
city,  though  strongly  fortified,  having 
fallen  into  his  hands,  by  the  treachery  of 
Tennes,  the  Sidonians,  in  despair  (B.  C. 
350),  burned  themselves  and  their  propcr- 
.  Other  Sidonians,  who  were  absent  at 
is  time,  rebuilt  tlie  city,  on  their  return. 
When  Alexander  entered  Phoenicia,  after 
the  battle  of  Issus,  the  Sidonians  (R  C. 
333)  submitted  without  a  struggle,  and  re- 
ceived for  a  king,  instead  of  Strato,  Ab- 
dolonymus,  of  the  blood  royal,  but  then 
a  gardener.  After  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians  not 
having  arrived,  Tyre,  at  length,  fell  by 
treachery,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  and 
part  sold  for  slaves.  Alexander  rebuilt 
the  city,  but  it  never  attained  its  former 
imponance.  It  afterwards  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Seleucidee,  as  did  Sidon 
under  tliat  of  the  Macedonians.  About 
65  B.  C,  the  Romans  took  possession  of 
it  From  that  time  Phoenicia  shared  the 
fate  of  Syria.  Tyre  was  an  important 
rendezvous  for  the  crusadere  (1099\ 
The  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  took  it  in  1223; 
was  soon  driven  out  by  the  Franlu,  as 
were,  also,  the  Tartars,  in  1263,  who  had 
made  themselves  raastereof  it  under  Hou- 
laku,  together  with  the  rest  of  Syria.  It 
was  Anally  subdued,  in  12^  by  the 
Egyptian  sultan,  since  which  it  has  shared 
the  rate  of  the  ruling  country.  The  Phoe- 
nicians are  more  important  when  connd- 
ered  in  reference  to  their  commerce,  navi- 
gation and  manufactures,  than  in  respect 
of  the  events  of  their  histoiy.  Compelled 
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If  the  ^nnfiiiitfulneai  of  their  soil,  the^ 
■riy  betook  themselves  to  the  sea  as  pi- 
Htesiy  and  they  gradually  extended  their 
rojrages  to  the  remotest  countries.  They 
■itered  the  productions  of  one  coimtry 
or  Choae  of  another.  They  discovered 
he  manufacture  of  glass,  wool  and  pur- 
ilOi  and  executed  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
voricsL  Their  situation  would  load  the 
Phoenicians  to  trade  fiarticulnrly  in  the 
If editerraiiean.  Cy])rus  ^-as  their  nearest 
aodiDg-placc ;  thence  they  extent] ed  their 
royaces  to  €h!«ece  and  tlie  Grecian  islands, 
[n  Rhodes  and  Crete  tliey  estaltlislied 
»loniea.  But  when  the  Greeks  theni- 
ehrea  became  a  powerful  and  commrr- 
»I  people^  the  Phosnicians  turned  to  the 
lorthem  coasts  of  Africa.  Here,  as  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  they  founded  eolo- 
lies^  by  means  of  which  they  traded  to 
Jie  interior  of  Africa,  and  with  which 
tbej  always  continued  on  good  terms. 
But  their  bade  to  Spain  was  the  most  ini- 
portuiL  Here  tliey  found  gold,  iron,  sil- 
rer,  tin  and  lead.  The  preserved  fniits 
of  the  aouth  Were  an  inii)ortant  article  of 
commerce.  Gades  (Cadiz),  the  most  ccl- 
ebnlad  of  their  colonies,  was  the  limit  of 
die  Toyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
begioniDg  of  the  more  distant  voyages  in 
Ibe  Athintic  They  sailed  nortfieHy  to 
he  Caasiterides,  Tin  islands  (the  SciUy 
dea  and  Britain),  and  into  the  North  s(*a, 
e  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  On 
be  western  coast  of  Lybia  they  must 
lave  visited  and  peopled  the  island  of 
iadeira  and  the  Fortunate  islands  (Cnna- 
iea^  Tbeir  trade  to  Opliir,  on  the  Ara- 
Man  gu](  mid  on  the  Persian  gulf,  fKirhups 
IB  &r  as  Ceylon,  was  less  imiiortant  and 
if  shorter  duration.  Their  cirruninuviga- 
ion  of  Africa  is  uncertain.  They  traded 
kbo  in  goods  broiiffht  to  them  in  caravans 
rom  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For 
I  long  time  their  trade  was  entirely  by 
larter ;  for  the  Nimiidians,  not  the  Piicp- 
licians,  are  considereii  to  have  stani|>ed 
he  first  coins.  They  invented,  or  at  least 
mproved,  ship-building.  They  used  nid- 
ien  and  aails,  and  followed,  by  night,  the 
mirae  of  the  stars.  The  invention  oflet- 
an  and  arithmetic  has  been  attributed 
o  them,  and  they  prolrably  had  consider- 
lUe  astronomical  and  meclianicai  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  poetry  ami  the 
U^er  branches  of  mental  cultivation 
were  not  pursued  by  them.  Of  tlieir  writ- 
Bigs  nothing  is  preserved  to  us.  Their 
huuage  belongs  to  the  Canaanitc  branch 
of  me  Semitic  fomily,  and  is  little  under- 
■ood.  Their  religion  was  polytheism, 
with  ibe  wonhip  m  images,  and  human 


sacrifices.  Their  chief  god  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  Cronos  (Saturn j,  by  the  He- 
brevra  Baal  or  Be/,  also  Adonis  (Lord), 
whose  worship  spread  into  Greece  and 
Eg3'pt  (Osiris).  Their  princifwl  goddess 
was  Jiaaltis  (Isis),  or  Astarte,  or  Astaroth, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aphroditt  (Venus). 
In  Tyre,  Melcarth  (Hercules)  was  wor- 
8hip|)ed  as  a  local  deity,  and  liis  worship 
extended  thence  to  other  countries  The 
Phoenicians  likewise  worshipped  the  Ca- 
biri.  The  character  of  this  commercial 
jieople  was  not  very  high  among  the  an- 
cients.— For  further  information  resi)ect- 
ing  Fhamiria,  see  Heeren's  works  (elev- 
enth volume,  1824). 

PncEMx ;  a  Greek  coin,  lately  intro- 
duced, and  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a 
dollar. 

Phosmx  ;  a  wonderful  £g}'ptian  bird, 
about  the  size  of  an  eagle,  with  plumage 
partly  red,  and  partly  golden.  This  bird 
IS  said  to  come  from  Arabia  to  Egypt, 
every  500  years,  at  the  death  of  his  parent, 
bringing  .the  body  with  him,  cnibaliiied 
in  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  where 
he  buries  it.  Acconling  to  others,  when  he 
finds  himself  near  his  end,  he  pre[»ares  a 
nc>st  of  myrrh,  and  precious  heriw,  in 
which  he  inirns  himself:  but  from  his 
ashes  he  revives  in  the'freshness  of  youth. 
From  late  mythological  researches,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  pha^nix  is  a  symlK)! 
of  a  period  of  500  years,  of  which  the 
conclusion  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  figure  of  a  bint  was 
burnt.  His  restoring  his  youth  signifies 
that  the  new  springs  from  the  old.  Every 
thing  which  more  than  sixty  authors  have 
ri'lated  of  this  bird — Strabo,  Luciuii,  Pliny, 
Plutarch,  Herodotus,  and  others,  and  all 
the  researches  of  the  French  and  Italians 
— mnv  be  found  in  Ant.  M^.traPs  work  Le 
Ph^ntx,  ou  rOiseau  du  SolcU  (Paris, 
1824). 

Phonetic  (from  0«r/w,  I  S{)eak);  a  term 
applied  to  written  characters  which  repre- 
sent soiuids,  as  rr,  6,  in  contradistinction  to 
ideographic  charactei's,  which  express 
ideas ;  e.  g.  the  Chinese  signs  of  a  hand 
and  a  skin,  to  signify  tanner. — (For  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject,  see  the 
articles  Uitro^lyphics^  Chinese  Lnnguofrej 
and  ffntwg  ;  see  also  Philology^  and  Pa- 
lenque.) 

PnoxoLOGT.    (See  Philology.) 

PnoRcus,  or  Puorcys;  son  ofPontus 
and  Terra,  or,  acconling  to  others,  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  nymph  Thesi>a,  was  tho 
father  of  many  sea- monsters ;  for  instance, 
the  Gfirgons,  and  the  lIes|K>rian  dragon  ; 
according  to  some,  also  of  Scylla  and 
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Thoosa,  whom  his  sister  Ceto  bore  to 
him. 

Phosphorescence  is  the  property 
which  certain  bodies  possess  of  becoming 
luminous  without  undergoing  combustion, 
as  when  we  rub  or  heat  them,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  living  prin- 
cii)le  or  of  decomposition.  Two  pieces 
of  quartz  emit  light  on  being  rubbed  to- 
gether. Light  is  seen  in  breaking  lumps 
of  sugar.  A  variety  of  blende  (sulphuret 
of  zinc),  on  being  scratched  with  a  knife, 
emits  a  fine  yellow  light.  In  the  year 
Mr.  Boylo  observed,  that  the  dia- 
mond, when  slighdy  heated,  rubbed,  or 
com[)resscd,  emitted  a  light  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  glow-worm.  The  most 
complete  account  we  possess  of  the  phos- 

Chorescence  of  minerals  is  that  furnished 
y  doctor  Brewster.  He  obtained  his  re- 
sults by  placing  fragments  of  the  bodies 
examined  upon  a  thick  mass  of  iron  heat- 
ed a  Httle  below  redness,  or  introducing 
them  into  a  pistol  barrel  similarly  heated. 
The  following  table  presents  some  of  his 
results  : — 

trait,  eralt.  Lig^L 

Fluorspar,  pink,  erecn. 

,  purple.  Bluish. 

,  bluish  white,  blue. 

 ,  white,  white  sparks. 

Calcareous  spar,  transparent,  yellowish. 

Apatite,  pink,  yellow. 

Arragonite,  dirty  white.  reddish  yellow. 

Ilamiotouic,  colorless,  do. 

Topaz,  white  d&  bluish,  bluish, 

liubellitc,  reddish,  scarlet. 

Petalite,  reddish  white,  bridit  blue. 

Anatase,  dark  brown,  recKlish  yellow. 

The  phosphorescence  of  anatase  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  other  minerals.  It 
ap[>ears  suddenly  like  a  flame,  and  is  soon 
over.  Certain  varieties  of  fluor  require  no 
more  heat  than  that  of  the  hand  to  occa- 
sion the  emission  of  light.  The  phosphoric 
light  of  minerals  has  the  same  properties 
as  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  The  fore- 
going are  instances  in  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  expose  the  bodies  to  the  light 
previous  to  their  exhibiting  phosphores- 
cence. Certain  artificial  com))ounds  emit 
light  in  consequence  of  the  acUon  of  ex- 
traneous liglit  The  most  powerful  of 
these  is  the  compound  called  CcuUon^a 
phosphorus.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  three 
jMirls  of  calcined  oyster-shells  in  powder, 
with  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  ram- 
rain^  tlie  mixturo  into  a  crucible,  and 
igniung  it  for  half  an  hour.  The  bright 
parts  will,  on  exposure  to  the  sun-beam,  or 
to  tlie  common  day-light,  or  to  an  elec- 
trical explosion,  acquire  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  illuminate  the 


dial  of  a  watch,  and  make  its  fieures  legi- 
ble. It  will,  indeed,  afler  a  while,  cease  to 
shine ;  but  if  we  keep  the  powder  in  a  well 
corked  phial,  a  new  exposure  to  the  sun's 
light  will  restore  the  phosphorescent  qual- 
ity. When  the  electric  discharge  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  surfaces  of  certain  bodies, 
or  a  little  alMve  them,  a  somewhat  durable 
phosphorescence  is  produced.  Sulphate 
of  bar^tes  gives  a  bnght  green  light,  ace- 
tate of*^ potash  a  brilliant  green  light,  and 
rock  crystal,  a  red  and  then  white  light 
Temperature  has  a  merited  effect  on  the 
emission  of  light  by  tliese  bodies.  When 
they  are  shining,  the  luminous  appearance 
ceases  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  cold  of  a 
freezing  mixture.  It  becomes  more  vivid 
by  applying  heat ;  and  if  it  has  ceased,  it 
may  be  renewed  by  applying  a  stronger 
heat,  so  that  a  piece  or  any  solar  phos- 
phorus, which  has  apparendy  lost  its  pow- 
er, may  by  heat  be  again  made  to  shiiie. 
Some  of  the  phosphorescent  bodies,  just 
mendoned,  atler  their  luminouspeas  is 
over,  upon  pardall^  heated  iron,  yield  on 
fusion  a  very  vivid  light  Lime  is  the 
substance  possessing  this  proper^  in  the 
most  remarkable  degree.  If  a  piece  of 
calcareous  spar  is  placed  on  charcoal  be- 
fore the  compound  blow-pipe,  it  emits  a 
light  so  vivid  and  white  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  looked  upon.  The  following  fluids 
have  been  found  by  doctor  Brewster  to  be 
phosphorescent  when  poured  into  a  cup 
of  heated  iron :  Albumen  (white  of  an 
egg)  diluted  in  water,  isinglass  in  solutkMi, 
saliva,  soap  and  water,  solution  of  rhu- 
barb, do.  of  common  salt,  do.  of  nitre,  tal- 
low (the  phosphorescence  of  which  may 
be  observed  when  a  candle  is  extinguish- 
ed in  a  dark  room),  alcohol,  oil  of  dill-seeds 
and  oil  of  olives.  Several  cryptogamous 
plants  have  been  observed  to  be  luminous 
m  the  dark.  The  Rhizomorvha  phosjfko" 
reus  found  in  the  mines  of  Ilesse  exhibits 
light  when  the  extremities  of  the  plant 
are  broken.  Other  species  of  Rhizoinor* 
pha  have  .also  appeared  phosphorescent  to 
the  miners.  But  marine  animals  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  tliis  property ;  and  to 
them  is  now  fairly  attnbuted  the  once 
mysterious  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean. 
This  phenomenon  is  occasionally  obser?" 
able  every  where  at  sea ;  but  it  is  in  warm- 
er regions  and  more  southern  latitudes, 
that  it  attains  its  greatest  degree  of  bril- 
liancy and  beauty.  In  these  p«ut8  it  has 
been  thus  described  by  a  scientific  ob- 
server : — At  one  time,  the  evening  serene 
and  delightful,  a  pleasant  breeze  just  fill- 
ing the  sails,  and  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
throwing  the  water  to  each  sid%  as  it 
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icefiiUy  parti  the  yielding  waTcs,  all 
ind  the  nip,  far  m  the  eye  can  reach, 
nr  be  eeen  uniumenUe  Inigfat  apots  of 
hi  rWog  to  the  aurfiu^  and  again  dis- 
peeiiDg^  fike  a  host  of  amull  atara 
nciv  and  narkling  on  tlie  hoeom  of tlie 
L  At  another  time,  the  ni^t  dork  and 
W9m§,  a  ftesh  bre<ae  uipog  tlie  ship 
pkUy  OD wards  through  her  patlilcas 
ick,  upon  looking  over  the  stem,  in  ad- 
JOD  to  the  smidler  specks  just  now  men- 
•ned,  lane  ^obes  of  living  tire  may  lie 
en  wfae^ngand  dancing  in  the  smootli 
Iter  in  dke  wake  of  tlie  rudder;  now,  at 
|ieat  depth  shining  tiirough  the  water, 
en  rising  npidly  to  the  surface,  they 
ly  be  aeen,  as  they  reach  tlic  top  of  tlie 
nrop  flashing  a  bright  spark  of  light,  suf- 
ient  almost  to  daulethe  eyes  of  tlie  be- 
ilder;  and  now,  again,  they  may  he 
iced  floatiug  majestically  along,  till  tlicy 
■dually  disappear  in  the  daricuess  of  the 
Iter  in  the  distance.  At  otlier  times, 
ain,  when  light  rain  is  falhug,  or  per- 
ipa  pteriously  to  the  rain  coming  on, 
iien  a  light  nunboso  cloud  is  overspread- 
g  the  skv,  upon  the  water  being  agitated 
'  the  ahip  passing  through  it,  or  curled 
» by  a  rope  towing  overlMard  in  a  bight, 
beaiitifu(  genenu  Itiminousucas  is  dif- 
sed  all  around,  bright  enough  to  illu- 
inate  the  whole  ship's  side,  and  the  lower 
qge  sails  which  mav  be  set  at  the  time ; 
id'  it  ia-  no  unusual  occurrence  to  have 
is  appearance  so  brisht,  that  a  person 
ith  nUe  d^culty,  and  near  tlie  surface 
'  the  water,  might  be  enabled  to  read." 
hat  all  this  light  is  afforded  by  litde 
dmalculea  there  cannot  be  the  smallest 
om  for  doubt ;  fi>r  they  have  been  caught 
tfaeveiy  act  of  giving  out  the  luminous 
ipeannee,  and  in  vast  numhera ;  and  in 
eiy  iiMtanee  where  the  water  has  been 
vperly  examined  when  luminous,  they 
tre  been  seen  in  great  quantities;  while, 
I  the  odier  hand,  when  the  water  has  not 
len  lumlDOUi^  they  have  not  been  visible, 
bey  have  been  described  and  figured  by 
ilunfiigi^  who  have  studied  theiu  by  tlio 
d  of  powerful  microscopes ;  and  tliey 
eiNmdto  bek>ng  to  the  mollusca,  tlie 
imiei^  the  Crustacea  and  tlie  zoophytes. 

is  also  emitted  from  certain  land  in- 
css,  as  from  the  lightniug-bug  and  tlie 
ow-wonn.  Akjna  of  phoiphorescence, 
illdifletent,  is  that  observed  in  decompos- 
ig  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  appears 
aring  the  putrsftetion  of  fislies,  especially. 
It  liaa  beoi  observed  also  from  tlie  flesh 
r  (fuadntpedik  Our  woods  during  au- 
UBO  frequently  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
iminiMMnrii  in  fight  rotten  wood. 
VOL.  Xi  10 


Phosphorus  was  discovered  by  Brandt 
in  16G9,  though  tliere  are  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  alchemists  of  on  eariier 
period  were  also  acquainted  with  this  sub- 
suuice.  Brandt  kept  his  process  secret  for 
some  time.  Kiinckel,  another  German 
chemist,  knowing  only  that  Brandt  had 
|>rorured  it  from  urine,  entered  on  the  in- 
vestigation, and  8uccee<lecl  in  discovering 
the  process.  Mr.  l^yle,  in  England,  also 
discovered  it,  and  Coilfrey  Hankwitz,  a 
man  who  was  taught  the  process  by  Boyle, 
sold  it  for  many  years,  at  a  high  price,  in 
I^ndoii.  In  17(%>,  Ghau,  a  pupil  of 
Scheele  of  Sweden,  having  discovered 
that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  basis  of 
l)ones,  invented  the  process  now  generally 
followed.  It  is  os  follows: — 100  ports  of 
burnt  bones  in  powder  are  to  be  mixed 
with  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  tliey 
are  to  be  sufiercd  to  remain  in  contact  for 
two  days,  the  mixture  being  frequently 
stirred.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  pourecl 
upon  a  filtre  of  cloth,  and  the  liquor  that 
IKisses  through  is  to  l)c  added  to  a  nitrous 
Bohidon  of  lead ;  a  white  powder  will  U& 
formed ;  this  must  be  mixed  witli  about 
one  fiflh  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder, 
and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  por- 
celain retort,  the  beak  of  which  is  plunged 
in  water ;  much  gaseous  matter  will  come 
over,  some  of  which  will  inflame  sponta- 
neously, and  at  length  a  substance  will 
drop  out  of  the  neck  of  tlie  retort,  and 
congeal  under  tlie  water,  which  is  phos- 
phorus. It  may  be  purified  by  melung  it 
in  v^-ater,  and  {Kissing  it  under  water 
through  chamois  leather.  It  is  semttrans- 
parent,  and  of  a  white,  or  yellowish- white 
color  ;  it  is  OS  soft  as  wax ;  insoluble  in 
water  ;  s[)ecific  gravity,  1.77.  It  melts  at 
the  temperature  of  90°  Folir.,  and  boils  ut 
550°.  When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to 
air  at  common  temperatures,  it  emits  o 
white  smoke,  which  appeora  luminous  in 
die  dark.  This  depends  upon  its  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  and  forming  an  ucid 
which  unites  widi  die  aqueous  \a\>or  in 
die  atmosphere,  and  they  fall  down 
in  the  fluid  form.  When  phosphorus 
in  lieat^  to  about  148°,  it  takes  fire, 
and  bums  with  intense  brilliancy,  throw- 
uig  ofl*  dense  white  smoke,  whi(*h  is 
a  strong  acid,  that  soon  becom(»  liquid 
by  taking  moisture  from  tlie  air.  It 
forms  tlu«e  acids  by  combining  with 
oxygeiL  When  it  is  inflamed  in  oxy- 
gen gas  over  mercury,  and  the  wliite 
subetiuice  produced  strongly  heated, 
tlic  oxvgcn  being  in  excese^  for  evei^r 
grain  of  phosphorus  burnt,  four  and  a  half 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  absorbed. 
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The  subetaiice  so  procured  is  phosphoric 
acid.  It  becomes  fluid  at  a  red  heat,  and 
is  not  volatile,  even  at  a  white  heat.  Its 
taste  is  intensely  acid.  It  acts  upon  and 
corrodes  glass,  and  unites  with  alkalies  and 
oxides.  When  phosphorus  is  heated  in 
highly  rarefied  air,  three  products  result ; 
one  is  phosphoric  acid,  another  is  an  easily 
volatile  substance,  appearing  as  a  white 
powder,  and  the  third  is  a  red  solid,  re- 
auiring  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling  water 
for  its  fusion.  The  second  substance  is 
soluble  in  water,  an(l  the  solution  is  pos- 
sessed of  acid  propertie&  It  contains  less 
oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid;  for  it 
bums  and  becomes  fixed  when  heated  in 
the  air.  It  is  phosphorous  acid.  The 
tliird  substance  requires  less  oxygen  than 
phosphorus  to  convert  it  into  phosphoric 
acid,  and  is  regarded  as  an  oxuie  of  phos- 
phorus, Phosphonis  bums  in  chlorine 
gas,  and  unites  with  it  in  two  proportions, 
3ie  one  of  which  contains  twice  as  much 
chlorine  as  the  other.  When  these  are 
thrown  into  water,  the  chloride  is  resolved 
into  muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids,  the 
bi-chloride  into  muriatic  and  phosphoric 
acids.  Iodine  also  acts  upon  phosphonis  at 
common  temperatures.  It  forms  with 
sulphur  compounds  more  iuflanunable 
than  pure  pliosphorus.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  nnd  the  expressed  or  vola- 
tile oils,  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
heat.  The  solutions  in  oils  are  luminous 
when  ex|)osed  to  the  air.  The  com- 
pounds formed  by  phosphoric  acid  with 
the  alkalies,  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  are 
called  the  phosphates*  Phosphates  of  al- 
kalies are  partially  decomposed  by  heating 
with  charcoal :  phosphate  of  ammonia  is 
decomposed  by  beat  alone.  The  phos- 
phates of  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  de- 
composed when  heated  with  charcoal. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  both  alkaline  and 
earthy  phosphates  melt  into  a  vitreous, 
transparent  globule.  They  are  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  without  effervescence,  and 
precipitate  from  tliot  solution  by  lime- 
water  or  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  de- 
composes them,  and  separates  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  alkaline  phosphates  are 
soluble  and  crystal lizable  ;  the  earthy 
ones  are  insoluble.  The  phosphites  are 
distinguished  from  the  phosi>hatcs  by 
appearing  luminous  when  heated  before 
the  blow-pipe,  and  by  afllbrding,  on  dis- 
tillation, a  small  quantity  of  phospho- 
rus. They  become  phosphotcs  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  a  little  time.  PAot- 
phureted  hydrogm.  This  interesting  com- 
pound of'^  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  ex- 
ists in  the  elastic  form,  and  m  obtoined 


by  combining  phosphorus  with  any  sub- 
stance which,  by  a  resulting  affinity,  shall 
enable  it  to  decompose  water.  Thus,  if 
one  part  of  phosphorus  is  heated  with  ten 
or  twelve  of  a  solution  of  potash,  the 
alkali  exerts  this  operation,---Che  water 
resent  is  decomposed,  its  orvgen  com- 
ines  with  one  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phorus, forming  phosphoric  acid,  which 
unites  with  the  potash ;  the  hydrogen  of 
the  decomposed  water  combines  with 
another  portion  of  the  phosphorus,  pro- 
ducing phosphureted  hydrogen.  Or 
lime  may  be  substituted  for  potash.  The 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  gas  if 
its  hi^h  inflammability,  in  coosequence 
of  which  it  takes  fire  whenever  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  atmosphere.  It  cannot  witb 
safety  be  mixed  with  air  in  any  quantitv, 
from  the  violent  detonation  chat  would 
ensue,  and  it  is  therefore  allowed  to  bum 
as  it  escapes  fit>m  the  water,  in  which 
the  beak  of  the  retort  containing  the  ma- 
terials producing  it  is  immersed.  The 
products  of  its  combustion,  as  it  escapa 
from  the  retort  into  the  air,  are  pbosphonni 
acid  and  watery  vapor,  whicn  present  H 
theur  formation  a  very  singular  appew> 
ance:  the  bubble  of  gas,  as  it  escapei 
and  inflames,  expands  into  a  borizoDtil 
rin^  of  light  white  vapor,  which  eulaini 
in  diameter  as  it  rises  until  it  breaks ;  & 
is  phosphorous  acid,  wafled  by  the  aqiw- 
ous  vapor,  and  it  owes  this  corona  form  to 
the  eccentric  impulse  of  the  explosioSi 
It  is  supposed  that  many  of  thoeie  li^ 
which  are  said  to  have  been  seen  at  night 
around  burn  ing-grounds,  and  other  plaoi^ 
when  animal  and  vegetable  suUmmcesiR 
undergoing  decomfiosition,  arise,  in  pHt 
at  least,  from  phosphureted  hydrogen.  Bir 
hydruret  of  phosphorus  is  a  second  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  with  phosphorus,  ob- 
tained when  solid  phosphorous  acid  ii 
heated  out  of  contact  with  tlie  air:  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  of  crystallization  prei- 
ent  converts  part  of  the  phosphorous  acid 
into  the  phosphoric,  while  the  hydroges, 
uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus, forms  this  gas.  It  is  not  spoDtane- 
oiisly  inflammable,  but  detonates  when 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  heated  to 
212^.  Phosphorus  is  employed  in  the  aiti 
for  the  construction  of  fire-matches,  and  fa 
the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid.  Its  uiB 
in  medicine  has  been  attempted,  but  in 
violence  is  too  great  to  be  employed  wkh 
safety.  The  phosphates  are  employed  m 
fluxes,  and  in  the  composition  of  pastes  Ar 
the  imitation  of  genos. 

Photius;  a  patriarch  of  ConstantiBO* 
pie,  celebrated,  about  the  mkkUe  of  tht 
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BDtniy,  Ibr  tiie  brilliancy  of  bis  tal- 
1  die  depth  of  his  erudition.  He 
Mtive  of  Conatantinople,  and  origi- 
KiBguished  bimaelf  by  his  learn- 
I  ability  as  a  layman ;  but,  on  the 
m  of  .the  patriarch  Ignatius,  by 

was  consecrated  to  the  vacant 
3L  During  the  succeeding  ten 
,  controfewy  was  carried  on  with 
■crimony  between  him  and  the 
of  Rome,  each  party  excommimi- 
ind  anathematizmg  the  other ;  the 
lenee  of  which  was  the  complete 
OD  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ML  Bardas,  bis  patron,  being  at 
Bken  off  by  his  nepliew  and  asso- 
tbe  eminrB,  Michael  the  Third,  that 
VBS  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  Ba- 
le Maoodonian,  who  then  ascended 
DO  in  8G6L  But  Phou'us,  denouncing 
the  murder,  was  in  the  following 
noved,  to  make,  way  for  the  resto- 
if  his  old  enemy  Iniatius,  and  was 
x>  retire  into  banishment  On  the 
f  that  patriarch  in  878,  Photius,  by 
ing  exposition  of  a  forged  docu- 
specting  the  genealogy  of  the  em- 
aequired  his  favor,  and,  being  re- 
niaintained  himself  in  the  pntri- 
sfaair  during  the  remainder  of  that 
bat  was  at  length  accused,  on  in- 
Bt  grounds,  of  conspiring  against 
r  sovereign,  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
nt  him,  in  866,  into  confinement  in 
lenian  tyionastery,  where  he  died  in 
rhis  learned  and  intriguing  prelate 
s  author  of  a  Bibliotheca,  contain- 

esamioation  of  280  writers ;  the 
hkm  is  that  of  Bckker,  a  French 
aoa  from  which  was  announced 
1,  in  six  volumes,  octavo ;  of  the 
BMon,  a  digest  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ets  of  councils,  &c.,  under  fourteen 

a  Lexicon  of  die  Greek  Langiiage ; 
imerouB  episdes.  Of  the  BiMtb- 
heie  are  two  other  edidons,  that 
iim,  1601,  and  that  of  Rouen,  folio. 
Of  the  Lexicon,  printed  at  Lei|)6ic 
8  (edited  by  Hermann),  there  is  a 
■ccunte  copy  in  manuscript  at 
idge.  Hie  Letters  appeared  in  one 
iTume,  in  1651. 

TOMBTxa ;  an  instrument  intended 
sale  the  difierent  quantities  of  light, 
I  cloudy  or  bright  day,  or  between 

illuminated  in  different  degrees. 
Iie%  photometer,  the  essential  part 
lass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon, 
two  branches  should  be  equal  in 

and  terminated  by  balls  of  equal 
er:  one  of  the  balls  is  of  black 
I,  and  the  other  of  common  glass, 


into  which  is  put  some  liquid.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  licjuor,  which  is  sulphuric  acid, 
tinged  red  with  carmine,  is  measured  by 
means  of  a  graduation ;  tbe  zero  is  situated 
towards  the  top  of  the  branch  that  is  ter- 
minated by  the  enamelled  balL  The  use 
of  this  instrument  is  founded  upon  the 

Erinciple  that,  when  the  light  is  absortied 
y  a  body,  it  produces  a  heat  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  absorption.  When  the 
instrument  is  exposed  to  the  solar  rnys, 
those  rays  that  are  absorbed  by  the  dark 
color  heat  the  interior  air,  which  causes 
the  liquor  to  descend,  at  first  with  rapidity, 
in  the  correspoodinff  branch.  But,  as  a 
part  of  the  heat  which  had  introduced 
itself  bv  means  of  the  absorption  is  dissi- 
pated by  the  radiation,  and  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  and 
that  of  the  heat  acquired  goes  on  dimin- 
ishing, there  will  be  a  point  where,  these 
two  quantities  having  become  equal,  the 
instrument  will  be  stationary,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  incident  liffht  is  then  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  degrees  which 
die  liquor  has  run  over. 
Fhkat.  (See  EuphrattB,) 
PHaxifOLOOT  (from  ^tiv,  mind,  and 
Xoyor,  science) ;  also  called  crcawAogy ;  the 
doctrine  first  ^stematically  exhibited  by 
doctor  Gall,  of  the  formation  and  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  and  particu- 
lariy  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  enclosed 
in  the  skull,  and  composes  what  is  called 
the  brain:  hence  the  name  craniology^ 
from  «pav/ov,  the  skull,  and  Aoyor,  science. 
To  give  another  definition,  ''phrenology 
treats  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  organs  by  means  of  which  they 
manifest  diemselves ;  but  it  does  not  ena- 
ble us  to  predict  actions.'*  The  origin  of 
tills  branch  of  physiology  has  been  touch- 
ed upon  in  the  account  of  its  author.  (See 
Gall.)  He  published  his  observations  in 
a  work  enUtied  Jhiaiomit  et  Physiologie 
du  Syst^me  ntrwux  en  giniral  tt  du  Cer- 
veau  en  pcuiiculier  (Paris,  1801  et  seq.,  4to.)^ 
and  illustrated  them  by  numerous  en- 
gravings in  folio.  The  chief  points  of  his 
doctrine  are  the  following :  The  brain  is 
that  organ  of  the  body  by  which  the  mind 
of  man  exerts  its  activity.  It  is,  however, 
not  active  in  all  its  parts  in  every  act  of 
thinking;  but,  as  every  sense,  every  or^n 
of  motion,  and,  in  general,  every  function 
of  die  body,  has  a  particular  nerve,  or  set 
of  nerves,  as  its  instrument,  so  every  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  essentially  different 
from  the  othcre  has  a  separate  part  of  the 
brain  for  its  organ,  wliic-h  is  indispensable 
to  it  The  strength  and  size  of  tne  nerve 
are  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  action 
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belonging  to  this  organ.  The  nerve  of  the 
trunk  of  the  etepbant  has  the  strength  of  a 
cbild^  arm.  Man's  brain  is  more  complex 
than  that  of  any  other  member  of  tlie  whole 
animal  creation.  It  not  only  unites  all 
those  organs  which  are  found  singly  in 
the  brains  of  othtf  animals,  but  has  also 
others  which  are  not  found  in  them.  The 
skulls  of  men  exhibit  great  varieties,  as 
well  in  the  quantity  of  the  brain  as  in  tlie 
elevation  of  certain  points ;  and  observa- 
tion teaches  that  the  better  sort  of  heads 
are  distinguished,  if  not  by  a  greater  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  skull,  yet  by  the 
prominence  of  peculiar  elevations,  tliat  is, 
ay  a  greater  ma^s  of  brain  at  those  points. 
In  youth,  the  period  of  developement,  and 
the  dme  of  the  formation  of  the  disposi- 
tions, the  whole  brain  has  a  tendency 
towards  expansion.  If  tlie  upper  part  of 
a  young  skull  is  taken  off,  the  brain  forces 
itself  out,  and  cannot  be  pressed  back  into 
the  same  space  by  replacing  the  |MUt  of 
the  skull :  with  an  old  skull,  precisely  tlie 
contrary  is  observable.  The  functions  of 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  different 
from  each  other,  and  independent  of  each 
other,  and  those  parts  of  the  skull  which 
cover  them  are  aistinguished  by  |)eculiar 
forms.  The  brain  is  a  convolution  of  or- 
gans. The  point  of  union  of  all  the  nerves 
must  be  considered  to  be  where  the  spi* 
nal  marrow  and  the  brain  join  in  the  neck 
at  a  spot,  by  pressure  on  which  any  animal 
possessing  a  brain  is  easily  killed.  Part 
of  the  nervous  substance  descends  as  spi- 
nal marrow,  gives  out  ner^'es  to  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  Iwdy,  and  is  distributed  at  last 
entirely  into  nervous  ramificationa  The 
second  part  ascends  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skiiU,  gives  out  branches  to  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  diffuses  itself  in  the  fonns  of  rays, 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  cerebrum, 
or  rattier  composes  it,  leaving,  however, 
in  four  places  empty  spaces  (the  ventri- 
cles). The  variety  of^  fbnctions  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  equally  great  variety  in 
form  and  color.  The  organs  of  the  broin 
are  double.  The  whole  mass  of  brain 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  hemi- 
spheres, and  singleness  takes  place  only 
where  those  organs  are  supposed  to  exist, 
which  seem  to  be  destined  to  unite  all  the 
activities  in  a  common  consciousness: 
hence,  if  an  organ  in  one  part  is  deficient, 
the  other  part  may  still  be  active ;  so  that 
the  function  belonging  to  them  may  still 
be  performed  ;  as  one  kidney  may  be 
wanting  without  a  total  suppression  of  the 
secretion  of  urine.  Those  organs  which 
are  found  in  all  animals  provided  with  a 
bnin  (such  as  have  the  most  immediate 


connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
vital  enenv),  are  situated  towards  the  base 
of  the  ^uli ;  but,  when  the  brain  becomes 
nobler  by  the  addition  of  organs  of  more 
elevated  faculties,  these  additional  organs 
are  found  towards  the  upper  and  outer 
parts  of  the  skulL   In  a  simiku*  way,  the 
increase  of  some  parts  of  the  brain  shows 
itself  by  prominence  beyond  the  others. 
The  skull  itself  is  in  a  passive  state,  that  n, 
its  form  is  determined  by  the  Barfiajce  of 
the  brain,  and  does  not  press  on  the  brain, 
if*  in  a  healthy  or  natural  condition ;  for 
the  brain  exists  even  in  the  foetus,  before 
the  fonnation  of  the  skull.  It  is  then  only 
surrounded  by  the  hard  membrane  cali^ 
the  dura  mcrffr,  which  has  to  form  and  to 
nourish  the  skulL   The  bones  of  the  dcull 
consist,  in  adults,  of  two  laminae,  betweeo 
which  lies  a  marrowy  diplot.  Never- 
theless, the  two  laminiB  are  every  where  i 
parallel  with  each  other,  except  at  a  few 
points.   Accurate  and  continued  obeerw  i 
tiou  and  comparison  of  men,  says  the  ! 
phrenologist,  have  shown  that  particubr 
elevations  of  the  skull  albw  us  to  infer  a 
great  developement  of  the  dispositions  or 
mcuhies  belonging  to  the  organs  under 
these  protuberances,  but  that,  where  all 
the  functions  are  developed  hannonious- 
ly  (as  in  Wieland's  head},  tlie  dcuU  fonns 
no  abrupt  elevationsi  but  an  even  arch. 
The  observation  of  men  in  different  situa- 
tions, and  with  jieculiar  dispositions  and 
faculties,  and  of  tlie  skulls  of  such  indi- 
viduals, anatomico-physiological  investiga- 
tions of  tlie  brain,  and  particularly  com- 
parative anatomy,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  disposition  or  laculty  by  which 
particuku*  animals  are  distinguished,  and 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  tlieir  skulk;  i 
pathological  observations  of  persons  suf-  I 
fering  in  the  brain  or  the  mind,  as  of  ere-  j 
tins,  idiots,  insane  persons,  or  persooB  • 
whose  brains  have  been  injured  by  exter-  r 
nal  violence,  experiments  with  animab 
(not  unfrequently  cruel  ones),  by  wound- 
ing  or  destroying  certain  parts  of  the  bnin, 
&C.,  furnish  the  facts  on  which  phrenolo-  • 
gy  rests.   By  means  of  such  t^JservatkNM,  ^ 
Gall  considered  that  he  had  found  tin  f. 
parts  of  the  brain  belonging  to  sevend 
faculties  and  dispositions.   TboK,  as  fv  - 
as  they  can  be  discovered  by  obseiratkNi  l. 
of  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  are,  of  course,  r- 
only  such  as  are  situated  towards  tlie  lur-  - 
face  of  the  broin :  a  number  of  othen^  at-  -: 
uated  deeper,  and  towards  the  centre,  maT,  ^ 
indeed,  be  conjectured  at  present,  but  en  a 
only  be  ascertained  by  continucxl  smdj.  s 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  respecting  « 
phrenology,  it  is  certain  that  the  oteerra- 
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r  Gall,  and  other  phrenologi^  are 
remariMble ;  aod  Gall'b  idea  is  not, 
Da  have  aaseited,  immoral,  and 
d  on  materialism.  From  times 
Hirial,  U  has  been  known  tliat  men 
n,  not  only  with  different  faculties 
Uect,  but  also  with  different  moral 
tionSy  which  is  true  both  of  single 
iialfl^  and  of  whole  nations,  and  tiie 
Jogist  only  strives  to  find  the  organ- 
e  of  these  differences,  which  is  as 
Qt  as  to  ascribe  peculiar  di6]X)sitious 
nfltience  of  climate.  The  phrenol- 
MB  not  say  that  these  di8{)08itions 

be  overcome;  but  who  does  not 
iiat  moral  efforts  are  much  more 
t  to  some  persons  than  to  others  ? 
idi vidua!  organs,  according  to  the 
cation  and  nomenclature  of  doctor 
leim's  New  Physiognomical  Sys- 
uUiBbed  in  1815^  are  as  follows. 
Jrarcfceun.)  A  faculty  is  admitted 
litive  if  it  exists  in  one  kind  of  aui- 
d  not  in  another ;  varies  in  the  two 
if  the  same  species ;  is  not  propor- 
to  the  other  faculties  of  tlie  same 
lual ;  does  not  manifest  itself  siinul- 
siy  with  the  other  faculdes  (appears 
iBppean  e«fflier  or  later  in  life  than 
faculties) ;  may  act,  or  rest  singly  ; 
ingly  preserve  its  im>per  state  of 
or  disease.  Tlie  oi^is  are  divided 
loae  of  the  propensiiies,  the  senii- 
and  the  inliued.  Of  tlie  propeim- 
16  are  enimierated :  1.  amativouces, 
d  in  the  cerebellum,  and  indicated, 
life,  by  the  tliickness  of  the  neck 

occipital  bone.  With  uew-boni 
to,  the  cerebellum  is  the  least  dc- 
d  of  all  the  cerebral  parts,  and  is  to 
lin  as  1 : 13, 15  or  20,  and  in  adults, 
€^  7  or  8.  2.  PhiloprogenUiventst, 
d  immediately  above  the  middle 
*the  cerebellum,  and  corresponding 

protuberance  of  the  occiput.  It 
^  the  instinctive  love  of  otf^prin^, 
a  general,  love  of  children,  and  is 
emales  larger  tlian  with  men.  3. 
Uraiivenesi^  immediately  above  the 
nd  below  self-esteem.   It  was  first 

by  Spurzheini,  inhabitativencsSj  as 
(bund  in  persons  and  animals  much 
sd  to  one  place ;  but  now  it  is  be- 
that  its  function  is  to  maintain  two 
«  powers  in  simultaneous  and  com- 
activity.  This  organ  is  stated  by 
e  as  probable.*  4.  Mhesiveness^  on 
ide  of  concentrativeness,  just  above 
nbdoidal  suture.  It  produces  an  in- 
ra  tendency  to  attach  one's  self  to 

le  orgKOM  Dot  mentioDed  as  probable  arc 
W9d  as  etttUislied. 
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certain  objects,  animate  and  inanimate.  5. 
CombaHvtfusay  at  the  inferior  and  mastoid 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  It  produces  cour- 
age, and  propensity  to  attack.  6.  Deatruc- 
tivenesSy  immediately  above,  and  extending 
a  little  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
external  opening  of  the  ear,  and  cor- 
rcs]K)ndinff  to  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
tem|X)ral  none.  7.  Constructiveneaa^  at 
that  part  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately 
above  the  spheno-teinporal  suture.  8.  ^c- 
quiaitiveneaaj  at  tlie  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone  (Spurzheiin  first  called 
it  covetivtneaa).  It  produces  the  tendency 
to  ac<]uire,  or  the  desire  to  possess  in  gen- 
eral. The  great  idea  of  property  is  found- 
ed on  it.  9.  Secretiveneaa,  at  the  inferior 
eilge  of  the  {wrietal  bones,  immediately 
above  deaiructiveneaay  or  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  lateral  ]K)rtion  of  the  brain.  This 
faculty  protluces  instinctive  tendency  to 
conceal  spontaneous  thoughts,  emotions, 
&c.,  from  outward  expression,  until  tlie 
uiiden*tanding  shall  have  decided  on  their 
propriety.  The  nine  organs  of  sentiments 
are  enumerated  thus :  a.  sentiments  com- 
mon to  n)an  and  the  lower  animals :  10. 
Sclf'tattemy  at  the  vertex,  or  top  of  the 
head,  a  little  above  tlie  posterior  or  sagit- 
tal angle  of  the  fmrietal  lYones.  If  modi- 
fied by  otlier  oi^ns,  it  is  the  source  of 
great  good.  The  lower  animals,  such  as 
uie  turkey-cock,  peacock,  horse,  &c, 
manifest  feelings  resembling  pride  or  self- 
esteem.  11.  Lovt  of  approhatiorij  on  each 
side  of  that  of  adf-eateem,  and  commenc- 
ing about  half  an  inch  from  the  lanibdoi- 
dal  suture.  12.  Cautiottaneaa,  near  the 
middle  of  each  ])arietal  bone,  where  the 
ossification  of  the  bone  generally  com- 
mences. 13.  Benevolence,  at  tlie  upjier 
imrt  of  the  frontal  Iwne,  in  the  coronaJ  as- 

rct,  and  immediately  before  the  fontanel. 
Sentiments  proper  to  man.  14.  Vener- 
ation, at  the  middle  of  the  coronal  aspct 
of  the  brain,  at  the  bregma  or  fontanel  of 
anatomists.  15.  Hope,  on  each  side  of 
that  veneration,  and  extending  under  part 
of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the  parietal 
bontis.  IG.  Ideality,  nearly  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  temi)oral  ridge  of  the 
frontal  bone,  producing  delight  in  tlic 
beau  ideal.  fFonder,  immediately  above 
ideality.  The  function  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  was  not  ascertained  when  the  otlier 
orgtuis  were  numbered,  and  it  therefore 
was  lefl  unmarked  in  the  busts  and  plates. 
It  produces  the  tendency  to  believe  iu 
presentiments,  phantoins,  &c. ;  probable. 
17.  Conacientioiuneaa,  on  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  tlie  coronal  surface  of  tlie 
brain,  upwards  from  cauHouaneaaf  and 
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backwards  from  hope.  18.  FirmnesB^  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  corooal  surface 
of  the  head,  close  upon  the  middle  line. 
The  intellectual  faculties  are,  genus  I, 
external  senses :  feding  of  touch  (extending 
orer  most  parts  of  the  body),  taste,  stneOf 
hearing,  stjghL  All  these  senses  convey 
the  impressions  to  the  various  organs, 
whose  province  it  is  to  form  ideas  of  such 
qualities.  Grenus  II,  knowing  faculties, 
19.  Individuatity,  at  the  middle  of  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  forehead,  gives  the  de- 
sire and  ability  to  know  facts  and  things 
without  a  view  to  their  ajiplication.  S^. 
jFbrm,  indicated  by  the  width  between  the 
eyes.  Its  function  is  to  judffe  of  form. 
31.  Size,  The  frontal  sinus  Uirows  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  observing  this  organ, 
and  Combe  states  it  as  only  probable.  It 
g^ives  an  intuitive  facility  of  estimating 
size.  22.  fVeight,  or  resistance  Tlie  fron- 
tal sinus,  when  very  large,  extends  to  this 
organ,  and  renders  its  ascertainment  diffi- 
cult. It  lies  nearest  to  tlie  organ  of  size, 
and  is  also  stated  as  prolMible.  It  gives 
facility  in  judging  of  weight  or  resistance. 
23.  Cdortng,  under  the  middle  of  the  arch 
of  the  eye-brows,  is  connected  with  a  great 
natural  power  of  |)erceiving  colors.  24. 
LocalUy.  The  frontal  sinus  occurs  occa- 
sionally, but  not  generally  at  the  seat  of 
locality,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead, 
over  tlie  inner  end  of  the  eye-brow.  It  is 
connected  with  a  great  memory  for  places, 
and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  capabilities 
of  ground.  25.  Orrfer,*'connected  witli  the 
love  of  order.  26.  TVme,  connected  witli 
the  power  of  conceiving  time,  and  of  re- 
membering circumstances  united  only  by 
chronological  succession;  probable.  27. 
dumber,  connected  with  a  great  talent  for 
calculating.  28.  Tunt  gives  the  percep- 
tion of  melody.  A  great  developement 
of  this  organ  enlarges  the  lateral  part  of 
the  fbrcliead ;  but  its  fonn  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  and  form  of  the  con- 
volutions. 29.  Language  gives  tlie  pow- 
er of  acquiring  and  using  words.  A  large 
developement  of  this  organ  is  indicated 
by  the  prominence  and  depression  of  the 
eyes,  this  appearance  beiii^  produced  by 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  situated  in  the 
posterior  and  transverse  part  of  tlie  upf>cr 
orbitary  plate,  pressing  the  latter,  and' 
with  it  the  eyes  more  or  less  forward, 
downward  and  outwanl.  Genus  III.  Re- 
Jlectirtg  faculties,  30.  Comparison,  an 
eminence  of  the  form  of  a  reversed  pyra- 

•  Phrenolo^cal  casts  are  at  present  so  com- 
mon, that  it  IS  thougjit  more  convenient  to  refer 
to  tbem  than  to  describe  here  the  particular  situa- 
tioD  of  all  the  orgaoi. 


mid,  in  the  upper  and  middle  pordon  of 
the  fronuil  bone,  gives  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving resemblances.  31.  Camaiiiy,  be- 
tween eompcarison  and  the  followiogf  fur- 
nishes the  idea  of  causaHon.  32.  WU; 
prominent  and  rounded  anterior-superior- 
lateral  parts  of  tlie  forehead.  33.  Imdatiion, 
at  the  superior-anterior  part  of  the  forehead. 
We  refer  tlie  general  reader  for  a  popular 
treatise  on  phrenology  to  Elements  of 
Phrenology,  by  George  Combe,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editioiis,  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  U.  States.  There 
exists  in  England  a  phrenological  society, 
who  publish  a  phrenologicaljoumaL 

Phrygians  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor,  since  not  only  the  Trojans,  but 
also  the  Mysians  and  Lydians,  were  so 
called.  Under  tlie  Persian  dominion, 
Plirygia  was  the  lar^^est  and  most  centrd 
province  of  Asia  Minor.  At  a  kter  peri- 
od it  was  divided  into  Greater  and  LesKr 
Phrygia  and  Phr^gia  Epictetus,  the  north- 
western part  of^  Phrygia  proper.  The 
principal  cities  were  Apamea,  Laodices 
and  Colossce.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
fertile  region  were  early  civilized,  and 
paid  much  attention  to  grazing  and  tillage. 
The  history  of  Phrygia  is  altogether  con- 
nected with  mythological  events.  Several 
of  its  kings  are  mentioned  of  the  names  of 
Gordius  and  Midas,  (q.  v.)  On  tlie  death 
of  Adrastus  (B.  C.  560),  the  royal  family 
of  Phrygia  became  extinct,  and  the  king- 
dom became  a  province  of  Lydia.  It  af^ 
terwards  formed  a  part  of  the  Persian,  and 
still  later  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  the  Phrygian  modi 
wns  of  a  nuutial  character.  (See  Mkk, 
and  Music)        '  ^  ; 

PfiRTNE ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
courtesans  of  Greece,  bom  at  Thespiie,  io  > 
Bceotia.    She  arrived  at  Athens  in  a  i 
humble  condition,  but  soon  began  to  ac- 
quire wealth  by  trafficking  in  her  charms. 
She  became  the  mistress  of  Praxiteks 
(q.  v.)  and  of  Hyperides  ;  the  former  of  i 
whom  immortalized  her  beauty  by  his  ait ;  : 
the  latter  obtained  her  acquittal  when  she 
had  been  accused  of  atheism,  by  ezpoong 
her  charms  to  the  aged  judges  of  the  i 
Helieea.   This  event  was  dfecisive  of  her 
success.   She  henceforth  veiled  her  beau- 
ties, and  sold  her  favors  only  at  an  enor- 
mous price.   At  Eleusis,  she  went  naked 
into  tlie  sea,  before  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, but  this  was  probably  to  renew  ths 
impression  of  lier  charms.   (See  fusdjf 
omenc)   Phryne,  or,  according  to  soom^ 
Lais,  once  wagered  that  she  couki  mek 
the  stem  and  rigid  AenociitM ;  but  kr  j 
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ionB  pnrred  unsuccesBful,  and  she 

1  that  he  waa  not  a  man,  but  a 
Even  in  her  old  age,  she  was  not 
admirera,  as  it  was  esteemed  an 

MT  any  one  to  be  able  to  lx>ast  that 

enjoyed  her  farors. 

xus.    (See  Argonauts^  AthamaSf 

U.) 

lA.  (See  Hierofrtyphicsj  p.  318.) 
[10TI8.  (See  Thessah.) 
imJ^SeePutnumarv  UonsutnpHan,\ 
iCAiiAsTRONOMT.  {See  Mronomy.) 
iCAL  Geoorapbt,  or  the  Natural 
T  or  TBB  EIarth,  is  that  branch 
raphy  which  treats  of  the  surface 
sanh,  of  the  atmosphere  which 
da  of  the  substances  which 
B  it,  and  of  the  organized  bodies 
t  produces  or  supports.  (See  Ge- 
'.)  Physical  geography  does  not, 
r,  enter  into  the  minute  details  of 
science;  it  gires  a  general  view 
omena  and  their  mutual  relations, 
res  to  the  more  rigorous  sciences 
nification  of  the  substances  of 
bey  treat,  borrowing  from  each  its 

and  connecting  them  into  one 

The  figure  of  the  earth  and  its 
8  to  the  other  parts  of  the  universe 
irmined  by  mathematical  geogra- 
ihjsical  geography  pouits  out  its 
divisions  into  land  and  water,  con- 

seas,  oceans,  &c.,  and  treats  of 
mal  configuration  of  mountains, 
coasts,  &c.  (See  Earth,  and  the 
s  articles.)   Having  examined  tho 

we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
id  determine  the  structure  and 
ition  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth, 
I,  caverns,  veins,  &c.,  the  rocks  or 
te  substances  of  which  it  is  formed, 
irtribution,  pro|)ertie8,  a^,  &c. 
Uofy) ;  we  study  the  remains  of  its 
labitants,  and  the  proofs  of  the  vio- 
rolutions  which  it  has  undergone 
rame  Rewudns) ;  and  seek  for  the 
jf  those  revolutions.  (See  Earth' 
PUcono.)  We  next  examine  the 
substances  of  which  the  earth  is 
ed  (see  Mintralogy),  and  their  va- 
orobinatifins  Metals,  Earths, 
from  which  we  obtain  so  many 
itions  to  our  comfort,  health  or 
If  we  then  turn  to  the  fluid  imrts 
lobe,  hydrography  points  out  its  di- 
inio  lakes,  river8,seas,  oceans  (see  the 
,  determines  the  different  natural 
I  of  water,  its  temperature,  chemi- 
perties,  &c  {see  Mineral  Waters), 

nature,  extent  and  causes  of  tliose 
luctuatioDS^  which  it  regularly  or 
kriy  underfoesL  (See  7vie»,  Cur- 


rents,)  Tho  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
globe  may  next  be  examined  (see  Mtteo- 
roU^\  its  composition  dctennined,  and 
the  curious  ])henoniena  of  which  it  is  the 
theatre,  and  the  movements  to  which  it  is 
subject,  be  studied.  (See  JItmosphere, 
Rain,  Hail,  Snow,  Magnet,  Electricity, 
JVmds,  &c.)  Afler  concluding  our  ex- 
amination of  inorjsranic  nature,  by  re- 
searches into  the  local  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  (see  Climate,  Temperature, 
Zones),  we  may  next  consider  tlie  earth 
as  the  residence  of  organized  living  lie- 
ings,  which  adorn  its  surface,  and  feed 
upon  its  inexhaustible  resources.  Vc^ 
tables,  from  the  abundance  with  which 
they  are  produced,  and  from  their  iud- 
mate  connexion  vnth  the  surface  of  the 
glol)e,  first  attract  attention ;  liotany  ex- 
amines, in  detail,  the  treasures  of  tlie 
vegetable  world,  while  physical  geocja- 
phy  marks  its  grneral  relations  and  traces 
the  influence  of  climate,  tcni{>erature,  soil, 
atmosphere,  &c.,  upon  the  progress  and 
extent  of  vegetation,  and  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants.  (See  Plants.)  Rising 
al)ove  the  lowest  form  of  organic  to  animal 
life,  we  search  the  air,  the  laiid  and  the  sea, 
following  the  motions  of  insects,  reptiles, 
birds,  fish  and  U-asts,  and  fix  the  l>ounda- 
ries  within  which  they  are  confined,  or 
the  spot  of  their  origin  and  the  progress 
of  their  mixtions.  (See  JInimalSj  Zoolo- 
gif,  &c.)  Man,  in  his  physical  cafmcity, 
Ins  animal  organization,  his  variety  of 
comi>lexion,  stature,  conft>nnation  and 
mode  of  life,  the  proportions  of  the  ages, 
sexes,  deaths  and  births,  with  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
drought,  local  habitation  and  climate, 
upon  his  body  and  mind,  is  the  last  and 
highest  sul»joct  of  phvsicnl  peo«;niphy. 
(See  Man,  Longevity,  Physiology,  &c.| 
Considered  as  a  moral,  social,  political  una 
religious  Ix^ing,  man  in  organized  societies 
is  the  subject  of  political  geography.  It 
is  not  to  ho  denieil  that  jihysical  geogra- 
phy is  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
has  yet  been  examined ;  the  seas  still  con- 
ceal their  treasures  from  us,  and  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  has  lieen  but  fiartialiy  and  su- 
perficially opened  to  us. — See  H<*rgnionn*s 
Physical  Geography  (Swedish,*^  vols,,8vo.), 
tho  geogrophical  works  of  Iltimbohlt, 
Malte-Brun*s  Sustcm  of  Geography  (vol.  i), 

Phtsics.   (See  MUural  Philosophy.) 

Phtsiocratic  or  Agricultural  Sys- 
tem, in  political  economy.  Francis  Qiies- 
noy,  physician  to  Louis  XV,  had  observed 
tho  very  depressed  state  of  agriculture  in 
France,  whilst  travelling  with  the  Idu^ 
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and  ascribed  it  to  the  mercantile  system 
(q.  V.)  introduced  under  Colbert,  which 
favorQd  the  industry  of  the  cities.  Ques- 
noy  published  his  Tableau  ticonomiqut 
cake  son  EzplicaHon  (1758),  and  developed 
his  system  in  his  La  Physiocralit,  ou  Con- 
stiiution  MUurtlU  du  Gouvemement  It 
plus  avankigeui:  au  Genre  Humain  (Paris, 
17C7,  improved ;  Yverdun,  1768,  6  vols,), 
and  a  whole  school,  called  tlie  physiocraiic, 
soon  sprung  up.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  under  the 
minister  Turgot,  that  the  followers  of  the 
system  came  into  office.  Their  authority 
again  sunk ;  but,  in  the  revolution, they  had, 
for  several  years,  a  decided  preponderance 
in  the  convention.  Joseph  II  of  Austria, 
and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  his  brother, 
were  friendly  to  the  system,  but  did  not 
allow  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  which 
it  recommended.  The  principles  of  the 
physiocratic  system  are,  I.  The  earth  is 
the  only  source  of  all  national  wealth; 
and  only  those  who  use  or  increase  the 
natural  powers  operating  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom,  as  farmers,  fisher- 
men, herdsmen,  miners,  add  to  the  amount 
of  actual  wealth.  All  other  laborers,  me- 
chanics, manufacturers,  merchants,  pro- 
duce nothing  which  can  increase  the 
pubUc  wealth  ;  they  only  change  the 
form  of  the  articles  produced  by  tlie 
fbrmcr  classes,  and  their  wages  will  always 
be  paid  by  the  surplus  of  raw  products, 
which  the  farmer  saves  from  his  own 
consumption.  The  merchant  only  pro- 
motes the  exchange  of  goods.  Still  less 
is  it  in  the  power  of  public  officers  and 
men  in  similar  employments  to  increase 
the  elements  of  wealth.  2.  All  members 
6f  the  community,  therefore,  are  divided 
into  productive  and  unproductive.  To 
the  latter  class  belong  scholars,  artists, 
mechanics,  merchants,  &c.,  because  all 
of  them  are  to  be  supported  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  without  having 
assisted  directly  in  producing  them.  What 
they  save  from  tlie  wages  received  from 
the  mass  of  the  natural  products,  in 
vaiious  forms,  contributes,  indeed,  to  na- 
tional wealth,  and  they  l)ecome,  diereby, 
a  useful  class  of  citizens,  indirectly  in- 
creasing wealth.  It  is  only  by  their 
means,  moreover,  that  the  agriculturist  is 
enabled  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  culture  of  the  earth.  3.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  unrestricted  exercise  of 
all  honest  occupations  is  necessary  to  the 
wealth  of  both  classes.  The  system  in- 
culcates freedom  in  regard  to  foreign  com- 
merce, as  well  as  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
considering  it  a  matter  of  indifiereoce 


whether  the  products  of  a  couDtry  are 
consumed  by  natives  or  by  foreigneni. 
4.  As,  according  to  this  system,  all  wealth 
is  derived  from  the  soil,  the  only  subject 
taxed  should  be  the  net  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  untenableness  of  this  system, 
witliout  replying  to  it  in  detail,  rests 
chicOy  in  the  misconception  of  nature 
and  its  products.  The  fire  of  the  steam- 
engine  is  as  much  a  productive  natural 
power  as  that  producmg  grain,  and  the 
plough  as  much  a  machine  as  the  steam- 
engine. 

Phtsioonomt  (from  ^tnt,  nature,  >and 
yo^o^  law,  rulej  is  the  name  given  to  the 
countenance  ot  man,  considered  as  an  in- 
dex of  his  general  character,  and  also  to 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  means  of 
judging  of  character  from  the  counte-  \ 
nance.   This  is  the  general  acceptatioo 
of  the  term;  but  there  seems  no  veiy  I 
good  reason  why  the  science  of  physiog-  [ 
nomy  should  not  be  considered  as  extend-  ( 
ing  to  a  man's  whole  appearance.   What-  i 
ever  be  tliought  of  the  jMsasibility  of  laying 
down  strict  rules  for  such  judgments,  it  is  , 
a  fiict  of  every  day's  occurrence,  that  we 
are,  ahnost  vnthout  reflecdon  on  our  part, 
impressed  favorably  or  unfavorably,  in  re- 
gard to  the  temper  and  talents  of  othofi^ 
by  the  expression  of  their  countenances.  ^ 
The  poetry  of  early  a^es  contains  descrip- 
tions of  the  features  ot  heroes,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  individual ;  and,  ^ 
in  orduiary  Ufe,e  very  person  who  takeaaser  - 
vant  is  influenced  by  the  expression  of  bii  ' 
countenance^  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
a  permanent  external  expression  of  the  in- 
ward man,  in  some  degree,cannot  be  denied;  " 
but  that  there  exist  exceptions,  is  a  matter 
of  course.   The  great  question  is,  bow  ' 
far  we  can  reduce  our  experience  to  ce^ 
tain  rules.   As  the  face  is  tliat  part  of  ani- 
mals in  which  the  noblest  organs  are  unit- 
ed, by  which  they  put  themselves  in  con-  r 
tact  with  the  world,  and,  for  various  rea-  I 
sons,  shows  most  of  their  characteristic  I 
traits,  it  has  been  made  the  particular  ob-  I 
ject  of  study  by  the  physiognomist;  and  | 
comparisons  have  been  drawn  between  - 
the  face  of  man  and  that  of  animalsL 
Bapt  della  Porta  (who  died  in  1615)  made 
such  comparisons  the  basis  of  his  pbya- 
ognomical  investigations,  and  bad  the  i 
heads  of  animals  compared  to  humm 
faces  represented.  Tischbein,  a  German  ] 
painter,  has  since  carried  out  the  nme  1 
idea  much  more  completely,  and  docMr  L 
Gall  has  also  made  such  comparative  rep-  C 
resentations  for  the  illustration  of  phivnok  k 
oey.   (See  Gcitf.)  A  great  part  of  the  art  ^ 
m  painting  and  sculpture  m  founded  oo  P 
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physiogiioinj.  As  die  expresnon  of  the 
depends  mrj  much  upon  the  formation 
of  the  fore  pftit  of  the  skull,  physiognomy  is 
illuBtiBtedbycraniology.*  Amongthechief 
points  in  physiognomy,  Kant,  in  his  an- 
thropology, reckons,  1.  the  general  forma- 
thm  of  the  hce^  pardcularly  in  the  profile, 
which  is  interestiug,  botlj  in  respect  to 
the  phyaognomy  of  individuals  .and  of 
nations^  as  Blumenbach'a  investigations 
prore ;  3.  the  features  of  the  face ; 
3L  the  motions  of  (be  face,  as  far  as  they 
hare  become  habitual ;  also  the  walk, 
&c  Kaut  and  others  think  they  can 
show  why  physiognomy  can  never  be 
elevated  to  a  science,  ft  is,  however,  a 
nibiect  of  great  interest,  but  the  student 
must  be  on  his  guard  agniust  a  general 
ipplication  of  the  rules  which  experience 
nemstohave  furnished  him.  This  was 
the  reason  why  Lavater's  system  lusted 
but  a  short  time,  though  he  has  collected 
rahiable  materials.  (See  Lavaier,)  Tlio 
Dominican  Campenella,  who  died  in  1039, 
W9B  a  phyriognomisL  J.  Cross  published, 
in  1817y  an  Attempt  to  establish  Physiog- 
nomy upon  scientific  Principles  (Glasgow, 
1817);  and  Spurzheim,  the  Physiognoini- 
ad  S^Bteni. 

PHTSioetAPHT.  (Sec  Mnerdogyf  vol. 
riiL  PL  509.) 

PHrajoLoeT(fn>ro  ^l^ts,  nature,  in  every 
Mose^  and  X^yn,  science).  This  word,  first 
Dsedp  OS  it  appears,  b^  Aristotle,  would 
n^tfyf  accoming  to  its  etymology,  the 
■ewnoe  which  treats  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  the  whole  imi verse,  and  thus 
would  comprise  natural  philosophy  as 
wdl  as  natural  history ;  but  the  tenn  has 
besn  subjected  to  some  restrictions,  and  is 
Died,  Bouietiines,  for  the  science  which 
jieats  of  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bod- 
iei^  and  thus  becomes  synonymous  with 
Mogy ;  sometimes  for  the  science  which 
mats  of  animal  life,  and  then  is  synony- 
mous with  TOihwmy,  or  dynamology ;  and 
sooietinKS  for  the  science  which  treats  of 

*  FhysiogDoiny  aod  phrenology,  in  a  certain 
drgice.  always  have  existed  and  will  exist. 
Thoagn  our  rnlas  for  jud^ng  of  men  from  their 
■ppearaace  may  ofien  fail,  wo  still  continue  to 
tnsi  IB  tbem.  We  cannot  lielp  considering  it 
Mmoge  if  a  sulky-looking  man  is  found  to  be 
Uad,  and  a  slupid-looking  man  to  be  ^sagacious. 
Wc  find  in  the  autobiographical  letters  of  the 
lUokgn- JenMia  Wolf  (who  died  1580)^  a  curi- 
SIS  tHoTY,  that  the  plnrrician  attending  his  father 
m  bis  (Math-bad,  loofcuig  at  the  forehead  of  voung 
hnmm  tar  sooie  time,  consoled  his  father  the 
Mmaca  that  his  son  would  be,  at  some  mture 
fkm,  a  capable  man,  thoueh  he  might  tlien  ap- 
pm  awkWaid  and  dull^^fl.  w3ji  de  VUm 
mm  MaOame,        communicated  m  Raumer's 


tlie  phenomena  of  life  in  man,  and  then  it 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  significations  of 
anihropolof^.  The  most  scientific  use  of 
the  word  is  tliat  which  applies  it  to  the 
phenomena  of  life  in  general,  as  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable, 
are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
The  science  would  then  include  vegetable 
physiology,  animal  physiology,  and  com- 
parative physiology,  which  correK}>onds  to 
comparative  anatomy,  and  examines  the 
analogies  and  difierences  presented  by  the 
organic  activity  of  the  twoclasses  of  beings. 
Physiology  has  lieen  further  divided  into 
general  and  special,  the  former  analysing 
Uje  phenomena  of  life  in  an  abstract  man- 
ner, without  making  the  application  to 
particular  species,  whilst  the  latter  ezam- 
mes  tlie  mechanism  and  tlie  results  of  life 
in  certain  species.  Physiology,  finally, 
has  l)een  treated  under  the  subdivisions 
of  hygienic,  pathologic  and  therapeutic 
physiology.  As  long  as  these  divisions 
serve  simply  to  assist  the  student,  without 
conveying  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  science 
and  the  subject  which  it  treats,  viz.  life,  so 
various  in  its  manifestations,  yet  one  and 
the  same  throughout  all  nature,  they  may 
be  useful.  As  man  stands  highest  in  tlie 
scale  of  l)eing8  which  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  he  is  the  most  interesting 
subiect  of  physiology,  both  because  ani- 
mal life  is  most  developed  in  him,  and 
l)cc^use  his  animal  life  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  intellectual  and  moral  life ; 
for,  whatever  may  lie  the  belief  rcsnecting 
the  state  of  the  soul  before  or  after  our 
existence  on  tliis  eaith,  it  is  certain  that 
during  the  time  of  our  earthly  life,  the 
soul  and  IxMly  are,  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect, intimately  united.  Under  this  view 
several  Gennan  philosophers  have  treated 
physiology,  and  attempted  to  draw  from 
it  illustrations  for  the  higher  anthropology. 
Without  going  into  that  subject  at  present, 
we  shall  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  the 
(iiermim  mode  of  treating  physiology', 
which  is  probably  less  familiar  to  our 
readers  than  that  of  France  and  England. 
The  human  frame  consists  of  a  nndtiplici- 
ty  of  organs,  which  are  constantly  in  a 
state  of  mutual  excitement  and  mutual  re- 
straint. The  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
is  endless,  yet  obser\'ation  has  discovered 
certain  series  and  orders,  called  sysltms. 
Thus  we  have  the  systems  of  reproduc- 
tion, irritability  and  sensibility,  (q.  v.)  The 
province  of  the  reproductive  system  is 
to  preserve  and  unfold  the  organization. 
Matter  is  in  uninterrupted  change :  it  un  • 
dergocs  a  constant  union  and  separation. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  animal  frame  as  of 
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the  lower  forms  of  matter.  There  is  a 
constant  succession  of  states,  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  organization  consists, 
OS  it  were,  of  innumerable  smaller  circles 
of  life,  beginning  with  that  of  the  simple 
substances,  each  of  which  runs  through 
certain  changes,  and  then  begins  anew, 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  higher  or- 
gans and  systems/  This  constant  change 
in  the  animal  frame  requires  a  constant 
introduction  of  new  matter  into  the  system, 
and  a  constant  separation  of  that  matter 
which  has  completed  its  brief  tour  of  duty, 
and  must  be  thrown  off  as  useless.  The 
new  matter  received  has  to  undergo  a 
series  of  changes  to  adapt  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  animal  life.  These  changes  are 
effected  by  means  of  a  number  of  organs, 
whose  form,  construction  and  activity  cor- 
respond to  their  destination.  These  are 
the  organs  of  ingestion  and  digestion,  the 
mouth,  throat,  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
absorbing  vessels  of  the  intestines,  which 
in  their  course  form  glands,  then  canals, 
ending  at  last  in  one  canal.  (See  Chykf 
Digestionj  and  Dyspepsia,)  The  received 
matter  becomes  purer  and  purer,  that  is, 
fitter  for  animal  life,  and  eventually  be- 
comes blood  (q.  v.),  which  change  is  ef- 
fected in  the  lungs  (q.  v.),  from  which  the 
blood  collects  in  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  (See  Heart  for  an  account  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.)  The  blood  is  a 
fluid  endowed  with  life,  and  is  spread  all 
over  the  or^nization,  diffusing  new  mat- 
ter and  life  m  innumerable  currents.  The 
arterial  system  penetrates  every  orsan, 
and  every  organ  gives  to  the  matter  thus 
received  its  peculiar  character.  Part  of 
this  blood,  in  the  shape  of  coagulated  fi- 
bres, assumes  the  first  organic  form,  the 
cellular  texture  (an  animal  crystalhzation, 
as  it  were),  attaches  itself  to  the  already 
existing  matter  of  the  same  kind,  in  order 
to  a^ist  the  latter,  if  it  is  yet  in  the  process 
of  formation,  or  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  and,  by 
further  processes,  gives  rise  to  the  various 
other  |>artB  of  the  human  body,  as  the 
cellular  texture,  the  various  membranes, 
glands,  hairs,  bones,  cartilage,  muscles, 
arteries,  the  capillary  system,  nerves,  brain, 
&c.  These  single  parts,  by  various  com- 
binations, form  the  compound  organs, 
whose  functions  vary  with  their  composi- 
tion. Another  part  of  the  blood  is  des- 
tined to  be  changed  into  various  fluids; 
this  is  effected  by  the  function  of  secre- 
tion, for  which  several  organs  are  des- 
tined. To  these  belong  the  secretion  of 
the  saliva  in  the  salivary  glands,  of  the 
gastric  juice  io  the  stomach,  of  the  gall  in 


the  liver,  milk  in  the  breasts,  of  the  mucus 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  &c.  After  the 
various  forms  of  organic  matter  have  ran 
through  their  short  circle  of  life,  they  lose 
their  character  of  animal  life  and  activity, 
chanffe  their  peculiar  form,  are  dissolved, 
absoroed  in  proper  canals,  and  thrown 
out  This  is  done  by  the  absorbing  lym- 
phatic vessels,  b^  the  kidnj^s  and  urinary 
passage,  tlie  skm,  &c.  The  system  of 
irritability  (q.  v.)  is  composed  of  the  fibre 
formed  out  of  the  blood,  and  endowed 
with  a  higher  Ufe,  and  consists  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  which  possesses  the  fac- 
ulty of  shortening  itself  by  contraction. 
Aggregations  of  these  fibres  form  a  mus- 
cle. Some  of  these  are  hollow  muscles, 
for  the  reception  and  transmissk>n  of  flu- 
ids, as  the  heart  and  the  muscular  mem- 
branes. The  others  are  connected  with 
the  system  of  bones,  and  serve  for  volun- 
tary motion.  (See  Musdes.)  The  system 
of  sensibility  consists  of  the  matter  in  the 
highest  stage  of  life,  and  forms  the  wliole 
^stem  of  the  nerves.  ^See  AVrvet,  and 
Brain.)  These  systems  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  are  combined  in  each  organ ; 
thus  we  find  every  where  cellular  texture, 
membrane,  vessels,  &^  and  nerves  which 
difilise  a  higher  life  throughout  the  organs^ 
and  produce,  by  their  general  connexion, 
a  harmonv  in  the  functions  of  aU  the 
organs,  which,  if  undisturbed,  is  called 
healtk.  To  the  series  which  gives  rise  to 
this  harmony  of  the  functions  belong  abo 
the  activities  of  the  soul,  in  so  far  as  the 
material  organization  influences  them,  or 
the  soul  influences  the  material  organiza- 
tion. For,  though  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
suuerior  to  the  life  of  the  body,— 4he  latter 
only  following  unchangeable  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  former  being  guided  by  reason 
and  volition, — ^yet  the  cktee  union  of  both, 
and  theu*  mutual  operation,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  material  organization  aA 
fects  the  soul  by  the  cerebral  system  and 
nerves,  the  soul  receiving  ideas  of  outward  ' 
things  through  the  senses  (see  JVbvet); 
and  though  the  cerebral  system  belonis 
peculiarly  to  the  soul,  yet  it  is  nourish- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  same  meant 
as  the  whole  animal  organization ;  and  thii 
cuvumstance,  and  peniaps  the  conncxioa 
of  the  nerves  of  the  systems  of  sensibility 
and  reproduction,  give  rise  to  what  we  j 
call  instincts  and  impulses  connected  J 
with  the  physical  wants.  Further,  there  / 
seems  to  exist  a  constant  yet  silent  influ-  I 
ence  of  the  material  organization  on  the  i 
higher  nervous  system  and  the  brain,owioff  /' 
tlie  support  of  these  oi^gans  bv  the  bkx4  L 
and  to  the  coooexioD  in  which  aU  ioipni  r 
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irougfa  the  Derves;  and  tliese 
ces  appear  to  explain  the 
lie  variouB  temperaiiiciits  and 
I  in  our  diapositious.  The  soul, 
ler  band,  operates  u|)od  the 
oAizatiou  by  many  voluntary 
I  aSeci  the  organic  life,  by  the 
the  appetites,  and  by  the  activity 
oiVQ  operations  necessarily  cx- 
orpan,  the  brain  ;  and,  finally, 
€t  influence  of  certain  [mssions 
on  particular  {larts  of  the 
Jl  these  \xmit9  are  minutely 

physiology.    The  history  of 

IS  intimately  connected  witli 
dicioe.  It  began  with  scanty 
sod  hypotheses.  Hipfiocrates 

▼eiy  'imperfect  knowledge  of 
I  organization,  and  verv  limited 
lie  origin  of  life.  Galen,  pos- 
better  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
a  better  system  of  physiology. 
I  originated  tlie  division  of  the 
into  vital,  animal  and  natural 
which  has  maintained  itself 
if  time.  After  the  middle  ages 
ijf  the  more  thorough  study  of 
eid  to  a  better  system  of  pliy:$i- 
arvey's  discovery  of  tiie  circula- 
a  blood  was  a  great  step,  but  it 
is  successors  to  attempt  to  ex- 
f  mere  mechanical  and  liydrau- 
>le8.  Stahl  (q.  v.)  considered 
\  tlie  cause  of  life  and  its  plie- 
jai  Haller  made  an  entirely  new 
the  tJieory  of  the  irritability  of 
which  was  made  the  basis  of 
sms ;  even  Hrown's  theory  of 
liug  from  the  irritability  ot  the 
m,  and  the  influence  of  ex- 
ogB,  is  to  be  deduced  from 
3.  The  progress  of  chemistry 
aopliy  gave  rise  to  another 
Ideating  physiology,  the  former 
Qg  the  simule  sul)stances  of  the 
latter  by  the  faitliful  investiga- 
bat  is  within  and  what  without 
»f  tlie  reasoning  faculty,  thereby 
a  number  of  untenable  theories. 
GOT  (from  ^ordv,  nlant,  and  Aoyo^, 
&  word  not  unfrequently  used 

by  the  Germans  of  luti*,  tliey 
g  It  more  correspondent  timn 
Uie  denominations  of  the  kin- 
ices,  zoology  and  mineralogy, 
'  adapted  to  the  more  elevated 
which  the  science  has  received 
ice  the  whole  nature  of  plants 
more  thoroughly  studied  tlion 

{QeePlanU.) 

TBa,  in  anatomy ;  a  thin  mem- 
tediaiely  investing  the  brain,  (q.v.) 


PiAifo  {Ralian) ;  sofl,  slow ;  used  in 
music  in  contradistinction  to  ybrfe.  JPta- 
nwimoj  the  superlative  of  miifio. 

Piano-Forte;  a  musical  stringed  in- 
strument, the  strings  of  which  are  extend- 
ed over  bridges  rising  on  the  sounding- 
boanl,  and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means 
of  small,  covered  hammers,  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  keys,  and  where  a  continued 
sound  is  not  contemplated,  tlieir  soimd  is 
dampened  immediatelv  afler  the  touch  of 
the  keys  by  means  of  leathern  dami>ers. 
The  piano  has  superseded  the  harpsichord, 
princi|)aily  owing  to  its  greater  strength, 
fulness  and  duration  of  tone.  The  strength 
of  tlie  tones  has  also  been  increased  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  strings  for 
each  tone.  There  are  usually  tlireo 
strings  for  each  tone.  The  hammers  usu- 
ally strike  the  strings  from  below ;  but,  of 
lute,  instruments  have  been  made  in  Vien- 
na, called  Kapotaslo^  in  which  the  ham- 
mers strike  tne  strings  from  above,  and 
thereby  produce  a  stronger  tone.  A 
change  or  prolongation  of  tone  is  produced 
by  means  of  pedals :  only  a  few,  however, 
ni^e  at  present  used.  Formerly,  the  clavi- 
chonl  and  the  spinnet  supplied  the  place 
of  the  piuno-forte;  and  all  three  instru- 
ments possess  the  advantage  tliat  a  single 
player  on  the  same  can  produce  a  com- 
plete harmony,  and  the  most  rapid  and 
difHcult  series  of  tones  can  be  executed 
by  means  of  a  simple  mechanism,  on 
whirh  account  tliese  instruments  greatly 
facilitate  the  study  of  harmony.  To  the 
har|Kjichord  the  piano-forte  is  inferior  in 
this  single  particular,  thot,  in  the  former 
instnitiicnt,  the  touch  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  tones,  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  piano-forte,  they  are  in 
a  manner  preparc^id  lieforehand.  This  in- 
strument is  usually  tabular  in  shape  (these 
are  commonly  ol  a  comparatively  weak 
tone),  or  spinnet-formed.  Those  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  spinnet  (grand  piano-fortes) 
ore  used  as  concert  instruments,  and  have 
the  greatest  com|)ass  and  strength.  The 
grand  piuno-forte  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  elegant  musical  instruments.  The 
common  com  fuss  of  piano-fortes  at  pres- 
ent is  six  octaves  rising  from  tlie  lowest 
F,  There  are  also  instruments  of  this 
clufss  in  an  upright  form;  for  example, 
Dietanaklasis,  which,  however,  are  less  in 
use.  The  piano-forte  was  invented  by 
Christian  Gottlieb  Schroder  of  Hoheti- 
stein,  in  Saxonv,  bom  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteentfi  century  (about  1717,  in 
Dres<Ien).  It  has  been  gradually  improv- 
ed, till  it  has  liecome  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant instruments  in  ail  musical  enter* 
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tainments  Ip  strength  and  firmness,  the 
English  piano-fortes  excel  all  others. 
They  are,  however,  comparatively  difficult 
to  use,  and  are  very  expensive. 

PiARisTs ;  fathers  or  the  pious  schools 
(scholanim  piarum) ;  the  members  of  a  re- 
ligious order,  who,  in  addition  to  the  three 
usual  monastic  vows,  took  also  a  fourth, 
namely,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  gra- 
tuitous instruction  of  youth.  (See  Monas- 
tic  Vow8y  and  Orders^  Religious,)  This 
order  was  instituted  at  Rome,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  bv  Joseph 
Casalanza  (died  1648),  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, and  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1621. 
In  1690,  it  was  rewarded  for  its  useful 
labors,  by  the  most  important  privileges  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  The  piarists  are, 
like  the  Jesuits,  a  secular  order,  subject  to 
rules.  They  also  resemble  the  Jesuits  in 
their  costume,  and  in  their  devouon  to  the 
service  of  the  church  and  to  education, 
and  have  been  the  rivals  of  that  order 
from  the  time  of  their  institution.  They 
soon  spread  themselves  through  the  Cath- 
olic countries,  particularly  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  became^  numerous  and 
powerful,  without  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  ambitious  views,  and 
without  meddling  in  political  matters,  as 
the  Jesuits  did.  Manv  gymnasia  and 
schools  in  Hungary  and  Poland  are  still 
under  their  direction.  In  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Silesia  and  Austria,  they  have  some 
respectable  colleges,  and  their  services  in 
the  cause  of  ediication  have  undeniably 
been  great. 

Piaster.  (See  Cotn,  division  Spain 
and  Turkey,)  The  Turkish  piaster  varies 
much  in  value. 

Piazza,  in  architecture,  is  a  portico,  or 
covered  walk,  supported  by  arches ;  and 
all  walks,  witli  porticoes  around  them,  are 
piazzas. 

PiAZZi,  Giuseppe,  director-general  of  the 
observatories  at  Naples  and  Palermo,  was 
bom  at  Ponte,  in  the  Valteline,  in  1746 ;  in 
1764,  entered  the  order  of  the  Theatinesat 
Milan,  and  studied  at  Milan,  Turin  and 
Rome,  under  Timboschi,  Leseur  and  Bec- 
caria.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  new  university  in 
Malta,  on  the  abolition  of  which  he  return- 
ed to  Italy,  and,  in  1760,  became  professor 
of  the  higher  mathematics  at  Palermo. 
Having  induced  die  viceroy  to  establish  an 
observatory  there,  Piazzi  went  to  England 
and  France  to  purchase  the  necessaiy 
instruments.  The  observatory  was  com- 
pleted in  1789,  and  is  described  in  Piazzi's 
jDella  Specola  astronomica  ife*  Regishtdj  di 
PaUrmo,  179SI— 94.  His  fint  obKnratuMif 


were  published  in  1792.  He  soon  after 
began  nis  catalo|[ue  of  stars,  and  dedicated 
the  first,  contaimng  6784  stars,  to  the  insti- 
tute at  Paris.  January  1,  1801,  Piazzi 
discovered  the  planet  Ceres,  in  comroem- 
oradoxi  of  which  the  kmg  of  Naples  wiah- 
ed  to  strike  a  gold  mecud  in  his  honor; 
but  Piazzi  preferred  that  the  money  should 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  instrumenti 
for  tlie  observatory.  In  1814,  he  com- 
pleted his  second  catalogue,  containioff 
7646  stars.  He  had  also  been  occupied 
in  the  reformation  of  the  system  of  weigfati 
and  measures  in  Sicily.  The  observatioa 
of  comets  he  always  considered  as  uselefli 
In  1817^  the  king  called  him  to  Naples  to 
examine  the  plan  of  the  new  observatory 
there ;  and  his  last  years  were  chiefly 
voted  to  the  subject  of  public  education  in 
Sicil;r.  He  died  July  22, 1826.  His  L»- 
ztont  elemenlari  di  Mronomia  were  pub- 
lished at  Palermo  in  1817. 

PiB-CoRif,  or  Hornpipe  ;  a  Welsh  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe^ 
with  holes  at  the  sides,  and  a  horn  at  each 
endfthe  one  to  collect  the  wind  bk>wn 
into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the  other  to  con- 
vey the  sound  as  modulated  by  the  pe^ 
former.  This  instrument  is  so  coromoo 
in  Wales,  that  the  shepherds'  boys  amuse 
themselves  virith  it  while  tending  their 
flocks. 

PiCARD,  Louis  Benoit,  bom  at  Paris^  in 
1769,  early  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
with  success.  The  friendship  of  Aiidritux, 
who  assisted  him  with  his  advice,  wai 
serviceable  to  him,  and  he  soon  becania 
an  actor,  making  his  debut  at  the  TWbt 
Louvois  (Od^on),  where  his  dramas  wen 
also  represented  with  much  applause.  In 
1801,  he  became  the  manager  of  the  thea- 
tre, continuing  to  perform  and  write  iC 
the  same  time.  He  soon  after  (1806] 
withdrew  from  tlie  boards,  was  admittea 
to  the  French  academy,  and  intrusted  by 
government  with  the  direction  of  the  ope- 
ra. While  at  the  head  of  die  opera,  be 
ceased  writing,  but,  in  1816,  resumed  tbt 
direction  of  die  Oid^n,  and  anin  begin 
to  write.  He  died  in  1828.  Picard,  on 
account  of  his  skilful  delineation  of  char 
acter,  was  called  by  the  French  Lepdi 
Molikre.  He  was  the  author  of  rooit 
than  seventy  larger  and  smaller  pieoeik 
besides  several  romances.  Among  tba 
latter  are  i>  GtZ  BIob  de  la  RhUuHani 
UhonniU  Homme,  &c. 

PiCARDS.   (See  AdamUeg.) 

Picardt;  formerly  a  provinee  of 
France,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kin^ 
dom,  lymg  on  the  British  channel,  to  tba 
oorth-west  of  NomMmdy,  tod  aoutdi  of 
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iitoUL  (See  /Vance,  and  DepartmenL)  It 
i»  for  eomc  time  in  possession  of  tlie 
iuUab  crown. 

ncciifi,  Niccoliy,  bom  nt  Ban,  in  tlio 
UDffdom  of  Naples,  in  1728,  wns  designed 
If  bis  &tbcr,  a  musician,  fur  the  cliurch. 
HI  die  young  Piccini  soon  displayed 
nch  a  decided  tai$te  for  music,  tltat  he 
ns^aced  at  the  Conscr\'utorio  di  Sunto 
3iwtnO|  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
xkbrated  Leo.  After  si)cnding  twelve 
fttn  therSi  he  Icfl  the  conservatory,  thor- 
Nifhly  grouiKled  hi  the  science  of' music, 
Ba  animated  with  a  glowhig  imagination, 
Hiicfa  wanted  only  an  op|K>rtunity  to 
bow  itself.  The  prince  of  Vintimille 
KDtiooed  him  to  the  director  of  the  Flor- 
BtiBe  tfaeatrey  and  Pi(;ciui  set  the  opera 
£  Donne  dispdosej  which  was  perform- 
1  with  ap]>hiU8e.  He  soon  afler  com|x>s- 
i  Le  Gefoffte,  and  //  cnrioso  del  propria 
bmo.  The  latter  was  ])erformed  with 
spbiue  during  four  succcnsive  years, 
til  composition  of  Zenohia  (1750)  dis- 
byed  faia  genius  in  the  serious  ofmra.  In 
TSBp  be  was  invited  to  Koine  to  set  ^^Ics- 
ndSro  nttP  Ihdie;  ond  in  17G0,  op}>cared 
is  celebrated  CuehtnOy  or  La  buana  FS^- 
Mojo,  which  had  an  unexampled  run  in 
aly.  Tlie  next  year,  his  Olimpiade,  a 
moua  opera,  had  tiie  same  succesH.  In 
lis  piece,  the  duet  was  first  pn^sented 
ce  from^  pedantry  and  technicality,  in  the 
nr  niiMcal  form,  which  has  since  l)een 
lUTerBally  adopted.  Piccini  continuetl 
I  Gompoee  for  the  tJieatrcs  of  Rome  and 
aplea  ibr  fifteen  yeans  during  which 
M  he  enjoyed  the  undisputed  suprema- 
r  in  the  public  fuvor ;  but,  after  the  ap- 
■noce  of  AnfoBsi  (q.  v.),  one  of  Piccini^s 
Km  fiiiied  at  Rome,  and,  in  conse- 
MDce  of  the  mortification  which  this  oc- 
■ooed  bini,  be  fell  ^ck,  and,  after  his 
Doveiyy  determined  to  devote  himself 
l^y  to  the  theatres  in  Naples.  In  177(), 
'  accepted  on  invitation,  on  very  favoni- 
i  tsrwB,  from  tlio  French  court,  and 
at  to  Paris.  At  that  time,  besides  nii- 
90I1B  mtorios,  cantatas,  &c.,  he  had 
mposed  133  operas.  Being  entirely  ig- 
ruit  of  the  French  language,  he  recciv- 
iofltruction  from  Marmontel,  and,  with 
;  aamtancei  brought  out  the  Uoland  of 
Diwult,  which,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
ritioD  of  Gluck  and  his  friends,  was 
scewfuL  Although  Gluck  and  Piccini 
re  penooally  reconciled,  yet  the  war 
:weeii  dieir  nispective  admirers  cuntiu- 
1  (see  Gludt);  and,  in  order  to  compare 
lir  ineritfl,  the  two  rivals  com|»osed  the 
Be  flulject,  Iphigenia  in  Tauns :  in  tiiis 
itest,  Qluck  bad  the  advantage.  In 
rob  X.  11 


1769^  Piccini  pnxluced  his  Dido,  which  is 
considered  his  chef  d*cf  uvre.  He  had  been 
appointed  director  of  the  royal  singing 
school  in  1783,  but  the  revolution  deprived 
liini  of  his  api^ointments,  and  he  returned 
to  Naples  in  1791,  where  the  king  granted 
him  a  |)ension,  and  employed  him  on  va- 
rious occasions ;  hut,  having  imjimdently 
expressed  revolutionary  Sirntinieuts,  he 
was  ex[>osed  to  much  hard  treatment,  and 
finally  returned  to  France,  where  he  died 
in  leOO. 

PiccoLOMiNi;  a  distinguished  family, 
originally  of  Italy.  The  most  celebrated 
members  are,  l,  JEnea3  Sylvius  Barthol- 
onuKtis,  who,  under  the  name  of  Pius  11^ 
ascended  the  |>apal  throne  ivl458.  IJe 
was  one  of  the  most  kuimwl  po|>es,  wrolo 
the  life  of  the  emt)ri-or  Frederic  III,  and 
a  history  of  Bohemia.  He  was  secretary 
to  the  council  of  Basle,  and  defendeiJ  the 
rights  of  the  councils  against  the  fio)>es ; 
but,  when  he  was  made  i>o])c,  ho  recante<l 
all  that  he  had  said  against  the  extent  of 
the  papal  power.  His  favorite  plan  of 
uniting  the  princes  of  Europe  in  a  war 
against  the  Turks  was  frustrated  by  his 
death,  in  14(54.  3.  Octavio  Piccohmini 
was  born  in  1599,  become  one  of  tlie  dis- 
unguislied  generals  in  the  tliirty  years' 
war,  wtis  a  favorite  of  Wallenstein,  who 
intrusted  him  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
projects,  when  he  purposed  to  attack  the 
cmpen)r;  but  Piccoloinini  betrayed  him, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  were  charge<l 
to  take  Wallenstein  alive  or  dead,  lie 
was  made  prince  of  the  empire,  but  dis- 
cracod  his  military  renown  by  his  cruelty, 
lie  died  in  1G5(),  in  Vienna. 

PicuKORU,  diaries,  general  of  the 
French  republic,  bom  in  17(31,  at  Arbois, 
in  Franche-Comt^,  of  |)Oor  parents,  was 
educated  ut  that  place  in  a  monastery  of 
the  Minims  (but  without  entering  the  or- 
der, as  has  been  falsely  asserted),  and 
afterwanls  studied  at  the  college  of  Bri- 
enne,  where  he  distinguislied  himself  so 
much  by  his  progress  in  mathematical 
science,  that  the  recitations  of  his  class 
were  intrusted  to  him  while  yet  a  scholar. 
Bona|>arte  was  at  that  time  his  ])upil  at 
Brienne.  At  an  early  age,  Pichegni  en- 
listed as  a  conunon  soldier  in  the  first  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  was  soon  made  a 
sergeant.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican war,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
America,  and  he  thus  had  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  land  and 
sea  service.  Afler  his  return,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed sergeant-major,  and  company- 
adjutant;  ond  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution, he  embraced  its  principles.  11c 
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was  president  of  the  political  club  in  Be- 
sanQon,  when  a  battalion  of  national 
guards,  witliout  subordination,  discipline 
or  commander,  arriving  in  the  city,  the 
Besan^on  club  pro|K)sed  Pichegru  as  a  suit- 
able |)erson  to  command  them.  His  first 
cure  was  to  establish  order  and  discipUne — 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  energy 
and  skill,  and  then  led  his  battaUon  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.  Here  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  so  favorably,  that,  in  17U2,  he 
entei*ed  the  general  suiff,  and  became 
colonel,  general  of  brigade,  and,  in  1793, 
general  of  division.  Meanwhile  tlie  reign 
of  terror  had  commenced  in  France.  Cus- 
tine,  Houchard,  Biron  and  others  perished 
under  the  guillotine.  The  suspicions  of 
those  in  power  at  Paris  rendered  it  more 
dangerous,  at  that  time,  to  be  at  the  head  of 
on  armyi  than  to  storm  'a  hostile  battery  ; 
N  but  Pichegru  undertook  the  command  of 
the  forces,  disorganized  by  the  loss  of 
the  Weissemburglines,  restored  discipline, 
and  led  the  disheartened  troops  to  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories.  To  resist  the  nu- 
merous and  better  disciplined  troops  of 
the  enemy,  supported  by  an  excellent  cav- 
alry, he  introduced  the  system  of  sharp- 
shooting,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
skilful  use  of  the  mounted  artillery,  suc- 
ceeded in  paralyzing  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy.  Hoche  commanded  at  that  time 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  in  Alsace.  In 
connexion  with  this  general,  and  nominal- 
ly under  his  commaid  (although,  in  fact, 
he  only  followed  Pichcgru*s  plan  of  ope- 
ration, of  which  he  suljsequendy  assumed 
the  whole  merit),  Pichegru  stormed  the 
lines  of  Hagenau,  Dec.  23,  1793,  relieved 
Landau,  and  took  Lauterburg.  These  suc- 
cesses gained  him  the  highest  commenda- 
tion in  Paris,  even  from  Robespierre  and 
Collot  d*Herbois.  On  the  dismissal  of 
Hoche,  in  1794,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  anny  of  the  north,  which  disas- 
ters had  reduceil  to  a  state  of  disorgani- 
zation. Here  he  also  restored  order  and 
discipline.  After  failing  in  the  attack 
(made  by  command  of  the  committee  of 
safety)  on  the  enemy's  centre,  under  the 
prince  of  Cobourg,  Pichegru,  at  his  own 
peril,  pressed  forward  into  West  Flanders, 
and,  by  thus  turning  the  enemy's  flank, 
gained  (April  2(j — ^)  the  brilliant  victo- 
ries of  Courtray,  Montcassel  and  Menin, 
which  forced  Clerfoyt  to  a  hasty  retreat. 
May  18,  he  defeated  the  united  Ibrces  of 
prince  Cobourg  and  York,  between  Menin 
and  Courtray,  and,  to  draw  Clcrfayt  fn)m 
his  strong  i>ositiou  at  Thiel,  he  made  a 
movement  towards  Ypres,  near  which  he 
defeated  the  Austrian  general,  June  10 


and  13.  All  West  Flanders  fell 
hands  of  the  French,  and,  Jourdf 
soon  after  gained  the  victory  of 
Pichegru  passed  the  Scheldt,  and 
off  Clerfuyt  from  the  English  ai 
Bruges,  Ostend,  Ghent  and  Oi 
and  besieged  or  blockaded  Nieup< 
Cond6,  Valenciennes  and  Quest 
tlien  advanced  to  Mechlin,  defeat 
16th  and  17th  of  July  the  combii 
lish  and  Dutch,  took  Antwerp, 
September  J  the  English  bey 
Mt'use,  aiuf,  after  a  siege  of  thre 
captured  Hertogenbosch  (see  Bo\ 
then  deemed  impregnable.  Oc 
he  again  defeated  the  English  at 
blockaded  Grave,  and  occupie 
Axel,  Sas  de  Gand  and  Nimegu* 
cruel  commands  of  the  conve 
spare  no  Englishman,  and  to  p 
sword  the  garrisons  of  Cond^ 
ciennes,  Landrecies  and  Quesno 
they  immediately  surrendered, wei 
by  Pichegru ;  and  on  January  2, 1 
an  army  destitute  of  almost  ev 
but  courage,  he  ci'ossed  tlie  V 
Meuse  on  the  ice,  took  Grave, 
island,  and  fort  St.  Andrew,  by  st 
uivested  Breda.  Thus  was  Holl 
quered,  the  Dutch  army  dispe 
English  obliged  to  embark ;  the  h 
stacltholder  fled  to  England,  and 
entered  Dortrecht  and  Amste 
triumph.  The  convention  now  ( 
on  him  the  chief  connnand  of  t 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  ;  but  he 
at  the  same  time  the  command  o 
my  of  the  north,  under  Moreau,  a 
army  of  the  Meuse,  under  Jour 
April,  1795,  he  was  recalled,  to  Xi 
mand  of  the  capital,  where  the 
were  making  their  last  eflibrts  ti 
their  power.  Having  suppressc 
Burrection  of  the  fauxbourgs,  for  ' 
was  called  in  the  convention  **  t 
of  the  coimtry,"  he  retunied  to  i 
of  the  Rhine,  where,  however,  h 
hitherto  so  brilliant,  now  took 
turn.  He  entered  into  negotiati 
the  prince  Cond6,  through  Fauc 
(q.  v.),  to  cooperate  in  the  rcsto 
the  Bourbons.  He  was  promise 
of  honor,  domains  and  rents, 
secret  was  soon  revealed  to  the 
goverinnent.  Pichegru's  conduc 
eral  had  already  excited  suspicioi 
stead  of  improving  his  advanta 
the  enemy,  he  had  retreated  ' 
should  have  advanced.  But  Moi 
an  agent  in  the  negotiations  of  t 
bons  with  the  general,  in  whose  fa 
the  correspondence  on  the  0ubj< 
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I  up  the  papere  to  thfe  directory,  who, 
wmik  at  the  moment  to  bring  the  gen- 
to  on  account,  recalled  him  from  tlie 
mancl,  in  1796^  under  tlie  pretence  of 
Dinting  hun  nmliaasador  to  Sweden, 
wgru  declined  the  ]x>8t  of  omlvis* 
w,  hut  wad  blind  enougii  not  to  i>er- 
a  the  storm  which  threatened  him, 
,  instead  of  aavmg  himself  while  it 
I  still  time,  he  retired  to  tlic  ablN^y  of 
leraux,  uear  Arlwis,  wh^h  he  had  pur- 
led, where  he  hved  in  narrow  circuni- 
Kea,  till  March,  17{>7,  when  the  electors 
ids  de|uirtment  (the  IJpiier  Saone) 
le  him  repn'sentative  in  the  legislative 
f.  Here  he  was  chosen  president  of 
ootmcil  of  the  five  hundred  ;  but  he 
Dot  abandon  his  secret  projects.  On 
routrary,  he  apfKuired  at  the  head  of 
Clichy  party,  and  incurred  suspicion 
is  propositions  in  relation  to  the  new 
nization  of  the  national  guards  of 
evidently  intended  to  overthrow  the 
bUcan  party.  The  directory,  iu  con- 
with  the  council  of  elders,  secretly 
for  troops  from  the  Italian  anny  under 
ereau,  by  whose  aid,  Sept.  4,  17i)7 
Pructidor,  year  V),  the  plots  of  the 
lists  were  liafllcd,  and  Piche^rru,  witli 
iCGompliccs,  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
remple.  The  directory  puhlislied  the 
eapondence  of  Pichegni  with  the  ern- 
Bt  Bourbons,  particularly  with  Conde, 
of  which  bad  been  obtained  through 
itgailhinl,  and  part  found  by  the  army 
he  Rhine  under  Moreau,  in  the  luig- 
i  of  general  KJingin,  and,  with  twenty 
lis  accomplices,  he  was  condemned  to 
Mtation  to  Cayenne.  The  prisoners 
B  conveyed  by  way  of  Blois  to  Roche- 
where  they  eniliarked.  Having  ar- 
d  at  Cayenne,  they  were  trans|)orted 
le  unfaealthv  wilderness  of  Sinamari, 
n  most  of  them  died  of  the  mai-sh 
r.  Pichegru  and  seven  others  suc- 
led,afler  remauiing  there  eight  months, 
escaping  to  Paramaribo,  the  capital 
the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  in  a 
I  boat  From  this  place  they  went 
Bnglandy  where  Pichegni,  now  an 
fed  adherent  of  the  Bourl>ons,  met 
I  a  iavorable  reception,  and  was  order- 
n  join  the  Austrian  and  Russian «rmy, 
tr  Konakofil  But  as  Korsakoff*,  to 
im  Pichegru,  before  the  baule  of  Zu- 
,  bad  giren  some  useful  advice,  which 
neglected,  was  defeated,  Pichegru  re- 
ed to  England,  where  he  vma  often 
lulfecl  both  by  the  ministers  and  by  the 
ich  princes.  The  latter,  us  is  well 
nm,  flattered  themselves  that  Bona- 
B  would  play  tlie  part  of  general  Monk 


iq.  v.),  and  restore  the  exiles  to  the  throne ; 
>ut  as  the  grounds  for  this  hope  disap- 
peared, U  was  resolved  to  put  the  iirst  con- 
sul out  of  the  way ;  and  in  the  execution 
of  this  plan,  Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadou- 
dal,  chief  of  the  Cnouans,  and  inventor  of 
the  infernal  machine,  with  whom  Piche- 
gni hail  become  acquainted  in  London, 
were  employed.  Having  lK>en  landed  on 
the  French  coast  by  cnpUiin  Wright,  in 
January,  1804,  with"  several  of  the  old 
Vendean  leaders,  the  conspirators  repaired 
in  disguise  to  Paris,  hoping  to  find  there  a 
party  favorable  to  their  views,  and  to  en- 
gage Moreau  (q.  v.)  in  their  plans.  But 
the  police  (under  l«ouch^»]  discovere<l  the 
plot,  and  Georges  was  suddenly  arrested. 
Pichegni  esca|)ed  his  pursuers  several 
days,  but  was  finally  lx;traYe<l  by  a  mer- 
chant, with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  a,pe6ted  Feb.  29, 1804.  He  was  con- 
fined in  the  Temple,  and  a  process  com- 
menced against  him ;  but  he  was  found 
one  morning  (April  6)  strangled  in  prison. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  fix  on  the  first 
consul  the  stigma  of  having  caused  tho 
unhappy  man  to  be  tortured  and  tlieii 
strangled ;  but  this  would  have  l)een  a 
most  wanton  act  of  cruelty ;  tlie  ordinary 
legal  process  would  have  resulted  in  his 
condemnation  to  death,  as  it  was  proved, 
by  his  own  confession,  that  it  had  been 
the  intention  of  himself  and  his  accom- 

t)lices  to  make  away  with  the  existing 
lead  of  the  state.  Jt  is  more  probable 
that,  in  deBfrnir  at  the  failure  of  a  plot 
equally  foolish  and  wicked,  he  committed 
suicide  by  strangling  himself  with  the  silk 
handkerchief,  which  was  found  alxiut  his 
neck.  His  body  was  publicly  ex|>osed 
the  day  aAer  his  death,  and  no  traces  of 
torture  could  be  perceived.  His  private 
character  is  deserving  of  much  praise. 
Disinterested  in  a  high  degree,  he  declined 
the  gifts  that  were  frequently  proffered 
him,  and  his  humanity  to  prisoners  was 
exhibited  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
When  he  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  he 
was  so  j)oor  that  his  friends  were  obliged 
to  sell  bis  effects,  to  procure  him  money 
for  his  voyage.  Montgaillard  published  a 
Mimoire  conccmant  la  IVahison  de  Piche- 
gru dans  Its  Anntts  3,  4  e/  5  (1795, 1796 
and  1707),  which  contains  many  disclo- 
sures with  respect  to  his  negotiations  witli 
the  Bourbons. 

PlCHKNCilA,  THE  BaTTLE  OF,  WaS  foUght 

near  the  celebrated  volcano  of  this  name. 
May  24,  1822,  between  the  Colombians 
under  general  Sucre,  and  the  Spanianls, 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  Quito.  Su- 
ci-^  succxH*ded  ill  gaining  the  vicinity  of  tho 
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capital,  and  turning  the  lefl  flauk  of  the 
Spanish  army  stationed  near  it,  by  marching 
over  the  frozen  summits  of  Cotopaxi,  and 
sleeping  on  the  mountains.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  and  several  successive  dar- 
ing movements  of  Sucr6,  the  royalists 
found  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  battle,  and 
sustained  a  total  defeat  Quito  and  the 
Spanish  forces  capitulated  the  next  day, 
and  the  patriots  thus  became  |K>6se8sed  of 
the  entire  presidency,  with  all  the  Spanish 
magazines  and  stores;  and  the  road  to 
Peru  was  \e(i  open  to  Bolivar. 

PicHLER,  or  PicKLER,  John  Antho- 
ny,  and  John  (father  and  son);  two 
artists,  celebrate<l  for  their  skill  in  gem- 
sculoture.  The  father  was  born  at  Brixen, 
in  Tyrol,  in  1700,  and  died  at  Rome,  in 
1779,  widi  the  reputation  of  having  re- 
stored tiiis  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, which  had  sunk  entirely  since  the 
times  of  the  ancients.  His  son  waS  bom 
at  Naples,  in  1734,  and  excelled  his  father, 
liis  Hercules  struggling  with  the  NemsB- 
an  Lion,  his  Leander  and  his  Achilles,  are 
master- pieces,  acknowledged  as  such  by 
all  connoisseurs,  and  esteemed  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  most  perfect  works  of  an- 
tiquity. Pichler  hved  in  Rome,  where  he 
saw  tiie  emperor  Joseph  II,  who  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  wished 
him  to  live  in  Vienna  with  a  decent  salary ; 
but  Pichler  refused  this  offer,  as  well  as 
several  invitations  to  go  to  England.  lie 
died  at  Rome,  in  1791,  where  J.  G.  de' 
Rossi  pubhshed  a  biography,  subsequently 
translated  by  Boulard  and  Millin  into 
French,  and  published  in  the  Magazin  En- 
cyclopidique,  with  notes  by  Dufoumy.  A 
bust  of  Pichler,  made  by  Chr.  Heveston, 
was  placed  in  the  Pantheon. 

Pick-Axe;  an  axe  composed  of  a 
wooden  handle,  and  an  iron  head,  wiiich 
has  two  slightly  curved  prongs,  situated 
on  each  side  of  tlie  handle,  and  forming 
one  piece.  The  pick-axe  is  employed  in 
loosening  the  soil,  in  picking  out  pave- 
ment, &c. 

PicKE?cs,  Andrew,  a  distinguished  rev- 
olutionary officer,  was  born  Sept.  13, 
1731),  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Ik'fure  his  arrival  ut  the  age  of  manhood, 
\\M  family  emigrated  to  South  Carolina. 
In  the  French  war,  which  terminated  in 
17G3,  he  made  his  lirst  canqxiigns,  having, 
amongst  other  srrviccs,  acconi|)anied,  in 
1761,  the  ex{)cdition  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  Grant,  against  the  Cherokees,  as 
a  volunteer,  in  conjunction  with  Marion 
and  Moulirif.  At  the  connnencenient  of 
the  ix'voliition,  he  was  appointed  a  cap- 
tain of  militia,  and  throughout  the  war 


displayed  the  utmost  courage,  skill  and 
zeal,  and  rose  by  regidar  and  rapid  de- 
grees to  the  rank  of  brigadier-genend. 
During  the  period  when  ^uth  Carolina 
was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
American  cause  in  that  quarter  wore  the 
gloomiest  aspect,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
indefatigably  kept  up  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance.   His  principal  services  were — in 
an  expedition  which  he  commanded  in 
1781,  agains^he  Cherokees,  whom  he 
completely  suDclued  in  a  few  days,  with 
an  inconsiderable  force,  at  Kettle  creek, 
where  he  defeated  a  large  body  of  tories 
under  colonel  Boyd,  with  half  their  force, 
and  secured  the  internal  ^  peace  of  ihe 
country  for  a  considerable  time,  by  tlius 
breaking  the  strength  of  diat  party — and 
at  the  ImtUe  of  Cowpens,  where  he  com- 
manded the  militia,  whom  (what  had 
never  before  been  effected  with  naihtia) 
he  rallied  afler  they  had  been  broken  and 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  brought  a  second 
time  into  action.   He  contributed  much 
to  tlie  final  surrender  of  the  enemy,  and 
congress  voted  him  a  sword.    At  the 
battle  of  the  Eutaw  springs,  he  com- 
manded, with  Marion,  the  militia  of  the 
two  Carolinas,  but  in  tlie  early  part  of  the 
action,  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  his 
breast  by  a  musket  ball ;  which  ^as  pre- 
vented, however,  from  being  mortal  by 
the  ball  striking  tlie  buckle  of  his  sword. 
Afier  tlie  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  civil  capacities.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  ^rc- 
complislied  die  treaty  of  Hopewell  ^i\h 
the  Cherokees,  by  which  tliat  portion  of 
the  state  now  called  Pendleton  and  Green- 
ville was  acquired.    Soon  afterwards  he 
settled  at  Hopewell.   He  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  aflerwards  of  the 
convention  which  formed  the  state  con- 
stitution.   Under  the  new  constitution,  be 
again  occupied  a  seat  in  the  legislature 
until  1794,  when  he  was  sent  to  congress. 
Indiat.year  also,  when  the  militia  wa:J 
first  organized  conformably  to  the  act  of 
congreifi),  he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie 
two  major-generals,  but  resigned  his  coin- 
mission  afier  a  few  years.  He  dechned  a  re- 
election to  congress,  and  again  became  a 
men^r  of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  about  1801.    In  that  year  he  ' 
withdrew  from  public  Ufe.     In  all  the 
treaties  which  had  been  niad^  previously 
with  the  souUiern  Indians,  he  had  been 
employed  by  the  U.  States  as  a  commis- 
sioner, and  on  one  occasion  president 
Washington  had  requested  his  attendance 
at  Philadelphia,  to  consult  with  hun  on 
tlie  practicability  and  best  means  of  civil- 
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liat  pMRQfpIe.  He  continued  in  re- 
it  until  1812,  when  he  accepted  a 
the  legislature,  tlie  country  iieing 
ivolved  in  a  war  witli  Englaiul. 
I  also  solicited  to  serve  as  governor, 
»  declined.  Ho  died  Oetol>er  11, 
ifter  a  long  life,  in  which  he  had 
d  almost  unintemintcd  health,  in 
uetice  of  tlie  natural  excellence  of 
istitution,  combined  with  early  and 
It  temperance  and  activity.  His 
ter  was  marked  hy  sinipiiclty,  do- 
ind  prudence.  His  tncituniity  was 
:able.  Throughout  his  whole  ca- 
B  was  distinguished  for  a  scrupu- 
(rfbrmance  of  every  duty. 

Timothy,  colonel,  was  Iwm 
m  (Mass.),  July  17,  1745,  of  a  re- 
ile  iamily.  He  was  graduated  at 
d  college  in  17G3,  and,  after  the 
ourae  of  professional  studies,  was 
id  to  the  practice  of  tlie  law. 
the  dissensions  between  the  colonies 
}  inotlier  coimtry  commenced,  he 
scame  the  champion  and  leader  of 
igB  of  the  rjuarter  where  he  lived.  He 
riemberot  all  the  committees  of  in- 
n  and  correspondence,  and  bore  die 
lurthen  of  writing.  The  address 
in  1774,  the  inhS)it&nts  of  Salem, 
town-meeting,  voted  to  governor 
>n  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  port- 
3ceeded  from  his  pen.  A  \mTt  of 
aiminffany  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
ants  of  Salem,  to  profit  by  tlie  clos- 
the  port  of  Boston,  is  quoted  by 
Rainsay,  in  his  Histonr  of  the 
ran  Revolution.  In  April,  1775,  on 
Dg  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
no  marclied,  with  the  n*ginient  of 
he  was  at  the  time  commander,  to 
itown,  but  had  not  an  opfiortunity 
ling  to  action.  Before  the  close  of 
ne  year,  when  the  provisional  gov- 
it  was  organizing,  he  was  appoint- 
of  the  judges  of  the' court  of  com- 
>leQ8  ibr  £^x,  his  native  county, 
•le  judge  of  the  luaritinie  court 
had  cognizance  of  all  prize  causes) 
)  middle  -  district,  comprehending 
,  with  Salem  and  the  other  ports  in 
These  offices  he  held  until  hear- 
an  appointment  in  the  anny.  In 
le  was  named  adjutant-general  by 
ngton,  and  joined  the  anny  then  at 
(Mook,  New  Jereey.  I  le  conthi  ued 
he  commnnder-in-chicf  until  the 
i»n  forces  went  into  winter  quarters 
ev  Foi^  having  been  ])resent  at 
ties  of  Brandy  wine  and  Gen  nan- 
He  then  proceeded  to  discharge 
dee  of  A  member  of  the  continental 
11* 


board  of  war,  to  which  he  had  been  elect- 
ed by  congress,  then  siuing  at  Yorktowii 
(Penn.).  In  this  station  he  remained  until 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  general 
Greene  in  the  office  of  quarter-niastcr- 
generul,  which  he  retained  during  the  resi- 
due of  the  war,  and  in  which  he  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  surrender  of  Coniwallis 
ot  Yorktown.  From  17SK)  to  1794,  ho 
was  charged  by  president  Washington 
with  sevend  negotiations  with  tiie  Indian 
nations  on  our  frontiers.  In  1791,  he  was 
also  made  postmaster-general,  and,  in 
1794,  removed  from  that  station  to  the  sec- 
retariship  of  war,  on  the  resignation  of 
general  Knox.  In  1795,  he  was  appoint- 
e<l  secretary  of  state  in  the  place  of  Air. 
Randolnh.  From  diat  office  he-  was  re* 
moved  by  president  Adams,  in  May,  1800. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  he  returned 
to  Massachdsetts.  In  1803,  the  legislature 
of  that  state  chose  him  a  senator  to  con- 
gress for  the  resicfueof  thetermofDwight 
Forster,  Esq.,  who  had  resigned,  and,  in 
1805,  reelected  him  to  the  same  station  for 
the  tcnn  of  six  years.  Afler  its  expiration  iu 
1811,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  a 
member  of  the  executive  council ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  boanl  of  war  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  state.  In  181 4,  he  was  sent  to 
congress,  and  held  his  seat  until  March, 
1817.  He  then  finally  retired  to'  private 
life.  His  death  took  place  January  29, 1829, 
in  the  eighty-fourtli  year  of  his  age.  In  his 
manners,  colonel  Pickering  was  plaui  and 
unassuming.  In  public  life,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  energy,  ability  and  disinter- 
estedness ;  as  a  soldier,  he  was  brave  and 
patriotic ;  and  his  writings  Ix'or  ample  tes- 
timony to  his  talents  and  information.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  parly 
in  the  U.  States. 

Pickets,  in  fortification ;  sharp  stakes, 
aI)oiit  three  feet  long,  sometimes  shod  with 
iron,  used  in  laying  out  ground ;  but  when 
used  for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a  battenr, 
tliey  are  from  three  to  five  feet  long.  J  a 
tli(!  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six  feci  long 
are  used  to  pin  the  park  lines;  in  the 
camp,  they  are  used  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long  to  fix  the  tent-cords,  or  five 
feet  long  in  the  cavalry  camp  to  fajutcn  the 
horses. 

Pi CKLE-H ERRING.    (Scc  Hajlequin.) 

Pico  ;  one  of  tlie  Azores,  so  calledirom 
a  very  high  mountain,  terminating,  like 
TeiierifTc,  in  a  peak.   (See  jJzores.) 

Pico  DELLA  MlRAl^DOLA.    (ScC  AKron- 

dola.) 

PicquET.   (See  Piquel.) 

Picromel;  the  choracteristic  principle 
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of  bile,  and  named  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  bittm-  and  hanev,  in  allusion  to  its 
sliarp,  bitter  and  sugared  taste.  If  sul- 
7>hunc  acid,  diluted  with  five  parts  of  wa- 
ter, be  mixed  with  fresh  bile,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate will  fall.  On  heating  the  mixture, 
leaving  it  to  repose,  and  decanting  off  the 
clear  part,  what  remains  is  a  compound 
of  uicromel  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
edulcorated  with  water,  and  digested  with 
carbonate  of  barytes,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  picromel  is  hberated  and  lefl 
dissolved  in  the  water.  On  evaporating 
tlie  water,  the  picromel  is  obtained  in  a 
solid  state.  It  resembles  inspissated  bile. 
Its  color  is  greenish-yellow.  It  affords  no 
ammonia  by  its  destructive  distillation; 
hence  the  absence  of  nitrogen  is  inferred, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  picromel. 

PiCROTOxiA  (meaning  a  bitter  poison)  is 
the  peculiar  principle  of  codtutua  indicus. 
When  separated  from  the  coloring  matter 
and  other  substances  With  which  it  exists 
in  the  berries  of  this  plant,  it  presents  it- 
self in  four-sided  crystals,  of  a  white  color 
and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves one  third  of  its  weight  of  picrotoxia. 
It  is  soluble  in  25  times  its  weight  of  water. 
Pure  sulphuric  ether  dissolves  two  fifths  of 
its  weight  It  is  soluble,  likewise,  in  other 
acids,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  vegcto-alkaline  principle.  M .  Casaseca 
thinks  that  it  is  not  a  vegetable  alkali,  but 
merely  a  peculiar  bitter  vegetable  principle. 

PiCTET,  Marcus  Augustus,  a  naturalist, 
bom  at  Geneva,  in  1752,  was  the  pupil 
and  friend  of  the  celebrated  Sauesure, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, in  1786.  Pictet,  afler  the  incor- 
poration of  Geneva  with  the  French  re- 
public, was  one  of  the  fifteen  appointed 
to  manage  the  public  debt  and  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  church. 
In  1803,  he  became  secretary  of  the  tri- 
bunate, as  a  member  of  which  he  exerted 
himself  |mrticularly  in  extending  die  free- 
dom of  trade,  and  in  improving  and  lay- 
ing out  roads  and  canals.  In  1807,  on  the 
abolition  of  that  body,  Napoleon  appoint- 
etl  him  one  of  the  fifteen  general  inspect- 
ors of  the  imfierial  university.  In  con- 
nexion with  [lis  brother  Charles,  and  Mau- 
rice, mayor  of  Geneva,  he  established,  in 
1796,  the  BiblioVUque  Briiannique,  a  peri- 
odical which,  since  1816,  has  been  issued 
under  the  name  of  BiblioUUque  Universclle. 
In  1803,  Pictet  travelled  in  the  British  isles, 
and,  after  his  return,  published  his  Foy- 
age  de  trois  Mois  en  AnstUterrtt  en  Ecosst 
dm  Monde.  Ho  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral other  works,  chiefly  on  physical, 
mathematical  and  agricultural  aubjectai 


PicTou;  a  thriving  comnnerrial  town 
in  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
first  house  was  built  in  1790.  In  1827,  it 
contained  1439  inhabitants.  It  is  the  re- 
fiOTt  of  coasters  fit>m  all  parts  of  the  gulf 
of  St  LawTence,  the  eastern  shores  of 
Prince  Edward's  island,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Cape  Breton.  The  coal-mines 
in  its  vicinity  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
coal  is  excellent  Iron  is  also  found,  and 
manufactured  in  small  quantities.  The 
harbor  is  capacious,  and  easv  of  access. 
There  is  no  otlier  town  in  Nova  Scotia, 
except  Halifax,  so  well  situated  for  trade. 

PicTS.   (See  Scots,) 

PicTs'  Wall  ;  an  ancient  wall  built  by 
the  Romans  to  defend  the  Britons  from 
the  incursfons  of  the  Scots  and  PictB,fn>m 
Carlisle  to  Ne^vcastle.  It  was  first  buik 
of  earth,  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  123, 
aftenvanis  of  stone  by  Sevenis,  and,  in 
430,  rebuilt  of  brick  by  Aetius,  the  Ro- 
man general.  It  was  eight  feet  high, 
twelve  tliick,  and  nearly  100  miles  in 
length.  There  are  still  some  remains  vis- 
ible in  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland. 

Pictures,  Living^  or  Taiuleaux  Vi- 
VANs.  After  attitudes .(q.  v.)  had  become 
a  peculiar  study  (see  Hamilion^  Lady),  the 
imitation  of  the  attitudes  of  statues  or  pic- 
tures by  living  persons  became  very  pop- 
ular, and  it  ^vas  but  One  step  fartlier  to 
give  to  living  persons  the  appearance  of  a 
picture.  A  franfie  is  made  of  sufficient 
width,  covered  with  gauze,  behind  which 
the  persons  stand  in  their  proper  attitudea, 
either  invented  by  an  artist  (e.  g.  from  the 
striking  descriptions  of  a  poet),  or  taken 
from  celebrated  historical  pictures,  gay 
or  grave.  Living  pictures  are  particularly 
]>opular  in  Gennauy,  where  they  are  some- 
times exhibited  on  the  theatre  with  the 
necessary  preparations,  much  more  often, 
however,  in  families  on  birth-days  and 
similar  festive  occasions,  and  are  a  source 
of  great  and  refined  amusement 

Picturesque,  in  tlie  most  genend 
meaning  of  Uie  word,  denotes  every  thing 
pro|)cr  for  painting ;  that  is  to  say,  such 
objects  as  present  a  variety  of  tintt,  the 
charm  of  lifbt  and  ckiaro  seuro,  &c.  It 
is  particularly  applied  to  wild,  romantic 
scenery.  The  word  is  easily  tran^fe^ 
red  from  the  subject  to  the  treatment; 
and  we  call  a  picture  which  satisfies  the 
claims  of  art,  is  perfect  in  its  groupin|^ 
represents  a  charming  whole,  pida- 
rtsque.  This  word,  too,  Uke  numeroui 
otlier  terms  used  in  pamting,  is  applied  to 
the  art  of  describing  and  reiiresenting  by 
the  pen;  and  a  book  of  tiaTela  ia  caUed 
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EC  if  it  i^presents  a  variety  of 
d  scenes  in  a  lively  and  forcible 
Piduresque,  too,  is  oflen  appli- 
ist  in  French,  to  books  of  this 
a  accotnpaui^  with  illustnulve 
IS  in  the  common  title  Voyagt 
s.  In  the  tlieory  of  the  aits,  the 
lurtiqut  is  used  as  coutntdistin- 
3  poetic  and  plastic.  The  poeti- 
ierence  to  the  fundamental  idea 
(resented, — to  the  painter's  con- 
r  his  subject ;  whilst  the  pidu- 
lates  to  the  iiio<lc  of  expressing 
ption,  the  grouping,  the  distribu- 
gects,  persons  and  lights.  The 
Mut  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  its 
al  execution,  may  be  witliout 
yet  the  picture  a  total  failure,  as 
le  picturesque. 

an  old  soothsayer,  or  wood-deity, 
m  of  Saturn  and  father  of  Fau- 
eloved  by  tlie  sorceress  Circe,  who 
tim  into  a  woodpecker  because  he 
i  retuni  licr  possiou.  Ilis  wife, 
lined  away  into  air  from  grief, 
i  represeute<l  with  tlie  head  of  a 
Ler,  and  presided  over  divination. 
>!rT ;  a  principality  and  principal 
of  the  Sanlinion  inonorrhy, 
:h  it  was  separated  by  the  French 
ind,  in  1802^  incor[K>rated  witli 
(See  Sardinian  Monarchy,)  On 
mpoleon  (1814),  it  was  restored 
ig  of  Sardinia,  and  tlic  duchies 
(the  Sardinian  part]  and  Mont- 
ve  been  uniletl  with  iL  It  is 
ided  into  twenty-six  districts. 

in  a  narrower  sense,  borders 
dais  and  Savoy  to  the  noith,  on 
the  west,  on  Nizza  and  Genoa  to 
,  and  on  the  Surdiuian  Milanese 
fenrat  to  the  east  Within  tiiese 
ontains  a  population  of 1,400,000, 
rficial  area  of  G575  square  miles ; 

the  Sardinian  Milanese  and 
Lt,  it  has  a  populadon  of  2,322,000 
)  square  miles.  Piedmont  has 
jrie  di  monicy  foot  of  the  moun- 
[1  its  situation,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  (in  which  are  the  loAy 
and  the  Great  Bernard)  on  the 
J  of  the  Graian  and  Cottian  Alps 
IfMontblanc,  the  Little  Bernard, 
B  and  Monteviso)  towards  France 
f.  The  principal  river  is  the  Po 
ich  flows  down  from  these  moun- 
1  receives  all  the  rivers  of  the 
;  the  Doria,  Stura  and  Scsia  from 
nd  the  Vraita,  Maira  and  Tanaro 

right    On  tlie  south  lie  the 

iflofl,  separating  Genoa  and 
•m  FtedmonL  To  the  north  and 


west  it  is  covered  with  high  mcnntainous 
chains,  from  which  less  elevated  ridges 
shoot  ofl^  and  terminate,  in  the  central  iMirt, 
in  plains.  TJiis  portion,  which  is  watered 
by  the  Po,  and  which  is  comiM)se<l  of  nn 
agreeable  variety  of  hill,  plain  and  valley, 
is  the  most  fertile  part,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
high  cultivation,  yielding  con),  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  rice  and  hemp.  The  breeding  of 
the  silkwonn  is  carried  to  .such  extent  in 
no  other  ywirt  of  Italy,  and  pnxluccs  yearly 
22,000,000  lire  worth  of  silk,  most  of  which 
is  exported  raw.  The  northern,  western 
and  southf^m  districts  supply  the  cciitml 
region  with  wood.  The  Piedmontese  arc 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  are  all  Catho- 
lics, excepting  20,000  Wahlenses.  (See 
Clmteauvieux's  Letters  on  Italy.)  They 
have  some  silk,  linen  and  woollen  manu- 
facturra,  and  thousiinds  of  them  are  seen 
traveUing  about  Italy,  France  and  Germa- 
ny, as  pedlars.  Their  langiioge  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  French  and  Italian.  The 
capital  of  Piedmont  is  Turin,  (q.  v.) 

PlEDMONTESE  ReVOLCTIO.V.   When  tllf! 

house  of  Savoy  was.  restored,  in  1^?14,  to 
its  possessions  on  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
it  understood  not  how  to  act  under  x\w 
existing  circumstances.  Salutary  regula- 
tions, which  had  Iwen  introduced  during 
the  period  of  the  French  dominion,  were 
annulled,  and  oppi'essive  ones  retained. 
French  and  Sardinian  forms  conflicted, 
because  the  officers  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  organizations  did  not  understand  one 
another.  The  course  of  juKtirc  was  arbi- 
trarily interrupted,  and  the  jn^atcst  dis- 
satisfaction was^  created  by  the  diameter 
of  the  French  niilitary  poHce.  This  state 
of  things  induced  several  men  of  the  high- 
est classes  to  aim,  in  imitation  of  France, 
at  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
for  Savoy,  Piedmont  and  Genoa.  The 
events  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Naples  in- 
creased the  excitement.  Austria  was 
making  prejMirations  against  Naples,  and 
the  resistance  exp^icted  there  increased 
the  ho|K>s  of  tiie  Melji  and  Fedcrati  for 
Italian  independence.  The  friends  of  the 
constitutional  system  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Ultramontanists  formed  a  combination 
for  obtainhig,  by  force,  a  freer  form  of 
government  Thus,  at  the  end  of  Feb., 
1821,  a  conspiracy  arose  among  the  no- 
bihty  and  onicers.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Turin, 
the  chevalier  Bardaxi,  the  S[)anish  consti- 
tution became  the  watch-wonl  of  the  dis- 
affected, though  some  preferred  the  sys- 
tem of  two  chambers  and  the  French  con- 
stitution. It  was  the  intention  of  the 
conspirators  to  choose  the  prince  of  Con- 
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gnano,  tlieir  chief.  Tlie  revolution  broke 
out,  March  10,  ninong  several  regiments 
nt  Fossaiio,  Tortona  and  Alessandria. 
The  conspirators  had  gained  over  the 
common  soldiers  by  the  rumor  that  Aus- 
tria required  the  disbanding  of  the  nation- 
al army,  ami  designed  to  occtipy  the 
princi{>dl  fortresses  of  Piedmont  with 
Austrian  troofis.  Alessandria  was  the 
focus  of  the  revolution.  On  tlie  lltli,  the 
cry  of  n'l>eiIion,  and  "  Huzza  for  ilie  kins 
and  tlic  Spanish  constitution!"  was  heard 
in  Turin.  On  the  12th,  some  officers  open- 
ed to  the  Ftdtraii  and  the  students  the 
citadel  of  Turin.  The  people  now,  for  the 
first  time,  joined  in  the  cry  "  Huzza  for 
the  king !  Huzza  for  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion !  War  on  the  Austrians !"  On  the 
13ih,  king  Victor  Emmanuel  resigned  the 
crown,  and,  in  the  al)6ence  of  his  succes- 
sor (his  brother  Felix,  duke  of  Genevois, 
who  was  then  at  Modcna),  apiK)inted 
prince  Charles  Albert  of  Carignano  regent. 
All  the  ministers  received  their  dismis- 
sion. The  state-prisoners  were  set  at  lil)er- 
ty,  and^the  Carbonaria  triumphed  in  all 
places,  with  the  exception  of  Nizza,  whith- 
er Victor  Emmanuel  repaired,  and  of 
Savoy,  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the 
regent  found  himself  com|>elled,  at  the 
demand  of  the  deputies  of  Turin,  to  pro- 
claim the  adoiition  of  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution, on  condition,  however,  of  the  royal 
consent.  He  swore  to  it  on  the  14th,  but 
with  a  n?servation  of  the  former  order  of 
succession,  and  of  toleration  towards  all 
religions,  liesides  the  changes  to  be  made 
bv  a  national  parliament  and  die  king, 
lie  ap]M)inted,  at  tlio  same  time,  a  new 
ministry,  and,  on  the  IGth,  a  supreme  jun- 
ta. Savoy  was  comjKiratively  little  aflect- 
cd  by  the  revolution.  It  excited,  howev- 
er, much  interest  in  Lombardy,  and  some 
3'oung  men  from  Milan  and  Pavia  hasten- 
ed to  Alessandria  and  Turin.  Meanwhile, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  at  Laybach  hoA 
ordered,  on  the  14th,  that  an  army  should 
advance  to  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  and 
Alexander  caused  90,000  Russians  to 
inarch  from  Voliiynia  to  Italy ;  but,  the  in- 
surrection being  8|>eedily  quieted,  they 
haltfMl  in  Galicia.  The  duke  of  Genevois 
proclaimed  at  Modena,  on  the  IGth,  all 
that  had  l>een  done  since  the  abdication 
of  his  brother,  null  and  void,  and  plac- 
ed the  count  Salieri  della  Torre,  gov- 
ernor of  Novara,  at  tlie  head  of  the  royal 
troops,  to  i)ut  down  the  insurgents.  This 
proclamation  deprived  the  junta  of  cour- 
age and  energy.  In  Turin,  however,  tlie 
insurgents  iiiaintained  their  influence ; 
the  Austrian  ambassador  was  obliged  to 


deirart ;  an  army  was  assembled  to  occu- 
py Lombardy,  and,  on  the  21st,  the  re- 
gent, the  prince  o£  Carignano,  appointed 
the  count  of  Santa  RottL  minister  of  war. 
But  that  same  night  the  prince  fled  to 
Novara,  whence  he  repaired  to  the  Aus- 
trian head  quarters,  then  to  Modena,  and 
thence  (as  the  duke  of  Grenevois  forbade 
him  the  court)  to  Florence.  He  remain- 
ed in  retirement  till  1823,  when  he  foug:lit 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army  against 
Spain,  after  which  he  returned  to  TuriiL 
He  had  formally  renounced  tlie  regency 
on  the  23d.  The  minister  of  war  ven- 
tured on  tlie  most  daring  steps.  In  tlie 
orders  issued  March  23,  ne  declared  that 
the  king  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner 
of  Austria;  all  the  Piedmontese  were 
called  to  anns;  the  Lomliards,  he  saki, 
would  join  them,  and  France  would  not 
refuse  its  assistance.  In  Genoa,  where 
the  governor,  coimt  Desgeneix  attempted, 
on  the  21st,  to  restore  the  old  order  of 
things,  a  part  of  the  people  and  troops,  oo 
the  23d,  maintained  by  force  the  Spani^ 
constitution.  But  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Neapolitan  army  in  the 
Abruzzi  quelled  the  courage  of  the  in8U^ 
gents.  Under  these  circumstances  (ac- 
cording to  Santa  Rosa's  account),  the 
Russian  minister  at  Turin,  eount  of  Mo- 
cenigo,  suggested  an  amicable  raedit- 
tiou :  **  no  Austrian  was  to  enter  Piedmont; 
full  amnesty  might  be  hoped  for,  and  em 
a  constitution.^'  The  junta  accepted  the 
pro])osition,  but  it  was  rejected  by  tbe 
conspirators  in  Alessandria*  Meanwhile, 
at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Genevois,  id 
Austrian  corps  under  count  Bubna  bad 
approached  the  frontiers.  April  8,  Bulh 
na  formed  a  junction  with  the  royal  army 
at  Novara.  A  batde  took  place,  and  tbe 
insurgents,  after  a  brave  reostance  of 
seven  hours,  were  wholly  dispersed  oo 
the  bridge  over  the  Agona.  The  victon 
advanced,  without  opposition,  towards 
Turin.  The  junta,  tlierefore,  separated 
on  the  9th.  Cfount  Santa  Rosa  evacuated 
the  citadel,  and;  on  the  10th,  Delhi  Tonv^ 
the  royal  commander,  entered  Turin.  Oo 
the  lldi  and  following  days,  tbe  Austri- 
aus  took  possession,  without  resistance,  of 
the  citadels  of  Alessandria,  Voeheni,  Tor 
tona,  Casale,  Vercelli,  Stradclla  and  Va* 
lenza.  In  consequence  of  the  treatv  of 
Novara,  of  July  14,  1821,  the  Sardidu 
government  paid  300,000  francs  moDtblt, 
for  12,000  men,  besides  fumishiuff  tbetf 
provision.  The  number  of  the  K>reijpi 
{garrison  troops  was  subsequently  dimiR- 
ishcd  to  5000 men;  and  after  tlie  tiyaiyof 
Verona,  of  Dec.  14,  1822,  the  last  ev«n»- 
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tat  of  Afenandria — took  place,  Oct. 
L  The  restoiiitibD  of  the  absolute 
f  of  the  king  ensuefl,  April  10. 
ke  of  Genevois,  however,  did  not 
the  re£|al  dignity  till  his  brother, 
leclantion  of  Nizza,  of  April  18, 
1  in  his  abdication.  The  insur- 
ed, flome  through  Switzerland  to 
some  embarked  in  Genoa  for 
Tlic  property  of  sixt}'-Hve  per- 
lo  had  fled  was  confiscated,  and 
,  Aug.  10  and  23,  1821,  twenty- 
re  condemned  to  be  hanged  Ibr 
Bson,  and  their  property  to  be  con- 

Tbe  rest,  likewise  twenty-one, 
Dtenced  to  the  galleys.  Of  the 
lowever,  but  thirteen  were  arrest- 
ng  whom  were  two  of  those  con- 
to  be  hanged.  Of  these,  one  wns 
1  at  Genoa,  and  the  other  banish- 
line  he  had,  on  his  flight,  been 
D  Monaco  by  a  tempest.  At  the 
ne,  the  king  issued  from  Piaccnza 
<  prohibitions  of  secret  societios, 
'  decrees  of  amnesty,  with  inany 
418.  Oct.  17,  1821,'he  made  his 
to  Turitt^ — Concerning  the  rcvo- 
'  Piedmont,  see  the  Trerdt  Jours  de 
on  en  Pihiumt,  by  an  eye-witness 
1821);  Pricis  Ihsior.  aur  Its  Ri- 
9  Roy,  de  Naples  tt  de  Piimonty  en 
1821,  par  M.  le  Comle  D.  The 
la  Rivolui,  de  Piim^  by  Alphoiiso 
uchamp  (Pons,  1^1),  contains 
lat  is  faJae.  The  Simple  Recit  des 
ffu  arrives  en  Piem,,  dans  le  Mois  de 
dPAvrHy  1824,  par  un  Officier  Pie- 
w  not  impartial.  Count  Sim- 
Santa  Rosa,  one  of  the  opponents 
ovemment,  wrote,  in  France,  De 
'vtion  Pihnofdaise  (Sme  idit^  aug- 

Mies  et  de  VJhialyse  de  la  Con- 
kUiemief  Paris,  1822). 
>  (Aoiuin,  full) ;  a  word  often  used 
,  mtnde^  or  grossi ;  and  some- 
ith  chorOf  as,  pieno  choro  (a  full 
;  sometimes  employed  hi  a  velic- 
energetic  sense. 

iWDER  Court.    (See  Courts  of 

I) 

ANi;  an  epithet  given  to  the  muses, 
ount  Pierus,  in  Thessaly,  which 
red  to  tliem,  or  from  tlieir  victory 
3  nine  daughters  of  the  Macedo- 
ig  Picrufl,  who  were  changed  into 
I  for  having  dared  to  engage  iu  a 
with  tliem. 

let  was  also  one  of  their  designa- 
r  the  flame  reasons. 
IK,  Jacques  Beniardin  Henri  de 
>ne  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
jhikwophical  French  writers,  bom 


at  Havre,  in  1737,  was,  in  his  twelfth 
year,  so  disgusted  with  the  restraints  of 
school,  that  he  sailed  with  his  uncle  to 
Martinico.  After  his  return,  which  was 
hastened  by  home-sickness,  he  entered 
the  engineer  school  at  Paris,  and  went  to 
Malta  in  the  cajiacity  of  an  ofiicer.  A 
duel  obliged  him  to  flee,  and  he  received 
the  place  of  sub-licutenont  of  engineers 
in  the  ser^'ice  of  Catharine  II,  which  he 
re8igne<l  at\er  eighteen  monthi<.  He  next 
served  with  the  French  party  in  Poland, 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians^  re- 
leased, and,  after  residing  in  Warsaw^, 
Dresden,  Berlin  and  Vieima,  returned  to 
Paris.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
engineer  coqts,  stationed  in  the  Isle  do 
France,  but  in  two  years  threw  up  his 
commission,  on  account  of  some  disputes 
in  which  he  became  involved,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  Here  begins  his  htera- 
ry  life.  He  divided  his  small  pension  with 
liis  mother,  and,  in  1773,  ]Hibli6hcd  hia 
Voyage  h  Phle  de  France.  In  1784  aj)- 
m»uru(l  his  Etudes  de  la  JVature.  Louis 
aVI  now  ap[)ointed  him  superintendent 
of  the  botanical  ganlen  and  of  the  museum 
of  natural  history.  His  Paul  et  Virginie 
(1788)  passed  through  fifty  impressions  in 
one  year,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
all  the  languages  of  Europe  (English  by 
Helen  Maria  Williams).  Napoleon  con- 
fen-ed  on  him  the  order  of  tlic  legion  of 
honor,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  granted  him 
a  |>en.sjon  of  GOOO  Irancs.  St.  Pierre  wo^ 
also  the  author  of  La  Cfiaumiere  hidtenne. 
Harmonies  de  la  JSTature,  and  several  other 
works.  His  (Euvrcs  ai){)eared  at  Brussels, 
in  8  vols.  He  died  Jan.  21, 1814,  at  his 
estate  near  Paris.  Aim^  Martin  has  writ- 
ten an  £^y  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Bcrnardin  de  St.  Pierre  (Paris,  1820),  and 
edited  liis  works,  in  12  vols.,  8vo. 

Pierre,  St.  ;  a  small  island  belonging 
to  Fi'ance,  near  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundland  ;  laL  4G°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  Txf 
\y  27"  W.  The  inhabitants,  hi  1831 
1025  in  number,  are  engaged  in  the  cod 
fishery.  The  colony  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  is  under  an  oflicer  residing  in 
St.  Pierre,  called  the  commandant  and  ad- 
ministrator. These  islands  are  also  fish- 
ing stations  for  the  French  vessels  en- 
gaged in  tlie  fishery  in  this  region,  the 
numl)er  of  which,  in  1825,  was  nineteen. 
They  are  important  to  France,  as  Injing 
the  only  possessions  which  she  retains  in 
these  latitudes. 

Pierrot  ;  a  comic  mask  on  the  Frcncli 
theatre,  a  mixture  of  the  harlecpiin  (q.  v.) 
and  the  pulchinello.  (q.  v.)  He  is  dresseu 
hko  the  latter,  and  is  iiic^tious  like  tlie  for- 
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mcr.  With  tlic  Italians,  lie  is  a  simpleton 
and  s(^irvaiiL    (See  Masks,) 

PicTE,  Mont  ve.  (See  Lombard- 
House.) 

Pietism,  in  German  theology.  The 
name  of  pyUists  was  orifpnuHy  applied,  in 
derision,  to  some  yoimg  teachers  of  tlie- 
ology  at  Lei|)sic,  who  began,  in  l(i89,  to 
deliver  ascetic  lectures  on  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment (coUigia  phUobiblica,  or  collegia  pie- 
tatis)  to  the  students  and  citizens.  The 
idea  of  imparting  theological  instruction  in 
a  popular  way,  came  from  their  friend  and 
teacher  Spener  (the  Gcnnan  Fenelon),  who 
had  held  religious  meetings  in  Frankfort 
from  the  year  1(370,  at  which  the  laity 
prayed,  and  were  allowed  to  ask  ques- 
tions, ^c.  The  theology  of  tlie  Lutherans, 
at  that  time,  had  become  stiff  and  dog- 
matical, attacking  unsparingly  all  other 
t«ystenis,  and  making  tlie  essence  of  the- 
ology to  consist  in  doctrines.  Spener  and 
his  iriends  were  desirous  of  recslablishing 
a  Christianity  of  love  and  charity,  which 
should  manifest  itsell'in  the  hfe  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  governments,  however,  in 
several  places,  soon  prohibited  such  assem- 
blies, and  in  some  cases,  they  may,  in  fact, 
have  given  rise  to  disorders.  Pietism, 
however,  did  not  expire ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  practical  principle  that  a  pious  life 
was  better  than  enidition,  gave  it  much 
success.  An  austere,  often  sombre,  mo- 
rality, n  l)elicf  in  a  sudden  regeneration 
by  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  private 
meetings  for  religiou9  exercises,  &c.,  dis- 
tinguished the  pietists,  though  they  never 
formed  a  se|>arate  sect.  But,  like  the  sys- 
tems of  so  many  sects  originating  from  a 
sincere  desire  for  some  lietter  means  of 
<]uenching  a  religious  thirst  than  the  dog- 
mas of  the  established  church  aftbrded,  pie- 
tism, in  many  cases,  degenerated  by  degrees 
into  an  ill-regulated  rehgious  excitement. 
The  Jansenism  and  quic^tism  of  France, 
and  the  Methodism  of  England,  spnuig 
.  from  sources  similar  to  those  of  the  Ger- 
man ])ietism,  and  in  the  present  stniggle 
in  Germany,  between  the  rationalists  and 
fiUfHrnaturalistH,  the  feeHngs  and  views  of 
the  contending  parties,  though  their  rela- 
tive standing  is  different,  are  much  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  pietists  and  the 
adherents  to  the  established  doctrinca 
[SiHs  Spener,) 

Pir.TOLA ;  a  village  on  the  Mincio  (q.  v.), 
al)out  two  miles  from  Mantua,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  !ieighl>orhood  the 
birth-place  of  Virgil,  which  Silius  Italicus 
calls  JIndes.  A  grotto  in  the  vicinity  is 
called  VirgiVs  groUo,  The  French  laid 
out  a  public  ganien  here,  in  which  tlicy 


intended  to  erect  a  statue  of  the  poet ;  but 
it  was  destroyed  during  the  second  siege 
of  Mantua.  The  claims  of  Pietola  to  this 
honor  are,  however,  renderetl  doubtful  by 
tlie  latest  investigations.    (See  Firgil.) 

PlETRO  DI  CORTONA.     (ScC  CortOtlO,) 

PiGAFKTTA,  Autouio,  tlio  Companion 
of  Magc>llan,  and  the  historian  of  liis  dis- 
coveries, W2US  born  at  Vicenza,  towards  the 
end  of  tlio  fifleenth  century.  Inflamed, 
by  reading  the  accounts  of  the  S|Nini3h 
and  Portuguese  discoveries,  with  a  desire 
of  visiting  distant  parts,  he  studied  the 
matheuiatical  sciences  and  navigation; 
and  when  Magellan  (q.  v.)  was  sent  out,  by 
Charles  V,  to  search  for  a  wefttem  passage 
to  the  Moluccas,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
dis])ute  between  Spain  and  Portugal  con- 
corning  the  line  of  demarkation  (q.  v.) 
between  their  respective  iiossessions  (see 
^cxandtr  VJ)^  Pigafetta  obtained  leave  to 
accomimny  him.  He  sailed  from  Seville 
Se{)t.  20, 1519,  and  returned  to  that  port 
Sept.  8,  1522,  having  been  the  firat  to 
circumnavigate  tlie  world.  He  kept  a 
journal  of  the  voyage,  o^vhich  Rainuno 
gives  an  abstract  in  the  fmt  volume  of  his 
collection,  and  of  which  a  complete  edi- 
tion was  ^rst  publislied  by  Amoretti  (q.  v.), 
who  discovered  a  copy  m  the  Ambrosiau 
library. 

PiGALLE,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  sculptor,  bora  ^ 
at  Palis  in  1714,  son  of  a  carpenter,  wm  > 
the  pupil  of  Lemoioe  and  Lemayoe,  and, 
by  the  assistimce  of  sonic  friends,  wm 
enabled  to  visit  Italy.    After  spending 
three  years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  France^  T 
and  executed  a  Mercury  and  a  Veniu^ 
which  were  presented  to  tlie  king  of  Piw  s 
sia  (1748),  by  Louis  XV.    In  1744,  Pi-  ^ 
galle  had  been  received  into  the  academf  . 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and,  in  175^  • 
ho  was  employed  to  complete  the  luomh  >^ 
meut  to  marshal  Sax^.   His  rcputatioB  ( 
was  now  established,  and  Bouchaidoa  i 
(q.  V.)  intrusted  to  him  the  completion  of 
ins  celebrated  equestrian  statue  in  the 
Place  Ix)uis  XV.    His  last  work  wv  a 
girl  pulling  a  thorn  from  her  foot;  ibii  > 
statue,  and  anotlier  represcutinff  a  boy 
holding  a  cage,  from  which  the  bird  had  ^ 
escap(*d,  were  much  admired  Ibr  their  ^ 
beauty  and  tenderness.   PigoUe,  who  bad 
been  api)ointed  sculptor  to  the  kins,  aod  ^ 
honored  with  the  order  of  St.  Micbaei  t 
died  in  1785. 

ViGEoy  (columbdl  The  domestu;  pigedi  r 
is  supposed  to  be  cierived  from  the  ena^  m 
or  stock-dove ;  it  has  been  the  companifla  ^ 
of  man  from  a^  very  early  perioa;  ihl  ^ 
varieties,  however,  known  to  the  Onda^  ■ 
were  very  few,  but  were  greatly  uiuind  C 
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'  the  Romanfl,  with  wlioni  tite  tlmt  these  flocks  nrc  insignificant  in  coin- 

)ff  of  these  birds  wns  quite  a  soi-  ^mrisoii  to  thoHc;  obi«c'rved  in  the  Western 

The  same  attention  to  tlicin  htm  IStuti  8,  wiiicli  aljotiiid  in  the  fnvoritc  fuo<l 

jed  in  Boine  modem  natioiifl, and  tiio  of  tlM-se  binls.    They  hix^^d  ihviv.,  und 

in  tlie  art  pretend  tlmt  the  uhnost  the  ssime  author  ttientions  tliat  some  of 

enible  varieties  may  be  bred  to  a  tht;  hrted\nfr-placi,%  ns  tlicy  arc  tt  riiiod, 

'.    Tiic  names  l)esto\ved  on  dieHO  extend  for  thirty  or  lorry  miles  in  extent. 

30  are  indicative  of  their  iKCuhari-  They  are  takcni  hy  iiu'niis  of  cl;ip-netH, 

3,  tvambUn^  croppers^  carriers,  runtSj  managed  by  a  peivui  eonceahMl  in  a  hut 

In  their  wild  state,  the  |)i^eon  tril>e  composed  of  briL«h-\v<ind.    In  this  way, 

D  iiigh  trees,  generally  in  flocks,  ten  to  forty  or  fit>y  dozc^iis  arv  sometimes 

feod  on  seed,  though  sometimes  on  taken  at  a  sweep.    Their  appcaninee  is 

etaininff  their  food  in  the  crop  for  also  a  signal  for  a  general  turn  out  of 

inie.   The  tfrcater  proportion  of  the  ever}' one  tlmt  can  olttain  a  gun.    (For  a 

3  build  on  elevated  situations,  furm-  detailed  ileseription,  sec  AVilson,  Or., 

ooae  nest  of  small  twigs,  and  wide  V.  p.  10*i.)    The  other  American  species 

\k  to  contain  both  sexes ;  the  feinale  aix>,  the  C.  /(utciata,  hand-tailed  pigeon  ; 

'o ®gg8» severol times  a  year.    They  C.  Itucoccphala,  while-crowned  pigeon; 

leir  young  by  regurgit^iting  the  fi)od  C.  Ztnaiiiaf  /enaida  dove  ;  C.  Carolincn- 

!ied  in  the  cn>p.    They  pair  for  sis,  American  turtle  dove;  C.  passerina, 

)ughtliey  assemble  in  flocks.   They  ground  dove,    (^vas  Turtle  Dorr.) 

JO  aong,  their  nolo  btMiig  a  simple  Pio  Iron.   (See  Iron,  vol.  vii,  p.  72.) 

;.    The  external  characters  €»f  the  Pio  of  Ballast;  a  large  mass  of  cast 

are  a  %vcak,  slender  and  straight  ircjn  or  lead,  used  for  ballast, 

ihort  legs,  with  no  distinct  mem-  Pio  of  I^f.ad  ;  the  eighth  j)art  of  a  fod- 

between  tlie  toes ;  tail  with  twelve  der,  amouniing  to  about  2o0  ]>ounds 

tB;'lhey  walk  well,  and  lly  with  weight. 

Bwiftnesdi,  continuing  on  the  wing  PioMrNTs  ;  materials  used  for  imparting 
3ng  time.  They  are  found  in  every  color,  whether  by  dyeing,  iminting,  or 
'Uie  world,  but  the  species  are  most  otherwise,  (r^ec  Di/evi^.)  The  coloring 
-ous  in  warm  climates.  Of  all  flie  sulvstances  usi d  as  juiints  are  ]mrtly  arti- 
es  of  the  pigeon,  die  most  remaik-  ficial  and  }>artly  natural  pnxluctions.  They 
»r  its  attachment  to  its  native  plaee  are  derived  jirineipally  from  the  mineral 
ruessengcr  or  carrier.  This  is  diMin-  kingdom ;  and  even  when  animal  or  vege- 
id  from  the  others  by  a  broad  circle  table  sidwtances  are  used  for  coloring, 
:ed  white  skin  round  the  eyes,  and  they  arc  always  united  with  a  mineral 
dark  blue  on  blackish  color.  They  substance  (an  earth  or  an  oxide),  because 
ed  their  name  from  the  circum-  by  themselves  they  have  no  body,  which 
of  their  being  used  to  convey  let-  they  aeciuire'  only  by  a  mixlurt*  with  a 
om  one  place  to  another.  The  bird  mineral.  In  painting,  the  colors  are 
>UKht,  (or  tills  puqjose,  from  the  ground,  and  applied  by  means  of  some 
where  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  litiuid,  which  dries  up  without  changing 
mtion;  a  letter  is  tied  under  its  wing,  them.  For  diis  pur|>ose  different  fluids 
is  set  at  liberty ;  and,  from  some  in-  are  employed,  and  the  dilferenec  of  the 
ivaUe  instinct,  it  directs  its  llight,  material  used,  with  the  method  of  employ- 
itraight  fme,  to  the  very  siiot  from  ing  it,  has  given  rise  to  the  modes  of 
X  it  had  been  taken.  (See  Carritr  painting  in  water  colors,  oil  colors,  in 
n.)  There  ore  several  sjiecies  of  fn-sco  (q.  v.),  in  distemper,  &o.  For  oil 
18  found  in  the  IJ.  States,  the  most  painting  (cj.  v.),  mineral  sul»stances  are 
rous  of  which  is  the  C.  mi^toria^  more  suitable  than  lakes  prepanul  with 
iger  or  wild  pigeon.  This  is  of  a  minerals,  l>ecauso  the  latter  lierome  dark- 
i-elate  color,  witli  a  white  b(?lly ;  the  er  by  being  mixed  with  oil.  The  mineral 
,  breast  and  sides  vinaccous;  tail  colors  all  consist  of  metallic  oxides,  or 
of  twelve  feathers,  five  latend  whit-  salts,  or  of  combinations  of  sulphur.  The 
he  female  Is  paler,  and  her  breast  first  are  less  liable  to  change  than  the 
cinereous  brown.  These  binis  visit  others.  Among  the  metallic  oxides  used 
fiereut  states,  iu  innumerable  quun-  as  pigments  are  minium  and  massicot, 
but  are  more  abundant  in  the  West-  fnjin  lead;  the  oelm?s,  bunit  sienna, 
iUiet^  Thetiinesof  theirap|>earanco  umber,  troni  irr^n ;  smalt,  fi*oni  cobalt 
iiwylvania  is  early  in  the  spring,  and  Among  the  salts,  or  saline  metallic  corn- 
in  autunin,  when  they  pass  in  flocks  biuations,  art*,  white  lead,  Crcmnitz  white, 
MiDg  of  tboiuaudfl.    Wilson  states  from  lead ;  Prussian  blue,  from  iron ;  ver- 
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digris,  mineral  green,  Brunswick  green, 
from  copper.  IVfetallic  combinations  con- 
taining sulphur  are  cinnabar  (from  quick- 
silver) and  orpiment  (from  arsenic).  The 
lake  colors  have  tin  or  alum  for  tneir  ba- 
sis, and  owe  their  tint  to  animal  or  vege- 
table coloring  substances.  Among  them 
are  the  red  lidces,  prepared  from  cochineal, 
madder,  and  of  inferior  quality,  from  Bra- 
zil wood;  the  yellow  from  fustic,  weld, 
&c. ;  the  brown  from  several  other  color- 
ing barks ;  finally,  indigo,  which,  howev- 
er, is  entirely  vegetable.  In  staining  por- 
celain and  glass,  the  metallic  colors  which 
are  not  driven  off  by  beat,  and  are  not 
easily  changeable,  are  used.  Gold  con- 
taining tin  gives  a  purple,  nickel  green, 
cobalt  blue,  iron  and  manganese  black, 
uranium  yellow,  chrome  green.  (On 
tlie  subject-  of  painters'  pigments,  their 
preparation  and  application,  see  Bouvier's 
Mcmud  des  Jeunes  Artistes  et  Amaitwrs  en 
Peinture  (Paris,  1827j;  Tingry's  PoiVi^er'^ 
and  Vamtsher^s  Guide.) 

PioMT.   (See  Pygmy.) 

Pike  iesox);  a  genus  of  fish,  distin- 
guished oy  having  only  one  dorsal  fin 
near  the  tail,  a  long,  slender  body,  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  and  destructive,  and 
their  digestive  powers  are  as  remarkably 
as  their  voracity :  they  not  only  feed  on 
fish,  but  also  destroy  young  aquatic  birds, 
&c.  They  attain  a  great  longevity,  though 
many  of  the  accounts  given  ot  the  age 
which  individuals  of  this  genus  have 
reached,  must  be  received  with  great  res- 
ervation. The  common  pike*  IE,  lucius), 
when  in  season,  is  beautifully  marked 
with  a  mixture  of  green  and  bright  yellow 
spots.  When  out  of  season,  however, 
tlicsc  colors  become  dull.  They  grow  to 
a  large  size,  and  are  taken  in  great  num- 
bers as  an  article  of  food.  Their  flesh  is 
white,  firm  and  well  tasted.  They  are 
caught  either  in  what  are  tenned  crown 
nets,  or  by  the  book.  When  the  latter 
mode  is  used,  die  line  must  Ije  very 
strong,  and  the  hook  fastened  with  wire. 
The  bnit  generally  used  is  a  small  fish. 
The  Ohio  pike  (£.  osseiu)  also  attains  a 
very  large  size,  and  is  exceeciingly  abun- 
dant in  the  western  rivers  and  lakes. 
This  fish  presents  a  formidable  api)ear- 
ance,  l>eing  covered  with  bony  rhomboid- 
nl  scales,  forming  a  complete  coat  of  mail 
It  is  as  voracious  and  destructive  as  Uie 
common  species,  and,  like  it,  forms  a  pal- 
atable food,  when  not  too  large. 

Pike.  The  pike,  in  the  middle  ages, 
with  the  croflB-bow,  sword  and  battle-axe, 


formed  the  chief  weapons  of  the  inikntr}-. 
The  pike  was  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long,  consisting  of  a  pole  with  on  iron 
point.  (See  Lance.)  Men  armed  with  it 
were  called  ptke-men.  After  the  invention 
of  guns,  tliey  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  considered 
very  efifective  arms  in  modem  warfare, 
unless  in  the  hands  of  excited  insurgents, 
or  of  people  fighting  for  their  lilierty, 
when  every  species  of  arms  is  efiTective, 
even  dails  and  staves,  wielded  by  moidwM. 
The  Prussian  Landslurm  (q.  v.)  was  ann- 
ed  witii  pikes  in  181.%  to  be  used  in  case 
no  better  arms  were  to  be  had.  The 
Swiss  first  substituted  the  halberd  (q.  v.) 
for  the  pike,  towards  the  fiileentli  centur}-. 
For  some  time,  every  company  io  the  ar- 
mies of  Europe  consisted  of  at  least  two 
thirds  pike-men,  and  one  tliird  harque- 
bussiers.  (q.  v.)  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
great  improver  of  the  modem  art  of  war, 
about  I630j  omitted  the  pike-meu  in  some 
regiments  entirely.  The  invention  of  the 
bayonet  (q.  v.)  drove  it  still  more  out  of  , 
use. 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomerv,.  was  bora  i 
at  Lamberton,  in  tiie  state  of  New  Jermy,  / 
Jan.  5, 1779.   His  father  was  a  respecta-  / 
ble  officer  in  the  army  of  tlie  U.  owes.  J 
HeMentered  the  army  while  yet  a  boy,  and  | j 
served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  in  h»  U 
father^s  company,  which  was  then  station-  ^ 
ed  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  U.  r 
States.   At  an  early  age,  he  obtained  the  r 
eomfuission  of  ensign,  and,  some  time  v 
after,  that  of  lieutenant   By  a  life  of  con- 
stant  activity  and  exfiosure,  he  invigorated  •= 
his  constitution,  and  prepared  himself  fbr  ^ 
deeds  of  hanlihood  and  adventure.  When  u 
he  entered  the  anny,  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  ^ 
aritiimetic.    By  his  own  exertions,  he  ac- 
quireil,  almost  witiiout  the  aid  of  a  vm- 
ter,  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  the  f 
former  of  which,  it  appeara  from  his  jour  r: 
nal,  he  was  able  to  write  and  speak  widi 
sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  « 
business.    To  these  he  afterwards  added  * 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish.  - 
He  also  studied  the  elementary  branches 
of  mathematics,  and  became  skilful  in  all 
tlie  ordinary  practical  applications  of  that 
science.   He  seems,  be^des,  to  have  liad 
a  general  curiosity,  to  which  no  kind  of 
knowledge  was  without  Interest:  he  read 
witii  avidity  every  book  which  fell  in  hit 
way,  and  thus,  without  any  regular  plan 
of  study,  acquired  a  considerabte  stoca  of 
various  information.   Soon  afler  the  vnt-  I 
chase  of  Louisiana,  the  government  of  the  I 
U.  States  determined  upon  taking  mcai-  i 
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flKplora  their  new  temtory,  and 
Btm  tract  of  wilderaeas  included 
9  Mmita;  in  order  to  learn  its  geo- 
1  boundaries,  its  soil  and  iiat- 
luctions,  the  course  of  its  rivers, 
*  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
od  othw  uses  of  civilized  life,  tlie 
,  character  and  power  of  the 
Indians  who  inliabited  this  tern- 
;  their  dispositions  towards  the  U. 
With  these  views,  while  captains 
Dd  Cbtfke  were  sent  to  explore 
Down  sources  of  the  Missouri, 
I  despatched,  on  a  similar  expe- 
r  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  Mis- 
x>  its  head.  Aug.  9,  1805,  Pike 
d  at  St  Louis,  on  his  first  expe- 
the  head  of  tlie  Miasissippi,  and 
d  up  tlie  rivei^  with  twenty  men, 
3Ut  boat,  provisioned  for  four 

but  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
eir  boats,  and  proceed  on  their 
by  land,  or  in  canoes,  which  they 
sr  leaving  their  large  boat,  and 
vith  them  on  dicir  march.  For 
nths  and  twenty  days,  tliey  were 
sontinually  exposed  to  hardship 
1,  dependm^  n>r  provisions  upon 
3,  and  enduring  the  most  piercing 
'hey  were  sometimes  for  days  to- 
itlKMit  food,  and  they  frequently 
bout  cover  upon  the  bare  eartli, 
WW,  during  the  inclemency  of  a 

winter.  During  tiiis  voyage, 
i  no  intelligent  companion  upon 
B  could  rely  for  advice  or  aid,  and 
:ly  performed  the  duties  of  astron- 
rreyor,  commanding  officer,  clerk, 
le  and  hunter,  frequendy  preced- 
«rty  for  many  miles,  in  order  to 
tre^  or  rambling  for  whole  days  in 
Tdeer,  or  other  gome,  for  provis- 
then,  returning  to  his  men  in  the 
hunffiy  and  fatigued,  he  would 
I  in  tue  open  air,  to  copy,  by  the 
a  fire,  the  notes  of  his'  journey, 
rfan  the  course  of  the  next  day. 
wo  months  after  his  return  from 
dition,  Pike  was  selected  by  gen- 
lunson  for  a  second  exi)edition,  to 
ior  of  Louisiana,  in  order  to  ac- 
ch  geographical  information  as 
aUe  government  to  enter  into  de- 
mmgements  for  a  boundary  line 
our  newly-scquired  territory  and 
llezieo.  Winter  overtook  tlio 
provided  with  any  clothing  fit  to 
hem  from  cokl  and  stonns.  Their 
lied,  and,  for  weeks,  they  were 
to  expkire  their  way  on  foot 
the  wilderness,  carrying  packs  of 
Mvenly  pounds  weigbt,  besides 
E.  13 


their  arms,  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  relying 
solely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  for  sut^ 
sistence,  and  oflen  for  two  or  three  days 
altogether  without  food.  Several  of  the 
men  had  their  feet  frozen,  and  all,  except 
Pike  and  one  other,  were  in  some  degree 
injured  by  the  cold.  Aflcr  a  three  months' 
winter  march,  they  explored  their  way  to 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  Red  nver. 
Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Spanish 
cavaliy,  by  whom  Pike  was  mfonned,  to 
his  groat  astonishment,  tliat  they  were  not 
on  the  Red  river,  but  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  in  the  Spanish  territory.  Op- 
position to  this  force  would  have  l>cen 
idle,  and  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  ac- 
company the  Spaniards  to  Santa  Fd,  to 
appear  before  the  governor.  From  Santa 
he  was  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Biscay,  to  be  examined  by  the 
commandant-general,  where  he  was  well 
receive<l,  and  entertained  for  some  time, 
after  which'  he  was  sent  on  his  way  home, 
under  the  escort  of  a  strong  party  of  horse. 
He  arriveii,  with  his  little  band,  at  Natchi- 
toches, July  1, 1^307.  The  most  vexatious 
circumstance  attending  this  unexpected 
sequel  to  liis  expedition  was  the  seizure 
of  all  his  papers,  except  his  private  jour- 
nal, by  the  Spanish  government  He  had 
been  furnished  witli  a  complete  set  of 
mathematical  instruments,  and  had  made 
frequent  and  accurate  observations.  He 
had  thus  ascertained  the  geographical  sit- 
uation of  tlie  most  important  points  with 
much  precision,  and  had  collected  materi- 
als for  an  accurate  map  of  a  great  part  of 
the  country  which  he  traversed.  Pike, 
u])on  his  return,  received  the  thanks  of 
the  government,  and  ^vas  immediately  ap- 
pointed captain,  shortly  afler  a  major,  and, 
upon  the  further  enler^ment  of  the  army, 
in  1810,  a  colonel  of  infantiy.  A  narra- 
tive of  his  two  expeditions,  accompanied 
by  several  valuable  original  maps  and 
charts,  was  published  by  him,  in  octavo, 
in  1810.  Immediately  afler  die  declara- 
tion of  war,  in  1812,  Pike  was  stationed 
with  his  regiment  upon  the  northern  fron- 
tier, and,  u])on  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  of  1813,  was  appointed  a  briga- 
dier-eencraL  He  was  selected  to  com- 
mand tlie  land  forces  in  an  ex{)edition 
against  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Cana- 
da, and,  April  25,  sailed  from  Sackett's 
Harbor,  in  the  squadron  commanded  by 
commodore  Chouncey.  On  the  37th,  he 
arrived  at  York,  with  about  1700  chosen 
iiien,  and  immediately  prepared  to  land. 
As  soon  as  the  <lebarkation  commenced,  a 
body  of  British  grenadiera  was  ])araded 
on  the  shore,  and  the  Glengary  fenciblcs, 
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a  local  force,  which  had  been  disciplined 
with  great  care,  appeared  at  another  point 
Large  bodies  of  Indians  were  also  seen  in 
different  directions,  while  others  filled  the 
woods  which  skirted  the  shore.  General 
SheafTe  commanded  in  person.  The 
landing  was  effected  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketiy  and  rifles  from  the  Indians 
and  British.  General  Pike  inunediately 
ordered  a  charge.  After  a  short  conflict, 
the  enemy  fled  towards  their  works,  and 
the  Indians  dispersed  in  every  direction. 
The  whole  force,  being  now  landed  and 
coUected,  was  led  on  by  general  Pike  in 
person  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  worics. 
After  carrying  one  battery  by  assault,  they 
moved  on  towards  the  main  works.  The 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  soon  silenced  by 
the  artillery  of  the  assailants,  when  a 
teirible  explosion  suddenly  took  place 
from  the  British  magazine,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
Large  stones  were  thrown  in  every  cflrec- 
tion  with  terrible  force,  and  scattered  de- 
struction and  confiision  among  the  troops. 
General  Pike  was  struck  on  the  breast  dv 
a  heavy  stone,  and  mortally  wounded. 
While  the  surgeons  were  carrying  him 
out  of  the  field,  a  tumultuous  huzza  was 
heard  firom  the  American  troops:  Pike 
turned  his  head  with  an  anxious  lopk  of 
inquiry :  he  was  told  by  a  sergeant,  ^'The 
British  union  jack  is  coming  down,  gen- 
eral— the  stars  are  going  up."  He  heaved 
a  heavy  sigh,  and  smiled.  He  was  then 
carried  on  board  the  commodore's  ship, 
where  he  lingered  for  a  few  hours.  Just 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  the  Britkh 
standard  was  brought  to  him :  he  made  a 
sign  to  have  it  pUu^  under  his  head,  and 
expired  without  a  groan. 

PiLASTXRS.  (See  ArdnUctwrt.  vol.  i, 
p.  338.) 

Pilate,  Pontius,  the  successor  of  Va- 
lerius Gratns  in  the  ^vemment  of  Judea, 
A.  D.  27.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  Spain.  Pilate  was  procurator,  or  pree- 
positusyof  Judea  (Suetonius,  Fe»pctfiaii,4], 
and,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  m  a  small 
province,  or  in  a  part  of  a  large  province, 
discharged  the  ofince  of  a  governor ;  hence 
he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally 
(Tacit  Anxud^  xii,  23),  which  procurators 
did  not  usually  possess,  although  Judea 
was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  He 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  Roman 
standards  with  the  image  of  the  emperor 
into  Jerusalem,  in  violation  of  the  Jewish 
usages,  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  and  put  to  death 
some  Galileans  in  tne  midst  of  the  sacri- 
fices—an act  which  brought  upon  him  the 


hostility  of  Herod,  tetrareh  of  Galilee. 
When  Christ  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Jewish  priests,  who  had  no 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments,  he 
was  carried  by  them  to  Pilate  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Pilate,  seeing  nothing  worthy  of 
death  in  him,  sent  him,  as  a  Galilean,  to 
Herod,  who,  however,  sent  him  back  to 
Pilate.  Yielding  to  the  clamon  of  the 
Jews,  the  Roman  governor  finally  ordered 
Jesus  to  be  executed,  but  permitted  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea  to  take  his  body  and 
buiy  it.  Pilate  was  afterwards  removed 
firom  his  ofiice  by  Vitellius,  prefect  of  Syr- 
ia (A.  D.  37),  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Gaul,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  died,  or  committied  sui- 
cide, at  Vienne,  A.  D.  40.  The  Scala 
Santa,  near  the  chureh  of  Santa  Croce,  in 
Rome,  is  said  to  be  formed  of  the  twenty- 
eight  steps  of  the  marble  palace  of  Pikte, 
and  the  devout  therefore  ascend  it  only  on 
then*  knees.  In  the  church  itself  is  shown 
the  inscription  in  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
Latin,  placed  by  Pilate  on  the  croos.  It 
is  written  with  red  lead  on  cedar  wood. 

PiLATRE  Dx  Rosier.  (See  .^aviicni- 
ik9.) 

Pilchard  (c/upea  ptfeAorAit) ;  a  species 
of  fish  resembling  the  herrings  doc  oiily  in 
fi>rm,  but  ako  in  Its  migratioDs  and  suited 
returns.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
with  large  scales :  the  back  is  bluish,  snd 
the  sides  and  belly  silveiy;  the  heed  ii 
compressed,  and  the  mouth  without  teeth. 
The  upper  angle  of  each  of  the  giUs  ii 
marked  with  a  large  Mack  spot.  These 
fish  annually  appear  on  the  English  eossi 
during  the  summer,  and  are  taken  in 
immense  quantities.  The  statements  of 
the  numbers  caught  at  one  time  are  alipost 
beyond  belief:  thus  it  is  said  that,  in  1767, 
there  were  at  one  time  enclosed  in  the  bay 
of  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  7000  hogaheads,  or 
2,450,000.  The  average  amount  of  the 
export  of  these  fish  firom  England  is  abouC 
30,000  hogsheads.  In  some  yean,  so  few 
pilchards  visit  the  coast,  that  great  dittMi 
IS  occasioned  among  the  fishermen,  wbo 
mainly  dep^d  on  the  capture  of  these 
fish  for  subsisiBnce.  The  dog-fish  (a  spe- 
cies of  shark)  are  great  enemiea  of  the 
pilchards,  following  the  shoak,  and  de- 
vouring them  in  amazing  numbm. 

Piles.  (See  IkmonMd».\ 

PiLORiMAOXs.  To  visit  ptaces  or  ob- 
jects with  which  interesting  assodatkioi 
are  connected  is  natural  to  eveiy  ace  and 
people.  Athens  or  Rome»  the  niios  of  a  feu- 
dal castle,  or  the  graves  of  the  great  or  ths 
beloved,  attract  our  siepa  and  awaken  our 
sensibilities.  The  liv«i«r  tho  aiiaoeiitifail- 
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itj,  the  gratter  will  be  tbe  interesL  In 
•fBi^  thereforo,  in  which  feeling  predomi- 
mtet  over  leaaon,  tliis  interest  will  be 
ipneater  than  in  calmer  times.  In  early  na- 
tiOD%  therefore,  we  find  a  strong  disposition 
to  Tint  placei  which  are  halloweci  by  re- 
ligious asMciations.  In  some  religions, 
however,  this  trait  appears  stronger  than 
in  otherBy  and  the  visiting  of  holy  places 
k  made  an  act  of  particular  merit.  The 
iiyuDctioii  of  pilgnmages  is  common  in 
toe  religiona  of  the  East  How  important 
an  event  is  the  {nlgrimage  to  Mecca  in 
tbe  life  of  a  pious  Mohammedan !  (See 
KBuAOf  Meeeoj  Hcufjy,  and  Mohammed,) 
With  tbe  Christians^  pilgrimages  became 
more  ftequent  as  more  honor  was  paid  to 
tbe  relics  of  martyrs  or  saints;  and  the 
simple  piety  of  the  early  devotees  was 
psiticulariy  gratified  by  visiting  the  sepul- 
cbro  of  the  Mvior,  and  the  spots  where  he 
had  lived,  taught  and  sufiTered.  The  Sur- 
aeens  permitted  the  Christian  pilgrims  to 
▼isit  the  holy  sepulchre  without  molesta- 
tion ;  hut,  when  the  rude  Turks  took  pos- 
scasioD  of  Palestine,  it  was  very  diflerent, 
and  the  repeated  complaints  of  ]>ilgrim8 
returning  firom  Jerusalem  occasioned 
the  excitement  which  led  to  the  crusadea 
(q.  ▼.)  Pilgrimages  were  performed  in 
the  middle  aires  to  many  dinerent  places. 
Some  Bpoti^  however,  attracted  a  much 
larver  coocourw  than  others,  the  credulity 
of  uie  time  associating  with  them  peculiar- 
ly great  or  numerous  miracles,  or  peculiar- 
ly estensive  indulgences  (q.  v.)  being 
maied  to  the  pilgrims  who  visited  thenu 
This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
Home,  Compostella  and  Tours.  Pilgrim- 
ages were^  m  feet,  so  common,  that  the 
Isaraed  ^hs  constders  them  as  a  great 
■neans  of  communication  between  die  va- 
liouB  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as 
having  promoted  the  difiTusion  of  many 
Btsand  improvements  of  various  kinds, 
St  a  time  when  travelling  waa  danf^erous, 
when  no  newspapers  existed,  and,  m  fact, 
Ibe  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations  was  so 
finle  developed.  The  following  instance 
will  show  to  what  extent  pilgrimages  were 
performed.  In  1428,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
17  VI,  thm  went  to  the  shrine  of  St  James 
of  Compostella,  in  Spain,  firom  London 
980  pilgrims^  firom  Bristol  200,  Weymouth 
122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  60,  Jersev 
dO^  Plymouth  40^  Exeter  30,  Liverpool  24, 
Ipswich  90— in  the  whole,  926  fiilgrims 
from  11  towns.  Catholics  still  continue 
to  make  pilgrimages,  but  bv  no  means  to 
the  same  extent  as  ibrmerly,  in  times  of 
lass  reflection  and  more  endmdiasm. 
GoTemmenti^  however,  have  discouraged 


the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  particulariy  as- 
semblages of  several  days'  conunuance, 
which  still  exist  in  some  instances.  The 
licentiousness  which  Burckhardt  describes 
as  prevailing  among  the  pilgrims  to  Mec- 
ca (see  JCcuUki)  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
is  known  of  the  general  pilgrimages  of 
Christians.  Pilgrims  still  continue  to 
traver  to  Rome,  where  they  are  provided 
for  in  establishments  founded  by  pious 
persons.  The  lost  numerous  assemblage 
of  pilgrims  at  Rome  was  in  the  year 
when  |>oue  Leo  XII  proclaimed  a  jubilee. 
(See  JubiUe.) 

PiLLAU ;  a  seaport  of  East  Prussia, 
eight  leagues  from  Konigsberg,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  narrow  ])eninsula 
fonned  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Frische- 
Haft';  lat  N.  54*>  33^  39" ;  Ion.  E.  19° 
The  port  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  all 
vessels  going  to  Kdnigsberg  or  Elbing 
stop  here.  A  fort  protects  the  place; 
4518  inhabitants.  Much  fishing  is  carried 
on  here. 

PiLLNiTz  ;  a  palace  of  the  kinr  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  two 
loaje^es  south  of  Dresden.  The  court  re- 
mauis  here  annually  for  some  time.  Its 
situation  is  very  beautifiil.  In  history, 
Pillnitz  is  famous  for  a  meeting  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  II,  Frederic  William  II 
of  Prussia,  the  count  of  Artois,  the  ex- 
minister  Calonue,  and  several  other  per- 
sonages, from  August  25  to  27,  1791.  A 
treaty  of  ofiTensive  alliance  was  not  con- 
cluded, but  preliminaries  were  agreed  on 
for  a  defensive  alliance,  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  was  settled  at  Beriin, 
Feb.  7, 1792.  The  brothers  of  tlie  kmg  of 
France  received,  Aug.  27,  only  an  assur- 
ance from  Prussia  and  Austria,  that  they 
hoped  all  the  powers  whose  assistance 
had  been  asked  for  would  be  ready  to 
contribute,  acconlin^  to  their  means,  to 
restore  the  royal  family,  and  to  establish  a 
government  founded  on  the  rights  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  welfiire  of  the  people, 
in  which  case  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
join  them.  In  tlie  mean  time,  they  would 
give  orders  that  their  troops  sliould  hoki 
themselves  in  readiness  to  act.  8ix  secret 
articles  are  also  said  to  have  existed. 
(See  Scholi's  Kstoin  des  TVaiiis  dt  Pair, 
vol.  iv.)  The  French  considered  the  Pill- 
nitz convention  as  the  basis  of  the  coali- 
tion (q.  v.)  of  Europe  against  France, 
which  greatly  irritated  them. 

Pillort;  a  frame  of  wood  erected  on 
posts,  with  movable  boards,  and  holes 
through  which  are  put  the  head  and 
hands  of  a  criminal  for  punishment  In 
this  situation  criminals  in  England  were 
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formerly  often  exposed  to  the  outniffes  of 
the  mob  m  a  way  inconsistent  with  any 
rational  notions  of  punishment.  Those 
who  were  offensive  to  the  crowd  were  in 
no  small  danger  from  the  missiles  1^ 
which  they  were  assailed.  The  culpnt 
was  allowed  to  make  speeches,  defend- 
ing himself  and  attacking  liis  enemiea 
In  1816,  this  punishment  was  abolished 
in  all  cases  excent  that  of  fieijury. 

Pillow;  a  block  of  timber  whereon 
the  inner  end  of  the  bowsprit  is  sup- 
ported. 

Pilot  Mountain.   (See  Ararat.) 

PiLPAT,  or  BiLPAi,  a  fabulist,  is  said  to 
have  lived  400  years  before  Christ,  and  to 
have  written,  by  the  order  of  king  Dab- 
schlim,  a  well  known  collection  of  interest- 
ing narratives  and  apologues,  in  the  In- 
dian language,  under  the  title  of  KalUa 
and  Dimnah\  which,  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  has  met  with  general  approba- 
tion, and  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  languages.  But 
it  has  been  shown  by  Beigei,  in  IdeleFs 
work  On  the  Names  of  the  Stars,  p.  366, 
that  this  account  of  the  author  is  entirely' 
erroneous,  and  that  the  name  PUpatf 
originated  from  the  Sanscrit  word  hitopa- 
desa  (useful  instruction),  which  is  the  ude 
of  tlie  work  in  the  Sanscrit  edition  (Ser- 
ampore,  1804,  4to. ;  London,  edited  by 
Wilkins,  1808,  4to.).  Silv.  de  Sacy  has 
publisheil  a  fine  edition  of  the  Arabic, 
with  a  French  translation  (Paris,  1816, 
2  vols.).  Wilkins  translated  the  Sanscrit 
origiufd  into  English  (London,  1787). 

PiMELiTE ;  a  variety  of  clay  colored  by 
oxide  of  nickel. 

Pimento.  The  quantity  of  pimento 
imported  into  the  U.  States  in  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1830,  was  1,915',211 
pounds ;  the  quantity  exported  during  the 
same  time  was  558,766.  (For  an  account 
of  the  plant,  see  Allspice,) 

Pin;  in  commerce,  a  little  necessary 
instrument  made  of  brass  wire,  chiefly 
used  by  women  in  adjusting  their  dress. 
When  the  wire  is  received  at  the  manufac- 
tory, it  is  wound  off  from  one  wheel  to 
another,  and  passed  tlirough  a  circle  of  a 
smaller  diameter  in  a  piece  of  iron.  Be- 
ing thus  reduced  to  its  proper  size,  it  is 
straightened  by  .1  rawing  it  between  iron 

J ins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  zigzag  manner, 
t  is  afterwanls  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
four  yards,  and  then  into  smaller  fneces, 
eveiT  length  l>eing  sufficient  for  six  pins, 
fiach  end  of  these  is  ground  to  a  point  by 
boys,  each  of  whom  sits  with  two  small 
ffrindstones  before  him,  turned  by  a  wheel. 
Taking  up  a  handful,  he  appliee  the  wires 


to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stones,  moving 
them  round,  that  the  points  may  not  be- 
come flat.  He  then  gives  them  a  smooth- 
er and  sharper  pouit  on  the  other  stone : 
a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  point 
16^000  in  an  hour.  When  the  wire  is  point- 
ed, a  pin  is  taken  off  from  each  end,  till  it 
is  cut  into  six  pieces.  The  next  ofNeratjon 
is  to  form  the  he^ds^  or  head-tpiimingSf  as 
they  are  termed :  this  is  done  by  a  spinning 
wheel.  One  piece  of  wire  is  with  rapid- 
ity wound  round  another;  and  the  in- 
terior one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a  hol- 
low tube  between  the  circumvolutions. 
It  is  then  cut  by  shears,  every  two  turns 
of  the  wire  forming  one  head.  These  are 
softened  by  throwing  them  into  iron  pans 
and  placing  them  in  a  furnace  till  thev 
are  red  hot  As  soon  as  they  are  /H>ra, 
they  are  distributed  to  children,  who  sit 
with  anvils  and  hammers  before  them. 
These  they  work  with  their  feet  by  means 
of  a  lathe.  They  take  up  one  of  the 
lengths,  and  thrust  the  blunt  end  into  a 

auantity  of  the  heads  which  lie  before 
lem ;  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  they 
apply  it  immediately  to  the  anvil  and 
hammer,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the 
foot,  the  point  and  the  head  are  fixed  to- 
gether in  much  less  time  than  can  be  de- 
scribed, and  with  a  dexterity  that  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  pins 
are  thrown  into  a  copper  containing  a 
solutio(h  of  tin  and  wine  lees.  Here  they 
remain  for  some  time,  and  when  taken 
out,  their  brass  color  has  become  changed 
to  a  dull  white.  In  order  to  give  them  a 
polish,  they  are  now  put  into  a  tub  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  turning  a  shafl  that  runs  through 
its  centre,  and  thus,  bj  means  of  frictioa, 
the  pins  become  endrely  bright  Thoj 
are  now  separated  from  the  bran,  which  » 
performed  by  a  mode  exactly  similar  to  the 
vriniiowing  of  com ;  tlie  bran  flying  off 
and  loavini?  the  pin  behind  it  fit  for  sale. 
PiifA.m  (See  Prince  of  Wales's  Island)  , 
Pinchbeck  ;  an  alloy  of  co|>per,  iii 
which  the  proportion  of  zinc  is  greater  . 
than  in  brass. 

PiNCKNEY,  Charles  Coteswoith,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  revolutionary  officer, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  and  educated  i 
at  Westminster  school,  in  England,  and  ' 
subsequently  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  { 
in  boili  of  wliich  institutions  be  enjoj'ed 
a  high  reputation  for  strength  of  chanie- 
ter  and  nroficiency  in  his  ttudies.  After 
reading  law  at  the  Temple,  he  returned  to 
Carolina,  in  1700,  but  was  not  able  to 
practise  liis  profesision  for  any  length  of  ' 
lime,  the  couimencement  of  tiie  revolu- 
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nghim  to  exchange  the  gown 
onL  He  was  fint  appointed  a 
the  continental  line,  and,  soon 
^  commander  of  tbefirst  regiment 
la  infiuitry.  When  the  south 
fieed,  for  a  period,  from  iuva- 
[ouhrie's  gallant  defence  of  the 
lUivan^  isbnd,  colonel  Pinckney 
I  northern  army,  and  was  made 
np  to  Washington.  In  that  ca- 
WBS  present  at  the  battles  of 
ne  and  Germantown.  When 
was  again  menaced  with  dan- 
ituzned  to  Carolina,  and  display- 
esolution  and  intrepidity,  on  the 
.  harassing  march  which  saved 
rom  general  Provost,  and  on  the 
It  invasion  of  Georgia,  and  the 
'the  lines  of  Savaimah.  On  the 
of  the  array  under  sir  Henry  CUn- 
f  the  fleet  conducted  by  admiral 
I,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
the  ibft  on  Sullivan's  island.  A 
breeze  and  a  flowing  tide,  how- 
iled  the  fleet  to  sail  into  tlie  port 
ston,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
B  then  hastened  with  a  part  of 
Ml  to  aid  in  defendin^f  tlie  city, 
for  continuing  hostilities  to  the 
ni^,  not,  as  he  said,  because  he 
ley  would  eventually  bo  able  to 
enemy,  but  because  '^we  shuU 
B  the  army  before  us,  that,  ai- 
e  may  not  live  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
veS|  yet  to  the  U.  States  tliey  will 
alcumbly  great."  Other  coun- 
ter, prevailed,  and  he  was  made 
iridi  the  rest  of  the  besieged. 
6  after  the  return  of  peace,  be 
d  in  command  of  the  militia  of 
'  division  of  the  state,  but  was 
n  appointed  by  Washington, 
ofidenee  and  firiendship  be  en- 
a  high  degree,  minister  pleni- 
f  to  France.  He  resigned  his 
M  in  consequence,  and  sailed 
pe.  The  hostile  feeling  of  the 
jrectoiy  towards  this  country, 
lem  to  reject  its  conciliatory 
OS  in  an  insulting  manner,  and 
IS  nunister  out  of  the  teiritories 
ipuUic  General  Pinckney  im- 
communicated  to  the  ffovem- 
I  jpdijpiities  which  he  had  re- 
id  retired  to  Holland.  Not  long 
%  he  was  jdned  by  ffeneral  Mar- 
Mr.  Gerry,  with  fresh  instruc- 
ntenoe  propositions  to  the  direc- 
the  adjustment  of  difierences. 
length,  war  was  inevitable,  and 
)  U.Dtoteswere  resounding  with 
ntad  sentiment,  Millions  for 
«  12* 


defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  he 
returned  home,  having  been  named  a 
major-general  by  Wasliington,  who  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
shores.  Superior  rank,  however,  was 
accorded  to  general  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  his  junior  during  the  revolution. 
Some  one  spoke  to  general  Pinckney  of 
this  preference  os  unjust,  but  he  bnefly 
answered,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  gene- 
ral Washington  had  sufficient  reasons  for 
it  Let  us,"  he  continued,  first  dispose 
of  our  enemies ;  we  shall  then  have  lei- 
sure to  settle  the  question  of  rank."  Pre- 
viouslv  to  his  going  to  France,  as  we 
should  have  mentioned  before,  be  had 
been  offered,  by  president  Washinffton, 
several  places  uuaer  government  of  the 
highest  importance,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, private  considerations  obliged  him 
to  decline.  The  first  was  that  of  judge 
of  the  supreme  court;  the  next  that  of 
secretary  of  war,  on  the  resignation  of 
general  Knox  ;  and  then  that  of  sec- 
retary of  state,  when  Rimdolph  had  been 
removed.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  of 
tlie  U.  States,  and  aflerwards,  in  the  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina,  assembled  for 
deliberating  upon  the  instrument,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  its  adoption.  He  died 
in  August,  1^25.  As  a  lawver,  general 
Pinckney  was  distinguished  for  profound 
and  accurate  learning,  and  strength  and 
ingenuity  of  reasoning,  without  having 
much  pretension  to  eloquence.  In  his 
practice  he  was  high-minded  and  liberal, 
never  receiving  any  compensation  from 
the  widow  and  orphan.  His  literary  at- 
tainments were  extensive,  especially  his 
classical  knowledge;  and  no  one  was 
a  more  zealous  friend  to  the  advancement 
of  learning.  For  more  than  flfleen  yeare 
before  bis  death,  he  acted  as  president  of 
the  Bible  Society  of  Charieston-^an  office 
to  which  he  was  named  vrith  unanimity 
by  the  Christians  of  almost  every  sect. 
In  private  life,  his  polished  mannera  and 
generous  disposition  secured  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  alL 

PiNCKiTET,  Thomas,  late  major-general 
in  the  army  of  the  U.  States,  was  bom 
October  23,  1750,  in  Charieston,  South 
Carolina,  and  was  tlie  second  son  of  chief- 
justice  Pinckney  and  Eliza  Lucas,  daugh- 
ter of  colonel  Lucas,  governor  of  Antigua. 
He  was  carried  to  England  in  the  year 
1753,  with  his  elder  brother,  the  late  gen- 
eral Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  by 
their  father,  who  returned,  in  1758,  on  ac- 
count of  the  v^ar  between  France  and 
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England,  to  Carolina,  where  lie  soon  after 
died,  leaving  directions  that  his  sons 
should  receive  the  l)est  education,  were  it 
even  necessary  to  sell  part  of  his  estate 
for  that  purpose.  They  were  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  at  Oxford.  They 
studied  laW  at  the  Temple,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  England.  At  the 
commencement  of  tlie  revolutionary  war, 
the  brothers  joined  the  continental  army, 
where  they  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and 
major.  The  elder  brother  was  aid-de-camp 
to  general  Washington,  and  tlie  younger 
.served  in  that  capacity  witli  general 
Lincoln,  and  tlien  with  count  d'Estaiffn, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  at  me 
disastrous  siege  of  Savannah.  He  also 
served  as  aid  to  general  Gates,  and  was 
wounded  and  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Camden,  in  1780.  On  his  recoveiy,  he 
was  sent,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  Phila- 
delphia. During  the  administration  of  gen- 
eral Washington,  he  was  oflfered  the  ]Hace 
of  judge  of  the  lederal  court,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  was  then  elected  the  second 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  as  successor 
to  general  Moultrie,  and  was  eminently 
successful  in  establishing  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  whiHi  had  been  deransed  dur- 
ing the  long  and  disastrous  periods  of  the 
southern  war.  Shordy  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  office,  he  accepted  from  gene- 
ral Washington  the  mission  to  the  court 
of  St.  James,  where  he  continued  several 
years.  He  was  then  employed  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  court  of  Siiain,  where  he  form- 
ed the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  by  which 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was 
secured  to  tlie  U.  States,  before  its  cession 
to  France  and  subsequent  purchase  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  situation  of  his  estate 
requiring  his  presence  at  home,  he  solicit- 
ed his  recall,  and  returned  to  America  in 
179G.  Soon  after,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
l>er  of  congress  from  Charleston  district, 
where  be  generally  acted  with  tliat  party 
at  the  head  of  which  was  general  Wash- 
ington. After  a  few  sessions,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  estate  and  the  education  of 
his  children.  At  the  commencement  of 
tlie  war  of  1812,  he  leceived  from  Mr. 
Madison  tlie  appointment  of  major-gene- 
ral of  tlie  sixth  military  district  It  was 
under  his  command  tliat  tlie  Indian  war 
in  which  general  Jackson  disdnguisliod 
liimself  was  undertaken  and  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  He  ailvised  the  war  de- 
partment to  subdivide  his  military  district, 
extending  from  North  Carolina  to  tlie 
Mississippi,  as  too  large  for  one  command, 
and  recommendad  general  Jackson  to  the 


command  of  a  separate  district  to  be 
formed  in  the  south-west.   At  the  letum 
of  peace,  he  was  solicited  by  the  presi- 
dent to  continue  his  services,  and  especial- 
ly to  endeavor  to  recover  the  southern 
property  taken  from  the  islands  after  the 
signature  in  Europe  of  the  treaty  of  peace; 
but  he  preferred  to  resign  his  eommand 
and  Ids  connexion  with  pubhc  life.  His 
private  life  was  liighly  usefui   The  agri- 
culture of  his  country  received  h»  con- 
stant attention,  and  be  contributed  to  ad- 
vance it  by  many  scientific  improvements. 
To  these  objects,  and  to  his  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends^  he  was  devoted 
till  his  death,  November  2,  1828^  ki  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
PiifDAR,  Peter.   (See  ffoUoL) 
Pindar  ;  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
sublime  poets  of  Greece.  He  sang  the 
praises  of  the  victors  in  the  Grecian 
games, — those  public  festivals  in  whicfa 
Uie  most  distinguish^  men,  even  kiogi, 
competed.   Not  only  the  conqueron  and 
their  fellow  citizens,  but  all  assembled 
Greece  was  celebrated  in  hia  poems,  and 
thus  they  were  soon  spread  wnerever  the 
Greek  lanxua^e  was  spoken.   To  under- 
stand Pindar,  it  is  necessary  to  be  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  Greek  antiquitieB.  la 
the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  hispoeiDS 
belong  to  the  niost  beautiful  remsms  of 
ancient  literature.   Forty-five  are  still  ex- 
tant, fourteen  in  celebration  of  Olympie 
victors,  twelve  of  Pythian,  eleven  of  N^ 
iruean,  and  eight  of  Isthmian.   They  are 
ail  written  in  the  Doric  dialect    Of  the 
editions  of  Pindar,  the  folk>wing  deserve 
to  be  recommended : — the  edition  of  West 
and  Welsted (Oxford,  lG^,fol.),  of  Heyne 
(kitest  1817, 3  vols.),  and  of  Bockh  (Ldp- 
sic,  1811, 3  volsL,  4to.).   Some  of  the  odes 
have  been  trandated  by  Gilbert  West.— 
Pindar  was  bom  in  Iksotia,  in  or  near  I 
Tlieltes,  in  the  sixty-fifUi  Olympiad,  about 
520     C.   His  father  was  a  fkite-^yer,  I 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  himselfa  bus-  f 
terly  performer  on  the  lyre.    At  am  early  h 
age,  he  was  instructed  in  music  and  poe-  j 
t|y ;  and  for  the  developement  of  his  po-  \ 
etical  talent  he  was  especially  indebted  to 
the  beautiful  Corinna,  who  was  herself  a  ; 
distinguished  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained the  prize  more  than  once  in  the  ^ 
poedc  competition  with  her  firiend.  Little 
else  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  lift;  -  \ 
even  die  date  of  his  death  is  cloobcfijl :  ae- 
cording  to  some,  he  died  in  his  aixty-fifUi  L 
year,  according  to  others,  he  Kved  to  dw  , 
age  of  eighty  or  ninety.   His  refHitatkiQ 
was  so  great  that  Alexander,  notwithstand-  ^ 
ing  Ids  exasperation  againat  thA  Thebaoi^  | 
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the  lioiue  in  which  Pindar  had 
hen  the  city  was  destroyed.  The 
d  been  done  by  the  Sfiurtaus  when 
ered  Thebes  in  triumph.  Even 
ietime,  his  fellow-citizens  are  suid 
erected  a  statue  in  his  honor. 
BEES  (that  VB^^reebootera);  the  name 

British  India  to  the  hordes  of 
1  robbers  who,  for  several  years 
112),  infested  the  possessions  of  the 
lia  componv.  In  the  autumn,  when 
Nidda  is  so  low  that  it  is  fordable  by 
they  entered  into  the  rich  territory 
mpony,  devastated  the  country, and 
)n  the  spoils  to  their  mountains, 
vebooters  had  existed  since  1761, 
e  themselves  particularly  formida- 
e  nineteenth  century.  They  were 
ed  mostly  from  die  caste  of 
nedan  warriors,  which  formerly 
hijgh  pay  from  die  Indian  princes. 
Bntiah  East  India  comfmny  dis- 
many  of  the  tributaiy  native 
and  maintained  imder  the  com- 
'  the  English  residents  at  the  In- 
una  large  bodies  of  mercenary 
which  the  mediatised  naholjs 
tiged  to  pay.  The  number  of  tlie 
B8  was  thus  increased,  and  they 
»eUy  excited  by  the  Indian  tribu- 
I  attack  the  company.  In  1817, 
iab  govemor-gencral,  the  marquis 
inga,  determined  on  the  destnic- 
heee  robbers,  whose  force  was  es* 
at  40,000  horse.  Attacked  on  all 
ey  were  conquered  and  dispersed, 
u  were  placed  in  some  fortresses, 
ages  taken  to  Calcutta ;  their  oth- 
l  places  were  demolished.  A  fly- 
f  of  seapoys  was  kept  without  in- 
3n  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Ner- 
fec  At  last,  a  nio<lerate  yearly 
was  imposed  on  die  subjected 
The  East  India  company  has  fol- 
le  nile  of  iucreosing  their  revenue, 
and  troops,  after  every  war,  at  the 

of  the  vanquished,  so  that  the 
d  princes  have  seldom  ventured 
;  a  second  hmce  with  tlie  British 
r-generol. 

EMO!fTE,  cavatiere  Ippolito,  an 
loet,  was  bom  at  Verona,  in  1753, 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  distin- 
himself  by  his  poetical  produc- 
Having  travelled  through  Italy, 
and  England,  he  preserved  the  iiii- 
is  made  on  him  by  his  journey  in 
fffL  In  his  PoesU  Campestn^  ho 
with  enthusiasm  of  English  scene- 
ife.  His  Arminio^  a  tragedy  found- 
Jia  death  of  Armuiiui*,  contains 
I  of  warriors  and  virgins  which 


are  models  of  style.  His  lyric  poems  are 
among  his  best  works,  and  display  a  depth 
of  diought  and  feeling  with  which  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  hwn  inspired  by  Eng- 
lish literature.  Besides  translations  from 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Catullus,  his  Fa- 
ta Morgana^  Elogia  di  Gtsmtr^  unci  U 
Colpo  £  Martello,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Pindcmonte  lived  at  Venice,  and  diod  in 
1828. — ^His  brother,  the  marquis  Giovanni 
PindemonU  (bom  1751,  died  1812),  Was  the 
author  of  some  dramatic  works — Compo- 
nimenti  Teatrali — and  translated  Ovi(i*s 
Remedia  Anwrii, 

PiNDUs ;  a  mountainous  ridge  in  Gret^ce, 
bet^veen  Tliessaly,  Macedonia,  Epirus  and 
iEtolia.  It  was,  like  Helicon  and  Parnassus, 
a  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  muses.  (See  (Ela,) 
It  is  now  called  Mezzovo. 

Pike,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  the  conijeraj  consisting  of  lofly 
evergreen  trees  with  acicular  leaves,  and 
their  branches  disposed  in  a  verticil luto 
form.  The  flowere  are  moncecious,  und 
the  fruit  is  a  cone,  having  the  seeds  attach- 
ed to  the  inside  of  each  scale.  The  pines, 
together  with  the  spruces  and  larches, 
form  the  most  striking  feature  in  Uie  vege- 
tation of  tcini>erate  climates,  and  are,  l)e- 
sides,  among  the  most  useful  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  vegetable  creation.  Formerly 
tliese  three  genera  were  united;  but  the 
true  pines  are  readily  distinguisheil  by 
having  their  leaves,  to  die  number  of  two, 
three  or  five,  united  at  base  in  a  cylin- 
<1rical  membranous  sheath.  About  tliirty 
8|)ecie8  arc  kno^vn,  of  which  nearly  one 
half  inhabit  North  America.  Our  account 
of  the  American  species  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  truly  noble  work  of  the  younger 
Michunx.  We  begin  with  the  red  Cana- 
dian pine  {pinuB  resinosa),  a  northern  spe- 
cies, uihabiting  the  whole  of  Canada  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  found 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  {Nirts  of  the  U. 
States :  it  is  rare  on  the  coast  south  of 
the  forty-thinl  jmrallel  of  latitude,  and  even 
on  the  mountains  has  not  been  hitherto  ob- 
served beyond  the  forty- first.  In  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  it  is  called  yellow  pine — a 
name  which,  in  various  parts  of^  die  U. 
States,  is  applied  to  several  different  8))e- 
eies;  it  is  sometimes  also  improi>erly 
termed  JVbrway pine.  Even  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  most  common,  it  docs  not 
con^titutff  a  large  projMirtion  of  the  forest, 
but  oecu|>i(.^  sniall  tracts  of  a  few  hundrccl 
acres,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy, 
and  grows  cither  alone  or  in  company 
with  the  white  pine.  The  tmnk  rises  to 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  by 
about  two  in  diameter  at  base,  and  is 
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chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uniform  size  for 
two  thirds  of  its  length :  the  bark  is  of  a 
clearer  red  than  in  any  other  of  our  pines ; 
the  leaves  are  in  pairs,  and  are  collected  in 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ; 
and  the  scales  of  the  cones  are  unarmed — 
a  character  which  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  allied  species.  The  wood  is  com- 
pact and  fine-grained,  rendered  heavy  by 
resinous  matter,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  In  the 
British  provinces  and  in  Maine,  it  is  fre- 
c)uently  employed  in  naval  architecture, 
especially  for  the  decks  of  vessels,  furnish- 
ing planks  free  from  knots,  of  forty  feet  in 
length.  It  is  also  used  for  masts,  and  has 
furnished  the  main-mast  of  a  fifty-gun  ship. 
It  is  exported  to  G.  Britain,  both  from 
Maine  and  from  the  St  Lawrence.  In 
fine,  Michaux  esteems  this  tree  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  recommends  its  intro- 
duction in  the  north  of  Europe.  When 
young,  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  always  vigorous.  The  scrub 
pme,  or  gray  pine  (P.  bankaiana)  is  a 
dwarf  species,  m>m  three  to  ten  feet  high, 
extending  farther  north  than  any  other  in 
America,  but  unimportant  in  a  useful 
point  of  view.  Within  the  U.  States  it  is 
found  only  on  some  of  the  northern 
mountains.  The  true  yellow  pine  (P.  vo- 
riabUis)  is  widely  spread  over  the  U. 
States,  south  of  lat42^,  but  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  sandy  districts  of  lower  New  Jer- 
sey, the  peninsula  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
Virginia.  On  the  south-western  parts  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  and  tne  sur- 
rounding country,  it  enters  in  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  into  the  composiuon  of  the 
forests,  abounding  on  the  most  barren  soil : 
in  the  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  it  is  rare,  growing  only  in  spots, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  spruce  pine, 
or,  more  frequendy,  short-leatfed  vine. 
The  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  by  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  base,  and  sometimes  more : 
the  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
are  usually  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  in 
threes  on  the  younger  shoots ;  the  cones 
are  small,  oval,  and  armed  with  fine 
spines.  The  heart  is  fine-grained,  com- 
p«ct,  moderately  resinous,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  excellence  and  dural&ty. 
Immense  quantities  are  used  in  naval 
architecture  at  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  for  decks,  masts,  yards, 
beams  and  cabins,  and  it  is  considered 
next  in  durability  to  the  long-leaved  pine : 
it  is,  besides,  employed  for  various  me- 
chanical purposes^  ^nd,  in  some  districts^ 


houses  are  entirely  coostnicted  of  it 
The  boards  are  exported  to  G.  Britain  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  both  places,  are 
sold  much  higher  than  the  white  pine,  but 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  long-leaved.  At 
Liverpool  the  timber  is  call^  Nkw  Ymk 
pine.  Turpentine  and  tar  may  be  ob- 
tained finom  the  tree,  but  in  too  smaU  quan- 
tities, and  with  too  much  labor  to  yidd  a 
profit  The  Jersey  pine  {P,inap§),  has 
received  this^ppellation  firom  b&ng  most 
abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  New  Jeisev, 
where  it  grows  in  company  with  the  yel- 
low pine.  It  occiurs,  however,  in  the 
more  south-western  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  is  sometimes  called  $crub  pme.  This 
is  a  small  tree,  rarely  attaining  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
a  foot  at  base.  The  leaves  are  in  pain^ 
one  or  two  inches  lon^,  and  the  cones  m 
armed  with  strong  spines.  The  trunk  is 
too  small  to  be  of  any  utility  in  the  ail% 
and,  besides,  consists  of  a  great  propoftkm 
of  sap.  A  small  quantity  of  tar  has  been 
obtained  from  it  m  some  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  Table  mountain  pine  (P. 
pungtnt)  is  remarkable  for  beLoy  one  of 
the  most  local  of  our  pkmts.  The  trank 
attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  the 
leaves  are  thick,  stifi^  aiid  in  pairs ;  and 
the  cones  are  sessile,  about  three  inchas 
long  by  two  in  diameter  at  base,  and 
are  armed  with  strong  ligneous  spineiL 
The  Table  mountain  in  North  Carolina  is 
almost  exclusively  covered  with  this  pine^ 
although  it  is  rare  on  the  surrounding  sum- 
mits, and  has  not  been  found  beyond  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  any  useful  purposes.  The 
pond  pine  (P.  $eroiina)  occurs  freouenliy 
m  the  lower  parts  of  the  Southern  States; 
but,  possessing  nothing  peculiar  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  being  appropriated  to  do 
use,  and  being,  moreover,  lost  in  the  wil- 
demess  of  k>ng-leaved  pines,  it  has  rs- 
ceived  no  specmc  name  from  the  inhab- 
itants. The  above  appeUation  was  given 
it  by  Michaux,  from  the  chncumstance  of 
its  growing  on  the  borders  of  small  pondi 
and  swamps,  althouffhas  frequently  fbund 
in  a  dry  soiL  The  leaves  are  five  or  mi 
inches  long,  and  are  united  by  threes;  the 
cones  are  usuall^r  opposite,  inpairs^  about 
two  and  a  half  mches  Ions,  and  have  the 
form  of  an  egg ;  their  scdes  are  aimed 
with  fine  short  spinee^  which  are  eaifly 
detached,  and  do  not  release  the  seeds  tu 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  This  tree  attaiaf 
the  height  of  thirty-five  or  fbity  feet  hf 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  dkuneler  ai 
base,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  remols- 
nesi  of  the  branohee^  whkh  begiB  l» 
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on  the  loner  lialf  of  the  stock, 
lan  half  of  the  largest  trunks 

of  sap;  and  for  this  reason 
ler  cannot  become  of  an^  great 
n  the  ansL  The  pitch  pmu  (P. 
inhahitii  the  northern  and  inidole 
of  the  Union,  and  does  not  appear 
in  the  western  or  lower  parts  of 
them  States.  It  is  most  abundant 
le  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  soil  is 
ed,  but  generally  meagre.  The 
f  the  Alleghanies  in  Pennsylvania 
ginia  are  sometimes  covered  with 
D  some  parts  of  tlie  tatter  state  it 
»Ted  the  name  of  black  pint.  The 
kh  degree  of  latitude  appears  to  be 
leni  DmiL  It  is  frequently  seen 
\  and  miry  swamps,  and  in  such 
18  attains  the  height  of  seventy  or 
by  two  in  diameter  at  base; 
ppean  to  support  the  presence  of 
Br  better  thiui  any  other  pine, 
vee  are  in  threes,  varying  much  in 
as  do  the  cones  in  size ;  the  lat- 
armed  with  acute  spines.  The 
8  are  very  numerous,  and  occu|)y 
ds  of  the  trunk,  which  renders  tlie 
Ktremely  knouy.  The  quality  of 
xl  varies  according  to  the  situa- 
I  swamiis  it  is  light,  sofl,  and  con- 
%  greater  proportion  of  sap,  but  in 
^▼elly  soil  it  is  compact,  heovy, 
tains  a  lam  proportion  of  resin, 
lefects  render  it  much  inferior  to 
3W  nine ;  but,  as  tliis  is  becoming 
it  takes  its  place  for  some  puq)ose8. 
i  parts  of  the  Alleghanies  houses 
t  of  ity  and  it  serves  |)erfectly  well 
pumps,  for  which  purpose  stocks 
ing  wery  little  heart  are  preferred, 
sen  and  brick-makera  of  our  prin- 
iee,  and  above  all,  the  steam-bouts 
astern  waters,  consume  it  in  im- 
luantidcH.  From  the  most  rcsiuoua 
De  lampblack  of  commerce  is  pro- 
The  pitch  pine  seems  to  have 
ed  formerly  m  the  New  England 
hr  they  have  furnished  a  certain 
r  of  tar ;  and  even  at  the  pn^nt 
little  tar  is  made  on  lake  Clium- 
»r  the  use  of  the  small  vestsels  ply- 
its  surface.  A  small  r^uautity  is 
■de  in  lower  New  Jeney,  and 
;  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  less 
d  than  the  tar  of  the  Soudiem 

Formeriy  the  tar  that  was  requir- 
the  Ohio,  was  obtained,  at  an  ex- 
Dt  price,  from  the  Alleghanies,  and 
te  bonlers  of  Tar  creek,  which 
I  into  the  Ohio  alraut  twenty  miles 
Pittsburg.  The  loblolly,  or  old 
M  (P.  Uida),  is  found  throughout 


the  lower  parts  of  the  Southern  States^ 
and  extends  to  the  thirty-eiehth  parallel 
of  latitude.  In  the  vicinity  of  Petersbui^ 
and  Richmond  it  is  somedmes  improp- 
erly called  tchite  pine.  From  this  point 
to  the  Capo  Fear  river  it  is  al)undant 
wherever  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  oflen 
exclusively  occupyinff  lands  which  have 
been  exhausted  by  culdvation ;  and  in  the 
more  southern  states,  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon species  after  the  long-leaved  pine, 
but  grows  only  along  the  narrow  marshes 
which  intersect  die  pine  barrens,  where 
the  soil  is  moderately  fertile  and  suscepu- 
blo  of  cultivation.  The  loblolly  pine 
often  exceeds  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
wide  spreading  summit,  and,  next  to 
die  white  pine,  is  the  loftiest  of  our 
species.  The  leaves  are  six  inches  long^ 
miited  by  dirces,  or  somedmes  fours,  on  die 
young  and  vigorous  shoots.  The  cones 
are  four  inches  long,  and  armed  with 
strong  spines.  The  wood  consists  of  a 
suit  larger  ]>roportion  of  sap  than  anyabove- 
rneiitioned ;  trunks  of  din>e  feet  diameter 
haviug  hardly  six  inches  of  heart ;  but,  not- 
widistanding,  most  of  the  houses  in  that 
part  of  Virginia  ore  built  of  it,  and  it  is 
even  used  for  ground  doors ,  although  the 
boortls,  which  are  only  four  inches  wide, 
shrink  and  become  uneven.  In  die  soudi- 
em ports  it  is  used  for  ship  pumps,  like 
the  pitch  jmieof  the  nordi,  and  at  Charles- 
ton for  building  wliarves.  As  die  tiinl>er 
decays  speedily  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  Uiis  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  tl^e 
least  valuable  of  the  pines ;  hut,  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth  and  fine  appearance, 
Michaux  recommeiid8  it  to  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  long-leaved  jiine  (P.  palus- 
tris)  is,  perha|>s,  the  most  im[)ortant  of  all 
our  fon'st  trci^s.  Not  only  does  it  furnish 
all  the  resin,  uir,  pitch  and  turpentine  con- 
sumed in  the  U.  States, — articles  so  indis- 
}>eii8ublc  to  our  navigating  interest, — 
!)ut  die  dmber  is  hanlly  hiferior  to  die 
white  oak  in  naval  architecture,  and,  more- 
over, the  tree  grows  only  in  a  soil  so  ster- 
ile OS  to  be  incapable  of  being  converted 
to  any  other  usi\  It  is  known  in  commerce 
under  a  variety  of  names;  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  it  grows,  it  is  called  long-leaved 
pine,  yellow  pine^pUdi  pine,  and  broom  pint ; 
ill  the  Northern  States,  it  is  tcnned  southern 
pine,  or  redpine ;  and  in  England  and  the 
West  Indicfi,  Georgia  pitch  pint.  It  usually 
grows  to  die  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  with  a  trunk  ftfteen  or  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  for  two  thirds  of  this  height. 
Tlie  cones  are  very  lar^,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  bv  four  in  diameter,  are  arm- 
ed with  sinall  spines,  and  contain  seeds 
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of  an  agreeable  flavor.  The  unusual 
length  of  the  leaves,  about  twelve  inches, 
gives  this  tree  a  peculiariy  striking  ap-. 
pearance.  It  is  first  found  about  Norfolk, 
in  lat  37^,  and  Brom  this  point  extends 
south,  forming  one  unbroken  mass  of  for- 
est throughout  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  It  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
.  lower  country,  and  is  not  found  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  fi!om  the  sea.  Between 
Wilmington  and  Fayetteville,  however,  a 

ries  of  oak  is  found  in  some  districts, 
(minated  in  this  pine  forest,  and  is  the 
only  other  tree  capable  of  disputing  the 
soil.  The  trunk  contains  but  tittle  sap, 
and  the  coneentrical  circles  are  close  and 
at  e^ual  distances,  while  the  resinous  mat- 
ter 10  abundant  and  equally  distributed, 
which  renders  the  wockI  stronger,  more 
compact  and  more  durable  than  in  the 
other  species :  it  is,  besides,  fine-grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  briltiant  oolish,  and  is 
apptied  to  a  great  variety  or  uses.  Four 
finhs  of  the  houses  in  tlie  south  are  built 
of  ill  except  the  roof,  which  is  covered 
with  cypress  shingles ;  but  in  some  dis- 
tricts, the  roof  is  also  of  pine.  In  naval 
architecture,  it  is  employed  in  the  Southern 
States  for  the  keel,  beams,  side-planks  and 
pnns,  by  which  they  arc  attached  to  the 
ribs,  masts  and  top-masts ;  for  the  deck  it 
is  preferred  to  the  true  yellow  pine,  and  is 
exported  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
for  that  purpose.  That  variety  which  ac- 
quires a  reddish  hue  from  growing  in 
« certain  soils,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  red  pitUj  is  most  esteemed,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  shipwrights,  is  as  soUd 
and  durable  on  the  sides  of  vessels  as  the 
white  oak,  but  is  said  to  form  less  perfect 
joints  at  stem  and  stem.  It  is  also  in 
great  request  in  the  north  for  flooring 
boards.  This  is  the  only  pine  exported 
from  the  Southern  States  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  numerous  small  vessels  are 
employed  in  this  trade,  es|iecially  fix)m 
Wilmington  and  Savannah  :  the  planks 
are  also  sent  to  Liverpool,  where  they  are 
said  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
vessels  and  wet  docks.  In  addition  to 
this  great  consumption  of  the  timber,  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  the  pine  forests  are  laid 
waste  by  the  ravages  of  a  small  insect 
The  long-leaved  pmc,  besides  supplying 
the  U.  States  with  nearly  all  the  resinous 
matter  required  in  ship-buildiug  (com- 
monly called  navai  stores),  in  which  point 
of  view  its  place  could  not  be  made  good 
by  any  other  species,  furnishes  a  large  an- 
nual surplus  to  be  exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  Cireat  Britain,  and  other  parts  of 
Eumpe*  Fornieriy  tar  was  nm^  in  South 


Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida, 
this  branch  of  business  is  atino 
confined  to  the  lower  parts  of  ^ 
ohna.  The  resinous  products 
sorts ;  turpentine,  scrapings,  spii 
pontine,  rosin,  tar  and  pitch :  th' 
are  delivered  in  their  natural  sta 
others  are  modified  by  the  agen 
The  turpentine  is  the  sap  ob 
making  incisions  into  the  trunh 
scrapings  consist  merely  of  the  t 
which  becomes  hardened  before 
the  boxes  placed  to  receive  it ;  i 
3000  trees  yield  annually  about ' 
of  turpentine  and  25  of  scraping 
100,000  barrels  are  exported  oi 
the  Northern  States  and  to  G.  1 
is  even  carried  to  Paris,  where  i 
Boston  turpentine :  throughou 
States  it  is  employed  in  the  ma 
of  yellow  soap.  Great  quantitiei 
of  turpemine  are  made  in  Nortt 
by  distilling  the  turpentine  in  lar 
retorts ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  t 
will  yield  one  cask,  or  122  qua] 
spirit:  about  20,000  gallons  ore 
exported  to  other  parts  of  the  U. 
England  and  to  France.  The 
rosin,  of  which  about  5000  ba 
annually  exported.  All  the  tai 
firom  the  dead  wood ;  and  this  is 
to  be  the  cause  of  its  inferiority 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  wliicli 
firom  trees  recentiy  felled.  Pit 
reduced  by  evaporation ;  and  ca 
be  taken  in  this  process  not  to  d 
beyond  one  half  of  die  bulk.  1 
leaved  pine  is  strongly  recoinm' 
Michaux  as  a  valuable  addition 
sourees  of  the  south  of  Europ< 
wood  is  superior  to  the  Europ< 
The  wliite  pine  (P.  strohus)  is  t 
tree  in  the  U.  States,  and  its  timb< 
not  without  essential  defects,  is  < 
in  much  greater  quantities,  and 
mater  variety  of  purposes,  than  i 
It  attains  die  height  of  ]50  feet, 
more,  with  a  trunk  five  and  u|] 
diameter:  the  leaves  are  united 
and  the  cones  are  four  or  five  in< 
pendulous,  and  have  thin,  smooi 
Owing  to  tiie  lightness  and  delio 
foliage,  the  young  trees  make  a 
appearance.  It  is  most  abundant 
the  forty-seventh  and  forty-third 
of  latitude,  and  along  the  Alleg 
their  south-western  terminatio 
wood  has  tittle  strength,  gives 
hold  to  nails,  and  is  tiable  to  8\ 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere ;  bv 
other  hand,  it  is  soft,  Uffht,  finee  fn 
easily  wrought,  durm>le,  and 
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lids  of  great  width,  and,  above  an,  is  the  West  lodiea.  llie  jMrna/ezait  grows 
1  abundaAt  and  cheap.  Throughout  upon  the  Rockv  mountains  near  the  heed 
I  Nonheni  Statee,  three  fourths  of  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  extending  to  the 
I  houaea  are  almost  wholly  of  white  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  remark- 
ie»  as  well  as  the  ornamental  work  on  abje  for  the  flexibility  of  the  branches, 
» outer  doon^  and  in  the  interior  in  alL  wAich  are  numerous,  recurved,  and  form 
reoeivea  gikling  well,  and  is  select-  a  laive  dense  top.  The  learcs  are  in 
for  Jookiuff-glaaB  and  (Hcture  frames,  fives,  like  those  of  the  white  pine,  and  the 
rem  employ  it  exclusively  for  the  socds  are  used  for  food  by  the  huntera  and 
■n<mtheprowaofveaBdls;and  in  the  Indians.  The  j9fmi#  faai^iana  is  a  spe- 
ttt  h  IB  uaea  for  the  inside  of  mahosany  cies  of  gigantic  size,  growing  west  of  the 
iiiture,fortrank%  buckets,  packing  box-  Rocky  mountains,  between  the  fortieth 
ibelvea,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  pur-  and  forty-third  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
Ma.  In  the  Northern  ancl  Middle  States  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific, 
lempkyyed  exclusively  for  masts, and  for  Like  most  of  the  pines,  it  is  found  in  a 
I  puipoae  It  would  be  replaced  with  sandy  soil ;  but  it  does  not  form  dense  for- 
BeulQr.  Great  numbera  of  these  masts  ests,  and  is  scattered  singly  over  the  plains 
>espofftad  to  England,  and  are  said  to  among  other  species.  The  trunk  rises  finm 
Ugfaier  than  the  Riga  masts,  but  have  150  to  upwards  of  SMK)  feet  in  height,  and  is 
iMngtfa  :  the  bowsprits  and  yards  of  from  7  to  neariy  20  feet  in  diameter.  It 
M^war  are  also  of  white  pine.  The  is  remarkably  straight,  and  is  destitute  of 
BOBS  engaged  in  procurins  white  pine  branches  for  two  thirds  of  its  height, 
ibo^  after  naving  previoucly  ascertain-  The  leaves  are  in  fives,  and  the  cones  are 
wfam  the  trees  abound,  in  the  begin-  pendulous  at  the  extremities  of  the 
g  of  winter  enter  the  forests,  and  estab-  branches,  and  require  two  yeare  to  attain 
:  tbemselves  in  huts  covered  usually  their  full  growth,  when  tliey  are  upwards 
h  bireh  bark,  although  the  cold  is  fre-  of  a  foot  in  length,  and  nearly  four  inches 
ndv  most  intense.  When  the  trees  in  diameter  at  tlie  diickest  part.  The 
AInd  and  cut  mto  logs,  by  means  of  timber  is  white,  soft  and  light,  and  pro- 
r  ealtle  they  dreg  them  to  the  nearest  duces  abundance  of  a  pure  amber-colored 
after  finng  upon  them  a  mark  resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are  pardy 
■Hiett^.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and  in  tliis 
.  the  logs  float  down  the  current  till  state  is  used  by  tlie  natives  as  a  subsitute 
ranrire  at  their  destination.  If  stripped  for  sugar.  The  seeds  are  eaten  either 
Mr  bark,  logs  will  remain  uniniured  roasted,  or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for 
nanryeais ;  otherwise  thev  are  liable  use  during  the  winter  season.  This  spe- 
»  aeatroyed  by  worms.  Maine  fur-  cies  resembles  most  tlie  white  pine,  but  is 
M  neaf^  three  fourths  of  all  the  very  different  in  habit,  and  in  the  parts  of 
la  pine  limiber  exported  from  the  U.  fructification.  Amon^  the  more  luterest- 
iBli;  and  next  to  Maine  the  shores  of  ing  of  the  exotic  species  is  the  wild  pine 
I  Clmniplain  appear  most  to  abound  or  Scots  fir  of  Europe.  This  forms,  al- 
I  iL  A  portion  of  this  lumber  is  float-  most  exclusively,  immense  forests,  north 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  of  lat.  55%  but  in  more  southern  parts  is 

the  remainder  is  conveyed  through  chiefly  found  on  tlie  mountains.  The 
cmal  ID  Albany,  and  there  transfer-  trunk  attains  tlie  height  of  eighty  feet  and 

into  aloopa  for  New  York.  Large  upwards,  by  four  or  five  in  diameter,  and 
M  of  the  white  pine  exist  on  the  head  the  timber  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
Ha  of  the  Delaware  and  the  north  uses,  and  esp^Mally  is  excellent  for  masts. 
Hhofthe8u8quehannah,andthe  lum-  Tliese,  together  with  the  timber  in  other 
ii  floated  down  those  streams  in  the  forms,  are  exported  from  Riga,  Memcl, 
for  the  aui^y  of  the  diflSsrent  Dantzic,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  to 
to  on  the  Dehware  and  Chesapeake,  the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe,  and 
*e  bead  watara  of  the  Alleghany  is  particulariy  to  England.  Large  vessels, 
'  aE  ifae  white  pine  lumber  destined,  and  even  frieates,  have  been  constructed 
iflolY  for  the  supphr  of  the  towns  on  of  this  pine ;  but  they  are  not  so  durable  as 
tOIwi,  but  for  the  New  Orieans  mar-  those  built  of  oak.  In  those  districts  where 
f  nearhr  9000  milee  distant  The  it  abounds,  houses,  as  well  as  furniture,  are 
M  ia  alBO  formed  into  clapboards  and  generally  constructed  of  it,  and  it  fur- 
^fm^  .which  are  almost  universally  nishes  excellent  charcoal  for  forges;  but 
In  ia  the  New  England  states,  but  a  more  important  product  is  the  resinous 
Idl  laat  only  twelve  or  fifteen  veare:  matter,  consisting  of  tar,  pitch  and  tur- 
f  an  cipofted  in  great  quantities  to  pentine,  of  which  articles  it  supplies  four 
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fiiUiB  of  the  consumption  in  the  Europeati 
dock-yards.  This  pine  has,  besides,  the 
advantage  of  srowing  in  extremely  dif- 
ferent soils  and  exposures^  and  is  strongly 
recommended  10  the  attention  of  Uie 
American  people;  when  the  white  pine 
shall  have  become .  scarce,  it  %vill,  per- 
haps, be  more  aidvantageous  to  substitute 
tfie  culture  of  this  species.  The  name  of 
rtdy  or  yeUow  deal,  is  given  in  G.  Britain  to 
its  wood,  while  the  wood  of  the  Norway 
iir  {pinus  jncea)  is  called  tekUt  deaL  The 
P.  mantima  grows  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  useful  on  account  of  its 
yielding  resinous  products  and  lampblack. 
The  stone  pine  iP.mnea)  is  a  Mediter- 
ranean species,  chie^y  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  seeds,  which  have  an  agree- 
able flavor,  analogous  to  that  of  almonds, 
and  frequently  make  their  appearance 
upon  the  table.  They  are  three  years  in 
ripening.  The  trunk  rises  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  diameter  at 
base  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  The 
wood  is  useful  for  carpenter's  work,  &C., 
and,  according  to  Olivier,  is  the  only  kind 
employed  by  Uie  Turks  for  masts.  Pine 
forests  are  extremely  liable  to  be  fre- 
quently ravaged  by  fire ;  and  from  their 
great  combustibility  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames 
when  once  they  have  gained  footing. 
In  some  parts  of  France,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  practised  with  success : 
-—if  a  ftro  breoks  out  in  the  forest,  a 
second  is  kindled  at  a  point  directly  oppo- 
site, when  a  current  of  air  sets  from  the 
first  to  the  second,  which  carries  the 
flames  to  a  common  centre,  leaving  the 
surrounding  woods  uninjured. 

Pine-Apple  (bromdia  ananas).  This 
fruit,  usually  pronounced  the  first  in  the 
world,  was  originally  found  by  the  Euro- 
peans in  Peru,  and  has  not  been  known 
m  Europe  above  two  centuries.  It  passed 
from  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
thence  was  transported  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  has  long  been  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  leaves  are  canaliculate,  and 
spiny  on  the  margin ;  the  stem  erect,  and 
about  two  feet  high ;  the  flowers  blue,  and 
united  in  a  dense  spike,  which  is  crowned 
at  the  summit  with  a  tuft  of  leaves;  the 
berries,  in  ripening,  unite,  and  give  to  this 
spike  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  pine- 
cone,  but  it  is  much  kirger.  The  seeds 
have  been  rendered  aboitive  by  cultiva- 
tion.  The  pine-a|)ple  is  most  readily  re- 

1)roduced  by  planting  the  terminal  tuft  of 
eaves ;  but,  in  our  green-houses,  it  is  fkr 
inferior  to  the  tropical  fruit,  and  yet  is  very 
genenily  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 


rope, especially  near  the  larger  cities, 
one  or  two  of  the  southern  province 
Spain,  it  is  raised  in  sheltered  situai 
in  the  open  air.  Many  varieties  oi 
pine-apple  have  been  produced)  but 
may  be  referred  to  seven  principal  < 
Some  of  the  other  species  of  true  brm 
have  crowns,  and  the  fruit  of  mos 
them,  though  small,  is  eatable.  Th 
pinguin  has  the  fruit  separately  in  • 
ters,  and  not  in  a  cone,  and  the  k 
afibrd  a  fibre,  which  is  manufactured 
cordage,  or  sometimes  into  good  c 
From  the  pine-apple  is  made  very  j 
wine,  which  turns  in  about  three  wi 
but  recovers  by  longer  keeping, 
fruit  is  also  sometimes  preserved  ei 
and,  when  taken  out  of  tne  sirup,  is 
with  sugar. 

PiifEL,  Philip,  member  of  the  insti 
and  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  Ho^ 
of  the  insane,  was  bom  in  1745,  at  St 
dr^  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  i 
ied  at  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier,  w 
he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mi 
matics.  In  1778,  he  went  to  Paris, 
at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  ol 
sciences  connected  with  medicine, 
afterwards  devoted  himself  entire! 
that  science  itself.  In  1791,  he  was  n 
directing  physician  at  the  Bic^tre,  ai 
sane  hospital,  and,  in  1794,  at  the  Sf 
triere.  The  harsh  treatment  of  the  in 
then  in  vogue,  their  chains  and  unhe« 
dungeons,  filled  him  with  horror.  Hi 
troduced  gentle  treatment,  uniting  firm 
with  kindness,  and  was  the  first  defin 
to  recommend  moral  remedies  (in 
work  Swr  rMxinaiion  mtnialt\  and  oi 
the  earliest  to  establish  a  regular  poU< 
the  mad-house&  He  also  proved  the 
istence  of  what  he  called  manit  son, 
lire,  lie  ])laced  less  stress  on  phy 
treatment,  and,  in  particular,  he  ag 
with  Bordeu  in  condemning  blood-let 
In  general,  he  recommended  di 
*^  What  art  cannot  effect,"  he  used  to 
''time  may  accomplish."  His  patho 
was  founded  on  Condillac's  systen 
philosophy,  and  was  directed  more 
consideration  of  the  obvious  phenon 
than  to  a  thorough  insight  into  the  m 
of  diseases;  yet  his  ^osogranku  p 
aophtque  (Paris,  1798 ;  6th  ed.  1818)  for 
an  epoch  in  French  medicine,  as  it 
plied  a  want  then  generally  felt.  In  n 
respects,  Pincl  is  to  be  considered  as 
precursor  of  Bichat,  since  he  was  tlic 
to  point  out  tlie  physiological  and  pi 
lo^cal  difiference  of  the  various  texti 
He  edited,  for  some  time,  the  Gaset 
Santi^  and  was  a  coUaborator  in  F 
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deeme  idaxiit  par  Us  Sciences 
and  in  the  great  DicUojuudre 
ces  midScaUs,   In  the  time  of 
Del  concealed  the  unfortun&to 
t  (q.  V.)  in  his  house.   In  1823, 
school  of  medicine  was  reform- 
govemment,  M.  Piuel  was  re- 
om  bis  jMwt  on  suspicion  of  en- 
liberal  principles ;  and  he  died 
s  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 

^  Alexandre  Gui,  canon  of  tlie 
Ion,  and  librarian  of  Ste.  G^ne- 
DDomer  and  ^grapher  to  the 
ad  member  of  the  academy  of 
It  Paris,  was  bom  in  Paris,  in 
e  difltiuguished  himself  at  first 
»1ogian,  particularly  ui  the  Jan- 
ontroverey;  but,  at  tlie  age  of 
l)tv  he  was  induced  to  devote 
» astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of 
38eif  for  tlio  place  of  astronomer 
»deuiy  -of  sciences  at  Rouen, 
rrations  here  caused  him  to  be 
trrespondeut  of  the  Paris  acnde- 
50,  and,  in  1751,  he  was  called 
y  its  order,  to  erect  ond  siifier- 
i  observatory.  Here  he  contin- 
bservations  for  forty  yearn,  and 

an  astronomical  nautical  almu- 
1754  to  1757.  In  l/SG,  he  be- 
tocie  of  tlie  academy,  whose 
ons,  from  1753  to  1770,  contain 
I  iMpcra  b^  him.  In  1757,  he 
poll  one  ot  the  most  diflicult  of 
ical  labors,  the  theory  and  calcu- 
Hrniets— and  calculated  the  |)atlis 
oineta  tliaii  all  tlie  otlier  astrono- 
Europe  together.  In  17G6,  he 
1  the  'eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
m  period  of  2000  years,  for  tlie 
dition  of  the  M  dt  vh^er  Its 
th  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
lille  had  done.  In  1707,  he  ac- 
d  Courtanvaux  on  a  voyage,  to 
bronometers  of  Leroy  aiid  Bor- 
d  made  a  re|iort  on  the  suhjccr. 
be  mode  a  second  voyage  with 
for  the  same  purpose,  and,  iu 
hinl  with  Boruo.   In  17Gi),  he 

a  passage  of  Venus  over  the 
I  at  cape  Francois  (ho  had  been 
I  from  obsen'ing  a  previous  pas- 
761,  by  tiie  state  of  the  weatlier). 
ippeared  his  Cometographie,  lu 

oompleted  bis  History  of  As- 
during  the  Seventeentli  Century, 
786^  DO  published  a  translation 
roDomicalpoeiuof  ManiUus.  He 
[a7,179a 

ir  (from  pinguiSf  &t],  more  com- 
lUed  Pveum  {apUtunhfUs)  \  a 


genus  of  birds  exclusively  found  in* the 
Antarctic  seas.  Their  feet  are  placed  more 
posteriorly  diau  in  any  other  birds,  and 
only  affonl  them  supiiort  by  resting  on  the 
tansus,  which  is  enlarged  like  the  sole  of 
tlie  foot  of  a  quadruped.  The  wings  are 
very  small,  and  are  furnished  with  rudi- 
ments of  feathers  only,  resembling  scales. 
Their  bodies  arc  covered  willi  oblong 
feathers,  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  closely 
applied  over  each  other.  These,  with  a 
thick  coat  of  fiit,  preserve  tlie  penguins 
from  die  severity  of  die  cold.  The  woter 
is  the  natural  element  of  these  birds :  on 
laud,  their  motions  are  slow  and  awkward, 
and,  from  the  form  of  their  wings,  or  rath- 
er fins,  they  cannot  fly.  While  in  the 
water,  diey  move  with  great  nlertuess  and 
rapidity.  They  principally  feed  on  fish. 
Tlie  temnio  lays  from  one  to  three  eggs, 
forming  a  nide  excavation  or  burrow  in 
tlie  t$and,  instead  of  a  nest,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  )KTiod  of  iiiculiation  that  they 
are  to  he  found  on  shore:  at  all  other 
times,  llioy  live  entirely  on  the  water. 
The  largest  siiccies  is  the  Jl.  mageUaniea, 
or  grout  magellaniu  |)enguin,  which  is 
])erlia|)s  the  most  awkward  and  ill-shaped 
of  the  genus;  for,  although  not  more  tlian 
two  feet  in  length,  their  bulk  is  sometimes 
so  great  that  they  weigh  from  thirty  to 
forty  i>ounds.  They  derive  tlicir  name 
of  penfcidn  fnmi  their  excessive  pingui- 
tude,  or  fatnesss.  The  birds  which  Bunbn 
has  distinguished  by  this  name  belong  to 
a  different  genus,  namely,  a/ca,  and  an; 
known  among  Englisli  naturalists  by  the 
ap(>eIlation  of  atfA:.  They  are  ])rincipally 
natives  of  tlie  northern  hemisphere,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Faroe  islands. 

PiivioN,  in  mechanics ;  an  arbor  or  spin- 
dle, in  die  body  of  which  are  several 
notches,  which  catch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
that  serves  to  turn  it  round ;  or  it  is  a  les- 
ser wheel  diat  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a 
larger  one. 

PiNiTE  is  a  crystallized  earUiy  miuernl, 
found  in  granite  and  porphyry.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  six-sided  prism,  usually  much 
rounded  on  the  lateral  edges;  color  green- 
ish black  and  gray ;  dull,  sofl,  and  emit- 
ting an  earthy  ^or  when  moistened.  It 
consists  of  silex  29.5,  alumino  03.75,  and 
oxide  of  iron  G.75.  It  is  found  in  several 
Eurofiean  countries,  and  in  the  U.  States, 
at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  granite,  an«l 
at  Lancaster,  in  Massachusetts,  in  quartz 
veins  in  argillite. 

Pink  (dianUius) ;  a  beautiful  and  favor- 
ite genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  rofy- 
ophylled.  More  tliau  one  hundred  s|>e- 
cies  lire  known,  all,  with  perhaps  one  or 
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two  exceptions,  Datives  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  tlie  Eastern  conti- 
nent Their  roots  are  annual  or  perenni- 
al ;  the  steins  herbaceous  and  jointed ;  the 
leaves  opposite  and  entire,  and  the  flowers 
terminal,  aggregate  or  solitary,  and  always 
beautiful.  Many  are  common  in  gardens ) 
and  perha|Jsno  plant  is  more  higlilyesteem- 
ed  by  the  florist  than  the  carnation,  both 
for  its  beauty  and  its  rich  spicy  odor.  It  is 
the  general  favorite  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  nearly  400  varieties  are  enumerated. 

Pink  ;  a  vessel  masted  and  rigged  like 
other  ships,  only  tliat  this  is  built  with  a 
round  stem,  the  bends  and  ribs  com- 
passing so  that  her  ribs  bulge  out  very 
much.  This  renders  the  pinks  diflicult 
to  be  lK>anled,  and  also  enables  them  to 
carry  great  burdens,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  often  used. 

PiNKERTON,  John,  F.  S.  A.,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  1758,  and  wan  articled  to  a 
writer  to  the  signet,  in  whose  oflice  he 
continued  five  years.  In  1780,  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  published  an  octavo 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  under  the 
tide  of  Rhymes,  with  dissertations  On  the 
Oral  Tradition  of  Poetry,  and  On  the 
Tragic  Ballad,  &c.  His  E^y  on  Med- 
als (J 784,  2  vols.,  8vo.)  has  since  gone 
tl) rough  two  other  editions.  Among  his 
other  works  are  Letters  on  Literature, 
published  in  1785,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Heron,  which  obtained  him  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  VValpole,  after 
whose  decease  he  |)ublished  VValpoliana; 
Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  from  the  (pre- 
teniled)  Manuscript  Cullection  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Maitland,  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary ; 
Dissertiition  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Scythians  or  Goths ;  the  Medullic 
History  of  England  (4to.);  Scottish  Po- 
ems, reprinted  from  scarce  Editions  (3 
vols.,  8vo.);  Iconographia  Scotica,  with 
Notes  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1795—1797);  Mod- 
ern Geography,  digested  on  a  new  Plan 
(2  vols.,  4to.,  18C^  ;  reprinted  3  vols., 
1807) ;  General  CoUecdon  of  Voyages  and 
Trav«;ls  (19  vols.,  4to.),  &c.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  10, 1826. 

PiNKNEY,  William,  a  distinguished 
American  lawyer,  was  bora  at  Annapolis, 
in  Mary  land,  March  17,  1764.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  favored  tlie 
cause  of  the  mother  country  during  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  while  his  son  early 
avowed  a  decided  attachment  to  that  of 
his  native  land.  After  receiving  such  an 
educjition  as  the  imperfect  means  of  tlie 
country  could  then  aflbrd,  he  commenced 
Uie  study  of  me4licine,  but  soon  relin- 
quished it,  and  entered,  in  1783,  into  the 


office  of  the  late  judge  Chace,  t 
eminent  member  of  the  Maryland 
1786,  he  was  admitted  to  practi< 
soon  gave  indications  of  his  futt 
tincuon.  His  style  of  s|)eaking,  h< 
in  the  outset,  was  entirely  differei 
its  subsequent  character,  lieing  the 
and  placid.  In  1788,  he  was  el* 
delegate  from  Harford  county  to  t! 
vention  of  the  state  which  ratif 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  li 
a  representative  to  the  house  of  de 
Soon  after  taking  his  seat,  he  m 
animated  S])eech  upon  the  repo: 
committee  appointed  to  consider  ti 
of  Maryland  prohibiting  the  vo 
emancipation  of  slaves ;  and,  in  th' 
ing  session  of  1789,  pronounced  t 
and  superior  discourse  on  the  san 
ject.  In  both  he  breathed  sentim* 
the  purest  philanthropy.  In  the  V' 
mentioned,  he  was  married  at  Hi 
Grace  (Md.)  to  the  sister  of  comi 
Rodgers.  In  1790,  he  was  elected  a  ri 
of  congress ;  but  his  election  was  co 
on  the  ground  of  his  not  residing 
district  for  which  he  was  chose 
made,  himself,  a  powerful  argun 
sujpport  of  his  claim ;  but,  after  ol: 
a  favorable  decision,  he  declined  tl 
or,  in  consequence  of  his  professior 
suits,  and  the  state  of  his  private 
In  1792,  he  was  chosen  a  membei 
executive  council  of  Maryland,  ar 
tinued  in  that  station  until  No\ 

1795,  when,  being  elected  a  dele 
the  legislature  from  Anne  Arimdel 
ty,  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the 
board,  of  which  at  the  time  he  wa 
dent.  During  all  this  period,  in  wl 
attained  a  distinguished  political  i 
his  state,  he  was  so  zealous  and  ii 
gable  in  professional  pursuits,  t 
gradually  rose  to  the  head  * 
bar.  His  acuteness,  dexterity  anc 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  wen 
bined  with  great  readiness,  spirit  a 
or  in  debate,  and  with  a  rich  anc 
elocution,  adorned  with  the  finest 
ry,  drawn  from  classical  lore,  and 
fancy,  the  eflect  of  which  was  im 
by  the  manliness  of  his  figure,  a  sc 
and  flexible  voice,  and  a  general 
tion  and  gracefulness  of  deliver 

1796,  be  was  selected  by  president 
ington  as  one  of  the  commissior 
the  part  of  the  U.  States,  under  d 
enth  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  witl 
Britain.  He  embarked  for  Londoi 
his  family,  in  July  of  the  same  yei 
remained  absent  until  1804,  eamef 
gaged  in  the  buaineai  of  his  miBBif 
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attrading  to  the  claim  of  the  state 
land  for  a  large  amount  of  public 
r  inveated  in  me  stock  of  the  boiik 
land  before  the  revolution,  and 
lad  become  the  subject  of  a  com- 
chancery  litigation.  His  success- 
rtions  in  the  latter  alTuir  were 

acknowledged  by  the  state  of 
id  after  his  return.   He  recom- 

in  Baltimore  his  profetisional 
rith  renewed  ardor,  and  with  no 
ion  of  leenl  know]e<lpe,  as  he  hud 
ed  his  habits  of  diligent  study 
aia  residence  abroad,  and  had  de- 
.  the  advantage  which  could  l)e  ob- 
nom  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
'yers  of  England  and  attendance 
)urC8  of  j  ustice.  He  had ,  besii  I  es, 
id  a  portion  of  his  time  in  sufiply- 
defecta  of  his  early  education,  with 

0  English  ond  classical  literature, 
b»  application  to  the  subject  of 
D  and  the  English  language,  he 
ed  to  his  natural  facility  and  flu- 
copiousness  of  elegont  diction 

^Bced  even  his  conversation,  and 

1  new  Btiength  and  beauty  to  his 
style.  In  1805,  he  was  appoiutr>d 
-general  of  Mary  land.  In  tl  le  fol- 
fear,  he  was  again  made  minister 
linaiy  to  treat  with  tlie  British 
iient,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
,  then  minister  resident  at  the 
'  St  James^  ujion  various  subjects 
rence  between  the  U.  States  and 
L  In  1807,  Mr.  Monroe  returned 
nd  Hr.  Pinkney  was  left  in  Lon- 
minister  resident  His  exertions 
lunodate  matters  between  the  two 
lents  terminating  fruitlessly,  he 
I  leave  of  the  prince  regent,  and 
sd  for  the  U.  States  in  1811.  In 
tier  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
ft  member  of  the  senate  of  Mary- 
id,  in  the  succeeding  December, 
1  the  office  of  attorney-general  of 
Slates^  tendered  to  him  by  Mr. 
I.  When  war  was  declared  be- 
ireat  Britain  and  this  country,  in 
t  was  chosen  to  command  a  vol- 
orps  raised  in  Baltimore  for  local 
,  which  was  attached  as  a  battal- 
liflemen  to  the  third  brigade  of 
m1  militia.  He  was  present,  and 
I  whh  great  gallantry  at  the  unfor- 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  where  he 
I  m  severe  wound.  After  the 
he  resij^ned  his  cemmand.  In 
bill  having  been  brought  into  the 
of  representatives,  requiring  the 
'-general  to  reside  at  the  seat  of 
iienty  Mr.  Pinkney  resigned  the 


office.  In  1815,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Baltimore,  and  de- 
livered an  able  speech  on  tlie  treaty-mak- 
ing power.  In  1816,  he  was  a  third  time 
invested  widi  diplomatic  functions,  being 
ap|)ointed  by  Mr.  Madison  s|>ecial  njiiiister 
to  the  court  of  Naples,  to  demand  from 
it  indemniiy  for  the  lofiiscs  which  our 
merchanui  had  sustained  by  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  djeir  pro{>crty  in  1809, 
during  the  reign  of  Murot;  and  also  min- 
ister i-esidcnt  ut  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
induced  to  accept  those  appointments  by 
tlie  necessity  of  recruiting  his  mind  and 
IxMly,  ahnost  worn  out  by  his  intense  ap- 
plication to  professional  duties.  He  first 
proceeded  to  Naples,- where  he  had  vari- 
ous conicrences  widi  the  minister  of  for- 
eign ufleirs,  and  addressed  him  an  elabo- 
rate note,  die  answer  to  which,  however, 
he  could  not  wait  for,  being  obliged,  by 
his  instructions,  to  re|)air  ut  once  to  the 
Russian  capital.  lie  returned  home  in 
1818.  In  1820,  he  took  his  seat  in  con- 
gress as  tt  senator  from  Maryland,  and 
made  an  claliorate  and  ])oweriul  speech 
against  the  clause  in  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  which 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
the  new  state.  He  condnued  also  to 
prosecute  liis  engagements  at  the  bar  with 
his  wonted  lutlor ;  and  to  his  professional 
zeal,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  fall- 
en a  victim.  In  the  session  of  the  su- 
jireme  court  in  1822,  he  had  exerted  him- 
self in  the  investigation  and  argument  of 
a  cause  in  which  he  felt  particular  interest, 
at  a  time  when  Uie  state  of  his  health  un- 
fitted him  for  application  to  study  and 
busuiess.  A  severe  attack  of  indisposition, 
Feb.  17,  was  the  consequence;  and,  after 
a  |)erio<l  of  acute  suf!ering,  during  parts 
of  which  he  was  in  a  state  of  delirium,  he 
expired  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
in  the  fiftv-eighth  year  of  his  age.  It 
was  as  a  lawyer  diat  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
preeminent.  His  legal  attainments  were 
extensive  and  profound,  and  in  the  inves- 
tigations connected  with  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  his  lowers  were  exerted  to 
the  most  advantage.  His  faculty  of  rea- 
soning upon  legal  subjects  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  He  was,  l>esides,  enthusiasti- 
cally fond  of  his  profession,  and  no  one 
was  ever  more  ambitious  of  its  triumphs. 
Into  every  cause  which  he  undertook  he 
threw  his  whole  soul ;  and  for  it  he  pre- 
pared himself  with  almost  unparalleled 
industry.  His  oratory,  though  at  times 
too  declamatory  and  rhetorical,  was  rich, 
copious  and  fluent  in  a  high  degree.  For 
die  power  of  undergoing  the  immense 
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labor  which  he  incurred,  he  was  indebted 
to  a  constitutioi)  of  great  natural  vigor. 
His  personal  appearance  was  fine  and 
commanding. 

PlNKNETA     PUBESCENS,    OT  GeOROIA 

Bark;  a  small  tree,  clo»9ly  resembling 
the  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  and  said 
to  possess  the  same  febrifuge  qualities, 
growing  m\d  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Georgia.  It  rarely  exceeds  twenty-five 
foet  in  height,  by  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter  at  base ;  the  leaves  are  opposite, 
five  or  six  inches  long,  oval,  and  acute  at 
each  extremity ;  the  flowers  are  pretty 
large,  white,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
rose-color,  and  are  disposed  in  b^utiful 
clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ; 
each  flower  is  accompanied  with  a  floral 
leaf,  bordered  with  rose-color  near  the 
upper  margin ;  the  corolla  is  tubular ;  the 
stamens  five,  with  a  single  style ;  and  the 
capsule  contains  two  cells  and  numerous 
seeds.  The  wood  is  soft  and  unfit  for 
use  in  the  arts.  The  inner  bark  is  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  is  the  part  employed 
with  success  in  intermittents. 

Finsiace;  a  small  vessel  used  at  sea, 
with  a  square  stem,  having  suits  and  oars, 
and  canyiug  three  masts,  chiefly  employ- 
ed to  obtain  intelligence  and  to  land  men, 
&c.  One  of  the  Doats  of  a  man-of-war, 
used  to  carry  the  oflicers  to  and  from  the 
shore,  is  also  called  the  pinnace. 

Pint.   (See  Measures.) 

Pirrro-MKNDESK.  (See  Mendez-Pinto.) 

PirrTURiccuio,  Bernardino,  an  eminent 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  the  disciple 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  was  boni  at  Perugia, 
ill  1454.  He  painted  chiefly  in  history 
and  grotesque;  but  he  also  excelled  in 
|)ortraits.  Ills  chief  work  was  the  histo- 
ry of  pope  Pius  II,  in  ten  compartments, 
in  the  library  at  Sienna.  Others  consider 
his  work  in  the  cathedral  of  gospel lo  his 
best  performance.  His  style  was  eflfect- 
ive,  but  he  made  use  of  too  splendid  col- 
ors, and  introduced  abundance  of  gild- 
ing. He  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin 
at  the  following  circumstance :  Being 
engaged  to  paint  a  Nativity  for  tlie  mon- 
astery of  Sl  Francis,  at  Sienna,  he  pt»rti- 
naciously  insisted  that  every  tiling  should 
be  removed  out  of  the  room  in  which  he 
worked,  and  obliged  the  monks  to  remove 
a  great  chest,  become  rotten  from  age. 
In  the  attempt  it  burst,  and  discovered  a 
hoartl  of  500  pieces  of  gold,  to  the  great 
jov  of  the  fathers,  and  the  mortification 
of  Pinturicchio.  liis  death  took  place  in 
1513.  Ho  generally  executed  composi- 
tions of  Porugino  and  Raphael,  and  re- 
ceived a  tliifd  of  tlie  pay. 


PioHBiNo;  a  principality  of 
lying  between  Sienna  and  the  M 
nean,  opposite  the  island  of  £1 
which  It  is  separated  by.  the  ct 
Piombino.  The  capital,  of  the  sai 
has  a  population  of  4150 ;  popv 
the  principality  is  17,775  ;  21( 
miles.  Piombino  was  formerly 
reign  principality,  to  which  belo 
island  of  Elba;  but,  in  1804,  ] 
granted  it  to  his  sister  Eliza  (« 
occhi)y  and,  in  1815,  it  was  an 
Tuscany.   (See  ThiscanyA 

PiOMBo,  Sebastiano  del ;  a  c 
painter,  bom  at  Venice,  in  14 
fiimily  name  was  Luciani.  II 
nounced  music,  of  which  he 
fond,  for  painting,  he  studied  at 
der  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  a 
under  Giorgione,  whose  fine  co 
imitated.  SeI>astiano  commen 
portrait  painter,  and  tlic  reputati 
be  soon  gained  in  that  branch 
Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  merchan 
ua,  to  take  him  to  Rome  and  enn 
in  ornamenting  his  house.  The 
of  his  pencil  was  much  admi 
Michael  Angelo,  who  seems  to  1 
somewhat  jealous  of  the  growing 
Raphael,  encouraged  him  to  e 
competition  with  that  master, 
supplied  him  with  designs,  whi 
bo  often  executed  very  happily, 
by  no  means  capable  of  lofty  co 
or  sublime  inventions.  When 
had  painted  his  celebrated  Ascei 
bastiano  was  induced  by  Michai 
to  attempt  to  surpass  it  by  the  F 
Lazams,  which  is  considered  hi 
work.  His  Martyrdom  of  Sl 
was  also  ranked  among  the  piet 
first  masters.  His  chief  merit, 
lay  in  single  figures  and  |>ortr 
Pietro  Aretino  and  his  Clement 
admirable  likenesses,  and  spec 
perfect  coloring.  He  was  high 
with  Clement,  who  created  hii 
of  the  pn\m\  seals.  From  this 
statice  he  derived  his  siiniaine 
ombo,  the  seals  attached  to  i 
bulls  being,  at  that  time,  of  lea(] 
This  post  made  it  necessary  fc 
assume  the  clerical  habit,  and 
time,  he  painted  but  little.  I 
verses,  entertained  learned  men 
ble,  and  only  occasionally  paint 
trait.  He  died  in  1547.  It  alsc 
to  be  mentioned,  that  he  invente 
liar  method  of  painting  in  oil 
in  which  manner  there  is  a  Sco 
Christ  to  be  seen  in  S.  Pietro 
torio. 
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PioNXERS ;  laborers  attached  to  an  ar- 
'  for  the  makinir  and  repairing  of  roads, 
J  perfbrming  ail  labora  connected  therc- 
:b,  diffging  trenches,  6cc.  In  several 
Dies  thej  are  united  with  the  sapiiers 
1  pODtoDien.  (See  Pontoon.) 
Pioxzi,  Hester  I;«ynch,  an  English  au- 
ireas,  bom  in  17^9,  was  the  daughter 
John  Salisbury,  of  Camar\'oii8hirc. 
riy  in  life,  she  was  distinguished  in  the 
hionable  world  by  her  fa^uty  and  uc- 
nplishments.  In  17G3,  she  was  mar- 
1  to  Henry  Tbrale,  a  brewer  of  great 
ulence  in  Southwarfc,  which  borough 
then  represented  in  parliament  Soon 
it  commenced  her  acquaintance  with 
nor  Johnson,  of  whom  she  published 
ecdotee^  in  one  octavo  volume  (178G). 
.  Thrale  dying  in  1781,  his  widow 
rriod|  in  1784,  Piozzi,  a  Florentine 
■ic  master.  She  accompanied  her 
iband  to  his  native  city.  Among  her 
itings  are,  Observations  made  in  Fmncc, 
ly  Germany  (1789) ;  British  Synon- 
ly,  or  an  Attempt  at  regulating  the 
Dice  of  Words  in  familiar  Conversa 
3  (1794);  Review  of  the  most  striking 
enlB  and  Characters  of  the  last  1800 
an  (1801),  &C.  Mrs.  Piozzi  died  at 
Add,  May  2, 1821,  in  her  82d  year. 
PkP,  or  pip  [PH'^l  >  ^  disease;  among 
ihiy,  consisting  or  a  wliite,  thin  skin, 
filmy  that  prows  under  the  tip  of  the 
sue,  and  hmders  their  feeding. 
Fife,  in  law ;  a  roll  in  the  exchequer, 
erwvn  called  the  srrtat  rod;  whence 
re  is  an  office  called  the  pipe-qffkc, 
ere  cognizance  is  taken  of  forfeitures 
die  king. 

^ipm ;  m  wine  measure,  usually  contnin- 
:  fiom  110  to  140  gallons.  Tvro  pipes, 
358  gallons,  make  a  tuiL 
Pipe.  We  have  given  a  view  of  the 
leral  laws  of  the  motions  of  liquids  in 
>  aitides  Ifylraidics,  and  Hydrostatics  ; 
i  there  are  some  practical  rpsult:^  of 
m  biwB,  as  applied  to  tlieir  motions  in 
les,  which  denve  importance  from  the 
«t  use  made  of  pipes  in  the  couvey- 
00  of  water.  (See  Aqueducts,)  The 
:tion  that  occurs  between  a  solid  and 
s  mtrfiica  upon  which  it  moves  can  be 
mratelj  aaceruuned,  but  not  so  with  a 
id ;  for  in  this,  while  one  part  may  be 
yving  npldly,  another  may  bo  quite 
idonarf,  moving  slowly,  or  even  mov- 
^  in  m  contrary  direction.  Tliis  is  par- 
olariy  observable  in  rivers,  where  the 
Dtnl  part,  or  main  current,  will  always 
found  flowing  with  much  greater 
pidity  than  either  i  e:  and  experiment 
o?e8  that  the  ntmc  effect  occun  when 


water  flows  through  pipes ;  for  that  water, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
pipe,  moves  with  much  more  resistance 
than  that  at  the  centre,  where!)y  the  cal- 
culated discharge  of  any  given  pim*  of 
considerable  length,  Iiecomes  much  less 
than  is  due  to  its  magnitude.  The  term 
friction  is  applied  to  this  ol)structjon  to 
the  passage  of  fluids,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  to  solids,  and  it  exists  to  such  on 
extent  as  to  become  an  object  of  consid- 
erable inconvenience  in  practice.  It  can 
only  1)6  obviated  by  inakmg  the  convey- 
ing pipe  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary,  so  as  to 
allow  the  free  passage  of  a  suflicient  quan- 
tity of  fluid  through  tlie  centre  of  tho 
pilie,  while  a  ring  or  hollow  cylinder  of 
water  is  considered  to  be  nearly  at  rest  all 
around  it  Other  circumstances  besides 
friction  likewise  tend  to  diminish  the 
<]tmntity  of  fluid  which  would  otherwise 
pass  through  pipes,  such  as  die  existence 
of  sharp  or  right-angled  turns  in  them, 
and  [>ermitting  eddies  or  currents  to  be 
fanned,  or  not  providing  for  the  eddies 
that  form  naturally,  hy  suiting  the  sliaiw  of 
the  pipe  to  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
whenever  a  l)end  or  turn  is  necessary  in  a 
water  pipe,  it  should  lie  made  in  as  gradu- 
al a  curve  or  sweep  as  possible,  instead  of 
the  form  of  an  acute  or  even  right  angle ; 
tliat  tlie  pipe  should  not  only  be  sufliciently 
cajmcious  to  aflbrd  the  necessary  supply, 
but  should  be  of  an  equal  bore  through- 
out, and  free  from  all  projections  or  ir- 
re^darities,  against  which  the  water  can 
stnke  and  fonn  eddies  or  reverberations, 
since  these  will  imiKjde  the  prt)gress  of 
die  fluid  as  eflectuolly  as  the  most  solid 
obstacles.  The  friction  of  water  in  chan- 
nels or  pipes  has  been  found  to  increase 
as  the  square  of  tlie  velocity.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  form  of  tho  end  of 
the  pijw  which  communicates  with  tho 
fountain  head,  or  re8er\'oir,  greatly  affects 
the  quantity  of  water  received  by  it  If 
it  be  gradually  enlarged  like  a  tnnnpet 
mouth,  a  larger  (juantity  of  ^*ater  will  be 
received  than  by  any  of  the  modes  which 
follow,  because  the  direction  given  to  tho 
particles  by  this  form  is  most  favorable  to 
tlieir  admission.  If  the  entrance  to  the 
pipe  be  abrupt,  in  consecjuence  of  tho 
caWly  being  wholly  cylhidncal,  the  parti- 
cles will  have  a  tendency  to  cross  each 
other,  and  less  water  will  enter  the  iiijie 
in  a  given  time.  And  if  the  end  of  the 
pijie  [irojects  into  the  reservoir,  a  variety 
of  opiK)sing  forces  will  be  produced  among 
tlie  jmrticles  moving  towards  the  entrance, 
80  that  a  simaller  quantity  will  be  received 
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by  the  pipe,  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 
cases.  The  form  of  the  discharging  ori- 
fice, likewise,  influences  the  quantity  of 
water  delivered  by  a  pipe  in  a  given  time. 
If  the  end  of  the  pipe  be  enlarged,  by  add- 
ing to  it  a  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone,  the 
amount  of  water  discharged  in  some  cases 
may  be  prodigiously  increased.  This 
fact,  described  by  Venturi,  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, aided  by  the  inertia  and  cohesive- 
ness  of  the  water.  The  pipes  by  which 
'  water  is  conveyed  beneath  the  ground 
are  ^[enerallv  of  sAiall  or  moderate  size, 
are  intended  to  be  watertight,  and  have 
been  made  from  a  great  variety  of  ma^ 
rials.  It  is  desirable  that  thev  should 
possess  strength,  tightness  and  durability, 
and  that  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  should  not  be  capable  of  con- 
taminating the  water.  Wooden  pipes  are 
commonly  hollow  logs,  perforated  by 
boring  through  their  axis,  and  connected 
by  making  the  end  of  one  log  conical,  and 
inserting  it  into  a  conical  cavity  in  the 
next  Wooden  pipes  are  in  common  use 
in  this  country,  but  are  liable  to  decay, 
especiaUy  at  the  joints,  where  their  thick- 
ness is  smallest.  Iron  pipes  are  considered 
preferable  to  those  of  woo<l,  being  stronger, 
and,  in  Inost  situations,  more  durable.  They 
are  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  socket,  or 
enlarged  cavity,  at  one  end,  into  which 
the  end  of  the  next  pipe  is  received.  The 
joints  thus  formed  are  rendered  tight, 
either  by  filling  the  iiiteretices  with  lead, 
or  by  driving  in  a  small  quantity  of  hemp, 
and  filUng  the  remainder  of  the  socket 
with  iron  cement,  made  of  sulphhr,  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  and  chippings  of  iron. 
Copper  pipes  are  extremely  durable,  and 
are  made  of  sheet  copper,  with  the  edge 
turned  up  and  soldered.  They  require  to 
be  tinned  inside,  on  account  "of  the  i)oi- 
sonous  character  of  some  of  the  com- 
pounds which  are  liable  to  be  formed  in 
them.  Lead  pipes  are  much  em]>loyed 
for  small  aqueducts,  owing  to  die  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  soldered,  and  bent 
in  any  direction.  They  are  commonly 
cast  in  short  pieces,  and  afterwards  elon- 
gated by  drawing  tliem  through  holes,  in 
the  same  manner  as  wire.  Leaden  pif)es, 
in  general,  are  supposed  not  to  contami- 
nate the  water  contained  in  them,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  somedmes 
fonned  in  them,  is  insoluble  in  water. 
They  are  not  safe,  however,  for  pum|)s 
and  pipes  intended  to  convey  acid  liquors. 
Stone  pipes  preserve  the  water  contained 
by  them  in  a  very  pure  state.  They  are, 
however,  expensive,  on  account  of  the 
labor  of  working  them,  with  the  excepdon 


of  soap  stone,  which,  beinff  readilj 
and  bored,  may  be  usefully  applic 
purpose  of  conveying  water,  i 
places  where  it  is  easily  procured. 
en  tnpeSf  made  of  common  potte 
ana  glazed  on  the  inside,  are  so 
used,  but  are  more  Uable  to  be 
than  most  of  the  other  kinds. 

Pipe-Clat.   (See  C%.) 

Pipe,  Smoking.  In  Asia,  the  i 
of  pipes  is  much  more  general  t 
of  cigars,  though  the  latter  are  a) 
and  called  in  India  cheeroots.  Ii 
Poland  and  Germany  also,  pi 
much  more  common  tlian  ciga 
Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  At 
(lioth  North  and  South),  howeve 
prefer  the  cigars.  Smoking- pi pei 
a  ffreat  variety  of  kinda  The  t 
and  one  of  the  most  esteemed,  is  t 
pipe.  (See  Clay,)  These  are  fo 
moulds,  the  hollow  in  the  tub 
made  by  running  up  a  wire;  tl 
are  tlien  dried  and  baked  in  a 
moderately  heated.  Another 
made  of  one  long  cane,  with  a  b 
mouth-piece,  which  is  the  usual 
Turkish  pipes :  the  mouth-piece  i 
ber,  or  a  ciieaper  composition  reg 
it  In  Germany,  there  are  a  great 
of  sorts  of  pipes,  short,  long,  ilexil 
bowls  of  wood,  meerschaum,  p 
&c.  The  fine  porcelain  bowls  are 
with  much  elegance,  and  ai-e  an 
very  considerable  luxury.  A 
pipe  generally  consists  of  four  chi 
the  mouth-piece,  the  tube,  the  Ik 
a  part  which  connects  the  two  lat 
serves  to  collect  the  juice  dcscendi 
the  tobacco,  and  prevent  it  from 
into  tlie  tube.  The  Eastern  ho 
hotikar,  is  a  very  curious  iiistruii 
essential  feature  of  which  is,  i 
smoke  passes  through  water,  k 
particles  which  give  it  an  uiipleas 
vor,  and  becomes  cool  Inifore  it 
the  mouth.  The  mode  of  efTectiii 
as  follows:  From  the  bowl,  whi 
an  air-tight  vessel,  half  filled  wit 
a  small  tube  descends  into  the  w 
the  side  of  the  vessel  the  smoking 
inserted,  so  that  it  comnniuicat 
with  tlie  air  in  the  vessel.  If  the 
now  wiUidraws  the  air  in  the  vc 
atmosphere,  pressing  from  withou 
bowl,  forces  the  smoke  of  the 
tobacco  tlirough  the  small  tube 
water,  from  which  it  immediately 
up  and  enters  the  smoking  tube,  v 
generally  very  long  and  pliable. 

PiPERiNE ;  the  active  principle 
per,  a  new  vegetable  principle  e 
trom  black  pepper  by  means  of  i 
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digatioiiB  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  at 
length  evaporated  to  dryDess^  when  an 
oUjr,  reainoiis  matter  is  obtained.  This, 
OD  being  washed  in  warm  water,  becomes 
of  a  grod  green  color.  It  has  a  hot  and 
burning  taste,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
leas  so  in  ether.  Concentrated  siilphiiric 
icid  gives  it  a  fine  scarlet  color.  The 
ik»bolic  solution,  after  some  days,  dcpos- 
ita  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  repealed 
cfTsialliziltions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  when 
tfaey  form  colorless  four-sided  prisms,  with 
ringle,  inclined  terminations.  They  have 
Ksarcely  any  taste.  Boiling  water  dis- 
lolvea  a  amall  portion  of  it,  but  it  is  insol- 
uble la  cold.  They  are  soluble  in  acetic 
Kid,  from  which  solution  feather-like 
eryatals  mav  be  obtained.  The  fatty  mat- 
ter lefty  after  extracting  the  piperine,  is 
KftBd  at  a  tranperature  of  but  liqueiies 
It  a  siifffat  heat  It  has  an  extremely  hit- 
ler aiKracrid  taste,  is  very  slightly  volatile, 
■nd  may  be  considered  as  being  composed 
of  two  mb,  one  volatile  and  balsamic,  the 
Dtber  more  fixed,  and  containing  the  acri- 
mony of  pepper. 

PiFOWDEBS  Court.  (See  Courts^  vol. 
ni,pu588.) 

PiqvKT;  a  celebrated  game  at  canis, 
played  between  two  peraons,  witii  only 
ihnty-two  cards,  all  the  deuces,  threes, 
fyan^  fives  and  sixes  being  set  aside.  Jn 
leekonlng  at  this  game,  every  card  goes 
fbr  the  number  which  it  bears,  as  a  ten 
for  a  teOy  and  tiie  ace  for  eleven,  only  ail 
conrtrcards  go  for  ten,  and  the  usual  game 
ii  one  hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  ace 
wina  the  king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  so 
on.  Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  usu- 
ally fay  two  and  two ;  which  doue,  those 
that  remain  are  laid  in  the  niirldle.  (For 
the  rules  of  the  game,  see  Hoyle.) 

PiSAcr  is  the  crime  of  robbery  dhd 
depredation  committed  upon  Uie  high 
seaa.  It  is  an  oflbnce  against  the  univer- 
al  law  of  society,  a  pmite  l>eing,  according 
to  sir  Edward  Coke,  hoslis  humani  generis. 
AB|  therefbre,  he  has  renounced  all  the 
benefits  of  society  and  govcnunent,  and 
has  reduced  himself  to  the  savage  state 
of  nature,  by  declaring  war  against  all 
nankiDd,  all  mankind  must  declare  war 
against  him;  so  that  every  community 
has  a  right,  by  the  rule  of  self-defence,  to 
inflict  that  puniahment  upon  him  which 
every  individiial  would,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
otberwiae  have  been  entitled  to  do,  for 
■ny  invasion  of  his  person,  or  personal 
property.  By  various  statutes  in  England 
ana  the  U.Stafea,  other  otfences  are  made 
piracy.  Tbus^  if  a  subject  of  cither  of 
Ibeaa  oatioiis  conunita  any  act  of  hostility 


against  a  fellow  subject  on  the  high  seas, 
under  color  of  a  commission  from  any 
foreign  power,  this  is  an  act  of  piracy. 
So  if  any  captain  of  any  vessel,  or  mariner, 
run  away  with  the  vessel,  or  the  goods, 
or  yield  them  up  to  a  pirate  voluntarily, 
or  if  any  seaman  lay  violent  hands  on  his 
commander,  to  hinder  him  from  fighting 
in  defence  of  the  ship  or  goods  conmiitted 
to  his  charge,  or  make  a  revolt  in  tho 
sliij),  these  oflTunces  are  acts  of  piracy,  by 
the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  States. 
In  England,  by  tiie  statute  of  8  George  I, 
c.  24,  Uie  trading  or  corre8|X)nding  with 
known  pirates,  or  the  forcibly  boanling 
any  merchant  vessel  (thougii  wiUiout 
seizing  her  or  carrying  her  off),  and  de- 
stroving  any  of  the  goods  on  board,  are 
declared  to  be  acts  of  piracy ;  and  by  tlic 
statute  18  George  II,  c.  30,  any  natural 
lx)ni  subiect,  or  denizen,  who,  in  time  of 
war,  shall  commit  any  hostilities,  at  sen, 
against  any  of  his  fellow  subjects,  or  shall 
aiwist  an  enemy,  on  that  element,  is  liable 
to  be  [HUiished  as  a  pirate.  By  statute  of 
George  II,  c.  25,  the  ransoming  of  any 
neutral  vessel,  which  bos  \wen  taken  as  a 
prize,  by  the  commander  of  a  private  ship 
of  war,  is  declared  to  l>e  pim«*y.  By  the 
Oct  of  congress  April  30, 1790,  if  any  per- 
son, upon  tlie  high  eviiR,  or  in  any  river, 
hoven  or  b»y,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  state,  con  unit  murder  or 
robbery,  or  any  other  ofJrnre  which,  if 
committed  within  the  l)ody  of  a  county, 
would,  by  the  laws  of  die  U.  Statrs,  Iks 
nunishuble  with  deaUi,  such  ofil  iidrr  is  to 
be  deemed  a  pirate.  By  the  act  of  con- 
cress  1820,  c.  113,  if  any  citizen  of  the 
U.  States,  l>eingof  the  cniwof  any  foreign 
vessel,  or  anv  person  being  of  ilie  crew 
of  any  vessel  owned,  wholly  or  in  fjart, 
by  any  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  shall  be 
engaged  in  the  foreign  slave-trade,  he 
shall  l)e  adjudged  a  pirate.  NotwiUi- 
statidiiig  the  expression  used  in  this  stat- 
ute, the  question,  suys  chancellor  Kent, 
remains  to  be  settled,  whether  the  act  of 
lieing  concerned  in  tiie  slave-trade  would 
be  adjudged  piracy,  within  the  contem- 
plation ol'  the  code  of  international  low. 
In  England,  by  tiic  act  of  imrlianient 
passed  3Iarch  31, 1824,  tiie  slave-trade  is 
also  declared  to  be  piracy.  An  attempt 
hos  been  mode  to  effect  o  convention 
between  the  U.  Stotes  ond  Great  Britain, 
by  which  it  should  be  agree«l  that  botii 
n'utious  should  consider  the  slave-trade  os 
piratical;  but  this  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful.  In  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard III,  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  all  infidels 
were  regarded  as  pirates,  and  then:  prop- 
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erty  liable  to  seizure  wherever  found.  By 
the  law  of  nations,  the  taking  of  goods  by 
piracy  does  not  divest  the  actual  owner 
of  the  property.  By  the  civil  institutions 
of  Spain  and  Venice,  ships  taken  from 
pirates  become  the  property  of  those  who 
retake  them.  Piracy  is  every  where  pur- 
sued and  punished  with  death,  and  pirates 
can  gain  no  rights  by  conquest.  It  is  of  no 
importance,  for  tiie  purpose  of  giving  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  piracy,  on  whom  or 
where  a  piratical  offence  is  committed.  A 

C irate,  who  is  oue  by  the  law  of  nations,  may 
e  tried  and  punished  in  any  country  where 
he  may  be  found ;  for  he  is  reputed  to  be 
out  of  the  protection  of  all  laws.  But  if 
the  statute  of  any  government  declares  an 
offence,  committed  on  board  one  of  their 
own  vessels,  to  be  punacy,  such  an  offence 
will  be  punishable  exclusively  by  the 
nation  which  passes  the  statute.  In  Eng- 
land, the  offence  was  formerly  cogniz- 
able only  by  the  admiralty  courts,  which 
proceeded  without  a  jury,  in  a  method 
founded  imoo  the  civil  law.  But,  by  the 
statute  or  Henry  VIII,  c  15,  it  was 
enacted  that  piracy  sliould  be  tried  by 
commissioners  nominated  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  indictment  being  first 
found  by  a  grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  and 
aflerwards  tried  by  another  jury,  as  at 
cotnmon  law.  Among  the  commission- 
ers, there  are  always  some  of  the  common 
law  judges.  In  the  U.  States,  pirates  are 
tried  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  U. 
States.  Piracy,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  is  distinguished  from  privateer- 
ing, by  the  circumstance  that  the  pirate 
sails  without  any  commission,  and  under 
no  national  flag,  and  attacks  the  subjects 
of  all  nations  alike ;  the  privateer  acts 
under  a  commission  from  a  belligerent 
power,  according  to  certain  maritime 
laws.  The  onlv  instances  in  which  pri- 
vateering has  been  recognised  by  any 
nauon  as  unlawful,  is  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  the  U.  States  with  Prussia,  in 
1785.  The  Barbary  powers,  notwith- 
standing some  doubts  which  formerly 
existed,  have  been  regarded,  for  a  century 
past,  as  lawful  powers,  and  not  as  pirates. 
They  have  all  Uie  insignia  of  regular  na- 
tions, and  are  competent  to  mawtain  the 
European  relations  of  peace  and  war. 

PiRACT,  Literary.  (See  Copyright^ 
and  Liitrcary  Property,) 
PiRjcus.  (See  ,mien8,) 
PiRANESi,  a  celebrated  architect,  en- 
graver and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Venice, 
probably  about  1711,  although  one  ac- 
count says  in  1721.  He  passed  the 
greater  part  of  bis  life  at  Rome.  Hie 


earliest  work,  published  in  1743, 
of  designs  of  his  own,  in  a  grai 
and  is  adorned  witli  views  of  Ron 
other  works  are,  Aniichita  Rot 
Roman  Antiquities,  in  220  plat 
descriptions  in  Italian  (4  vols.,  foli 
ti  Consulares  TriumphaUsque  Ron^ 
Del  CaaUUo  deW  Acqua  Giulia 
plates) ;  Antichiih  tTAlbano  e  a 
Gandoifo  (55  plates);  Campus 
Aniiqua  Urbis  (54  plates);  Arch 
fall,  Antichi  Tempj  ed  AmfitecUri  (3 
Trofei  d'OUamano  Ausntsto  (10 
DeUa  Magnificenza  ed  Architetturt 
mani  (44  plates) ;  Archilttture  Di\ 
platesh  Varceri  d^Jnvejtzione  (16 
and  about  130  views  of  Rome  in 
ent  state.  His  inventions  dispis 
grandeur  and  fertility ;  but  his  rey 
tionsof  real  objects  are  not  always 
on  account  of  the  scope  which  \h 
his  imagination.  He  died  in  177) 
sons,  Fitmcis  and  Peter,  settled 
continued  his  works,  now  amou 
23  vols.,  folio.  . 

PiRiTHOUs;  son  of  Jupiter  a 
wife  of  Ixion,  king  of  the  I^pit 
friend  of  Theseus.  He  married 
or  Hippodamia,  daughter  of  Ad 
prince  of  tlie  Lapithte,  by  whon 
PolypoDtes.  His  marriage  is  fan 
tlie  battle  of  the  Lapithee  and  C 
occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  a  • 
Centaur  (Eurythion)  to  do  >ioIen( 
bride,  and  which  resulted  m  the  e 
of  the  Centaurs  from  Pelion.  i 
death  of  his  wife,  Pirithous  went 
ens,  and,  with  Theseus,  who  had 
his  wife,  carried  off  Helen  from 
Havuig  reached  Atliens,  they  cas 
her,  on  condition  tliat  he  who  ^ 
cessful  should  aid  the  other  in  p 
a  wife.  She  fell  to  Theseus,  whot 
ous  required  to  aid  him  in  the 
Proserpine,  wife  of  Pluto.  T 
friends,  therefore,  descended  into 
fernal  regions,  but  having  sat  i 
rest,  they  were  unable  to  risi 
Theseus  (q.  v.)  was  aflerwards  se 
Hercules,  but  Pirithous  remaine 
infernal  world,  loaded  witli  300 
or,  according  to  some,  was  torn  i 
by  Cerberus. 

Pi  RON,  Alexis,  a  celebrated  Fre 
poet  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Dijon, 
was  tlie  son  of  an  apothecary.  ] 
his  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  law  a 
Qon,  and  was  about  to  be  adn 
pracdce,  when  his  parents  experi 
reverse  of  fortune,  which  obliged 
reUnquish  his  design.  He  remain 
time  at  Dijon,  leading  a  life  of  dis 
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e  midst  of  which  his  litereiy  efforts 
)  confined  to  the  production  of  a  few 
ical  epignuDB.  At  length  he  became 
:  to  a  financier,  whom  he  quitted  to 
»  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
'ist,  with  m  salvy  of  forty  sous  a  day. 
\  iriuome  situation  he  soon  relin- 
lied ;  and  it  was  with  difiSculty  that 
>bcained  the  payment  of  his  pitiful 
Y.  He  was  next  engaged  to  write 
fie  Theatre  of  the  Comic  Opera,  and 
firat  piece  was  ArUamn  Ueucalionj 
poaed  in  two  days.  His  success  in- 
id  him  to  persevere,  and,  after  writing 
ral  pieces,  he  produced,  in  1738,  his 
4f  flwm^  Mitromamej  a  comedy,  which 
irpe  characterizes  as  excelling  in  plot, 
V  humor  and  viyacity  almost  every 
r  composition  of  the  kind.  Piron 
wards  wrote  Famand  Cortes,  a  tragic 
M,  and  some  other  pieces,  acted  at 
Mdire  de  la  Jbtre.  In  the  latter  jiart 
is  lifi)  he  made  repeated  attempts  to 
admission  into  the  French  academy ; 
the  satirical  effusions  in  which  he  hud 
l^ed  himself  hod  made  him  so  many 
Dies  among  the  academicians,  that  he 
finally  rejected.  He  revenged  him- 
for  his  disappointment  by  calling  the 
ienijr  La  imalide$  da  hd  esprit,  and 
posing  the  humorous  epitaph, 

Ci^tt  Piron,  qui  ne  fid  rien, 
Poi  mime  aeauimicitn. 

lung^  however,  at  the  solicitation  of 

niiieu,  gave  Piron  a  pension  of  1000 
ETis  death  took  place  Jan.  21, 177a 
hms  moiM  were  collected  and  published 
M  volume  ]8mo. ;  and  his  Poisits  Dir 
if  were  printed  at  Neufchatel,  1775,  and 
\  8vo.  His  works  entire  fonn  seven 
am  octavo,  in  the  edition  of  Rigoley 
uvigny,  177& 

nouETTB,  in  dancing;  a  rapid  cir- 
volution  ufion  one  foot,  which,  on  the 

m  repeated  by  the  dancers  many 
B  in  succession.  In  riding,  it  is  the 
len,  dbo'rt  turn  of  a  horse,  so  as  to 
I  hia  head  where  his  tail  was. 
r8A,oneof  the  most  ancient  and  lieau- 
cities  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-ducbv  of 
»ny,  stands  in  a  fertile  ])lain,  about 
I  milias  from  the  entrance  of  the  Amo 
the  sea.  The  air  is  tolerably  healthy 
mild.   Instead  of  the  150,000  inhaln 

which  it  formerly  contained,  the 
DOW  numbers  scarcely  17,000.  Si- 
ft and  solitude  reign  here,  as  in  the 
r  neat  cities  of  Italy,  which  have 
bed  their  part  in  history.  The  Amo 
\m  the  city  into  two  nearly  emial 
^  coDDeeied  by  throe  bridges.  The 
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two  groit  quays  (lungcamo)  are  adorned 
with  edifices  in  the  noblest  style,  whose 
fortified  ap|)earance  recalls  the  warlike 
days  of  tlie  republic.  The  streets  are 
mostly  wide,  straight  and  well  paved; 
but  die  grass,  growing  between  the  stones, 
is  a  melancholy  mark  of  depopulation. 
Amoriff  the  eigliity  ecclesiastical  buiklings, 
the  catliedral,  built  in  tlie  eleventh  centu- 
ry by  a  Greek  architect,  strikes  one  wiili 
awe,  and  contains  many  remarkable  mon- 
uments. Behind  the  cathedral  stands 
tlie  celebrated  leaning  tower,  built  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  by  a  German  of  the  name 
of  William;  its  inclination  amounts  to 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular. 
It  is  a  round  tower  of  marble,  conasting 
of  eight  rows  of  pillara,  one  above  anotlier, 
and  is  ICd  feet  in  height.  It  has  been 
doubted,  whether  this  l^utiful  tower  has 
actually  sunk,  or  whether  it  was  designedly 
built  with  its  present  inclination.  Opponte 
the  cathedral  stands  the  hattisterio,  or  baptis- 
tery, which  is  of  the  same  age,  round,  and 
adorned  with  pillara.  It  was  built  by  Dio- 
ti  Salvi.  Between  the  two  is  the  Campo 
Santo,  one  of  the  greatest  wondera  of  art  in 
Italy.  It  is  an  old  church-yard,  the  earth 
of  which  the  Pisans  brought  from  Jcm- 
salcm,  surrounded  by  Gothic  halls,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  in  fresco  by 
the  most  celebrated  early  artists,  among 
whom  are  Memmi,  Oreagna,  &c.  But 
all  are  eclipsed  by  the  inimitable  paintings 
of  Benozzo  GrozzolL  Carlo  I.4isanio,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Campo  Santo,  has 
piiblished  fine  engravings  ofthese  pictures, 
PiUure  al  Fresco  del  Campo  ( 1812).  There 
is  also  here  a  large  collection  of  Etras- 
can  and  Roman  antiquities,  particularly 
urns  and  sarcophagi.  Among  the  other 
churches,  we  must  mention  the  church 
Madonna  della  Spina,  distinguished  for 
its  delicate  architecture,  and  the  church 
S.  Stef&mo,  built  in  a  more  modem  style, 
which,  with  the  neighboring  palace,  be- 
longed to  the  mihtary  onler  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, that  once  resided  here.  Several 
palaces,  and  the  Loggia  de'  Mercauti,  are 
worthy  of  note.  An  edifice  is  still  shown 
as  the  tower  of  famine,  in  which  Ugoliiio 
della  Gherordescl  perished  (in  1283^  with 
his  children.  The  original  tower,  how- 
ever, no  longer  exists.  The  family  of 
Gherardesra  (q.  v.)  was  still  extant  at  Pisa 
in  17U8.  The  universitv  is  old,  and  has 
always  possessed  celebrated  professofs. 
The  obeiervatory  and  tlie  botanical  gar- 
den are  in  the  best  condition.  There  are 
in  the  city  an  accademia  Italiana,  a  physico- 
medical  college,  cabinets  of  art,  and,  in 
the  vicinity,  on  agricultural  establishment, 
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S.  Roasore,  with  a  collection  of  breeding- 
horses,  a  colony  of  200  cainels,  and  a  beni 
of  1800  wild  cows.  The  rednement  and 
kindness  of  tlie  inhabitants  ujake  a  resi- 
dence in  Pisa  delightful  to  a  stranger.  At 
a  litde  distance  from  the  city,  at  die  foot 
of  Monte  S.  Giuliano,  and  nained  atler 
this  mountain,  are  tlie  Pisan  baths.  Twelve 
warm  sulphur  springs  are  enclosed  in 
large,  convenient  buildings,  in  wiiich  pro- 
vision is  made  for  all  me  wants  of  the 
visitors.  The  batlis  are  DOt|  however,  in 
so  high  repute  as  tliey  were  ift  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  spleDdid  Car- 
thusian monastery  near  Pisa  is  also 
worth  seeing.  The  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  place  are  of  little  importance. 
Large  quantities  of  ^il,  wliich  is  but  litUe 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  oil  of  Lucca,  is 
made  here ;  the  fields  and  hills  are  well 
cultivated,  and  the  marble  quarries  in  the 
neighborhood  are  among  tlie  finest  in  Ita- 
ly. Pisa  was  a  flourishing  republic  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  owed  its  pi*osperity  to 
the  great  love  of  hberty,  and  tbe  active, 
commercial  spirit,  wbich  distinguished  its 
citizens.  From  tbe  Saracens  the  republic 
conquered  Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Baleares, 
and  was  styled  the  queen  of  the  seas. 
Its  territory  on  the  Tyrrhene  shore  com- 

freheuded  the  Maremma  from  Lerici  to 
'iombino,  which  was  at  that  time -culti- 
vated and  very  fruitful.  By  sea  the  rival 
of  Venice  and  Grenoa,  she  founded  colo- 
nies in  tiie  Levant,  and  sent  forty  vessels 
to  aid  the  king  of  Jerusalem.  Faithful  as 
a  zealous  Gibeline  to  the  emperor,  in- 
volved in  a  bloody  struggle  with  the 
Gueltic  Florence,  with  Lucca  and  Sienna, 
which  adhered  to  the  pope,  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  all  ber  neighbors,  overcome  by 
Genoa  in  a  bloody  naval  battle,  and  torn 
by  the  internal  dissensions  of  powerful 
families,  she  finally  sunk  under  the  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  of  Florence.  Ugolino, 
however,  reigned  but  a  short  time  over 
tbe  city,  which  had  been  stripped  of  ber 
fortrecises.  The  courage  with  which 
11,000  Pisons  preferred  to  suffer  sixteen 
years  of  severe  imprisonment,  rather  tliau 
surrender  a  fortified  place  to  the  enemy, 
sustained  for  a  time  the^  spirit  of  the  re- 
public, which,  with  its  own  arms,  defeated 
the  urmy  of  the  Guelis  of  all  Italy.  But, 
being  exhausted,  it  finally  put  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Milan,  and  was  soon 
afler  sold  to  duke  Galeazzo  Visconti,  from 
whose  successors  Florence  obtained  it  by 
purchase,  in  1406.  The  city  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  by  famine ;  and  those 
disposed  to  resist  were  kept  in  obedience 
bjr  force.  The  hunger  port  of  the  citizens 


emigrated.  But  after  eigfaty-^ght  yetn 
of  op|)res8ion,  when  Charles  VIU  of 
France  made  an  expedition  into  Italy,  tiie 
ancient  pride  of  Pisa  was  aroused,  and, 
tor  fifteen  yeara,  she  fought  gloriously  for 
her  liberty.  Simon  Orlandi  called  hit 
fellow  citizens  to  arms,  and  the  people, 
under  die  protection  of  Charles  VIU,  who 
took  possession  of  Pisa  by  a  treaty  widi 
Florence,  adopted  a  constitution  of  tb«ir 
own.  Then  began  an  obstinate  war  be- 
tween Florence  and  Pisa.  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  latter  city,  with  the  assistance 
of  tbe  French  garrison,  reconquered  the 
ancient  territoiy,  and  defeated  toe  Floreii- 
tine  mercenaries.  Theur  courage  foiled 
every  effort  of  their  former  soTereicns. 
When  the  French  earrison  departed,  tbev 
took  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French 
king  as  their  protestor.  Pisa  now  became 
a  place  of -importance.  Princes  and  re- 
pubUcs  negotiated,  some  for,  some  againt 
the  continuance  of  the  revived  republic 
Abandoned  at  last  by  all,tbe  PisanssworB 
to  {yetiah  rather  than  submit  to  theur  he- 
reditary enemy.  Florence  had  already 
made  itself  master  of  the  Pisan  territory, 
and,  on  the  last  of  July,  1499,  the  siege  of 
the  city  was  commencMl  with  such  ardor, 
that,  in  a  fortnight,  the  Florentines  hoped 
to  have  it  in  dieir  power.  But  the  fe- 
males of  Pisa  worked  day  and  night  to 
repair  the  walls ;  and  the  enemy  harinff 
taken  a  castle  by  storm,  they  exhorted 
their  disheartened  citizens  to  die  rather 
tlian  become  the  slaves  of  tlie  FlorentinoL 
By  this  spirit  tlie  citV  was  saved,  and  tbe 
enemy,  afler  great  loss,  raised  the  siege, 
September  4.  The  Pisans  now  changed 
their  city  into  a  formidable  fortress.  Even 
an  anuv  sent  by  Louis  XII,  king  of 
France  (who  wished  to  subjupate  Pisa  far 
the  Florentines),  besieged  it  m  vain,  la 
1504,  the  Florentines  resumed  the  siege  of 
Pisa.  They  attempted  to  dam  up  the  Ar- 
no  above  the  city,  but  had  to  relinquish  tbe 
plan  afler  great  expense.  A  third  siete, 
in  1505,  was  equally  unavailing.  The 
city  was  finally  (June  8, 1509)  reduced  by 
famine,  and  subpiitted  to  the  Florentinea^ 
with  an  amnesty  for  the  pasL  Thus 
Pisa,  having  frustrated  four  attacks,  and 
asserted  its  freedom  for  fifteen  years,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Florentines,  and 
ceased  for  ever  to  be  independent  On 
its  ruins  was  founded  the  power  of  Tus- 
cany. 

PiscATAquA,  or  Pascataqua  ;  the  oaly 
large  river  of  New  Hampshire  which  hm 
its  whole  course  within  the  state.  It  origi- 
nates from  the  junction  of  several  sniil 
streams  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed,  wbkk 
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m  fbnnod  putly  by  them  and  partly  by  tlie 
tide.  The  names  of  these  streams  are 
BaJiDOO  Fall,  Cocheco,  Bellamy  Bunk, 
Oyster,  Lamprey,  8<)uam<(cot  and  Winui- 
eut.  The  river  joins  the  ocean  two  or 
three  miles  below  Portsmouth,  cnclost's 
ieverel  islands,  and  Ibnns  at  PortHinouih 
oae  of  the  best  harlMrs  iu  America. 

PisiDiA.  (See  ATatolia,) 

PisisTRATUS,  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  hiH  country, 
was  of  noble  descent,  which  he  hiniinaf 
derived  finom  Codrus,  the  last  kingof  Ath- 
605,  and  inherited  from  hia  father,  Hi()|K>- 
craies,  a  largo  fortune,  lie  received  from 
nature  those  qualifications  which  give  in- 
fluence to  an  individual,  facility  of  speech, 
■nd  uncommon  vigor  of  unJemanding. 
To  these  he  hml  fulded  all  the  learning 
of  bis  tinie.  On  entering  public  life,  ho 
lent  his  eloquence  to  the  plans  of  Solon, 
bm  maternal  rebtion,  for  exciting  the 
Athenians  to  recover  Salamis,  and  accom- 
ponied  the  lawgiver  in  tlie  successful  e^i- 
lerpriae  against  that  island.  By  nature 
amlNtioua,  he  pursued  the  policy  which 
baa  so  often  succeeded  in  democracies: 
be  gained  over  the  lower  classes  of  the 
CftiBens  by  his  aflability  and  unbounded 
Bbenlity*  He  relieved  their  burthens, 
bid  open  his  sardens  for  their  use,  provid- 
ed  for  the  sick,  and  caused  the  dead  to  be 
buried.  In  all  his  haranguen,  he  was  the 
sdvocale  of  civil  equality  and  a  democrat- 
ic constitution.  Solon  saw  tli rough  bis 
policy,  and  expressed  his  apprehiinsions 
of  the  result.  They  werp  but  too  soon 
verified.  One  day  Pisistmtus  appcan'd 
in  the  market-place,  with  several  nlight 
wounds^  which  he  had  inflicted  on  him- 
k1(  ond  called  upon  his  fellow-citizens  to 
protect  him  agamst  certain  alleged  ene- 
Busfl^  who  had,  as  he  said,  attacked  his 
Ife  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  tbe 
democrary.  An  assembly  of  the  |»cople 
was  immediately  summoned,  in  which 
cne  of  his  fiiends  proposed  that  a  guard 
4iould  be  given  hnn  for  the  security  of 
person.  This  proposal  was  apjirovcd, 
Dorwi&isauiduig  the  opposition  oi  Solon. 
A  body-guard,  b^  tlie  aid  of  which  he 
pospPBsriT  himself  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
was  ipven  him.  He  disarmed  the  inulti- 
lode,  and  was  now  master  of  the  (*ity, 
wlule  Solon  departed  from  his  enslaved 
eouniry  (560  B.  C.).  But,  though  Pisistra- 
lus,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
Us  power,  drew  upon  himself  the  re- 
nraach  of  tyranny,  his  use  of  power  was 
DPf  DO  means  tyrannical;  for  no  lawful 
prinoe  ever  showed  more  moderation  or 
mme  nsud  for  tbe  weliare  of  the  peo- 


ple. He  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  the 
wise  laws  of  Solon,  but  confinned  and  ex- 
tended their  authority.  He  always  show- 
ed the  grentert  re8j)ect  for  tin;  lawgiver, 
but  his  endeavors  to  induce  him  to  return 
to  Athens  were  ineirt'ctual.  The  sove- 
reignty of  PimstratuH  was  not,  however, 
w?cure.  Megiiclcs,  who  was  the  head  of 
a  hoKtilt;  piuiy,  Wi\  Athens  with  his  family, 
and  entered  into  a  coiresjKindence  with  a 
third  parly,  for  the  purfKise  of  overthrow- 
hig  the  |Xiwer  of  Pisistrntuci.  Their  pro- 
ject succeeded,  and  Pisistratiis  was  com- 
IM^Iied  to  leave  the  city,  iiut  Megacks 
soon  Iwcanie  diswitinfied  with  the  party  to 
which  he  had  united  hinisolf,  and  otlercd 
to  reinstate  Pisistratus  if  he  woidd  marry 
his  daughter.  Thin  propfjsilion  he  inune- 
diately  accepted.  His  return  waseflected 
hy  a  stratagem  which  gives  a  sinking 
l)roof  of  the  credulity  of  the  people.  A 
ieinalu  of  a  majestic  slature  wos  arrayed 
in  the  armor  of  jMiner\'a,  and  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  the  goddess  herself  had 
brought  luick  Pisistratus.  He  entered  the 
city  with  her  in  a  solemn  procetssion,  seat- 
ed in  a  magnificent  car,  and  was  again 
established  without  opposition.  This  fact 
is  n.'lated  hy  Herodotus,  who  calls  it  ridic- 
ulous. Pisistratus  nianicd,  us  he  hud 
promised,  tlie  duughter  of  Megacles,  but 
did  not  live  with  her  us  his  wife,  us  he  had 
already  a  family.  To  revenge  this  uisidt, 
Megacles  again  formed  a  hostile  }>arty, 
which  ap]xar(;d  so  formidoble  to  Pisistra- 
tus that  he  retired  voluntarily  to  Ennria. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons,  and  took  measures  to  re- 
cover his  power.  In  the  eleventli  year  of 
his  second  Imnishment,  he  entered  Attica 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  Many  Atheni- 
ans who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  democ- 
racy, and  remembered  his  early  l>enefits, 
joined  him.  Ailer  having  8ur|)rised  and 
dispersed  the  troo]xs  sent  against  him,  he 
entrnid  the  city,  and  made  hinis(>lf  master, 
for  the  third  time,  of  the  soven^ignty, 
without  blood'ihed.  Pisistratus  continued 
to  rule  with  his  former  mildness ;  but,  in 
onler  to  weaken  the  popular  party,  he 
adopted  a  mcasun;  which  was  very  useful 
to  tlie  state.  He  forced  niony  of  the  idle 
irdiahitants  to  leave  the  city  and  cultivate 
the  countr}'  aniiMid,  which  by  these  means 
was  covered  with  conitields  and  olive 
plantations.  He  exact(»i  from  every  ono 
the  tenth  part  of  his  income  and  earnings, 
and  Uujs  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
state,  which  he  ex{x;nded  in  splendid  pub- 
lic buildings.  He  also  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the 
Atlieniuns.   He  established  a  public  libra- 
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ry,  and  collected  and  arranged  .the  poems 
of  Homer.  As  he  well  knew  how  tyran- 
ny was  hated,  he  carefully  concealed  his 
power  under  the  exterior  of  a  private  citi- 
zen. He  submitted,  like  others,  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Areopagus,  before  which 
he  was  accused  of  murder,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  with  as  much  prudence  as 
den^ency.  In  this  way  Pisistratus  exer- 
cised the  sovereignty,  not  as  the  oppressor 
hut  the  father  of  his  country,  which 
scarcely  ever  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  He  died  527  B.  C, 
leaving  ;two  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus, 
to  inherit  his  power,  who  were  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  preserve  it. 

Piso ;  a  surname  common  to  many  Ro- 
mans of  the  Calpurnian  familv.  Lucius 
Culpumius  Piso,  when  consul,  subdued 
the  seditious  slaves  in  Sicily,  and  proposed 
the  law  de  repdundis^  concerning  restitu- 
tion in  cases  of  extortion,  in  order  to  put 
limits  to  the  avarice  of  the  magistrates  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  prastor,  in  Sicily 
(where  the  purchase  of  provisions  had 
been  committed  to  him  during  a  scarci^ 
of  com  at  Rome)  by  a  rare  disinterested- 
ness, so  that  he  received  the  honorable  ap- 
pellation of  JFVi^*  (the  honest).  Another 
Piso  afterwords  filled  the  office  of  Consul 
with  Gabinius,  in  Cicero's  time,  and  show- 
ed himself  particularly  hostile  to  that  great 
man,  who,  m  a  speech  which  still  remains 
to  us,  spoke  very  violently  against  him. 
Still  later  lived  the  Piso  who,  under  Tibe- 
rius, was  prefect  of  Syria,  and  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  pride,  as  well  as 
for  his  odious  conduct  towards  the  noble 
Germanicus,  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  token  off  by  poison. 

PisTAcuiA  Tree  ;  o  small  tree,  with 
heavy,  crooked  limljs,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  woluut  in  foliage,  indigenous  to 
Syria  ond  the  neighboring  ports  of  Asia, 
and  now  cultivated  ui  many  ports  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  fruit,  which  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  is  a 
thin-shelled,  oval  and  acuminate  nut, 
obout  OS  large  as  an  olive,  and  has  a  very 
agreeable  flavor.  These  nuts  arc  dispos- 
ed in  racemes,  and  are  usually  produc- 
ed in  profusion.  Michaux  recommends 
the  introduction  of  this  tree  into  West 
Tennessee  and  the  Southern  States.  It 
flourishes  in  the  same  soil  and  climate  as 
the  ohve — in  dry,  calcareous  or  stony 
grounds,  and  shuns  a  sandy  and  humid 
soil.  As  the  plant  is  diaecious,  care  should 
be  taken,  in  forming  plantations,  to  allot 
one  barren  to  five  or  six  fertile  plants ;  and, 
to  avoid  mistake,  young  grafls,  stocks,  or 


suckers,  from  the  root  of  an  olil  tree,  may 
be  employed.  The  flowers  of  both  sexes 
are  small,  greenish,  and  incon^icuous. 
From  a  second  species  of  pistochia  is  ob- 
tained the  mastic  of  commerce.  {See  Mas- 
/ic.) 

PiSTOiA  (anciently  PisUnia) ;  a  provin- 
cial town  of  Tuscany,  six  and  a  half 
leagues  north-west  of  Florence,  a  bishop's 
see,  on  a  branch  of  the  Amo ;  lot  43°  Sti' 
5"  N.;  Ion.  l(f  55'  12"  E.;  with  9150  in- 
habitants. In  the  neighboring  mountains 
copper  is  found,  also  rock-crye^,  called 
diamond  of  Pistoia ;  and  inflammable  gas 
issues  from  the  earth.  Pistoia  was  a  re- 
public in  the  middle  ages,  and  lost  its  lib- 
erty with  Pisa,  in  the  beguming  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  a  place  often  men- 
tioned in  the  history  or  Florence.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  pistols  were  made  here. 
Many  straw  liats  are  manufactured  in  this 
place. 

Pistol  ;  a  small  hand  gun,  of  a  struc- 
ture too  weU  known  to  reauire  particular 
description.  Pistols  are  of^  various  sizes, 
some  being  so  small  that  they  may  be  de- 
ported in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Tbeee* 
are  called  pocket  ptstoU.  Others,  such  as 
duellinff  and  horse  pistols,  are  sometimes 
nearlv  half  as  long  as  a  carbine.  I^tol 
barrels  are  oflentimes  rifled,  and  have  fre- 
quently the  addition  of  a  sight.  The  best 
pistols  are  manufactured  at  London ; 
those  of  an  inferior  kind  at  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham.  The  stocks  of  the  pistols 
intended  for  the  Turkey  trade  are  usuallr 
inlaid  with  silver,  gold,  mother  of  pearl, 
&c.,  and  ore,  on  the  whole,  fiu*  more  cost- 
ly than  those  sent  to  an  v  oUier  part  of  the 
world.  Pistols,  if  well  mounted,  bring 
high  prices  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
(For  the  origin  of  the  name,  soe  Pisioia.) 

Pistole  ;  the  name  of  a  coin  and  im- 
aginary money,  in  use  in  several  parts  of 
Lurope,  more  especially  in  Spain,  Italy 
and  Switzerland.   (See  Coina,) 

Pitcairn's  Island  ;  in  the  south  Pacific 
ocean,  lot  25°  4"  S.,  Ion.  133°  W.,  six 
miles  long  and  tliree  broad,  covered  with 
wood,  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  fine  climate, 
but  having  neither  river  nor  harirar.  It 
was  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767,  when 
it  was  uninhabited,  but  was  setded  in 
1789,  by  some  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
English  shi p  Bounty.  The  Bounty,  imder 
the  command  of  lieutenant  Bligh,  bad 
been  sent  out  to  introduce  the  bread-fiwt 
tree  from  Otahehe  into  tlie  West  lodies, 
but  was  taken  possesion  of  by  the  crew, 
who  set  their  officers  adrift  in  a  boat 
Bligh  and  his  companions  arrived  safehr 
in  die  island  of  Timor,  after  a  voyage  oi* 
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gnoL  The  next  year  the  admi- 
iC  caplaui  Edwards,  in  the  Pando- 
tabeite,  in  search  of  the  twenty- 
lineeri,  who  were  supposed  to 
turned  thither.  At  his  arrival  in 
id  (1791),  four  of  them  came  on 
ind  ten  others,  who  were  living 
eie  taken  the  next  day ;  they  were 
bome,  with  the  exception  of  some 
re  loBt  by  the  wreck  of  the  Pan- 
id  most  of  them  were  executed, 
ng  to  their  accounts,  the  muti- 
Oder  Christian  Fletcher,  sailed  for 
iii  one  of  the  Society  islands, 
B  ioteotion  <^  settling  &ere,  and 
tb  returned  to  Otaheite,  where  they 
board  a  supply  of  fruit  trees  ana 
four  Otaheitans,  with  whom  thev 
ck  to  ToobooaL  Here  they  built 
Nit  disputes  among  themselves  and 
>  DOtiveB  Gompell^  them  to  aban- 
ir  project  of  forming  a  settlement, 
jfltiaD,  finding  his  authority  gone, 
d  to  return  to  Otaheite.  TLoec 
died  to  remain  were  landed,  and 
D,  unth  the  eight  remaining  mu- 
and  fifteen  O^heitans^  of  whom 
rere  women,  left  the  island.  Noth- 
I  known  of  their  fate  until  1808, 
■plain  Folger,  of  Boston,  having 
at  Piteainrs  island,  was  surprised 
it  Inhabited.  After  landing,  he 

I  an  account  of  the  colony  from 
*loglish  sailor,  who  called  himself 
kdiunsi  but  who  is  supposed  to 
an  Alexander  Smith,  the  only  sur- 
individual  of  the  crew  of  the 

Christian  had  destroyed  the 
o  after  their  arrival  A  few  years 
rdtBf  the  English  were  all  kill^  by 
dickana,  except  three,  who  con- 
themselves ;  die  Otaheitans  quar- 
inong  themselves,  and  were  all 
vr  died  of  their  wounds.  Two 
SnglishRien  died  soon  after,  and 
or  Smith,  with  several  women  and 
I,  remained  the  only  inhabitants  of 
od.  Captain  Folger  gave  a  cir- 
itial  account  of  his  discovery  in 
In  1814,  the  island  was  visited  by 
ish  frigates  Briton  and  Tagus,  and 
m  repeatedly  visited  since.  By 
ton  in  1814,  the  inhabitants  were 
acribed: — ^This  interesting  new 
now  consisted  of  alx>ut  forty-six 
,  mostly  grown  up  young  people, 
a  Dimiber  of  infants.  The  young 

II  bom  in  the  isfauid,  were  very 
,  and  of  tlie  finest  forms,  their 
lancea  open  and  pleasing,  indi- 
nmcli  benevolence  and  goodness 


t:  and  the 


^oung  women  were 


objects  of  particular  admiration ;  talL  n>- 
bust,  and  beautifully  formed,  their  ncea 
beaming  with  smiles  and  unrufiled  good 
humor,  nut  wearing  a  degree  of  modesty 
and  bashfulneas  tl^  would  do  honor  to 
the  most  virtuous  nation  on  earth;  and 
all  of  them,  lx)th  male  and  female,  had 
the  most  marked  English  features.  Their 
native  modesty,  assiiAed  by  a  proper  sense 
of  religion  and  mondinr,  instilled  into 
their  youthful  minds  by  John  Adams,  the 
leader  of  the  colony,  has  hitherto  preserv- 
ed these  interesting  people  perfecUy 
chaste.  The  greatest  harmony  prevails 
among  them.  But  what  was  most  grati- 
fying to  the  visitors,  was  the  simple  and 
unafiected  manner  in  which  thev  return- 
ed thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  many 
blessings  they  enjoyed.  Their  habita- 
tions are  extremely  neat ;  and  tlie  village 
of  Pitcaim  forms  a  pretty  square."  John 
Adams  died  in  1890.  Recent  accounts 
state  that  die  island  was  abandoned  not 
long  after,  on  account  of  the  scareitv  of 
water,  and  that  Uie  whole  colony  of  about 
sixty  individuals  had  arrived  at  Otaheite. 

Pitch.   fSee  Pine,) 

Pitch  ;  tlie  acuteness  or  gravity  of  any 
particular  sound,  or  of  the  tuning  of  any 
instrument  Any  sound  less  acute  than 
some  other  sound,  is  said  to  be  of  a  lower 
pUck  than  that  other  sound,  and  vice  vena. 
The  opera  pitch  is  tuned  above  most  oth- 
ers, and  is  therefore  said  to  be  higher  than 
the  common  concert  pilch,  {See  Acorn' 
tics,) 

Pitcher  Plaitt.  (&ee  NependktB,) 
Pitch-Pipe;  an  instrument  used,  by 
vocal  practitioners  to  ascertain  the  pildi 
of  the  key  in  which  they  are  about  to  sing. 
It  is  blown  at  one  end  like  a  common 
flute,  and  being  shortened  or  lengthened 
by  a  graduated  scale,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, with  mechanical  exacmeaa,  all 
the  semitonic  degrees  within  its  compass. 
Pitch  Ore.  (See  Uranvitm,) 
Pitchstone,  Pearlstone,  Pumice,  and 
Obsidian.  All  these  substances,  former- 
ly regarded  as  distinct,  are  now  included 
under  one  species  in  mineralogy,  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  the  following:  cleavage 
none ;  fracture  conchoidal,  sometimes 
highly  perfect,  sometimes  less  distinct ;  in 
the  granular  masses,  the  fracture  is  more 
ork^  uneven  and  splintery;  lustre  vit- 
reous and  resinous ;  colors  black,  brown, 
red,  yellow,  green,  gray  and  white ;  hard- 
ness between  that  of  feldspar  and  quartz ; 
specific  gravity  2.3.  The  variety  called 
obsidittn  possesses  the  most  perfect  con- 
choidul  fracture  and  the  highest  degree  of 
lustre.   Agreeably  to  the  degree  of  trans- 
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parency,  it  is  divided  into  transpctrent  and 
translucent  obsidian  ;  the  former  of  which 
is  sometimes  called  marekanite.  If  the 
high  perfection  of  the  conchoidal  fracture 
disappears,  the  mineral  takes  the  name  of 
pUchitone.  Pitchstone  often  contains  those 
fices  which  are  called  the  faces  of  dis- 
tinct concretion;  if  these  are  ];iumerou8, 
variously  curved,  and  contain  but  little 
matter  between  them,  pearUtone  is  fonn- 

Obsidian. 

Silex  72,00 

Alumine  12.50 

Potash  ?  ,Q 

Soda  r 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  2.00 

Lime  .  .  ;  0.00 

Water  0.00 


ed.  The  obsidian  is  often  vesicular,  the 
cavities  being  small,  and  keeping  a  con- 
stant direction  ;  if  there  are  a  gr»iat  many 
of  them  of  larger  sizes,  the  whole  mass 
becomes  apparently  very  light,  the  origi- 
nal color  disappears,  and  gives  place  to 
a  pearly  or  silky  lustre;  and  thus  arises 
the  variety  called  pumice.  The  analysis 
of  these  varieties  presents  the  following 
results : 

.   Pitchstone.  Pearlstone.  Pumice. 


73.00 
14.50 
0.00 
1.75 
1.10 
1.00 
8.50 


75.25 
12.00 
4.50 
0.00 
1.60 
0.50 
4.50 


77.50^ 
17.50  ? 

^3.00 

1.75 
0.00 
0.U0 


Before  the  blow-pipe,  they  all  melt  with 
more  or  less  facility  into  a  vesicular  glass, 
or  they  yield  an  enamel,  according  to  the 
flisibility  of  their  ingredients.  The  geo- 
logical relations  of  these  species  are  very 
remarkable.  Pitchstone  forms  mountain 
masses,  and  is  generally  in  close  connex- 
ion with  porphyry.  Many  of  the  other 
varieties  occur  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Pitchstone  veins  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  sandstone.  Pumice  and  obsidian 
are  among  the  products  of  volcanoes. 
The  southern  countries  of  Europe,  South 
America,  Mexico  and  the  Sandwich 
islands  are  rich  in  the  varieties  of  pitch- 
stone. Pearlstone,  in  particular,  occurs 
in  Hungary,  and  at  Cabo  de  Gates,  in 
Spain.  Obsidian  is  very  frequent  in  Ice- 
land and  Mexico;  pumice  in  the  Lipari 
islands,  Tenerifie  and  Peru.  Obsidian  is 
employed  for  mirrors,  vases,  snufi*-boxes, 
&c.  In  Mexico  and  the  island  of  Ascen- 
sion, very  sharp  fragments  are  used  as 
tools  and  weapons.  Pumice  yields  a  well 
known  matenal  for  grinding  and  polish- 
ing, and  is  also  employed  for  a  filtering 
Btbne. 

Pith.  (SeeMeduUa,) 

Pitt,  Christopher,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  1699,  at  Blandfbrd,  received  his 
education  at  Winchester,  whence  he  was 
elected,  upon  the  foundation,  to  New  col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1722,  a  relation  present- 
ed him  to  the  family  living  of  Pimpeme, 
where  he  passed  his  life  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  clerical  duties,  and  the  pursuit 
of  elegant  literature.  He  is  principally 
known  by  his  translation  of  the  iEneid 
and  of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry.  Mr.  Pitt 
died  in  1748.  (See  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Poets.) 

^PiTT,eari  of  Chatham.  (See  Chatham.) 


Pitt,  William,  second  son  of  the  cari 
of  Chatham,  was  bom  May  28, 1759.  He 
received  a  private  education  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
entered  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.  On 
quitting  the  university,  he  visited  France, 
and  studied  at  Rheims,  and,  on  his  return, 
became  a  student  of  Lincoln's  inn ;  and, 
in  1780,  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attend- 
ed the  westem  circuit  once  or  twice, 
when  he  was  introduced  into  pariiament 
by  sir  James  Lowther,  as  representative 
for  his  borough  of  Appleby.  His  maiden 
speech  was  delivered  in  support  of  Mr. 
Iiurke's  financial  reform  bill,  and  he  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  parliament 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, he  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
under  the  premiership  of  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burae.  A  general  peace  soon  followed, 
which  being  made  the  ground  of  censure 
b^  a  strong  opposition,  the  cabinet  was 
dissolved,  and  the  Fox  and  North  coali 
tion  took  its  place.  On  his  retirement 
from  office,  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  his  efibits 
for  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  submitted 
three  specific  motions  on  the  subject, 
which,  although  supported  by  Mr.  Fox, 
then  secretaiT  of  state,  were  reject^.  On 
the  failure  of  the  India  bill  of  the  latter, 
which  produced  the  dismissal  of  the  co- 
alition, Mr.  Pitt,  although  at  that  time 
only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  assumed 
the  station  of  prime  minister,  by  accepciDg 
the  united  posts  of  first  lord  of  Uie  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Al- 
though strongly  supported  by  the  sove- 
reign, he  stood  opposed  to  a  large  majori- 
ty of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  disso- 
lution took  place  in  March,  1786.  At  the 
general  election  which  followed,  the  voic«  i 
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of  the  nadon  appeared  decidedly  in  his 
ftTor,  and  some  of  the  strongest  aristo- 
cratical  interests  in  the  country  were  de- 
feated ;  Mr.  Pitt  himself  being  returned 
by  the  university  of  Cambridffe.  His 
first  measure  was  the  passing  of  liis  India 
bill,  establishing  the  board  of  control, 
which  was  followed  by  much  of  that  fis- 
cal and  financial  regulation,  wliich  f^ve 
so  much  4dat  to  the  early  period  of  his 
administration.  The  establishment  of 
tlie  delusive  scheme  of  a  sinking  fund 
followed  in  1780.  Whatever  may  be  the 
utility  of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  regula- 
tion of  funded  sale  and  jjurchase,  ns  a 
miraculous  mode  of  liquidating  the  public 
debt,  its  pretensions  arc  now  set  at  rest  fur 
ever.  A  commercial  treaty  widi  Fniiice 
Ibl lowed  in  1787,  and  soon  afler,  the  min- 
ister began  to  exhibit  that  jealousy  of 
Ruflsian  aggrandizement,  which,  but  for 
the  manife^  unpopularity  of  hostilities, 
might  have  involved  the  two  countries  in 
war.  A  similar  spirit  was  displayed  to- 
wards Spain,  respecting  tlie  free  trade  at 
Nootfca  sound;  and  in  defence  of  the 
Bladtholder  against  the  machinations  of 
Fnnce.  In  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  resisted  the 
doctrine  of  the  opposition,  that  tlie  regen- 
cy, during  the  king's  indi8{>osition,  dc- 
Tolved  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  by  right. 
The  minister  maintained,  that  it' lay  in 
the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  legis- 
iMure  to  fill  up  the  office,  but  that  the 
prince  could  not  be  passed  over  in  uonii- 
natlng  to  this  post  By  the  adoption  of 
this  ]^elple  lie  was  enaliled  lo  pass  a 
.bill  restricting  the  regent's  power,  which 
the  kin^s  recovery  rendered  unnecessary. 
One  ot  the  most  momentous  periods  in 
modem  history  had  now  arrived.  The 
French  revolution  broke  out,  and  pro- 
duced a  vibration  in  every  neighboring 
Mate ;  and  a  sensation  was  created  in 
Great  Britain,  which,  previously  excited 
as  abe  bad  been  on  subjects  of  pariia- 
mentary  and  general  reform,  in  a  great 
measure  broke  up  the  previous  {mrty  di- 
TirioDa.  A  virar  against  French  nrinciples 
was  declared  on  the  one  side,  by  which 
all  amelioration  was  opposed;  while,  on 
the  other,  the  friends  of  rational  reforma- 
tion found  themselves  confounded  with 
ignorant  and  heated  men,  who  espoused 
aome  of  the  wildest  and  most  vifiionnry 
notiona  of  the  innovators  of  France.  To 
make  alarm  as  eflective  as  possible;  to 
eiirouraae  the  dissemination  of  high  prin- 
cifilee  of  government,  and  involve  in  com- 
mon obloquy  all  measures  of  opiM)sition, 
and  all  projecta  of  reform ;  to  augm«*nt, 
according  to  the  apparent  urgency  of  cir- 


cumstances, restrictions  upon  personal 
liberty,  and  make  temporary  sacrifices  of 
tlie  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  what  he 
deemed  the  public  safety, — such,  ucconi- 
ing  to  one  party,  were  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  government  ot  this  crisis ;  while 
others  would  have  had  him  gone  much 
fanher,  aiid,  ]>urely  on  a  conservative 
principle,  would,  in  a  constitutional  sense, 
nave  left  him  nothing  to  preserve.  The 
details  of  the  momentous  contest  which 
followed,  fonn  no  subject  for  the  biogra- 
pher. Groat  Britain  was  Buccessful  by 
sea ;  but,  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
conflict  on  the  continent  was  in  fiivor  of 
France.  The  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1797,  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  home  defence,  the  mutiny  in  tlie  fleet, 
and  the  accumulation  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, which  still  press  so  heavily  on  the 
nation,  were  some  of  the  bitter  firuits  of 
tliis  struggle;  which  were,  however,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  alleviated  by  a  commer- 
cial monopoly,  that,  assisted  by  the  tem- 
}>orary  operation  of  an  unlimited  paper 
issue,  materially  modified  the  conse- 
quences both  in  fonn  and  in  fiict.  In 
1800,  the  Irish  union  was  accomplished. 
Soon  after  the  accomplishment  of  this 
event,  the  hopeless  aspect  of  the  war  with 
France  began  to  turn  the  national  at- 
tention towards  peace ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  deter- 
mined to  retire.  The  alleged  reason  for  his 
retreat,  not  publicly  avowed,  but  communi- 
cated to  his  friends,  was  the  opposition  of 
the  king  (f«ee  George  HI)  to  all  further  con- 
ccaniun  tu  Uiu  Irivh  Catholics,  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  articles  of  the  union* 
(Sec  Catholic  Emancipation,)  He  accord 
ingly  resigned  his  post  in  1801 ;  and  the 
crisis  of  revolutionary  fervor  having  fyr 
some  time  aliated,  he  carried  with  him 
into  retirement  the  esteem  of  a  powerfiil 
fmrty,  which  hailed  him  as  '*the  pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm."  The  peace  of 
Amiens  succeeded;  and  the  Addington 
(n.  V.)  administration,  which  concludfKl  it, 
Mr.  Pitt  supported  for  a  time,  and  then 
joined  the  opposition,  and  s{K>ke  on  tlie 
same  side  with  his  old  antagonist  Mr.  Fox. 
The  new  minister,  who  had  renewed  the 
war,  unable  to  maintain  his  ground,  re- 
sigiuMl ;  and,  in  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  once  more 
resumed  his  post  at  the  treasury.  Return- 
ing to  |K)wer  as  a  war  minister,  he  exert- 
ed all  the  energy  of  his  character  to  ren- 
der the  contest  successful,  and  found 
means  to  engage  the  two  great  military 
])owors  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  a  new 
coalition  (q.  v.),  which  was  dissolved  by 
the  Irattle  of  Austeriitz.  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
state  of  health  was  previously  declinmg. 
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was  sensibly  affected  bj  this  event ;  and 
his  constitution,  weakened  by  a  hereditary 
gout,  and  injured  by  a  too  liberal  use  of 
wine,  by  way  of  stimulant,  rapidly  yield- 
ed to  the  joint  attack  of  disease  and 
anxiety.  The  parliamentary  attack  upon 
his  old  associate,  lord  Melrille  (see  Dwi- 
dot),  not  wholly  parried  either  by  minis- 
terial influence  or  the  merits  of  the  case, 
IS  thought  to  have  deeply  wounded  his 
feelings,  and  completed  his  mental  de- 
pression. A  state  of  extreme  debility  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  death,  encoun- 
tered with  great  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion, January  23,  1806.  As  a  minister,  it 
would  be  imposaible  to  sum  up  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  ritt  in  terms  that  would  not 
encounter  a  host  of  predilections  or  preju- 
dices on  every  side.  It  is,  however,  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  his  genius  was  better 
adapted  to  the  regulative  process  of  peace- 
able and  domestic  government,  than  to 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  that  war- 
like exertion,  which  his  policy  entailed 
upon  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter overwhelming  energies— the  result 
of  a  social  crisis  of  most  extraordinary 
character.  If,  therefore,  he  can  be  ac- 
qtlitted  of  a  want  of  foresight  in  volun- 
teering such  a  conflict,  the  result  of  the 
war&re,  in  establishmg  French  ascenden- 

2^  on  the  continent,  may  be  re|;arded  as 
e  efl^t  of  causes  which  no  abihties  could 
have  controlled.  According  to  the  theories 
with  which  he  set  out  in  life,  and  as  the  son 
of  lord  Chatham,  much  constitutiooal  and 
political  improvement  was  to  be  expected 
from  him ;  and  much  prudent  and  useful 
regulation  he  certainly  effected.  In  high- 
er points,  he  was,  perhaps,  more  the  man 
of  expediency  than  of  principle.  It  has 
been  seen  how  he  advocated  and  dropped 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  In 
a  similar  spirit,  he  spoke  and  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  but 
although  supported  by  the  voice  of  a  de- 
cided national  majority,  he  would  not 
make  a  ministerial  measure  of  it,  as  was 
done  without  difficulty  by  his  immediate 
successor ;  nor  can  we  trace  any  decided 
social  amelioration  to  his  influence.  As 
a  financier,  he  was  expert  in  practice  rath- 
er than  scientifically  grounded ;  while  the 
waste  and  profusion  of  his  warlike  ex- 
penditure were  extreme,  and  will  long  be 
felt  in  their  consequences.  Although 
love  of  power  was  certainly  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, he  was  altogether  above  the  mean- 
ness of  avarice,  and  his  personal  disinter- 
eiCadness  was  extreme.  So  far  from 
Biakiog  use  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire 


vrealtli,  he  died  involved  in  debt,  which 
negligence  and  the  demands  of  his  public 
station,  rather  than  extravagance,  had  led 
him  to  contract ;  his  tastes  being  simple, 
and  averse  from  splendor  and  parade. 
Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  advantages  of  per- 
son and  physiognomy ;  a  kmiDess  ap- 
proaching to  arrogance  was  the  habitual 
expression  of  the  latter  in  public,  ahhough 
in  private  circles  he  has  been  described  as 
complacent  and  urbane.  His  eloquence, 
if  not  more  elevated  or  profound,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  more  correct  than  that 
of  any  other  orator  of  his  time,  and  re- 
markably copious  and  well  arranged. 
Although  neither  illuminated  by 
flashes  of  genius  which  characterized  his 
father's  oratory,  nor  by  the  imagination 
which  distingtiished  the  eloquence  of 
Burke,  it  was  more  uniformly  just  and 
impressive  than  that  of  either;  vi^cthe 
indignant  severity  and  keenness  of  his 
sarcasm  were  unequalled.  On  die  viiiole^ 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  minister  of  coinmaiidin| 
were,  and  still  k)flier  pretensions ;  and 
died  in  possession  of^  the  esteem  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  A  pub- 
lic funeral  was  decreed  to  his  honor  by 
parliament,  and  a  grant  of  £40,000  to  pnr 
his  debts. — The  reader  may  consult  Qa- 
ford's  Life  of  PiU  (3  vols.,  4to.,  London, 
1809|  or  the  later  work  of  his  tutor,  doctor 
Tomline  (Prettyman),  Inshop  of  Winches- 
ter (London,  lo21\  a  review  of  which,  in 
the  35th  volume  or  the  Edinbui^  Review, 
the  Whig  opinions  concenung  Mr. 

PiTTACUS  OF  MlTTLElfE.    (SoC  StSCM 

Wise  Men.) 

PiTTSBuae ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Alle- 
ghany county,  Pennsylvania,  230  milei 
west-north-west  of  Baltimore,  297  wesl- 
by-north  from  Philadelpliia,  and  235  fion 
Washington;  \ax.  i(P  ^  N.;  Ion.  80^  9 
W. ;  population,  in  1800,  1565 ;  in  1610^ 
4768;  in  1820,  7248;  in  1830,  12,541 
Pittsburg  is  situated  in  a  beautifol  plaia, 
on  a  point  of  land  where  the  Allegfaany 
and  the  Monougahela  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio.  The  site  of  the  town  was  early 
regarded  as  very  important,  and  was  se- 
lected by  the  French  for  fort  Du  QueoM. 
Afterwards  this  was  called  fort  Pitt  la 
1760,  a  considerable  town  rose  about  the 
fort ;  but  the  present  town  was  commenc- 
ed in  1765.  The  Indian  ware  and  other 
troubles  of  the  western  country  prevented 
its  rapid  growth  till  1793.  It  is  now  the 
rival  of  Cincinnati  in  manufiMmirea^  and,iD 
population,  wealth  and  importance,  is  du 
third  town  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Pittsburg  is  well  provided  with  housoi  of 
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lip  fi>r  various  sects,  has  n  public 
7,  three  or  four  banks,  and  a  small 
re.  The  manufacturing  establish- 
s  are  probably  more  numerous  and 
aive  than  in  any  other  town  in  Amer- 
1  proportion  to  its  population.  In  its 
iftcturesi  it  resembles  Birmingham 
igland.  Their  annual  value  was  es- 
ed,  in  1838,  at  82,000,000.  In  gen- 
Lhe  town  is  well  built ;  but  the  use  of 
lal,  in  the  houses  and  manufactories, 
a  general  din^ness  of  appearance  to 
iwn,  from  its  dust  and  smoke.  The 
a  found  in  the  hills  in  the  immediate 
borbood  of  the  town;  and  it  costs 
more  than  the  digging.  There  is  no 
hat  the  suf^ly  will  eitlicr  fail  or  be- 

difficult  to  procure.  The  inhabit- 
ire  a  mixture  of  Germans,  Irish,  Eng- 
Bcotch,  French,  Swiss,  and  many 

nations^  and  are  distinguished  for 
txf  and  economy.  The  market  is 
Jantly  supplied,  but  the  cost  of  arti- 
9  much  higher  than  in  the  towns  far- 
nrest  on  the  Ohio.  At  low  stages  of 
water,  flat  and  keel  boats  cannot 
r»  descend  the  river  from  Pittsburg ; 
hia  cucumstance  diverts  a  part  of  tlio 
I  to  the  western  country  to  Wheel- 
fltiU  a  ipeat  part  of  it  centres  at  Pitts- 

and,  m  high  stages  of  the  water, 
i-boats  are  continually  arriving  and 
ting.  The  distance  from  Pittsburg 
ew  Orleans,  by  the  river,  is  al)out 
niilea.  Every  part  of  this  region  de- 
i  much  on  Pittsburg  for  suppUes  of 
linerj,  cudery,  and  many  other  man- 
luea.  A  literary  institution  was  es- 
bed  here  in  1820,  called  tlie  western 
rrify.  It  has  four  instructers,  and 
Juee  students.  On  the  banks  of  the 
iiany,  near  Pittsburg,  are  tlie  villages 
tlegnany  and  Lawrcnceville ;  and  on 
Wooongahela  are  Birmingham  and 
shflster.  The  surrounding  countiy  is 
pleaaant  and  fertile. 
mrxELD,  a  post-town  of  Berkshire 
t|jr,  MaasachuBctts,  at  the  junction  of 
rincipal  branches  of  Housntonic  riv- 
mtains  a  bank,  a  medical  institution, 
ereral  valuable  manufactories.  The 
eal  institution  has  six  professors  and 
f -fire students;  population,  in  1830, 

u  (AdiimJ;  more;  as  piu  presto, 
»r;  piu Jgfono^  more  sofl. 
ITS  IL  (See  Piecolominu) 
us  VL  pope,  whoso  secular  name 
hkn  Anido  Braschi,  was  bom  at  Co- 
in 171^  On  the  death  of  Clement 
,  in  177&  he  sncceeded  to  the  papal 
ML  and  shoitly  after  made  a  refonna- 
14* 


tion  in  tlie  financial  department,  and  also 
improved  tlie  muBeum  of  the  Vatican. 
Hut  the  greatest  of  his  undertaking  was 
the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marHhes,  a 
district  between  the  Apennine  mountains 
and  the  sea,  overflowed  with  water  ex- 
haling |>estilentiid  effluvia,  which  gave 
rise  to  numerous  diseases,  and  denojMilat- 
ed  the  surrounding  country*.  While,  how- 
ever, this  pontifl'was  succt^jsfiil  in  his  do- 
mestic ailministration,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  witness  the  absolute  decay  of 
the  temporal  iiower  of  the  holy  see.  In 
1782,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph II,  at  Vienna,  to  endeavor  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  [)rosecution  of  some  ecclesi- 
astical refonns  which  he  meditated ;  but 
the  jouniey  was  wholly  useless,  though 
dje  death  of  the  emperor  put  a  stop  to  his 
Bchcmes.  Pius  encountered  many  other 
misfortunes.  In  France,  he  ^-imessed  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders, 
by  virtue  of  the  decrees  of  the  national  a&- 
si^mbly;  in  Gennany,  the  congress  of 
Ems,  for  tlie  abolition  of  the  nunciature, 
in  1785 ;  in  Naoles,  die  contempt  of  his 
authority,  by  withholding  the  customary 
tribute  of  a  horse;  and,  in  1791,  he  lost 
Avignon  and  the  country  of  Venaissin, 
which  were  reunited  to  France.  But  all 
this  was  only  the  prelude  to  greater  adver- 
sity. Ill  the  fint  coalition  against  France, 
the  ])ope  ranged  himself  among  tlie  ene- 
mies of  the  republic.  In  January,  1793, 
Basscville,  the  French  wjcretary  of  lega- 
tion, was  massacred  during  a  ])opu1ar  com- 
motion at  Rome.  After  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  in  179G,  general  Au- 
gereau  marched  into  die  territories  of  the 
]>o])e,  who,  unable  to  resist,  was  glad  to 
accept  an  armistice,  which  was  signed  at 
Bologna,  Juno  13.  The  pope  having  re- 
newed hostilities,  Bonaparte  attacked  and 
lieat  his  troops  at  Senio,  Feb.  2, 1797,  and 
proceeded  lowanls  Rome.  IIo  sto])})ed, 
however,  to  treat  with  ministers  sent  by 
his  holiness,  and,  Feb.  19,  was  signed  tho 
treaty  of  Tolentino,  by  which  the  pope 
lost  Romagna,  Bologna  and  Femira. 
Dec.  26, 1797,  in  consequence  of  another 
commotion,  in  which  general  Duphot  was 
killed,  Joseph  Bona]mrte,  the  French  am- 
bassador, quitted  Rome.  An  army,  com- 
manded by  general  Berdiier,  entered  that 
capital,  Feb.  10,  1798,  and,  on  the  15th, 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
man repubhc,  governed  by  consuls,  a  sen- 
ate and  a  tribunate.  The  pofH!,  after  this 
deprivation  of  his  authority,  was  conveyed 
to  France  as  a  prisoner,  and  died  at  Va- 
lence, Aug.  29, 1799.  In  1803,  his  body 
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was  removed  to  Rome,  and  solemnly  in- 
terred. 

Pius  VII  (Gregoiy  Barnabas  Chiara- 
numti)  was  bom  at  Cesena,  in  1742,  and, 
at  the  age  of  nxteen,  was  received  into 
the  order  of  Benedictues.  After  serving 
at  teacher  in  several  abbeys,  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Parma,  and 
subseouently  of  theology  in  Rome,  where 
his  fellow-townsman,  Pius  VI,  created  him 
bishop  of  Tlvoli,  and,  in  1785,  cardinal 
and  bishop  of  Imola.  By  the  peace  of  To- 
lentino,  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  and  diiq^laved  an  inclina- 
tion to  republican  principles.  It  appears 
to  have  been  under  French  influence 
that  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  papal  chair, 
Bfarch  14, 1800,  after  which  his  notions 
underwent  a  total  change.  His  domestic 
administration  was  conducted  with  a  rig- 
orous economy  and  a  wise  policy  in  the 
encouragement  of  commerce  and  manu- 
fectures.  In  1801,  he  concluded  a  con- 
cordate  (q.  v.)  with  France ;  in  1804,  reviv- 
ed the  Older  of  Jesuits  in  Sicilv,  but  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  the 
church  lands  by  the  Spanish  court.  Pius, 
desirous  of  savwg  the  wreck  of  the  papal 
DOwer,  complied  with  the  invitation  of 
Napoleon  to  be  present  at  the  coronation ; 
but  he  was  treated  with  little  respect, 
either  by  the  Parisians  or  by  the  emperor, 
who  crowned  himself  and  the  empress 
with  his  own  hands.  The  pope,  finding 
that  he  was  to  expect  no  favors,  refused 
to  appear  at  the  coronation  in  Milan,  and 
was  received  by  his  subjects,  on  bis  return 
(April  4, 1805),  with  loud  expressions  of 
dissatisiiiction.  The  reforms  of  Joseph  in 
Naples,  and  the  secularizations  in  Germa- 
ny, were  new  sources  of  mortification, 
and,  having  offended  Napoleon  by  refus- 
ing to  recognise  his  brother  Joseph  as 
kin^  of  Naples,  and  to  shut  his  ports 
agamst  English  ships,  he  was  obliged  to 
wimess  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  1*  rench 
troops  (Feb.  2,  1808).  The  papal  cities 
were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  firm  resistance  of  Pius  to 
these  aggressions,  and  his  threat  of  excom- 
municating the  emperor,  could  not  pre- 
vent Rome  from  sharing  the  same  fete 
(May  17, 1809).  June  10  and  11,  the  pope 
issued  two  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  all  violators  of  the  papal  territory. 
July  6,  he  was  arrested  in  his  chamber  by 
French  troops,  and,  on  refusing  to  re- 
nounce all  claims  to  temporal  power,  con- 
ducted to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Savona. 
In  his  confinement,  he  rejected  wiUi  firm- 
Deas  the  ofiers  of  Napoleon,  and  refused 
to  conSnn  tbe  bishops  appc^ted  by  the 


In  1812,  he  was  removed  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  whore  Napoleon  oUiged  him 
to  accede  to  a  new  convention  pan.  33^ 
18131  by  which  he  promised  to  confirm 
the  Disbops ;  but  the  emperor  having 
contrary  to  agreement,  proclaimed  tbe 
concordate  before  its  compMon,  Piu^ 
whose  consent  had  been  entirely  condi- 
tional, refiised  to  concur  in  any  concor- 
date that  should  not  settle  all  disputed 
points.   He  was  therefore  treated  as  a 
prisoner;  but  it  is  not  true  that  hewn 
personalty  abused  by  Napoleon.   In  18H 
the  pope  was  released,  and  restored  to  tin 
possession  of  all  the  papal  territories  ei- 
cept  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  hi  Franee^ 
and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  beyond  the 
Althoi^fh  attached  to  the  old  hienrehd 
^licy,  as  appears  fiom  his  bnlb  and 
'i  against  the  distributkm  oftho  BililB^ 
against  Catholic  Switzerland,  Ac,  yet 
none  of  his  plans  for  restoring  the  old 
state  of  thmgs,  except  the  revrral  of  tfas 
Jesuits,  Aug.  7,  1814,  were  sueeesM. 
The  concordates  with  France,  Bavam 
and  the  Two  SiciUes,  and  the  cooventioB 
with  Prussia,  were,  however,  trimnphs  of 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  courL   ius  ad- 
ministration, which  waa  moderate  and 
wise,  was  much  indebted  for  its  charadBr 
to  cardinal  Consalvi  (q.  v.),  his  !_ 
firiend  and  minister.  Rome  became 
not  only  the  refuge  of  fiillen  princes^  sad 
proscribed  families,  but  the  seat  of  the  fine 
arts.   Pius  VII  died  in  consequence  of  i 
fall,  July  6, 1823,  and  was  succeeded  bj 
Leo  XII.  (q.  v.)  In  his  exterior,  he  wv 
simple ;  in  disposition,  devout,  benevolm 
and  mUd. — See  Gaudet's  Esq%ns9e$  Hu- 
toriquet  et  PolUiques  sur  Pie  VU  (TM, 
1824) ;  and  the  Storia  fU  PwJt^ado  diPk 
F/f  (Venice,  1815). 
«PiU8  VIII  (Francis  XavieroGafltdf^Booe) 
was  bom  at  Cingolia,  a  small  town  m  the  |m 
States  of  the  Church,  in  1759,  of  poorbsl 
eanydisl 


respectable  parents.  He  wbb  eany  distia- 
piished  for  liis  industry,  talents  and  kan- 
mg,  and,  having  entered  the  church  yooag, 
passed  through  all  the  orders  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, havinff  been  created  cardinal  bj 
Pius  VII,  and,  March  31,  1829,  unani- 
mously elected  pope  by  the  conclave  cf 
cardinals,  on  the  death  of  Leo  XIL  (q.Tj 
Pius  VIII  died  December,  1890,  and  mi 
succeeded  by  Clement  XVL 

PizARRo,  Francisco ;  the  name  of  a  cel- 
ebrated Spanish  adventurer,  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  new  worid.  His  or^ 
and  early  habits  were  sufficiently  humbly 
he  being  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  conoeiioB 
between  a  peasant  ga\  And  an  hidal|go  of 
Truxillo^  in  the  ndghboiliood  of  which 
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I  he  fint  nw  the  li^t,  about  the  cloee 
e  fifteenth  oentuiy.  ReceiviDg  iiei- 
■oppoit  nor  countenance  from  his 
r,  he  was  thrown  entirelj  upon  his 
¥8^9  neouroea^  who,  so  ftr  from  being 
reimMtancei  to  give  him  even  an  or- 
y  educatkMi,  employed  him  as  a 
eiieid,  and  left  hmi  totally  illiterate, 
ipirit  of  adventure  which  at  tluU  pe- 

pervaded  Spain,  induced  him  at 
h  to  quit  hia  Ing^mious  occupation, 
in  company  with  some  other  soldiers 
itune,  to  seek  an  improvement  of  his 
ition  by  a  vojage  of  discovery  towards 
newly-fiiiuia  continent  of  America. 
IQS,  the  edventiuerB^  over  whom  the 
nriang  diapoeition  and  daring  temper 
uem  had  gained  him  considerable 
enoe,  failed  ftom  Panama.  Diego 
igio  T.V  a  person  of  as  obecure  an 
a  m  hunaM^aiid  Hernandez  Lucque, 
xlewMtiCy  being  joined  with  liim  in 
eomoMind.  The  Spaniards  arrived, 

enieriencing  several  difficulties,  in 
ip  when,  taking  advantage  of  a  civil 
then  niing  in  that  country,  they  be- 
9  the  afliee^  and,  eventually,  the  en- 
0%  of  Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa,  as  he 
arioualy  callea,  the  reignmg  inca. 
icbenmsly  aeizing  upon  the  person  of 
monarchy  at  a  friendly  banquet  to 
tkk  they  had  invited  him  and  his  whole 
1^  they  fint  compelled  him  to  purchase, 
I  enonnoiia  price,  a  temporary  reprieve 
I  a  death  which  they  had  determined 
bould  eventually  underao;  and,  hav- 
Hioeeeded  in  extorting  from  him,  it  is 

a  houae  full  of  the  precious  metals 
raj  of  ruMom,  afler  a  mock  trial  for  a 
anded  conspiracy,  condemned  him  to 
iimt,  allowing  him  to  be  first  ntranglcd, 
.  reward  for  becoming  a  Christinn. 
newa  of  their  success  brought  a  coii- 
mUe  acceesion  of  strength  from  Eu- 
I  to  the  invaders ;  and  Pizarro,  in  order 
MXMolidata  his  empire,  founde«I,  in 
S  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  intended 
le  capital  of  his  possessions ;  but  tlie 
3id  between  tlie  chiefs  of  the  ex|KMli- 
,  which  even  a  sense  of  their  common 
mr  had  from  the  beginning  failed 
|ly  to  suppress,  when  this,  tlicir  solo 
i  of  union,  was  withdrawn,  broke  out 

open  violence,  and,  in  the  struffgic 
eh  enaued,  Almagro,  now  in  his  sev- 
-fiflh  year,  was  defeated,  taken  pris- 

and  stranded,  by  Ferdinand  Pizar- 
mcher  to  the  general.  This  catastro- 
,  which  look  place  in  1587,  was 
iged  four  years  afterwards  by  the  son 
le  Tictiniyand  bearing  tlie  same  name, 
1^  having  organized  a  conspiracy 


against  the  destroyers  of  his  father,  broke 
into  the  palace  at  Lima,  and,  afler  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  succeeded  in  despatch- 
ing Francisco  Pizairo.  It  is  impossible 
to  refuse  to  this  adventurer  the  credit  of 
considerable  military  as  well  as  political 
talent,  though  the  one  was  sullied  by  his 
extreme  baroarity,  tlie  other  by  his  perfidv 
and  heartless  dissimulation.  His  assassi- 
nation took  place  June  2G,  1541.  (Seo 
JUakuudpa^  and  Peru,) 

Pizzicato,  or  Pizz.  (Ao/um);  an  ex- 
pression particularly  applicable  to  violin 
music,  and  implying  that  the  movement, 
or  the  passage  over  which  it  is  written,  is 
to  be  pNerforraed  by  the  fingera  instead  of 
the  bow. 

Place,  La.  (See  Lmlaee.) 

PuLoiAaisM.   (See  Plagium,) 

Plagium,  in  the  Roman  law,  is  the 
crime  of  stealing  the  slave  of  another,  or 
of  kidnapping  a  free  person,  in  order  to 
make  him  a  slave.  According  to  German 
law,  it  is  the  getting  forcible  possession  of 
a  man's  {lerson,  so  as  to  restrain  him  of 
his  liberty.  Metaphorically,  it  is  used  for 
the  act  of  stealing  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  another,  by  publisliing  them  as  one^ 
own.  Plagiarism,  though  often  practised, 
is  not  unfrequently  charged  where  a  sec- 
ond invention  has  taken  place,  since  the 
most  striking  figures,  for  instance,  are 
those  which  are  most  likely  to  suggest 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  persons.  The 
idea  of  raising  all  the  roofs  of  a  city,  and 
looking  into  the  interior  of  the  houses, 
used  by  Quevedo  and  Le  Sage,  might 
easily  occur  to  a  person  iniacqnainted 
with  their  works,  as  the  writer  has  liad 
occasion  to  know.  Such  repetitions  of 
course  become  more  and  more  likely  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  books  and 
educated  men  increases. 

Plague  ;  a  disease  characterized  by  a 
contagious  typhus,  and  entire  prostration 
of  tlie  strength,  and  certain  local  symp- 
toms, as  bulH)e8,  carbuncles,  and  livid 
spots  [pttechiiB).  The  latter  are  in  tliis 
connexion  tla:  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  ])lague,  since  the  former  also  appear 
in  other  nialigpant  diseases.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  imtient  gcnerallv  experiences 
great  intrntal  dejection  and  debility  of  Ixnly, 
slight  chills  alternating  with  heats,  which 
are  aflerwanls  succi*eded  by  a  burning 
beat  within,  and  a  heaviness  oXumi  the 
hcod ;  then  follows  8tii|)or ;  the  eyes  aro 
glaring,  glazed,  or  wild  and  siNirkling; 
the  iiice  appears  whitit«li  and  livid,  and  the 
patient  is  melancholy,  niomse  or  anxionts 
faint  and  delirious.  In  many  cases,  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  occur.   The  thirst  is 
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unquenchable,  the  tongue  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish, the  8[)eech  indistinct.  In  tlie 
progress  of  the  disease,  the  face  often  be- 
comes red,  the  respiration  quick  and  un- 
easy, and  bilious,  green  or  bloody  and 
black  matter,  is  vomited.  The  delirium 
often  becomes  fierce ;  the  urine  is  some- 
times turbid,  black,  whitish  or  bloody; 
and  hemorrhages  take  place,  when  death 
does  not  immediately  ensue ;  buboes  ap- 
pear in  the  groins,  the  arm-pits,  the  paro- 
tids, and  other  places,  with  carbuncles, 
small,  white,  yellowish,  black  spots,  over 
the  whole  body. .  The  fear,  anxiety  and 
despair  which  seize  the  patient  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  plague,  increase 
the  danger  of  tlie  disease.  Death,  in 
many  cases,  takes  place  on  the  first  day, 
and  frequently  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
a])pearance,  but  sometimes  not  till  the 
second  or  third  day.  It  is  considered 
&vorable  if  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  ap- 
pear at  die  same  time,  are  very  numerous, 
and  terminate  in  suppuration.  They 
eiUier  terminate  in  suppuration,  or  become 
indurated,  ai^  healed  or  cut  out  In  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  plague,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  communicated,  veiy 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained, 
acconling  to  the  state  of  medical  science. 
In  early  times,  when  calamitous  events, 
the  causes  of  which  were  not  understood, 
were  attributed  to  spirits  and  demons,  the 
plague  was  also  ascribed  to  their  influ- 
ence. At  a  Inter  period,  it  was  accounted 
for  by  changes  in  die  air,  poisonous  va- 
pors which  descended  from  the  atmos- 
phere, or  to  clouds  of  insects  which  were 
received  into  the  body  by  inspiration,  or 
in  the  food,  or  by  absorption  through  the 
skin,  and  tims  corrupted  the  blood.  Phy- 
sicians, according  to  the  tendency  of  their 
tlieories,  found  the  cause  in  die  excess  of 
sulphureous  matter  in  the  blood,  or  in  its 
coagulation  or  resolution,  &c.  Many 
have  considered  it  as  not  contagious :  at 
present,  most  have  been  convinced  by 
experience  of  its  contagious  character.* 

•  Doctor  Madden,  who  paid  much  attention  to 
tliis  subject,  says,  "  I  am  thoroorhly  persuaded 
that  pla^ic  is  both  contagious  and  infectious;  at 
one  {)onod  epidemical,  at  another  en<iemical in 
plain  Cno^li^h,  that  the  miasma  may  be  commimi- 
cated  b^  the  touch  or  by  the  breatn :  that  in  one 
period  it  h  confined  to  a  particular  uistrict,  and  at 
another  is  dihscmiuated  among  the  people.  But 
if  plague  have  one  form  more  decided  tlian  an- 
other, it  is  the  endemic."  He  considers,  how- 
ever, that  the  conta/jfion  generally  derives  its  vio- 
lence and  virulence  from  want  of  ventilation,  the 
plague  chambers  in  tlic  East  being  generally 
clo>»ed  and  crowded  with  patients,  by  which 
means  the  air  in  them  is  rendered  extremely 


The  plague  is  a  speciAc  disease,  and  can 
originate  of  itself  only  in  certain  countrisiL 
Hot  weather,  bad  air  and  food,  and  filthi- 
ness,  favor  its  production  and  propogi- 
tion.f  The  nature  of  the  disease  seeins  to  i 
consist  in  a  diminution  of  the  vital  eneny, 
which  may  be  so  rapid  and  universal,  tEat 
the  component  parts  of  the  aystem,  paitic- 
ularly  Uie  blood,  lose  their  natural  proper-  i 
ties,  and  become  corrupted,  and  Ufe  is  de- 
stroyed before  the  nervous  system  is  aUe 
to  coimteract  the  eflects.    When  tiiB 
progress  of  the  disease  is  not  so  rapid,  ths 
vital  energy  which  remains  is  exhauated 
by  febrile  excitements  and  local  inflam- 
mation.  Dissections  have  shown  ooUee- 
tions  of  coagulated  or  decomposed  fluid, 
black  blood,  inflammations  of  lai^ge  por- 
tions of  the  skin,  and  cait^uncles  in  great 
numbers.    The  buboes  discbarge  an 
offensive  matter,  and  extend  far  inwari 
The  carbuncles  which  precede  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  contain  dead  pum^ 
also  generally  reach  deep  inwards.  When 
nature  possesses  sufficient  vigor,  the  in- 
flammations are  on  theiakin  nSher  than  in 
the  interior.   The  buboes  sooo  tenrnnUi 
in  suppuration,  and  the  caibunclea,  when  | 
cut,  aischarge  a  less  corrupt  matter,  and  ^ 
&11  off.  The  fever  is  carried  oflT  bj  a  vio- 
lent sweat:  the  recovery  is  slow.   When  ^ 
the  disease  is  completely  developed,  it  i 
is  contagious :  to  this  is  owing  the  ^ 
terrible  devastations  which  it  causn  « 
There  is  littie  doubt  that  the  plague  ap-  I 
peared  in  the  most  ancient  times,  piB<* 
ticuktrly  where  a  numerous  popukiios 
was  crowded  together  in  the  warm  en-  i- 
mates;  but  we  must  not  consider  evciy  i 
disease  as  the  plague  which  has  been  so 
called  by  historians,  as  they  oflen  mtm  i 
by  the  term  nothing  more  than  a  malig- 
nant disorder  prevaiOng  over  a  coQsidart- 
ble  extent  of  country.   Among  the  mM 
famous  instances  is  the  plague  described 
in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Thucydidei^ 
which,  in  the  third  year  of*^  the  Pelopoa- 
nesian  war  (430  B.  C),  ravaged  Adiem^ 

foul.— See  Let  XVIII,  in  his  7\-areU  m 
Turkey,  Egypt,  6u:.  (republished  Philndeliikia, 
1830). 

t  "  Both  plague  and  malaria/'  says  doctor 
Madden, "  have  their  origin  in  potrefaction,  ci- 
haling  an  invisible  vapor,  which  can  only  be  cs* 
timated  by  its  consequences.   Malaria  oiifuisM  I 
in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  FiafBi^  I 
according  to  my  opmion,  orieiiiates  in  the  pidr»»  ' 
faction  of  animal  matter.  The  prodactkn  «f  * 
both,  of  course,  depends  on  certain  stales  tt  j 
moisture  and  heat,  which,  in  other  places,  of  e«si  ^ 
a  damper  climate  and  liigfaer  temperature, 
wanting  to  the  generation  of  these  discasi^* 
(Mad.  fib.  ntp.)  ^ 
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snd  by  die  Spartans.  A  large 
fOM  inhabitantB  of  Attica  bad  fled 
ily:  fear»  anxiety,  want  or  bad- 
roriaion,  and  the  corruption  of 
used  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
1,  produced  and  profrngBted  the 
die  city.  Death  generally  ensu- 
e  seventh  or  ninth  day.  The 

Jerusalem  (A.  D.  7S),  when  it 
jed  by  the  Romans,  is  described 
IIH.  IQ  Rome,  the  plague  exist- 
77)  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian;  of 
urelius  (170),  when  it  raced  over 

Europe  and  Asia;  of  Commo- 
9]L  and  particuhu'ly  of  Gallienus 
when  5000  persons  are  said  to 
1  daily  in  Rome.  From  that 
plague  has  always  continued  to 
laly,  Greece,  Asia  and  Africa, 
1  paitjculariy  in  the  populous 

instance  in  Constantinople,  m 
of  Justinian,  in  544,  when  1000 
gen  are  sud  to  have  been  insuf- 
r  the  interment  of  tiie  dead. 
Ue  pl^ue  continued  its  ravages 
oany  with  but  short  intervals.  In 
peared  under  the  name  of  putis 
If  in  Treves,  in  588  in  Maraeilles. 
nenth  centuiy,  it  was  in  Saxony, 
t  jMevailed  all  over  Gernianv, 
1  o75  to  877,  was  particularly 
:  in  Suonv  and  Misnia,  as  was 
ease  in  964  In  the  eleventh 
t  broke  out  in  Germany  at  least 
mostly  after  or  during  a  famine, 
I  with  so  much  violence  that  it 
red  ibat  all  mankind  was  doom- 
wept  away  bj^it.  Tliis  unfortu- 
rpreTented  the  taking  of  effectual 
cneck  it ;  and  apathy  in  suffer- 
onndered  as  an  act  of  piety.  In 
!iL  however,  the  Jews  were  sus- 
*  having  poisoned  the  wells,  as, 
n  times,  the  Hungarian  peosant- 
fced  the  nobiUty,  when  tlie  chol- 
us  swept  away  so  many  of  the 
ism:  in  fact,  the  ignorant  of  all 

been  inclined  to  a6cril)e  general 
preaduig  diseases,  whoso  true 
e  unknown,  or  disbelieved  by 
loiwned  wells.  Thus  tlie  writer 
that,  when  the  ophthalmia  broke 
e  Pniasian  army  in  1813,  many 
the  French  had  poisoned  the 
imilar  notions  were  entertained 
r  French  soldiera  durinjr  the 
hkh  swept  them  off  in  Egypt 
elfth  century,  tlie  plague  prevail- 
nnany  above  twenty-five  years, 
iteenth  century,  it  wos  brought 
»pe  fay  the  cnisaders.  From  l347 

timvened  all  Europe,  and  was 


then  called  the  bkuk  death.  Since  that  time 
it  has  never  rased  with  so  much  violence. 
Boccaccio,  in  me  introduction  to  his  Deca- 
has  given  a  lively  description  of  its 
physical  and  moral  effects  in  Florence  in 
134a  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  it  raged  in  all  Europe,  and  was 
accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  suf- 
ferings. The  historians  of  itiat  time  give 
the  most  horrible  picture  of  distress.  In 
the  mxteenth  century,  the  plague  a^n 
raged,  and,  in  1563,  was  introduced  uito 
England,  by  the  return  of  an  English  ar- 
my from  the  continent  At  the  same 
time,  the  sweating  sickness  prevailed  on 
the  continent,  which  had  been  imported 
from  England,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  cenmiy :  it  was  called  in  Germa- 
ny the  English  sweai,  and  spread  ftom 
the  seaports  over  Germany,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy.  Though  some  means 
were  already  taken  against  the  plague,  for 
instance,  lazarettos  built,  yet  it  raged  in 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  im,  iea&,  1G36  and  1G65,  it  mode 
great  ravaj^^s  in  England.  As  the  plague 
never  entirely  ceases  in  tlie  East,  in 
Greece,  and  European  and  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, it  has  continually  been  introduced  1^ 
vessels  into  the  ports  of  Italy  and  France, 
and  has  also  been  |)ropagated  -in  Western 
Europe,  through  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Transylvania.  The  quarantine  rules  have 
not,  in  general,  been  strictly  observed, 
and,  as  late  as  1720,  a  Levantine  vessel 
im|>orted  the  plague  into  Marseilles,  which 
soon  spread  all  over  Provence.  In  1795 
and  1/96,  it  extended  over  the  countries 
on  the  Turkish  frontiers,  but  was  checked 
by  the  skill  of  the  physicians. — See  HistO' 
ryofthe  Plag^ie  in  Sirmia  (in  German). — 
R  oroke  out  in  1816  at  Noia,  a  town  in 
Naples.  The  ancients  endeavored  to  avert 
the  pla^e  by  sacrifices,  the  Christians  by 
processions  and  prayere.  The  ancient 
physicians  tried  several  modes  of  treat- 
ment, among  them  sweating.  The  re- 
searches of  modem  physicians  have  given 
us  a  greater  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  of  its  remedies,  than  were 
I)08sesscd  formerW,  when  want  of  cour- 
age was  quite  as  ratal  as  want  of  knowl- 
edge. Precautions  against  contagion,  and 
when  that  has  once  occurred,  the  speedy 
expulsion  of  the  poison  from  the  system, 
the  diminution  oi  the  internal  inflamma- 
tion, the  preservation  of  tlie  vigor  of  the 
arterial  blood,  the  strengthening  of  the 
nerves,  the  promotion  of  suppuration,  the 
seasonable  resolution  of  the  carbuncles, 
are  the  main  points  of  the  treatment 
Baldwin,  Englisn  consul-general  at  Afez- 
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andria,  recommended  (1795)  oil  friction, 
which  has  been  tried  with  success.  Hav- 
ing observed  that  the  oil  porters  were 
never  attacked,  he  concluded  that  olive- 
oil  was  a  preservative  against  the  plague ; 
and  his  expectations  were  surpassed  by 
the  favorable  results  of  his  process.  As 
soon  as  anv  symptom  of  the  pla^e  is 
perceived,  the  body  of  the  patient  is  vig- 
orously and  quickly  rubbed  'with  warm 
oil,  and  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  This 
application  is  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat, 
which  is  promoted  by  elder  tea.  The 
friction  is  repeated  once  or  twice  a  dav, 
until  a  violent  sweat  is  produced.  If 
there  are  buboes,  they  must  be  freauentiy 
rubbed  with  oil,  until  suppuration  follows. 
Doctor  Madden,  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  gives  the  following  as  the  results 
of  his  experience,  both  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  treatment 
of  it :     I  have  givenplague  the  name  of 

ru8  gravissimus.  The  symptoms,  from 
first,  are  general  debility,  congestion 
about  the  heart,  not  depending  on  inflam- 
mation, but  on  the  putrescent  state  of  the 
circulation.  It  differs  littie  from  putrid 
typhus,  except  in  its  duration  and  erup- 
tions. In  every  stage  of  plague,,  nature 
appears  to  lie  prostrate  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  poisonous  miasma ;  and,  when 
the  patient  sinks  at  last,  it  is  from  the 
want  of  force  in  the  constitution  to  drive 
out  the  eruptions  on  the  surface.  The 
bubo  recedes,  or  the  carbuncle  diminishes, 
or  neither  appear  at  all  extenmlfy;  but 
they  have  seized  on  the  internal  vital  or- 
gans, and  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
has  been  shown  by  dissection  to  have  been 
carbuncles  on  tiie  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  or 
mesenteric  glands:  in  short,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  glandular  system  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  I  have  se^n  all  the 
different  species  of  plague  enumerated  by 
Russel  and  the  French  authors,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  all 
these  different  species  of  plague  to  be  the 
svmptoms  of  one  class  only ;  and  I  assert, 
there  is  but  one  indication  to  fulfil,  name- 
ly, to  assist  nature  to  expel  the  poison  by 
strengthening  the  exhausted  powers  of  the 
constitution,  and  enabling  it  to  throw  out 
the  morbific  matter.  By  what  means  is 
this  to  be  done  ? — whether  by  emetics,  by 
purgatives,  by  bleeding,  by  calomel,  by 
mercurial  unction,  or  by  oil  friction? 
There  is  none  of  these  means  I  have  not 
tried,  and  out  of  tiie  first  eleven  patients 
so  treated  I  lost  nine.  I  had  recourse  to 
another  mode  of  cure:  Strong  stimulants, 
diffusable  and  permanent,  I  now  tried.  I 
commenced  with  wine  and  brandy  the 


first  moment  I  saw  the  patient, 
the  eye  was  suffused,  tlie  cheel 
and  the  skin  arid,  or  tlie  low  de 
in  or  not,  I  administered  it  in  tl 
ing  manner :  The  first  dose 
bier  6f  hot  brandy  and  water,  t 
third  spirit.  This  sometimes  wa 
and  again  repeated:  the  secon 
usually  remained  on  the  storaac 
the  course  of  two  hours,  it  gen( 
duced  perspiration,  even  afle 
powder  had  failed.  Two  or  th 
afler  the  first  dose,  another  was 
and  the  patient  would  feel  h 
burning  pain  at  the  hearL  If 
supervened,  it  ^vas  again  repet 
during  the  day,  it  was  now  gi 
four  or  six  hours,  according  u 
stances.  The  buboes  commonly 
in  size,  and  profuse  sweating 
followed  by  petechuB,  or  livid  sp 
chest:  when  I  saw  this,  I  was  al 
of  my  patient.  The  second  day, 
ed  the  stren^  of  the  dose;  i 
one  third  spirit,  I  gave  one  h 
eight  hours :  no  intoxication  can 
a  lethargic  drowsiness  was 
enough,  continuing  till  the  pc 
broke  out,  or  carbuncles  appea 
nally.  If,  on  the  tiiird  day,  ti 
viras  decidedly  better,  I  kept  up  t 
ment  with  strong  Cyprus  wint 
quent  but  small  doses  of  two  tabl 
ful  every  two  hours ;  but,  if  the  I 
toms  were  unabated,  I  continue 
the  hot  liraiKly  and  water  in 
quantities,  till  some  decided  c\u 
place.  This  active  treatment  it 
dom  necessary  to  pursue  beyond 
day ;  indeed,  in  plague,  if  tiie  lm 
to  the  sixth  day,  he  is  very  likelj 
er;  but  the  third  day  is  that 
most  to  be  feared.  The  only  01 
ment  was  once  or  twice  opening 
els  with  enemas,  for  purgativf 
mouth  do  no  senice,  and  spo 
body  frequently  with  vinegar  ai 
the  head  was  constantly  kept  so: 
towels  dipped  in  vinegai-,  and  tl 
were  poulticed  with  very  hot  C4 
sufficiently  jiot  to  give  pain,  and 
allowed  to  burst  spontaneousi; 
this  treatment,  at  the  rate  of  se 
per  cent,  recovered.  In  Candi 
imtients,  five  recovered ;  and  son 
were  almost  hopeless  cases  whe 
to  treat  them.  Every  thing  in 
course  depends  on  early  treati 
in  a  disease  which  commoni) 
course  in  three  days,  there  is  i 
be  lost." 
Plain-Song  ;  the  name  givi 
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Mtkal  chant,  when  in  its  most 
},  and  without  those  harmonic 
I  with  which  it  has  long  since 
led  by  cuUvated  science. 
ifcuNED.  (See  Mechanics.) 
jiiUM.  (See  Orrery,) 
!*UK.  The  Occidental  planci 
ood  (platanua  Oceidmiatis\  vs, 
iduous  trees,  the  largest  pro- 
he  American  forest  It  abounds 
tains  the  largest  size  alonff  the 
ers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
eniecially  along  ttie  banks  of 

Here  stocks  are  sometimes 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  diame- 
sginning  only  to  give  out  their 
es  at  the  height  of  sixty  orsev- 
ind  near  the  summits  of  the 
I  trees.  At  other  times,  this 
at  the  base  into  several  huge 
edly,  surpasdng  its  neighbors  in 
ea  not  appear  to  exist  north  of 
\  and  is  inferior  in  size  for 
ice  south  of  this  point;  neither 
nt  in  the  lower  parts  of  tlie 
States.  A  moist  and  cool  soil 
pensable,  for  it  is  never  found 
mds.  In  the  Western  States, 
isually  known  by  the  name  or 
ind  in  some  districts  is  called 

The  trunk  and  branches  are 
Ih  a  smooth,  pale-green  bark, 
lis  of  which  detaches  itself  in 
ie  roots,  wh^n  first  taken  from 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
>peani  on  exposure  to  light  in 
;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  pal- 
»bed ;  and  the  flowers  are  uuit- 
gk>bular,  pendent  balls.  The 
asoning,  takes  a  dull  red  color, 
led,  and  susceptible  of  a  good 
spwdily  decays  on  exposure  to 
When  thoroughly  season- 
le  used  in  tlie  intenor  of  houses, 
ict  of  warping  is  attributed  to 
ineC-makers  rarely  employ  it 
tedsteads,  which,  when  coated 
I19  retain  their  color. — ^The  Ori- 
,  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients 
38ty  of  its  appearance,  resem- 
«edinff  in  every  respect,  and 
ime  relation  to  the  forests  of 
na.  The  wood,  in  those  ro- 
3  it  abounds,  is  frequently  em- 
le  arts,  and  is  said  to  acquire 
esB  by  being  kept  under  water 
rears,— en  experiment  which 
worth  repeating  on  our  own 

(fhrni  vXoTCw,  to  wander) ;  mov- 
vhich  shine  reflecting  the 
I  MiOi  around  which  they  re- 


volve. Homer  and  Ilesiod  were  already 
acquainted  with  Venus,  but  considered  the 
momioff  and  evening  stars  as  two  differ- 
ent bocues.  Democritus  supposed  that 
there  were  several  planets.  Pythagoras 
discovered  the  identity  of  the  morning  and 
evening  stars ;  and,  in  the  fourth  year  be- 
fore Christ,  Eudoxus  brought  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  motions  of  the  five  planets 
then  known,  from  tlie  Eg}'ptians  to  the 
Greeks.  In  addition  to  these  five  planets. 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, five  others  liave  been  discovered  in 
modem  times:  Herschel  (Georgium  Si- 
diis,  or  Uranus),  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Vesta;  so  that,  including  the  earth  and 
moon,  there  are  now  known  eleven  pri- 
mary and  eighteen  secondary  planets  (sat- 
ellites, or  moons).  Like  tlie  earth,  many 
of  them,  if  not  all,  have  tlio  motion  of  ro- 
tation on  their  axis,  whence  arise  day  and 
night,  and  a  common  motion  around  the 
sun,  around  which  they  revolve  from  west 
to  east,  through  south,  in  elliptical  orbits^ 
generally  making  a  small  angle  with  the 
ecliptic,  in  diflercnt  times,  depending  on 
their  distances  from  the  sun.  The  planet 
nearest  the  sun  is  Mercury,  though  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  miles  distant  from  it.  It 
completes  its  revolution  around  the  sun  in 
eichty-ei^ht  days,  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  315  miles  a  second.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  six  old  planets,  its  bulk  bein*^  only 
one  eighteenth  of  tliat  of  the  earth.  Its 
time  of  rotation  on  its  axis  is  twenty-four 
hours  five  and  a  half  minutes,  and  its  ec- 
centricity is  much  greater  than  that  of 
either  of  tliic  other  five  old  planets,  or  of 
Uranus.  Next  to  Mercury  is  placed  Ve- 
nus, at  a  distance  of  sixty-i>ight  millions 
of  miles  from  the  sun,  around  which  it  re- 
volves in  225  days,  having  a  mean  veloci- 
ty of  21  miles  a  second.  It  turns  011  its 
axis  in  twenty-three  hours  twenty-one 
minutes,  as  is  known  from  observation  of 
the  8i)ots  on  its  surface.  Mountains  have 
also  been  obscr\Td  in  it,  the  lieight  of 
some  of  which  is  computed  to  exceed 
eighteen  miles.  Seen  from  the  earth,  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury  exhibit  phas(^s  similar  to 
tliose  of  the  moon,  sometimes  a])pearing 
nearly  full,  sometimes  half  illuminated,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  sometimes 
l)ecoming  invisible  by  turning  to  us  the 
dark  side.  In  size,  Venus  is  ncorly  equal 
to  the  earth,  ond  in  her  i>erigee  approaclies 
it  within  27,600,000  miles,  though  in  her 
apogee,  she  may  recede  1()5,G0(),0U0  miles 
from  it.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge 
of  a  moon  belonging?  to  VeiiuH ;  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  one  scorns  to  have  been 
fotmded  on  a  mistake.  Mercury  and  Ve- 
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nus  appear,  at  dmea,  like  black  spots  pass- 
ing across  the  face  of  the  sun,  whenever, 
in  their  motion  in  thehr  orbits,  like  the 
moon  in  solar  eclipses,  they  enter  theplane 
of  the  ecliptic  wimin  a  few  hours  or  their 
inferior  conjunction.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury  or  Venua 
A  transit  of  the  latter  planet  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, two  only  taking  place  in  about 
120  years.  Those  of  Mercury  are  much 
more  frequent  The  next  transit  of  Ve- 
nus will  take  place  in  1874 ;  the  next  of 
Mercury,  May  5  of  the  present  year,  1832, 
and  May  7, 1835,  both  of  which  will  be 
visible  in  the  U.  States.  These  two  plan- 
ets, which  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the 
earth,  are  called  the  inferior  planets,  and 
those  more  distant  are  called  the  superior. 
Next  in  order  to  the  earth  (q.  v.)  and  its 
moon  (q.  v.]  is  Mars,  143  million  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sun.  In  its  orbit,  which  it 
accomplishes  in  one  year  and  322  davs,  it 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  fifteen  miles  a 
second.  It  is  flattens  at  the  poles  about 
one  sixteenth  of  its  diameter,  and  turns 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  thirty-nine  min- 
utes on  its  axis,  which  is  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  anffie  of  sixty-one 
degrees.  The  sur&ce  of  Mars  is  about 
one  fourth  that  of  the  earth,  and,  his  den- 
sity being  less,  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
only  one  seventh.  Spots  and  belts  are 
oflen  observed  on  Mars ;  from  which  it  is 
conjectured  tiiat  it  has  a  dense  atmos- 
phere. Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  there 
IS  a  great  distance,  which  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  there  was  some  body  between 
them ;  and  this  conjecture  was  verified,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  four  new  planets.  January  1, 
1801,  Piazzi  (q.  v.),  at  Palermo,  discovered 
Ceres,  which,  at  a  distance  of  263  million 
miles  from  the  sun,  completes  its  revolu- 
tion in  four  years  seven  months,  moving 
with  a  mean  velocity  of  Hi  miles  a  sec- 
ond. On  account  of  its  small  size,  it  is 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and,  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  This 
discovery  was  followed,  March  28, 1802, 
by  that  of  Pallas  by  Olbers,  at  Bremen. 
It  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  accomplishes  its  revolution  in  about 
the  same  time  as  Ceres.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  rather  lai^r  than  either  Ve8ll^  Ju- 
no or  Ceres.  This  planet  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  by  the  great  inclination 
of  its  orbit  tO  the  ecliptic  Juno,  which 
revolves  around  the  sun  in  four  years  and 
four  months,  commonly  appears  like  a  star 
of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  was  discov- 
ered September  I,  1804^  bf[  Hardmg,  at 


LilienthaL  Fnialty,  March  29, 
hers  discovered  Ve^  which  ai 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh  magnitud 
million  of  miles  from  the  sun,  i 
pletes  its  revolution  around  tb 
three  years  and  eight  months, 
the  largest  of  the  known  planets, 
tance  of  490  million  miles  from 
accomplishes  its  revolution,  at  tb 
seven  miles  a  second,  in  eleven  y 
314  days,  and  is  attended  by  fou 
which  were  discovered  by  G 
Florence,  January  7, 1610,  and  tl 
of  which  has  a  diameter  nearly 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth, 
ameter  of  Jupiter  itself  is  1 1  ^  tim* 
than  the  diameter  of  the  earth ;  ii 
is  118  times,  and  its  bulk  1281  tin 
er  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  ni 
fifty-six  minutes  it  revolves  on 
which  is  inclined  at  an  anffle  o 
seven  degrees  to  its  orbit,  and  at  ti 
is  flattened  one  fourteenth  of  its 
On  the  surfiice  of  this  planet  belt 
to  the  equator  are  usually  obser 
nearly  twice  the  distance  of  Ji 
900  million  miles  from  the  sun 
passes  through  its  orbit,  5760  mil 
in  length,  in  twenty-nine  years 
days,  accompanied  by  seven  m 
which  five  were  discovered  in  ti 
teenth  century  by  Huygens  ant 
two  in  1789  by  Herschel),  and  b 
remarkable  double  ring,  which 
miles  from  the  surface  of  the  pk 
27,000  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  tb 
between  them  is  about  3000  mi 
cording  to  Herschel,  this  ring  con 
rotation  in  ten  hours  thirty  minui 
that  of  the  planet  itself  is  ten  ho 
teen  minutes.  Finally,  the  knov 
our  solar  svstem  was  enlarged,  I 
1781,  by  Herschel's  discovery  of 
gium  Sidus  (Herschel,  Uranus), 
1800  million  miles  distant  fron 
and,  accompanied  by  six  satellite 
plishes  its  revolution  in  eiffhty-fc 
nine  days,  at  the  rate  of  about  f 
a  second.  Its  surface  is  ninet( 
lar^r  than  the  earth's,  but  so  n 
sohd,  that  its  quantity  of  matter  h 
times  greater.  To  render  tiie  vast 
from  the  planets  to  the  sun  more 
hensible,  an  illustration,  addressi 
senses,  is  often  drawn  from  the 
of  a  cannon  ball,  moving  at  th( 
eight  miles  a  minute.  With  Uit 
a  cannon  ball  would  go  from  t 
Mercury  in  nine  and  a  half  yea 
nus  in  eighteen^  to  the  earth  ii 
five,  to  Mars  in  thirty-eight,  to 
sixty,  to  Juno  in  sixty-six,  to  C 
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m  in  ^xtr-nine,  to  Jupiter  In  190,  to 
m  in  938,  and  to  Uranus  or  Herschel 
whik*  it  would  go  from  the  earth 
e  moon  in  tweuty-tlirce  days. 
uiviMETRT  ;  tiiat  part  of  geometry 
rh  considerB  Hues  and  plane  figures, 
out  any  regard  to  heights  or  deptha 
iroetry  is  particularly  restricted  to  the 
luntion  of  planes  and  other  surfaces, 
sootmdistin^iuished  from  stereometry, 
m  mensuration  of  solids,  or  ca[iacities 
iiph,  breadth  and  depth. 
^lAHisrHERE;  a  projection  of  the  sphere, 
ilfl  various  circles  on  a  plane,  as  u|K)n 
or  tbe  like.  In  this  sense,  maps  of 
leaveiis  and  the  earth,  exhii>iting  the 
idians  and  other  circles  of  tlie  sptiere, 
be  called  planisphtres. 
uurr.  Plants  are  gencndly  defined  as 
g  organized  bodies  without  voluntary 
on.  ^8ee  Animal.]  In  this  case,  iiow- 
f  as-  in-  numberless  others,  it  is  much 
sr  fo  UBdersttind  the  word  than  to  find 
efinition  •sufficiently  comprehensive 
Bufliciently  exclusive.  Plants  consist, 
all  organized  bodies,  of  solid  and  fluid 
k  To  the  (brmer  belong  the  cellular 
tance,  tbe  various  vessels,  the  fibres 
tUe  pith  (see  Medulla) ;  to  the  latter 
ng  the  aap  and  the  ^wous  juices,  as 
as  tbe  air  contained  in  plants.  The 
tlie  aap  and  the  juices  have  appropri- 
resaek.  Tlie  entire  or  proper  vessels, 
ailed,  ars  intended  to  contain  the  pro|>- 
uieea  of  tbe  plant,  and  are  goiieraUy 
id  filled  with  oils  or  resinous  juices, 
ly  are  generallv  in  bundles  in  the  cel- 
r  part  of  the  baric,  and  are  found  in 
young  alioott  of  almost  every  phuiL 
i  tpM  veaaels^fio  called  from  their  ap- 
laace,  are  the  largest  of  the  vegetable 
idi^  aiMl  in  many  plants  their  structure 
inUe  to  tbe  naked  eye.  Their  nature 
1  tbeir  real  economy  are  very  obscure. 
By  are  situated  round  the  medulla  of 
jQung  aliootB  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
e  pafftraUd  vessels  are  cylindrical 
ciy  the  aidea  of  which  are  said  to  be 
itedwitfa  minute  perforations.  They 
apparantlv,  no  office  but  that  of  air 
■dn  Tbe  fluid  substances  of  plants 
ve  in  the  veaaeb  just  enumerated.  The 
pr  jaicea  contain  nourishment  adapt- 
or anmilation  into  the  suhatauce  of  the 
IL  They  oorrRepond  in  plants  to  what 
edl  in  aniroab  Uood^  and  may  well  be 
ipared  with  it  aa  to  their  functions.  In 
lyriokigica]  respect,  many  points  of  cor-* 
Nxidenee  between  animals  and  plants 
ofaaerfable.  Power  of  contraction,  irrita- 
nt power  of  ibrmation,  power  of  rcpro- 
tioo,  and  other  powers^  are  poasessed 
OL.  s.  15 


by  plants  as  well  as  by  animals,  though  in  a 
lower  degree.  The  vital  power  preserves 
in  ])lnnt8,  us  it  does  in  animal  iKKties,  in  all 
the  changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  the 

{>ecuiiar  character  of  the  individual ;  and 
>y  it  the  chemic4d  affinity  of  tlie  primi- 
dve  sulistances  of  which  organic  bo<Iies 
consist  is  modified,  so  as  to  be  different 
from  what  it  is  in  inorganic  IxMiies.  If 
this  vital  power  ceases,  the  organic  body 
dies,  mid  iter  component  [larts  liecome  sul>- 
jert  immo<]iatel^  to  the  universal  laws  of 
affinity  prevailing  in  inanimate  nature. 
Whether  <scnsatinn  is  to  l)e  ascribed  to 
]>lauis  is  doubtfiil,  because,  as  yet,  no 
nerves  have  licen  discm'eretl  in  them; 
Olid  the  phenol  nciia  connected  with  cer- 
tain plants,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  sentnition  in  them,  may,  per- 
ha[)s,  lie  reduced  to  simple  irriuibility. 
Motion,  as  a  consequence  of  vital  pwver, 
is  not  to  l)e  denied  to'plants.  Several  of 
them,  under  certain  circumstances,  exhibit 
a  motion  in  certain  external  jmrts,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  animals.  The  motion 
of  the  juices  in  plants  was  known  long 
before  its  cause  was  understood.  Mal- 
pighi  seems  to  have  looked  for  the  cause 
lu  a  movement  of  the  vessels ;  Hriles  in  the 
warindi  of  the  atmosphere ;  lat^r  natural 
ists  have  referred  it  to  mechanicai  -causes, 
considering  the  vessels  of  plants  as  capil-' 
lary  tubes,  (q.  v.)  But  the-  insufficiency 
of  diese  explanations  is  easily  seen,  and  it 
appears  more  correct  toH;onsider  the  irri- 
tability of  die  vessels  as  the*  cause  of  tho 
rising  of  their  juices.  Tliis  view  fs  ton- 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  jui(^^  ceases  to 
rise  if  the  irritabilhy  of  the  vessels  is  dead- 
ened by  electric  shocks.  But  in  what  this 
irritability  connsts,  and  how  it  operates, 
has  not,  as  yet,  lieen  demonstrated.  Only 
its  existence  is  *known ;  and  ex]M.>rimcnts 
liave  proved  that,  by  certain  artificiol 
meons,  it  may  be  increased'  ns  well  as 
diminished, — ^nay,  entirely  destroyed. 
Warmth,  moreover,  seems  "to  iiiflu<*nre 
the  motion  of  the  juice  in  jilonts  ;  other- 
wise why  should  not  the  irritability  pro- 
duce motion  in  the  juices  in  winter  ?  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  befoni 
the  juices  begin  tq  rise  and  the  growth  to 
proceed.  Cold  '  eather  immediately  pro- 
duces a  check  ift  suspension.  The  iieat 
of  summer  appears  to  weaken  this  irrita- 
bility by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  juices 
move  more  and  more  slowly,  and  kiegin  to 
suind  still  in  autumn.  With  the  irritability 
of  plants,  too,  their  sleep  and  their  turning 
towunls  die  light  is  closely  connected. 
The  former  seems  to  ensue  afler  they  have 
been  in  coutiuued  and  violent  activity.  It 
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is  particularly  oliservahle  in  the  corolla, 
but  also,  iu  a  lower  degree,  iu  the  leaver. 
The  disposition  of  plants  to  turn  towards 
the  lijy^ht  is  easily  seen  iu  such  as  have 
'Ught  from  one  side  oidy,  as  all  the  stalks, 
branches,  leaves  and  blossoms  turn  in  that 
direction. — Another  important  point  in  the 
physiology  of  plants  is  their  bretUhing, 
Tliis  consists  in  an  absorption  and  exhala- 
tion, especially  oliserved  in  the  case  of  the 
leaves.  If  a  fresh  leaf  is  put  in  a  tumbler 
filled  witli  spring-water,  and  ex{K>sed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  soon  appeai-s  cover- 
ed with  small  air-bubbles,  which,  by  de- 
grees, rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  they  burst.  If  they  are  caught,  it 
is  foinid  that  they  contain  oxygen.  The 
light  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  this  phe- 
nomenon ;  mere  heat  is  insufficient  to 
produce  it.  Experiments  res|>ecting  the 
breathing  of  plants  have  led  to  very  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Ingcnhouss  thinks  tliat 
plants  exhale  oxygen  only  in  the  light  of 
the  sun,  but  during  the  night  azote  and 
carbonic  acid  gas.  According  to  Scne- 
bier,  healthy  plaiits  and  their  leaves  do  not 
exhale  any  air  whatever  during  the  night ; 
the  same  was  maintained  by  8pallanzani. 
Ackermann,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  plants,  like  animals,  nmst  continually 
inhale  the  basis  of  vital  air  (oxygen),  and 
exhale  carbonic  acid.  *  But  plants  exhale 
not  only  gaseous  matter ;  fluids  are  evap- 
orated from  them,  tlic  amount  of  which 
is  considerable.  It  is  asserted  that  a  tree 
of  middling  size  evaporates  daily  about 
th'uty  pounds  of  moisture. — As  to  the  odor 
of  plants,  the  recent  progress  of  chemistry 
shows  tliat  the  basis  of  it  docs  not  (as 
might  havel)een  supposed,  of  so  fleeting, 
diffusible,  almost  imponderable,  entirely 
invisible  a  substance,  uffectiug  only  tlie  ol- 
factory nerves)  consist  of  a  gaseous  mat- 
ter. Fourcroy  showed  that  there  docs  not 
exist  a  se{)arute  principle  of  scenL  Tliis 

Kro|)erty  is  us  essential  to  Ixxlies  as  gravity, 
ut  is  proportionate  to  their  volatility  :  the 
most  volatile  bodies  have  the  strongest 
oilor. — The  taste  of  ])lants  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  [iroportions  of  their  elemen- 
tary ingivdicnts,  and  on  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  the  plant  is  ex{)oscd.  The 
rays  of  the  sun,  also,  have  a  |M)werful  in- 
fluence on  it.  Of  the  colors  of  plants  the 
same  is  true  that  has  l)een  said  of  their 
scenL  Even  Aristotle  observed  that  plants 
are  colored  by  the  sun.  Ray,  Bonnet, 
Senebier,  and  others,  made  various  exfier- 
iments  connected  with  this  point.  Sene- 
bier found  that  when  plants  were  put  in  a 
dark  place,  their  green  leaves  l)ecomc  first 
yell6w  on  the  surfiice  and  then  wiiice; 


whilst  young  plants  whicn  nad  grown  up 
in  the  dark,  when  brought  by  him  gradu- 
al! v  to  tlie  Hgbt,  exchanged  tlieir  white 
color  for  yellow,  which,  after  a  while,  tie- 
came  darker,  and  sliowed  bv  de^es  green 
s|>ois,  continually  increasing  m  number 
and  size,  so  that,  afler  some  time,  the 
jMirts  before  white  acquired  a  perfectly 
green  color.  With  blossoms  raised  in  the 
aixrk  the  change  of  color  is  but  slight 
Bonnet  asserts  the  cob|)enition  of  heat 
in  this  process ;  but,  according  to  the  ex* 
]>eriment8  of  Van  Mons  and  Vasalli,  the 
light  of  lamjis  and  of  tlie  moon  operalei 
h)  the  same  way.  The  cause  of  thui  re- 
markable phenomenon  is  at  preaeit 
known.  Plants  become  lighter  in  conte- 
quence  of  combination  with  the  oxygca 
which  they  inhale,  darker  if  they  k!te  it 
The  different  proportion  of  oxygen  to  in 
other  component  parts  gives  the  variom 
gradations  and  shades.  Baturatkm  with 
oxygen  gives  the  yellow  and  white  cokir. 
But  if  a  plant  saturated  with  oxygen  ii 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  sob- 
stance  of  tlie  light  unites  with  the  oxygen, 
tlie  latter  escapes,  and  the  plant  reassuoM 
its  green  color.  For  the  rest,  the  coki 
seeuis  to  have  its  seat  iu  tlie  cellular  sub- 
stance ;  the  epidermis,  however,  ia  with- 
out color.  The  .chemical  analysis  d 
I)lants  shows  that  all  vegetable*  matter 
consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  carbon  aid 
oxygen.  Their  diflTerent  proportions  pro- 
duce the  variety  of  vegetable  aubstonceft 
Of  these  substances  chemistry  has  distin- 
guished frum,fecula  or  starch,  'ugar,  rin- 
ten,  albumen^  gdaiin,  caoutchouc  or  jfjiM 
rufr6€r,  ivojc^jxed  oil,  volatile  ot7,  camphf^ 
resin,  gum-resiny  balsam,  extraciy  Umnitf 
acids,  aroma,  the  bitter,  the  acrid  andAi 
narcotic  principles,  and  ligneous  Jihrt.  Ser- 
eral  of  these  substances  are  capable  of 
transfonnation  into  each  other.  Thus  the 
tasti^less  mucilage  fiasses  into  sugar  or 
acid.  These  changes  ore  pro<hiced  by 
heat,  moisture,  air,  alkalies,  which  change 
more  or  less  tlie  profiortion  of  the  origiiw 
constituents.  The  formation,  thei\'foiT, 
of  the  various  substances  in  vegetal)U'9  is 
the  consequence  of  truly  chemical  o{)en- 
tions,  which  may  Ijeiracetl  from  thegpno 
to  the  ri|>e  fruit.  To  detenniiie  how  ibe 
origiiiul  constituents  are  alitwri)ed  by  li|:bt 
and  heat,  and  united  to  each  other  by  ibe 
vegetable  organization  in  such  a  mauner 
tliut  they  produce  the  various  sulixtaoccs 
of  which  plants  are  com|K>8cd,  and  wiurh 
again,  in  their  last  analysis,  are  n'solftd 
into  those  original  constituents — this  is  the 
problem  of  vefretation.  The  wny  in  whicfc 
plants  grow,  l  c.  in  which  the  nucritioai 
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MM  into  the  plants,  is  thus  stated : — 
'  and  carhon  resolve  themselves  into 
CQuatituent  Ptuts,  enter  into  new 
I,  and  thus  form  the  solid  portions 
DtB.  Hydrogen  separates  from  the 
n  in  order  lo  unite  with  carlK)n,  and 
its,  resin  and  the  like,  are  formed. 

same  time,  oxygen  is  formed  from 
Iter  and  carbonic  acid,  and  passes 
union  with  caloric,  as  oxygen  gas. 
iana  of  these  substances,  the  increase 
i  vegetable  fibres,  or  the  proper 
ly  ia  produced,  though  we  are  not 
>  aee  clearly  the  way  in  which  it  is 
d.  As  to  the  fructincation  of  plants, 
ne  general  theories  exist  as  in  re- 
I  the  fructification  of  animals ;  i.  e. 
MMy  of  evolution,  which  considers 
rm  of  all  creatures  as  already  exist- 
nd  only  waiting  for  the  process 
ia^  to  call  tliem  into  life,  and  tlie 
ifailoaophical  theory  of  actual  gene- 
by  a  wonderful  cooperation  in  the 
zes.  This  process  m  plants  takes 
n  tlie  following  way,  very  similar  to 

the  case  of  animals  : — Plants  have 
md  ieitiale  orgona  of  gpueration, 
may  bo  observed  by  the  nuked  eye ; 
96  parts  are  generally  not  penna- 
8  in  thecaseof  animals,  hut  change 
uctification  has  taken  ])lace.  The 
or  frrina  is  prepared  and  preserved 
unTeBKb  destined  for  this  purpose, 
tuUkara.  Its  finest  part  penetrates 
h  the  stigma,  an  opening  in  the  fc- 
Btt, through  the  pistil  totlipovor}',and 
es  tlie  genns  or  ovules  lying  there, 
noat  plants  both  sexes  are  united  in 
•wer ;  with  a  few  they  are  sefmrated. 
rmcr  are  caWetXperfecl  flowers,  the 
laU  or  female.  Tne  two  latter  either 
on  one  stem  or  belong  to  different 

With  the  (so  called)  perfect  flowers 
cation  is  effected  most  easily ;  ond 
here  the  same  stem  has  male  and 

bloasoms,  no  particular  difficulty 

but  where  the  two  sexes  are  en- 
eoanited,  fructification  takes  place 
vnen  the  two  plants  of  different 
tahd  near  enough  for  the  pollen  of 
le  plant  to  be  carried  to  the  female 

vrind  or  by  bisects.  If  tliis  or  an 
il  fructification  does  not  take  place, 
no  either  falls  off,  or  it  fonns  a 
ivhich,  however,  is  inculpable  of 
lating.   Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the 

by  which  nature  effects  the  fructi- 
1  of  these  plants!  Within  the  flower 
plants  are  generally  glands,  which 
a  honey,  by  which  insects  are  at- 
. ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this,  they 
powder  themselves  in  the  male 


flowers  with  the  pollen.  Visiting  after- 
wards a  female  dower  with  the  same 
view,  they  must  de{>o8it  the  pollen  on 
the  pistil.  In  some  otlier  planbt,  where 
the  male  and  female  parts  in  perfect  flow- 
ers are  placed  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach 
each  other,  little  flies  are  attracted  the 
honey,  but  immediately  upon  their  en- 
trance the  flower  closes,  and  thus  the 
insects,  who  crawl  in  all  directions  to  find 
a  way  of  escope,  are  forced  to  fructify  it. 
Grasses  are  generally  fnictified  by  the 
wind.  Linnsus  founded  his  system  (sex- 
ual system)  on  the  ^nerating  organs  of 
plants.  (See  tlie  arUcle  Botany^  for  other 
systems.]  He  divided  the  whole  vegetable 
world  into  twenty-four  classes.  The 
twenty-three  first  comprise  the  plants  with 
visible  blossoms,  tlie  phaneroframous.  Of 
these,  the  thirteen  first  receive  theiruames 
from  the  numl)cr  of  their  stuniens,  or  male 
organs  of  generation :  their  names  are,  1. 
monandnay  with  one  stamen  ;  2.  diandrtOj 
with  two;  3.  trtandna,  with  three;  4. 
tctrandria,  with  four;  5.  ptntandria^  with 
five ;  6,  hcxandrioj  with  six ;  7.  heptandria^ 
with  seven;  8.  odandriay  with  eight;  9. 
enntandnOf  with  nine  ;  10.  decandna,  with 
ten;  11.  //o/feca7u(na,  with  twelve  to  nine- 
teen ;  \2.ico8ttndria,  with  twenty ;  IS.poly- 
andria,  with  more  than  twenty  stamens. 
In  all  these  classes,  the  orders,  or  first  di- 
visions of  classes,  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  female  parts  of  fmctification  ; 
i.  e.  the  pistils ;  for  instance,  morK^rynia^ 
with  one  pistil;  digynia^  with  two;  trx- 
gynioy  tetrafcyniaj  &c.  The  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  classes  are  determined  rather 
hy  the  situation  of  the  filaments.  They 
are  culled,  14.  ditlmamia^  in  whose  blos- 
soms are  always  mur  stamens,  of  which 
two  are  longer  than  the  n'St — hence  tho 
name;  15.  tclradynamia^  in  whose  blos- 
soms are  always  six  stamens,  of  which 
four  have  longer  filaments  than  the  others. 
Each  of  these  classes  contains  hut  two 
onlers.  Those  in  the  fourteenth  arc  de- 
termined hy  the  circumstance  of  the  seed 
lying  naked  in  the  calyx  {gymnospcnma\ 
or  l)eing  covered  (cmgiospermia).  In  the 
fifleenth  class,  the  onlers  are  determined 
hy  the  comimrative  length'  of  the  pod  or 
siiique,  the  first  being  termed  silicidosck, 
the  second  siliquosa.  In  the  IGth,  17th 
and  IStli  classes,  the  uuml)er  of  bundles 
in  which  the  filaments  are  united,  deter- 
mines the  class;  16.  monadelphia  (one 
brotherhood),  when  the  filaments  are  unit- 
ed in  one  bundle  ;  17.  diadelphia  (two 
hrolheHioods),  when  they  are  united  in 
two;  18.  pdifadelphia  (nmiiy  brotherhoods). 
The  orders  in  these  classes  are  determiu- 
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ed  hj  the  numbcrof  tlie  separate  stamens, 
as  monandrioj  dicmdrick,  triandria, 
19.  Svtiftenesia  (grown  together),  or  com- 
pound flowers.  Ahnost  all  the^  flowers 
belon^ng  to  this  class  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  flowers  united.  This  class 
has  six  ordciH  : — (a.)  polygamia  (equalise 
if  the  compound  flower  consists  of  fierfect 
flowers  only  ;  (b.)  polygamia  supafiua^ 
when  in  one  (u>in|M)uud  flower  there  are 
fertile  female  flowers,  styliferous  as  well 
as  perfect  flovrers  ;  (e.)p(4^fgamiafru8lra' 
ntcL^  when  there  are  .perfect  flowers,  and 
female  flowers,  l^ut  the  fprnier  only  fertile 
and  yielding  see(l ;  (r/.)  polygamia  neceS' 
forioj  in  which  the  reverse  takes  place, 
and  tlie  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  no 
real  stigmas  ;  (c.)  polygamia  stgrtgata,  in 
which  there  are  ^wo  sots  of  calyces,  the 
outer,  or  common  involucniin,  and  an  in- 
ner or  included  qilyx  couuiining  one  or 
more  fluretts  and  thus  producing  as  it 
were  a  doutiiy  comjKiund  flower  ;  (/.) 
numogamia  (an  order  now  abolisiied)  was 
so  named  Iwcquse  it  had  no  com|)ound 
flowers.  20.  GynandriOj  of  which  Uie 
character  is,  tl)at  the  stamens,  one  or  more, 
are  attached  to  (tie  pisul  or  Myleu  The 
orders  are  dctprmi^led  hy  the  number  of 
stamens,  and. are  denominated  m^nandria^ 
diandria,  &c.  21.  Monacia  (one-housed 
plants),  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate, 
yet  on  one  stein.  Tlie  onlcrs  in  this  class 
are  not  only  dotennined  by  the  numtier 
of  stamens,  l)ut  there  are  also  monaddphia^ 
syngentsia  and  gynandria.  In  the  lost  an 
imperfect  i)istil  exists  in  tlie  male  floweis, 
on  which  stand  the  stamens.  22.  Diacia 
(two-housed  plants),  with  entirely  separate 
sexes,  i.  e.  in  which  one  plant  pnxluces 
only  male,  the  other  only  female  flowera. 
The  orders  are  as  in  the  2ist  class.  23. 
Polygamia  (a  class  now  generally  abolished 
and  incor}K)rated  with  diacia)  \  plants 
with  complete  and  incomplete  flowera  dis- 
tril)uted  on  two  or  tliree  diflerent  indi- 
viduals of  tlie  same  species.  The  three 
onlera  of  this  class  are  called  monacia, 
diacia  and  triacia^  according  to  the  mix- 
ture on  one,  two  or  three  stems.  24.  Cn/p- 
tognmia.  To  this  class  Linneeus  reters 
ail  plants  in  which  he  found  no  sexual 
jHirts ;  but  in  many  they  have  been  since 
discovered,  and  even  in  those  in  which 
they  are  not  yet  known,  they  certainly 
are  not  wanting.  It  conbiins  foiuronlers: 
— 1.  fenis ;  2.  mosse?* ;  3.  sea- weeds,  liver- 
worts, lichens ;  and,  4.  fungi.  The  {minis, 
whose  sexual  jMirts  Linnnius  was  unable 
to  determine,  and  which  he  therefore  de- 
jtcribed  in  an  appendix,  are  at  present 
distributed  among  the  other  cUisses.  Later 


botanists  have  reduced  the  24  cIosrs  to 
20.  This  sexual  system  (so  called)  has  been 
opi)osed  bv  Schelver  (Kritik  derLtknvm 
dtn  Geschlechtem  der  Pflamen  (Heidcll 
lbl2),  and  FoHsetzung  der  KnHk  (Ca;?  . 
nihe,  1814),  and  particularly  Henach^ 
Ueber  die  Sexualilai  der  Pflanzen{Bnd^ 
1820),  whose  views  have  aitmcted  much 
attention.  They  start  from  the  principle 
that  tlie  animal  has  the  advantage  of  the 
plant  in  individuality,  both  in  tm  genenl 
structure  and  in  that  of  the  various  |iart% 
and  that  the  individuality  which  is  tiie 
most  prominent,  is  the  animal  geuention ; 
on  the  other  hand,  that  witli  plants  the 
similarity  in  the  general  strueturey  as  well 
as  in  tliat  of  the  single  parts,  is  incompat- 
ible with  diveraity  of  sex,  and  tliat  tfaeie- 
fore  all  prools  allegeil  in  support  of  the 
latter  must  undergo  a  reexainioalion. 
lloiischel  undertook  this ;  but  Treviraoui^ 
in  his  Die  Lehrt  vom  GeschUehU  dtr 
PJlanztn  (Brem^  1822)^  has  contnul'idBd 
most  of  his  statements.  Yet  the  famous 
K.  Sprengel  adhei^  fully  to  Henschdli 
views.  To  this  artificiar  wsiem  is  oppos- 
ed the  natural,  which  is  loonded  on  the 
nresenco  or  absence  of  tlierchief  ofguu^ 
because  plants  differ  frora  each  other 
chiefly  in  this  way.  Oken  followed  tbif 
svstem  in  his  Natural  ilustory  for  Schools 
(Lei|)sic,  1821^  And  such  an  one  only 
can  give  an  insight  into  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful onler  of  this  va.st  kingdom  of  ciatunN 
— See  Decandollc's  OrganograpkU  Vigi- 
tale  (2  vols.,  GO  eiigrav.).  As  a  convcnicDt 
manual,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Nut- 
tali's  Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Phvd- 
iological  liotany,  2d  edit.,  Caiiihridgu 
(Muss.),  1830.  Ke8|)ectin};  vegctal)le  ge- 
ography, see  Schouw's  Uise.  de  Sedibus 
Planicwum  originariis  (1811));  his  Grund- 
ziigt  einer  Mg,  PJIanzengcographie  (Co- 
jienhagcn,  1^22 ;  tnuislated  from  the  Danish 
into  German,  Berlin,  182:]) ;  mriUas  of  Vt- 
get  Geography  (Beriin,  1824) ;  Akw- 
ander  von  Humboldt's  works;  |>artirularly 
tlie  introduction  to  ]k>iiplaii«rs  (i].  v!) 
work,  JVbva  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum, 
by  Kuntli. — Anatomy  of  Plants.  A  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  organization 
of  plants  has  lieen  obtained  chiefly  by  the 
zealous  aiul  patient  investigations  of  iier- 
man  and  French  naturnliAts,  as  Sprengrl, 
Link,  Treviranus,  Mirl>el,  Richanl,  ami 
many  others.  A  short  view  of  the  organ- 
ization of  plants  must  suflico  for  our  pur- 
pose. I.  General  Structure  of  Plants.  The 

f)rimitive  form,  which  apiiears  in  the  eiir- 
iest  sUige  even  of  the  lowest  pkuit,  is  the 
globule,  which  we  may  obscr\'e  e%-eii  in 
the  nourishing  juice,  which  exudes  fhun 
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mhc  *riin  r  Imrk  it    r]  nf  trecs.  These 
HloUiilf'^   iici^diir    ;  ottisnt-cted,  form  a 
Bg^ure      c**Uiiks,  wUwU  is  universally 
^tolRBd  Ihrou^h  the  vegistable  world. 
^Btt  sillies  ^ftbeflo  celh  are  eutire,  without 
iiii«rtui««^  m  thai  due  cell  has  no 
■pniunicAiiQit  wttb  fhe  othera;  but  the 
Hpcteif  cmiUindct  in  thcrri  pisr^ire  organi- 
BbHj  fu      NijT»f?  wny  ni^  thijse  in  the  oui- 
hmlhoiiy.   In  iKost*  cii!^«s  in  wlikh  the 
UohnU^  tio  not  tiiui'Jj  rnrh  otlier  on  all 
Isili^i^  liipy  (t*fivt^  jiitiTsTii'i?5,  which  serve 
lie  paRtHft>^  for  tlir  jNM  r^^  particularly  in 
wilh  acjcvilar  k'uvt^:^.    Yet  these 
Ipssiges  are  very  often  wanting  in  the 
beliulfir  te^tore,  because  the  little  glob- 
Moi  wbkh  femi  the  btter  are  attructed 
Ito  unilbrmly,  that  regtilar  spaces  arc  pro- 
EAmd,  the  stiles  of  which  are  perfect 
nmiePr  pentofods  or  hexagons.  The 
Kfhiii^-  tcjcnini  serves  for  tlie  preservation 
Bud  ^t^sparatie^f  the  juices   Hence  it  is 
^^ni-mlly  ^Hk^-^^ltii  rniif^ilaginous,  sac- 
rlmiiic,  olK  nri-t^ipwiiv  ^jt  stances.  The 
Ltt'llykir  Tf-\{tmVi4^^ainL-e  perfect  plants, 
hfts  n  ri,MrinrkubleI|M|xji!ri  with  the  air. 
M'runt  Uiu  [krn»  i^<P^B^  *^  becomes  more 
■K-gutiif  townrrlj^  tliHur^^  of  the  plant, 
■■I  ftiM  if  "FT-ff  nrhiiliiirn  fillrrl  with 
ttK  raeciyed  through  apeitores  of  a  pe- 
culiar organizatioo.  Tliese  apertures  are 
finind  raoatlv  where  a  green  surface 
eovem  cho  luanti  most  frequently,  howev- 
er, on  .the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  more  or  kn  oval,  generally  sur- 
rouoded  by  «  gkndulous  ring,  and  have, 
sometimes,  below  them,  small  folds,  which 
keep  them  open.  They  may  be  consider- 
ed aa  destined  to  inhale  and  to  exhale,  but 
merely  gases,  not  watery  liquids.  The  sec- 
ond original  formation  is  the  rectilinear, 
fibnKKLor,  more  properly,  tubular  struc- 
ture.   Powerful  magnifiera  show  Uiat  the 
'fihrea  are  real  tubes  filled  with  iuice,  but 
not  continuous,  but  here  and  there  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  e.  g.  in  tlie  liber  of 
tiees^  also  in  the  alburnum  and  in  the  (so 
called)  nerves  and  ribs  of  leaves.  Their 
fint  beginnings  appear  already  in  the  mu- 
cilaginous nourishing  juice,  where  they 
have  the  form  of  ne^les,  and  crystallize 
aa  it  were  in  bundles.   These  tubes  have 
tlie  aofleat  skin  and  the  smallest  diameter 
among  all  the  ordinal  fonuations  ;  yet 
they  are  extremely  extensible  and  tough. 
They  form  what  is  spun  as  flax,  and  what 
ia  obtuned  for  useful  pur|M)ses  from  hemp, 
fiwn  the  pnpcr-mulberry,  &c.  Their 
chief  purpose  seems  to  be  the  conducting 
of  the  ascending  juic-es.  The  third  original 
fbmiation  iacalted  the  spiral  form,  because 
it  conaiBts  primitively  of  fibres  sputilly 


wound,  which  form  the  sides  of  cylin- 
drical canals.  This  formation  appears, 
from  the  ferns  upward,  in  the  more  perfect 
plants,  surrounded  by  the  vessels  in  bun- 
dles ond  single.  In  ilie  trunk  of  common 
trees,  it  generally  forms  the  alburnum  and 
the  wood.  With  the  iwlms,  the  grasse8, 
&.C.,  the  spiral  bundles  are  distributed  in 
the  cellular  texture.  The  spiral  canals 
pass  tlirougli  all  parts.  Through  the  leaf- 
stalk they  penetrate  with  the  vessels  that 
convey  the  juices  into  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves,  tlirough  the  flower  stalk  into  the 
corolla?,  into  the  filaments,  the  ovaries,  the 
pistils,  even  into  the  seeds.  As  long  as 
tliey  remain  original,  ihev  have  no  wall, 
but  that  which  is  formed  by  those  winding 
fibres.  But  they  are  not  afways  found  in 
this  original  form.  They  ap|)ear  often  as 
annular  vessels,  oflen  as  stair-shaped,  or  as 
perforated  vessels,  &c.  At  length  there 
are  transitions  from  them  to  the  cellular 
fonn,  particularly  in  tlie  trees  with  acic- 
ular  leaves.  Here  apjH'ar  oblong  cells 
perforated  with  re^tilar  holes  provided 
with  margins ;  nay,  hi  die  yew  we  even 
find  cells  with  divisions  winding  spirally, 
which  probably  take  the  place  of  the  spiral 
cawds  not  existing  here.  The  function 
of  this  thini  original  formation  seems  to 
be  the  preparation  and  conducting  of  the 
^a8(^  the  moisture,  &c.,  which  proceed 
from  die  juices  of  the  plants.  1 1.  Particular 
Structure  of  the  single  Parts  of  Plants,  The 
root.  The  surface  even  of  the  firmest  roots 
is  surrounded  wiUi  fine  hairs,  and  the 
points  are  covered  with  a  sjjongy  cup,  by 
which  and  the  hairs  the  absorption  of  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  is  carried  on.  A 
bundle  of  tulx>s  posses  through  the  centre 
of  the  root,  in  which  there  is  no  piUi.  The 
stem  consists  in  woody  dicotyledonous 
plants  of  three  distinct  ymrts — the  bark, 
the  wood  and  tlio  pith.  The  burk  is  com- 
posed of  four  [jortH,  1.  a  dry,  leathery, 
tough  membrane,  the  cuticle  ;  2.  a  cellu- 
lar luycr  adhering  to  the  cuticle,  and  called 
the  cellular  iiUefrument ;  3.  a  vascular 
layer ;  and,  4.  a  whitish  layer,  apfmrentlr 
of  a  fibrous  texture,  the  inner  bark,  which 
is  of  a  more  complicated  structure  than 
the  other  layers.  The  wooil  is  at  first 
soft  and  voscuior,  and  is  then  called  a/6ur- 
num;  but  it  afterwards  l)ecomes  hard,  and 
in  some  tn^es  is  of  a  density  almost  ap- 
proaching that  of  metal.  It  is  com]K)sed  of 
concentric  and  divergent  layers,  the  former 
consisting  of  longitudinal  fibres  and  of  ves- 
s<>ls  of  various  kinds,  the  latter  of  flattened 
musses  of  cellular  sulisUinre,  which  cross 
the  concentric  layers.  The  individual 
cells  are  narrow  and  horizonud  in  tlieir 
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length,  and  extend  in  series  from  the  cenr 
tre  to  dio  circumference  of  the  wood,  so 
as  to  form  nearly  right  angles  with  tlie 
tubes  of  the  concentric  layers.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  wood  or  alburnum.  Mr. 
Knight  has  proved  that  the  alburnum  is 
fonned  from  the  secretion  deposited  by 
the  vesseb  of  the  lilier.  Wood,  while  in 
the  state  of  albirnimn,  is  endowed  with 
neariy  as  much  irritability  as  the  liber,  and 
performs  functions  of  great  importance  in 
the  vegetable  system ;  but  when  it  is  hard- 
ened, these  functions  cease,  and  in  time 
it  loses  its  vitality,  not  unfreauently  de- 
caying in  the  centre  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
which  often,  however,  put  out  new  shoots, 
as  if  no  such  decay  existed.  To  carry  on, 
therefore,  the  functions  of  the  wood,  a 
new  circle  is  annually  formed  over  the 
old.  The  hardness  of  these  zones  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  tree,  those  in  the  cen- 
tre being  most  dense.  Cn  the  centre  of 
the  wood  is  the  pith,  enclosed  by  tlie 
medullary  sheath.  The  pith  or  medulla 
in  the  succulent  state  of  a  stem  or  twig,  is 
turgid  with  aqueous  fluid,  but,  before  the 
wood  is  perfecte<l,it  becomes  dry  and  spon- 
cy,  except  near  the  terminal  hud,  or  where 
branches  are  given  off,  in  which  places  it 
long  retains  its  moisture.  In  the  majority  of 
woodydicotyledons  it  is  longitudinally  en- 
tire. The  color  of  the  pith  in  the  succulent 
shoot,  or  the  youug  plant,  is  green,  wliich, 
as  the  cells  empty,  changes  to  white ;  but 
to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  In  the 
greater  number  of  plants  no  vessels  are 
perceptible  in  the  pith.  Little  is  known 
as  yet  with  certainty  concerning  its  func- 
tions. Tlie  majority  of  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  tliree  distinct  parts,  one  linn,  and 
apparently  ligneous, constituting  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  the  leaf;  another,  suc- 
culent and  pulpy,  fills  up  the  intermediate 
spaces ;  and  a  thini,  thin  and  exfKinded, 
encloses  the  other  two,  and  fonns  the  cov- 
ering for  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  The 
first  of  these  fwrts  is  vascular,  the  second 
cellular,  and  the  thinl  a  traiisfHirent  cutic- 
ular  pellicle.  The  cellular  substance  be- 
comes more  compact  towards  the  upper 
surface,  and  is  here  generally  covered  by  a 
sort  of  varnish.  Towards  the  lower  surface 
it  becomes  looser,  and  receives  those  aper- 
tures which  permit  the  entrance  of  air. 
lo  flowers  the  calyx  is  generally  of  the 
same  construction  with  the  leaves ;  but  the 
corolla  consists  of  the  most  delicate  cel- 
lular substance,  whose  inner  surface  rises 
in  the  most  delicate  prominences.  The 
spiral  canals  of  a  very  small  diameter  pass 
nngly  through  the  lower  part  of  the 


leaves  of  the  corolhe,  and  no  trace  of  apof^ 
tures  is  to  be  discovered.  The  filameott 
have  a  similar  constructiou ;  but  the  an- 
thera  diflfer  in  coDstruction  from  all  the 
other  parts.  Entirely  cellular,  they  con- 
tain, firom  the  beginiiin|L  a  number  of 
bodies  |>eculiariy  formed,  called  polhu 
The  suiiace  of  the  female  stigma  a  cov- 
ered with  the  finest  haira,  whtch»  witliout 
a  visible  apertuje,  receive  the  fnictif>iDg 
mass  ill  the  same  organic  way  as  the  hain 
of  the  root  receive  the  moisture  of  tlw 
earth.  The  ovary  contains,  before  tbo 
fructification,  merely  little  bladders,  filled 
with  the  nourishing  juice.  After  the 
fructification,  the  future  plant  shows  itself 
first  in  a  little  point  which  floats  in  that 
juice.  Nourished  by  the  latter,  the  liltlo 
plant  either  swelb  and  developes  its  pam, 
the  cotyle<lones  particulariy  becoming  vis- 
ible ;  or,  if  the  juice  is  not  entirely  used 
up,  it  cooguhites  to  a  body  like  albutnel^ 
and  the  plant  remains  in  the  case  of  the  (at 
called)  monocotyUdones,  undeveloped^ 
(For  the  pressing  of  plants,  see  HerharimL) 

Plamtaoehjbt,  Familt  op.  (See  GreoC 
Britain,  History  qf.) 

¥la:9tai!i  {ptantagomtgor) ;  an  insignifi- 
cant and  common  weed,  introduced  heie 
from  the  eastern  continent,  anil  which  sa 
closely  accompanies  the  steps  of  civilned 
man  as  to  have  received  from  some  of  our 
Indian  tribes  the  name  of  the  wMte  moa*# 
foot.  The  leaves  are  all  radical,  oval  and 
jietiolate,  and  from  amongst  them  arise 
several  long  cylindrical  spikes  of  greenish 
inconspicuous  flowers. 

PLAifTAiN  Tree.  By  the  English  this 
nanie  is  frequently  applied  to  a  species  of  \ 
banana  (musa  paradisiaca)  now  cultivat- 
ed in  all  tropical  climates.  The  stem  of 
tliis  plant  is  soft,  herbaceous,  fifleeu  or 
twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  often  more 
than  six  feet  long,  and  neariy  two  brood. 
The  spike  of  flowers  is  nearly  four  feet 
long,  and  nodding.  The  fruit,  which  suc- 
ceeds the  fertile  flowers  on  the  lower  port 
of  the  spike,  is  ciglit  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  fint 
green,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  pale-yelk)W 
color,  and  has  a  luscious,  sweet  pui|i.  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  fruits  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  and,  as  some  of  the 
plants  are  in  liearing  most  of  tlie  year, 
forms  the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates.  When 
used  as  bread,  it  is  roasted  or  boiled  whea 
just  full  grown  ;  and  when  ripe,  it  is  roads 
uito  tarts,  sliced,  and  fried  with  butter,  or 
dried  and  preserved  as  a  swcetnieaL 
Three  dozen  plantains  are  esteemed  suf- 
ficient to  senre  one  man  fi)r  a  week,  in- 
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■Cead  of  bmdy  and  wiU  support  bim  much 
better.^ 

Puklm  OP  Paris.  (See  Gypstrn,) 
Plastic,  in  the  English  language  used 
m  nn  adjective  only  (from  the  Grvek  nXaa- 
rmtf  ftom  sXawnf,  I  fbnn  or  shape) ;  but  in 
■one  other  buigiiagcs  a  word  exists,  to 
which,  m  English,  piasHcs  would  corre- 
spond (Greek  «Wicif).  The  term  is  of 
much  iniportnnce  in  the  theory  of  the  arts 
and  in  f^riticistn.  With  the  Gruekn,  Ger- 
mans^ dtc,  it  comprises  the  whole  art  of 
idiBping  figures  from  hard  or  sofl  masses. 
Hiph}  apecies  are  distinguistied  1.  the 
■t  of  ahaping  forms  from  sofl  mosses,  as 
chjy  wax,  gypsum,  wheat-flour-— the  art 
jkmca  proper,  according  to  the  original 
aeaning  of  .*  it  precedes  sculpture ; 
X  sculpture,  or  the  art  of  making  statues 
of  banler  masses  (e.  g.  marble,  alabaster, 
udMone)— the  an  stahiaria ;  3.  the  sculp- 
turn  of  the  ancients^  comprising  works  cut 
ii  wood  and  ivory.  The  materials  which 
the  ancient  artists  used  chiefly  were,  1. 
day.  Dibutades  of  Sicyon  invented 
naoag  the  Gieeka  figures  of  clay.  There 
ire  very  ancient  figures  of  this  kind,  of 
Qreek  and  Elgyptian  origin.  2.  Gypsum, 
wed  Ibr  stucco-work,  and  still  found  in 
mtiqiw  buildinga.  The  art  of  oasiing  in 
Qrpaara  was  not  known  to  the  (rreeks  till 
ale.  LysistntuB,  brother  to  Lysippus, 
irbo  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexaudt-r,  in- 
rented  it  Ifengs,  among  the  moderns, 
MS  devoted  great  attention  to  tiiis  art.  In 
Dresden  and  Modrid  are  collections  of  his 
sasts,  taken  from  the  fincHt  works  of  the 
^astic  ait  in  Italy.  (Sec;  Mtngs,)  S,  Wax. 
rhe  same  Lysistratus  iuventcil  the  art  of 
casting  figures  of  wax.  The  Roman  im- 
iges  fvere  fbnned  of  wax,  and  numberless 
BgureS)  parts  of  bodies,  &c.,  are  made  of 
it  at  present  in  Catholic  countries,  as  ofler- 
inss  to  be  firesented  to  saints.  4.  Wood. 
The  Greeks  made  many  works  of  wood, 
from  the  eariiest  times  to  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  art.  Wooden  statues 
were  erected  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
pimes.  &  Ivory.  The  use  of  tliis  mate- 
rial for  phutic  works  is  also  very  old,  and 
ifail' Greeks  continued  to  use  it  much  in 
Kbe  times  of  their  highest  perfection.  The 
naked  parts  of  the  Olyinpmn  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  in  the  Parthenon,  were  of  ivory. 
6L  Stone,  (if)  Marble.  Among  the  an- 
eienta,  the  Pentelican  and  Parian  marbles 
were  the  moat  celebrated.  Under  Vespa- 
sian were  discovered  the  Lunensian  quar- 
riei^  at  nresent  called  Carrara  quarries, 
the  mafoks  of  which  is  whiter  than  the 
Greek.  The  Vatican  Aitollo  is  made  of 
ki  [b)  Ahfaaster.  The  Etrurians  worked 


much  in  it :  the  Indian  was  most  esteem- 
ed, (c)  Basalt,  (d)  Gnniite.  Only  tho 
Egyptians  worked  in  tliiti;  tlieir  statues 
ancl  olielieiks  are  genrrally  of  grunitf  and 
sienite.  There  are  two  sonn  of  the  gniniit', 
a  red  and  a  hluisli  sort,  (c)  ]\)rphyry,  of 
which  there  are  also  two  soils,  one  red,  tho 
other  greenish,  with  golden  t:|K)ts.  This,  the 
hardest  of  all  stones,  was  ytt  fn?quently 
wrought  by  the  ancients  into  8t!itu(;s,as  well 
as  vases.  (/)  Egyptian  linie-stone,  tioftand 
white,or  dark  green.  7.  Gluas,  the  invention 
of  which  is  vtrry  old.  The  ancients  made 
of  glass  not  only  many  utensils  fordomctitic 
pur|K>se8,  but  also  urns  of  the  dead,  and 
great  drinking  vessels,  oniamented  with 
raised  work,  or  cut.  Obsidian  must  be 
mentioned  here,  a  kind  of  mountain-crys- 
tal, discovered  by  a  certain  Obsidius.  (See 
Pitchstone.)  S.  Murrhinum.  (See  Mur- 
rhint  Vases.)  It  is  prolmble  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  Chinese  steatite.  9.  Metal.  (a)Gohl, 
partly  employed  for  entire  statues,  partly 
for  the  covering  of  ivory  statues,  (a)  Sil- 
ver, (c)  Bronze.  This  metal  was  very 
much  used ;  the  best  ore  for  preparing 
it  was  obtained  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
islands  of  Delos  and  il^^guia  ;  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  (]!orinthian  became  the  most  pop- 
ular. The  most  common  mixture  was 
parts  tin  to  100  copper.  Metals  were 
at  first  wrought  whh  the  hammer ;  at  a 
later  jH^riod  they  were  cast.  At  first,  figr- 
unts  were  cast  in  several  ))ieces,  whidi 
wen;  united  by  sveallow-inUs,  so  called, 
shaped  thus,  at  length,  the  art  of  cast- 
ing whole  figures  was  invented,  but  it  af- 
terwanis  went  out  of  use ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Italians 
began  again  to  cast  large  bronze  figures. 
The  first  large  statue  cast  in  Italy  was  that 
of  poi)e  Paul  III  by  Guglit'lmo  della  Por- 
ta. Jn  l^Jj  the  fifst  great  work  in  bronzo 
was  cast  in  Paris.  The  first  of  all  the  fig- 
ures cast  in  bronze  is  ascribed  by  tho 
Greeks  to  Rha'cus  and  Theodores  of  Sa- 
nies, (d)  Iron,  which  was  the  last  used 
iur  plastic  pHr|>oses.  Glaucus  discovered 
the  art  of  casting  iron ;  at  Delphi  were 
consecrated  ofienngs  made  liy  him.  Nev- 
er was  the  art  of  casting  in  iron  carried  to 
greater  ])erfection  than  in  our  times,  par- 
ticularly at  Berlin.  (See  Sculpture,) — 
Plaslicy  in  its  narrowest  sense,  signifying 
that  which  is  fit  to  be  represented  in  forms, 
oris  well  represented  in  forms,  is  opposed 
to  picturesque  in  its  widest  sense,  signify- 
ing that  which  is  fit  to  be  represented,  or 
is  well  represented  in  [minting.  Intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  general  difference 
between  tlie  spirit  of  anc:ient  and  that  of 
modem  art,  to  wliich  we  have  already 
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ofieo  alluded,  is  tlie  circumstance  that  the 
Grt'elu  ImuI  a  much  greater  dispwitioo  to 
eifireMB  their  ideas  in  fonns  than  in  |iic- 
turva,  m  far  as  tiie  fine  arts  are  made  use 
of  for  tlie  expression  of  ideas.  They  ac- 
cordingly carried  tlie  arts  which  sfieak 
through  the  form  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion ;  i.  e.  the  plastic  arts.  The  religion 
and  prevailing  s^ntirnents  of  the  Greek 
led  him  to  view  this  hfe  as  the  most  im- 
]M)rtant  |»art  of  his  existence,  and  the  per- 
fection of  this  life  as  the  chief  perfection 
to  which  he  could  aspire;  whilst  the  mod- 
em, or  Christian,  considers  everj'  thing 
with  reference  to  a  future  life,  to  which  he 
aspires.  The  chief  aim  of  tlie  latter,  in 
the  fine  atts,  therefore,  is  the  expression  of 
glowing  feeling.  He  makes  the  forms  and 
lieings  which  he  finds  on  the  earth  express 
his  vieH's  of  a  more  perfect  and  purer 
world  for  which  he  longs  (and  colors  and 
tones  are  the  most  ready  means  of  so  do- 
ing), whilst  the  Greek  emhodics  all  his 
ideas  in  forms  to  which  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  give  an  expression  superior  in 
kind  to  the  terrestrial,  like  tlie  Christian, 
hfii  merely  idealizes  them,  i.  e.  developes 
their  excellences  so  as  to  give  them  what 
would  l>e  terrestrial  |)erfection.  On  tlie 
whole,  we  may  say  the  ancients  strove 
much  more  to  represent  the  beautiful  for 
its  own  sake,  whilst  with  the  modems  it  is 
made  sulisidiury  to  tlie  expression  of  feel- 
ing. Hence  the  necessary  consequence 
that,  wlierever  it  was  admissible,  the 
Greeks  represented  nuked  human  beauty, 
the  nujst  {R'rfect  in  creation ;  and  to  such 
a  degree  did  that  gifled  and  finely  organ- 
ized |>eoi>le  develo|>e  dieir  sense  of  l)eauty 
and  the  |)ower  of  embodying  it  in  fonns, 
that  they  have  ever  since  remained  the 
models  of  successive  ages.  So  great  and 
general,  indeed,  was  the  sense  for  plastic 
l)euuty  with  the  Greeks,  that  it  influenced 
most  of  the  other  branches  of  art,  as 
painting,  which  has  with  the  Greeks  a  de- 
cidedly plastic  character;  and  Schlegel  is 
quite  correct  when  he  says  that,  in  order 
to  understand  perfectly  well  the  tragedy 
of  the  Greeks,  it  is  necessary  to  be  thor- 
onghly  acquainted  with  their  plastic  art, 
because  the  mind  of  the  Greek  has,  in  ev- 
ery thing  connected  with  the  beautiful,  an 
eminently  plastic  turn ;  and  the  poet  does 
not  develojie  liefore  our  eyes  great  and 
peridiar  characters  by  a  series  of  events 
and  actions,  nor  does  he  present  views 
which  are  the  consetjiience  of  connecting 
all  our  present  existence  with  another 
world ;  but  he  conceives  the  existing  world 
idealized,  perfected  by  its  own  laws,  and, 
if  he  composes  for  repreflentation,  this 


view  closely  allies  itself  to  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  sculpcure  of  his  couDtry.^ — 
Plastic  is  also  used  in  praise  of  modeni 
poems  or  historical  writing,  if  ibej  are  so 
well  executed  that  they  represent  charac- 
ters or  actions  as  expressively  as  a  sculp- 
tor would  do  by  a  fine  statue. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la  (that  is,  rher  of  nf- 
var)  ;  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
which  flovi-s  into  the  Athmtie  ocean  be- 
tween latitude  Si"*  55f  and  dtp  2V  a  It  is 
fomied  by  the  union  of  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay.  The  former  rises  in  BnaHj  and 
receives  the  Pamgtiay  coming  fbom  the 
same  countiy,  afler  which  it  unites  with 
the  Umguay,  also  coming  from  Brazil,  at 
about  175  miles  from  the  ocean.  At  this 
point,  the  Plata  is  thirty  miles  wide ;  at  di 
mouth,  about  100  miles.  The  Paraguay 
rises  in  lautude  13°  SO'  S.,  and  receives  the 
large  rivers  Pilcomayo  and  Vermejo  from 
tlie  west.  The  whole  length  of  the  Pla- 
ta, from  the  head  waters  of  the  Paraginy 
to  the  ocean,  is  about  2300  miles.  The 
basin  which  it  drains  extends  from  bt.  1^ 
to  38°  S.,  and  fiwn  Ion.  5P  to  74**  W.,  and 
is  therefore  about  1800 miles  from  north  to 
south,  by  1500  finom  east  to  west  Except- 
ing the  Amazon,  it  has  the  largest  Toltune 
ot  water  of  any  river  in  the  worid.  The 
navigation  of  the  Paraguay  is  difficuh  on 
account  of  the  shoals  and  fidl%  The  Pa^ 
rana  is  deeper  than  the  Plata,  and  is  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  its  numerous  sand- 
banks. The  ports  on  the  Plata  are  Mon- 
tevideo and  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  fint 
discovered  by  Solis,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  La  PlatOj  but  from  whom  it  was  ofbn 
also  called  the  river  of  Solis.  Sebastim 
Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of  Spain,  viat- 
ed  the  river  a  few  years  afterwards  ( 1596\ 
and  penetrated  to  the  Paraguay. 

Plata,  United  Provinces  op  ths 
(Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata^ 
or  Republica  Argentina) ;  a  republic  of 
South  America,  consisdngof  a  part  of  the 
fonner  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres.  The  republic 
of  Bolivia,  the  state  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
republic  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  which 
were  comprised  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
viceroyalty,  now  form  independent  8iate& 
The  United  Provinces  are  bounded  on 
tlie  north  by  Bolivia ;  on  the  east  by  Para- 
guay, from  which  they  are  separated  by 
the  river  Paraguay,  the  Banda  Oriental 
(which  the  Uruguay  separates  from  them), 
and  tlie  Atlantic  ocean ;  south  by  Patago- 
nia; and  west  by  Chile  and  the  Paci6c 
ocean.  The  extreme  length,  from  ]aL2(P 
to  40°  lO'  S.,  is  about  1400  miles;  die 
breadth  varies  firgm  500  to  806  mile& 
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«roya1ty  extended  over  an  area 
t  iJSOOfiOO  miles;  tlie  Argentine 
coroprises  about  two  thirds  of 
ace,  with  a  population  estimated 
fSOOy  of  which  G00,000  are  Span- 
C8, 600,000  mestizoes,  800,000  In- 
id  35,000  negroes.  This  (Mut  of 
itry  was  first  discovered  hy  Juan 
Soils,  in  1517,  and  was  further 
by  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  in  the 
)f  Spain,  in  152(1.  In  1553,  the 
iiish  colony  was  f()unded  here  by 
ro  de  Mendoza,  who  built  Buenos 
The  government  was  at  first 
nt  upon  tliat  of  Peru,  and,  in  con- 
3  of  the  restrictions  impose^l  on  its 
ce,  bad  no  other  communication 
er  parts  of  the  world  than  by  the 
leet  from  Spain.  But  as  the  |Mip- 
multiplied,  and  the  agricultural 
increaaed,  some  relaxations  in  the 
ly  system  took  place,  and  finally, 
atop  to  the  smuggling,  which  hutl 
lied  CD  to  a  great  extent,  register 
ire  allowed^ to  sail,  under  a  license 
9  council  of  the  Indies,  at  any 
ilie  annual  flotilla  sailed  for  the 
)  in  1748;  in  1774,  a  free  trade 
vred  between  several  of  the  Amer- 
tfl^  and,  in  1778,  several  Spanish 
;re  allowed  an  o|X!n  tmdo  to  Hue- 
ea.  In  the  same  year,  the  vice- 
tf  BueiHM  Ayres  was  constituted, 
it  included  ihe  rich  provinct!s  of 
em,  became  not  only  iniportuut 
ricuhural  colony,  but  for  its  vulu- 
lea.  The  commerce  continued  to 
in  value  until  the  war  between 
I  and  Spain  (1797),  af\er  which  it 
vived,and  has  been  entirely  anni- 
ly  the  recent  events.  In  ]80<)and 
3  inhabitants,  having  victoriously 
the  attacks  of  the  English,  under 
Beresfbrd  and  Whitelocke,  leum- 
now  their  own  strength,  and,  in 
le  first  insurrection  against  the 
country  broke  out  at  Buenos 
In  none  of  the  SiMinish  colonies 
sre  so  few  blacks ;  none  had  been 
I  neglected  by  the  mother  coimtry ; 
I  none  were  shown  a  greater  u  na- 
if purpose,  and  firnmcss  in  n^sist- 
Die  mfaabitanta  of  this  colony 
Iso,  miperior  to  most  of  the  colo- 
cultivation  and  character.  Li- 
French  officer  who  had  con- 
tlte  successful  resistance  to  the 
was  declared  viceroy,  in  the  filuco 
^niah  governor.  But  as  he  fa- 
le  cause  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  he 
n  aAer  deposed,  and  the  jimta  of 
?inee  of  lluenoe  Ayrcs  managed 


tlie  government  under  Cisneros,  the  new 
Sjianish  viceroy ;  the  latter,  however,  was 
deposed  by  the  junta,  on  account  of  bis 
attempts  to  revive  the  old  S]Minish  i)olicy, 
and  sent  home.  The  junta  took  u{)on 
itself  the  administration,  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  Chile  followed  this  cx- 
airiple,  and  sent  trooi)s  to  the  assistance 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  insurgents  like- 
wise took  iK)t<sr88ion  of  Ui>per  Peru,  where 
an  insurrection  had  ulnMuly  broken  out  at 
La  Paz,  Aug.  IG,  1809.  Liuiers,  who  was 
supported  hy  some  of  tlie  intenml  prov- 
ince^ made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  Buenos  Ayres;  he  was  deserted 
by  his  troofis,  and,  having  been  made 
prisoner  with  some  of  his  adherents,  was 
shot.  The  other  provinces  joined  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Creoles  were  every  where 
victorious.  In  18ii,  the  junta  was  dis- 
solved, in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
its  president ;  and  a  congress,  assembled 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  vested  the  executivo 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate ;  but 
the  progress  of  tlie  ^fwnish  arms  in  Peru 
led  the  congress,  in  1814,  to  name  Poza- 
das  supreme  director  of  the  republic,  with 
a  council  of  seven  ;  and  the  government 
thus  acnuired  more  unity  and  vigor. 
Monte  Video  was  yet.  occupied  by  a 
SfNiuish  garrison,  but  was  soon  after 
taken  hy  the  Buenos  Ayrean  forces ;  Ar- 
tigas,  the  commander  in  the  Bauda  Ori- 
ental, then  declared  himself  independent, 
defeate<l  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
took  possession  of  Monte  Video,  which, 
in  1817,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Brazilian 
force.  (See  ^rtigcut,  and  Banda  OrieniaL) 
At  the  same  time,  Paraguay,  under  doctor 
Francia,  declared  itself  independent  (See 
Francia^  and  Pamtguay.)  In  181C,  a  new 
congress  met  at  Tucunian,  which  named 
Pueyrredon  director  of  the  republic,  on 
July  19,  declared  the  countries  on  the  Pla- 
ta independent,  and,  having  transferred 
its  sessions  to  Buenos  Ayres,  issued  a 
declaration  (Mani/estacion  hijilorica  y  »o- 
litica  de  la  Rcvolunon  de  la  Jlmerica,  (kt, 
25),  containing  a  list  of  twenty-eight 
grievances.  The  republic  now  assumed 
the  title  of  United  Provinces  of  South 
America,  and,  Dec.  3, 1817,  proclaimed  a 
rrglamento  provisorio  as  preliminary  to  a 
constitution.  The  congress,  chosen  in 
compliance  with  the  reglamentoj  was 
o])encd  in  February,  1819,  and,  on  tho 
25th  of  May,  the  new  constitution  was 
]>iiblished.  It  was  on  the  model  of  tluU 
of  the  U.  States,  and  secure<l  personal 
freedom  and  equality,  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  tlie  press,  and  th^  right 
of  suffrage.  Pueyrredon,  who  declined  re- 
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election  to  the  place  of  supreme  director,  tlie  Banda  Oriental.   Garcia,  who  was 

was  succeeded  in  that  post  by  general  sent  by  Rivadavia  to  negotiate  a  peace, 

Rondeau.    The  country  still  continued  in  having  ceded  the  Banda  Oriental  to  the 

a  disturbed  state,  and,  in  1820,  colonel  emperor,  the  president  was  induced,  bj 

Rodriguez  was  jilaced  at  the  head  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  this  step, 

affairs  by  the  federalists.   The  nomination  to  resign.   The  successes  of  the  Argen- 

of  Rivadavia,  who  had  i>reviously  been  tine  arms  led  to  articles  of  agreement 

pleni|K>tentjary  to  Paris  and  London,  to  with  Brazil  (August,  1828),  by  which  it 

the  [)lacc  of  secretary  of  state  in  1821,  was  stipulated  that  the  Brazilians  should 

contributed  to  restore  order ;  the  province  evacuate  the  disputed  province,  which 

of  Buenos  Ay  res  yielded  its  claims  to  su-  was  declared  an  independent  state.  (Sec 

periority  over  the  other  provinces,  which  Monte  Video,)   On  the  resignation  of  Ri- 

established  separate  provincial  govern-  vadavia,  congress  dissolved,  each  of  the 

ments,  and  sent  deputies  to  a  general  provinces  again  became  independent,  and 

congress  at  Buenos  Ay  res.  May  1, 1822.  polonel  Dorrego  was  chosen  governor  of 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  amity,  con-  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.    Tlie  new 

eluded,  with  Santa  F^,  Entre  Rios  and  governor  was  expelled  from  the  city  in 

Corrientes,  restored  peace,  and  general  December  of  the  same  year,  by  genend 

anmesty  established  domestic  tranquillity.  Lavalle,  the  head  of  the  Unitarioe,  who 

The  confederacy  now  consisted  of  the  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  govera- 

nine  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Tucu-  or,  and,  having  made  Dorrego  prisoner, 

man,  Cordova,  Salta,  Cujo,  Potosi,  Co-  caused  him  to  be  shot  on  the  spot  A 

chalmmba.  La  Paz  and  Puno.   The  vigi-  civil  war  of  the  most  bloody  description 

lant  and  prudent  policy  of  Rivadavia,  ensued,  and,  in  August,  16S29,  eeneralLa- 

who  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  depart-  valle  found  himself  compelled  to  resign, 

ment  of  foreign  affairs,  changed  the  con-  He  was  succeeded  by  genend  Yiamont, 

dition  of  the  country.   The  revenue  of  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  federal  psitji 

1823  exceeded  the  expenditures ;  the  cus-  who,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  general  Kens 

tonis,  in  particular,  were  much  increased  in  December  of  the  same  year. — See 

by  the  commercial  prosperity.   In  IS^  Funes,  Historia  civU  del  Paragueofj  Bve- 

the  congress  of  the  U.  Slates,  considering  no»  Jhpres  y  Tucuman  (Buenos  Ayrws 

that  die  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  aAer  1825) ;  Nuiles,  Hisioricaly  jtoliiical  cati 

having,  from  the  year  1810,  proceeded  in  sialMceU  Account  of  the  Umied  Prwineet 

their  revolutionary  movements  without  of  La  Plata  (translated  from  the  Spanish, 

any  ol)stacle  from  the  government  of  London,  1825) ;  Head's  Joumfv  ocroft  ti< 

Spain,  had  formally  declared  their  inde-  Pampas ;  Micrs,  Travels  in  Chile  and  La 

pendence  in  1816 ;  and  that,  aAer  various  Plata  (2  vols.,  London,  1826);  Haigbi^ 

Mitestine  commotions  and  external  col-  Sketches  in  Peru,  Chile  and  Buenos  Jiyns 

lisions,  those  provinces  had  attained  do-  (London,  1831) ;  Miller's  Jlfevitmr«  (2  vofai, 

mestic  tranquillity, and  a  good  understand-  London,  1828);  the  American  jSimuoI 

ing  with  all  their  neighbors,  and  actually  Register  (1, 11,  111,  IV). 
exercised,  without  opposition  from  with-      Flatmix,  ;  a  town  in  Boeotia,  cele- 

in  or  the  fenr  of  annoyance  from  without,  brated  for  the  battle  in  which  the  Per* 

all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, — resolved  sians,  under  Mardonius,  were  defeated  by 

that  they  ought  to  be  recognised  as  an  in-  the  Greeks,  B.  C.  479.    After  Xerxes  had 

dependent  nation  ;  and  a  minister  plenipo-  been  defeated  at  Salamis  (q.  v.),  he  re- 

tentiary  was,  therefore,  appointed  to  Bue-  turned  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  fbrceii, 

nos  Ayres  (1824).    In  1825,  a  treaty  of  but  left  300,000  men,  under  Mardonius,  in 

peace,  conimrrceand  navigation  was  con-  Thessaly,  to  influence  the  negotiations  of 

eluded  with  Great  BriUiin.    At  this  time  that  commander  with  the  ureeks.  On 

the  republic  assiuned  the  title  of  United  the  failure  of  hb  attempts  to  negotiatei 

Provinces  of  La  Plata.    The  principal  Mardonius  advanced  towards  Attica,  and 

functions  of  government  were  discharged  laid  waste  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword, 

for  several  years  by  a  constituent  con-  One  hundred  thousand  Greeks,  under 

gress,  the  executive   power  being  in-  Pausonias  and  Aristides,  having  solemnly 

trusted  to  the  provincial  government  of  swoni  to  prefer  death  to  subjugation,  ad- 

Duenos  Ayres.    In  February,  1826,  Riva-  vanced  against  the  Persians,  and  the  two 

da  via  was  chosen  president  of  the  United  armies  met  near  the  small  town  of  Plataec, 

Provinces.    In  December  prec<?ding,  the  September  25.   The  loss  of  the  Greeki 

emperor  of  Brazil  had  declared  war  was  inconsiderable.   Mardonius  fell,  and 

against  the  Argentine  re{>ub]ic,  in  conse-  hardly  one  tenth  part  of  his  army  escaped 

quence  of  its  naving  taken  possession  of  by  flight ;  but  few  ever  returned  to  their 
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Bountiy.  Op  the  nme  day,  tlie  remnant 
yf  the  Persian  fleet,  wliich  had  c>8(!a|>eil 
from  Salamia,  woa  dc8troye<l  off  Mycalc 
by  the  Greeks,  under  tlie  Athenian  Xnn- 
iiippua  and  the  Spartan  LiMitychidon. 
Prom  that  time,  Greece  was  freed  from 
flvasiouB  from  Pcntia.  The  Plaui?an8 
iiatinffiiished  themselves  hoth  at  Marathon 
ind  PiatiBflB. 

PuiTE  Glass.   (Sec  Glass.) 

PitATiNA  is  a  metal  of  modern  discover}', 
md  owes  its  name  to  the  idea  at  first  cn- 
ertoined  of  its  being  n;late<l  to  c<ilver,  it 
eiog  a  diminutive  of  the  SfNUiish  word 
iaia.  We  sliall  first  describe  its  on*,  de- 
oiiiinated  iu  mineralogy  native  plaiimu 
i  occure  in  very  small,  irregularly  formed 
miufli  of  uneven  surface,  usually  Hat- 
ioed,  and  fiaving  the  a|>|>earance  of  l)ein^ 
•om  by  attrition.  They  are  destitute  ot 
leavage,  and  poescsHe<l  of  a  hackly  fmc- 
ire  ;  lustre  metallic ;  color  [lerfect 
eel-gray;  streak  unchang4Hi  and  t«liin- 
ductile;  haniuess  a  little  aliove  that 
:  flitor;'  specific  gravity  17.3.  It  gen- 
vlly  contains  a  iittle  imn,  and  is  a(*<*om- 
uued,  besidcsi,  by  iri<lium,  osmium,  rho- 
iu^^  palhuliuni,  and  also  by  co|)(M;r, 
irome  and  titanium.  It  is  very  n  I'rac- 
•ry,  and  soluble  only  in  nitro-muriatic 
:id.  The  nieces  iu  which  it  occurs 
LTcly  exceou  a  few  grains  iu  weight. 

lios  been  (bund  princi|Milly  in  tM^condnry 
epoaiia,  and  was  first  brotight  fmm  Peru, 
m1  from  Choco,  in  New  Grenada.  It 
ao  occura  in  Brazil  and  St.  Domingo ; 
Jt  of  late  comes,  iitthe  largest  quantity, 
om  Siberia,  where  it  is  found  in  the  au- 
ferous  sands  of  Kuschwa,  in  the  Undian 
lountaina.  The  richest  beds  of  these 
inds  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
et  in  thickness,  and  yield  from  one  to 
iree  pounds  of  metal  tor  about  3700 
Minds  of  sand.  Xative  platina  is  also 
Mindaiit  on  tlie  western  slo|)eof  the  Tni- 
in  mounlaius.  More  R-centlv,  It  has 
sen  (bund  in  a  sienitic  rock,  alf»ng  with 
tide  iA  iron  and  gohl.  The  gniins  iu 
'liich  it  occurred,  poflsesstMi  the  snme 
lape  as  those  finuid  in  the  SHuds.  Tiiis 
icality  B  near  Santa  Kosa,  in  the  |)rovinc(> 
f  Antjoquia.  To  pn>cure  the  iNiremetnl 
om  its  ore  has  lieen  one  of  the  m(»st  dif- 
cull  |m>blems  in  metallurgy' ;  and  all  the 
iDoeaaes  fonnerly  employed  have  given 
ray  to  tlie  ingenious  one  invented  and 
lactiaed,  ibr  a  long  time  privately,  by 
Dctor  Wollaston,  and  which  he  made 
oUiCy  through  tlie  Philosophical  Traiis- 
etioos,  in  1829.  The  cnide  platina  is 
iawlved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  (iiirmed  in 
»  proportiou  of  tliree  pounds  of  uiuri- 


atic  acid  to  two  of  the  simple  aqua  fortis). 
The  acid  should  be  allowed  to  digest 
three  or  four  days,  with  a  heat  which 
ought  gradually  to  he  raised.  The  solu- 
tion, being  then  |M>ure<l  otf,  should  be  suf- 
fenj;<i  to  stand  until  a  quantity  of  fuiu 
pulverulent  ore  of  iridiuui,  sus|K'nded  in 
the  liquid,  has  compli-tcty  sulisided,  and 
should  then  be  niixeii  with  a  soiiuion  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  (the  salt  lM>ing  dis- 
soU'ed  in  live  times  its  weight  of  watrr). 
A  yellow  pn'cipitate  of  platina  will  innne- 
diately  iiill,  wiiich  must  bo  welt  washed 
in  order  to  iree  it  Ironi  the  various  impu- 
rities known  to  exist  in  nuiive  plutiun,  and 
must  ultimately  l>c  well  pn-K*M.*d  iu  onler 
to  remove  the  last  nwunaut  of  the  wash- 
ings. It  is  next  to  Xm  heated,  with  the 
utmost  caution,  iu  a  black  lead  fiot,  witii 
so  low  a  heal  as  Just  to  exjK.'l  tlio  whole 
of  the  muriate  of  anunonia,  and  to  occa- 
sion the  jmrticles  of  platina  to  cohere  as 
htile  as  ))ossil>le  ;  for  on  this  dejK'uds  the 
ultimate  ductility  of  the  product.  When 
Uirned  outof  the  crucilde,  it  will  be  iiiund 
of  a  gmy  color,  and,  if  pn>|KUt;d  with  due 
precaution,  lightly  coherent.  It  now  re- 
quires to  be  rubbed  l)etween  the  hands,  iu 
onler  to  procure,  by  the  gentlest  means, 
as  umch  as  can  possibly  be  m  obtain4-d 
of  metallic  i>owd(;r,  so  fine  as  to  pass 
through  a  fine  lawn  sieve.  The  coarser 
parts  are  then  to  l>e  gixiund  in  a  wooden 
bowl,  with  a  wooden  pestle,  but  on  no 
account  with  any  hanU.-r  material,  caimblu 
of  burnishing  the  panicles  of  platina  (lie- 
cause  burnished  panicles  of  platina  will 
not  weld);  and  indeed  every  ilegree  of 
burnishing  woidd  prevent  the  juinicles 
from  cohering  in  the  further  stages  of 
the  process.  And  since  plutinu  cannot  bu 
fused  by  the  utmost  heal  of  our  furnaers, 
anil  consequently  cannot  be  fn^ed,  like 
other  metals,  from  its  impurities  dining 
igneous  fusion  by  iluxes,  nor  he  rendered 
homogeneous  by  liquelaction,  the  mt;- 
chaniral  difiii.*»ion  through  water  should 
hei'c  he  made  to  answer,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  purpost.'S  of  nu^lting,  iu  allowing 
(>arthy  luattci-s  to  come  to  the  surface  by 
their  lightness,  and  iu  making  the  solvc'nt 
powers  of  water  ellecr,  as  lixr  as  possible, 
the  piirif}  in^  powei-s  ot*  borax  and  other 
lluxes,  in  nmioving  soluble  oxides.  ISy 
rej)eated  washing,  sliaking  and  decanting, 
the  liner  |>arts  of  the  gray  powder  ol"  plat- 
ina may  l>e  obuiined  as  pure  as  other 
metals  are  n*ndered  by  the  various  pro- 
C(;sses  of  metallurgy  ;  and  if  now  pt^uri'd 
over,  and  allowed  to  sulfide  in  a  clean 
liasin,  a  uniforuj  mud,  or  |)ulp,  will  be  ob- 
taiued,  ready  for  the  funher  process  of 
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casting.  The  mould  to  be  used  for  cast- 
ing the  metallic  powder,  is  a  brass  barrel, 
6^  inches  long,  turned  rather  taper  within, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
the  ingot  to  be  formed,  being  1.12  inches 
in  diameter  at  top,  and  1.23  inches  at  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and 
plugged  at  its  largerextremity  with  a  stopper 
of  steel,  that  enters  the  barrel  to  the  depth, 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  inside  of 
the  mould  being  now  well  greased  with  a 
little  lard,  and  the  stopper  being  fitted 
ti^ht  into  the  barrel  by  surrounding  it 
with  blotting  paper  (for  the  paper  facili- 
tates the  extraction  of  the  stofiper,  and 
allows  the  escape  of  water  during  com- 
pression j,  the  barrel  is  to  be  set  upright  in 
a  ^ug  or  water,  and  is.  itself  to  be  filled 
with  that  fluid.  It  is  next  to  be  filled 
quite  full  with  the  mud  of  platina,  which, 
subsidinir  to  the.  bottom  or  the  water,  is 
sure  to  ml  the  barrel  without  cavities,  and 
with  uniformity — a  uniformity  to  be  ren- 
dered perfect  by  subsequent  pre^ure. 
In  order,  however,  to  guard  enectually 

Tinat  cavities,  the  barrel  may  be  weigh- 
afler  filling  it ;  and  the  actual  weight 
of  its  contents,  being  thus  ascertained,  may 
be  compared  with  that  weight  of  platina 
and  water  which  it  is  known,  by  estimate, 
that  the  barrel  ought  to  contain.  A  cir- 
cular piece  of  sofl  (taper  first,  and  then  of 
woollen  cloth,  being  laid  u|>on  the  surface 
of  the  barrel,  allow  tlie  water  to  pass  dur- 
ing partial  compression  by  the  force  of 
the  hand  witli  a  wooden  plug.  A  circu- 
lar plate  of  copper  is  then  placed  upon  the 
top,  and  thus  suflioient  consistency  is 
given  to  the  contents  to  allow  of  the  bar- 
rel being  laid  horizontally  in  a  forcing- 
press.  Ailer  compression,  which  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  utmost  limits,  the  stopper  at 
the  extremity  being  taken  out,  the  cake 
of  platina  will  easily  be  removed,  owiiiff 
to  tlie  conical  form  of  the  barrel ;  an^ 
being  now  so  hanl  and  firm  tliat  it  ina^ 
be  handled  without  danger  of  breaking,  it 
is  to  be  placed  upon  a  charcoal  fire,  and 
there  heated  to  redness,  in  order  to  drive 
off  moisture,  bum  off  grease,  and  give  to 
it  a  firmer  degree  of  cohesion.  The  cake 
is  next  to  be  heated  in  a  wind-furnace ; 
and,  for  this  puqiose,  it  is  to  be  raised 
upon  an  earthen  stand,  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  above  die  grate  of  tlie  furnace, 
tlie  stand  being  strewn  over  with  a  layer 
of  clean  quartzose  sand,  on  which  the 
cake  is  to  be  placed,  stxmiling  upright  on 
one  of  its  ends.  It  is  then  to  be  covered 
with  an  inverted  cylindrical  pot  of  the 
most  refractory  crucible  ware,  resting  at 
its  opea  end  on  the  hyer  of  sand ;  and 


care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  sides  of  the 
pot  do  not  touch  the  cake.   To  prevent 
the  blistering  of  the  platina  by  heat,  which 
is  the  usual  defect  of  this  metal  in  its 
unmanufactured  state,  it  is  essential  to 
expose  the  cake  to  the  most  intense  heat 
that  a  wind-furnace  can  be  made  to  re- 
ceive, more  intense  than  the  platina  can 
well  [ye  required  to  bear  under  any  subse- 
quent treatment,  so  that  all  impuritW^s 
may  be  totally  driven  oflf.   The  furnace  is 
fed  with  coke,  and  tlie  action  of  the  fire  j 
maintained  for  about  twenty  minute  / 
from  the  time  of  lighting  it   The  cake  is  / 
now  to  l)e  removed  from  the  furnace,  and,  | 
being  placed  upright  upon  an  anvil,  is  to  I 
be  struck,  while  hot,  upon  the  top,  with  a 
heavy  hammer,  so  as  at  one  beating 
effectually  to  close  the  metal.    If  in  this 
process  the  cylinder  should  become  beat, 
It  must  on  no  account  be  hammered  on 
the  side,  by  which  treatment  it  would  be 
cracked  immediately,  but  must  bestmight- 
ened  by  blows  given  upon  the  extremitiefs 
dexterously  directed,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
straight  line  the  parts  that  project  The 
ingot  of  platina,  when  cold,  may  be  re- 
duced by  the  processes  of  heating  and 
forging,  like  any  other  metal,  to  any  form 
tliat  may  be  required.   After  forging,  the 
ingot  is  to  be  cleaned  from  the  (erruginous 
scales  which  its  surface  is  apt  to  contmct 
in  tlie  fire,  by  smearing  over  its  sur^ 
with  a  moistened  mixture  of  equal  parts, 
by  measure,  of  crystallized  borax  aod 
common  salt  of  tartar,  which,  when  in 
fusion,  is  a  ready  solvent  of  such  impuri- 
ties, while  it  does  not  act,  like  caustic 
alkali,  upon  the  platina  itself.   It  is  then 
to  be  exposed  upon  a  platina  tray,  under 
an  inverted  pot,  to  the  heat  of  a  wind- 
furnace.   The  ingot  may  then  be  flaneoed 
into  leaf,  drawn  into  wire,  or  submitted  to 
any  of  the  processes  of  which  the  most  duc- 
tile metals  are  capable.  The  mean  sfiecific 
ffravity  of  the  metallic  cake  of  platina  pow- 
der, when  taken  from  the  press,  is  10 ;  that 
of  the  cake  fully  contracted  by  heat,  before 
forging,  is  from  17  to  17.7 ;  that  afier  foqr-  / 
in^  is  about  21.25,  and  that  of  wire,  21 A  r 
being  the  maximum  density  of  this  metal. 
Pure  platina  has  a  white  color,  Tery  much 
like  that  of  silver,  but  is  inferior  in  lustre 
to  that  metal.   Its  malleability  is  &r  leM 
than  that  of  gold  or  silver,  but  superior  to 
that  of  tin.    It  may  be  drawn  into  wires  - 
that  do  not  exceed  the  2000th  part  of  an 
inch.   It  is  a  sofl  metal,  and,  like  iroo, 
admits  of  being  welded  at  a  high  tempen- 
ture.   A  wire  one  tenth  of  an  inch  sup-  i  - 
ports  590  {>ounds  without  breaking.  As  a 
conductor  of  heat,  it  ranks  betwett  gold  s 
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rer.  It  undergoos  no  change  from 
nbined  agency  of  air  and  moisture, 
may  be  exposed  to  the  stnaigest 
a  smith's  forgo  witliout  sufiering 
oxidation  or  fusion.  On  heating  a 
nre  of  it,  by  means  of  galvanism, 
compound  blow-pipe,  it  is  fused, 
Derwajrds  bums  with  the  emission 
ksL  Platina  is  not  attacked  by  any 
pure  acids.  Its  onJy  solvents  nre 
e  and  nitro-muriaiic  acid,  which 
>n  it  with  sreater  difficulty  than  on 
The  resulting  orange-red  colored 
fiom  which  the  excess  of  acid 
be  expelled  by  cautiotis  evaporu- 
iiy  be  re^iarded  as  containing  either 
e  of  platinum,  or  die  muriate  of  its 
According  to  Herzelius,  there  arc 
idea  of  tiiis  metal,  tlie  oxvgen  of 
is  in  tlie  ratio  of  1  to  2.  l^he  jorot- 
ireparcd  by  the  action  of  {)otasli  on 
dofideof  platina  is  of  a  black  color, 
reduced  by  a  rod  heat  The  per- 
i  obtained  with  difficulty ;  for,  on 
ting  to  precipitate  it  from  the  niuri- 
meansof  an  alkali,  it  eidier  fulls  as 
sl^or  is  held  altogether  in  soludon. 
f  a  yellowish-brown  color,  n^sem- 
ut  of  iron  when  dr>',  and  is  nearly 
when  anhydrous.  Like  i)eroxido 
I,  it  »  a  very  feeble  base,  and  is 
disposed  to  unite  wiUi  alkalies. — 
(e$  qf  plaiincu  The  ptrchlorvJe  is 
3d  1^  evaporating  inurinto  of  })lati- 
rynesR,  by  means  of  a  gentle  ii<*ut. 
iliquescent,  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
I  and  etlier.  The  muriate  of  plut- 
the  protochloritle,  and  is  n^solved, 
ting,  into  platina  and  chlorine.  Ac- 
f  to  Mr.  E.  Davy,  there  arc  two 
urdt  and  three  auiphurtts  of  platina. 
dts  of  platina  have  the  following 
1  characters:  tiieir  solution  in  water 
kwish-brown;  sulphureted  hydro- 
rows  down  tJje  metal  in  a  black 
r;  hjr'driodic  acid  pnMluces  a  thin 
platina  upon  the  suriace  of  the  so- 
aitcr  a  few  hours  standing.  The 
e  ofjpluuna  is  fonned  by  the  action 
c  acul  upon  the  sidphiiret,  or  Iiydni- 
rut.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  ulcoliul 
icr.  When  a  strong  aqueous  sohi- 
it  is  mingled  with  alcohol,  in  equal 
ifl,  and  heated,  it  will  de]K)sit  a 
powder,  which,  on  lieing  waslH><l 
iedy  and  lieated  to  tlie  teini)eratnre 
°,  explodes  widi  violence.  This 
ting  compound  is  analogous  to 
which  ammonia  fonns  with  the 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  ufseful 
>f  platina  are  not  numerous.  With 
it  Ibrms  a  tolerably  fusible  white 
X.  16 


alloy,  malleable  and  brilliant  when  pol- 
ished ;  but  it  scales  and  blackens  by  work 
ing.  Gold,  by  a  force  heat,  combines 
with  platina,  and  the  nllovH,  in  all  propor- 
tions, are  more  fusible  than  platina.  In 
tlie  proportion  of  38  grs.  to  1  oz.,  it  forms 
a  yellowish- white,  ductile,  hard  alloy ;  it 
is  so  eInsUc  after  hammering,  that  it  has 
been  pro{)Osed  to  use  it  for  watch-sfirings. 
Mercur}-,  by  trituration  with  8))ongy  plat- 
ina, forms  an  amalgam  at  first  soft,  but 
which  soon  becomes  considerably  finn, 
and  has  been  much  used  in  obtaining 
malleable  platina.  A  coaling  of  platina 
can  l)e  given  to  copper  and  other  metals, 
by  applying  to  them  an  nmnlgam  of 
spongy  platina,  and  five  parts  of  mercury ; 
tiie  latter  metal  is  tlien  vohitili/ed  by  heat. 
Lead  combines  with  ]>1atina  readily ;  and 
iron  and  copfier  in  like  manner :  die  last 
mentioned,  when  added  in  the  proportion 
of  7  to  16  of  platina  and  1  of  zinc,  and 
fused  in  a  cnicdile,  under  charcoal  pow- 
der, forms  the  alloy  called  artificial  froUL 
Stud  iniites  with  platina  in  all  profiortions, 
and,  ei'[>ecially  in  the  proportion  of  from  1 
to  3  ))er  cent,  of  platina,  forms  a  tough  and 
tenacious  alloy,  well  adapted  for  cutting 
instnmients.  Arsenic  unites  easily  with 
piutinu,  and  was  once  emi)loyed  for  ren- 
dering the  latter  metal  fusible.  Platina  is 
a  niotid  of  great  utility.  It  is  used  for  the 
constniction  of  large  boilers  for  the  con- 
centration of  sulphuric  acid,  the  larger 
ones  of  which  cost  upwards  of  300  guin- 
eas. Its  uses  in  chemisti^  are  numerous, 
and  very  im|K)rtant  It  is  also  employed 
for  staining  {lottery  ;  and  has  lately  been 
coined  in  Russia,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  that  country. 

Plato  (from  nAam,  broad).  The  cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher  of  this  name 
was  so  called  on  account  of  the  breadth 
of  his  chest  and  forehead.  His  original 
name  was  Jlristocks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ariston  and  Perictinne,  and  was  bom 
about  420  B.  C.  Amonc  his  ancestors 
were  kuig  Codnis  and  the  lawgiver  Solon. 
Circumstances  were  favorable  to  his-' early 
education :  his  Inxiy  and  mind  were 
equally  developed.  In  g}'mnasUcs,  he 
was  instnicted  bv  Ariston,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  letters  by  die  grammarian  Dio- 
nysins,  in  {lainting  and  mutic  by  Draco 
and  Metellus,  in  phik^phy  at  first  by 
Crat^lus.  Until  his  twentieth  year,  tl: ; 
gifted  youth  tried  his  creative  power 
ill  epic,  lyric  and  dramadc  poetry  with 
much  ardor.  Nothing  satisfied  him.  Wo 
now  see  him  introduced  by  his  ffither  to 
tht;  wise  Socrates,  who,  Uio  story  says, 
was  just  relating  to  his  pupils  a  dream,  in 
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which  he  had  seen  a  young  swan  fly  from 
the  altar  of  Cupid  into  the  academy,  and 
alight  in  his  lap,  whence  he  soared,  with 
an  enchanting  song,  into  the  air : — See, 
here,  the  acmlemic  swan!**  he  exclaims, 
perceiving  Plato.  He  cultivated  the  mind 
of  his  new  pupil  for  eight  years,  and  the 
acute  and  profound  views  of  the  scholar 
tasked  his  faculties,  and  awakened  in  him 
admiration  and  love.  After  the  sage— ac- 
cused of  deriding  the  gods  of  his  country 
— had  drank  the  hemlock,  Plato,  thirsting 
for  the  highest  knowledge  which  his 
times  could  afford,  left  Athens.  He  first 
visited  Megara,  where  he  staid  for  some 
time  with  Euclid  (the  head  of  the  Megarean 
school,  and  formerly  also  the  disciple  of 
Socrates),  exchanging  opinions,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  the  lessons  of  their  teacher. 
He  then  visited  Magna  Grsecia,  where  he 
held  intercourse  with  the  Pythagoreans; 
Cyrene,  a  Greek  colony  in  Africa,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Theodorus; 
also  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  wisdom, 
and  was  prevented  only  by  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war  from  visiting  S^ria  and  Per- 
sia. At  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  he 
returned,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse,  then 
ruled  by  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  He  form- 
ed a  friendship  with  Dion,  a  relative,  in- 
deed, of  Dionsyius,  but  hostile  to  the  ef- 
feminate luxury  of  his  countrymen,  and 
inspired  with  a  noble  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  country.  Dion  introduced 
him  to  the  tyrant,  to  try  whether  inter- 
course with  his  friend  might  not  dispose 
the  ruler  more  favorably  towards  liberty. 
But  Plato's  philosophic  and  independent 
spirit  offended  the  tyrant,  who  became 
suspicious  of  him,  and,  when  Plato  em- 
barked, in  conseouence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Dion  ana  Aristomenes,  he  bribed 
the  latter  to  kill  or  sell  him.  Aristomenes 
did  the  latter,  but  Anniceris  ransomed 
him ;  and  Plato  at  last  returned  to  Athens, 
where,  about  the  99th  Olympiad,  he 
taught  philosophy  in  the  academy — a  gym- 
nasium situated  in  the  suburbs.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  103d  Olympiad  (368 
B.  C),  Dionysius  I  died,  and  Dionysius 
II  succeeded  him.  Dion  now  entertained 
new  hopes,  and  Dionysius,  who  was  de- 
a>pus  of  having  learned  men  at  his  court, 
joined  him  in  an  invitation  to  Plato  to 
visit  Syracuse  again.  The  nhilosopher 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  danger  and 
probable  failure  of  his  visit ;  but  the  hope 
of  being  useful  made  him  once  more  re- 
solve to  leave  the  shores  of  Attica.  Speu- 
nppus  accompanied  him.  The  beginning 
promiaed  well:  his  entrance  into  Syra- 
coBe  was  soleomly  celebrated*  He  in- 


structed the  prince  in  mathemathics :  but 
he  soon  became  again  the  object  of  jeal< 
ousy  and  intrigue.  Philistius,  the  histo- 
rian, who  had  been  banished  under  the 
late  reiffn,  was  recalled,  in  order,  as  was 
pretended,  to  support  the  tottering  throne. 
He  fanned  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant 
aeainst  Dion,  and  hardly  had  three  months 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Plato's  arrival  in 
Sicily,  when  his  friend  was  carried  to  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Plato  was  obliged,  by  re- 
peated and  urgent  invitations,  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  royal  palace,  where 
he  was  closely  observed ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  his  re- 
quest for  dismission  would  probably  not 
have  been  complied  with.  It  was  granted 
at  length,  but  on  condition  that  he  should 
return  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He 
now  went  back,  to  Athens,  where  he  tried 
to  console  Dion.  Peace  was  concluded, 
and  Plato  was  reminded  of  his  promise. 
He,  however,  resisted  all  the  flattering  as- 
surances which  were  made  him  for  some 
time.  At  last  Dionymus  sent  a  vessel 
bearing  letters  and  peraotaal  friends  of 
Plato  to  prevail  on  him  to  repair  to  Syra- 
cuse. He  yielded  at  last  with  the  hope 
of  doing  something  for  his  firiend  Dion. 
But  his  situation  became  worse  than  it 
had  been  on  his  previous  visit  Dioo^ 
income  was  kept  back,  and  Plato's  life 
was  even  endangered.  Archytas,  liow- 
ever,  persuaded  the  tyrant  that  a  political 
measure  required  the  return  of  Plato: 
he  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  even  hm 
travelling  expenses  were  paid.  He  land- 
ed in  Elis,  where  he  found  Dion,  who 
formed  a  plan  for  punishing  the  tyrant ;  but 
Plato  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  it  It 
cannot  surprise  us  that  a  man  of  so  elevat- 
ed a  character  was  calumniated,  and  ac- 
cused of  avarice,  intemperance,  vanity, 
and  even  flagitious  crimes.  These  charges 
are  refuted  by  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Plato  was  held,  by  his  hfe  and  actiooa 
He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  106th 
Olympiad  (348  B.  C),  on  his  eighty-sec- 
ond btrth-oay,  a  hale  old  man,  breathing 
out  his  life  in  soft  slumber  amon^  frienda, 
at  a  wedding  banquet  An  inscription  ia 
the  Ceramicus,  where  he  was  buried,  pro- 
claimed his  merit,  and  the  love  of  his  con- 
temporaries.— In  order  to  understand  the 
whole  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  seize  its 
true  spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  one^ 
self  with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  the  difibrent  modes 
in  which  it  was  cultivated  in  the  various 
schools,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  spirit  of  Oriental  meta- 
physic&  The  eofkceftioaa  of  a  miiid  fike 
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•pired  with  the  most  lofty  and 
Mire  to  show  the  connexion  of 
a  soul  with  the  ori^ual  fountain 
id  perfection,  and  its  aspirations 
Dion  with  it  (which  can  be  ex- 
oly  in  feeble  comparisons  and 
images);  of  a  mind  to  which 
at  earthly  good  appeared  to  be 
of  kindred  souls  in  the  love  and 
arch  for  truth  (the  Platonic  love); 
i  which  conceived  the  human 
□tain,  in  its  present  state  of  lost 
,  all  the  germs  of  regeneration 
adon  to  the  kingdom  of  trutli — 
of  such  a  lofty,  pure  and  gifted 
lire  to  be  studied  with  peculiar 
and  with  a  spirit  superior  to  the 
1  to  ridicule  images  and  compar- 
t  attempt  to  convey  thoughts 
I  language  is  insufficient,  and 
nind  us  of  St.  Augustine's  ex- 
hat  we  are  placed  too  high  for 
inderstanding.  We  must  expect, 
»  meet  some  strange  mistakes, 
writ  like  Plato's  enters  into  tlie 
particular  subjects,  as,  for  in- 

his  Republic;  but  tliis  \ery 
!bnls  most  insight  into  the  rnind 
ilosopher,  although  it  discloses 
t  of  his  whole  system  or  doc- 
'  such  a  system  of  philosophy, 
it  would  be  impossible,  within 
to  give  a  view  that  would  con- 
itisftctory  idea.  No  scholar  of 
)ne  so  much  for  the  just  appre- 
'  this  great  mind  as  professor 
aeber,  by  his  arrangement  of 
I  writings  of  Plato,  accomjianied 
nd  and  learned  commentaries, 
moslation  of  them  into  Gennan. 
Scbleiermacher  first  arranged 
lies  according  to  the  connexion 
ubjects,  and  thus  formed  three 
..  the  elementary  dialogues,  in 
contained  the  first  indications 
lieh  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
;  of  dialectics,  as  the  technical 
ilosophy,  of  ideas,  as  the  pro|)er 
'  it,  therefore  of  the  possibility 
nditions  of  knowledge,  in  which, 
the  theoretical  is  separated  from 
loL  In  this  class  he  places  the 
Lysia,  Protagoras,  Laches,  Char- 
ity phron,  Parmeiiides,  likewise 
Hy  of  Socrates,  Criton,  Ion,  the 
ppiaa,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  Alci- 

SL  Those  dialogues  whicli  treat 
>UcatioQ  of  these  principles,  of 
nee  between  philosophical  and 
knowledge  in  dieir  application 
to  great  sciences,  ethics  and 
ThM  are  the  Gorgias,  These- 


tetos,  Menon,  Euthydemus,  Cratylua,  the 
Sophist,  the  Polidcian,  the  Banquet,  Pha- 
don,  Philebus,  &c.  3.  Those  in  which 
the  theoretical  and  practical  become  one 
and  the  same.  These  are  Timseus,  Cri- 
tias,  the  Republic,  tlie  Laws,  Epinomis. 
In  addition  to  Scbleiermacher,  we  would 
menuon  Tiedemann's  Dialog.  Plot  Jirgu- 
menta  txpoaUa  et  iUustraia  (Bipont,  17g6\ 
and  Tennemann's  System  of  the  Pkitonic 
Philosophy  (Leipsic,  1792 — 9.5,  4  vols.); 
further,  lleusde's  Initia  PkUosopkta  Pla- 
io/nictt  (Utrecht,  1827).  The  best  etlitions 
of  Plato  are,  besides  the  Aldine,  that  of 
Henry  Stephens  (1578, 3  vols.,  folio ;  tlio 
Frankfort  edition,  1602,  folio,  and  the 
Bj|M)nt  edition,  1781--86, 13  vols.).  The 
latest  are  by  Bekker  (q.  v.),  Stallbaum 
and  AsL  A  German  vereion  of  Plato  ia 
publishing  at  present  by  Scbleiermacher, 
third  edition,  with  illustradve  treatises. 
Pr.  Cousin  has  translated  Plato's  Works 
into  French — (Euvrea  completes  de  Pla- 
tan (Paris,  1827,  7  vols.).  The  effect 
which  a  mind  so  vast  was  calculated  to 
uroduce  was  very  great.  The  school  of 
Plato  was  called  the  academy,  and  has 
been  generally  divided  into  the  old,  mid- 
dle and  new.  Among  the  philosophers 
of  tlio  first  division  are  Speusippus^ 
Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  Crantor,  the 
immediate  folio  were  of  Plato.  The  found- 
er of  the  middle  academy  is  Arcesilaus, 
whose  successore  were  Lacydes,  Evander, 
Hegesinus  and  Cameades,  the  last  of 
whom  was  the  founder  of  the  new  acad- 
emy :  his  successor  wa^  Clitomachus. 
His  pupils,  Philo  and  Charmidea,  again 
deviated  from  tiie  doctrines  of  the 
new  academy,  and  approached  more  to 
those  of  Plato  himself.  Some  othera 
adopt  a  fourth  division,  whose  founder 
was  Philo,  who  again  took  the  dogmatic 
direction.  Cicero  (Qix.  .^cad.  i,  43  et 
seq.)  only  adopts  the  division  of  old 
and  new.  AristoUe,  Plato's  pupil  for 
many  years,  became  the  founder  of  the 
peripatetic  school.  (See  that  article,  and 
AristoUe,)  The  difference  between  these 
great  men  is  striking:  Gothe  calls  Aris- 
totle a  man  of  an  architectural  genius, 
who  seeks  for  a  solid  basis  for  his 
building,  but  looks  no  farther,  who  de- 
scribes an  immense  circuit  for  its  found- 
ations, collects  materials  from  all  sides,  ar- 
ranges them,  lays  one  above  tlie  other, 
an<l  thus  ascends  in  regular  form  pyram- 
idally, while  Plato,  like  an  obeUsk,  nav, 
a  fiame,  seeks  tlie  heavens."  Aristotle 
was  critical,  scrutinizing  whatever  came 
within  the  range  of  his  comprehensive 
mind,  while  Plato  brings  every  thing  into 
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eonnezioa  with  his  elerated  riew  of  the 
bumao  sp«j]  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
roentViD  the  Ijeautiful  conception  of  the 
difiereoce  of  these  powerful  minds,  in 
Rapiiaer^  School  of  Athens—one  of  the 
gnuideat  pictures  erer  produced,  of  which 
they  form  the  two  chief  pen^onages — Ar- 
istotle, with  a  look  of  deep  redection,  and 
eyes  directed  forwanl,  while  Plato  litb  up 
his  right  arm,  as  if  testifying  of  the  worlds 
ahore,  like  a  propheL  Plau>  was  consid- 
ered, when  Cluistianity  began  to  spread, 
as  Uie  firmest  prop  of  heathenism;  but 
the  followers  of  tlie  new  fuith  attempted 
to  rr*conciIe  his  doctrines  with  ilie  Chris- 
tian. The  chief  sup[x>rters  of  his  doc- 
trine at  this  time  were  the  .Wtr  PlcdomsU 
(q.  v.),  also  calle<l  Alexandrian  philosapherg, 
and  edectics.  Aristotle  had  the  decided 
predominance  u:itil  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, when  Platonism  revived,  and  the 
greatest  struggles  ensued  between  the 
Platonists  and  die  Aristotelians.  Gcmis- 
thius  Pletlio  inspired  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
with  a  love  for  Plato,  so  that  the  duke 
established  a  Platonic  academy,  took  the 
son  of  his  physician,  the  translator  of 
Plato,  MafBiiius  Ficinus,  into  his  house, 
and  gave  him  a  villa  near  to  his  own  of 
Careggi.  Cousin's  and  Schleierniaeher*s 
translations  and  commentaries  on  Plato 
will  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to  make 
him  better  understood  by  the  English  and 
Americans. 

Plato FF,  or  Plato  w,  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  was  bom  in  the  soiuhem  part 
of  Hussia,  about  1763.  He  entered  youne 
into  the  military  service,  and  in  ISOG  and 
1807,  he  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  Russian  army  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  Pnissiu.  He  was  afterwards  ettiployed 
against  die  Turks  in  Moldavia,  and  was 
made  a  general  of  cavalry.  \Vli<ni  the 
French  invaded  Russia,  in  1812,  Platoff 
was  again  called  into  actual  service,  and, 
though  he  was  defciited  at  Grodno,  and 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior,  he  re- 
turned during  llie  retreat  of  the  enemy 
from  Moscow,  and,  with  twenty  regiments 
of  Cossacks,  he  harassed  them  in  theirflight, 
and  contributed  gn;atly  to  the  advantages 
gained  over  th(;rn.  In  1813,  after  the  lit- 
tle of  Lcipsic,  he  entered  France,  and  was 
at  Paris  with  the  emiieror  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  England.  At 
London,  ho  was  the  object  of  popular  ad- 
miration, and  a  magnificent  sabre  was 
presented  to  hini.  In  1815,  he  command- 
ed the  Cossacks  destined  for  the  second 
invasion  of  Fnince,  and  again  made  his 
appearance  at  Paris.  After  die  restora- 
tion of  peace,  he  retired  to  Tcherkash, 


on  the  river  Don,  where  be  died  in  Febm- 
ary,  1818. 

Platonic  Lovz.   (See  PUdaJ) 

Platoxists^Xew.  (SeeAetr/Vafoiniea.) 

Plato's  Republic.   (See  Piaio.) 

Platte,  or  La  Platte  Ritek,  iu  Mis- 
souri Territory,  rises  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  flows  east  into  the  Miasoun.  It 
is  of  great  length,  and  is  600  yaids  wide 
at  its  mouth. 

Plattsbu&g  ;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Chnton  count}',  New  Yoiit,  on  a  fine 
spacious  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  lake 
Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Saranac  river. 
It  is  160  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  60 
south  of  Montreal;  Ion.  73P  26'  W.;  kt 
44""  4*^  N. ;  population,  in  1820, 3519 ;  in 
1830, 49ia  The  U.  States'  bamcks  are 
lour  miles  above  the  viUage,  on  the  Saiaoac 
The  village  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
contains  a  bank  and  several  mannftctories. 
During  the  last  war  with  Great  Brittin, 
this  town  was  twice  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  last  time  was  iieariy  re- 
duced to  ashes.  It  is  also  famous,  in  that 
war,  for  being  the  pohit  of  attack  ibr  the 
British  army  of  14,000,  imder  sir  Georia 
PrevosL  This  army  was  aided  by  the 
British  fleet,'  having  95  guns  and  1050 
men,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Downie.  The  American  army  stationed 
at^  the  forts  of  Plattsbuiv,  consisting  of 
2500  men,  commanded  by  general  Ma- 
comb, effectually  resisted  the  enemy. 
The  American  fleet,  commanded  by  com- 
modore Macdonough,  had  86  guns  and 
826  men,  and  totally  destroyed  th^  fleet 
of  the  enemy.  The  British  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  deserters,  was  estimated  at 
2500 ;  the  American  loss,  both  on  land 
and  water,  was  only  235.  Tliis  batde 
was  fought  Sept.  11, 1814. 

Platypus  (om{t)u>rmcusy  This  ex- 
traonlinar)'  animal,  which  is  peculiar  to 
N^w  Hollaud,  almost  appears  to  be  a  liuk 
bttween  the  aquatic  birds  and  the  mani- 
maiin.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  having  a 
flattened  body  like  tliat  of  the  otter,  cofer- 
ed  with  a  thick  soft  fur,  moderately  dark 
brown  above,  and  whitisli  l)cneatli.  Tbe 
muzzle  is  elongated,  enlarged  aiul  flatten- 
ed,  resembling  tlie  beak  of  a  duck,  like 
which  its  edges  are  armed  with  transver- 
sal plates.  The  teeth  are  situate  in  ibe 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  two  on  each  side, 
with  flat  to])s  and  no  roots.  The  feet  are 
furnished  witli  a  membrane  uniting  tbe 
toe^  and  in  the  anterior  feet  ezteudiag 
beyond  the  nails.  The  tail  is  flat  and  ob- 
tuse. From  the  form  of  this  animal  it  is 
fltted  to  reside  in  the  water,  and  it  mtft 
feed  on  soft  food,  as  the  structure  of  tbe 
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eak  wiQ  not  enable  it  to  grasp  any  thing 
iroly.  From  the  accounts  of  tnivellerB, 
seems  probable  that  these  aniinals  pro- 
uoe  eggs ;  if  so,  their  alliance  to  birds  be- 
omes  stiU  greater  ;  this  fact,  however,  is 
oc  substantiated.  The  platypus  is  arm- 
d  with  a  spur  on  each  hmd  leg,  having  a 
anal  in  it  similar  to  that  in  the  poison- 
mg  of  Tenomous  serpents,  and,  like  iliis, 
bo,  funiisbed  with  a  gland  at  base,  se- 
reiing  a  fluid;  hence  it  is  likely  that 
rounds  produced  by  them  would  be 
angerous.  They  have  uo  external  ear, 
od  tlieir  eyes  are  veiy  small.  There  is 
genus  closely  resembling  the  platypus, 
mo  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  viz.  echidna, 
r  spuunu  axd-tattrj  which,  however,  is 
ot  amphibious.  ^See  Monioirs  on  tlie 
naiomy  of  this  animal,  by  sir  E.  Home, 
leckel,  Cnvier,  Sl  Uilaire,  &c.) 
FI.ACTD8,  Marcus  Accius,  one  of  the 
IdcM  Roman  comic  writers,  was  bom  at 
•nina,  in  Umhria,  and  flourished,  about 
L  C.  900^  as  the  manager  of  a  company 
f  playen  in  Rome.  Aulus  Gellius  teJIs 
s  that,  for  some  time,  he  was  iu  a  very 
estituie  condition,  and  was  compelled  to 
am  faia  livelihood  by  turning  a  mill.  Ho 
inst  have  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund 
f  nyeiy,  since,  even  in  a  condition  so 
n&TOiable  to  poetry,  lie  set^nis  to  have 
omposed  some  com»[lics.  About  twenty 
f  mem,  principally  entire,  have  come 
own  to  us.  The  names  are  cither  borro  w- 
d  finom  the  persons  of  the  piece,  as  Am- 
liitnron  (the  husband  of  Alcmena,  moth- 
r  or  Hercules),  Curculio  (Coni-Worm, 
le  name  of  a  sponger),  Epidicus,  Pseudo- 
Bticbus  (names  of  slaves),  Bacchides 
aame  of  two  fiail  fiur  ones),  Menschmi 
iie  name  of  a  pair  of  twins),  Miles  Glo- 
ioaua  (the  BranAit  Soldierl  Captivi  (the 
!Vro  Captives^Mercator  (tne  Merchant), 
Vsnulus  (the  Carthasinian),  Persa  (the 
'cnainj,  Tnicuientus  (the  Fierce),  or  from 
DmeihiDg  which  serves  as  a  foundation 
f  the  play,  as  Aulularia,  Cistellario,  Mos- 
sUaria,  sc.  Fabula  (the  Pot  or  the  Treasure, 
be  Casket,  the  Ghost).  PlauUis^s  merit 
onsisiB  in  having  introduced  into  the  Lat- 
D  language  the  plavs  of  Diphilus,  Epi- 
bamus  luid  otben,  by  translations  or  im- 
tBDoiis^  and  by  this  means  contributed  to 
mprove  and  enrich  it  The  ancients 
niM  bis  pithy,  antique  language ;  and, 
Koofding  to  Vano,  tne  Muses,  if  tliey 
liad  spoken  Latin,  would  have  used  the 
language  of  Plautus.  The  wit  and  scn- 
temiouaneas  of  the  old  comedian  were  no 
las  admiFT**-  Much  may  be  learnt  from 
Photua  of  the  language  of  conversation 
iod  IIAl  ahbough  much  of  it  is 
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obsolete  and  not  to  be  imitated.  Much, 
too,  is  vulgar,  the  jests  often  low,  and 
sometimes  ol)scene.  The  subject  of  his 
pieces  is  frequently  an  obscene  stor}',  hu- 
morously treated.  In  general,  his  dia- 
logue has  more  merit  than  his  plots  and 
dramatic  action.  An  excellent  edition  of 
the  comedira  of  Plautus  was  issued  by 
Emesd  (Leipsic,  1760,  2  vols.).  A  later 
edition,  with  a  running  commentoiy,  ap- 
peared ut  ])ii>ont  in  1788  (3  vols.) ;  anoth- 
er by  Schniieder  (Gottingcn,  1804  to  1805, 
2  vols.) ;  and  the  lati'st  by  Bothe  (Beriin, 
from  180i)  to  1811),  in  four  volumes.  There 
is  an  English  tmnslation,  by  Thornton,  in 
five  volume's  (17G()). 

Plat  FAIR,  John  ;  a  distinguished  natu- 
ral philosopher  and  niadiematician,  bom 
nt  iicrvie,  near  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  in 
1742 >.  His  father  was  a  poroohial  clei^^- 
nian  of  the  Scottish  cnurch.  Havme 
finished  his  education  at  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  he  received  onlinotion,  and 
succeeded  to  his  father's  benefice  in  1772. 
After  holding  it  some  years,  he  resigned 
it,  and,  gc)ing  to  Edinburgh,  ol)tained  the 
mathematical  chair  in  that  university.  In 
1778,  he  publislied,  in  tlie  Philosophical 
Transactions,  a  paper  On  the  Arithmetic 
of  Impossible  Quantities;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  tho  royal  society  of  Ed- 
inburgh, he  was  appointed  one  oi  the  sec- 
retaries. To  the  hrst  volume  of  its  Trans- 
actions he  contributed  an  Account  of  the 
Life  and  W ritings  of  Matt.  Stewart,  Prof, 
of  Mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and  an 
essay  On  the  Causes  which  anect  the  Ac- 
curacy of  Barometrical  Measurements; 
and  several  other  communications  flt>m 
him  appeared  in  tlie  sulwcquent  volumes. 
Professor  Playfair  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  geology ;  and,  in  1816,  visit- 
ed the  Alps,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
geological  observations  on  the  structure 
of  those  mountains.  He  adopted  the 
opinions  of  doctor  James  Hutton,  which 
ho  defended  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory  of  die  Earth  (4lo.).  His 
death  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  July  20, 
1810.  Besides  the  productions  already 
nodced,  he  was  the  author  of  Elements 
of  Geometry  (8vo.) ;  Outlines  of  Natural 
Philosophy  (2  vols.,  8vo.) ;  and  of  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  Progress  of  the  Madiemat- 
ical  and  Physical  Sciences  since  tlie  Revi- 
val of  Letters  (first  published  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Encyc  Briunnica,  reprinted  sep- 
arately in  Boston,  1  voL,  8vo.).  His  wortcs, 
collected  in  four  volumes,  with  a  memoir 
prefixed,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1822. 

PuBEiAifs  (fUba\  among  the  Ro- 
mans; the  people,  or  that  class  of  citizens 
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which  did  Dot  belong  to  the  senators  (see 
Patricians)  or  knights  (see  Equestrian  Or- 
der) ;  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  all 
those  who  had  no  public  station,  but  liVed  as 
private  individuals  on  their  own  resources, 
and,  in  general,  all  whose  fortunes  did  not 
amount  to  at  least  400,000  sesterces ;  they 
were  mechanics,  merchants,  soldiers,  &c. 
The  poorer  classes  in  particular,  who  lived 
principally  by  the  largesses  made  by  the 
state,  or  the  rich,  or  by  their  jiatrons,  and 
by  the  sale  of  their  votes  (which  was  for- 
bidden by  law),  were  called  plebeians,  A 
distinction  was  made  between  the  plebs 
rustica  and  the  plebs  urbana;  the  latter 
comprising  the  industrious  classes,  the 
mechanics  and  shopkeepers,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  idlers  and  paupers,  &c^  liv- 
ing in  the  city ;  the  former,  the  citizens 
residing  in  the  country,  who  lived  by  ag- 
riculture, and  were  the  most  respectable. 
(For  an  account  of  the  struggles  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  see  Rome.)  In 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  repub- 
lic, after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  was  about  400,000, 
nearly  half  of  whom  lived  in  Rome  and 
its  vicinity,  and  formed,  afler  deducting 
the  senators  and  knights,  the  third  estate. 
Plebis-scita.  (See  Civil  Law,) 
Pledge,  or  Pawn,  is  a  species  of  bail- 
ment, being  the  deposit  or  placing  of 
goods  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
money  borrowed,  or  the  fuliilnient  of  an 
obligation  or  promise.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a  mortgage  of  chattels,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  legal  property  in  the 
.chattel  mortgaged  is  in  the  mortgagee, 
whereas  the  legal  ownership  of  goods 
pawned  remains  in  the  pawner,  though, 
according  to  the>  definition  of  a  pawn  aird 
pledge,  the  pawnee  not  only  has  the  right 
of  possession,  but  must  be  in  possession. 
If  the  money  is  not  ))aid  at  the  time  stip- 
ulated, tlio  pawn  may  I)e  sold  by  tlie 
pawnee,  who  may  retain  enough  of  the 
proceeds  to  pay  the  debt  intended  to  be 
secured.  In  some  cases  the  terms  of  tlie 
deposit  are  the  forfeiture  of  tlio  pawn  in 
case  the  pawner  docs  not  fulhi  the  prom- 
ise or  obligation  to  guaranty  which  the 
pawn  is  given. 

Pleiades  ;  the  seven  daughters  of  At- 
las, who,  being  pursued  by  Orion,  were 
changed,  by  Jupiter,  into  doves.  They 
were  translated  to  the  heavens,  and  fonn 
the  assemblage  of  the  Seven  Stars  in  the 
neck  of  Taurus,  called  by  tlie  Latins 
VergUi^e,  There  are,  however,  only  six 
stars  visible  in  Pleiades — a  fact  noticed  by 
Ovid.  The  Poetical  Pleiades  is  a  name 
given,  by  the  Greeks,  to  seven  celebrated 


poets,  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  (See  Mexandrian  SchooL)  A 
jPrench  Pleiades  was  formed  in  imitation 
of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II ;  it  consist- 
ed of  Ronsard,  da  Belloy,  Jodelle,  &c. 

Pleonasm  (from  nXtovaonoSf  a  redundan- 
cy), in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  of  qieech  by 
which  we  use  more  words  than  seem  9h- 
solutely  necessary  to  convey  our  meaning, 
in  order  to  express  a  thouj^t  with  mors 
grace  or  greater  energy ;  it  is  sometimes 
dso  appli^  to  a  needless  supeFabundanoe 
of  words. 

Plesiosaurus.  (See  Organic  Remains.) 

Plessis  is  found  in  a  number  of  French 
geographical  names,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Low  Latin  pkntitim,  agnifying  a 
hedge^fence. 

Pleurisy  (pUwitis) ;  an  inflanrmiatioD 
of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  which  lines 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the 
breast,  and  covers  the  external  sur&ce  of 
the  lunss.  The  pleurisy  is  ceneraUy 
caused  by  colds,  rheumatism,  bleedings 
Slc.  Itcomeson  with  od  acute  pain  id  tM 
mde,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  attended  with  pain,  by  cough- 
ing and  feverish  symptoms.  At  first  the 
cough  is  dry,  but  is  anerwards  comnoonly 
attended  with  expectoration.  The  in- 
fiammation  then  disappears,  but  is  some- 
times succeeded  by  suppuration,  and  the 
lungs  sometimes  become  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  breast.  The  disease  is  not 
dangerous  if  the  patient  has  not  been  pre- 
viously attacked  bv  it,  nor  in  its  fim  stages, 
nor  if  it  is  proi)erIy  attended  to  in  season. 
The  application  of  leeches  and  other  less 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  blistering,  are 
recommended. 

Plica  Polonica.  The  Wtichselzopf, 
or  plica  Polornea^  derives  its  name  firom 
its  most  prominent  symptom — the  en- 
tangling of  tlie  hair  into  a  confused  mass. 
It  is  generally  preceded  by  violent  bead- 
aches,  and  tingling  in  the  ears ;  it  attacks 
the  bones  and  joints,  and  even  the  nails 
of  the  toes  and  fingers,  which  split  k»- 
gitudiually.  If  so  obstinate  as  to  defy 
treatment,  it  ends  in  blindness,  deafness, 
or  in  the  most  melancholy  distortions  of 
tlie  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  all  these 
miseries  together.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  the  disease,  however,  is  its 
action  on  the  hair.  The  individual  bain* 
begin  to  swell  at  the  root,  and  to  exude  a 
fat,  slimy  substance,  frequently  mixed 
with  suppurated  matter,  wliich  is  the 
most  noisome  feature  of  the  malady* 
Their  growtli  is,  at  the  same  time,  mors 
rapid,  and  their  sensibilitv  greater,  than 
in  their  healthy  state ;  anc^  nofwithslaiMl' 
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aciedulhy  with  which  it  was 
red,  it  is  dow  no  longer  doubt- 
rhere  the  disease  has  reached 
3gree  of  malignity,  not  only 
ses  of  the  hair,  but  even  single 
bleed  if  cut  off,  and  that,  too, 
1  their  whole  length,  as  well  as 
•  The  hairs,  growing  rapidly 
is  corrupted  moisture,  twist 
f  tosether  inextricably,  and  at 
aited  into  a  confused,  clotted, 
•looking  mass.  Very  frequently 

themselves  into  a  number  of 
lasses,  like  ropes ;  and  there  is 
e  of  such  a  20^  growing  to  the 
fourteen  feet  on  a  lady's  head, 
ould  be  safely  cut  off.  Some- 
assumes  other  forms,  which 
mtcrs  have  distinguished  by 
imes,  as  the  binPa  nest  plica,  the 
the  Medusa  head  plica,  the 
pitea,  the  clvh-shaoed  plica,  &c. 
however,  while  tnus  suffering 
ns  to  do  so  merely  from  con- 
to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  by 

channel  through  which  tlie 
matter  is  carried  off  from  the 
-om  the  moment  that  the  hair 

entangle  itself,  the  preceding 

always  diminish,  and  frequcnt- 
ar  entirely,  and  the  patient  is 
vely  well,  except  iliat  ho  must 

the  inconvenience  of  bearing 
I  him  this  disgusting  head-piece. 
;ly,  where  tliere  is  reason  to 
lat  a  ffeichsdzopf  is  forming 
lical  means  are  commonly  used 

its  out-breaking  on  tlie  head, 
tural  progress  und  only  true 
)  disease  j  and,  among  the  pens- 
nme  object  is  pursued  by  iu- 
th  and  carelessness,  and  even 
g  the  hair  with  oil  or  rancid 
kfier  the  hair  has  continued  to 

tam^led  and  noisome  for  a  pe- 
h  is  m  no  case  fixed,  it  gradu- 
(lea  diy ;  healthy  hairs  begin  to 
under  the  tilica,  and,  at  last, 
rem  its  stool."  In  tlie  process 
don,  however,  it  unites  itself 

with  the  new  hairs,  that,  if  not 
this  Bta^e,  it  continues  hanging 

an  entirely  fun'i^  api>endage 
d.  There  are  many  instances 
who,  suffering  under  poignant 

which  were,  in  reality,  the 
rs  of  an  approaching  Jfeichsel- 
)  ID  vain  sought  aid  in  other 

from  foreign  physicians,  and, 
return,  have  found  a  speedy, 
very  disagreeable  cure,  in  the 
odt  of  the  plica.   But  till  the 


KUca  has  run  through  all  its  stages,  and 
as  begun  of  itself  to  decay,  anv  attempt 
to  cut  the  hair  is  attended  with  the  ut- 
most danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient; 
it  not  only  affects  the  l>ody  by  bringing 
on  convulsions,  cramps,  distortion  of  the 
limbs,  and  frequently  death,  but  the  im- 
prudence has  oflen  had  iiindncss  for  its 
result ;  and,  in  fact,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  disease,  the  mind  is,  hi 
general,  affected  no  less  than  the  body. 
Yet,  for  a  long  lime,  to  cut  ofl'  the  hair 
was  the  first  step  taken  on  the  opproach 
of  the  disease.  People  were  naturally 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  its  most  disgusting 
symptom,  and  tliey  ascribed  the  ineluii- 
choly  effects  that  uniformly  followed,  not 
to  the  removal  of  the  hair,  but  iiK^ely  to 
the  internal  malady,  on  which  this  re- 
moval had  no  influence;  and  incdirnl 
men  had  not  yet  learned  that  this  v.as 
tlie  natural  outlet  of  the  disease.  J  !vru 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  last  ccutur}',  <  n.e 
medic^  writers  of  Germany  still  riir.i::- 
taiued  that  the  hair  should  instantly  be 
cut;  but  the  examples  in  which  blind- 
ness, distortion,  death,  or  insanity,  has 
been  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
operation,  are  much  too  numerous  to  al- 
low their  theoretical  opinion  any  weight. 
The  only  known  cure  is  to  allow  tlie  hair  , 
to  n'ow  till  it  begins  to  rise  pure  and 
healtliy  from  the  skin,  an  appearance 
which  indicates  tliat  the  malady  is  over ; 
it  is  then  shaved  off,  and  the  cure  is 
generally  complete,  although  there  arc 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
known  to  return.  The  len^h  of  time 
during  which  the  head  continues  in  this 
state  of  comiption,  depends  entirely  on 
the  degree  or  malignity  in  the  disease. 
The  freichselzopf,  at  once  a  painful,  a 
dangerous,  and  a  disgusting  disease,  is 
not  confined  to  tlie  human  species ;  it  at- 
tacks horses,  particularly  in  the  hairs  of 
tlic  inane,  dogs,  oxen,  and  even  wolves 
and  foxes.  Although  more  common 
among  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  them,  for  it  spares  neither  rank,  nor 
age,  nor  sex.  Women,  however,  are  said 
to  be  less  exposed  to  it  than  men,  and 
fair  hair  less  than  brown  or  black  hair. 
It  is  contagious,  ond,  moreover,  may  be- 
come hereditar}'.  Among  professional 
jiersons,  great  diversity  of  opinion  j)re- 
vails  regarding  its  origin  and  nature. 
According  to  some,  it  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  filtli  and  bad  diet ;  but,  although 
it  certainly  is  more  frequent  among  the 
classes  who  are  ex|)osed  to  these  mise- 
ries, particularly  among  tiie  Jews,  whose 
beards  it  somedmes  attacks  as  well  as 
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their  locks,  it  is  by  no  meaDS  confined  to 
them ;  the  most  wealthy  and  cleanly  are 
not  exempt  from  its  influence.  Others 
again,  allowing  that  it  is  much  aggravated 
by  uncleanliness  and  insalubrious  food, 
set  it  down  as  epidemic,  and  seek  its  ori- 
gin in  some  particular  qualities  of  the  air 
or  water  of  the  country,  just  as  some 
have  sought  the  origin  of  goitres ;  but, 
though  more  common  in  Poland  than 
elsewhere,  it  is  likewise  at  home  in  Livo- 
nia and  some  other  parts  of  Russia,  and, 
above  all,  in  Tartaiy,  from  whence,  in 
fact,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  im- 
|K>rted  during  the  Tartar  invasion,  in  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  third 
party  has  made  it  a  modification  of  lepro- 
sy. The  more  ignorant  classes  of  the 
people  believe  that  it  is  a  preservative 
against  all  other  diseases,  and  therefore 
adorn  themselves  with  an  inoculated 
Weichadzopf.  (See  Russell's  Tour  in 
Germany,) 

Plinth.  (See  Architecture^  voL  i,  p. 
338.) 

Plint  (Caius  Plinius  Secundus),  the 
elder,  a  Roman  knight,  was  bom  at  Vero- 
na, A.  D.  23.  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est scholars  of  Rome.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  jurisprudence,  but  made  a  cam- 
paign into  Germany,  and  afterwards 
filled  many  public  offices,  among  them 
the  office  of  a  procurator  in  Spain.  His 
uncommon  spirit  of  inquiry  was  aided 
by  an  unwearied  industry.  Every  mo- 
ment that  was  not  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office,  he  appropriated  to  his 
studies.  He  was  a  very  early  riser,  even 
in  winter;  very  oflen  did  not  retire  to 
bed  at  all,  and  used  to  read  while  at  meals, 
and  in  the  bath,  or  had  some  one  to  read 
to  him.  He  diligently  noted  down  every 
thing  of  importance ;  and  oflen  said,  that 
no  book  was  so  bad,  but  that  something 
might  be  learned  from  it  If  he  was  not 
able  to  write  himself^  he  dictated.  In 
this  way,  Plin^*  notwithstanding  his 
many  pubUc  affairs,  wrote  many  impor- 
tant works,  which  give  proof  of  his  very 
extensive  learning.  He  finally  became  a 
victim  to  his  curiosity.  Being  one  da^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  a  tem- 
ble  eruption  of  this  volcano  (A.  D.  79) 
induced  him  to  approach  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  it  closely,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  ex|)osed.  The 
hot  nshcs  even  fell  upon  his  vessel ;  still 
he  continued  to  take  note  of  every  thing 
he  saw.  While  the  earth  around  him 
threatened,  he  passed  the  night  quietly 
with  a  friend  not  far  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  next  morning,  on  the  Bea-shore, 


he  perished  by  a  suffocating  vapor  which 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  The 
writings  of  this  diligent  and  active  man 
are  principally  lost;  among  them  the 
work  on  the  war  in  Germany,  and  his 
Universal  History.  The  Hittoria  JVoht- 
ralisy  or  Historia  MuntUj  in  37  books,  is 
extant ;  it  is  a  rich  collection  of  fiicts  of 
every  kind,  from  the  whole  circle  of  na- 
ture and  science,  and  also  from  the  histo- 

?r  of  art,  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
liny  drew  from  many  lost  books.  Of 
the  old  critical  editions,  that  of  Hardouin 
(Paris,  1723),  is  the  best 

Plint  (Caius  Plinius  CiBcilius  Secun- 
dus), the  younger,  a  nephew  of  the  for- 
mer, was  bom  A.  D.  62,  at  Comum  (Co- 
mo).  Having  been  adopted  by  his  uocle, 
he  leamed  to  make  a  wise  use  of  time, 
apphed  himself  earlv,  with  the  greateic 
assiduity,  to  the  study  of  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  and,  when  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  made  an  attempt  to  write  a 
tragedy  in  the  Greek  language.  In  Syria, 
where  he  was  the  commander  of  a  le- 

S'on,  he  enjoved  the  society  of  the  phi- 
sopher  Euphrates,  and  afterwards  nuule 
his  appearance  in  Rome  as  an  advocate 
•  with  success,  filled  several  public  offioei^ 
and  was  consul  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 
By  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  be 
was  appointed  augur  and  govemor  of 
Pontus,  in  Bithynia,  which  office  he  ad- 
ministered for  two  years,  to  the  gencnl 
satis&ction.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  best,  and  we  may  also  add, 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  agf. 
He  had  most  of  the  requisites  for  the  en- 
joyment of  life— a  cultivated  mind,  a  gen- 
erous heart,  friendship  and  love.  As  aa 
author  he  labored  with  ardor.  He  at- 
tempted several  departments  of  literature, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Of  his  writinn 
onlv  a  collection  of  letters,  in  ten  boofa^ 
and  a  panegyric  on  Trajan,  remain.  The 
letters  are  addressed  to  diflTerent  friends, 
some  of  them  to  the  emperor,  and  are  oa 
various  subjects.  Their  elegance  and  in- 
tellectual tone  make  them  attractiTB 
and  very  instructive.  In  his  Panegyrie 
on  Trajan,  he  is,  as  some  think,  extrava- 
gant in  his  praise  and  in  his  rhetorical 
ornaments.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  model,  yet  it  is  an  im- 
portant woric  for  the  history  of  the  noble 
emperor  and  his  time.  The  Letters  and 
the  Panegyric  were  edited  together,  wilk 
notes,  by  Gesner  (Leipsic,  17&) ;  Emas- 
ti  (Leipsic,  1770),. and  others.  A  kler 
critical  edition  of^  the  Letters,  with  nott% 
was  edited  by  Gierig  (Leipsic,  1800)^  and 
the  comply  woika  of  Pfiiijy  bj  tki 
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le  (Lcjpsic,  1806) ;  afterwards  by  G. 
Schufer  (Leipeic,  1805) ;  and  by 
ze  (at  Pra^e,  in  1820).  TLo  Pone- 
ic  was  edited  by  Gieng,  with  uotes 

ric,  1796),  who  a]i$o  published  a 
On  the  Life,  Mora]  Character  and 
inry  Reputation  of  the  Younger 
ly.  The  Epistles  of  Pliny  have  been 
islated  into  English  by  lord  Orrery 
[  Mr.  Mclmotli. 

^LOTimjSftlieniostdistinguishcd  among 
New  Platonists,  was  born  at  Lycopo- 
in  Egypt,  205  B.  C,  is  said  to  have 
lied  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  under 
iniouius,  travelled,  at  the  ago  of  thirty- 
c,  into  the  East,  to  Icani  the  do<rtrines 
he  Magi,  and  in  bis  fortieth  year,  be- 
le  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  Koine, 
writings  and  instructions  excited  the 
it  enthusiastic  admiration  among  liis 
ip!e&  He  died  B.  C.  270,  in  Cam- 
ia,  his  death  having  been  hasti^ned 
b&  austerities.  His  pupil  Por]>hyry 
to  his  Life,  and  arranged  his  writuigs. 
nlius  Ficiuus  HrHt  edited  and  tmns- 
1  them.  Creuzer  has  publit^iied  his 
lertation  on  Beauty  (iJeideIl)er^^  1^14), 
£ngelhardt  has  translated  liis  En- 
ies  into  German,  with  a  conuiieiitnry 
^gen,  1820—1823.)   (See  .Vew  Pld- 

I.OUOU  Monday  ;  tlie  next  Mondnv 
r  Twelfth  Day.  On  Plough  Monday, 
plouglinien  in  the  northern  part  of 
fland  used  to  draw  a  plougli  from 
r  to  door,  and  licg  money  ibr  drink. 
LOTSE  {charadriua) ;  a  genus  of  the 
Utf  or  v^ers,  distinguished  by  hav- 
a  moderate  sized  compresscHf  beidc, 
ff^ged  at  the  eud,an<l  the  binder  toe  ex- 
linglv  small,  not  touching  the  gn)und. 
ij  inhabit  all  parts  of  die  world,  tmv- 
Dg  tenifierate  climates  in  die  8])ring 
autumn.  They  are  gregarious,  and 
generally  seen  in  meadows,  or  on 
flea-shore,  ui  search  of  food,  which 
r  procure  by  stirring  the  earth  or  mud 
1  their  feet,  and  tlius  inviting  worms 
aquatic  insects  to  the  siiriace.  The 
ale  bys  about  four  eggs,  in  a  nide 
t  in  the  sand.  Their  Hesh  is  excellent, 
hence  they  are  much  sought  for  by 
nsmrn.  There  are  many  B|)ecieH 
Aie  U.  States,  some  peculiar  to  the 
ntty,  and  others  also  found  in  Eurofie. 
ay  are  thus  enumerated  by  C.  Bona- 
le :  C.  Bemipalmatua  (ring  plover),  pe- 
ar to  America  ;  V,  melodius  (nng 
rer),  peculiar  to  Ameri(*a;  C. 
f  (WiJflon's  plover),  peculiar  to  Amer- 
;  C.  voeyeruM  (killctcer),  {leculiar  to 
wrica ;  Ciplumaiu  (golden  plover),  in- 


habits diroughout  the  world  ;  C.  hdveU- 
cus  (black  jellied  plover),  inhabits  the 
north  of  both  continents.  The  ruddy 
plover  belongs  to  the  genus  tringOy  and  is 
also  found  in  both  continents. 

Plum  {prunua) ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  rosctccYBj  and  now  8C|)arated 
from  the  cherry,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  largo  ovul  fruit  covered  with  a  fine 
whitish  dust,  the  oblong,  compressed  and 
acute  stone,  and  the  difleri*nt  manner  in 
which  the  young  leaves  are  folde<l.  Alxiut 
a  dozen  s})ecies  are  known,  all  inhabiting 
the  north  tem}>erate  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  two  or  three  of  lliem  natives  of  tho 
U.  States.  Thev  are  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  olteniute  leaves,  and  white  flowers, 
eidier  sohtarv  or  disjmsed  in  fascicles  iu 
the  axils  of  the  ancient  leaves.  The  com- 
mon garden  plum  (P.  domestica)  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  nudve  of  Eun)|>e,  and  prob- 
ably was  introduced  from  Svria.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  l^heophras- 
tus,  uud  now  is  very  g<Mierolly  cidtivated 
throii^diout  Ennipe,  as  well  us  iu  most 
jmrts  of  the  U.  Stales.  It  is  a  robust  tree, 
(tf  niiddiing  stati!n>,  se(;tniii<rly  adapted  to 
ever}'  kind  ofM)]],  tliou«li  most  flourishing 
where  it  is  li^Mit  and  u  little  siuidy.  The 
vurielies  arc  wry  numerous,  and  difler  in 
color,  taste,  size  and  form  ;  some  are  not 
Iar«;er  than  eherrios,  while  otli<?rs  are  near- 
ly two  inches  in  diameter;  some  are  ob- 
long or  ovoid,  and  odiere  ])erlectly  globu- 
lar; the  color  is  either  white,  green,  yel- 
low, re<l,  [uii'j)le,  blue  or  black ifrh ;  the 
taste  orid,  austere,  insipid,  sweetish  or 
arf>matic ;  the  consistence  of  the  flesh 
coriaceous,  hard,  solV,  melting,  dry  or  wa- 
tery ;  all,  however,  have  a  smooth  skin, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  covered  with 
a  line  whitish  dust,  easily  removed  by 
rnbliiiig.  The  most  esteemed  of  all  these 
varieties  is  tlic^  gn*en  gage  or  rcine  Claude, 
(See  Grten  Oagt,)  Our  own  country, 
however,  ])rodiices  a  variety  hardly,  if  at 
all,  inferior,  viz.  the  Washington  plum : 
the  form  of  diis  last,  and  the  perfume 
Avliich  it  emits  l)efore  l)eing  cut,  are  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  gn^en  gage,  but  the  skin 
is  dull  yellow,  assuming  an  orange  cast  on 
the  side  exfxised  to  the  sun,  and  is  more 
or  less  mottled  with  crimson  dots;  tho 
flesh  is  yellow,  firm,  very  sweet  and  lus- 
cious, and  se}Mirates  freely  from  the  stone. 
The  origin  of  the  Washington  plum  is 
remarkable,  and  deser^'es  a  passing  notice. 
The  parent  tree  was  purchased  iu  the 
New  York  market,  and  remained  barren 
ibr  several  years,  when  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  destroyed.  The  root  after- 
wards threw  up  a  uumlier  of  vigorous 
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shoots,  which  were  sufTered  to  remain, 
and  in  due  time  produced  fruit  The 
foliage  of  this  tree  is  also  among  plums 
renwkable  for  its  beauty.  Almost  all  the 
varieties  of  plums  may  be  dried  and  con- 
verted into  prunes,  but  those  which  are 
most  fleshy,  and  host  retain  their  quality, 
are  preferred.  Prunes  now  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce,  and  are 
imported  chiefly  from  France,  particular- 
ly from  the  port  of  Marseillea  Plums 
may  also  be  preserved  in  various  man- 
ners, in  spirits  of  wine  or  sugar,  or  formed 
into  marmalade,  jellies,  &c.  The  wood 
of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  compact,  trav- 
ersed with  reddish  veins,  and  susceptible 
of  a  fine  poDsh.  It  is  frequently  employ- 
ed by  turners  and  cabinet  makers,  but  re- 
quires to  be  thoroughly  dried.  The  sloe  (P. 
8pmosa)  is  a  thorny  shrub,  growing  wild  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  bearing  a  small, 
round,and  nearly  black  fruit,  of  an  extreme- 
ly austere  taste.  The  juice  of  this  plum 
.  is  frequently  employed  to  communicate  a 
red  color  and  astringent  flavor  to  wines. 

Plumbago,  or  Graphite.  This  valu- 
able mineral  is  sometimes  found  in  thin, 
irrrgular,  six-sided  tables ;  but  more  gen- 
erally in  scales,  or  compact.  Lustre  me- 
tallic ;  color  iron-black,  or  dark  steel-gray ; 
streak  black,  shining ;  opaque.  It  is  duc- 
tile and  flexible  in  thin  laminae ;  hardness 
between  talc  and  gypsum  ;  specific  grav- 
ity 2.  It  consists  of  carbon  96,  and  iron 
4.  In  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  is  com- 
bustible, and  leaves  a  residue  of  oxide  of 
iron.  It  is  infusible  alone,  and  with  ad- 
ditions. It  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  in 
primitive  rocks,  particularly  those  of  the 
trappean  variety.  When  found  in  prim- 
itive limestone,  it  is  disseminated  in  scales,' 
after  the  manner  of  talc.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  cool  formation.  Its  most  remark- 
able depository  is  at  Borrowdale,  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  where  it  exists  in  a  bed 
of  trap,  alternating  with  clay  slate.  It 
occurs  crystallized  in  tlie  limestone  of 
Orange  county.  New  York,  and  Sussex 
county.  New  Jersey,  and  exists  in  large 
fibrous  masses  near  Kogcrs's  rock  on  lake 
George,  New  York  ;  but  its  only  valuable 
loc^ility  in  the  U.  States  is  at  Sturbridge, 
in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, where 
it  forms  veins  in  gneiss  alx>ut  a  foot  in 
width.  It  was  wrought  by  the  French 
aliout  100  years  ago ;  since  which  time  it 
has  been  neglected  until  within  a  few 
years,  but  is  now  vigorously  and  success- 
fully explored  by  an  enterpri.^iug  compa- 
ny. The  chief  employment  of  plumlmgo 
IS  in  manufacturing  |)enciis  and  crucibles; 
the  latter  particularly  for  the  mint   It  is 


also  used  for  giving  a  |[1o8b  to  iron  storei 
and  railings,  and  for  diminishing  the  fiie- 
tion  of  machinery. 

>Plumber's  Solder.  (See  BismutkjWiA, 
ii,  p.  116.) 

Plum  Island  ;  a  sandy  beach  and  tract 
of  salt  meadow,  extendinff  from  Newbuiy- 
port  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river, 
to  Ipswich  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Ipswkb 
river.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  nearly  one 
wide,  and  is  covered  on  the  side  next  the 
sea  with  sand,  which  is  blown  up  into 
little  hills  and  ridges.  These  sandy  ele- 
vations are  covered  with  bushes,  bearing 
the  beach  plum  in  great  perfection.  A 
turnpike  and  bridge  lead  from  Newbuiy- 
port  to  this  island.  It  is  much  resoiled 
to  in^  September  and  October,  when  tlw 
plums  are  ripe. 

Plun KETT.  William  Conjmj^am  Phm- 
kett,  lord  Plunkett,  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  in  the  north  of  Ireiaiid,  ; 
was  bom  in  1765,  and  educated  at  Trinilj 
college,  Dublin,  where,  as  a  reward  for 
his  classical  merit,  he  obtained  a  schol- 
arship.  In  1787,  he  took  the  degree  cf 
bachelor  of  law,  and  he  was  then  calk»d 
to  the  bar  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Yei-  | 
verton.   His  reputation  in  the  courts  soon  I 
became  great,  and  his  practice  proper-  ; 
tionally  extensive.   In  1797,  he  beM  a 
seat  in  the  Irish  pariiament,  and  voted 
against  tlie  union.    In  1803,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitQr-general  for  Ireland,  and 
m  1805,  attoniey -general  and  privy  coun- 
sellor.  On  tlie  trial  of  Robert  Emmet,  be 
was  counsel  for  tlie  prosecution,  and  wm 
accused  of  some  unfiiirness  towards  the 
prisoner ;  but  from  that  charge  he  fully 
vindicated  himself.   Mr.  Plunkett^s  prac- 
tice, however,  was  chiefly  in  chanceiy, 
and  he  is  described  as  displaying,  in  tbt 
complicated  questions  of  that  couit,  a 
mind  at  once  subtile  and  comprehensive^ 
with  great  power,  acuteness  and  clearMi 
of  reasoning,  conveyed  in  perspicuoo^ 
copious,  yet  condensed  language.  Hii 
manner  as  a  forensic  speaker  was  cbanie- 
terized  by  great  simplicity  and  earool- 
ness ;  he  was  not  so  eminent  as  uome  cf  | 
his  brethren  for  mere  law  learning.   Dii^  J 
ing  the  short  administration  of  the  wbifi 
in  1806,  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  of 
attorney-general  in  Ireland,  but  retiffei 
when  his  friends  were  displaced.   In  Jm- 
uary,  1807,  he  first  procured  a  seat  io  ikl 
imperial  parliament,  as  one  of  the  mea* 
hers  for  Midhurst ;  and  in  181%  be  ml  i 
returned  for  the  university  of  Dublin.  Ii  . 
the  house  of  commons  Mr,  Pluntat  db» 
tinguished  himself  as  an  eloquent  mi  ^ 
argumentative  speaker,  puticukrity  *  ; 
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ic  question.  During  the  admin-  ulariy  his  Lives  (44)  and  PkraDels  of  i]]uj»- 

f  K>rd  Liverpool,  he  was  again  trious  Greeks  and  Romans  fedited  bj 

attorney-general  for  Ireland,  Bryan,  London,  1729,  5  vols.,  4to. ;  Leip- 

27  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  sic,  1812—14,  9  vols.,  12mo. ;  by  Coray, 

ntle  of  baron  Plunkett.    Lord  Paris,  1809 — 17,  6  vols. ;  translated  into 

was  a  constant  and  able  advo-  English  by  the  Langhomes) ;  his  Greek 

le  Catholic  relief  bill.   In  De-  and  Roman  Researches,  Iris  and  Osiris, 

890,  on  tlie  formation  of  the  or  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  Apo- 

istry,  he  was  made  lord  high  thegms.   The  treatise  On  the  Doctrines 

of  Ireland.  of  Philosophers  (edited  by  Cassini,  1751, 

ITT  is  used  in  contradistinction  and  by  Beck,  1786),  which  contains  valu- 

r,  in  reference  to  votes  given  in  able  materials  for  the  history  of  pbiloso- 

18.   Mmoriiy  signifies  at  least  phy,  is  probably  not  by  him.   His  manner 

than  half  of  all  the  votes  given  of  treating  his  subject  is  easy,  often  super- 

idwrality  means  only  the  great-  ficial,  and  this  is  also  the  character  of^his 

r  of  votes,  so  that  if  there  are  style,  which  is  censured  as  being  too 

lore  candidates  for  an  ofiice,  much  ornamented  by  quotations  from 

ai  ma^  have  a  plurality  without  poets  and  philosophers.   Among  the  edi- 

which  latter  is  required  in  tions  of  his  complete  works,  tliose  of  H. 

8  by  law.   If  none  of  die  can-  Stephens  (Paris,  1572, 13  vols.) ;  of  Riial- 

'  the  presidency  of  the  U.  States  dus  (Paris,  1624, 2  vols.,  folio) ;  of  Frank- 

ority,  the  election  oithe  prcsi-  fort  (1599  and  1620,  2  vols.,  folio);  of 

Ives  upon  tho  house  of  repre-  Reiske,  (Leipsic,  1774—82,  12  vols.),  and 

oftheU.  States,  who  are  bound  of  Hutten  (Tiibingen,   1791—1805,  14 

e  of  the  three  candidates  who  vols.),  are  the  l>est.  A myot's  French  trans- 

o$t  votes — a  case  which  occur-  lation  of  the  Lives  (Les  Vits  des  Hommes 

Ifr.  John  Q.  Adams  was  chosen.  lUustres)  was  republished  at  Paris  in  1825 

,  maiority,in  this  sense,  is  called  (10  vols.),  Avitli  a  JVoiice  mr  Plutarque  by 

lAtJue, — PluralUy  of  lenses  Coray.    The  name  Plutarch  is  often 

he  holding  of  more  benefices  given  to  a  collection  of  lives  of  distin- 

y  the  same  clergyman  (pluralist)  guished  men.   Such  collections  exist  not 

« time.  merely  in  English,  but  also  in  French, 

[Dore,  in  mathematics,  signifies  Italian,  Russian,  German  and  Swedish, 

the  aign  by  which  it  is  indicated  Pluto  (among  tlie  Greeks,  Ais^  AideSy 

Bf  A-|-B,  which  is  read,  A  plus  Hadt»y  the  Invisible),  third  son  of  Saturn 

1  that  the  quantity  A  is  to  be  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Nep- 

he  quandty  B.   Plus,  or  its  si^n,  tune,  to  whom,  on  the  partition  of  the 

0  used  to  indicate  a  poduve  world,  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  shades. 
»  or  relation,  in  opposition  to  There,  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he 
1^  which  indicates  a  nejiadve.  is  enthroned  as  tho  ruler  of  the  dead.  As 
ich;  a  learned  and  prolific  Greek  far  beneath  his  habitation  as  the  heaven 
im  at  CheronflBa,  in  Boeotia,  A.  is  above  the  earth,  lies  Tartarus,  the  ac- 
.Gcording  to  some,  Trajan  was  cess  to  which  is  by  a  gate  gtianled  by 

In  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  himself ;  thither,  aher  death,  must  all 

vested  with  some  civil  ofiices  in  men  descend.   Powerful,  terrible,  inflexi- 

lere  be  taught  philosophy ;  and,  ble  to  prayere  or  flattery,  is  the  dark-haired 

tunied  to  his  own  country,  he  god.   Hercules,  however,  carried  off  his 

)  io  120  or  130.    ile  is  said  to  dog,  the  fearful  Cerberus,  who  lies  before 

Etten  about  ^X)  philosophical  Pluto's  dreadful  abode.   He  rides  on  a 

ricai  works,  of  which  125  are  chariot  drawn  by  four  black  horses,  which 

lit  some  of  these  are  falsely  he  guides  with  reins  of  gold.   His  helmet 

D  him.  The  philosophical  works,  makes  the  wearer  invisible.   So  says  the 

niDOolv  go  under  the  name  of  Iliad,   The  Odyssey  gives  a  somewhat 

■  Mormiaf  explain  the  Platonic  different  account   It  does  not  explicitly 

Gonabat  the  Stoic  and  Epicu-  place  his  habitation  beneadi  the  eardi. 

treat  of  wious  practical  subjects  Ulysses  sailed  from  iEea  with  a  north 

lar  way ;  they  show  him  to  have  wind,  passed  over  the  ocean,  and  landed 

D  active  turn  of  mind,  and  con-  near  the  lofly  rocks  and  the  grove  of 

y«|iplicatioQ8  of  extensive  learn-  Proserpine  (q.  v.),  where  the  Cimmerians 

1  hH^yT<»Al  writings  are  yet  more  dwell  in  everlasting  darkness.  Having 
bed.  and  are  valuable  as  throw-  arrived  there,  he  proceeded  along  the 
I  li^  on  ancknt  hiirtofy ,  partic-  ocean  imtil  he  reached  the  noctiumal 
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darkness,  the  abode  of  A  is,  where  dwell 
the  dead.  But  according  to  Hesiod,  on 
the  western  mar^n  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, wrapt  in  eternal  darkness,  one 
cleft,  in  a  cavity  under  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  leads  down  to  the  dead,  anotlier  to 
Tartarus.  Yet  both  of  these  subterranean 
abysses  are  mentioned  by  him  under  the 
latter  name.  Homer,  and  those  poets  who 
followed  next  after  him,  described  the 
realms  of  Hades  as  beins  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  where  the  dead,  like  tiic 
living  on  earth,  good  and  bad,  dwell  to- 
gether, and  a  few  enemies  of  the  gods 
alone  suffer  torments ;  Tartarus  was  a  dis- 
tinct region.  But  as  philosophy,  by  bolder 
conjectures  concerning  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and,  finally,  by  the  doctrine  of  a 
floating  sphere,  did  away  the  old  notions 
of  Tartarus,  and  the  belief  of  a  future  ret- 
ribution gained  ground ;  the  realms  of  the 
dead,  placed  at  first  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  then  by  some  in  the 
centre,  were  separated  into  Elysium  and 
Tartarus.  These  changes  had  also  an  in- 
fluence on  the  notions  entertained  respect- 
ing the  sovereign  of  the  lower  world.  He 
not  only  gained  in  outward  power  and 
supremacy,  but  the  conceptions  of  his 
character  were  changed  ;  he  became  a  be- 
nevolent being,  who  held  in  his  hand  the 
keys  of  the  earth,  and  blessed  the  year 
with  fniits ;  for  from  the  abyss  of  night 
come  ull  riches  and  plenty.  It  is  there- 
fore not  strange,  diat  the  later  ages,  con- 
founding Hades  with  Plutus  {q.  v.),  called 
him  P/uto,and  attributed  to  him  dominion 
over  the  treasures  concealed  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  He  fought  with  his  brothers 
acrainst  the  Titans,  and  received  from  the 
Cyclops,  whom  he  had  released,  the  hel- 
met thnt  makes  its  wearer  invisible,  which 
he  lent  to  Mercury  in  the  war  of  the 
giants,  and  to  Perseus  in  his  ex|>cdition 
against  the  Grorgons,  and  which  nfter- 
wanls  came  into  the  possession  of  Meri- 
ones.  The  Furies  and  Charon  are  his 
ministers.  He  judges  every  open  and 
secret  deed,  and  to  him  are  subordinate  the 
three  judges  iGacus,  Minos  and  Khada- 
manthus.  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Orpheus  and 
Ulysses  entered  his  realms  alive,  and  left 
them  uninjured; butTheseusandPirithous, 
whose  object  is  said  to  have  been  the  ab- 
duction of  his  wife,  he  caused  to  be  chain- 
ed, though  the  former  is  said  to  have  l)een 
subsecjuently  released  by  Hercules.  The 
worship  of  Pluto  was  extensively  spread 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
cypress,  the  box,  the  narcissus,  and  the 
plant  adiantum  (maiden-hair),  were  sacred 
to  ium :  oxen  and  goats  were  sacrificed  to 


him  in  the  shades  of  night,  and  1 
were  crowned  with  cypress.  Hi 
sented  in  gloomy  majesty,  his 
shaded  by  his  hair,  and  with  a  th 
His  head  is  sometimes  covere 
veik  He  frequently  also  wears  h 
or  a  crown  of  ebony,  or  a  wreai 
antum  or  narcissus.  In  his 
holds  a  two-forked  sceptre,  a 
key;  by  his  side  is  Cerberus, 
either  seated  on  a  throne  of  eboi 
chariot  His  epithets  are  '*the 
nean  Jupiter,"  "the  Stygian,"  & 

Plutus,  son  of  lasion  and  C 
the  god  of  riches.  His  ffenealo^ 
the  meaning  of  tlie  allegory, 
merely  this,  that  "Agriculture 
wealth."  At  first  Plutus  had  t); 
his  eyes,  but  Jupiter  struck  him 
cause  he  confined  his  gifts  to  t 
and  he  thenceforth  conferred  the 
on  the  good  and  the  bad.  His 
was  under  the  earth.  He  is  v 
limps  when  he  comes  to  mortals, 
footed  or  winged  when  he  lea 
Fortune  carries  him  in  her  am 
also  forms  one  of  Minerva's  reti 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  PI 

Pluviose.    (See  Calendar.  ' 

4oa) 

Plymouth;  a  borough  town 
land,  in  Devonshire,  and,  on  accc 
harbors  and  the  docks  in  its 
hood,  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  s 
the  head  of  the  ca|>acious  haven 
outh  sound,  on  the  eastern  side  ol 
of  land  formed  by  the  estiiari* 
rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  which  Y 
ty  themselves  into  the  sea.  ] 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plyi 
nbout  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
Devonport,  formerly  called 
Dockj  to  wliich  it  is  united  by  i 
vcninff  town  of  East  Stonehoi 
town  having  gradually  risen  fron 
dition  of  a  small  fishing  town  t( 
cnt  size,  most  of  the  streets  are 
and  by  no  means  elegant  or  com 
but  the  new  parts  of  the  town 
some,  and  are  spreading  rapii 
public  buildings  are,  the  ciisto 
the  exchange,  3ie  Athenaeum,  t 
library,  the  theatre,  the  royal  hoi 
of  worship,  the  classical  and  mat 
school,  the  mechanics'  instil 
Plymouth  is  divided  into  two 
Of  the  two  jMirish  churches,  the 
cient  is  that  of  St.  Andrew,  built 
ly  to  1291,  a  handsome  buildii 
Gothic  order ;  Charles's  church 
Gothic  structure.   Among  the  < 
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natitutioDi^  wbieh  are  about  thirty,  are  a 
rorfc-house,  a  public  dispeinaiy,  an  eye 
afirmaiy,  a  lyiug-in  charity,  a  public  sub- 
criptkm  scbooJ,  alms-iiousea,  liibJe  socle- 
ieo^  &c  Government  has  several 
nilitaiy  and  naval  establishments  at  this 
ort.  Of  the  fortifications,  tlie  most  re- 
narkalife  is  the  citadel,  which  was  erected 
D  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  placed  in 
.  IDQSI  commanding  situation  on  the  eust- 
sn  end  of  the  height  called  tlie  Hot 
which  shelteiB  the  town  from  the  sea). 
1 10  exceedingly  well  fortiiied,  and  is  cou- 
tuidy  garrisoned.  It  contains  the  resi- 
tence  of  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  and 
■mcka  for  five  or  six  hundred  troops. 
Jnder  the  eastern  walls  of  tlie  citadel  is 
be  victualling  office,  an  extensive  range 
€  fauildingB,  containmg  the  granaries  and 
ireos  for  supplying  the  breaid,  as  also  the 
elfauB  and  score-houses  for  wine,  spirits, 
aeett  &c.  for  the  use  of  the  king's  vessels 
B  haiibor.  The  port  of  Plymouth  is  dis- 
inguiBhed  for  its  capacity,  and  the  securi- 
f  whkh  it  affords  in  its  several  parts.  It 
I  Mpable  of  containing  2000  sail,  and  is 
ne  criT  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world, 
t  eooHBCs  of  three  divisions  or  harbors, — 
hitton  pool,  immediately  adjoining  the 
DWD ;  Uatwater,  an  extensive  sheet,  fonn- 
d  by  the  estuarv  of  the  Plym ;  and  the 
■ftior  or  bay  of  Uamoaze.  At  the  mouth 
Cdieae  harbora  the  creat  bay  of  Plymouth 
ound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead,  which 
I  now  completely  secure  by  the  erection 
€  the  breakwater  across  its  entrance. 
tUe  work  is  an  insulated  mole,  or  vast 
nip  of  atones^  stretching  across  tlie  en- 
Mnoe  of  the  sound,  so  mr  as  to  leave  a 
HHige  for  vessels  at  either  end,  and  op- 
tomog  a  barrier  to  the  heavy  swell  rolhng 
■  from  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is  1700 
IKdii  the  eastern  extremity  l^ing  about 
0  frthoms  to  the  eastward  of  St  Carios's 
and  the  westeni,  300  west  of  tlie 
rock.-  The  middle  part  is  contin- 
fed  in  a  straight  line  1000  yards,  and  tlie 
iroeztmnities  incline  towards  the  north- 
IB  Mde  of  the  straight  part  in  an  angle  of 
hoot  IdOdemes.  This  ^leat  work  was 
9gan  Aug.  19;  1812.  Dunng  its  progress, 
BVrioeiDg  prooft  of  its  efficacy  and  utility 
i^n  aflbided.  The  expense  of  erecting 
10  bmkwAler  18  estimated  at  £1,171,100. 
%B  Eddyatone  Ucht-house  is  an  important 
Mendege  to  the  harbor ;  tlie  entrance  of 
mkh  would,  without  this  beacon,  be  cx- 
■ndr  dangerous.  (See  EdtfysUme.)  lie- 
lies  oe  uuponation  of  coals,  culm,  com, 
toe^  tiiiiber,.  and  articles  for  home  con- 
■BDlioii,  Plymouth  carries  on  a  consid- 
wmm  inde  muchpromoted  by  theestob- 
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lishmcnt  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  in 
the  year  18  la  In  the  18th  year  of  Henry 
VI,  Plymoutli  was  incorporated  as  a  bor- 
ough, nud  it  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  twelve  aldermen,  under  whose 
care  an  active  police  is  established.  The 
garrison  at  this  port  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  iniiitor}'  officer  styled  the  gov- 
ernor^ who  is  also  generally  comrnaiuier- 
in-chief  of  tlie  western  district  The  na- 
val afihirs  are  un()cr  the  du^ction  of  the 
port-admiral,  whose  residence  isai  Devon- 
i>ort.  The  population  of  Plymouth,  with 
Devon,  is  tiJ^l'i.  It  is  218  miles  from 
London,  and  44  from  Exeter  ;  Ion.  4°  7' 
W.;  lat50°23'N. 

Plymouth  ;  a  i>oet-town,  port  of  entry, 
and  shire  town  of  Plymouth  county,  Mas- 
sochusetts,  formeriy  the  capital  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  and  the  oldest  town  in 
New  England,  'it  was  settled  by  the  Pil- 

Sims,  who  arrived  in  tlie  May  Flower, 
cc.  22, 1G20.  It  stands  on  a  fine  harbor 
of  the  same  name,  31)  miles  soiiUi-east  of 
Boston.  The  court-house  is  in  lat  4P 
57'  N. ;  Ion.  7(P  4Qf  30"  W.  The  town- 
shin,  though  oflen  divided,  is  still  sixteen 
miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  harbor 
is  spacious,  but  shallow.  The  town  has 
considerable  coinmerce,and  valuable  man- 
ufactures of  iron.  An  elegant  hall  has 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrim 
society.  Population,  in  1820,  4348;  in 
1830^  4751.  The  Indians  cal|ed  this  town 
.Accomack.  A  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
tljo  pilgrims  landed  has  been  conveyed 
to  tlie  centre  of  the  town. 

Plymouth,  Colony  of,  (See  Aeu^ 
England,) 

PifEUMATics  (from  the  Greek  nvnitm, 
air)  is  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  treats  of  tlie  mechanical  properties 
of  elastic  fluids  (see  ElasticUy),  tiie  melos- 
tic  fluids  belonging  to  tlio  province  of  hy- 
draulics and  hydronamics  {see  the  arti- 
cUs).  The  elastic  fluid  with  which  we 
arc  most  familiar  is  atmospheric  air ;  and 
it  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties, 
which  it  is  necesary  to  notice  in  luiy  elastic 
fluid.  (The  lows  of  pneumatics  will  be 
found  treated  of  under  the  heads  of 
Jlir-pump,  Bcaronieter,  Pump,  Acoustics.) 

PxNEUMoifY ;  inflammation  of  the  lun^ 
The  species,  according  to  Cullen,are  pehp- 
neuniouy  and  pleurisy.  (See  Pleurisy,) 
The  most  geuerid  cause  of  this  inflamma- 
tion is  the  a[)plication  of  cold  to  the  body, 
which  gives  a  check  to  the  perspiration, 
and  determines  a  great  flow  of  blood  to 
the  hings.  It  attacl^  principally  those  of 
a  robust  constitution  and  plethoric  habit, 
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and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  Other  causes  are  violent  ex- 
ertions in  8inging,«8peaking,  or  playing  on 
wind  instruments.  The  true  peiipneumo- 
ny  comes,  on  with  an  obtuse  pain  in  the 
chest  or  side,  great  difficulty  of  breathing 
(particularly  in  a  recumbent  position,  or 
when  lying  on  the  side  affected^  together 
with  a  cough,  dryness  of  the  skin,  heat, 
anxiety  and  thirsL  If  relief  is  not  afford- 
ed in  time,  and  the  inflammation  proceeds 
with  violence,  the  face  will  alter  to  a  pur- 
ple color ;  an  efliision  of  blood  will  take 

f>lace  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
ungs,  so  as  to  impe<le  tlie  circulation 
though  that  organ,  and  the  patient  will 
soon  be  deprived  of  life.  When  it  goes 
off  by  resolution,  some  very  evident  evac- 
uation attends  it;  tlie  evacuation  which 
most  frequently  terminates  the  complaint, 
and  which  does  it  with  the  greatest  effect, 
is  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  of 
tliick  white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly 
streaked  with  blood ;  and  by  this  the  dis- 
ease is  carried  off  generally  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Po  (Padus,  Eridanus),  the  largest  river 
of  Italy,  rises  in  mount  Viso,  in  the  Cot- 
tian  Al|)s, Piedmont,  at  an  elevation  of  6000 
feet  al>ove  the  Sim.  It  flows  from  west  to 
east  through  Piedmont,  and  from  Pavia 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  which  it  sepa- 
nites  from  the  Sanlinian  territories,  from 
Parma,  Modena,  ami  the  States  of  the 
Church.  It  receives,  during  a  course  of 
320  miles,  the  Doria,  Sesia,  Tessino,  Ad<ia, 
Oglio  and  Mincio  from  the  lefl,  the 
Tanaro  with  ti|c  Stura,  the  Scrivia,  Tre- 
bia,  Taro,  Lenza,  Oostolo,  Sechia,  Panaro 
and  Keno  from  the  right,  and  emiuies 
itself  by  four  mouths  into  the  gjilf  of  Ven- 
ice. It  is  the  main  channel  of  commer- 
cial communication  in  Up|M>r  Italy,  but  it 
otlen  does  great  mischief  by  its  inunda- 
tions, and  it  occasionally  changes  its  bi>d ; 
the  8wam|>s  which  it  leaves  are  used  for 
th(i  cMiltivation  of  rice.  In  many  parts  of 
its  course  it  is  confined  by  dikc^s.  The 
canal  Gran  Naviglio  connects  the  Tessino 
witii  the  Po,  in  a  straight  line. 

Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhatan, 
a  celebrated  Indian  warrior  in  Virginia, 
was  born  about  the  year  1595.  She  dis- 
covered the  warmest  friendship  for  the 
English,  who  colonized  Virginia  when 
she  was  al)out  twelve  years  old,  and  was 
eminently  useful  to  the  infant  settlement. 
The  first  remarkable  eviilence  of  this  at- 
tachment was  displayed  in  1607,  when 
captain  John  Smith  was  taken  prisoner' 
by  her  countrymen,  and  brought  before 


Powhatan,  that  he  might  put  him  to 
death.   As  the  sava^  lifted  his  club  to 
dash  out  tlie  brains  of  the  prisoner,  whom 
head  was  laid  on  a  stone  at  his  feet,  Poc- 
ahontas threw  herself  on  Smith's  body, 
and  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his 
life.    Captaui  Smith  was  suffered  to 
return  to  Jamestown,  whence  he  seat 
presents  to  Powhatan  and  his  benefac- 
tress.  From  this  time,  Pocahontas  fre- 
quently visited  the  settlements  of  the 
whites,  to  whom  she  furnished  provisioDS 
at  times  when  they  were  particulariy 
needed.    In  1609,  Powhatan  invited 
Smith  to  pay  him  a  visit,  promising  him 
a  supply  of  provisions,  but  designing  to 
entrap  and  destroy  him  and  his  party. 
Pocaliontas,  becoming  informed  of  tliis 
plot,  ventured  through  the  forest  at  mid- 
night, to  disclose  it  to  Smith.   For  three 
or  four  years  she  continued  to  assist  the 
settlers  in  their  distresses,  and  to  sbto 
them  from  the  .  effects  of  her  father's  ani- 
mosity.  During  this  period,  the  in^t 
colony  had  experienced  numerous  vicis- 
situdes of  ffood  and  bad  fortune.   Smitfa  ! 
had  been  driven  by  faction  to  Engtand,  ; 
and  the  rapacity  of  his  successors  plunged  \ 
the  settlement  into  an  Indian  war.  An  | 
attack  was  made  on  one  of  the  fbtts  bf  { 
the  Indians  under  Powhatan,  when  the  i 
commander  and  thirty  men  were  slaugb-  ' 
tered,  only  one  person,  a  boy,  siurviving; 
who  was  saved  by  Pocahontas.  About 
the  year  1612,  Pocahontas, — from  whit 
cause  is  not  ascertained,  but  most  prob- 
ably  on  account  of  her  extraordinaiy 
attachment    to  the  whites, — incurring 
her  father's  resentment,  lefl  her  home, 
and  visited  the  territory  of  Japazam^ 
chief  of  Potowmac.    Captain  ArgaO, 
coming  up  tlie  river  on  a  trading  expe- 
dition, and  conceiving  that  Pocahontu 
would  be  a  valuable  hostage,  prevailed 
on  Japazaws,  by  the  tempting  ofier  of  a 
copper  kettle,  to  surrender  her  to  bin. 
Powhatan  refused  to  ransom  her  on  the 
terms  proposed.    During:  her  detentioD, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  an  Englishman  of  re- 
spectable character,  became  attached  to  . 
her,  and  offered  her  his  hand.   It  wu  ■ 
accepted,  and,  the  consent  of  Powhaiu 
being  obtained,  the  marriage  was  solem-  > 
nized  in  presence  of  the  unci?  of  Poet-  ; 
hontas  and  her  two  brothers.   Thisevest  . 
relieved  the  colony  from  the  enmity  of 
Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  beiwwt  - 
them  for  many  years.   In  the  year  161^ 
l\>cahontas  embarked  with  her  husbaad^  . 
and  several  Indians,  of  both  sexes,  ftr 
England,  where  she  was  baptized,  ei- 
changing  her  Indian  name  rar  that  of  , 
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B.  She  became  a  subject  of  cu- 
X)  all  classes  of  people.  She  re- 
in LoDdon,  a  visit  from  her  for- 
iend,  captain  Smith,  whom,  for 
inknowu  purpose,  she  had  been 
to  believe  was  dead.  When  she 
leld  him,  she  was  overcome  with 
1,  and,  turning  from  him,  hid  her 
her  hands.   During  her  stay  in 

d,  she  advanced  greatly  in  the 
dge  of  the  English  language,  and 
▼ersation  was  much  sought  aflcr 
:•  Her  residence  among  civilized 
iwever,  was  destined  to  be  short, 
ibout  to  embark  from  Gravesend, 
pany  with  her  husl)and  and  an 
on,  to  revisit  her  native  land,  she 
i  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
one  son,  who  was  educated  by 
le,  in  London,  and  afterwards  he- 
wealthy  and  distinguished  char- 
I  Virginia.  His  descendants  still 
that  commonwealth. 

OS,  EdwanI,  an  Oriental  critic,  a 
if  Oxford,  was  bom  November  8, 
id  educated  at  Oxford.  He  pre- 
»r  the  press  such  parts  as  had  not 
lited  of  the  Striae  New  Testa- 
tnn  a  manusrnpt  in  the  Bodleian 
Leyden,  16^)0, 4to.).  In  ]  629,  Po- 
IB  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Kng- 
orj  at  Aleppo,  and  applied  hini- 
re  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental 

e.  He  was  employed  by  Laud 
:t  manuscripts  and  coins  for  the 
ty  of  Oxford;  and,  in  16^),  was 
to  fill  the  newly  founded  Arabic 
»nhip  at  Oxford.  He  sul)sequcnt- 
look  a  second  voyage  to  the  East, 
ained  some  time  at  Constantinople 
ig  ancient  manuscripts.  He  re- 
n  1640,  and  assisted  Sclden  in  the 
ion  of  ]Nirt  of  the  annals  of  Eu- 
under  the  title  of  Origines  Jllex- 
(164L)  In  1648,  he  was  appoint- 
■ew  professor  at  Oxfonl,  to  which 
1^  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
added  the  rich  canonry  of  Christ- 
;  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by 
liament.  In  1649,  he  published 
«  Hiitorm  Jtrabum  (4to.,  reprinted 
rd,  in  1805).  In  l&'K),  he  was  de- 
of  his  canonry,  for  refusing  to 
w  the  engagement  rcquinxl  by 
liament.  In  1655,  he  publislied 
'  the  writings  of  Mainionides,  un- 
title of  Porta  Mosis,  and  usHisted 
on*s  Polyglot  Bible.  In  ir>58  ap- 
lis  edition  of  the  Annnls  of  Eu- 
in  Arabic,  with  a  I^tin  version 
iXfuy  The  restoration,  in  1660, 
him  to  recover  his  church  pre- 


ferment ;  and  tlie  same  year,  he  printed 
an  Arabic  translation  of  Grotius's  work 
on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  In  1663, 
he  produced  an  Arabic  and  Latin  edition 
of  the  Historia  Dynastiarum  of  Abulfiira- 
^us  (2  vols.,  4to.).  He  died  at  Oxford, 
ni  IGQif  leaving  Conmicutaries  on  the 
3Ijnor  Prophets,  and  some  other  works. 

PococKE,  Richard,  a  divine  and  Ori- 
ental traveller,  was  born  in  1704,  at  South- 
ampton, and  received  his  education  at 
Oxford.  He  engaged  in  a  voyage  to  the 
Levant,  in  1737,  and,  after  visiting  Eg}'pt, 
Arabia,  Palestine,  and  other  countries, 
returned  home,  through  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, in  1742.  He  published,  in  1743— 
1745,  A  Description  of  the  East  (2  vols., 
folio),  comprising  an  account  of  those 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  he  had  trav- 
elled, and  containing  much  curious  in- 
formation. He  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Ossorv',  in  1756 ;  whence,  in  1765,  he 
was  translated  to  Elphin  and  Meath.  He 
died  of  updplexy  the  same  year. 

Podagra  (from  nov^,  foot,  and  a/pa,  pain); 
that  8]:)ecies  of  gout  which  recure  at  regu- 
lar inter\'als,  attacking  the  joints  of  the 
foot,  particularly  of  the  great  toe,  and  at- 
tended witli  sharp  pain.  The  pain  is  de- 
scribed as  resembling  that  produced  by 
laying  a  burning  coal  upon  the  toe,  or  by 
forcing  asunder  the  joint  with  a  red  hot 
iron.  When  the  disc^ase  is  violent,  the 
whole  foot  is  so  sensitive,  that  the  slight- 
est pressure,  the  lightest  touch,  or  even 
tlie  agitation  occasioned  by  a  strong 
draught  of  air,  causes  the  most  excru- 
dating  pain.  The  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease is  peculiarly  painful,  on  account  of 
tlie  inflammation  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
joints,  by  which  the  nerves  are  affect- 
ed. In  a  week,  or  sometimes  a  fort- 
night, the  inflammation  sul>sides,  the 

{)ain  ceases,  and  the  part  becomes  swol- 
en.  The  SAvelling  contains  the  prod- 
uct of  the  gouty  iuflamnrntion,  lym- 
phatic niixed  with  earthy  substance. 
It  gradually  subsides,  leaving  here  and 
tliere  swellings  on  the  foot.  The  ottacks 
usually  recur  once  a  year,  in  spring  or 
autumn,  sometimes  twice,  and  even 
oft(?ner.  As  long  as  they  are  regular, 
they  ore  not  dangerous,  as  nature  has  the 
power  of  throwing  off  the  disease  in  the 
extremities.  The  notion  that  there  is  no 
remedy  against  the  podagra,  and  that  a 
person  who  has  Iwcn  once  attacked  can 
never  be  cured,  is  erroneous.  By  short- 
ening the  i>eriod  of  inflnniniation,  tho 
secretion  of  the  gouty  matter  may  Ik) 
promoted,  and  the  pain  niore  B[)eedily 
assuagetl.    In  the  interval  of  the  attacks, 
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if  attention  is  paid  to  the  diet  and  manner 
of  living,  if  the  patient  confines  himself 
to  simple  food,  and  avoids  the  exoiting 
causes  of  the  disease,  its  violence  may  be 
ptuiually  diminished,  and  the  disease 
Itself  may  be  eradicated ;  while,  by  the 
neglect  of  these  precautions,  it  continu- 
ally becomes  aggravated,  and,  as  the  sys- 
tem gro\vs  weaker,  irregular  and  retro- 
cedent,  in  which  stage  it  is  oflen  fatal 
(See  Chut.) 

PoDALiRius.   (See  Msculapius.) 

PoDOLiA  ;  a  government  of  Russia, 
bounded  north  by  Volhynia  and  Grodno, 
east  by  Ekaterinoslav  and  Cherson,  south 
bv  Moldavia  and  the  Dniester,  and  west  by 
llukowine ;  population,  1,462,000 ;  square 
miles,  20,350.  It  is  divided  into  12  cir- 
cles. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Poles, 
but  Russians  and  Jews  are  numerous. 

PccciLE  (iroixiXi;) ;  a  Dortioo  in  Athens, 
containing  a  picture  gallery.  (See  Polyg- 
notus.)  Zeno  taught  his  doctrines  here, 
whence  he  was  called  the  stoic  (from  oroa, 
a  portico),  and  his  school,  the  9toic 
school,   (See  Zeno,  and  Stoics,) 

PoKLEifBURo^  Cornelius,  a  painter, 
bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1586,  became  a  pupil 
of  Bloemaert,  and  aflerwards  went  to 
Rome.  Here  he  studied  Raphael's  works ; 
but  he  was  deficient  in  design,  and  there- 
fore confined  himself  principally  to  natu- 
ral scenes  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  he 
excelled.  Rubens  adorned  his  own 
cabinet  with  Poelenburgls  productions. 
Charles  1  invited  him  to  England,  where 
he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  king  and  other 
works,  but  soon  returned  home,  and  disd 
at  Utrecht,  in  1660.  His  works  are  rare, 
and  esteemed  for  delicacy  of  touch  and 
sweetness  of  coloring. 

Poetics.   (See  Poetry.) 

Poet  IaAUReatr.  Among  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  the  custom  was  also  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  the  practice  to  crown 
the  successful  poets  in  the  musical  contests 
(see  Music)  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The 
emperor  Domitian  crowned  with  his  own 
hand  poets  and  oratorn,  at  the  Capitoline 
games,  which  had  been  instituted  by  him. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  custom  was 
renewed  by  the  Italians,  and  the  crown- 
ing of  Petrarca  (q.  v.)  in  the  capitol  was 
solemnized  with  great  pomp.  Every  one 
must  recollect  the  description  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Corinne.  The  German  empe- 
rors conferred  the  title  of  |K>et  laureate 
{rekronte  dichter^  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the 
Italians,  poeto  cesareo)  on  their  court  poet 
Conrad  Celtes  (q.  v.)  was  the  first  who  re- 
ceived tliat  honor.  The  em(>erorB  also 
granted  to  the  counts  palatine  the  right  of 


cx>nferring  that  title.  In  England,  the  fint 
mention  of  a  king's  poet,  under  the  title 
of  poet  laureate,  occurs,  according  to 
Warton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  from 
whom  John  Kay  received  it '  Poda  Unh 
reatus  was,  however,  also  an  academical 
title  in  England,  conferred  by  the  univer- 
sities when  the  candidate  received  the 
degrees  in  gramniar  (which  included  iliet- 
one  and  versification).  The  last  instance 
of  a  laureated  degree  at  Oxford  occure  in 
1512.  Skelton  was  laureated  at  both  uni- 
versities (in  1489  and  1493),  and  seems 
also  to  have  been  court  laureate  to  Heoiy 
VI H.  Ben  Jonson  was  court  poet  to 
James  I,  and  received  a  pension,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  the  title  of  laureaia 
formally  granted  him.  Dry  den  was  ap- 
pointed laureate  to  Charles  II,  and  after- 
'^vards  to  James  II,  by  regular  patent  un- 
der privy  seal.  (See  his  prose  works  bw 
Malone.)  The  first  |)atentof  tliis  kind, 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  (1630)^ 
assigns  as  the  ve«uriy  gratuity  to  the  lau- 
reate £100^  and  a  tieroe  of  Canaiy  vrine 
put  of  the  royal  cellars.  Nahutn  Tate, 
Rowe,  Eusden,  Cibber,  Whitehead,  T. 
Warton,  Pye  (who  consented  to  a  oom- 
mutation  of  his  wine  for  £27),  and  Sontb- 
ey  (1813),  have  been  the  succeflBon  cf 
Dryden. 

Poetry,  Poest  (from  the  Greek 
from  ntitta,  I  create,  or  produce,  with  rdb- 
rence  nrobably  to  the  creiitive  |)ower 
essential  to  a  |)oet).   The  numberless  un- 
successful attempts  to  define  poetry  wan 
us  against  circumscribing  witliin  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  words,  a  subject  so  vast,  si 
variegated,  and  so  interwoven  with  all  tbi 
activities  of  the  human  spirit.    The  defi- 
nitions usually  given,  even  if  true,  amquflt 
onlv  to  illustrations  or  explanations,  lb 
make  a  full  exposition  of  our  views  at 
this  subject  would  far  exceed  our  limitt 
One  of  the  chief  traits  of  the  poetical  i%. 
that  it  peculiarly  afiTects  the  imaginatiii 
and  the  feelings.    When  we  speak  of 
actions  or  the  creations  of  genius  as  port* 
ical,  the  term  implies  fiirtherthat  they  bid 
their  origin  in  conceptions  in  which  tkf 
imagination  and  the  feelings  werecUaf 
agents.  Hence  the  universality  of  poeoy: 
hence  the  preponderance  of  the  poetiea 
in  the  language  and  conceptions  of  evftf 
nations.    A  common  idea,  tlie  result  m 
experience,  or  simple  reasoning  mar  ki 
conceived  (and  accordingly  expressed)  kf 
the  poet  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  etf 
feelings  with  peculiar  force,  or  idflf 
which,  thouffh  elevated  in  themselvei^  •!* 
familiar  to  dl,  may  receive  new  impr* 
siveneas  from  a  new  and  striking  wnj  ^ 
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Bzpresuog  tbem.  For  instance,  the  pre- 
cept to  love  our  enemies ;  who  does  not 
feel  that  tliis  elevated  sentiment  is  render- 
ed still  inore  striking  by  tiie  illustration  of 
Menou,  who  adds  to  tlie  precept,  "like 
Lhe  sandal  tree,  which  sheds  perfume  on 
ibe  axe  that  fells  it?*  A  great  |>Qrt  of 
poetry,  in  fact,  consists  in  a  striking  ex- 
pression of  common  ideas,  l)ecause  it  is 
impossible  that  a  poet  should  always  have 
new  ideas.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  new 
conception  of  a  familiar  idea  presenting 
the  subject  in  a  lieht  in  which  we  had 
never  viewed  it  But  if  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  feeling  and  imagination  chiefly, 
is  often  used  to  convey  a  plain  idea  poet- 
icallyy  ori  to  give  a  familiar  one  a  new 
chanii,  this  lainguage,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
ofleo  the  natural  expression  of  an  elevated 
uoagination,  which  soars  through  regions 
lo  which  our  wishes,  hopes  and  faith 
aspire,  and  speaks  in  metaphors  because 
comnKm  language  is  inadequate  to  ex- 
preas  its  conceptions.  Poetry  has  been 
divided  into  natural  and  artificial;  the 
Ibnner  signiQring  that  poetry  which  con- 
Mis  in  conceptions  only,  and  not  in  the 
expreflMon  and  arrangement  of  them  by 
the  ruiea  of  art.  According  to  its  aub- 
fBCtBf  and  the  relation  which  the  i)oet 
holds  to  his  productions^  it  is  divided  into 
the  poetiy  of  subjective  (q.  v.)  feeling,  or 
lyrical  poetry  (see  Lyrics) ;  narrative  poe- 
try (aee  Djpic)^  and  that  which  presents 
ictiooa  as  nappening,  while  die  poet  him- 
lelf  ia  kept  entirely  out  of  view;  dramatic 
Metry  (aee  Drama).  The  name  mocAinc- 
•y  im  given  in  epk;  and  dramatic  itoetry 
o  superhuman  beinss  introduced  by  the 
joet  to  solve  difficulties  or  perform  ex- 
)|(Mis  which  surpass  human  power. — 
Podtea  is  the  theory  of  poetry,  and  is 
lutly  a  branch  of  practical  n«thetics 
i|.  vJ),  partly  a  branch  of  philology ;  the 
former,  as  mr  as  the  principles  of  the  beau- 
tilul  and  of  the  fine  arts  are  applie<l  to 
poeuy ;  the  Iatt#,as  fares  it  is  the  theory 
af  poetic  st^le,  or  the  technical  |uirt  of 
poetnr.  It  is  one  of  the  tiieories  eaHie$it 
rievefoped, — nay,  eestlietics  grew  out  of  it. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Aristotle  treated  it 
in  faia  «ffi  Uotwrtnn,  of  which  we  only  ]>09- 
aaos  a  fragment  (best  edition  by  Gottfr. 
Hermann).  Horace,  in  his  JIrs  Poetica, 
or  letter  to  the  Pisos,  shows  himself  his 
papiL  In  modem  times,  it  has  l)cen 
Mated  by  Marc  Hier.  Vida,  Torqimto 
T^flBO  and  many  other  luilians,  Nic. 
Boikaui,  Jul.  Cass.  Sciiliger,  Ger.  Voss, 
Li  Racine,  D'Alembert,  Marmontel,  Baum- 
pften  (q.  v.l  the  founder  of  a^hetics, 
3oii.Ad.  Schlegely  Salzer,  Kngel,  Jean 


Paul  Fr.  Richter  (in  his  Vorschtde  der 
JEslhttik)  and  Clodius.  Bef^ides  these,  the 
Uieory  of  |x>etry  in  general  htis  been 
treated  by  Leasing,  Klopi»tock,  W.  von 
Humboldt,  Herder,  Schiller,  Gotlie,  the 
Schlegels,  Mullerand  others;  in  English, 
by  Blair,  Wordsworth,  Campbell.  We 
may  divide  the  history  of  poetry  into  two 
periods ;  the  one  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  otiier  since.  The  Hebrews  are  the 
first  people  from  whom  [K)etical  produc- 
tions have  descended  to  our  Xmii^  Only 
obscure  traces  remain  of  any  earlier  \X)e- 
try  of  the  Indians,  Persians,  Syrians  and 
Arabians.  The  religious  poe'trv  of  the 
Hebrews  is  of  very  ancient  (late,  and 
])08se8sesa  solemn  character,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  other  nations  of  anticiuity.  It 
begins  wiUi  cosmogony,  becomes  at  a 
later  period  of  a  warlike  character,  then 
assumes  the  form  of  sacred  songs  in  tho 
time  of  David,  and  attains  under  Solomon 
(from  1044  to  975)  its  greatest  elevation, 
afler  which  it  assumes  a  i)rophetical  char- 
acter. (See  Hebrews.)  We  next  come  to 
classic  antiquity,  and  become  acquainted 
with  poetry  in  the  plastic  character,  which 
it  assumed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
under  tiic  influence  of  Uie  prevailing  ]»- 
ganism,  which  received  such  rich  and 
various  hues  from  the  glowing  ima- 
gination of  the  |>eoplc.  Greek  poetry 
may  again  l)e  divided  into  three  periods : 
the  first  of  these  extends  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Greece  to  die  Persian  war.  Greek 
poetry  l)egins  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  great  national  epic  of  Homer,  or 
tb^Homeri<]es,  the  rhapsodists,  Uie  cyclic 
and  gnomic  poets,  indicate  a  wide  diffu- 
sion of  |)oetry  at  that  time.  Lyric  jioetry 
soon  attained  a  peculiar  eminence.  The 
s(;cond  period  extends  from  the  Per- 
sian war  to  the  time  of  Alexander  thg 
Great.  It  is  die  flourishing  [>eriod  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  of  cultivutod  Greek 
poetT)'  in  general.  The  third  period  shows 
the  decline  of  Greek  |K>etry  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  and  die  revival 
of  the  same  in  Alexandria.  (See  Greek 
Literature.)  Fnim  the  Greeks  we  turn  to 
their  imitators,  the  Romans,  whose  lan- 
guage W21S  not  employed  in  poetry  till  a 
late  period,  and  who,  until  die  second 
Punic  war,  or  until  die  time  in  which 
they  became  closely  connected  with  tho 
Greeks,  made  only  nide  essiivs  in  jioetry. 
The  era  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  was 
die  golden  age  of  their  |K)etry,  and  it 
thence  declined  continually,  until  thb  in- 
troduction of  the  Christian  rclifion  and 
the  irruption  of  tiie  barbarians.  The  frag- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
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the  flourishing  period  of  Indian  poetry, 
some  centuries  before  Christ,  are  of  an 
original  chamcter  and  peculiar  delicacy. 
The  second  chief  period  of  the  times  since 
Christ  (see  Modern^  and  Romantic)^  first 
shows  us  the  Latin  language  applied  in 
the  Christian  worship  to  a  mystic  religious 
poetry ;  and  later,  in  tl)e  ninth,  tentli  and 
succeeding  centuries,  employed  by  learn- 
ed men  in  imitations  of  the  old  Roman 
poetry ;  contemporary  with  these  we  wit- 
ness the  rise  of  Arabian  poetry,  (q.  v.) 
A  peculiar  poetry  sprung  up  in  the  mod- 
em ianj^ages,  among  the  French,  at  the 
time  of  the  Provencals  or  Troubadours, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  its  devotion, 
valor  and  love,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  is 
apparent  (See  i2omanitc.)  This  rqman- 
tic  poetry  of  the  Franks  declined  into 
mere  artificial  rhyming,  afler  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Under  the  dominion 
of  Francis  I,  poetry  somewhat  revived ; 
but  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  was  the  golden 
era  of  French  poetry ;  although  it  oflen, 
but  in  its  own  manner,  imitated  the  an- 
cients, and  modernized  ancient  materials. 
Rhetorical  elegance  and  easy  wit  were  its 
chief  aim.  (See  French  LUeralure.)  The 
modem  Italian  poetry  sprung  from  the  Pro- 
vencal. But  a  poetry  of  a  natural  character 
began  in  Sicily,  afler  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  flourished,  peculiarly  from  the  time  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  to  that  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fiileenth  centuries,  and  thence  declined 
into  bombast  and  imitation.  (See  Italian 
Poetry.)  The  Spanish  poetry  appeus 
originally  the  sister  of  the  Provencal,  VQt 
mingled  with  the  Oriental  character.  The 
earliest  Castilian  poetry,  properly  so  call- 
ed, belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century;  but 
it  began  to  flourish  under  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  Charles  I,  and  declined  under 
Philip  IV.  Simultaneous  with  ir,  and  in 
connexion  with  it,  flourisiied  the  Portu- 
guese. (See  Spanish  Literature,  an<l  Por- 
tuguese Literature.)  The  German  poe- 
try, which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
northern,  an<l  has  its  own  epic  cycle, 
flourished  at  various  times,  and  with 
much  variety  of  choracter,  but  most  vig- 
orously when  free  from  the  influence  of 
foreign  models.  (See  German  Poetry.) 
The  origin  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
poetry  is  lost,  like  that  of  the  German,  in 
the  distant  period  of  the  bards;  it  was 
reflned  by  the  Norman  French  iwetry. 
But  the  flourishing  period  of  English 
poetry  is  placed  in  the  times  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  although  Chaucer  is  esteemed 
the  father  of  modern  English  poetry. 
The  Scandinavian  poetry,  otherwise  call- 


ed northern,  presents  chivalry  peculiarly 
colored  by  the  northem  character,  mnct 
the  tliirteenth  century,  when  the  €Sennan 
Hetdenbwh  (book  of  heroes)  was  intro* 
duce<l  into  Norway,  and  foreign  tales  b^ 
came  bleruled  with  native  ones.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  poetry  of  the 
mastersingers  took  the  pbce  of  that 
which  had  been  founded  on  the  ancient 
sagas.  (See  Danish  and  Swedish  Loh 
guage  and  Literature.)  These  are  the 
principal  divisions  in  the  history  of  poetrr. 
For  further  information,  see  WartonS 
History  of  English  Poetry,  Stsmoncfi^ 
Litterature  du  XKdi  de  VEuropt,  Boute^ 
wek's  History  of  modem  Poetry  and  Elo- 
quence (in  Gennan). 

Poeoio  BaAccioLirn,  one  of  the  eariy 
promoters  of  literature  in  Italy,  was  bore 
at  Terranuova,  in  the  Florentine  territoty, 
in  1380.  On  completing  his  educatioii, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the 
office  of  writer  of  apostolical  letters,  and 
in  1414  attended  John  XXII  to  tlie  coun- 
cil of  Constance.  In  1416  he  undertook 
the  task  of  searching  the  monasteries  for 
ancient  manuscripts ;  in  that  of  St.  QtSi 
he  discovered  a  complete  copy  of  Quia- 
tilian,  with  a  part  of  the  Argonautics  of 
Valerius  Flaccus,  and  in  other  religioui 
houses  several  of  Cicero^s  orations,  and 
obtained  copies  of  the  works  of  Sifiui 
Italicus,  Vegetius,  Ammianus  Marcellino^ 
Columella,  &.c.  In  1418,  on  the  In^itBtioB 
of  cardinal  Beaufort,  he  visited  Engfand; 
but  the  barbarism  of  the  coimtry  at  tfaa 
period  soon  led  him  to  return,  and  be 
finally  attached  himself  to  Cosmo  de^ 
Medici.  In  1440,  he  published  his  Dii- 
logups  on  Nobility,  one  of  the  most  finiA- 
ed  of  his  works.  In  1453,  he  was  choM 
chancellor  to  the  Florentine  republic  Kf 
History  of  Florence  had  not  received  ii 
lust  [K)lish  at  his  death  in  1459.  Pogpi 
was  licentious,  quarrelsome  and  intes- 
perate  in  controversy ;  iMi  his  sentimeiili 
arc  in  general  liberal  and  manly,  and  he 
may  be  deemed  the  most  elegant  compotfr 
in  Latin  (the  language  of  all*  his  worb) 
of  that  period.  His  writings  are  nume- 
rous, and  u|)on  various  topics.  Many  at 
discussions  on  moral  arguments,  a  few  at 
philosophical,  and  several  controvereial: 
the  remainder  are  chiefly  transbtkNM^ 
orations  and  letters,  the  chief  fault  of 
which  is  difTuseness.  His  Historia 
rentinay  which  comprises  the  period  6m 
1350  to  1455,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conee- 
tions  of  Grsevius  and  Muratori.  The 
whole  of  the  works  of  Poggio  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Raiiil,  1538.— See  kii  | 
life  by  Shepherd  (Liveipooly  1802). 
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EJU.  (See  Poiiierg.) 

ID  iDtiBic,  as  conjoined  with 
as  Tarious  significationB.  The 
uses  to  which  points  were  for- 
ilied,  render  the  penisal  of  ohl 
ions  extremely  difficult  and  |>er- 

In  diose  works  we  meet  with 
of  perfection^  point  of  aufpnenta- 
l  <if  dnition^  and  point  of  aUera- 
\e  poini  of  perftdion  was  added 
loies  winch  were  denoted  by  the 
;n8to  be  perfect,  or  equal  to  three 
iie  same  value,  but  which  were 

imperfect  by  position.  The 
augmentation  is  that  in  modem 
:h  the  old  masten)  used  only  in 
»r  tmperfed  time.  The  point  of 
>r  imperfection^  was  phiced  he- 
ro shorter  notes  that  followed, 
i  succeeded  by  two  longer,  in 
lodes,  to  render  both  the  long 
perfect  The  point  of  alterationj 
dieoHon^was  placed  before  two 
otes  preceding  a  longer,  in  order 

the  length  of  the  second  short 

modem  music,  the  pointy  taken 
neaaed  power  of  the  note,  is  al- 
iml  to  the  half  of  the  note  to 
appertains. 

m  geometry,  as  defined  by  Eu- 
quantity  which  has  no  jmrts,  or 
indivisible.  Points  are  the  ends 
lities  of  lines.  If  a  point  is  sup- 
be  moved  any  way,  it  will,  by  its 
lescribe  a  line. 

is  also  an  iron  or  steel  instru- 
ed  with  some  variety  in  Reveml 
gravers,  etchers,  cuttcre  in  wood, 
points  tot  trace  their  designs  on 
jr,  wood,  stone,  &c. 
I  in  manufactures,  is  a  general 
1  for  all  kinds  of  laces  wrought 
needle :  such  are  the  point  de 
wnt  de  fhmce,  point  de  Genes^ 
ch  are  distingtiished  by  the  pnr- 
onomy  and  amiugemcnt  of  theur 

,  among  sailors ;  a  low  arm  of  the 
ich  projects  into  the  sea,  or  into 
eyond  the  contiguous  {mrt  of  the 
To  point  a  gun ;  to  direct  it  to- 
y  particular  object  or  j>oint. 
BLA!fc,  in  gunnery,  denotes  the 
gun  levelled  horizontally. 
Comfort,  Old  ;  a  caf>e  on  the 
Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of  James 
die  north  side,  about  ten  miles 
It  of  Hampton,  twenty  north  of 
Ion.  76°  W.  ;  lat.  3^  N. 
e  fortifications  have  been  erected 
id  at  the  Rip  Raps,  one  mile  dis- 
ount  has  been  fbnned  by  placing 


stones  in  the  water,  tlius  forming  an  island 
of  four  acres,  with  fortifications  coumiaud- 
ing  the  entrance  of  tlie  river. 

Pointer.  The  dog  calle<l  pointer  is 
found  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  France, 
with  but  slight  difference  of  form.  It  is 
not  a  native  of  England,  but  has  long 
since  lieen  naturalized  there.  "Those 
pointers,"  says  Johnson  in  his  Shooter's 
Coni(Minion,  "which  I  have  seen  direct 
from  Spain,  are  heavy  and  chiniHly  fbnn- 
ed ;  those  from  Portugal  are  somewhat 
lighter;  wliile  llie  French  breed  is  re- 
markable for  a  wide  furrow  which  runs 
between  the  nostrils,  and  gives  to  the 
animal's  countenance  a  very  gnitesque 
ap(>earance.  They  are  all  thick  and 
heavy,  with  large,  chubby  heads,  long, 
pendent  eai-s,  and  short,  smooth  hair ;  thev 
are  oflcn  ill  tempered  and  snappish,  and, 
in  fact,  are  good  for  little  in  this  country  till 
they  have  been  crossed  with  the  more 
generous  blood  of  these  inlands.  Yet  the 
conjunction  of  the  setter  and  pointer  is 
by  no  means  advisable.  Excellent  point- 
ers have  lieen  produced  by  the  fox-hound 
and  the  S|>aniurd.  In  crossing  witl^  the 
Spanish  pointer,  the  deepflewed  hound 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  from  judicious 
crossing  excellent  pointers  are  to  be  met 
with  in  most  parts  of  England.  They 
differ  from  the  setter,  as,  when  they  have 
approached  sufficiently  near  the  game, 
they  stand  erect,  whereas  the  tnie-brcd 
setter  will  either  sit  u\)on  his  haunches, 
or  lie  close  to  the  ground,  generally  the 
latter.  Pointers  olien  suffer  niuch  Vmm 
ifte  feet.  I  have  generally  found  white- 
footed  dogs  much  more  tender  hi  this 
res|)ect  than  those  whose  feet  are  of  a 
dark  color.  Pointers  ore  sometimes  used 
with  bells  round  their  necks  in  cover 
shooting.  When  the  dog  sets,  the  ringing 
ceases,  nnd  the  shooter  proceeds  to  the 
spot  Pointers  are  very  susceptible  of 
education,  and  not  so  apt  to  forget  their 
lessons  as  the  setter,  and  their  s|)eed, 
strength  and  jierseverin^  spirit  enable  them 
to  continue  the  chase  for  a  length  of  time 
almost  incredible."  Pointers  are  used  in 
finding  feathered  game  of  various  scTrts, 
partridges,  pheasants,  &c. 

Point  of  Sight.    (See  Perspective.) 

Poison.  A  jwison  is  any  substance  of 
which  a  small  quantity  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, mixed  with  the  blood  by  wounds,  or 
through  the  lungs,  or  absorlK'd  through  the 
skin,  can  produce  changes  in  the  hoilies 
of  brutes  or  men,  deleterious  to  the  heahh, 
and  even  destructive  to  life,  by  means  not 
mechanical.  Many  poisons  ofierate  chcm- 
iisally,  corroding  the  organis&ed  fibre,  de- 
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etroying  the  form  and  connexion  of  the 
parts,  exciting  |)owerfully,  and  causing 
inflammation  and  mortification.  To  this 
class  l)elong  most  of  the  poisons  of  the 
mineral  kingdom ;  as,  1.  many  metalhc 
oxides  and  salts,  as  arsenic,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  poisons,  of  which  a  few 
grains  produce  fatal  effects.  Many  prep- 
arations of  copper  are  also  poisonous,  as 
verdigris,  and  many  paints;  als*)  very  acid 
or  salt  articles  of  food  or  drink  cooked  in 
cop|>er  vessels.  Many  preparations  of 
quicksilver,  as  corrosive  suhHmate,  red 
precipitate,  &c.,  sonie  common  prepara- 
tions of  antimony,  should  also  be  named 
here.  2.  Strong  mineral  and  vegetable 
acids,  when  introduced  into  the  ^dy  in 
an  undiluted  state,  as  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid  or 
aqua  fortis,  mtiriatic  acid,  &c.  3.  Some 
plants  contain  an  extremely  powerful  and 
corrosive  substance,  as  the  wolf's  milk 
{euphorbium  em/a),  the  daphne 
um,  &c.  4.  Of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
cantharidts  (q.  v.),  or  Spanish  flits^  as 
they  are  called.  The  operation  of  all 
these  poisons  is  very  expeditious ;  when 
they  enter  the  stomach,  violent  sickness  is 
felt,  incessant  strainiug  and  vomitini^  take 
place,  with  most  excruciating  pains  m  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  if  knives  were 
driven  through  them;  then  follows  in- 
flammation, if  relief  be  not  speedily  ob- 
tained, and  this  is  succeeded  by  mortifi- 
cation. Other  |)oisons  operate  more  by  a 
powerful  action  upon  the  nerves,  and  a 
rapi<l  destniction  of  their  energy.  Theaa 
are  the  sedative  or  stupifying  poisons,  oA 
belong  for  the  most  fmrt  to  the  vegetable 
king<lom.  Their  effects  are  sickness,  vio- 
lent head-ache,  dizziness,  darkness  or 
6|>ots  before  the  eyes,  powerfuj  and  in- 
voluntary motions  of  the  limbs  and  of  the 
whole  lK)dy,  distortion  of  tlie  eyes,  an- 
guish, loss  of  consciousness,  and  at  last 
apoplexy  and  death.  To  this  class  l)eloug 
opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  belladonna, 
&.C.  There  is  also  a  similar  poison  con- 
tained in  the  bitter  almond  and  in  the 
kernel  of  peaches,  which  is  rapidly  de- 
fltnjciive  of  life  (the  Prussic  acid),  which 
shows  its  effects  either  when  those  sub- 
stances are  taken  into  tlie  stomach  in 
great  quantities,  or  when  their  concen- 
trated oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  swal- 
lowed. The  same  sul)stance  is  found  in 
the  cherry  laurel ;  and,  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal  world,  in  the  Prus- 
sian blue.  Among  plants,  there  are  many 
which  unite  the  properties  of  l>oth  kinds, 
which  stimulate  by  means  of  a  sharp,  acid 
Aubstauce,  and  are  also  subsequently  seda- 


tive, from  the  operation  of  a  narcotic 
principle.  To  these  belong  the  purple 
{o\'%\ove(dyi^iali8  pvcrvvrta\  the  monks- 
hood (aconitum,  nap€Uu»\  &c.  Other 
poisons  o|)erate  by  suddenly  and  entirely 
destroying  many  of  the  functions  neces- 
safy  to  life.  To  this  class  belong  all  the 
kinds  of  gas  and  air  which  are  irrespini- 
ble,  suffocating  vapors,  as  carbonic  ackl 
gas,  or  fixed  air  in  cellars,  where  beer  is 
working,  wells,  &c.,  fumes  of  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  air  comipted  by  the  resinmtioo 
and  perspiration  of  many  people  in  cloned 
rooms,  concentrated  effluvia  of  flowers  in 
similar  places,  &c  Many  preparations 
of  lead,  as  sugar  of  lead,  white  lead,  wioe 
sweetened  by  the  addition  of  lead,  are  to 
be  counted  in  this  class,  since  they  destroy 
tlie  activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels  io  the 
abdominal  canal,  contract  the  boweh^ 
produce  colicky  }>ains,  and  finally  prevent 
the  absorption  of  the  chyle  by  which  tba 
body  is  to  be  nourished  Pope  Clement 
XI V,  according  to  the  common  belief  in 
Italy,  was  destroyed  by  a  terrible  poisoo, 
called  VacqwUa,  The  Indians  of  South 
America,  lietween  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco,  a|>ply  a  very  powerful  poisoo, 
called  tlie  Irourali  poison,  to  the  beads  of 
the  arrows  with  which  they  shoot  their 
game.  It  destroys  life  very  quickly,  with- 
out corrupting  or  imparting  any  bad  qual- 
ity to  the  flesh.  (See  Watcrton's  Wamdtf 
uyrs^  description  of  his  first  journey.) 
The  so  called  morbid  poisons,  or  conta- 
gions, do  not  belong  to  this  chms,  and 
are  very  improperiy  called  poisons,  as 
for  instance,  the  poison  of  hydrophobia. 
(See  Contagion.)  Ev^ry  substance  it 
called  an  antidote,  which  coimteracts  the 
effect  of  a  poison,  more  especially  the 
remedies  which  belong  to  each  kind  of 
poison  respectively.  Antidotes  are  as 
various  as  i>oi8ons.  They  sometimes 
protect  the  bo<ly  against  the  operatkio 
of  the  poison,  sometimes  change  this  last 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  loses  its  inju- 
rious properties,  and  sometimes  removo 
or  remedy  its  violent  results.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  acrid  and  corro- 
sive substances,  we  use  the  fatty,  mu- 
cilaginous sulistances,  as  oil,  milk,  Su^ 
which  sheath  and  nrotect  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  against  the  opeiatkMi 
of  the  poison.  Against  the  metallic  poi- 
sons, soap  and  liver  of  sulphur  are  most 
efficacious,  as  they  prevent  the  operatioB 
of  the  poison  by  combining  the  alkali  aod 
sulphur  with  the  corrosive  particles  of  the 
metal.  Oil,  alkalies  and  soap  are  the  best 
remedies  for  the  powerful  acids.  For  can- 
tharides,  mucilage,  oil,  and  camphor,  ut 
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employed.  We  oppose  to  the  narcotic 
poiflOfiB  the  weaker  vesctable  acids,  vine- 
par,  the  add  virua,  cofiee.  Pruauc  acid 
IS  neutralized  by  alkalies  and  iron.  To 
Burouse  tbnee  poisoned  by  opium,  we  use 
nrine,  cofiee,  brandy,  camphor,  &.c.  It 
irsB  fixTDerly  believed  that  all  poisonous 
macten  could  be  tlirown  out  of  the  body 
with  the  perspiration ;  and  hence  we  find 
unong  the  old  antidotes  a  large  number 
of  tweaiing  medicines.  In  this  idea 
origioaied  the  aUxipharmaeon  of  the  an- 
cienti^  the  fiunous  mUhidate^  the  ihtriaccL, 
fee,  which  produced,  however,  no  other 
effect  than  increased  activity  of  the  ner- 
vous and  circulatory  system,  from  which 
followed  sweats,  and  perhaps  as  much 
barm  as  good  to  the  sufferer. 

Poitiers  (anciently  PicUwi) ;  a  town 
of  Fiance,  on  the  Glain,  formerly  copitnl  of 
the  province  of  Poitou,  at  present  of  the 
department  of  the  Vienne:  population, 
21,562;  lat  46P'S3f  N.;  Ion.  21'  £.;  68 
leagues  south-west  of  Paris.  It  is  a  very 
old  place,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with 
Barrow,  crooked  streets;  its  cathedral  is 
€aly  ramarkable  for  its  age ;  it  contains 
Kveral  liteniiy  institutions,  and  some 
BNUiaftetuies.  Poitiers  is  celebrated  for 
die  banle  fought  in  its  vicinity  (at  Man- 
pertuis),  between  the  French,  under  their 
Uug  John,  aud  the  English,  under  Ed- 
raid  the  Black  Prince,  Sept.  19,  I35G. 
Seti  Edward  JII,  and  Edioard,  Prince  of 
^ble».)  The  Englii$h  arriiy  did  not  ex- 
ecd  ld;O00men ;  the  French  was  not  less 
lan  60,000 ;  but  the  English  were  sn|»c- 
ior  in  disciplhie  and  suboniinatiou.  The 
'rench  ran  was  at  once  routed,  and  their 
nitre  was  broken  almost  at  the  first  on- 
•C  John  was  made  prisoner  aAer  an 
tMtinate  resistance,  and,  though  treated 
rhfa  great  courtesy  by  the  conqueror,  was 
et^ned  prisoner  in  London  for  four 
OBffv,  and  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom 
J  the  cession  of  several  provinces  and  the 
■rment  of  3,000,000  crowns  of  ^'old.  (See 
^maaart,  Hv.  I,  ch.        174,aiid  cli.  212.) 

PoiTiaas,  DiAiTA  of.   (See  Diana  of 

Poitou,  or  Poictou  ;  before  tlie  rcvo- 
odon,  <Nie  of  tbe  provinces  of  France,  in 
he  western  nort  of  tbe  kingdom,  between 
Brittany  ana  Aniou  on  tlie  north.  Berry 
DB  the  east,  tlie  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and 
Angoumoia  and  8aintonge  on  the  south. 
The  departments  of  tlie  Vienne,  the  Deux- 
Mnea  and  the  Vendue  have  been  formed 
•at  of  this  province.  (See  Drpartment.) 
Bmy  II  (q.  v.)  of  England  acquired 
fywciwion  of  Poitou  by  his  marriape  with 
Ekanor,  beiresa  of  the  last  duke  of  Aqui- 


taine.  Philip  Augustus  conquered  it  It 
was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of 
Bretigny  (13G0),  but  was  recovered  by 
Charles  V. 

Pol  A  (Pittas  Jtdia) ;  a  town  of  Istria, 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  Trieste,  in  the 
Aiistnau  kingdom  of  Illyria.  (q.  v.)  It  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and,  although  reduced  to  a 
po])nlation  of  8 — (KK),  contains  traces  of 
its  flourishing  condition  under  the  Ro- 
mans. Within  its  ancient  walls  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  which^is 
estimated  to  have  l)een  large  enough  to 
accommodate  18,000  persons.  S[M)n  first 
directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
Pola,  and  Cassa's  excellent  sketches  of  its 
ruins  have  increased  the  interest  (See 
his  Voyage  pittoresque  de  Vhirie  ct  de  la 
Dahnaiie.)  The  amphitheatre  is  equal  to 
any  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  come  down 
to  us.  It  differs  from  the  others  with 
whirh  we  arc  acquainted,  in  having  four 
buttresses  at  tlie  lour  comers  of  a  quad- 
rangle. According  to  Cassa,  it  is  not  built 
of  the  Istrian  stone,  which  is  so  much 
esteemed  l)y  architects.  It  consists  of 
three  storic^s,  each  of  which  contains  sev- 
enty-two arcades.  There  arc  no  stairs 
remaining,  but  the  exterior  walls  are  al- 
most entire.  The  two  temples,  one  of 
which  is  in  good  prescr\'ation,  belong  to  a 
period  of  pure  taste.  Pola  was  most 
flourishing  in  the  reign  of  Sevcrus,  when 
it  assumed  the  proud  title  of  Respuhlica 
Poltiuiis.  A  triuriij>]iul  urch,  erected  by 
Salvia  Post}] uina  in  honor  of  her  husband, 
Sergius  LepiduH,  is  in  a  pretty  good  con- 
ditk>n,  and,  under  the  name  of  porta  aurea, 
is  used  as  a  gate  of  the  toAvn. 

PoLACcA,  Alla.'  (See  Polonaise,) 
Poland  (in  Polish,  Polska ;  in  Gennan, 
PoUn ;  in  h  rcnch,  Pologne) ;  an  extensive 
country  in  the  northern  |>art  of  Europe, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  CaqMithian 
inoaiituiiis,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Ukraine  (lat.  47°Uo  the  shon^s  of  the  Bal- 
tic (.5()°  Int.),  and  from  the  15th  to  the  32d 
degree  of  east  longitude.  It  derives  its 
name,  which  signines,  in  the  Sclavonic 
dialect,  a  plairt,  from  the  level  character 
of  its  surlhce.  Although  it  has  ceased  to 
constitute  an  independent  and  single  state, 
still  the  country  is  distinctly  sefmrated  from 
those  which  surround  it  by  national  char- 
acter, language  and  manners;  it  is  still 
the  land  of  the  Poles,  although  its  detach- 
ed fragments  have  become  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian or  Russian  provinces,  containing 
alK)ut  20,000,000  Poles.  (See  Gaiicia, 
CracotCj  Posen,  LUkuania^  &c.,  and  the 
following  article.)  Afler  the  annexation 
of  Lithuania  in  the  end  of  tlie  14ih  century. 
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tJie  whole  Polish  territory  comprised  an 
extent  of  284,000  square  miies,  Hiid  was 
divided  into  Great  and  Litde  Poland  on 
the  west,  Mazovia  and  Podlachia  in  the 
centre,  with  Volhynia,  Po(lolia  and  the 
Ukraine  towards  the  east,  and  Lithuania 
in  the  north-east  The  inferior  divisions 
were  31  palatinates  and  atcarostys.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  almost  every  where 
low  and  level,  and  in  many  places  marshy. 
All  the  great  rivei^  except  the  Niemeu,  run 
in  shallow  channels,  and  overflow  their 
banks.  After  a  rainy  season,  whole  prov- 
inces appear  inundated,  and  the  watersof 
distant  streams'  flow  into  each  other.  The 
Carpathian  mountains  form  the  south- 
western boundary  of  tlie  country,  and 
another  low  ridge  penetrates  it  from  Sile- 
sia. In  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  ground 
is  highest  along  a  curved  line  extending 
throughout  the  middle  of  the  (old)  king- 
dom trom  Hungary  to  Lithuania,  anil  in- 
dicated not  by  conspicuous  elevadoiis,  but 
by  the  course  of  tlie  waters ;  the  rivers  on 
the  west  side  flowing  into  tlie  Baltic,  and 
tliose  on  the  east  into  the  Euxine.  Of  the 
former,  the  principal  are  the  Vistula,  the 
Bug,  the  Niemen,  the  Pregel,  the  Dwina ; 
of  the  latter,  the  Przypiec,  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Dniester.  The  east  winds  from 
the  frozen  plains  of  Russia,  and  the  south 
winds  from  the  Cariwthians,  render  the 
winters  as  severe  in  Poland  as  in  Sweden, 
alt|iough  there  is  a  difference  of  l(f  of 
latitude.  Vegetation  is  a  month  later 
tlian  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  continent.  The  humidity 
and  cold  of  the  climate,  joined  to  tlie  exha- 
lations from  the  marshes  and  vast  forests, 
render  the  Polish  countries  unhealthy. 
(See  Plica  Polonkeu)  The  most  pleasant 
and  fertile  part  is  the  south-cast.  (See 
Ukraine.)  The  country  abounds  in  iron, 
but  of  indiflerent  quality  ;  lead,  gold  and 
silver  are  also  fotind.  There  are  Tcry 
rich  salt  mines  at  Bochnia  and  VVieliczka, 
both  situated  in  Galicia.  The  state  of 
cultivation  is  extremely  wretched  ;  yet  the 
climate  is  so  regular,  and  tl)c  soil  so  pro- 
ductive, that  the  average  annual  export  of 
corn  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000  Eng- 
lish quarters.  The  ex{)ort  of  cattle  is  also 
of  considerable  extent.  Poland  is  i)oor  in 
fruits ;  flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  and  in 
some  of  the  provinces  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  wootl.  The  peasantry  are  in 
a  wretched  condition,  dirty,  improvident, 
indolent,  adihcted  to  intoxication,  and  of 
course  |)oor.  Tlie  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  rude  and  backward;  the  roads  are 
bad,  and  the  inns  miserable.  The  Russian 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which,  before  tlje  ces- 


sions at  Andru86ow  in  1667,  contaiDed 
16,000,000  inhabitants,  now  contains,  ont 
sudace  of  4b,(>00  square  uiiles,  in  4tS 
towns  (viz.  211  immediate  aiid  271  me- 
diate towns),  and  22,6SM  villages,  3,850,000 
inhabitants  (in  1818,  the  number  wai 
2,734,000),  among  which  are  212,^44 
Jews.  Ihe  capital,  Warsaw  (q.  v.),  con- 
tained, previous  to  the  late  insurrectHHi, 
135,000  inhabitants.  Poland  was  dinded, 
in  1816,  into  eisht  way  wodesliips — ^Maso- 
via  (capital,  Warsaw,)  Kalisch,  Cmcow 
(chief  town,  Miechow),  Saiidomir  (cap- 
ital Radom),  Lublin,  Podlachia  (capitil 
Siedlce),  Plock,  and  Augustow  (capital 
Suwalki). 

ConstUution.    The  state  received  t 
constitution  from  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der, signed  by  him  at  Wareaw,  Nov.  27, 
1815.   Acconling  to  this,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  the  king,  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  intrusted  to  a  council  of  autt^ 
the  governor  and  five  ministera.  The 
diet,  which  tlie  king  was  toconveDe  evm 
other  yeat,  and  whose  session  lasted  A 
daySfConsisted,  1 .  of  tlie  chamber  of  the  M- 
ate  (30  members,  viz.  10  bishopa,  10  way- 
wodes  and  10  castellans);  2.  of  the  cham- 
ber of  nuncios,  in  which  77  nuiicioa, 
pohited  by  the  77  assemblies  of  the  noblct 
of  the  77  districts,  and  51  deputiea  (torn 
8  assenibhes  for  tlie  city  of  Warsaw;  and 
43  for  the  rest  of  the  country),  as  well « 
the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  had! 
a  seat  and  vote.    But  in  tliis  chamber,  the 
five  ministers,  and  the  merul)er8  of  die 
three  committees,  appointed  by  the  chauh 
her  for  financial,  civil  and  criminal  lavi 
(the  first  of  five  members),  could  aloM 
speak  ;  the  otlier  nuncios  voted  by  ballot 
1  he  diet  examined  the  projects  of  1b«% 
framed  in  the  council  of  state.    By  ihii 
constitution,  all  Cliri^an  denominatioai 
enjoyed  equal  religious  and  political  privi- 
leges; the  freedom  of  tlie  press  M 
acknowledge<l,  and  all  public  officers,  tin 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  the  mkh 
isters,  &c.,  were  made  responsible.  Tbt 
archbishop  of  Warsaw  was  primate  of  tbi 
kingdom.   The  Polish  diet  was  conveoei 
for  the  first  time  for  23  years,  in  1818,  ana 
again  in  1820, 1825  and  1830. 

History.  This  country,  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  has  been  remarkable  lor  in 
miserable  condition.  Prior  to  1772|  tbil 
country,  the  most  extensive  pkun  in  £>- 
rope,  contained,  with  Lithuania,  284,000 
square  miles,  supporting  a  popuiatioii  of 
at  most  11,500,000  (according  to  fiuscbio|^  ' 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000)  inhabitants, 
uiitier  100,000  petty  mastera.  derived  m 
little  benefit  firom  the  freedom  of  the  it> 
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I  fiDtn  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
I  wheat,  flax,  wood,  honey  and 
^leDt  horeeB,  larse  henis  of  fine 
1  an  inexhaiistibTc  supply  of  salt, 
id  the  oatnra]  and  coiiiniercial 
'  the  country,  which  was  ea8ily 

to  the  Bahic  and  Blark  seas,  by 
unding  in  fish ;  but,  excepting  in 

Bromberg,  Posen,  and  Hoine 

the  Silesian  frontier,  induHtry 
H ;  the  whip  of  the  noble  was 
itimulus  of  agriculture,  and  tho 
vned  in  brandy  all  activiry  of 
rthe  nentinienrof  the  Polisli  serf 

what  I  drink  is  mine."  The 
le  evils  of  the  country  was  le- 
wolves  and  other  rapacious  ani- 

the  great  convulsions  produced 
rurnons  of  the  Goths  and  Huns, 
more  in  its  200  years'  struggh's 

Germans,  and  in  its  internal 
hiif  people  (a  brnncli  of  the  Sar- 
►f  the  bor^'sthenes)  acquired  a 
I  elasticity  of  character,  coni- 

of  pliancy  and  olistiiincy,  of 
n  and  defiance,  of  servility  and 
»ride.  The  first  Sclavonic  tribes, 
le  nixth  century,  ex|K*lled  the  okl 
ibes,  marched  u{i  the  Dnieper, 
red  down  the  course  of  the  Vis- 
re  they  settled  on  one  side,  un- 
une  of  Litliuanians,  and,  on  the 
»und  the  shores  of  ttie  Kaltic, 
Me  of  Pnissians  and  I^ttinns; 

followed,  in  the  seventh  centu- 
le  Leches,  another  Sclavonic 
lese  kist,  more  civilized  than  the 
1  hordes,  received  Christianity 
I,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  art 
^,  aiid,  towanls  the  end  of  the 
ituiy,  were  called  Poles  (i.  e. 
118  of  the  plain).  It  was  the  fate 
iw  people  to  be  continually  at 
witli  its  neighliors.  In  840, 
ween  the  Vistula  and  Warta 
uoitefl  under  Piast,  a  prince  of 

choice;  but  they  were  afVer- 
UD  divided  iotc  smaller  princi- 
Kmg  his  male  heirs,  so  that  there 

no  other  bond  oC  union  than 
r  origin,  a  commtn  reigning 
e  Piastfl),  and  a  conupon  name, 
y,  rather  the  result  ot'  o{)inion 
ig  tlian  of  legal  arrangt  ments, 
ever,  a  powerful  influence  on 
nadon  of  the  Poles,  and  in- 
tna  with  the  most  heroic  jiatri- 
ut,  like  all  men  destitute  of  legal 
freedom,  and  governed  by  their 
bey  abaiidon(>fl  themselves  to 
deal  excess,  with  equal  thought- 
ad  puaoD.   8o  far  tlie  body  of 


the  people  may  be  called  flckle  and  with* 
out  character ;  yet  there  has  not  Xreen  any 
want  of  distinguished  men  amon^  them, 
who  would  have  done  lionor  to  any  re- 
public. With  vouthful  enthusiasm  they 
combined  n)anfy  energy  and  republican 
elevation.  In  the  liistor}'  of  Poland,  the 
names  of  Tanioflski,  Zanioyski,  ZolkiefT- 
eki,  besides  thos<^  of  heroes  and  statesmen 
of  later  days,  are  immortal.  Others,  how- 
ever, driven  abroad  by  interna]  dissen- 
sions, betrayed  their  country  to  the  enemy 
tlirough  blind  \mrxy  rage.  Thus  Poland, 
as  a  state,  stniggled  with  the  fundamental 
evils  of  its  constitution,  till  it  fell  under 
them.  Jn  this  republic  there  existed  no 
unity,  although  it  received  the  name  of 
one  kingdom  in  1025,  under  Boleslaus 
Chrobry.  T\  r  tree  of  lil)erty  stood  with- 
out roots,  till  overthrown  by  the  tempest. 
The  elective  franchise  was,  unquestion- 
ably, the  cause  of  the  turbulence  of  \mrty. 
Legal  onler  and  civil  liberty  coukl  not 
thrive  because  of  the  prevailing  inequality 
of  condition.  The  nobleman  was  tho 
only  citizen.  To  this  nide,  thousand- 
heade<I  sovereign,  its  policy  was  by  no 
means  clear;  still  k'ss  did  the  Poles  un- 
derstand how  to  unite  individual  liberty 
with  public  power.  The  nation,  there- 
fore, lost  one  safeguard  of  its  indepen- 
dence after  another;  first  Silesia  and  the 
Oder,  then  the  Baltic,  the  Dnie|)er,  and 
finally  the  Carpathians.  But  a  stato 
which  lias  no  fixed  boundaries,  wliich  is 
cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  which  has  not 
the  strength  of  internal  unity,  will  always 
be  the  prey  of  the  ambitious  policy  of  its 
neighbors.  The  misfortunes  of  Poland 
began  when  the  Piasts  divided  the  coim- 
try  among  their  sons.  Boleslaus  III, 
indeed,  in  1138,  conferred  on  the  eldest, 
as  the  possessor  of  Cnicow,  a  kind  of 
superiority  over  the  otJier  princes;  but 
this  only  increased  the  confusion.  The 
%rrogance  of  the  hieran-hy,  and  the  invet- 
erate hatred  nourished  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  by  200  years  of  war, 
prevented  even  Christianity,  which  was 
mtroduced  into  Poland  at  the  end  of  tho 
tenth  centur}',  from  having  a  l)eneficial 
influence  on'  the  state  of  the  country. 
When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Conrad  of 
Masovia  called  in  the  Teutonic  knights 
against  the  Prussians,  they  conquered  tiie 
Baltic  seaboani,  from  the  O/ler  to  tho 
gulf  of  Finland,  Intween  1230—1404, 
and  Poland  lost  its  northern  line  of  de- 
fence and  maritime  commerce.  Ladislaus 
I/okietek,  who  was  crowned  in  1305  as 
king  of  Cracow,  had  indee<l  imited  Great 
Poland,  ou  the  Warta,  witli  Little  Poland, 
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on  the  Upper  Vistula,  into  one  whole ;  but 
it  was  too  late.  The  Germans  were  too 
powerful  for  the  Polish  state.  His  son 
Casimir,  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom 
as  a  legislator,  and  his  exertions  in  civil- 
izing the  interior,  was  sumamed  the  Great, 
was  compelled  formally  to  cede  the  Oder 
and  Lower  Vistula,  in  the  peace  of  Kalisch, 
in  1343.  This  wise  prince  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  social  order.  He 
fortified  the  towns,  and  freed  them  from 
tlie  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  but,  on 
account  of  his  love  of  a  Jewess,  conferred 
favors  on  her  nation,  which  subsequently 
monopolized  all  trade,  and  impeded  the 
national  prosperity.  With  Casimir  (in 
1370),  the  male  line  of  the  Piasts  became 
extinct.  The  nobility  now  began  to  bar- 
ter their  votes  with  tiie  candidates  for  the 
throne,  in  exchange  for  personal  priv- 
ileges, which  could  be  granted  them  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  The  union 
of  Poland  with  Hungary,  under  Louis 
(1370—82),  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to 
confirm  the  monarchy.  More  natural, 
and  therefore  more  permanent,  was  the 
union  with  Lithuania,  in  1386 ;  the  Lithu- 
anian grand-duke  Jagellon  having  ob- 
tained the  Polish  crown  by  marriage  and 
election.  But  difference  of  language  and 
manners  kept  the  Lithuanians  separate 
from  tlie  Poles.  Christianity,  which  the 
former  now  first  embraced,  was  not  a 
political  bond,  that  could  unite  the  two 
nations  into  one  people ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, now  more  powerful  against  their 
common  enemy,  the  Teutonic  knights. 
Poland  seemed  to  recover  its  natural 
boundaries  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Thorn, 
in  146G,  the  knights  ceded  Culm  and  the 
Vistula,  as  far  as  Elbingen,  to  Poland,  and 
acknowledged  tlie  suzerainty  of  the  re- 

£ul)lic  over  the  possessions  of  the  order, 
livonia,  also,  was  annexed  to  Lithuania 
in  1558,  and  in  1561  Courland  became  a 
Polish  fief ;  thus  Poland,  especially  afleli 
1569,  when  the  Litliuanian  nobility,  with 
that  of  Great  and  Little  Poland,  consti- 
tuted one  diet,  became  the  most  powerful 
state  in  the  north.  But  by  the  traffic 
which  they  carried  on  in  the  succession 
to  tlie  throne,  the  hereditary  right  to 
which  they  often  contested  with  the  Jag- 
ellons,  the  nobles  acquired  the  entire 
representation  of  the  nation,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  ap- 
peared at  the  diets  by  nuncios,  without 
whose  consent  (from  1505)  no  change 
could  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  From  tlie  native  nobility  alone  the 
king  could  name  the  archbishops,  bish- 
ops^ H-aywodes,  castellaos  and  nunisteni 


who  formed  the  first  estate  of  the  realm, 
or  the  senate  in  the  diet.    But  tlie  BUie 
still  wanted  a  firm  hand  to  keep  the  wliok 
together.   Smolensk,  the  bulwark  of  Po- 
land on  the  Dnieper,  was  conquered,  ia 
1514,  by  the  Russians,  and  religious  ani- 
niosity  raged  in  the  country  ;  but  the  dis- 
sidents (q.  vA  or  the  Protestants,  with  the 
non-united  Greeks  (see  Greek  Church],  ob- 
tained, at  tlie  diet  of  Wilna,  in  1563,  equal 
riehts  with  the  Catholics.   The  extinctkn 
of  the  Jagellon  dynasty,  however,  in 
1572,  prevented  this  religious  peace  fimn 
being  a  blessing  to  the  Poles.    From  tiiii 
time,  Poland  continued  an  elective  mon- 
archy, till  the  adoption  of  the  constilutiai 
of  May  3,  1791.   Henry  of  Anjou,  the 
king-elect,  swore  to  the  first  peuia  ooitMHte, 
as  a  sort  of  charter  of  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility.   Thenceforward  party  hatred  di- 
vide tlie  leaders  of  the  nobiliQr,  and 
family  feuds  called  forei^  arms  into  the 
country.     Thus  the   Zamoiski  putv, 
which,  by  the  election  of  the  Sirediii 
prince  Sigismund,  attempted  to  unite  the 
two  first  crowns  of  the  north,  gave  rise  not 
only  to  domesuc  dissension,  which  was  ia 
a  manlier  legitimated  by  the  right  of  con- 
federation and  insurrection  (beloDciogv 
the  nobles  since  1607),  but  also  to  Uoodf 
wars  witli  Sweden,  which  finally  gained  i 
superiority  over  Poland,  by  the  pence  ti 
OUvB  (q.  vX  in  1660.   Sweden  obnioed 
Livonia,  and  tlie  great  elector  of  Brendn- 
burg  fin  1657)  the  sovereignty  of  PnnBL 
(See  Frederic  HtUiam,)   At  home,  all  po- 
litical connexion  was  dissolved  in  vmt- 
cliy,  when,  in  the  reign  of  John  Casair 
ri64d— 69),  the  liberum  veto  ytbb  ett^ 
lished  by  law,  by  which  the  vote  i 
single  deputy  could  negative  the  resolutioi 
of  all  the  rest    From  the  confeden&oi 
there  was  but  a  step  to  political  tnM. 
Faction  favored  the  revolt  of  the  Cot* 
sacks,  who,  in  1654,  put  tliemnelves  under 
Russian  protection,  after  which  Smolemk, 
Kiev,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  part  of  the 
Ukraine  beyond  it,  were  ceded  to  Rinm^ 
in  1667,  by  the  13  yeare'  truce  of  Aodm- 
sow.   King  John  Casimir  at  that  tkae 
foretold  with  truth,  in  his  speech  to  tiit 
diet  (July  4,  1661),  how,  by  whom,  and 
why,  Poland  WQuld  one  day  be  paititknei 
The  brave  Sobieski  ratified  those  ceasioni 
in  tlie  iierpetual  peace  of  1686 ;  on  tbi 
other  hand,  Russia  encaged  to  aaaist  ina 
in  conquering  Moldavia  and  Waladufc 
After  his  death,  in  1696,  the  throne  mi 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  (SeeiV^pMB.) 
When  the  elector  of  Saxony  (see  w»|ps»- 
tu8  II)  maintained  a  resistance  to  di^ 
French  party,  and  attached  himRlf  i* 
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Peter  of  Ruana,  the  republic,  uuable  to 
defend  itaeli^  and  considering  the  presence 
of  the  Saxon  anny  dangerous  to  its  free- 
dom, was  involved,  by  the  unsteadiness 
and  ambition  of  cardinal  Radziecowski, 
in  the  noitheni  war,  which  made  Russia 
<be  fitmt  power  in  the  north.   (See  Nbrlhr 
cm  War.)   The  fate  of  Poland  was  now 
decided.   Swedish  arms  accomplished,  in 
1704,  what  tlie  Russians  achieved  at  a 
ktor  period  (173^— 1>5).   They  disposed 
of  the  Polish  throne.    Corruption  and 
kixary  now  made  equal  progress  among 
Polish  nobility,  and  [laralyzcd  and 
tmuhibted  the  strength  of  tlie  nation. 
To  fin  up  the  measure  of  confusion,  en- 
[  QQichnients  were  made,  in  1717,  on  the 
I  comtitutional  rights  of  the  dissidents, 
I  irtttch  bad  been  established  for  150  years. 
I  The  Jesuits  blew  up  the  flames,  and  their 
I  inqinntonai  tribunal,  established  at  Tho- 
I  RD  in  1734,  became  the  signal  for  mortal 
\  httcd.  Finallv,  at  the  diets  of  1733  and 
H  1738,  the  dissidents  were  excluded  from 
'  I  the  office  of  deput}',  from  access  to  tlic 
mm  of  justice,  and,  in  general,  from  all 
'  foUie  offices;  they  were  to  be  treated 
MRh     the  pri\iloged  Jew&   In  its 
--^  Mra  tone,  too,  which  aimed  at  uniting 
haeh  wit  and  frivolousness  with  excess 
"-;       rudeness,  Poland  went  back  many 
ttepitOH-anlstlie  times  of  violence.  Thus 
/   ewiy  passion  was  thrown  into  a  fatal 
"  ^  feroent,  when  Catharine  II  placed  lifj* 
■  tvorite,  Uie  count  Poniatowski      v.),  on 
;  tbe  Polish  throne.    T<k)  weak  to  check 
^  tlie  rekllious  pride  of  the  nol)ility,  he 
T  literal  between  Kiissiaii  proirction  and 
'  *  Ae  dignity  of  an  iiidoiKiiidcnt  republic, 
.  jJheliuaJly  lost  tlie  n?s|)ect  of  all.  The 

•  ■  mtiicism  with  which  iSoltyk,  bisliop  of 

Cncow,  and  3Iassalski,  bishop  of  Wiliia, 
J  ^PpOHil  the  rL'stonttion  of  religious  free- 
j  wDuwasUie  main  cause  of  the  civil  war, 

•  ^  ^icljpliin*red  Poland  into  the  wildest  dis- 
:  wlpr,aiid  accelerated  the  final  niin  of  the 
^        Russia  embraced  the  cause  of  the 

■  ^  general  confederation  was 
.  ^ut  the  diet  was  altogether  under 
\  J?*"'"  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
^  jw  confederacy  of  Kar  was  supported  by 

rranrp^  and  ilie  war  broke  out  with  Rus- 
,       Foreign  troops  laid  waste  tlie  coun- 
Jy.  a;M|  ilie  lawless  conduct  of  some  of 

■  PMisii  party  chiefs  excited,  among  the 
~  powers,  such  a  contempt  of 

•  i  «*^auind  rights  of  the  Poles,  that,  to  use 

y^JY^ion  of  Catharine,  they  deemed 
■oand  a  country  in  whicli  it  was  only 
to  stoo])  to  pick  up  somethuig. 
^JcL  hting  the  internal  condition  of  the 
conniTT,  it  aeemed  to  die  Austrian  court 
f  ^L.  I.  18 


a  favorable  opportunity  to  take  possession 
of  tlie  towns  of  Zips,  which  had  been 
mortgaged  to  Poland  by  Hungary,  in 
1402 ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Kaunitz,  the 
Austrian  minister  of  state,  finally  induced 
the  Petersburg,  and  this  the  Prussian  cabi- 
net, to  meditate  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Von  Dohm  has  shown,  in  his  Memoirs 
(vol.  i,  p.  4^33  et  Beq.l  in  what  manner  the 

{)lan  originated.  This  project  has  been, 
)y  some,  ascribed  to  Prussia.  Whoever 
must  bear  the  guilt  of  starting  this  infa- 
mous scheme,  tlic  ignominy  of  all  the 
three  accomplices  is  sufficiently  great 
SepL  2, 1772,  the  Russian  minister  made 
known  tlie  resolution  of  the  three  powers, 
and  Sept.  18,  1770,  the  reiiublic  of  Po- 
land confirmed  the  treaty  of  partition,  by 
which  Poland  lost  84,000  square  miles. 
Austria  obtained  the  county  of  Zips,  the 
half  of  the  Palatinate  (waywodesnip  of 
Cracow|,  a  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Ban- 
domir,  the  palatinate  of^  Red  Russia,  the 
greater  part  of  Belz,  Pokutia,  and  a  part 
of  Podolia,  countries  which  had  formerly 
constituted  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and 
Ix>domeria,  belonging  to  Hungary  (27,000 
square  milesl.  Prussia  received  all  Polish 
Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Dantzic 
and  Thorn,  and,  in  Great  Poland,  the  dis- 
trict of  Netz,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Pomerania,  under  the  name  of  Pome- 
relia  (l«'),d75  squai^  miles).  Russia  re- 
ceived Polish  Livonia,  half  die  palatinate 
of  Poloizk,  die  palatinates  of  Vitepsk, 
Msrislav,  and  a  part  of  Minsk  (42,000 
Sfjuare  miles).  Russia  now  decided  die 
constituUun  of  the  unhappy  i-epublic. 
The  Poles  at  last  became  aware  of  their 
true  j)olicy,  and  of  their  i)ast  folly.  To 
secure  their  independence,  encouraged  by 
the  promise  of  pn)tection  li-om  Frederic 
William  of  Prussia,  they  undertook  the 
f(»rrnation  of  a  new  constitution.  The 
elective  monarchy  was  to  be  abohshed, 
and  the  third  estate  to  be  received  into 
the  national  representation.  This  wtis 
the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  to  which  Prussia  gave  its  approba- 
tion. But  Russia  rejected  it  by  tlie  dec- 
laration of  May  18,  1791,  and  espoused 
tlie  cause  of  its  opponents,  who  had 
concluded  at  Targowicz  a  confederation 
against  the  constitution  which  had  been 
a(loptod  by  the  diet  Prussia  abandoned 
die  cause  of  the  repubUc,  in  the  kinrs 
answer  to  the  Poles,  given  June  8,  17S2, 
through  Luccheshii :  the  Polish  republic, 
he  said,  had  done  wrong  to  adopt,  widiout 
his  knowledge  and  coo[)eration,  a  consti- 
tution whicli  he  had  never  intended  to 
8U])])ort.   Prussia  conacnleCi  lo  ti  u^^qvi^ 
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partition,  in  1793,  by  which  Russia  re- 
ceived 96,500  square  miles,  with  3,000,000 
inhabitants  (the  remainder  of  tlie  palati- 
nates of  Polotzk  and  Minsk,  half  the 
palatinates  of  Novgorod  and  Brzesk,  the 
crown  domauis  of  Polish  Ukraine,  Podolia, 
and  the  easterq  half  of  Volhyniaj ;  Prussia 
^500  square  miles,  with  1,136,000  inhab- 
itants (the  palatinates  of  Posen,  Guesen, 
Kalisch,  Sieriadc,  Lenczic,  and  half  Rawa, 
besides  Dantzic  and  Tliom,  half  the  palati- 
nate Brzesc  and  of  the  district  of  Dobrzyn, 
together  with  the  fortress  of  Czenstochow). 
Russian  bayonets  compelled  the  indignant 
members  of  the  diet  to  acquiesce  in  this 
dismemberment  of  their  country.  The 
remnant  of  Poland  was  now  under  Rus- 
sian guardianship.  The  heroic  Kosciusko 
(q.  v!),  in  this  situation  of  afiairs,  became 
the  head  of  the  confederates  of  Cracow, 
in  March,  1794,  and,  in  the  holy  contest 
for  their  country,  Warsaw  and  Wilna 
were  liberated.  The  battle  of  Raclawice, 
April  4,  1794,  and  the  relief  of  Warsaw, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Prussian  army, 
Sept.  5  and  6, 1794,  are  the  moft  glorious 
days  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  nation. 
But  it  was  too  late:  without  fortresses, 
discipline,  allies,  or  even  arms ;  surrounded 
by  Russians,  Prussians  and  Austrians — ^the 
convulsive  efforts  of  national  despair 
must  have  been  unavailing,  afler  the  battle 
of  Macziewice,  October  10,  and  after  tlie 
fall  of  Praga  (q.  v.),  November  4,  even  if 
the  Poles  hafl  acted  with  more  unity,  and 
had  had  more  heroes  hke  Kosciusko.  In 
October,  1795,  the  whole  country  was 
divided  between  Russia  (43,000  square 
miles,  with  1,200,000  inhabitants),  Prussia 
(21,000  square  miles,  with  1,000,000  in- 
habitants), and  Austria  (17,600  square 
miles,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants).  The 
last  king  lived  at  Petersburg,  with  a  pen- 
sion, and  died  there  in  1798.  To  the 
Poles  nothing  remained  but  wounded 
feelings  of  national  pride,  a  bitter  hate 
against  Russians  and  Grermans,  and  fruit- 
less appeals  to  French  aid  and  public 
sympathy.  Russia  had  robbed  Poland  of 
upwards  of  180,000  square  miles,  and 
4,600,000  inhabitants;  Austria  of  about 
45,000  square  miles,  with  5,000,000  in- 
habitants ;  Prussia  of  57,000  sauaro  miles, 
with  2,550,000  mhabitants.  The  dismem- 
bered country,  which  now  first  received 
internal  order  from  foreign  hands,  contin- 
ued in  this  condition  till  November,  1806, 
when  Napoleon's  victories  led  the  emi- 
grant Poles,  under  Dombrowski,  to  Posen 
and  Warsaw.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  (July  9, 1807),  the  greater  part  of 
the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  was  formed 


into  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  received 
a  German  ruler  in  the  king  of  Saxooj, 
and,  at  the  same  time  with  the  French 
code,  a  constitution  similar  to  the  French, 
by  which  bondaeo  was  abolished.  Dant- 
zic was  to  have  peen  a  republic,  under  the 
protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  but  re- 
mained a  French  place  of  arms.  The 
dotations  (a.  v.)  bestowed  on  the  French 
officers,  and  still  more  the  continental  syi- 
tem  (q.  v.l  which  destroyed  all  trade,  ex- 
hausted the  public  revenues,  so  that  Po- 
land, amid  all  its  natural  wealth,  experi- 
enced the  fate  of  Tantalus.  The  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  troops  for  the  French 
service,  was  also  a  check  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  state,  and  annihilated  ail  that 
Prussia  had  effected  at  great  sacrifices. 
Yet  the  wooUen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
that  had  grown  up  in  Poeen  and  Brom- 
berg,  sustained  themselvea.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  duchy  did  every  thing  prac- 
ticable under  such  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. The  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  1809,  augn^ented,  indeed,  the 
sufferings  of  the  country,  but  devek>ped, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  militaiy 
enerffies  of  the  people.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  PoniatovirBki  and  French  officei^ 
the  Polish  troops  rivalled  the  best  troops 
of  France  in  valor.  They  advanced  to 
Cracow,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct  H 
1809)  annexed  Western  Galicia  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  hitheno 
contained  39,000  square  miles,  with 
2,200,000  inhabitants ;  so  that  it  now 
comprised  60,000  square  miles,  with 
3,780,000  inhabitants,  and  furnished  t 
well-equipped  array  of 60,000  men,  which 
fought  in  Spain  with  great  bravery.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  old  natkMial 
pride  revived ;  their  former  boundaries,  a 
native  kin^  and  the  restoration  of  the 
name  of  Poland,  were  the  unanirooiB 
wish  of  the  nation.  On  this  wish,  which 
he  artfully  encouraged,  Napoleon  founded 
his  plan  of  attackupon  Ru8Bia,inl812,which 
he  styled  the  second  Polish  war.  He  con- 
trived that  a  general  Polish  confederation, 
in  Warsaw  (June  28, 1812),  sbouki  sol- 
emnly proclaim  the  restoration  of  Poland ; 
but  the  ardor  was  not  univeraal.  The 
exertions  of  the  duchy,  which  raised  up- 
wards of  80,000  men,  were,  for  the  mort 
part,  rendered  useless  by  Napoleoo^ 
method  of  waging  war.  Tormaanff 
kept  the  Lithuanians  in  check,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  « 16,000,000  Poles,"  whom 
Napoleon  boasted  that  he  should  find  on 
horseback  at  his  comnuind,  only  a  few 
battalions  of  volunteers  assembled.  A 
brave  resistance  was,  neTerthdefli  oflM 
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f  the  fbrtrp8M0  Zamoac,  Mocllin  und 
horn,  which,  however,  were  partially 
irrifloned  by  Frt*nch  and  Gennan  tn>of  8. 
he  nifieringis  of  Poland,  in  this  war  of 
•stonition,  and  the  manner  in  which 
apoleou  counterworked  iiis  own  plans, 
lav  be  leameii  from  De  Pnidt  (q.  v.), 
viibiahop  of  Malines,  who  was  his  ani- 
issador  in  Warsaw  (Histoirt  de  PJlmbas- 
ide  dans  le  Grand  Duchi  de  Varsovie,  en 
)12;  Paris,  1815,  8th  edit.).  The  Polish 
inds  followe<l  the  defeated  eni|)eror  to 
ranc6 ;  a  part  even  to  Elba.  Meanwhile 
uflBia  assumed  the  admiuiHtration  of  the 
hole  duchy.  Dantzic,  with  its  territory, 
verted  to  Prussia,  and  the  coiign.>ss  at 
ienna(in  May,  1815)  decided  the  fate  of 
e  country.  1.  The  city  of  Cnicow,  with 
I  territory  (46G  square  miles,  iHjfiOO  in- 
ibituit8,ana  a  revenue  of  250,000  dollars 
lialeiv]),  was  to  be  froverned  by  its  own 
wa,  as  a  free  and  independent  republic  ; 

the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
istula,  with  the  circle  of  Taruopola, 
btch  hnd  Iteen  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
tace  of  Vienna,  was  restored  to  Austria; 

the  circles  of  Culm  and  Michelau,  the 
ty  of  Thorn  and  its  territor}',  the  liepart- 
eDt  of  Posen,  with  the  eja^ption  of  the 
re  lea  of  Powitz  ami  Peyserii,  and  part 
'the  department  of  Kalisch,  as  far  as  the 
Tnna,  excluding  the  city  and  circle  of 
at  name  (these  limits  were  more  exactly 
"fined  by  the  boundary-treaty  l)etween 
uaaia  and  Prussia  of  Nov.  '11,  1817), 
ere  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  wiio 
iite<l  Dantzic,  Thorn, Culm  and  Michelau 
itb  Weat  Prussia,  and  from  the  remainder 
1^400  aquare  miles,  with  847,000  in- 
ibitaiitB)  formed  the  grand-duchy  of  Po- 
ll, and  appointed  prince  Radziwill  gov- 
nor;  4.  all  the  rest  was  united  with  the 
uaaian  empire,  under  the  name  of  the 
ngdom  of  Poland,  but  with  a  separate 
IfiUDiatration,  and  stich  a  territorial  ex- 
Dt  «8  the  Russian  cm|.>eror  should  see 
.  The  emperor  Alexander,  therefore, 
■amed  the  title  of  czar  and  king  of  Po- 
ndv  and  received  homage  in  Warsaw, 
iland,  thougli  thus  dividtnl,  pres(?rved  its 
line  and  language,  as  the  treaties  of  Vi- 
loa  aecnred  to  all  Poles,  who  were  sub- 
of  either  of  the  three  ))Owens  such 
I  or]gBnization  as  tended  to  maintain 
eir  national  existence.  A  Polish  charter 
M  accordingly  i>romulg»ted  (Nov.  i27, 
15),  rofiatstingnr  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
«  artidea,  which,  if  faithfully  exe(ruted, 
MiM  have  promoted  the  welfare  of  Po- 
od. The  government  of  the  rnuntry 
18  to  he  vested  in  a  native  Pole,  as  lieu- 
Dtnt  of  the  kingdom,  unless  one  of  the 


imperial  princes  should  be  appointed 
viceroy.  Tiiis  was  rendered  nngutor}'  by 
the  presence  of  the  tyrannical  Constiuithie, 
OS  conunandfT-in-chief.  Ecjualiiy  ol' reli- 
gious sects,  personal  security,  liberty  of  tho 
press,  the  entire  |>ORSi>ssion  of  all  employ- 
ments, civil  and  military,  in  the  country, 
by  Pokfs,  were  among  the  promises  of  the 
charter;  and  tlieiMi  rights  were  to  hi*  se- 
cured by  a  national  diet,  composed  of  two 
chambers.  ])ut  these  promises  were  kept 
only  to  the  ear ;  restrictions  on  the  press, 
arbitrary'  imprisonment,  arbitrary  and  cru- 
el punishments,  insults  added  to  injuries, 
a  solemn  mi>ckery  of  a  diet,  wliirh  was 
not  allowed  to  exercise  any  real  authority ; 
the  violation  of  every  article  of  the  charter 
by  a  Russian  barbarian ;  peculation  and 
extortion  ])ractised  by  the  inferior  otficers; 
— these  were  some  of  the  features  of  tho 
Russimi  government  of  l^oland.  Tho 
first  diet  was  assembled  in  1818,  and  the 
lilieity  of  the  press  was  abolished  by  an 
Oct  of  1819.  Another  diet  was  held  in 
1820,  but  these  meetings  were  rendered 
mi«e  ceremonies;  they  had  no  freedom 
of  debate,  for  those  meml>ers  who  dared 
to  express  opinions  unpalatable  to  the  gov- 
enunent  were  luinished  to  their  estates, 
and  made  to  |>ay  tho  troops  that  guanled 
them  ;  it  could  not  refuse  supplies ;  and^ 
in  1825,  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  tho 
government,  alK)ljshiiig  publicity  of  del>ate. 
The  resourees  were  squandered  to  main- 
tain a  Russian  and  Polish  army,  and  Rus- 
sian governors  practised  all  sorts  of  extor- 
tion ;  state  prisoners  were  sent  into  Russia, 
and  imprisoned  without  trial ;  respectoblo 
citizens  were  flogged  or  made  to  work  in 
the  highways  without  aiiy  charge  being 
S|)ecitied  against  them.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  (Deceml)er,  1825)  and  the  oc- 
cessiou  of  Nicholas,  a  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  Russia,  and,  on  pretence  that  it 
extended  to  VVarsaw,  several  hundred 
j)ersons  were  arrest«^(Ll  in  Poland,  and  a 
conunission  constituted,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  to  inquire  into 
the  alfuir.  The  only  discovery  of  this  in- 
quisitorial tribunal  was,  that  secret  socie- 
ties had  existed  hi  Poland  since  1821.  In 
May,  1829,  Nicholas  was  crowned  at  War- 
siiw.  In  1828,  however,  a  secret  society 
had  l)een  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  over  the  officers  of  the  anny  to 
the  cause  of  independence ;  and  to  their 
agency  is  the  insurrection  of  1830  to  tie 
attributed.  It  ap|R*ars,  nevertheless,  that 
it  was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  sham 
conspiracy  got  up  by  the  Russian  police, 
who  had  thus  induced  a  numlier  of  young 
men  to  betray  themselves,  and  crowded 
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the  prisons  with  the  victims.  Not  only 
the  Polish  officers,  the  youth  of  the  mili- 
tary school,  and  the  students,  had  heen 
gained  over  to  the  cause  Of  the  patriots ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  chief  nobles,  were  ready  to  encourage 
an  effort  to  save  themselves  from  what 
they  now  foresaw — the  occupation  of  Po- 
land by  a  Russian  army,  and  the  marching 
of  the  Polbih  troops  to  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope., Such  was  the  state  of  tilings  when 
the  insurrection  at  Warsaw  broke  out, 
Nov.  19,  1830.  A  young  officer  entered 
the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  and  called  the  youth  to  arms.  They 
immediately  proceeded  to  Belvidere,  the 
residence  of  Constantine,  a)>out  two  miles 
from  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
his  person.  They  were  joined,  on  the 
way,  by  the  students  of  the  univei'sity,  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  {Milace ;  but  the 

Erince  was  concealed  in  a  clothes-press, 
y  a  servant,  until  he  could  make  his 
escape  by  a  secret  door.  Another  party 
of  cadets  and  students  |)araded  the  streets, 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  ttiey  vpere 
joined  by  the  Polish  troops.  The  arsenal 
was  seized,  with  40,000  stand  of  arms, 
and  the  insurrecuon  now  became  general. 
On  the  next  morning,  40,000  troops  and 
citizens  were  in  arms,  and  tlie  Russians 
were  expelled  from  Warsaw.  The  ad- 
ministrative council  was  summoned  to 
preserve  order,  and,  to  give  more  influence 
to  its  measures,  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Poles  were  invited  to  sit  with  it. 
Measures  were  taken  for  the  organization 
of  a  national  guard,  and  of  a  new  jiolice 
and  municipal  government.  December  3, 
the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Warsaw,  with  three  regiments 
of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  without  opposition.  On  the  5th, 
general  Clopicki  was  proclaimed  dictator 
till  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was 
convoked  for  the  18lh.  Meanwhile  Nich- 
olas issuefi  a  proclanwition  (December  17), 
in  which  he  declared  that  no  concessions 
could  be  made  to  the  rel)els,  and,  on  the 
24th,  another,  addressed  to  the  Russians, 
telling  them  that  the  Poles  had  dared  to 
propose  conditions  to  their  ItgUimait  mas- 
ter :  "  Grod,"  he  adds,  is  with  us,  and,  in 
a  single  battle,  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce 
to  submission  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace."  January  24,  the  Polish  diet, 
which  had  been  oi)ened  on  the  18th  of 
December,  declared  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  and  the  termination 
of  the  Russian  dominion,  and,  on  the  25th, 
that  the  Polish  throne  was  vacant  The 
account  of  the  war  wliich  followed,  and 


of  the  disposition  made  of  Pdand,  wil 
fall  under  the  article  Aumo.  An  excel- 
lent  worK  respecting  Poland,  though  writ- 
ten with  an  evident  hatred  of  CathariDe 
and  Poniatowski,  is  Rulhic^re's  HisUnn  ie 
VAnarchit  de  Pohgne  et  du  DhnembrtmeiA 
de  ceUe  Rijmhlique  (4  voIsl,  Paris,  18071 
Respecting  the  iirst  partition  of  Poland, 
see  Von  l}ohm^sDaOcw&rdi^kjaitn(\  yo\,\ 
and  Lettres  du  Baron  de  yiomhtU  (Parii^ 
1808),  and  Malta  Brun's  Tableau  de  U 
Pologne  ancitnne  el  modeme^  of  which  t 
new  edition  has  recently  been  published. 
Consult,  also,  JekeKs  historical  and  statis- 
tical works  on  Poland  and  GaUcia  ( Vien- 
na, 1804—9);  Flatt's  T^ojgrv^  da 
Herzagthums  Warschau  (Leipsic,  1810); 
and  Von  Holsche's  Geoipvphie  und  SUttu- 
tik  von  fVest"  Sud-  tmd  ^euattfrtmtei^ 
(BerUn,  1807).  Three  works  in  the  Po- 
lish language  are  deserving  of  recommen- 
dation—Y.  S.  Bandtke's  Affiiiro  of  tbt 
Polish  Nation  (Breslau,  1826),  Ad.  Narus- 
cewitsch's  History  of  the  Poles^  and  JuL 
Urs.  Niemcewicz's  ReminiscenceB  of  an- 
cient Poland  (Warsaw,  1822).  To  these 
may  be  added  Alex.  v.  Bronikowski's 
History  of  Poland  (4  vols.,  Dresden,  1827); 
Salvandy's  Mt  de  Polognej  ttvani  et  «nu 
/.  SobiesH  (Paris,  1829) ;  Fletcher's  Ifis- 
tonr  of  Poland  (8vo.,  London,  1831^  Mvch 
information,especialIy  respecting  the  period 
of  1794-^-3^,  is  contained  in  Blich.  Ogin- 
ski's  Mimoires  sur  la  Pologne  et  les  Peh- 
nowrffpuwl788— 1815  (Paris,  1826,4  voU); 
and  the  same  author's  Obsertfotums  rff 
la  Polopit  et  les  PoUmais  pour  servir  d'h- 
troductwn  aux  Mimoires^  etc,  (Paris,  18^ 
Polish  Language.  The  uncertaintr  of 
the  earliest  Polish  history  spreads  a  deep 
obscurity  over  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
language.  It  is  of  Sclavonic  origin,  as  in 
whole  structure  proves,  but  borrowed, 
from  the  people  who  bad  previously  in- 
habited the  country,  such  a  mukitude  of 
hard  consonants,  that  it  differs  very  much 
in  this  respect  from  its  eastern  sister,  the 
Russian  language,  llie  cultivation  of  the 
language  early  met  with  a  grent  obstacle 
on  account  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity, 
according  to  the  Latin  ritual  in  965;  for 
the  clergy,  being  the  most  culii\iited  order, 
took  possession  of  the  places  of  honor  and 
the  public  offices,  so  that  the  Latin  language 
became  the  language  of  the  state,  and  after- 
wards, on  account  of  the  kings  and  queens 
being  foreimiers,  the  language  of  the 
court  and  ol  all  the  educated  classes  sIhk 
The  language  of  the  country  first  ^ecove^ 
ed  its  rights  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  ia 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  became,  in  die 
middle  of  that  eeotuiy,  tbs  laoguafe  of 
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:tlMD  declined  in  the  seventeenth, 
abed  again  during  the  reign  of 
B  Augustus,  and  ripened  to  a  ma- 
which  even  the  subsequent  po- 
uices  could  not  entirely  deprive 
)01,  a  society  for  the  preservation 
irity  of  the  Polish  language  was 
t  Warsaw,  under  the  direction  of 
p  Abbertrandi,  and,  in  1802,  pub- 
e  first  volume  of  tlieir  traiisac- 
le  knffuage  can  appear  harsh  and 
ly  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
notwithstanding  die  multiplicity 
sants,  it  is  superior  in  harmony 
Mlity  to  the  other  Sclavonic  dia- 
f  the  grammars,  ailcr  tliat  by  the 
•opczyuski,  the  following  may  be 
noed ;  that  by  Mongroviiis  (3d 
kntzic,  1627),  and  Vatcr  (Halle, 
rticulariy  that  h}' George  Handtke 
Mlition,  Bieslau,  1824),  and  the 
Qciples  of  the  Polish  Language, 
inski  (Warsaw,  1822).  Of  die- 
that  by  Bandtke  (Breslau,  180CI 
reat  one  by  Liude,  are  the  most  val- 
fhe  latter  is  in  six  quarto  volumes. 
Literahm,  Although  the  mar- 
Miecislaw  witli  Donibrowka,  tlie 

of  the  king  of  Rohemia,  led  to 
iduction  of  Christianity  into  Po- 
965,  the  continual  domestic  and 
tvars  prevented  this  event  from 
g  any  favorable  effect  on  die  civ- 
of  the  country.  The  political 
I  begins,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
chronicles  of  the  country,  written 
.  by  Man.  Gallus  (about  1109), 

Kadlubek  (died  in  1223),  and 
lii8(died  1255),  and  the  chronicle 
tpem  and  German  emperors  by 
xzempski,  or  Polonius  (died  in 
inew  edidon  of  Vincent  Kadlu- 
les  getUt  PrineipuM  ac  Rerum 
appeared  at  Warsaw,  in  1824,  to- 
m  Dzterswan's  Ckronicon  Polo- 
kf  the  thirteenth  century).  After 
asation,  Casimir  III,  or  the  Great, 
ned  fiom  1333  to  1370,  improved 

of  thiu|pB.  He  not  only  built 
ies^  but,  m  1347,  drew  up  a  code 
first  held  the  diets,  encouraged 
re  and  nianufiustures,  and  found- 
347,  tlie  univereity  of  Cracow, 
as  revived  in  1400,  but  was  not 
iMng  condition  till  the  sixteenth 

The  seed  sown  by  him  ripened 
nd  silently,  and  the  progress  of 
•D  first  became  appan^nt  in  Job. 
I  (bishop  of  Lemberg)  Polish  his- 
dwd  in  1480),  which  was  rich  in 

and  in  documents.  The  first 
rintiDg-preas  was  established  at 
18» 


Cracow,  in  1488.  (See  Bentkowski,  On 
the  Meal  printed  fforks  in  PoZoyu/,  Warsaw, 
1812,an€lBandd£e'd/A>/ory  of  the  Cracow 
Priniing-presses.)  Under  die  prosperous 
reigns  of  die  two  Sigismunds,  from  1507 
to  1572,  the  proper  nudonal  literature  l)c- 
gan,  which,  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
made  a  wonderful  progress.  The  refor- 
mation, which  met  with  the  silent  favor  of 
govennnent,  and  found  so  many  adherents, 
that  even  tlie  Socinians  were  tolerated, 
contribute  to  increase  freedom  of  thought 
Under  the  vigorous  reign  of  Stephen  Ba- 
tliory,  from  1576  to  1586,  the  literary  ac- 
tivity did  not  cease,  and  in  the  following 
reigns  die  royal  general.  Job.  Zamoyski, 
efiected  nidch  by  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions, and  by  his  own  example.  But 
he  was  the  last  active  promoter  of  the 
national  culture,  and  it  was  owing  to  him 
Uiat  it  did  not  decline  under  the  feeble 
reign  of  the  Swedish  Sigismund,  and  the 
injurious  infiucnco  which  die  zealous  and 
ambitious  Jesuits  exerted  on  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  the  press.  That  it  did  not 
rise  highdr,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  countr}',  distracted  by 
party  violences,  so  that  even  its  nadonal 
existence  was  frequently  endangered. 
Under  the  Saxon  princes,  literature  was 
not  in  a  more  promising  condidon ;  but  it 
dourisfaed  more  under  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  accomplished  Stanislaus  Po- 
niatowski,  and  attained,  during  his  reign, 
such  a  vigor,  diat  even  die  subsequent 
storms,  in  die  course  of  which  Poland  was 
erased  from  the  list  of  states,  were  not  able 
to  destroy  it.  The  Polish  literature  is  not 
very  valuable  in  a  sciendfic  point  of  view, 
though  it  has  produced  many  excellent 
worlui  in  diis  department ;  but  its  greatest 
interest  is  owing  to  its  pure  nationality,  of 
which  the  Hterature  of  few  nadons  can 
boast  in  the  same  de|!^.  At  no  period 
did  the  bold  and  aspiring  nadonal  H|)iritof 
this  acdve  people  fail,  however  full  of  for- 
eign usurpation  die  history  of  Poland  may 
be.  The  literature  always  condnued  to  ad- 
vance with  the  state  of  society,  and  turned 
mostly  on  diosc  points  whichareofdiebigh- 
est  interest  in  the  reladons  of  a  state.  Hence 
the  almost  total  absence  of  philosophora 
and  madiemadcians  (the  astronomers  Co- 
pernicus, and  Pockzobut,  Job.  Sniadecki, 
and  the  natural  philosophers,  Rogalinski 
and  Jos.  Sosinski,  excepted);  hence  also, 
on  the  other  ade,  the  abundance  of  nation- 
al historians  and  of  lofly  ])oetB  praising 
the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  or  lament- 
ing die  present  state  of  their  country.  In 
works  of  mere  fiction  they  met  with  less 
success :  still  the  Poles  successfully  trans- 
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ferred  to  their  own  language  the  produc- 
tions of  other  nations.  The  ex-Jesuit  Ign. 
Nagurczweski  translated  the  Iliad,  Virgil's 
Ecbgues,  and  other  writings  of  antiquity ; 
the  excellent  critic  Francis  Dmochowski 
translattu],  in  noble  flowing  language  and 
easy  versification,  the  Iliad  (Warsaw, 
1800, 3  ¥pls.j ;  and  there  is  another  trans- 
lation of  this  |x>em,  tosethor  with  the 
Odyssey,  by  Przybylski ;  ret  Kochanow- 
ski  translated  Tasso's  Jerusalem  (Cracow, 
1687 ;  edited  by  Czayowski,  professor  of 
J*oiish  literature  at  the  university  of  Cra- 
cow, Breslau,  1825) ;  Krasicki,  Tymien- 
iecki  and  Brodzinski  translated  Ossian; 
Job.  Kochanowski,  and  afterwards  Na- 
ruscewicz,  Horace.  The  latter,  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  perfectly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  translated  Tacitus;  and 
Karpinski,  the  Jardim  of  Delillo.  The 
historians  who  deserve  mention  are, 
Stryikowski  (author  of  the  Lithuanian 
Chronicle,  from  the  best  sources),  Stanis- 
laus Orzechowski,  Mart.  Cromer,  Job. 
Demetr.  Sulikowski,  Stanislaus  Kobier- 
zycki  (wlio  wrote  a  hiKtory  of  Wladislaus 
IV,  in  classical  Latin),  the  spirited  Piasecki, 
the  impartial  Vespasian  Kochowski,  and, 
alM)ve  all,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Norusze- 
wicz  (q.  v.),  distinguished  alike  for  deep  re- 
8earch,criucal  actiteness,  and  tlje  excellence 
ofhis  manner.  The  latter  begon  the  geucral 
history  of  the  Poles,  the  continuation  of 
which  several  members  of  the  royal  War- 
saw society  of  sciences  undertook  in  the 
name  of  the  stociety.  Niemccwicz  (q.  v.), 
esteemed  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior  and  a 
(K)et,  has  published  national  historical 
songs  (with  engravings  and  music,  1815), 
with  liistorical  illustrations.  Count  Po- 
tocki  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
history  of  the  fine  arts  in  his  Polish 
fVinckelmann  (Warsaw,  1810,  4  vols.),  by 
his  Rhetoric,  and  by  his  Political  and  Oc- 
casional Speeches  (Warsaw,  1815,5  vols.). 
Count  Seb.  Sierakowski  has  published  a 
splendid  woric  on  architecture  ;  Braty- 
mowicz,  well  known  for  his  services  in 
draining  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pinsk,  and  for  his  plan  for  the  union  of 
the  navigable  rivere  of  Poland,  a  work  on 
agriculture.  Barth.  Paprocki,  Okolski, 
and  Casp.  Nicsiecki,  who  is  not  sufficient- 
ly valued  by  many,  have  published  im- 
portant works  on  genealogy  and  heraldry. 
Stanislaus  Konorski  is  distinguished  as  a 
writer  on  politics  and  education,  and 
Andr.  Zamoyski  (1777),  as  the  author  of 
a  Polish  code  of  laws,  which  was  unwisely 
rojccted  by  the  dietj  that  had  caused  it 
to  1k3  drawn  up.  KUik,  Ladowski  and 
Jundzill  wrote  on  natural  history.  The 


oldest  and  finest  monument '  of  Polish 
poetry  is  the  works  of  J(\h.  Kochanowski 
(bom  in  1550,  and  died  in  1584),  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  pure  and  noble 
style,  beauty  of  venufication,  delicacy 
and  feeling.  They  coiuiist  of  a  tnuislatkNi 
of  the  Psalms,  a  didactic  poem  on  cbem, 
songs,  elegies  and  epigrams.  Sim.  Sim^- 
nowicz  is  still  a  model  in  the  idyl,  and 
Stanislaus  Grochowski  in  sentimental  Ivrie 
poetry.  Vesp«isian  Kochowski  and  Job. 
Twardowski,  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
are  not  remarkable  for  taste,  but  tlie  latter 
is  distingui^ed  for  his  fire.  Of  the  mod- 
ems, Stanislaus  Trembecki,  Francis  Koi- 
aznin,  Francis  Zablocki,  Kajetan  Wengier 
skifValer.  Grorski,  Francis  Wenzyk,  Dmm 
Tomaszewski,  the  animated  Kajet  Ktor 
mian,  Tymowski,  Louis  Osiuaki,  Riek- 
lewski,  the  fiery  Kasim.  Brodzinski,  tl» 
tasteful  Job.  Kruszynski,  the  epigranunalie 
and  flowing,  but  incorrect  Ant.  Goredo, 
the  correct  Alois  Fehnski,  Francis  Mt- 
rawski,  the  national  and  Pindaric  Jok 
Woronicz,  deserve  to  be  roentkMiei 
Franzisczek  Karpinski  is  esteemed  for  hit 
noble  aiKl  pure  language  and  deep  and 
tender  feeling  (Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poeoi^ 
Warsaw,  1790,  2  vols.)w  The  great,  bit 
unhappy  king  Stanidaus  Leczyi^i  al» 
comjKJsed  with  success.  Bnt  tae  prinee- 
bishop  I^atius  Kraocki  (q.  v.),  who  died 
in  1802,  IS  the  only  writer  who  is  cUnt 
both  as  a  poet  and  prose  writer :  he  is  als>  { 
a  witty  satirist,  the  only  original  epic  poet 
( Woyna  Chocimska)  of  the  Poles,  and  the 
translator  of  Ossian.  In  1817,  Dyrmi 
Tomascewski  published  a  heroic  poem  is 
12  cantos,  under  the  title  JagtUomda  (die 
Union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland).  (Seft 
Bowring's  Specimens  of  the  PolM  Pods,) 
The  literature  of  Poland  is  rich  in  popu- 
lar songs  (Salanki  Polske,  Warsaw,  17/8)^ 
and  also  in  dramatic  works,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  are  those  of  Joe.  Bielaw- 
ski,  Francis  Zablocki,  Jos.  Kossakowski, 
Niemcewicz,  Drozdovrski,  Louis  Dmus- 
cewski,  Fi-ancis  Wenzyk,  Felinski,  Louis 
Osinski,  Alb.  Boguslawski,  Ant.  Uoffmao, 
&c.  The  dramatic  works  written  be- 
tween 1770  and  1794  ai*e  mostly  contain- 
ed in  a  collection  (Jkatr  Polskiy  Warsaw, 
1778,  seq.,  56  vols.).  As  pulpit  oraton^ 
Lachowski  and  Wyrwicz  are  known  eves 
in  foreign  countries  by  transbtiona  la 
general,  the  old  Polish  authors,  particih 
lurly  of  the  time  of  Sigismund  Augustas 
and  Stephen  liathory,  are  still  the  clasncal 
models  of  the  Polish  style,  although  great 
changes  took  place  in  the  Polish  language 
in  tlie  eighteenth  century.  Joh.  Kocha- 
nowski, Skaiga,  Wuiek,  Bialofaffieflki,G€r- 
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iniriaot  GrochowBki,  Seb.  Petry- 
Januazowriti,  Cyprian  Bazylik, 
lazowaki,  Man.  Bielski,  and  otli- 
yet  esteemed  as  clussics.  Of 
leni  ciaasical  prose  writers  of 
nay  be  mentioned  Ignatius  Km- 
moide]  of  ease  and  nature,  Job. 
'jj  Naruszewicz,  Skrzetuski,  Jod- 
/zaeki,  Louis  Osinski,  Stanislaus 
Alliertrandi,  Kar|)inski,  Dmo- 
Alb.  Sweykowski,  and  odicrs. 
k  wljich  ap|)ean;d  at  Warsaw,  in 
olumes,  entitled  Jfybor  Fiscal  zow 
contains  a  seJection  from  the 
authors  of  Poland.  The  royal 
f  the  Friends  of  Science  at  War- 
rendered  important  services  to 
iterature.  It  has  published  sev- 
unes  of  tninsadlion&  In  1815, 
eraiy  journals  in  the  Polish  lan- 
ere  puUished  at  Wanaw,  Wilna 
iber^.  In  1818,  tliere  were  six. 
letterr,  IMerary  and  Political,  on 
[Ediub.,  1823).  The  Polish  no- 
VB  never  strangers  to  literature ; 
ite  years  the  spirit  has  spread  to 
r  citizens,  and  both  within  the 
'  what  now  constitutes  the  kinff- 
d  in  all  the  countries  fonnerTy 
g  to  it,  a  literary  activity  has  pre- 
)ce  the  general  peace  m  Europe, 
assisted  b^  lcanie<l  societies,  and 
d  publications  and  journals,  wliose 
ideed,  have  been  clipped  by  an 
censorship.  Warsaw,  W'ihia, 
Lemberg,  Poscn  and  llrcslau 
;n  the  central  points  of  intelH- 
Leamed  inquirers  have,  in  the 
ent  periods,  laliored  to  develope 
b  language,  and  to  purify  it  from 
^  terms  with  which  it  has  been 
ad.  A  literary  history  of  all  the 
B  nations  was  undertaken,  some 
oe,  by  Linde,  at  Warsaw,  assisted 
'  scholars  of  distinction.  En- 
have  been  made  to  collect  the 
documents  of  fonner  times, 
e  still  in  existence,  and  to  obtain 
tions  of  tlic  old  original  authors, 
edition,  in  two  volumes,  of 
B  History  of  Poland,  in  the  Polish 
,  appeared  at  Cracow  and  War- 
823:  Surowiocki,  who  died  in 
inguisbed  hinisi>]fbyliis  historical 
iti^  writings,  as  well  as  Michael 
by  his  Memoirs  of  Poland,  in  tlie 
language.  Efforts  have  l)cen 
» to  coltect  works  of  art  illustm- 
'oliah  history,  and  tlio  episcopal 
Cracow  has  been  converted  into 
m  for  such  monuments.  The 
Is  Regum  PoUmim  Craammtia 


has  been  published  in  numbers,  at  War- 
saw, commencing  in  1822,  and  consisting 
of  engravings,  illustrated  by  a  text  in 
Polish,  Latin  and  Frencli.  The  Polish 
nation  has  erected  to  the  hero  Koscius- 
ko, at  Cracow,  a  monument  of  8tu|)endous 
proportions,  and  afl<.T  the  old  Sturnntinn 
fi»hion,  consisting  of  a  hill  120  feet  hi^h, 
and  about  280  in  diameter  at  base.  The  nch 
nobles  of  Poland  have  never  been  deficient 
in  a  love  for  making  collections.  Count 
Stanislaus  Potocki,  while  he  superintended 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  from 
1803  to  1821,  set  tlie  example  of  throwing 
open  these  collections  to  tlie  public  use ; 
and  a  library,  which  owes  its  present  con- 
sequence principally  to  Lincie,  who  col- 
lected, in  1819,  from  the  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, 40,000  vblumes,  including  many 
very  valuable  works,  offers  important 
means  of  study,  which  have  been  diligent- 
ly improved  by  the  people.  Among  the 
authors  who  are  the  favorites  of  the  na- 
tion, and  have  gained  the  most  decided 
influence,  are  Fz.  Kaq/mski  (who  died  in 
1820) ;  Trembecki(who  died  in  18121  dis- 
tinguished as  a  lyric  poet,  fabulist,  didactic 
poet  and  epistolary  writer ;  Stanislaus 
Zachowitsch,  for  his  Fables  and  Talcs 
(2d  edit.  1820,  at  Warsaw).  Still  higher 
stands  Julius  Niemcewicz  (q.  v.),  whose 
patriotic  historical  songs  have  become  the 
possession  of  tlie  people  (Warsaw,  J 816 
and  1821).  A  dramatic  work  of  general 
Ik)guslaw8ki,  Krakowiani  i  Gorali  (War- 
saw, 182!)),  is  interesting  for  the  iiuin- 
l>or  of  its  patriotic  songs.  The  dra- 
matic works  of  count  F.  Wezyk  (National 
Historical  Tragedies,  Cracow,  182^^),  and 
the  nine  Comcflies  of  Count  Alex.  Fred- 
ro  (in  Polish,  Vienna,  182G,  2  \o\».\,  de- 
serve mention.  There  are  Polisn  ro- 
mances by  count  Frederic  Skarlieck. 
J.  U.  Niemcewicz  has  imitates!  sir 
Waiter  ScDtt  in  his  historical  mnmiice 
Jan.  Y,  Tenczyna  (Warsaw,  lfcj27,  3 
vols.).  The  exact  and  experimental 
sciences,  also,  have  not  lxM.>n  neglect- 
ed of  late  years.  Arnold,  at  Wurwiw, 
is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  natural 
history.  Dotjuiy  appears  not  to  have  at- 
tracted, as  yet,  the  interest  which  the  un- 
explored treasures  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom of  Poland  dm^rve.  Of  medical  tn:a- 
tises  then?  are  not  a  few,  though  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  models  is  geiiendly  an- 
parent  in  them.  Societies  are  active  fi)r 
the  advancement  of  agriciihure.  Ganlen- 
ing  has  received  the  atti*ntion  of  men 
of  high  standing ;  and  the  president  of 
the  senate  of  Cracow,  Stan.  Wodzi<!ki, 
has  written  a  treatise  to  make  his  country- 
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men  acquainted  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  west,  and  consequently  perpendicular 

which  will  endure  the  climate  of  the  to  the  first,  the  intensity  of  the  reflection 

country.  Works  upon  jurisprudence  have  of  light  is  absolutely  null  on  the  two  sur- 

been  written  by  Mucieiowski,  Budny  faces  of  the  second  glass,  and  the  ray  is 

and  Sanwicki.    The  present  univereity  entirely  transmitted.   Preserving  the  sec- 

of  Warsaw  arose  from  the  law  school  6nd  plate  at  the  same  inclination  to  the 

founded  by  count  Lubieuski.   Witli  i-e-  horizon,  if  we  continue  to  make  it  revolve 

spect  to  the  historical  literature  of  Poland,  beyond  the  quadrant  now  described,  the 

we  refer  particularly  to  the  Revue  Ency-  phenomena  will  be  reproduced  in  the  in- 

dopidiqut  (Oct^  1827).  verse  order ;  that  is,  the  intensity  of  tight 

Polar  Bear.   (See  Btar,\  will  increase  precisely  as  it  diminished. 

Polar    Expeditions.     (See  North  and  it  will  become  equal  at  equal  dis- 

PoU,  Exptdiiions  to,)  tances  from  east  and  west.   Hence,  when 

Polarity.   (See  Electricity^  and  Mc^-  the  second  plane  of  reflection  return 

netiam.)  once  more  to  the  meridian,  a  second 

Polarization  of  Light;  a  new  branch  maximum  of  intennty,  equal  to  the  first, 
of  optical  science,  that  has  sprung  from  recurs.  From  these  experiments  it  sp- 
un observation  of  Mains,  who  noticed  that  pears,  that  the  ray  reflected  by  the  first 
when  a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  from  glass  is  not  reflated  by  the  second,  ud- 
the  surface  of  a  transparent  body,  at  a  der  this  incidence,  when  it  is  pre- 
certain  angle,  it  acquires  the  same  singu-  sented  to  it  by  its  east  and  west  sides; 
lar  property  which  is  impressed  upon  it  but  that  it  is  reflected,  at  least  in  part, 
in  the  act  of  double  refraction.  (See  Re-  when  it  is  presented  to  the  glass,  bv  any 
fraction^  Double.)  If  a  solar  ray  fiiJl  on  two  others  of  its  opposite  sides,  "^ow, 
the  anterior  surface  of  an  unsilvered  mir-  if  we  regard  the  ray  as  an  infinitely  rapid 
ror  ])late,  making  an  angle  with  it  of  35°  succession  of  a  series  of  luminous  parti- 
25^,  the  ray  will  be  reflected  in  a  right  cles,  the  fiices  of  the  ray  are  merely  the 
line,  so  that  the  angle  of  reflection  will  successive  fiices  of  these  particles.  We 
be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If,  in  must  hence  conclude  that  these  particlet 
any  point  of  its  reflected  path,  we  receive  possess  fiices  endowed  with  dififerent 
it  on  another  plane  of  similar  glass,  it  will  physical  properties,  and  that,  in  the  pres- 
sufler,  in  general,  a  second  general  re-  ent  circumstance,  the  first  reflection  has 
flection.  But  this  reflection  will  vanish,  turned  towards  the  same  sides  of  space 
if  the  second  plate  of  gloss  form  an  angle  similar  faces,  or  faces  equally  endowed, 
of  35°  25'  with  the  first  reflected  ray,  and  at  least,  with  the  property  under  consid- 
at  the  same  time  be  turned  so  tliat  the  eration.  It  is  this  arranffement  of  its 
second  reflection  is  made  in  a  plane  per-  -  molecules  which  is  called  the  potarizo' 
pendicular  to  that  in  which  the  first  re-  Hon  of  light,  assimilating  the  efTect  of  the 
flection  takes  place.  For  the  sake  of  first  glass  to  that  of  a  magnetic  bar, 
illustration,  suppose  that  the  plane  of  which  would  turn  a  series  of  magnetic 
incidence  of  the  ray  on  the  first  glass,  co-  needles  all  in  the  same  direction.  Similar 
incides  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  phenomena  may  be  produced,  by  substi- 
and  that  the  reflected  ray  is  vertical :  then,  tuting  for  the  mirror  glasses  polished 
if  we  make  the  second  inclined  plate  re-  plates,  formed,  for  the  greater  part,  of 
volve,  it  will  turn  round  the  reflected  rny,  transparent  bodies.  The  two  planes  of 
forming  always  with  it  the  same  angle ;  reflection  must  always  remain  rectangii- 
and  the  plane  in  which  the  second  re-  lar,  but  they  must  be  presented  to  the 
flection  takes  place  will  necessarily  be  luminous  ray  at  different  angles,  accord- 
directed  towards  the  different  points  of  ing  to  their  nature.  GlAerally,  all  pol- 
the  horizon  in  different  azimuths.  This  ished  surfaces  have  the  property  of  thus 
being  arranged,  the  following  phenome-  polarizing  light,  more  or  less  completely; 
na  will  be  observed : — When  the  second  but  there  is  for  each  of  them  a  particular 
plane  of  reflection  is  directed  in  the  me-  incidence  in  which  the  polarization  that 
ridiau,  and  consequently  coincides  with  it  impresses  is  most  complete.  When  a 
tlie  first,  the  intensity  of  the  light  re-  ray  of  light  has  received  polarization  in 
fleeted  by  the  second  glass  is  at  its  maxi-  a  certain  direction,  by  the  process  just 
mum :  in  proportion  as  the  second  plane,  described,  it  carries  with  it  this  property 
in  it8  revolution,  deviates  from  its  parol-  into  space,  preservinff  it  without  pcr- 
lelism  with  the  first,  the  intensity  of  the  ceptible  alteration,  when  we  make  it 
reflected  light  will  diminish  ;  finally,  traverse  perpendicularly  a  connderabls 
when  the  second  plane  of  reflection  is  mass  of  air,  water,  or  any  substance  pos- 
]>laced  in  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  east  aessed  of  single  refiraction.   But  the  sub- 
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itanees  which  pooncw  double  refraction, 
in  cenenl,  alter  the  polarization  of  light, 
ind  apparently  in  a  sudden  manner,  com- 
muxkicating  to  the  polarized  ray  a  new 
polarization  of  the  same  nature,  but  in 
another  direction.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting phtoomena  connected  with  this 
subject,  arc  the  colors  produced  by  tlje 
action  of  crystallized  bodies  u|>on  polar- 
ized light  When  thin  plates  of  glass, 
lelenite,  mica,  agate,  quartz-crystal,  tour- 
maline, &C.,  are  exjMMcd  in  a  l)eam  of 
polarizisd  light,  the  most  beautiful  and 
rivid  colors,  resembling  those  observed 
iiy  Newton  in  thin  films  of  air  or  Hquids, 
M1I7  infinitely  more  striking,  make  their 
ippoarance.  The  attcndvo  examination 
)f  these  colors  has  led  to  a  theory  both 
>f  polarization  and  double  refraction, 
tvhich,  says  Herschel,  in  his  Discourse 
>D  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  so 
liappy  in  ita  adaptation  to  furts,  and  in 
the  coincidence  witli  experience  of  rc- 
Nilta  deduced  from  it  by  the  most  intri- 
cate aiwlysis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  unfounded.  Our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  go  farther  into  this  interest- 
ing subject ;  lor  a  more  complete  elucida- 
tion of  which,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  PcHanzaiion  of  lAghi^  m 
the  JJbrani  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Poue,  Reginald,  cardinal,  on  eminent 
statesman  and  ecclesiastic,  lM)m  in  1500, 
waa  the  son  of  sir  Uichanl  Pole,  lord 
Montacute,  cousin  to  Henry  VII,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence^ brotlier  to  Edward  IV.  He  enter- 
ed into  deacon*s  orders  at  an  early  age, 
uid  bad  several  benefices  roiiferrod  on 
him  by  Henry  VIII,  with  whom  he  was 
a  gmt  favorite.  In  1519,  he  visited 
IlaTyy  and  retume<l  to  England  in  1525, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  afluir  of  the 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  with- 
drew to  Paris.  Henry  desired  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  his  kinsman  in  that 
measure ;  but  Pole,  inihued  with  the 
maxima  of  the  church  of  Rome,  dn^w  up 
a  treatise  De  Unitate  EcdeMastica,  in 
which  he  excited  the  em|»eror  Chorlrs 
y  to  revenge  the  injury  of  his  aunt.  The 
conseauence  of  this  conduct  was  the 
lose  or  all  his  preferment  in  England,  in 
return  for  which,  he  endeavored  to  form 
•  party  ajpiinst  Henry,  which  design  ter- 
nunated  m  the  destruction  of  his  brother, 
lord  Montacute,  and  of  his  aged  motlier, 
then  rx>untess  of  Salisbury,  whom  the 
vindictive  Henry  sent  to  the  scaffold. 
But  tlie  countenance  of  the  court  of 
Rome  was  extended  to  Pole,  and,  liesides 
being  raiaed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  be 


was  employed  in  various  negotiations. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  three 
papal  legates  to  the  council  of  Trent. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  I,  his  attainder 
vras  reversed,  and  he  was  invited  to  Eng- 
land, wiiere  lie  endeavored  to  moderate 
the  rigor  of  Gardiner  and  others  against 
the  reformers,  and  was  an  odvocate  for 
lenient  measures,  and  such  a  correction 
of  clerical  abuses  as  would  conciliate 
them.  On  the  death  of  Cranmer,  Pole, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  ordained  priest, 
l>ecttme  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  elected  chancellor 
of  both  the  universities ;  and,  while  he  act- 
ed with  nnich  severity  in  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  he  made  several  salutary  regu- 
lations tor  the  advancement  of  learning, 
lie  died  in  1558.  Cardinal  Pole  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  man  of  commanding 
talents,  either  political  or  literary ;  but  he 
merited  great  esteem  for  his  mildness, 
generosity,  and  comparative  moderation, 
in  an  ^gc  when  |)ersecution  was  deemed 
lawful  on  all  sides. 

Pole,  in  magnetii^m.  Two  points  of  a 
loadstone,  corn'Hjwnding  to  the  poles  of 
the  eipmtor,  the  one  pointing  to  the  north, 
the  oiher  to  the  south,  are  called  poUs, 
(See  Magnetism,) 

Pole  or  Polar  Star  is  a  star  of  tho 
sc.>cond  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of 
Ursa  Minor. 

Pole,  Perch,  or  Ron,  in  surveying,  is  a 
measure  containing  sixteen  feet  and  a  half. 

Pole-Axe;  a  sort  of  hatchet  nearly 
rcstjnibling  a  Imttle-axe,  having  a  handle 
alwut  fiiloen  inches  long,  and  being  fur- 
nished with  u  sharp  point,  Ix^nding  down- 
wards from  the  back  of  its  head.  It  is 
])riuci]ially  used  on  lN>ard  of  ships,  to  cut 
away  tlie  rigging  of  an  adversary  who 
endeavors  to  lioanl.  They  have  olso 
liecn  sometiines  employed  in  boarding 
an  enemy  whose  liidl  was  more  lof\y  than 
that  of  the  boarders,  by  driving  the  points 
into  her  side,  one  above  anoditT,  and 
thereby  forming  a  kind  of  scaling-ladder ; 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  hoard- 
ing-axts. 

Poles  of  the  Ecliptic  ;  two  points 
on  the  suiface  of  the  sphere,  23°  30'  dis- 
tant from  the  poles  of  die  equator,  and  90° 
distant  from  every  part  of  the  ecliptic. 
PoLEMBURo.  (See  Poelembiirg,) 
PoLENDA,  or  Polenta  ;  a  national  dish 
in  Italy,  |>articularly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  but  very  common  in  all 
the  Mediterranean  sea|)orts.  It  is  a  kind 
of  sofl  pudding  made  of  the  flour  of 
chestnuts  or  maize,  generally  with  aniall 
pieces  of  meat  in  it. 
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Police,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  in  the  U.  States  and  England, 
is  applied  to  the  municipal  rules,  institu- 
tions and  officers  provided  for  maintain- 
ing order,  cleanliness,  &c. ;  hut  in  all  the 
great  countries  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, 4here  is,  besides  this  police,  a  mili- 
tary police  extending  over  the  whole 
state,  and  what  is  called  the  high  policcy 
which  is  occupied  in  watching  the  politi- 
cal tendency  of  the  people,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it.  It  is  evident 
that  a  police  of  this  sort,  as  a  regular  in- 
strument of  the  government,  is  incom- 
patible with  English  or  American  hbcrty. 
This  high  police  generally  fonns  a  de- 
partment under  a  minister  ;  several 
branches  of  the  lower  police  are  general- 
ly connected  with  it,  sometimes  all  ex- 
cept the  lowest  street  police.  The  end 
of  the  high  police  is  obtained  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  secret  police — that  cancer 
which  eats  into  the  vitals  of  societ}',  and 
the  pollution  of  which  Great  Britain  may 
be  proud  of  having  escaped,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  political  changes 
which  she  has  undergone.  The  secret 
police  consists  of  a  body  of  people  of  all 
classes,  needy  men  and  women  of  rank, 
mistresses,  &-c.,  down  to  the  waiters  of 
cofl?bc-houses,  and  the  lowest  visitors  of 
taverns  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  who  re- 
port whatever  they  hear  against  the  gov- 
ernment. How  often  do  they  not  invent 
stories  to  render  themselves  important! 
The  deplorable  consequences  of  an  insti- 
tution so  destructive  to  all  confidence  and 
sense  of  security,  are  obvious,  esjwcially 
when  it  is  considered  that  its  instru- 
ments are  the  most  worthless  part  of  the 
community.  On  the  reports  of  such 
miscreants  men's  lives  and  Hberties  de- 
pend ;  and  the  charges  being  kept  secret, 
no  means  are  afforded  of  refuting  them. 
These  agents  are  not  unlike  the  familiars 
of  the  inquisition.  Tliis  institution  origi- 
nated in  France,  if  we  do  not  consider 
the  infonners,  whom  every  tyrant  proba- 
bly has  had,  as  a  s(»cret  police.  The 
marqiiis  d'Argenson,  under  Louis  XIV, 
was  the  inventor  of  it.  He  was  lieuten- 
ant-giniral  de  la  police  from  1697  to  1718 
(since  16t>7  this  had  been  a  separate 
office).  The  prevailing  licentiousness 
had  occasioned  innumerable  outrages, 
and  D'Argenson,  called  by  his  contempo- 
raries RhadamanthuSf  hunted  out  crime  in 
its  deepest  recesses,  and  brought  it  to 
light,  whatever  was  the  rank  of  the  of- 
fender. Sartines,  director  of  the  police 
of  Paris,  with  the  same  power,  but  not 
the  same  rank,  conducted  the  secret  po- 


lice from  1762  to  1774,  and  extended  it. 
very  much ;  he  was  equally  active  with 
D'Argenson,  but  not  so  honest.  He  had 
agents  in  all  the  countries  of  Eurooe. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  skill  in  de- 
tecting crime,  while  others  exist  of  a  len 
creditable  character,  such  as  his  sending 
a  pheasant  dressed  with  diamonds  to  his 
mistress;  and  when  another  refused  to 
take  a  costly  brilliant  ring,  he  had  the 
stone  pounded  to  dust,  and  strewed  the 

{)owder  on  the  ink  of  a  note  addressed  to 
ler.  Louis  XVI  took  the  charge  of  the 
poUce  from  him,  and  made  him  minister 
of  ilie  marine,  ih  which  office  his  total 
inexperience  made  him  ridiculous.  (Mad. 
de  Stael,  Considiraiioni  sur  la  RivotviiQin 
Franc,  i.  chap.  8.)*  Lcnoure  followed 
(1774 — 1784),  an  honest  man,  who  im- 
proved many  departments  of  the  police 
in  Paris.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa 
requested  him  to  write  a  work  for  her  ob 
the  subject  of  police  regulations,  and  the 
Detail  8ur  qudqttes  ^Uablissement  de  U 
VilU  de  Paris,  demand^  par  S,  M,  L  k 
Reine  de  Hongrie  (Paris,  1780),  was  the 
result.  He  died  poor,  in  1807.  Le  Cros* 
na  followed  him.  He  was  unimportant 
Never  was  the  department  of  the  police 
in  the  hands  of  a  more  active  and  saga- 
cious politician  than  Fouch6 ;  never  was 
a  secret  polioe  so  thoroughly  organized 
over,  we  might  almost  say,  all  Europe; 
and  when  the  charge  of  the  public  jwlice 
was  taken  from  him,  he  had  a  pohce  of 
his  own,  to  watch  the  movements  of  Sa- 
vary,  as  Napoleon  had  had  his  contrt- 
police  against  Fouch^,  in  which  the  em- 
peror, however,  was  always  inferior  to 
tlie  minister.  The  most  glaring  instance 
of  the  abuse  to  which  the  secret  police 
is  always  liable,  is  the  death  of  the 
duke  d'Enghien,  who  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reports  of  tlie  secret 
police.  Perhaps,  however,  there  are 
cases  in  which  its  employment  is  justifi- 
able. When  a  fundamental  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try (Mkd  the  late  one  in  France),  and  a 
numerous  party  exists,  not  constituting 
what  is  called,  in  free  governments,  an 
opposition,  but  actually  striving  to  over- 
til  row  the  established  order, — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Carlists,  who  exist  at  present 
in  France, — under  such  circumstances,  a 
secret  police  may,  perhaps,  be  admissible^ 
as  poisons  are  prescribed  in  some  dread- 
ful diseases,  producing  bad  effects  un- 
doubtedly, but  preventing  worse.  Sudi 
a  department  should  never  be  intnuied 
but  to  a  man  of  unquestionable  honor 
and  integrity.   After  the  war  of  ISIS^ 
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ieclared  that  the  secret  police — 
jrv  evil  in  times  such  as  bad  just 
id — ^was  abolished  for  tlie  future, 
it  actually  was  abolished  for  a 
we  do  not  know ;  but  we  know 
isted  not  long  after,  and  flour- 
•resent  in  diat  couutr}',  as  in  all 
;)ortant  governments  on  the  £u- 
»ntinent  One  duty  of  the  secret 
rays  is  to  open  suspected  letters ; 
vas  done  even  under  Louis  XIV. 
3  absolute  a  government  is,  and 
it  strives  to  be  tlie  sole  moving 
ating  principle  of  the  society,  to 
iction  of  individual  freedom,  the 
the  police  be  developed ;  wliilst, 
her  hand,  the  freer  u  country  is, 
acre  it  foUows  the  principle,  that 
ig^  which  can  be  poesiblv  left  to 
of  Itself,  should  be  so  left,  the  more 
the  police  confined  to  mere  mat- 
inicipa]  regulation.  The  scientific 
be  Germans,  connected  witJi  the 
of  their  governments,  has  given 
It  country,  to  the  police  sciences,  so 
bich  are  systematically  develop- 
loroughl^  culdvated.  It  is  true, 
1  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  gov- 
,  this  branch  of  admuiistration  is 
to  manv  subjects  which,  in  freer 
»ukl  be  kft  to  general  law  or  in- 
liscredon ;  but,  as  it  is  obviously 
tier  to  peHect  some  branches  of 
e  iu  aosolute  governments  than 
luntries,  particubrly  the  medicxd 
aluable  hints  may  be  derived 
German  system.  In  no  country 
ledical  police  been  so  much  de- 
Ifrequently,  it  is  true,  to  the  an- 
of  the  people)  as  iu  Prussia,  be- 
I  country  ever  combined  more 
men  with  an  absolute  govem- 
Yithout,  then,  takine  the  Prus- 
ical  poUce  as  a  model  in  eveiy 
r,  it  has  many  points  which  it 
I  wise  in  other  nadons  to  imitate, 
rantries,  the  place  of  a  secret  po- 
I  a  great  measure,  supplied  by 
linion  and  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
curious  to  observe  how  the  most 
anaactions,  or  correspondence, 
Bgreea  come  to  light ;  in  fact,  in 
)  countries,  a  politician  needs  to 
as  much  on  bis  guard  agauist 
catementa  in  writing,  as  in  abso- 
mmenta,  since  the  danger  of  tlieir 
the  press  is  as  great  as  that  of 
ection  by  a  secret  police.  The 
ce  reguladons  are  met  with  in 
q.  ▼•)  The  Mosaic  code,  pardy 
on  toe  Egyptian,  contains  many 
tfaif  aoTL    The  police  of  the 


Greeks  was  excellent  With  them,  as 
with  their  imitators  the  Romans,  the  po- 
lice formed  a  separate  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  capitularies  of  the 
Prankish  kings  contain  the  next  police 
regulations.  In  1548  and  1577,  the  Ger- 
man empire  became  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations. Some  account  of  the  police  of 
London  is  contained  in  tlie  article  2xm- 
don.  The  king  of  England,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne  in  the  winter  of  1831, 
recommends  an  improvement  of  the  po- 
lice of  the  kingdom.   (See  Politics.) 

PoLiciMELLO.    (See  Punchinello,) 

Policy  of  Insurance.  (See  Insurance.) 

PoLiGNAC,  Melchior  de,  abb^,  and  sub- 
sequently cardinal,  a  French  diplomatist, 
bom  IGG],  died  1741,  was  descended  from 
a  distinguished  family  of  Languedoc.  In 
16^,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  address  in  the  negotiations  with  pope 
Alexander  VIII,  reladve  to  the  ardcles 
adopted  by  the  French  clergy  in  1682.  In 
1093,  the  abb6  de  Polignac  was  named 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Poland,  for 
the  purpose  of  detaching  John  Sobieski 
from  the  league  with  Austria,  and  draw- 
ing him  over  to  an  alliance  with  France. 
On  the  death  of  Sobieski  (169G),  he  was 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  effect  the 
elecdon  of  the  prince  of  Conti  to  die 
Polish  throne.  Ilis  intrigues,  though  sec- 
onded by  large  bribes,  were,  however,  un- 
successful. On  his  return  to  France,  in 
1(398,  he  was  banished  the  court  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  this  mission.  In 
1710,  he  was  sent  to  take  port  in  die  nego- 
tiations at  Grertruydenbcr^,  and,  in  1712, 
was  ap|K)iiitcd  plenipotentiary  to  tlie  con- 
peas  of  Utrecht,  au(i  was  afterwords  min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Rome.  As  a  writer, 
Polignac  is  known  by  his  didactic  poem, 
in  eight  l)ookB,  ajiroinst  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem, entidcd  Anti- Lucretius,  scu  de  Deo  ei 
J^atura  (Paris,  1747),  which  has  l)een 
translated  into  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  died  in  1741.  (See  Uie  His- 
toire  du  Cardinal  de  Polignac,) 

Polignac,  Auguste  Jules  Annand  Ma- 
rie, prince  de,  ex-minister  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1780.  His  mother,  the  favorite  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  governess  in  the 
royal  family,  was  married,  in  1767,  to  the 
count  de  Polignac,  who  was  descended 
from  the  same  illustrious  family  as  the 
cardinal.  (See  the  ftreceding  article,)  In 
1780,  her  husband  was  created  duke,  and, 
soon  afler,  the  duchess  became  govemeas 
to  the  young  dauphin.  In  1769,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  manifestations  of  popular 
hatred,  she  and  her  husband  left  France, 
with  the  count  d'Artoia  (since  Charles  X], 
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the  prince  ofCond^,  &c.  She  died  soon 
after  (1793),  at  Vienna.  The  duke  de  Po- 
Hgnac  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1817. 
The  subject  of  this  article  emigrated  from 
France  witli*  his  parents,  and  his  elder 
brother  Armand  (bom  1771),  and  resided 
first  in  Russia  and  then  in  England,  in 
which  country  he  was  aid  to  the  count 
d'Artois.  The  two  brothers  were  engaged 
in  the  plots  of  Georscs  and  Pichegru,  the 
elder  having  landed  in  France  with  the 
former  (December,  1803J,  and  tlie  younger 
with  Pichegru,  in  the  following  January. 
On  the  detection  of  tiie  conspiracy,  Ar- 
inand  was  condemned  to  death,  and  Jules 
to  two  years'  imprisonment.  At  the  time 
of  this  trial,  the  two  brothers  gave  a  re- 
markable proof  of  fraternal  affection :  Ar- 
mand  pleaded  that  mercy  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  his  brother,  who  was  young, 
and  whom  he  had  led  into  the  danger. 
Jules,  on  the  other  hand,  entreated  tbe 
judges  to  spare  the  life  of  his  brother,  and 
to  accept  bis  own  instead :  ^  I,"  said  he, 
^am  a  single  man,  witliout  fortune  or  sta- 
tion ;  my  brother  is  married :  do  not  drive 
a  virtuous  woman  to  despair ;  and,  if  you 
will  not  spare  him,  at  least  let  me  share 
his  fate."  Napoleon,  yielding  to  tlie  tears 
and  prayers  of  Mad.  de  Polignac,  who, 
encouraged  by  Josephine  and  Hortense,' 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor, 
commuted  the  sentence  of  Armand  to 
ia.|Ki9onment,  and  he  remained  in  con- 
finement at  Ham,  in  the  Temple,  and  at 
Vincennes,  several  years.  The  brothers 
still,  however,  continued  to  engage  in  the 
intrigues  against  the  emperor,  and  took 
p;ut  in  the  conspiracy  of  Mullet  In 
1814,  they  escaped,  and  joined  Monsieur 
(Charles  Xy.  who  sent  them  with  full 
powers  to  Paris,  where  (March  31)  they 
planted  the  white  colors.  Jules  was  soon 
after  sent  by  the  king  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  and,  in  May,  1815,  he  followed  the 
court  to  Ghent  (see  Louis  XV III),  whence 
he  was  despatched  to  Savoy,  to  rally  tbe 
emigrant  royalists.  On  this  latter  mission 
he  rendered  important  services,  and,  after 
the  second  restoration,  was  created  (Aug. 
17, 1815)  peer  of  France.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  peers  who  at  first  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  admission,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  tlie  interests 
of  religion,  but,  after  the  dehvery  of  the 
king's  speech,  on  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
bers in  1816,  professed  himself  satisfied  by 
tfie  declarations  therein  contained,  and 
took  the  oath  in  the  form  prescribed.  In 
1816,  he  married  Miss  Campbell,  the  heir- 
ess of  a  rich  Scotch  family.  He  was  sub- 
flequentlj  appointed  ambaanuior  to  Lon- 


don, and,  in  Aueust,  1829,  was  recalled  to 
take  the  place  of  president  of  the  ministiy. 
(See  fhince,  History  of.)  From  the  fiiat, 
prince  Polignac  was  regarded  with  Bii9|ii* 
cion  by  the  friends  of  constitutional  Kbei^ 
in  France.  His  known  di^poeitioD,  the 
character  of  his  associates,  the  bigotry  of 
the  king,  and  the  open  menaces  of  tbe 
royalist  ftiction,  prevented  the  poesibility 
of  any  cordial  cooperation  between  the 
ministry  and  the  chambers,  and  finally 
precipitated  Charies  X  from  his  throne. 
The  history  of  this  eleven  months  will  be 
found  in  the  article  above  referred  ta 
The  prince  was  arrested  at  Granville 
(Aug.  15],  in  the  disguise  of  a  Talet,  and 
conveyea  to  Paris  to  await  his  trial  He 
was  defended  before  the  peers  by  )m 
predecessor  in  office,  Martignac,  decland 
guilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  dffl 
death.  Dec.  29,  he  was  transferredi  with 
his  colleagues,  to  Ham.  (See  Prods  4a 
Ex'ARnistres ;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Paris,  I83L) 

PoLis ;  a  Greek  word  (wAic)  for  cwL 
which  appeare  in  many  geomphim 
names,  as  Mcooolis.  In  Russian,  it  ii 
pol,  as  Stavropol  (city  of  the  cross),  h 
some  names,  it  has  become  pU^^  in  Gm- 
stantinopU ;  and,  in  some  French  Dainc% 
Ucy  as  GrtnobUj  from  ChraHanopolis. 

Polish  Histort,  LANeuAGE  and  IiT> 
ERATURE.   (See  Poland,) 

Polish  Legions.   The  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  the  glorious  revolution  in  PoW 
in  1794,  and  the  third  partition  of  that  as- 
happy  country,  in  1795,  filled  Europe  wA 
Polish  refugees,  who  eagerly  joined 
armies  of  republican  France.  In  OctoH  ; 
1796,  general  Dombrowski  laid  beftiie  thi  j 
directory  a  plan  for  raising  a  lenoo  if  j 
Polish  i)atriots,  to  serve  under  the  Fresel  J 
general  against  the  common  enemief  ifl 
Prance  and  Poland.   The  directoiy  n^v 
ommended  him  to  lay  his  plan  before  ilA 
Cisalpine  republic,  and,  with  the  appnl^p: 
tion  of  general  Bonafmrte,  the  goversoMlK 
of  that  republic  agreed  (Jan.  7,  1797)11  i- 
take  a  body  of  Poles  into  pay,  wbo  sflil 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  thcur  natiootl  c#K 
tume,  but  adopted  the  French  coebi^V 
By  April,  the  number  under  DondNUMiw 
amounted  to  5000.   They  served  in  M  V 
a^nst  the  Austrians  and  Russiam^ 
distinguished  tliemselves  on  various  MC^Vc 
sions,   After  Bonaparte  became  eoM^p: 
two  legions  were  tasen  into  Frrach 
vice, — tliat  of  Italy,  under  DombiovA^ 
and  that  of  Germany,  under  Kniaiievii^  i 
The  latter  was  mainly  instnimeBlil^pti! 
gaining  the  victory  of  HohenlindeD.  i^f 
ter  the  peace  of  Luneville,  bodi  lifjr  ^ 
were  sent  to  Italy,  and  amouDttd  to  »Pf  % 
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!lieir  services  being  }\o  longer 
uid  the  situation  of  France,  in 
tlie  ]X)wcrs  tJjat  tmd  swallowud 
id,  beins  changed,  all  the  proni- 
li  had  been  made  to  the  Polijih 
rcre  tbrgotteu :  tiiey  wore  oblig^^d 
n  St.  Domingo,  S|»uin,  &c.  The 
gions  had,  however,  contributed 
p  a  national  exititciire  lor  Poland, 
PoliHh  state  liad  ceased.  A  civil 
e,  the  shadow  of  the  Polish  gov- 
was  kept  sitting  either  at  Paris  or 
strictly  ol>serving  the  minutest 
lie  diei^  in  order  that  tiie  constitH- 
iracter  of  their  acts  nii^ht  not  be 

d.  They  literally,  thcreiui-eyfurni- 
m  sanM  palrie,  constantly  looking 
to  the.  rccom|>ense  which  they 
encouraged  by  Franco  to  hofie 
reestablish nieut  of  Poland;  and 
ten^ting  fact,  that,  whenever  tiie 
r  the  French  nation  were  voted 
lant  legion,  Dombrowski  invari- 
is  ausw^er,  reminded  the  Fn^ich 
iDt  of  its  engagements  to  wan  Is 
Their  expectations  were  at  hu^r, 
legrec,  realized  in  1^07  and  ISOSy 
iiiolcou  conHtitute<l  the  grand- 
Warsaw  (with  4,000,000  iuhab- 

tnpose^l  of  Polish  provinces,  torn 
clutches  of  Austria  and  Prnsnia. 
Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  was 
ond-tluko.  (^^o  the  article  i'o- 
H,  nlsi),  Chod/ko's  Histoire  di.i 
^ohnaises  en  Ilalie ;  2  vols.,  Pai  is, 

ASUS,  AngeUis ;  a  leanied  and  ele- 
Jar  of  tlie  fifteenth  centurA',  l»om 
t  Monte  Pulciano,  in  the  Floren- 
oriee,  whence  he  derived  the  a|>- 

by  which  he  is  moiv  usually 
lan  l>y  that  of  Cinis,  liis  family 
be  first  protluction  wliich  brought 
notice  was  a  Latin  ])ocm  on  the 
utof  Giuliano  do'  Medici.  He 
tijo  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  ac- 
f  his  acconiphsinnents  the  favor 
izo  the  Magnificent,  who  made 
r  to  hia  cJindren,  and  presented 

a  caiionry  in  the  cathedral  of 
,  which  he  held  with  tho  profcs- 
f  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
be  most  esteemed  of  his  wntiugs 
:count  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the 
.  Latin  tFoiicilation  of  Ilero<li;ui ; 
Ilection  of  Greek  Kpigranus;  b(?- 
le  miacelhineous  works  in  prose 

e,  and  a  drama  on  the  story  of 
printed  in  1475.   Tliis  latter 

B  aeC  to  music,  of  which  science 
3  pasaionaeely  fond,  tliat  his  death 
CI  hare  been  accelerated  by  his 


propensity.  An  unfortunate  attacnment 
to  a  hidy  of  distinguished  rank  had  brought 
on  a  severe  illness,  which  was  so  much 
increased  by  his  starting  out  of  bed,  in  a 
tit  of  entliusitisni,  to  celebrate  her  beau- 
ties on  his  lute,  that  his  death  was  the 
consequence,  in  1494. 

Political  Economy  is  tho  science 
which  treats  of  the  general  causes  affect- 
ing the  production,  distribution  and  con- 
snmpiion  of  things  having  an  exchange- 
able value,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of 
surli  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption, upon  tiie  national  wealth  and 
weliare.  Tiie  definition  of  this  science 
has  b<>en  a  subject  of  some  discussion. 
That  of  jMr.  Malt  bus  gives  it  a  wider 
range  than  is  conceded  to  it  by  Mr. 
jVPCulloch,  extending  it  to  the  investi- 
gtition  of  the  production  and  consumption 
of  all  that  man  desires,  as  useful  and 
agreeable,  acconling  to  wliiirh  definition 
Mr.  APCniloch  says  i(  would  include  all 
other  sciences,  so  that  ^  the  l>est  encyclo- 
pu'dia  wouhi  n^ally  be  the  best  treatise  on 
political  economy But  Mr.  M^Culloch's 
definition  is  liable  to  tho  same  objection, 
if  taken  in  its  full  literal  sense ;  for  he  calls 
it  ^the  science  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  pnnluction,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion of  those  material  pro<Iucts  which 
have  an  exchangeable  value,  and  which 
arc  either  necessaiy,  useful  or  agreeable." 
This  detiniiion  would  evidently,  if  taken 
in  its  full  breadth,  comprehend  a  ?ery 
large  portion  of  the  encyc]o|Ncdia.  But 
though  Mr.  Malthus  considered  the  M-i- 
ence  as  compi-ehending  all  those  things 
which  men  desire  as  useful  or  agreeablo, 
yet  he  undoubtedly  intenils  to  limit  it  to 
ceilain  views  of  this  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects. But  the  definitions,  botii  of  Mr. 
MaUhus  and  Mr.  M'Culloch,  seem  to 
too  broad.  Political  economy  rcfi^rs  on!y 
to  the  general  causes  aftectin*;  the  pr*»- 
ductive  faculties  and  means  of  a  nation, 
meaning  hy  productive  fuculiies  and  nufins 
the  cajjacity  and  resources  for  producing 
things  that  have  an  exchangeable  vahu . 
Thus  the  constitution  of  goveniineiit,  the 
laws,  the  judicial,  social  and  economical 
institutions,  the  schoohs  the  religion,  mor- 
als, soil,  geographical  position,  climate,  ai  ih, 
indeed  all  the  circumstances  in  the  -chtu-- 
acter  and  condition  of  a  ])eople,  as  far  as 
Uiey  have  a  general  effect  on  the  publi**. 
wealth ;  in  other  words,  the  proouction, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  com- 
moflities,  arc  subjects  of  this  science.  It 
is,  accordingly,  a  science  of  a  lof^y  and 
liberal  character,  not  identified  with  that 
of  (KiUtics,  but  very  nearly  allied  to  it, 
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and,  indeed,  one  of  its  branches;  for  a  man 
would  be  but  ill  qualified  to  legislate  for  a 
state,  wlio  should  be  ignorant  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  affecting  its  productive  capacity. 
This  being  tlie  character  of  the  science,  it 
is  not  a  Uttle  remarkable  that  it  has  not 
been  more  honored  and  more  generally 
studied,  as  a  distinct  field  of  inquiry; 
for  it  has  necessarily  been  studied  and 
practically  applied  by  all  statesmen  and 
rulers,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  since 
tlie  elfect  of  all  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  causes,  u|K>n  the  condition 
of  a  community,  must  have  been  objects 
of  consideration,  from  the  dawn  of  tmman 
reflection,  tliough  the  notions  of  men  may 
have  been  very  crude,  and  often  errone- 
ous, upon  this  as  upon  all  other  sciences. 
Men  very  early  studied  tlie  human 
body,  and  even  formed  sometliing  like  a 
science  to  account  for  its  functi<»is ;  but 
correct  notions  of  anatoniy  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  science  of 
chemistry  is  still  more  recent  That  of 
political  economy,  like  others,  has  had  its 
stages  of  progress,  and  some  of  its  profes- 
sors consider  it  now  to  be  placed  upon  as 
firm  a  basis,  and  reduced  to  a  system  of 
rules  as  completely  demonstrated,  as  that 
of  astronomy  since  the  time  of  Newton  ; 
while  others  consider  the  present  state  of 
political  economy  as  far  below  a  full  de- 
velopement  and  demonstration  of  its  prin- 
ciples, as  tiie  system  of  the  nine  mundane 
spheres,  or  perhaps  tlje  theory  of  Tycho 
llrahe,  as  compared  to  mo<leni  astronomy. 
It  certainly  seems  to  be  singular,  if  the 
rules  whereby  a  nation  may  be  made  to 
flourish  or  decay,  are  as  well  defined,  and 
as  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  as  the  theo- 
rems of  geometry,  that  they  should  be  so 
rarely  and  so  im|>erfectly  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. Some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  those  writers,  who  have  occupied  the 
greatest  space  in  the  written  expositions 
of  this  science,  are  not  adopted  by  any 
nation  whatever  occupying  a  respectable 
rank  in  the  civilized  world.  This  might 
be  accounted  for,  if  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion were  professedly  f)roposed  for  simul- 
taneous adoption  by  all  nations,  like  those 
of  the  peace  societies ;  for  then  the  doc- 
trines might  be  theonMically  tnie,  but  yet 
fundamentally  inappUcable  in  the  actual 
condition  of  tlie  world.  But  these  doc- 
trines are  not  proposed  as  being  subject  to 
this  condition  ;  they  are  pressed  upon 
every  single  people,  witliout  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  otliers,  and  inde|)endently  of 
the  iK>licy  that  may  be  pursued  by  for- 
eigners. It  is  not  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  they  are  recommended,  that 


nations  must  be  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion by  an  entire  revolution  in  national 
relations  and  policy,  and  that  they  can 
have  place  only  in  the  train  of  evenis 
attending  a  political  millenniutii ;  their 
advocates  profess  their  adatitation  to  the 

f>reseut  state  of  national  rivafships  and  col- 
isions  of  interest.    It  follows  that  the 
practical  truth  of  these  doctrines  is  not  so 
demonstratively  proved  as  their  advocaiei 
suppose,  or  that  the  legislators  are  doC  so 
wise  as  they  should  be.    In  this  slate  of 
tlie  case,  admitting  a^great  deal  of  corrup- 
tion, ignorance  and  error,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  control  the  measures  of  the 
difierent  civilized  nations  of  Christendom, 
yet  their  general  concurrence  in  rejecting 
these  doctrines,  even  in  these  two  or  three 
countries  where  they  are  most  confideDtlT 
asserted  and  most  learnedly  inculcated, 
presents  an  autliority  against  their  pracli- 
cal  utility  quite  as  imposing  as  that  of  the 
professore  by  whom  they  are  so  stieoo- 
ously  advocated.   This  science,  like  other 
sfieculative  sciences,  commenced  in  theo- 
ries ;  and  the  discussion  and  refutatioo  of 
them  still  occupies  a  great  share  in  the  re- 
cent treatises — a  circumstance  which,  of 
itself^  shows  that  it  is  in  rather  a  rude 
state ;  since,  in  those  sciences  which  bate 
reached  an  advanced  state,  the  Tisionarysjf- 
tems  of  the  first  speculatore  are  now  ines- 
tioned  as  mattera  of  mere  historical  cari- 
osity, a  formal  confutation  of  whicli  wooU 
be  su|)erfiuou8.    Anotlier  circumstance 
indicates  the  rude  state  of  this  science:  il 
is  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
early  explorers  of  the  arcana  of  scieoce 
assume  a  certain  oracular,  mysterious  sir, 
the  infallible  badge  of  empiricism,  whidi 
always  disappears  on  the  estabhshmeotof 
real  knowledge.   And  the  mystical,  sol- 
emn, and  somewhat  (>ompou8  air  of  many 
of  the  doctors  of  political  economy  affofdi 
some  ground    for  suspicion  that  this 
science  has  not  yet  reached  perfertioo.  i 
Unless  we  should  consider  the  notion  of  ' 
some  ancient  nations,  that  plunder  vm 
the  great  source  of  national  wealth,  as  a 
theory  in  this  science,  the  firat  step  m 
political  economy  was  the  theory  of^  the  j 
commercial  or  mercantile  system,  which  J 
taught  tiiat  a  nation  could  ^row  rich  oo^  I 
by  trade,  and  that  its  grownig  rich  in  th*  r 
way  dependeil  on  tiie  lialance  received  io  - 
the  precious  metals,  on  adjusting  iti  se- 
counts  witii  other  nations.    Neither  of 
these  views  is  entirely  visionary ;  for  . 
a  nation  may  gain  wealth  by  carrT-  ^ 
ing  on  either  war  or  trade,  upon  verf 
advantageous  tenns.   It  is  assumed,  is*  ^ 
deed,  tlmt  all  commercial  exchanges  an 
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>f  equivalent  values.  But,  not- 
ig  ihifl  axiom,  au  individual 
or  speculator  will  sometimes 
brtunfe  by  exchanging,  or,  in 
8,  by  buying  and  selling.  And 
,  if  it  possesses  some  very  great 
1  advantage — like  those  of  the 
lish  traders  with  the  natii'e 
,  who  could  exchange  iron  and 
for  a  much  greater  weight  of 

grow  wealthy  by  trade ;  for 
rnav  in  this  wav  get,  lor  what 
ouly  a  day's  labor,  what  would 
or  what  may  lie  worth  to  them, 
twenty  davs'  labor.  The  mer- 
em  had  therefore  some  foun- 
fact  and  experience ;  for  every 
obably  admit,  that  any  particu- 
of  trade  may  be  more  or  less 
lUS  to  tliose  cnsnged  in  it,  and 
itriee  to  which  they  belong,  and 
ranch  may  be  more  advanta- 
I  another.  It  is  said,  indccil, 
idvantageous  trade  will  cease ; 
thence  inferred  that  all  those 
inue  to  be  carrie<1  on  arc  profit- 
leful.  This  is,  at  least,  admit- 
ere  may  be  a  disadvantageous 
that  some  branches  may  be  ud- 

will  not  be  disputed.  The 
system,  then,  had  some  founda- 
ike  some  otlier  theories  of  polit- 
ny,  it  was  carried  too  fiir.  The 
national  wealth,  as  applied  to 
icrally,  is  reduced  to  very  nar- 
if  we  suppose  it  to  n^st  wholly 
argains  made  in  foreign  barter. 
ooK,  dien,  in  magnilyiug  the 
portance  of  foreign  tmde  as  a 
causes  of  national  industry  and 
since  the  annual  profit  derived 
sn  in  a  very  commercial  coun- 
lot  usually  exceed  some  very 
lUe  per  centage  of  the  whole 
iTuction  and  consumption.  But 
!  objecuonable  part  of  this  the- 
3  supposition  that  the  gain  thus 
pended  wholly  u{X)n  the  liai- 
sed in  gold  and  silver, — acconl- 
ich  notion  such  a  country  as 
fpreat  portion  of  the  exports  of 

necessarily  gold  and  silver, 
r  grow  rich.  The  more  it  pro- 
fie  very  articles  tlie  gaining  of 
oe  could  make  other  nations 
lore  demonstmbly  impo»ible  it 
t  should  grow  wealtliy  itself, 
erefore,  as  the  tlieory  referred 
owth  in  wealth  exclusively  to 
of  such  a  balance  of  trade,  and 
^wth  in  wealth  pro})ortional 
unt  of  this  balance,  it  was  en- 


tirely fanciful.  This  theoiy  was  support- 
eel,  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  seventec>nth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  England,  by  Mr.  Mun,  sir  Josiah  CUM, 
doctor  Davenant,  and  sir  James  Stuart ; 
but  it  was  called  in  question,  at  the  same 
period,  by  sir  William  Petty,  sur  Dudley 
North,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  later  by  sir  Mat- 
thew Decker  and  Mr.  Harris.  Sir  Mat- 
thew Decker's  I^ssay  on  the  Decline  of 
Foreign  Trade  was  published  in  1744,  and 
Mr.  Harris's  Essay  upon  Money  and  Coins 
in  1757.  Mr.  Hume  treated  of  the  same 
subject  in  his  political  essays  publisheil  in 
1757.  So  fur,  tlien,  as  this  theory  rested 
u|K)n  the  notion  of  a  money  balance,  as 
being  the  only  source  of  national  growul 
in  wealth,  it  was  ably  discussed  before  tna 
publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Natiof* 
But  the  practical  question  at  the  bottom 
of  the  theory — namely,  the  national  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  particular 
branches  of  trade,  and  the  effect  upon  a 
nation  of  a  trade  which  keefis  it  always  in 
debt  to  another — ^lias  not  been  settled  to 
this  day ;  tlie  economists  of  the  new 
school,  as  it  is  termed,  maintaining  that  all 
foreign  trade  is  advantageous  to  a  country 
precis(.'ly  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  profit- 
able to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  thereforo 
that  the  inmiediate  interest  of  the  mer- 
chant, under  the  actual  circumstances^  is 
the  infallible  criterion  of  the  national  in- 
terest ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  and 
with  them  most  legislators,  practically  act 
u]>on  the  doctrine  that  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  merchant  is  not  in  all  cases 
a  criterion  of  the  permanent  national  in- 
terest The  doctrine  resolves  itself  into 
this  maxim,  namely,  that  the  interest  of  a 
nation  that  was  to  exist  only  for  two  or 
three  yeors,  aiul  then  to  be  swept  away  by 
a  pestilence  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  of  a  similar  one  that  was  to 
exist  for  as  many  centuries,  would  lead  to 
I)recisely  the  same  ]K)licy  for  the  present 
year  in  rcsi>ect  to  foreign  trade ;  so  that 
no  regard  is  to  be  had,  in  commercial  reg- 
ulations, to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
peace,  and  other  changes  incident  to  a  na- 
tion. In  a  question,  then,  of  vital  impor- 
tance, which  has  now  been  agitated  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  the  theoretical 
economists  are  divided.  We  think  we 
may  say,  then,  that  the  real  question  which 
gave  rise  to  the  mercantile  system  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  (See  ar- 
ticles MercaniUe  System,  and  Balance  of 
Trade.) 

The  manufacturing  system  has  been 
ranked  as  another  economical  theory ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  reganled  in  this  light.  It 
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supposes  thnt  a  nation  promotes  its  wealth 
and  pro(hictivo  cnimcity  l)y  inaniifacturing 
for  itself  all  those  commodities,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  it  is  adapted  by  its 
climate,  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  hab- 
its and  character  of  its  people.  It  is  not 
now  disputed  that  manufacturing  will  con- 
tribute to  the  a^rgregate  value  of  aimual 
products  iiA  welf  us  agriculture  or  com- 
merce. The  oidy  questions  are,  1.  what 
descripliuns  of  manufacturing  industry 
will  increase  the  productive  resources  of 
a  particular  coimtr}' ;  and,  2.  whetlier  it 
should  be  an  object  of  legislation  to  foster 
and  promote  tlicse  branches  of  industry-. 
Those  opposed  to  any  such  legislative  in- 
tcrfrrence,  namely,  tlic  advocates  of  free 
trade,  assume  that  the  national  industry, 
left  entirely  free,  and  ojM*n  to  a  comiKJti- 
tion  with  that  of  othrr  nations,  williniidli- 
bly  take  those  channels  by  which  irs  ng- 
Ijregate  results  will  \hs  the  gnmlesL  The 
loundatioii  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Id  us 
alofit  ])olicy  was  laid  by  Admn  Smiih, 
since  whose  time  its  advocates  have  as- 
sumed it  u{>on  the  principles  by  which  it 
is  supported  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Smith  rests  the  doctrine  upon  two  propo- 
sitions : — 1.  "  that  every  iinhviiluul  can 
judge,  l>etter  than  any  statesman  or  law- 
giver can  do  for  him,  'what  is  the  species 
of  industry  on  which  he  can  best  employ 
his  capiud and,  5?.  **  the  study  of  his  own 
advantage  naturally,  or,  rather,  ne^'essjirily, 
leads  every  individual  to  prefer  that  em- 
ployment of  capital  which  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  society."  The  doctrine  of  free 
tnide  rests  wholly  upon  these  two  propo- 
sitions. Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
consider  the  arguments  in  favor  or  against 
their  soundness  as  the  guides  of  legis- 
lation in  alPcas(?s.  For  these  the  reader  is 
rt*feiTed  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  tdso  to  Mr.  Philli|>s's  Manual 
of  Political  Econotny,  to  Mr.  Madison^s 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  protecting 
policy,  an<l  sundry  articles  of  the  North 
American  Review.  It  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark here  tliat  the  doctrine  of  free  trade 
must  l)e,asyet,consi(h*red  mert^ly  atheorj'. 

Another" theory,  in  rwlalion  to  national 
wealth,  was  that  of  Uue8nay,d(aiominated 
the  as^ricultural  sysUm  (see  Phi/siocratic 
Sifstem),  namely,  that  ngricultund  is  the 
oidy  productive  sort  of  labor,  since  this 
affonls  a  surplus  (to  wit,  rent),  after  pay- 
ing the  laborer;  whereas  all  oilier  kinds 
only  replace  the  value  of  the  stock,  and 
j>ay  the  wages.  This  theory  is,  however, 
entirely  e\plo<led  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  of  a 
kind  not  cjdculated  to  do  any  practical  in- 
jury ;  for  no  nation  would  think  of  legisla- 


ting upon  the  assumption  that,  because  the 
raising  of  cattle,  and  thus  producing  hidess 
was,  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  produc- 
tive lal)or,  and  that  of  tanning  the  hides 
and  making  the  leather  into  shocisi,  was  not 
))riM!uctive,  or  left  no  net  piin, — therefore 
the  two  latter  branches  might  as  well  be 
discontinued. 

These  doctrines  go  to  the  general  na- 
tional industry  and  growtli  in  wealth; 
others  are  partial  in  their  application,  of 
which  we  will  notice  a  tew  tliat  arc 
adopted  by  tliose  writers  who  are  the 
most  <lisposed  to  consider  political  econo- 
my a  science.   One  of  these  doctrines, 
stated  by  Adam  Smitli,  is,  that  the  wages 
of  common  day  labor  finally  fix  at  the 
i)oint  at  which  they  kirely  nt!brd  the  la- 
[>on>r  the  means  of  subsistence  and  uf 
continuing  the  race  of  lalxirers.   This  is 
called  by  the  followers  of  Adam  Smith 
the  "natural  nite  of  wages."    It  is  usu- 
ally  assumed  in  their  writings  as  set- 
tled.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
wages  of  labor  are  the  same  in  tlie  differ- 
ent countries  of  EurofM;  and  the  U.  States; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  every  where  taken 
for  granted,  that  they  are  higher  in 
some  countries  than  in  others.    It  wouU 
follow  from  this  doctrine,  that  in  tliose 
countries  the  necessary  expense  of  sup- 
}K>rting  and  re})roduciiig  the  laltorens  is  in 
proportion  to  the  wages  paid  in  them  re- 
spectively ;  whercjis  the  fact  is  quite  otli- 
erwisc.    And  what  entirely  ccmfutes  the 
notion  of  any  such  "  iiatuml  rate**  of 
wages,  is,  that  the  rate  varies  in  diffemt 
kinds  of  lal)or,  in  which  the  ex|>ense  of 
supporting,  instnicting  and  reproduciiijr 
the  lalmrers  is  aj)parently  equal.  Tbe 
very  statement  of  this  doctrine  prrsiip- 
poses  a  natural  rate  of  expenditure  W 
shelter,  clothing  and  food  for  the  laliorinf 
classes,  a  supposition  which  has  no  pbuh 
sibility  in  theory  and  no  snp|x>rt  in  fact. 
The  do(?«rine  ol  a  natural  rate  of  wacrs 
of  the  laboring  classes  is,  in<leed,  entiivlr 
fanciful.    It  is  very  tnie  that  the  present 
pecuniar}'  interest  of  those  who  hire  uid 
those  who  are  liired,  is  at  variancr,  as 
well  as  that  of  those  who  buy  and  iliwe 
who  sell;  and  the  |>arty  having  the  prtf- 
est  advantage  in  cither  case,  will,  genenl- 
ly  speaking,  use  it;  and,  aceoniinfttCt 
where  the  laborers  are  poor,  thriftier  w 
improvident,  saving  nothing,  and  bcwt 
obliged  to  de))end  upon  the  eamingf  <f 
the  day  for  their  fooci,  they  put  themsriwi 
very  much  in  the  power  of  their  empk?* 
ers.    If  to  this  l)e  added  a  8ti]N*Hliiiiy 
laborers  and  a  want  of  cmpli>yinent  £v 
all,  the  advantage  of  tlie  eini^yenisii- 
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founded  upon  tlie  social  com- 
H,  tbb  sociAl  voiiipuct  is  tlie  fun- 
idea  of  all,  and  that  to  which  all 
the  progress  of  their  (}eveh)|)e- 
^  our  article  Estates  for  tliu  va- 
es  of  political  goveriiineiit ;  see, 
ttitutimt  and  Sovereignly.) 
cs,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  both 
-«  and  the  art  of  government,  or 

whose  subject  is  the  regulation 
[1  all  his  relations  as  the  nieml>er 
t  and  tlie  application  of  this  sci- 
otlier  wonis,  it  is  the  theory  and 
ce  of  obtaining  the  ends  of  civil 
pcrlcetly  as  possible.  In  coin- 
mce,  we  understand  by  the  poli- 
xjuntry  the  course  of  its  govem- 
re  (wrticularly  as  respects  its  rc- 
tb  ibreign  nations ;  and  the  more 
these  relations  are  (as,  ftir  in- 
Kuro|)ean  states,  which  exert  so 
au  inlluenr«  on  each  other),  the 
mhient  is  the  ]ilace  which  they 
le  ideas  conveyed  by  the  word  ; 
a  country  like  the  U.  States, 
latioud  to  foreign  countries  arc 
vely  unini|>omujt,  the  wuni,  in 
iisage,  is  naturally  more  confined 
leiples  and  o|>enition  of  the  in- 
eniment.  Politics,  therefore,  ex- 
vcry  thing  which  is  the  suliject 
!  laws ;  for  it  is  by  lyeans  of  these 
urposRs  of  a  state  or  civil  union 
ed.  The  |K)liticr.I  relations  of 
therefore  always  been  tim  en 
iubj<ict  of  history.  (Sec  tiie  defi- 
kigiory,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iL)  As  the  idea  of  politics  do- 
m  that  of  state,  a  detiuidon  of 
will  easily  mark  out  the  whole 
of  the  (lolitical  sciences,  liy 
indemunid  a  society  formed  by 
I  the  view  of  better'obtaining  the 
!e  by  a  iniion  of  |X)wers  and  mu- 
ance.  This  idea  of  state  is  the 
cliYW  of  sciences,  and  gives  them 
:  a  character  as  Udongs  to  the  va- 
eea  of  historicral,  philoHophir.'d, 
il,  medical,  &c.,  sciences  The 
cienccs  are  divisible  into  the  ah- 

purely  philosophical,  and  the 
ami  practical.  This,  however,  is 
•81  onier  for  studying  them.  The 
onler  may,  perhaps,  be  adapted 
iits  of  the  scientific  student : — 1. 
011^,  which  treats  of  the  rights  and 
men  in  the  alisence  of  all  posi- 
alionm  As  the  idea  of  law  and 
h1  obligations  of  men  is  closely 
1  with  that  of  the  state  or  gov- 
ihe  philosophy  of  government 
some  degreei  into  this  science,  bo 


that  the  various  views  of  the  origin  of  gov- 
emmeiiLs, whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  founded  e»«si>ntially  on  conifmct  or  force, 
or  as  having  a  divine  origin,  d:  c.,  iail  under 
natural  law.  The  stdiject  of  natural  law 
is  treated  at  considerable  leii^h  in  the  ar-  . 
tide  on  that  subject,  in  our  nmth  volume, 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader;  also  to  the 
article  Holler,  as  he  gives  a  (>eculiar  turn 
to  the  old  notion  of  divine  right. — For 
the  various  theories  of  natural  law,  see  the 
works  of  ilutro  (irotius,  De  Jure  Belli  tt 
Pads  (Paris,  l<i25),  which  Ix^longs,  how- 
ever, more  projierly  to  tlie  practical  Inw  of 
nations ;  Pulfendurf,  Elementa  Jurispru- 
dtntift  universalis  ;  Wolij.  Jus  JVaturrr^ 
Methodo  scienti/ica  pertractatum  (8  vols., 
Ilalle,  1740 — 49,  4to.);  Montesquieu's  Es- 
prit  des  Lois ;  Uutherforth's  Institutes  of 
Statural  Law ;  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society  ; 
also  the  works  on  government  by  Fihner, 
Locke,  Mackenzie,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Hume,  Milton,  and  n  host  of  modem 
writers. — 'H,  Though  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment falls,  in  some  degree,  under  natural 
law,  yet  the  fidl  treatment  of  so  extended 
a  subject  gives  rise  to  a  separate  branch 
of  science,  which  we  might  call  abstract 
or  theoretical  politics.  This  department 
tn>ats  of  the  object  of  the  state,  and  the 
rehition  between  the  state  and  the  individ- 
ual ;  of  the  right  to  prescribe  laws,  and  to 
punish ;  of  fundamental  laws  and  coni- 
|mcts;  of  the  various  forms  of  goveni- 
meuts — monarchiLS  and  n^publics,  aristoc- 
racies, democracies,  representative  s}-8- 
tems,  &c. ;  of  the  division  of  |)owers, 
legislative,  judiciary,  executive  ;  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  true  ends  of  the 
suite ;  of  the  rtdatious  between  diflerent 
jMiliticid  societies,  &c. ;  and  of  the  whole 
subject  of  criminal  law  (q.  v.),  philosophi- 
cally considered.  Among  the  most  im- 
]M)rtant  authors  on  thes;;  subjects  are  Pla- 
to, Aristotle,  Cirero,  among  the  ancients ; 
Macehiavelli,  //  Principe,  with  Frederic  the 
GrxmX^ti  ^^ntiniacchiavelli  (1741),  nud  that  by 
Jakob  (1794);  llul>ert  Languet  (imder  the 
assumed  name  of  Stephanus  Junius  Bm- 
ttjs),  yindicin:  contra  l)/rannos  (Soleun*, 
1.577) ;  Mariana,  l)c  Refre  et  Regis  histi- 
tutione  (see  Manana);  lfobl)es,  De  Cive, 
and  Leviathan,  sen  de  Materia,  Forma  et 
Potcslate  Civitatis  (see  Holthfs) ;  Lorke, 
Two  Treatises  of  Government  (see  Lftcke) ; 
Koussf'au,  Contrnt  Soritd ;  Chr.  von  Wolf, 
De  Jure  C^ivitatis  (Halle,  174ri)  ;  Aug. 
Srhlozer,  jUlsccmeines  Staatstrecht  urid 
Stautsverfassungslehre  (Gottingen,  17913); 
Vofi  Ilaller  (q.  v.) ;  Zacharia,  Vierzig 
Biicher  vom  Staate  (Tubingen,  1820,  et 
scq.);  SahnaaiuB,  Defensio  pro  Carolo  I 
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nnd  Milton^s  answer  to  him,  Defenno  pro 
Populo  An^icano;  and  Miltou|8  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Motfistrates,  Iiis  Heady  and 
Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Cominon- 
M'eahh.  Among  the  ^vriiers  wlio  have 
;t*oated  criminal  law  philosophically  are 
Beccaria,  Dei  Delitti  t  ddU  Peru  (Naples, 
17(j4) ;  Feu^ThsicUyRemsionderGrumUatze 
und  Grundbegnffe  des  positiven  peinlichen 
Jiechts  (2  vok,  Erfurth,  1799),  mid  his 
laekrbuch  des  peinlichen  Kechts  (9tii  cd., 
Ciriesseu,  1820) ;  Grolman  (q.  v.),  Tittman, 
Ilonkc. — 3.  Political  ecenomVj  which  treats  ' 
of  the  resources  of  national  wealth,  and 
the  circumstances  which  aHect  it  ad  van- 
tuj^usly  and  disadvantageously.  (See 
Political  Economy.)  The  Gennaiis  give 
the  name  of  national  economy  to  wliat  is 
generally  comprised,  with  us,  under  fiolit- 
ical  economy.  Under  iiate  economy  they 
include  the  management  of  the  finances, 
and  the  regulations  by  which  the  govern- 
ment influences  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
Under  this  latter  l)raiich,  they  treat  of  taxes, 
monopolies,  loans,  imi)ons,  exports,  d&c 
— 4  Science  of  police.  (See  Police.) — 5. 
Practical  politics,  or  the  art  of  administer- 
ing the  govenunent  of  states,  both  hi  re- 
gard to  their  internal  and  external  rela- 
tions. This  branch  tests  the  principles 
of  political  institutions,  whether  Iibi>ral  or 
despotic-,  whether  advocated  by  the  holy 
ailiuncc  or  by  the  friends  of  freedom. — (i. 
Histcnnj  of  politics.  This  traces  the  variety 
of  civil  govcniments;  the  causes  ofihoirrise 
and  decay ;  how  one  grew  out  of  tlin  other ; 
how  tlioy  undcTwent  fundamental  changes, 
from  the  patriarchal  form,  in  which  reli- 
gious institutions,  civil  government  and 
family  illations  wore  rudely  mixed,  to 
the  theocratic,  in  which  the  two  former 
were  blended  ;to  military  monarchies,  after 
the  scpanition  of  the  military  power  from 
the  priesthood ;  to  democracies  or  aristo- 
rnitic  republics ;  to  feudalism ;  to  aristocrat- 
ic constitutional  monarchies ;  to  representa- 
tive aristocratico-democrutic  govennncnts ; 
and,  at  last,  to  democratic  representative 
governments.  The  enumeration  of  the 
works  necessary  to  the  student  of  this 
branch,  would  far  exceed  our  limits. — 7. 
Histon/  of  the  European  and  American  sys- 
tems of  states,  as  forming  each  a  family  of 
members  under  constant  and  intimate  mu- 
tual influence.  In  as  far  as  the  relations 
of  the  members  of  these  families  can  be 
learned  from  treaties  of  peace,  &c.,  there 
exist  very  valuable  materials — collections 
of  docmnents  by  Du  Mont,  Rousset,  Wenic, 
Von  Martens,  Koch,  Scholl,  Isainl)ert,  &c. 
The  first  attempt  to  treat  this  branch  sys- 
tematically was  by  J.  Jac.  Schmauss,  in  hia 


Introduction  to  Politics  (in  Grcrman),  and 
commentaries  on  tlie  Corjms  Juris  (wentium 
Academici  (2  vol&,  Leipsic,  1741),  edited  by 
him.  Koch  wrote  an  AMgi  de  PHistoirt 
des  Traitis  de  Paix  entre  Us  Puissances  de 
VEurope  depuis  la  Paix  de  Wesiphatie  (4 
vols.,  Basil,  1796;  a  new  cditioo  in  15 
vols.,  by  Fr.  Scholl,  Paris,  1817).  George 
Fr.  von  Martens  wrote  a  Sketch  of  a 
Diploipatic  History  of  the  European  Po- 
litical Negotiations  and  Treaties,  from  the 
find  of  the  fifteenth  Century  to  tlie  Peace 
of  Amiens  (in  German,  berlin,  1807^ 
Ilceren  wrote  a  Manual  of  the  History  of 
the  European .  System  of  States  (fonith 
oflition,  Gottingen,  1822) ;  and  Poliiz,  Po- 
litical Sciences  (Sd  vol.) ;  both  in  Germaik 
— 8.  Statistics,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  actu- 
al condition,  resources,  &c.  of  states.  The 
term  was  first  used  by  tlie  Gtermansi— 8. 
Positive,  public  and  constitutional  law, 
Tliis  branch  gives  a  scientific  representa- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of  tlie  various  European  and 
A  merican  states.  Materials  for  tli  is  brancb 
are  found  in  Lacroix,  Constityiums  dts 
prvnppaux  itais  de  VEwrope  et  des  Kfolf- 
Unis  de  PAmerimte  (third  edition,  VtnSi 
1802);  George  Fr.  von  Marten's  Collec- 
tion of  tiio  most  Important  Fundamental 
Laws  (in  German) ;  Politz,  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  European  States,  durinc  the 
twenty-fivo  last  Yeare  (4  vofc*.,  LeipM, 
1817—1825,  in  Gorman);  Lnder^  Diplo- 
matic Archives  for  Euro(>e  (3  vols^  Liip* 
sio,  18]9--182;i,  in  German);  ^'hrkivts 
Diplomatiquss  powr  rHistoire  du  TkmfS 
et  des  iUats  (G  vols.,  Stuttgard,  1821— 
1825) ;  and  its  continiiatk>ii — wVmeife 
Staalsacten  und  Urkunden  ( 1 1  vols.,  Stuttg^ 
1625  seq.);  Dufau,  Duvergier  and  Gtw- 
(let.  Collection  des  Constitutions,  Chaiiu 
ct  Lids  fondamentales  des  Peuples  de  TEa- 
rope  et  des  deux  AnUriques  (6  vc^s.,  P^uii^ 
1821—23);  Alb.  Fritot,  Science  du  PM- 
ciste  (11  vols.,  Paris,  1820-^1823).— la 
Practical  kuo  of  nations,  containing  the 
scientific  exposition  of  the  principki 
adopted  by  modem  civilized  nations  far 
tlie  regulauon  of  their  mutual  relations  in 
peace  and  in  war.  To  this  lielong  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and  bellige- 
rents, the  rules  rehiting  to  prizes  (set 
Prize),  prisoners,  blockade,  conquest  (q.  r.\ 
The  rules  of  national  law  arc  not 
drawn  up  in  a  co<le,  but  are  iherely  the 
principles  which  have  developed  them* 
selves  within  the  last  300  years.  (See 
jVations,  Law  of)  J.  Jac.  Moser  was  tke 
first  who  treated  the  practical  law  of  nt* 
tions  seiMirately  from  the  theoretical,  in  bit 
Attempt  at  a  Sketch  of  the  oiodeni  Eui^ 
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>f  Nadons  in  Times  of  Peace 
I  Ciennau,  10  vols.,  Frankforc 
DC,  1777).  See,  also,  Vattcl, 
r  Oens  (3  vols.,  recent  edition, 
);  George  Fr.  von  Marteuii, 
ivU  des  Gtns  modeme  de  PEu- 
i^liarles  Martens,  Causes  cUk- 
fit  des  Gtns,  The  Germans 
(fous  recent  works  in  this 
cience. — 11.  Diplomacy. '  (See 
—12.  Political  practice  ein- 
cver  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
tic  afiairs.  In  some  Eurof)oan 
B,  in  which  all  business  is  trans- 
aiis  of  writings  drawn  up  with 
nalities,  tlie  wording,  ice,  of 
igs  forms  a  subject  of  study, 
works  have  lH?ieii  writtou  on 
f  st^f  so  railed  ;  and  in  all 
8,  the  study  of  a  diplomatic 
*the  mode  of  transacting  diplo- 
ess,  belongs  to  it.  See  Cours 
iplomalique  (2  vols.,  Dresden, 
3  knowledge  of  {mrliamentary 
itie8t>f  committees,  and  all  the 
in  the  administration  of  pub- 
,  fall  under  the  head  of  fiolitical 
representative  governments. 
Charles  Henry  Louis,  a  distin- 
rman  writer,  professor  of  poli- 
!ni\'er8itv  of  Lei[)sic,  was  born 
[,  in  lf72,  and  educated  ut 
In  1791,  he  studied  at  Lci|>9ic, 
ituiiied  the  right  of  lecturing 
iu  1803,  was  api>ointcd  cxtra- 
rofesBor  of  philosophy.  His 
^rfcs  on  education,  criticism, 
tics,  and  the  German  language, 
steemed  in  German}'.  Among 
his  Weltfrtschichie  (Universal 
h  ed.,  1825,  4  vols.);  Kleine 
kte  (5th  ed.,  1825)  ;  Die  Staat- 
lunpas  vnd  Amenkas  seil  1783 
Slaaiswissenschajten  im  lAchlt 
(5  vokL,  1824  ;2d  ed.  1827  neq. ; 
icademical  text-book,  in  1825) ; 
migebiei  der  dtuischen  Sprache 
SjyWith  histories  of  several  Ger- 
&c.  His  Manuals  of  German 
}f  G«nnan  Poetry  also  deservo 
ice  1828,  Politz  has  edited  the 
der  Geschichle  und  Slaatskwist, 
X.   (See  Tax.) 

(See  Castor.) 
Julius,  was  liom  in  Eg^'pt,  in 
ut  of  the  second  century.  Ilo 
nself  eariy  to  letters,  and  set- 
sni^  where  he  read  lectures  on' 
*loquence.  He  became  precep- 
mperor  Com  modus,  for  whose 
w  lip  the  catalogue  of  Greek 
in  lea  books,  under  the  name 


of  Onomaslicon,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Amsterdam  (l/OG,  folio),  by 
Weistein.    He  died  A.  D.  238. 

PdLNiTZ,  Charles  Louis,  baron  von, 
bom  in  lfff)2,  early  di-splayed  marks  of  tal- 
ent, and  travelled  through  Europe.  Of 
his  travels  he  gave  an  amusing  account  in 
his  Ijcttrcs  et  Mimoircs  (ostensibly  at  Am- 
sterdam, 17271  He  was  also  the  author 
of  Uiltat  de  Saxe  soxis  August e  III  (1734), 
and  of  tlie  well-known  Saxe  GalarUe  ;  the 
Hisioire  de  la  Duchcsse  d* Hanovre  {wife  of 
George  I)  is  attributed  to  him.  A  tier  his 
death  (1775),  appeared  his  Memoires  sur 
les  Quatre  demitrs  Souvtrains  de  la  Mai- 
son  de  Braiidadfourg  (1791). 

Polo,  Giles  (commonly  called  Gil  Polo); 
a  SfKinish  poet,  boni  at  Valencia  in  1517. 
His  inclination  for  poetry  led  him  to  aban- 
don the  pmfession  of  law,  an<l  his  fii-st 
works  placed  him  among  the  l)est  S|mn- 
ish  poets  of  his  time.  His  rR[)utatioii  was 
established  by  his  Diana  Enamorata,  a 
pastoral  romance,  jxirtly  in  prose  and  part- 
ly in  verso,  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Z>ia«a  of  Montemayor.  (q.  v.)  In  in- 
vention, Gil  Polo  is  not  inferior  to  his  pred- 
ecessor, whom  he  surpasses  in  purity  of 
style,  and  in  the  hannony  and  brillianry 
of  his  verse.  He  died  in  1572.  Cervan- 
tes excepts  the  Diana  of  Gil  Polo  fronj 
his  list  of  works  condemned  to  be  burnt. 

Polo,  Marco,  a  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  son  of 
Nicohis  Polo,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who, 
accomfMinied  by  his  brother  Matthew,  hatl 
penetrated  to  the  court  of  Kublai,  tho 
great  khan  of  the  Tartars.  This  prince, 
being  highly  entertained  with  tlieir  ac- 
count of  Europe,  made  them  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  pope  ;  on  which  they  travel- 
led back  to  Rome,  and,  witli  two  mission- 
aries, once  more  visited  Tartary,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  Marco,  who  liecamc 
a  great  favorite  with  the  khan.  Having 
acquired  the  different  dialects  of  Tartary, 
he  was  employed  on  various  embassies  ; 
and,  after  a  n?sidcncc  of  seventeen  years, 
all  the  three  Venetians  returned  to  their 
own  country  in  1295,  with  immense 
wealth.  Marco  afterwanis  served  his 
country  at  sea  against  the  Genoese,  and, 
being  taken  prisoner,  remained  many 
vears  in  confmement,  the  tedium  of  which 
lie  beguiled  by  composing  the  history  of 
the  travels  of  his  father  and  himself,  under 
the  title  of  Delle  Maraviglie  del  Mondo  da 
lui  vediUe,  &r.,  the  iirst  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Venice  in  149G  (8vo.).  It  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  the 
best  versions  of  which  arc  one  in  Latin 
(Cologne,  1(>71),  and  onothcr  in  French, 
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published  at  the  Ilaguc  in  1675,  in  two 
volumes.  Polo  rehiies  many  increilihic 
thiii|^  but  tiie  greater  part  of  his  narrative 
had  l>een  veritied  by  bucctieding  tmveliers, 
and  it  is  tliought  that  what  he  wrote  from 
his  own  knowledge  is  both  curious  and 
true.  He  not  only  gtive  a  better  account 
of  China  than  any  previously  affordeil, 
but  lik<;wise  funiistied  an  account  of  Ja- 
]mn,  of  several  islands  in  the  East  Indies, 
of  Madagasc^ir,  and  of  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. He  ultitnately  regained  his  lil>eny ; 
but  of  his  sulisequent  history  nothing  is 
known. 

Polonaise  is  a  Polish  national  dance, 
ivhicli  Inis  l>cen  imitated,  but  widi  much 
variation,  by  other  nations ;  also  the  tune 
to  which  it  is  danced. — The  Polonaise,  in 
music,  is  a  niuvcmcnt  of  three  crotchets 
in  a  bar,  characterized  by  having  every 
rhythmicid  ciesura  not  on  the  first,  but  the 
last  crotchet  of  the  Imr.  The  Polonaise  is 
generally  written  in  two  strains,  and  its 
movement,  though  majestic,  is  smootli  and 
fluent. 

Poltava  ;  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of 
Charles  XII.    (See  PuUawa.) 

PoLYJENUs;  a  Greek  writer,who  flourish- 
ed in  the  second  century,  lie  appears  to 
Ijave  Ijeon  by  birth  a  IMacedouian,  and  is 
]mncipally  known  as  the  authorof  a  work 
«>n  military  tactics  entitled  tSlratagemata. 
hviiic.  Casiiulion  published  an  edition  of  it, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Leydcn  in  1()D0, 
witli  iiiiprovcmrnt!.  There  is  an  English 
tr.Mi;  laiioii  of  it  bv  Sheplierd  (4to.,  V.Ki). 

PoLYANDiiiA  (llrom  sjAwi,  luauy,  and 
air/>,  a  man)  denotes  the  custom  of  one 
woman  having  s«;veral  huslKUids, — a  cus- 
tom found  with  some  uncivilized  tribes. 
(For  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  bouiny, 
see  Plants.) 

PoLYARCHir  (from  :ruX«<,  many,  and 
"rx'!i  govennnoni)  is  sonu'times  used  to 
(K^UDte  any  form  of  government  in  which 
many  nile,  whetlnT  it  be  an  aristocracy  or 
a  deujocmoy,  in  contradistinction  to  nwn- 
archijj  in  whi<!h  one  rules. 

J*oLVBius,  a  Greek  historian,  was  l)oni 
at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about  203  B. 
C  His  father,  Lycortas,  was  one  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  Achiean  league,  and  tho 
conlidential  Iriend  of  Philonuumen.  IM- 
ucatedior  arms  and  jKiliiical  life,  he  was 
pent,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  as  a 
memberof  an  end)assy  to  Pioleiny  Epiph- 
nnes.  WIhju  the  Wiu*  between  Perstuis, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Romans, 
broke  out,  Polybius  was  sent  to  the  Ko- 
man  consul  Marcius  to  inform  him  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Achieans  to  join  him 
with  their  forces.    Uo  remained  somo 


time  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  then  re- 
turned with  a  commisBion  from  Man*ius 
to  oppose  the  demand  mode  by  the  coui- 
mander  Appius  lor  more  auxiliary  troo|is 
to  be  sent  u>  Epims.   About  this  time,  iIk' 
design  of  die  Romans  to  moke  all  tiie  frve 
states  of  Greece  dependent  became  evi- 
dent, and  Polybius  took  part  in  uU  die 
mtiasures  for  tlie  preservation  of  their  in- 
def)endence.    When,  therefore,  after  die 
subjugation  of  Perseus,  the  Romans  used 
]ess  disguise,  Polybius  found  himself 
among  the  lObOhostagoi  whom  the  Aclta*- 
ans  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  to  ibe  Ko- 
mans.    His  learning,  virtues  and  tak'uts 
soon  gained  him  the  favor  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  senators,  esfiecially  tlie 
two  sons  ol  Paulus  i£milius.   The  hu^- 
tages  were  not  dismissed  until  seventeen 
years  had  elapsed,  when  Polybiusi,  who 
did  not  wish  to  see  again  his  degruk^ 
countr}',  n^moined  in  Rome,  and  enten^l 
into  tlie  service  of  Scipio  j£miliunitiL 
He  accom]Ninied  him  on  his  ex]ic<iiiiouio 
Africa,  and  proved  a  very  useful  counsel- 
lor to  ium.    When  the  Achicans  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  tho  RomaiiNlie 
hastened  to  tho  army  of  the  consul  Mum- 
mius  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  his  couutn- 
men.    He  was  a  witness  of  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth,  and  of  the  cliange  ul' 
Achoia  into  a  Roman  province.  AniU 
these  melancholy  occurrences  lie  prcsen- 
ed  his  patriotism  and  dirtinten:sCeHiK-.«i 
He  executed,  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  Imiii 
|)ardes,  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  die  ditii- 
cult  coiniiiission  of  introducing  the  wv  ' 
fonn  of  government  in  the  cities  of  (irn^ccr.  1 
The  people  of  Achaia  erecteil  statues  lo  | 
him,  one  of  which  has  this  inscription  >-  \ 
"  To  thii  memory  of  Polybius,  whose 
counsel,  had  it  lHH.'n  followed,  would  lave 
saved  Achaia,  and  who  consoled  it  in  i'i 
adversity.^    He  attended  Scipio  to  tlie  i 
siege  of  Numantio,  but,  afler  the  death  iit'  I 
his  great  friend  and  benefactor,  he  ri'tiim'  / 
ed  to  his  native  land,  where  lie  ditd  10  / 
const>(p«encc  of  a  liill  from  a  liofse,  R  C  I 
121,  aged  eighty-two  years.    Polylriitf  i^ 
the  author  of  a  historical  work  fnwii  ib' 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  tbe  . 
overthrow  of  the  Mucciloniaii  oiii|iiff 
(fitly-thi-oe  years).    It  consists  of  tliiiif* 
eight  books,  besides  two  intruiiuctofT 
books,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  Ranso 
histor)'  from  the  taking  of  Rome  hy  ^ 
Gauls.   Aldioiigh  the  atlairs  of  Roniem 
the  chief  subject,  contcnifionir)-  occtf* 
rcnces  in  other  countries  ore  also  TciaiA 
on  which  account  Polybius  gave  ii  dietitk  . 
of  a  universal  histor}'  (i'ropm  cat^Aidf^ 
have  of  this  great  work  ouly  the  fiv«  ^ 
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ntire,  and  valuable  ihifprneiits  of  the 
follo^iDg,  together  with  the  poli- 
^olybiiis,  taken  from  the  history  of 
itine  Poq>hyrogenitU8,  and  exam- 
virtues  and  vices.  Tlie  loss  of  the 
eiy  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  ac- 
ind  fidelity  of  narration,  and  in  ex- 
political  and  military  knowledge, 
8  is  surpassed  by  no  hifjitorian  of 
y.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the 
*tion  of  didactic  politics  into  histo- 
t  is,  of  tliat  manner  of  writing  his- 
ich,  by  intenningling  views  of  the 
occasions  and  eflects  of  events,  is 
1  introduction  to  politics  (npaYH't^a). 
other  hand,  his  style  is  destitute  of 
and  can  be  read  only  for  tlie  inat- 
ivy  has  sometimes  copied  him. 
iien'tions  a  particular  work  of  his 
fumantian  war.  The  most  valuable 
of  Polvbius  are  those  of  Casau- 
lis,  16091  of  Jac  Gronovius  (Am- 
,  1670,  3  vols.),  republished  by  J. 
flti,  with  Casauboirs  Latin  Unnsla- 
l  a  commentary  (1764),  andtliatof 
Kh&user  (Leifisic,  1789  to  1793,  9 
The  history  of  Poly  bins  has  been 
nslated  into  English  by  Hampton. 
CAKP,  according  to  tradition,  a 
of  the  apostle  John,  and  one  of 
ieat  bislKi|is  of  Smyrna,  finally  de- 
the  Christian  faith,  in  the  year 
ider  toiturp,  in  being  put  to 
ariog  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
der.  Marcus  Aurclius.  The  peo- 
tined  him  to  the  wild  beasts,  but 
ges  condemned  him  to  the  flumes. 
Sowever,  according  to  tlic  legend, 
lannleflsly  around  hiui,in  the  shape 
etlUnfrsaii,  and  emitting  a  sweet 
«.  Seeing  his  Ixnly  to  be  proof 
the  flames,  the  judges  ordere<l  one 
xecutkmere  to  ^n  him  tlirou^li 
<word.  A  white  pigeon  suddoiily 
» and  the  flames  were  extinguished 
ilood  that  flowed  from  tlie  womid. 
faristianity  had  change<l  the  lieo- 
1^  which  bore  the  soul  of  the  Ko- 
iperon  to  dioir  kindred  gods  into 
:«nt  dove ;  and  a  miracle  was  then 
ed.  which  was  afterwards  re|K'at- 
e  funeral  pile  of  tlie  maid  ot  Or- 
The  Roman  church  coiisecratrs 
nty*si.Ttli  of  Januar)-  to  the  meni- 
i*olycarp.  His  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
is  the  only  one  of  his  pieces  which 
1  prcserverl. 

CLBTDS  or  SicTo.^v,  about  430  B.  C, 
be  most  celebrated  Grecian  scuip- 
■  •flcfaolarof  Agelade8,and  a  rival 
liM^  to  whom,  however,  he  was 
in  fire  and  nobleneae  of  concep- 
1.  20 


tion.  He  was  an  architect,  as  well  as  Phid- 
ias, but  excelled  chiefly  as  a  statuary  in 
bronze.  His  jmncipal  merit  is  elegance.  He 
devoted  himself  principally  to  youthful 
srymnastic  figures  and  figures  of  females, 
rolycletus  created  the  ideal  of  a  youthful 
flgu  re.  ( See  Sctdplure,  and  Sculptors  of  the 
jincierUs,)  lie  executed  all  the  graceful 
attitudes  of  the  gymnastics  of  youth.  In 
tlio  Doryphorus,  he  seems  to  have  intend- 
e<l  to  exhibit  a  model  or  a  canon.  (Seu 
Winckehnunifs  works,  Gth  vol.)  He  is 
also  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  pro- 
portions. He  made  the  Argive  Juno  of 
a  colossal  fonn,  us  if  for  a  couuteqiart 
to  Phidios's  Jupiter,  in  ivory  and  gold, 
unveiled,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  her 
head,  and  a  large  arched  eye,  holding  a 
sceptre^  with  a  cuckoo  in  her  Icfl  hand, 
and  in  her  right,  which  was  extended,  a 
pomegranate.  Polycletus  also  made  small 
bronze  figures,  beautiful  vessels  and  lamps. 
There  are  other  artists  of  the  same  name. 

PoLTCBATEs;  ruler  of  Samoa  during 
the  time  of  the  elder  Cynis  and  Pythago- 
ras. The  Samians  hud  till  then  l)een  free, 
but  he  made  himself  master  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  violence,  and  endeavored  to 
secure  his  power  by  every  means,  even  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  king  Ama- 
sis.  His  extraordinary  success  in  all  his 
undertakings  induce<l  Aniasis,  as  Herodo- 
tus says,  to  admonish  him  to  avert  greater 
calamities  by  some  voluntary  sacrifice. 
Polycrates  followed  this  advice,  and  cast 
his  most  valued  jewel,  a  precious  signet 
ring,  into  the  sea,  which  was,  however, 
found  a  few  days  after  m  the  maw  of  a 
fish  that  had  lieen  sent  to  him  as  a  pres4'nt, 
on  account  of  its  remarkable  size.  This 
induced  Amasis  to  renounce  his  alliance. 
In  fact,  to  use  the  language  of  the  an- 
cients, Nemesis  at  last  punished  the  arro- 
giuice  of  Polycrates  in  a  dreadful  monner. 
When  he  was  on  tlie  |)oiiit  of  making 
himself  lord  of  all  Ionia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  tiie  Persian  satrap  Orontes,  who 
considered  hhnsclf  uijured  by  him,  treach- 
erously invited  him  to  his  palace,  and  cru- 
cified him,  B.  C.  529.  Polycrates  sectns 
to  have  huil  much  taste  for  learning  and 
the  arts,  and  greatly  promoted  the  refine- 
ment of  the  Samians.  Aiiacreon,  his 
fiivoritr,  and  thf  celebrator  of  his  fame, 
lived  at  his  court. 

POLTDECTES.     (SCB  PtTStUS,) 

PoLTGAMY  coiu»ists  ill  a  man's  having 
more  than  ono  wife,  or  a  woman's  having 
more  than  one  husband,  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  common  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  witli  the  exception  of 
the  Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  observes, 
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pnpt  toll  barbarorum  smgtdii  uxorilms 
eontenU  sunt  Among  the  ancient  Britons, 
there  was  a  singular  kind  of  polygamy. 
Any  number  of  men  joined  in  a  society 
together,  as  was  perhaps  requisite  for  mu- 
tual defence.  In  order  to  link  this  society 
closer,  they  took  an  equal  number  of 
wives  in  common,  and  whatever  children 
were  bom  were  reputed  to  belong  to  all 
of  them,  and  were  accordingly  provided 
for  by  the  whole  community.  The  an- 
cient Medes  compelled  the  citizens  of  one 
province  to  take  each  seven  wives,  and 
the  women  in  another  to  have  each  five 
husbands,  according  as  war  had  made  ex- 
traordinary havoc  m  one  quarter  of  their 
country  among  the  men,  or  the  women 
had  been  carried  away  by  an  enemy  fix>m 
another.  Polygamy  was  also  permitted 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  when  necesn- 
tv  seemed  to  require  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  detachment  of  young  men  from  the 
armv  of  Lacedeemon,  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. It  was  also  allowed  among  the 
Tuscans  (I2^hen.  3).  It  was  also  de- 
fended by  Euripides  and  by  Plato,  whose 
doctrine  was  rather  a  community  of 
wives  than  a  plurality.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans never  practised  polygamy,  though  it 
was  not  forbidden  among  them ;  and 
Mark  Antony  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
who  took  the  liberty  of  having  two  wives. 
From  that  time  it  Ixjcame  frequent  in  the 
Roman  empire,  till  the  reigns  of  Thcodo- 
sius,  Hononus  and  Arcadius,  who  prohib- 
ited it  A.  D.  393,  After  this,  Valentinian 
permitted  all  his  subjects  to  marry  several 
wives,  if  they  pleased ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
Crom  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times, 
that  the  bishops  made  any  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  polygamy.  It  did  not, 
however,  continue  long.  Polygamy  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  both 
before  and  under  the  Mosaic  law,  though 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  that  law  per- 
mitted simultaneous  plurality  of  wives 
{Deut.  c.  xxi,  v.  15),  But  the  state  of 
manners  had  probably  become  reformed 
in  this  respect  oefore  the  time  of  .Christ ; 
for,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  meet  no 
trace  of  its  practice.  In  the  Christian 
code,  there  is  no  express  law  upon  tlie 
su^ect.  The  words  of  Christ,  however, 
in  Matthew,  c.  xix,  v.  9,  fiay  be  construed, 
by  an  easy  implication,  to  prohibit  poly- 
gamy ;  for  if  **  Whoever  putteth  away  his 
wife,  and  marrieth  another,  coramittcth 
adultery,"  he  who  marrieth  another, 
without  putting  away  the  first,  is  no  less 
ffuilty  or  adultery ;  because  the  adultery 
does  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the 
fim  wife,  but  In  entering  into  a  aecood 


marriage  during  the  legal  ezisteDce  of  the 
first.  The  passages  in  Sl  Paul's  writings 
which  speak  of  marriage  always  suppose 
it  to  rignify  tlie  union  of  one  man  with 
one  woman.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
polygamy  has  been  as  entirely  disused, 
and  universally  prohibited  in  all  Cbristian 
countries,  as  if  Christianity  had  expresBly 
forbidden  it  Polygamy  has  been  allowed 
under  all  the  religions  which  have  pro- 
vailed  in  Asia.  By  the  laws  of  Moham- 
med, every  Mussulman  is  permitted  to 
hate  a  plurality  of  wives.  The  Artbs, 
however,  seldom  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  In  England,  originally,  the 
ofllence  of  polygamy  was  consraered  as  of 
ecclesiastioid  cognizance  only;  and,  al- 
though a  statute  of  Edward  I  treated  it  af 
a  capital  crime,  it  appears  still  to  have 
been  of  doubtful  temporal  oognizanee  un- 
til the  statute  of  James  I,  c  11,  enacted 
that  persons  guilty  of  polygamy  should 
suflTer  death,  as  in  cases  of  fetony ;  but  the 


benefit  of  clei^  was  not  thereby  taken 
away.   By  the  statute  33  Geom  HI,  c 
67,  polygamy  is  puniahaUe  wim  trun- 
portation  for  seven  yean,  or  impriaoiuiienL 
In  the  U.  States,  the  punishoaeot  is  gea- 
erally  imprisonment  for  a  longer  or  sboit- 
er  period,  fine,  &c  Bj  a  constitution  of 
Charles  V  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and,  by 
the  laws  of  ancient  and  modem  Swedes, 
it  is  punished  vrith  death.    By  the  Prus- 
sian code  of  1794,  polygamy  is  punisbabie 
by  confinement  in  a  house  of  correction 
or  fort,  for  at  least  one  and  not  more  than 
two  years.   Tlie  practice  of  polygamy  hai 
been  defended  by  several  authora  in  mod- 
em times.   Montesouieu  afiSrms  that  il  » 
physically  conformame  to  the  climate  of 
Asia.   He  has  also  suggested  that  the  ii^ 
regularity  in  the  comparative  number 
each  sex  bora  in  Asia,  which  is  represent' 
ed  to  be  greatly  superior  on  the  put  fd 
tlie  female  side,  is  also  an  argumeot  i> 
fiivor  of  this  practice ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  denying  the  reality  of  thisinp- 
posed  inequaliW.   In  the  year  1780,  tte 
reverend  Mr.  Madan  published  his  TV 
lypthoroj  in  which  he  attempted  to  ykidi- 
catc  polygamy,  and  proposed  the  intro- 
duction of  licensed  lK>lygamy,  in  case  of 
female  seduction,  as  a  remedy  ibr  proHi' 
tution.    He  was  ably  answered  by  * 
writer  in  the  Monthly  Review,  voL  ^ 
p.  32a 

Polyglot  (from  «oXvf,  many, and  yAwns 
language) ;  a  work  which  containi  die 
same  matter  in  several  lansuages.  Iii> 
more  particulariy  used  to  &note  a  coff 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
three  or  more  tnmshtions  are  given,  iriik 
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without  the  original.  Polyglots  are  of 
sftt  service  for  tlio  understanding  the 
ripcurea,  and  were  early  undertaken  by 
sologiaiia.  The  first  great  work  of  the 
t  is  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  pre- 
ned  by  several  learned  nien,  under  the 
TODage  of  cardinal  Xiinenes.  Great 
«  and  pains  were  taken  in  procuring 
*ly  manuscripts  of  the  text  and  of  the 
uslations.  It  was  splendidly  printed 
»14 — 17),  in  six  folio  volumes,  at  Alcaia 
Uenarei  (q.  v.),  in  Latin,  ConadtUuMt 
leoce  its  name.  It  contains  the  HeLirew 
;t  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Vul- 
je,  the  Septuagint,  a  literal  Latin  trans- 
ion,  a  Clialdee  paraphrase  (which  is 

0  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation), 
lother  celebrated  polyglot  is  that  of 
itwerp,  called  the  Moyial  Bible,  because 
lilip  II  of  Spain  bore  port  of  the  cost  of 
Uication.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
mod  Spanish  theologian,  Benedict 
iaa  Montanus,  who  wbb  assisted  by  oth- 
scholars.   It  appeared  at  Antwerp,  in 

folio  volumes  (1569^72),  and,  be- 
es the  Hebrew  text,  contains  the  Latin 
iljjate,  the  Septuagint  (with  a  literal 
lin  translation),  several  Chaldaic  para- 
raaes  (Targums),  also  accompani^  by 
Latin  translation,  and  the  New  Testa- 
M  in  the  oriffinal  Greek,  witli  the  Latin 
ilgate,and  a  ^riac  translation  in  Hebrew 

1  Syriac  lettera  (also  with  a  Latin  trans- 
nn  V  Still  more  celebrated  is  the  Paris 
lygtot,  executed  principally  under  the 
occion  of  Gui  Michael  le  Jay  (an  advo- 
»  to  the  parliament,  who  expended  his 
ide  ^Ntune  on  the  object!,  by  several 
linguisbed  Orientalists  ana  critics.  It 
peued  in  1645,  in  ten  (olio  volumes, 
1  contains,  in  addition  to  the  contents 
the  Antwerp  polvglot,  a  Syriac  and 
Arabic  translation  (with  Latinj,  and  also 
I  Samaritan  pentateuch  (a  Samaritan 
X,  whh  a  translation),  and  likewise  an 
■bic  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
di  a  Latin  transkition  of  the  same, 
tially,  the  London  or  Walton's  polyglot, 
ten  lanffoages,  appeared  in  six  volumes 
io,  with  two  supplementary  voluuics 
CMidcm,  1654 — 57).  It  was  conducted 
der  tlie  care  of  Bryan  Walton  (q.  v.), 
erwards  bishop  of  Chester,  and  contains 
that  is  in  the  Paris  polyglot,  but  with 
mj  additions  and  iniprovemtmts.  It 
ntains  the  original  text  according  to  sev- 
J  copies,  with  an  Ethiopic  and  a 
fsian  translation,  and  the  Latin  versions 
each.  Cromwell  patronised  the  under- 
ing*  Besides  these  four  great  jmly- 
«B,  there  are  several  of  parts  of  tiie 
\tii,  paiticulariy  of  the  Psalms. 


PoLTOROTus  OF  Thabus,  onc  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  iminters,  flour- 
ished from  450  to  410  B.  C.,  embellished 
Athens  witli  his  pencil,  and  was  reward- 
ed with  the  citizenship  Ciuion,  the  dcm- 
a^gue,  and  rival  ot  Periclcis  employed 
him  to  decorate  the  Poecile.  He  was  also 
the  favored  lover  of  the  beautiful  Elpinice, 
sister  of  Cinion.  Micon  and  Panienus 
assisted  him  in  painting  the  Peecile.  liis 
two  principal  pictures  there  rcpreseuird 
the  Greeks  before  Troy ;  the  subject  of 
one  of  them  was  the  assembly  of  the 
chiefs  after  the  rape  of  Cossondra ;  of  Uie 
other,  the  captive  Trojan  females,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  was  Cassandra.  In  the 
Lesche  (hail),  at  Delphi,  he  painted  the- 
Conquest  of  Troy  and  the  Regions  of  the 
Deaii,  which  are  described  bv  Pausonias. 
In  a  portico  of  tlie  Parthenon  there 
were  also  several  easel-pieces,  relating  to 
the  Trojan  war.  In  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  was  a  painting  representing 
the  abduction  and  marriage  of  tiie  daugb- 
tera  of  Leucippus,  and  in  Uie  propyuea 
were  several  pictures.  His  works  were 
probably  on  wood.  Polygnotus  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  first  who  made  paint- 
ing independent  of  sculpture,  and  gave 
hie,  motion,  character  and  expression 
(whence  his  surname  iiSoYfM^s)  to  the 
countenance,  skilful  disposition  to  the 
drapery,  and  proportion  to  the  figures,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
painted  ieirachromes  (pictures  with  four 
colore).  With  him  began  the  grand  and 
lofty  style  in  Greek  painting. 

Polthalite;  the  name  of  a  mineral 
species,  bestowed  in  allusion  to  the  many 
suits  which  it  contains.  It  occurs  in 
coarsely  fibrous  masses  of  a  reddish  white 
color,  and  a  pearly  lustre ;  si)ecific  gravi- 
ty 2.77;  harciness  not  much  above  that 
of  g>'psum.  Its  constituents  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Hydrous  sulphate  of  lime   28i25 

Anhydrous  do.   22.42 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia .  .  20.03 

Sulphate  of  potash   27.07 

Muriate  of  soda  19 

Red  oxide  of  iron   .34 


It  occura  in  the  salt  mines  of  Ischel,  in 
Upper  Austria. 

Polyhedron,  or  Poltedron;  a  body 
or  solid  contained  by  many  rectilinear 
planes  or  sides.  When  the  sides  of  the 
iiolylicdron  are  regular  {mlygons,  all  simi- 
lar and  e(|ual,  then  the  polyhedron  be- 
coiTies  a  regular  body,  and  may  be  in- 
scril>ed  in  a  sphere ;  that  is,  a  sphere  may 
be  described  about  it,  so  that  its  sur&ce 
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shall  touch  all  the  angles  or  corners  of 
the  solid.  There  are  but  five  of  these 
regular  bodies,  riz.  the  Uirahtdron^  the 
hexahedron  or  cube,  the  octahedron,  the 
dodtcahtdroriy  and  the  icosahtdron, 

PoLTHisTOR  (from  iroXof,  much,  and 
?<m*p,  knowing) ;  a  scholar  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  chief  branches  of 
science.  Formerly  it  was  possible  to  be 
well  versed,  at  the  same  time,  in  law, 
theolocy,  medicine,  &c.  (iis  in  the  case 
of  Leibnitz,  and  several  scholars  of  em- 
inence before  him.)  In  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  1)0  a  polyhisior  without  the 
sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  Polyhiator  is 
also  used  for  a  scholar,  who,  besides  his 
peculiar  branch,  has  a  general  knowledge 
of  most  others.  (See  Morhof.) 

PoLTHTMNiA,  or  PoLYMNiA  ;  accordiug 
to  the  later  poets,  the  muse  of  lyric  song 
or  of  music,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  mimes  and  pantomimes.  The 
(xrecian  artists  represented  her  covered  with 
a  veil,  and  in  a  meditating  posture.  Her 
attributes  ore  the  lyre  and  tlie  plectrum. 
She  places  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  on  her  mouth,  or  holds  a  scroll. 

PoLTMioff tTE ;  the  name  of  a  mineral 
recently  found  in  Norway.  It  is  black, 
bi^illiant,  and  crystallized  in  small  prisms, 
long,  thin,  with  rectangular  bases,  the 
edges  of  which  are  commonly  replaced 
by  one  or  several  planes.  Specific  gravi- 
ty, 4.806.  It  scratches  glass.  Fracture 
conchoidal,  without  indications  of  cleav- 
age ;  lustre  semi-metallic.  Alone,  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  it  undergoes  no  change, 
but  melts  easily  with  borax.  Its  compo- 
sition is  as  follows — 

Titanic  acid  46.3 

Zirconia  14.4 

Oxide  of  ii-on   12.2 

Lime   4i2 

Oxide  of  manganese   2.7 

Oxide  of  cerium  5. 

Yttria  11.5 

Traces  of  magnesia,  potash,  aiiex  and 
oxide  of  tin  96.3 

It  is  foimd  in  the  zircon  sicnite  at  Fred- 
ericksvcem. 

PoLTiXEsiA  (from  noXvfy  many,  and  virm, 
island);  the  name  ffiven  by  geographers 
to  the  great  body  of^ islands  scattered  over 
the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Australasia 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  American 
continent  It  extends  from  lat.  35°  N.  to 
50°  S. ;  and  from  Ion.  170°  to  230°  E.,  an 
extent  of  5000  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  of  3600  from  west  to  east  It  in- 
cludes, therefore,  the  Sandwich  islands, 


the  Marquesas,  Navigator's,  Society,  Ma)> 
grave.  Friendly,  Ladrone,  and  Pelew 
isles,  the  Carolines,  Pitcaim's  islaiid,  &e. 
(Su  these  arlickSf  and  also  ^uttraUa^  Oce^ 
anicoj  and  Pac^  Ocean.) 

PoLTNicES.  (See  EieacUs^  and  Tkd)a,) 
Polyphemus,  son  of  Neptune,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Sicilian  Cyclops  (q.  v.),  is 
described  by  Ulysses  (Oi^Mey,  ix),  as  a 
giant,  living  by  himself  in  a  cave,  and 
feeding  his  flocks.  Ulysses  (q.  v.)  and  bis 
companions,  having  unwarily  taken  n;f- 
uge  in  his  cave,  were  found  there  by 
Polyphemus,  when  he  returned  home  at 
night,  and  shut  up  the  mouth  of  th^  car- 
em  with  a  large  stone.  Having  seized 
two  of  the  strangers,  he  ate  them  for  sup- 
per, and  the  next  morning  made  a  break- 
fiist  of  two  more  of  them,  after  which  be 
drove  out  his  flocks  to  pasture,  and  shut 
up  the  unhappy  captives  by  closiDg  the 
entrance  of  bis  cave.  Ulysses  then  con- 
trived  a  plan  for  their  escape.  Having 
sliarpened  the  club  of  the  Cyclops,  he  in- 
toxicated the  monster  with  wise,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  fell  asleep,  bored  out  his  eye. 
He  then  tied  himself  and  his  compaiuoDB 
under  tlie  bellies  of  the  sheep,  in  which 
manner  they  passed  safely  out  m  the  nxnn- 
ing.  Polyphemus  was  the  lover  of  the 
nymph  Galatea,  but  the  nymph  despised 
his^oflers,  and  preferred  Acis,  who  was 
killed  by  his  jealous  rivaL  (See  ddaUa,) 
Polypi,  in  natural  history ;  a  numerous 
order  of  animals  of  the  class  of  zoophyie^^ 
or  animal  plants,  forming  the  transitioa 
from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kio^ 
dom.  (See  the  article  Animal,  in  which 
the  five  zoophyte  orders  are  described  un- 
der the  head  Radiaied,)  These  singular 
animals  were  first  described  by  Trembley, 
in  his  M^moires  sur  les  Polypes  (printed  at 
Leyden,  1744).  The  unpractised  eye  ea- 
sily overlooks  these  animalcules,  as  they 
consist  merely  of  a  semitransparent  jell^ 
and,  when  disturbed,  contract  themselvei 
into  a  shapeless  lump.  They  are  to  be 
found  from  the  beginning  of  the  wtnn 
weather^  through  summer,  in  pools,  and 
slowly  runuinsr  waters,  attacked  to  plaotti 
snails,  &c  When  the  sun  is  very  wann^ 
little,  transparent,  gelatinous  lunipe^  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  may  be  discovered 
in  the  situations  above  described.  These 
are  polypi  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  appareotr 
ly  without  life.  But  they  are  capable  of 
stretching  both  their  body  and  their  aroi 
(six  to  ten  in  number)  in  an  astonishisf 
manner,  and  they  are  then  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  stomach  furnished  with  instn- 
ments  of  prehension.  By  tliese  arms  dii 
l)olypus  seizes  any  inaect  which  ap* 
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it,  and  eoDreys  it  to  an  orifice 
k  panes  into  the  stomach,  and 
irhich  the  undigested  part  is  also 
There  is  a  peat  number  of.  spe- 
BSB  little  anunate ;  the  green,  the 
ad  the  onmge-colored  are  the 
imon,  and  aB  the  species  have 
It  six,  or  at  the  most  twelve  to 
irms.  The  latter  are  generally 
tr  than  the  body,  but  they  are 
,  and  even  eight  inches  in  length. 
9weTer,  the  polypi  are  taken  out 
ter,  they  look  like  a  little  mass 
vhich  frequently  is  hardly  of  the 
psin  of  sand.  They  can  extend 
vend  of  their  arms  at  the  same 
contract  them  in  one  or  several 
d  thus  are  enabled  to  change 
tioa,  by  applying  them  to  a  par- 
lint,  and  drawing  themselves  to 
Bxaroining  the  polypus  with  a 
pe,  the  external  siimce  resem- 
irsen,  and  is  covered  with  little 
'hich  are  more  or  less  close  in 
n  as  the  animal  contracts  or  ex- 
d£  On  cutting  the  animal  into 
16  skin  will  be  found  to  consist 
if  such  grains^  united  by  a  kind 
y  substrace.  The  color  of  these 
fiennines  the  color  of  the  animaL 
rn  polypus  has  the  longest  arms, 
k)ys  tlie  greatest  variety  of  niove- 
seixe  its  prey.  All  the  species 
eyefl^  yet  they  have  some  meth- 
Koveiing  the  approach  of  their 
leirarms,  and  show  the  greatest 
to  it  When  full,  the  polypus  is 
d  motionlesB,  but  as  it  digests  its 
aauoMB  its  activity.  As  the  whole 
I  one  entire  stomach,  the  cavity 
I  la  eoDtinued  even  to  the  ex- 
of  the  arms,  the  food  may  be 
pMB  from  the  stomach  through 
,  and  from  these  back  again  to 
leb.  To  tiy  this  experiment,  it  is 
ymmn  to  give  the  polypus  a 
a  red  color.  If  it  is  constantly 
inascts  of  one  color,  the  polypus 
same  oobr.  It  sometimes  hap- 
( two  polypi  lay  hoki  of  the  same 
D  this  case  they  continue  eating 
break  it  asunder  in  the  middle ; 
Mtimes  one  also  swallovra  the 
at  they  are  incapable  of  digesting 
Btf  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  the 
ik  hm  been  swallowed  issues  out 
mar  in  wliich  these  animals  prop- 
loC  leas  remarltalle  than  the  rest 
oraanixation.  There  appear 
berefea  on  the  sides,  which  in  a 
( have  the  fiipire  of  small  polypi. 
UMOUOO  atilT remains:  what  the 
90* 


young  one  seizes,  goes  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  parent,  and  vice  'vers€U  But  the 
end  by  which  they  are  joined  gradually 
becomes  thinner,  and  finally  they  choose 
different  points  to  attach  themselves  to, 
and  are  thus  torn  apart.  The  polypus 
produces  youn^  in  tliis  way,  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  ofleu  bears  five  or  six  at 
a  time.  Trembley,  who  kept  them  in 
glasses  above  a  year,  never  observed  any 
act  of  copulation  among  them ;  but  some 
modem  observers  have  thought  tljat  tliey 
proiwgate  by  eggs.  Sometimes  a  poly- 
pus, not  yet  detached  from  its  parent,  be- 
comes a  parent  and  grand  parent,  all  the 
individuals  forming  one  whole.  The  in- 
destructibility of  their  life  is  most  aston- 
ishing, and  their  power,  when  mutilated, 
ofsupplpring  the  lost  imrts  anew;  and  if 
cut  to  pieces  in  any  direction,  each  part 
forms  a  new  animal.  They  may  also  be 
turned  inside  out  and  even  grafted  togetli- 
er.  This  remarkable  power  of  reproduc- 
tion gave  them  the  scientific  name  hydra^ 
in  allusion  to  the  fabulous  monster  of 
that  name.  How  far  the  stories  of  simi- 
lar animals,  but  of  enormous  size,  inhab- 
iting tlie  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  true  or 
fiibulous,  is  yet  uncertain. 

Polypus,  in  medicine ;  a  name  given 
to  swellings,  which  fonn  chiefly  in  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  were  considered 
to  resemble  tlie  animal  of  the  same  name. 
These  tumors  are  most  common  in  the 
nostrils,  the  throat,  the  uterus,  and  are 
more  rarelv  found  in  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  the  bladder,  or  the  external  pas- 
sage of  the  ear.  Polypuses  differ  much 
in  size,  number,  mode  of  adhesion,  and 
nature.  One  species  is  called  mucous^ 
toflj  or  vesicular  polypuses,  because  their 
substance  is  soft,  spongy,  vesicular,  and, 
as  it  were,  filled  with  white  juices ;  an- 
other is  called  the  hard  polvpus,  and  has 
been  distinguished  into  the  fibrous  or 
fleshy,  and  the  scirrhous  or  cancerous. 
The  fibrous  polypuses  are  of  a  dense, 
close  texture,  and  of  a  whitish  color; 
they  contain  few  vessels,  and  do -not  de- 
generate into  cancers.  The  scirrhous  or 
careinomatous  polypuses  are  really  can- 
cerous, painful  tumors,  which  discharge 
blood,  and  exhibit  all  the  patliological 
changes  of  cancerous  affections.  Differ- 
ent modes  of  treatment  must  be  adopted, 
according  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
disease.  Among  tlje  methods  of  cure  are 
exaiecaiicnj  which  consists  in  subjecting 
the  polypus  to  the  action  of  astringent 
powdera  or  solutions,  to  effect  tlie  reso- 
lution of  die  tumor ;  eaviarizaHonj  or  the 
^plication  of  fire  and  caustics;  exetnbn, 
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or  tho  removal  of  the  polypus  by  the 
knife;  extraction,  or  its  removal  by  the 
fingers,  or  by  pincers ;  the  seton,  wiiich 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  wire  or 
thread,  for  tiie  purpose  of  destroying  the 
pedicle,  or  by  ligatun,  w)iich  consists  in 
tyin^  up  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  caus- 
ing It  to  fall  off  by  the  destruction  of  the 
vascular  pedicle  which  nourishes  it 

PoLTTECHXYics ;  uscd  on  the  European 
continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  for 
the  science  of  all  mechanical  arts  and 
skill,  aided  or  unaided  by  machinery. 

PoLTTECHific  School  (icolt  Potyttch- 
niqut) ;  an  establishment  which  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. This  school  was  established  by  a 
decree  of  the  national  convention  of 
March  11, 1794,  which  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  Monge,  Camot,  Fourcroy, 
&c.  The  committee  of  public  safety  had 
seen  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  engineers.  The  school  was 
first  called  ictdt  cenirale  des  travcua  pub' 
Ikst  which  name  was  changed  d  year  af- 
ter. Men  like  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Ber- 
thoUet,  Fourcroy,  and  many  other  distin- 
ffuished  individual  were  its  professors. 
It  is  now  established  in  the  buildings  of 
the  ancient  college  of  Navarre.  Napoleon 
did  much  for  it,  and  under  him  it  re- 
ceived considerable  modifications.  The 
pupils  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  building, 
and  wear  a  uniform.  Its  object  is  to  dit- 
fuse  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematical, 
physical  and  chemical  sciences,  "and  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  artillery  service 
and  the  various  departments  of  engineer- 
ing,'military,  naval  and  civil.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  limited  to  300.  The  terms 
for  the  students  not  supported  on  the 
foundation  are  1000  francs  a  year,  inde- 
pendent of  the  expense  of  unifonn  and 
f)ooks.  The  pupil,  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, must  be  more  than  sixteen  and  less 
than  twenty  years  old.  The  course  of 
studies  lasts  two  years,  in  certain  coses 
three.  A  rigorous  examination  precedes 
admission,  and  another  examination  takes 
place  before  the  pupils  leave  tho  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  invariably  attended  by  tho 
greater  number  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
together  with  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  ;  '^and,"  says  an  English 
writer,  "the  replies  of  the  pupils  might 
well  astonish  a  senior  wrangler  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  a  medallist  of  Dublin."  The 
origin  of  this  establishment,  and  the  high 
character  of  the  course  of  instruction,  lias 
always  inspired  the  students  with  a  warm 
love  of  their  country.  March  30,  1814, 
tbey  fought  bravely  against  the  allies.  In 


April,  1816,  the  school  was  abofid 
students  appearing  not  sufficiently 
to  the  Bourbons,  who,  lioweve 
obliged  to  reestablish  it,  in  Septci 
the  same  year.  In  the  revolution 
1830,  the  students  immediately  tc 
with  tlie  people,  and  were  of  the 
use,  as  well  by  their  military  kix 
as  by  their  heroic  enthusiasm  ;  ar 
ral  of  the  most  important  attack 
those  memorable  days  werecondi 
these  youths.  The  icole  polytechn 
favorite  institution  with  tue  whok 
(See  fVance,  vol.  v,  p.  237.  See  t: 
of  M.  Fourcy  on  this  school,  and 
respondanct  ae  VEcoU  Polifteckniqu 
Hachette.) 

Polytheism  ;  worship  of  se* 
many  gods,  opposed  to  monoiheisi 
(from  roXvsj  many,  and  Oco(,  gody  ' 
^n  of  polytheism  may  be  diflerei 
hnd  tribes  whose  polytheism  can  b 
ed,  almost  beyona  doubt,  to  the  de 
of  the  powers  and  phenomena  of 
but  with  others  it  cannot  be  S4 
traced.  As  to  the  views  of  the 
ism  of  antiquity,  they  may,  perl 
classified  under  the  following  he 
Monotheism  was  the  pure-  religioi 
ed  to  the  progenitors  of  the  hum 
handed  down  through  tlie  patrian 
afier  its  decline,  revived  in  its  p 
Moses,  and  taught  to  the  children  < 
whilst  all  nations  except  this  ch( 
deviated  more  and  more  from 
revelation,  and  created  a  host 
good  and  evil.  (Sec  Momtheism.) 
beginning  with  the  savage  state,  pr 
in  every  thing  from  the  concrete  t 
stract ;  from  tlic  observation  of  nj 
rose  to  t\ie  natural  sciences  ;  f 
measurement  of  space  to  niathi 
from  the  idea  of  just  dealing,  so  n 
families,  to  that  of  politics  and 
from  the  oliservation  of  bcautift 
to  ideal  beauty ;  and  from  tlie  kn 
of  effects,  only  ascribable  to  high 
ere,  to  the  veneration  of  the  powe 
turo,  to  polytheism,  and  from  this 
otheism.  The  chief  objections 
view  are  that  there  are  luimcraus 
which  refined  their  i)olytheism  in 
more,  but  never  arrived  at  mon 
the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  t 
not  excepted,  and  that  we  meet  w 
otheism  in  the  very  records  where 
ing  to  tliifl  view,  we  should  expec 
— those  of  the  most  ancient  races*, 
in  the  Bible.  3.  Another  view  is 
polytheism  byCreuzer(q.  v.),  in  1 
holies  and  Mythology  of  the  Anc 
tions,  particularly  of  the  Grreeks 
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J  partly  rewrou^bt  by  Giii^iaiit, 
1  bis  Rdigient  de  VAidiquUi^  constdirtts 
fimeipalrmeni  daiu  Uura  Formes  symbo- 
qmuH  mufihologiqueSfVanB,  l&li  ct  seq.). 
w  ocwflicieEB  Greek  polytheism  as  presup- 
j  a  whole  system  of  ancient  Asiatic 
philosophy  and  theology,  tlie  sym- 
I  of  which  gradually  lost  their  hidden 
J  but  still  continued  long  in  use  as 
4.  Oihen  have  considered  the 
Mlytbeism  of  the  Greeks  as  the  mere 
btwm  under  which  natural  science  had 
nen  presen'ed  and  taught  in  previous 
^fHL  5.  Some  consider  polytheism  as 
hsfiDg  origuiated  from  a  corruption  of 
HMMKWiMBm ;  others  regard  it  as  a  deifica- 
Ikm  dT  the  powen  of  nature.  Even  the 
Qraek  polyttieism  is  considered  by  many 
li  indicatiDg  strongly  the  preexistence  of 
BDiiotluism.  (See  JMythology.)  The  two 
mnrifw—  of  polytheism  may  oe  consider- 
ed to  be  dwUiam  (q.  v.),  and  paniheUm 
[^i  T.)^  The  former  is  the  belief  in  two 
oripDol  beings,  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit, 
it  rarms  die Insis  of  several  Oriental  re- 
and  is  considered  by  many  as 
misconception  of  the  primitive 
Pantheism  originates  from 

ffitfae^8^l.    It  makes  the  world  itself 
,  and  God  the  world,  the  One  and  the 
Whole.   (See  PanMeum.) 

PoLTXBJf  A ;  daughter  of  Priam  and  of 
Becubo,  whose  fate  is  related  by  the  |>ost- 
Hoowric  epic  poets.  Achilles  loved  her, 
ad  advantage  was  taken  of  his  passion 
ftr  her  to  eroct  his  death.  Acconling  to 
Mum  accounts,  she  returned  his  afloction, 
ad  killed  herKlf  on  his  tomb.  But  ac- 
eoiding  to  the  most  common  story,  she 
ncrifioed  to  his  Manes,  eitlicr  in 
Iliiaee  or  at  his  tomb. 

PoMBAL,  Sebastian  Joseph  Car\'nlho, 
somit  of  Oicyras^  more  known  as  marquis 
li  Ponibal,  a  celebrated  Portuguese 
Meranan,  was  born  in  1691),  at  the  castle 
if  Sounif  near  Coimbra,  and  died  in  1782. 
ffii  fiuher  was  n  captain  of  the  poorer 
shfls  of  the  nobility ;  but  his  mother,  a 
llendoza,  and  his  uncle,  a  re8|)cctablc 
sodesiaBtic,  opened  to  the  youngCar\'alho, 
irho,  after  having  studied  law  at  Coim- 
xn,  entered  the  anriy,  the  pros|>ect  of 
MTDOlion.  Nature  had  given  him  all  t)ie 
jnialitiefl  whkh  indicate  a  jxirsou  destined 
Sir  rule ;  a  tall  and  strong  frame,  a  vig- 
xoiM  constitution,  a  daring  eye,  a  fiery 
aemperement,  strong  passions,  a  jjenetrat- 
ns  judgment,  and  the  most  captivating 
lAreeaL  In  every  tiling  which  he  umler- 
!ook,  be  led  the  way.  Having  been  ban- 
iriied  from  Lisbon  on  account  of  some 
fouthful  imprudencesy  tb9  ofisj>ring  of 


his  ardent  temperament,  he  passed  several 
years  at  Soura  devoted  to  study.  While 
there,  he  gained  the  aiTectioiis  of  Theresa 
de  Noronha  Almada,  a  ricli  widow,  whose 
proud  relations  rej(.'('tod  with  disclain  his 
advances.  He  cio|K;d,  however,  with  tiie 
object  of  his  jmssion,  and  his  courage  and 
resolution  saved  hiui  fi-om  the  daggers  of 
assassins.  At  tiie  same  time,  tJie  con- 
tempt WMth  which  the  family  of  his  wife, 
the  counts  of  Arcos,  treated  him,  kindled 
his  ambition  to  rise.  He  returned  to 
court,  where  his  address  acquired  him 
such  high  favor,  that  in  1739  he  was  »]>- 
i)ointed  ambassador  to  London.  Here  he 
became  acauainted  witli  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal,  and  formed 
tlio  plan  of  delivering  his  country  from 
the  fettera  of  the  English  commercial 
system.  The  new  minister,  Peter  di 
Motta,  his  enemy,  recalled  him  in  1745 ; 
but  the  queen,  who  was  his  patroness, 
sent  him  to  Vienna  to  act  as  mediator  l)e- 
tween  the  pope  and  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa.  Carvalho  here  gained  general 
esteem,  and,  his  iirst  wife  bein^  dead,  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  youthiul  countess 
of  Daun.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
refute  the  calumnies  which  a  Portuguese 
of  rank  had  circulated  against  him  in  Vi- 
enna, and  to  prove  his  claints  to  nobility. 
The  queen  now  procured  his  nomination 
as  amluissador  to  the  Si>anish  court ;  but 
the  kii)g  and  his  minister  hated  him  ;  ho 
was  recalled,  and  even  the  influence  of 
the  queen  was  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  aversion  of  the  king  (John  V).  It 
was  in  vain  that  Ponjbal  insinuated  him- 
self into  tlie  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  by 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  order,  imposed 
upon  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obtain 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  or- 
ganization, of  which  he  afler wards  made 
use  when  he  was  minister.  The  high 
nobility  jwrsecuted  him  wuh  invconcilable 
hatred ;  but  Carvalho  concealed  his  desire 
of  revenge,  and  passed  for  the  most  amia- 
ble, modest  and  pious  courtier  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  queen.  John  V  died  in  1750, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  the  queen 
dowagfT,  Canalho  finally  obtained  from 
his  successor,  Joseph  I,  Uie  long  coveted 
post  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
The  confessor' of  the  king,  Alureira,  a 
Jesuit,  was  his  friend;  and  Car\allio 
courted  the  order  with  such  zeal,  that  he 
was  calleil  the  f^reat  JtsuU.  He  soon 
rendered  the  feeble  and  sensual  king  (par- 
ticularlv  afler  the  death  of  the  quern  moth- 
er, 1754)  entirely  subject  to  his  influence. 
Joseph  I,  from  fear  of  his  brother  dom 
Pedro,  to  whom  Car\'alho's  enemies  at- 
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tached  themselves,  fell  in  with  the  most 
daring  projects  of  his  minister ;  and  the 
latternow  proceeded  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  four  favorite  objects; — the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  humiliation 
of  the  high  nobility;  the  restoration  of 
the  prosperity  of  Portugal,  and  the  abso- 
lute command  of  the  state,  hi  the  name  of 
the  monarch.  The  kingdom  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  condition.  England,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  high  nobility,  monopolized 
the  wealth  of  tlie  country,  which  was 
■without  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without  com- 
tnerce  or  agriculture.  The  minister  acted 
on  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system, 
and  altliough  obliged  to  abandon  many  of 
his  designs,  succeeded  in  some  of  them. 
It  required  a  man  of  his  character  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, from  tiie  inquisition,  to  which  he 
prohibited  its  autos  da  fk ;  fh)m  the  Jesu- 
its, whom  he  expelled  from  their  missions 
in  Paraguay;  from  the  high  nobility, 
whom  he  deprived  of  then:  iirincely  pos- 
sessions in  the  colonies ;  and  from  the  prel- 
acy, whose  powers  he  abridged.  Then 
came  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  1, 1755,which 
buried  30,000  human  beings,  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  400,000,000  dol- 
lars. Carvalho  left  the  care  of  his  own 
family  and  property,  and  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  despair,  as  a  savior, 
displaying  a  vigor  and  resolution,  which, 
alone,  ought  to  have  conciliated  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  to  be  seen  for  a  whole 
week  after  this  calamity,  uninterruptedly 
employed  in  every  place  where  aid  was 
needed,  in  contriving  means  of  relief  and 
restoring  order  ;  and,  under  the  most  dis- 
astrous circumstances  and  greatest  difii- 
culties,  displayed  the  most  active  benevo- 
lence and  most  extraonliuary  energy. 
The  king  looked  upon  him  as  a  favorite 
of  Heaven,  and  submitted  implicitly  to  his 
direction.  Carvalho  was  now  created 
count  of  Oeyros,  and,  in  1756,  first  miuis- 
ter.  He  then  removed  every  one  who 
ventured  to  obstruct  his  plans.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  most  un- 
yielding rigor,  since  the  profligate  nobility 
perpetrated  assassinations  without  hesita- 
tion, and  plundered  the  people  without 
mercy.  But,  with  the  pride  of  the  great, 
whom  he  humbled,  and  tlie  avarice,  which 
his  commercial  regulations  exasperated, 
was  now  connected  the  discontent  of  the 
country  people,  excited  by  his  establish- 
ment of  mono|)olies,  which,  however,  was 
done  only  to  counteract  the  actual  mo- 
no|  oly  of  the  English.  The  discontented 
vine-ciresseni  connnitted  excesses  in  Opor- 
to; but  Pouibal  suppressed  the  riots  by 


the  most  comprebensive  laws  ajnunst  trea- 
ton,  which  made  the  will  of  the  king 
valid  against  all  constitutions  end  pri?i- 
leges.  He  also  exposed,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Europe,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuiii 
(who  endeavored  to  persuade  the  pubfic 
that  he  was  Antichrist),  in  their  govern- 
ment in  Paraguay.  In  his  txposi  of  this 
matter,  there  are,  certainly,  many  exag- 
gerations;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  | 
fathers  ruled  these  provinces  much  bet^ 
than  the  government  of  Spain  or  Portutal 
would  have  done.  Carvalho  finally  de- 
termined to  remove  tlie  Jesuits  entirelj 
from  the  person  of  the  king.  They  were 
deprived  of  the  place  of  confessorB^  and  ' 
were  ordered  (September  16^  1757)  to  re- 
tire to  their  colleges.  Several  Portuguese 
grandees,  who  had  joined  in  ininsues 
a^nst  the  minister,  were  banished  from 
Lisbon.  Pombal  now  pushed  his  ineas- 
lu^  with  vigor;  as  his  attempts  to  en- 
courage agriculture  had  been  tinsuccese- 
ful,  he  proceeded  to  extirpate  the  vine, 
and  was,  finally,  completely  victorioui. 
A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king; 
who  was  wounded  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember dd,  1758,  by  assassins,  whose  blows 
he  escaped  only  through  the  fidelity  of 
his  attendant,  or  the  fiight  of  his  raules^ 
delivered  the  minister^  nKntal  enemies 
into  his  hands.  Three  months  after  the 
attempt,  Pombal,  on  the  night  of  the  cele- 
bration of  his  daughter's  marriage,  at 
which  the  principal  nobilinr  were  present, 
arrested  the  marquis  of  Tavoni  and  his 
family,  the  Jesuit  Malagrida,  and,  the 
next  day,  the  duke  of  Aveiro  and  otbera. 
The  minister  and  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal  conducted  the 
examination,  and,  after  a  hasty  trial,  a 
dreadful  sentence  was  passed,  and  exe- 
cuted before  the  castle  of  Belem  ( Januair 
13th,  1759).  The  duke  of  Aveiro  and 
the  marquis  of  Tavora  were  broken  od 
tlie  wheel,  as  the  principals  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  the  sons  and  the  son-in-law,  with 
the  servants  of  the  former,  were  strangled,  | 
as  accomplices ;  the  wife  of  tlie  marquis 
was  beheaded,  and  a  servant  of  the  duke 
burnt,  as  were  also  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
others.  The  Jesuits  were  suspected  of 
being  the  authors  of  the  plot ;  but  the  ma^ 
quis  of  Tavora,  who  had  thrown  out  some 
accusations  against  them,  hail  retracted 
them  in  writing.  Still  the  minister  de> 
nounced  them  to  the  po|ie,  as  the  contri- 
vers of  tlie  scheme,  and  not  being  able  V 
procure  immediately  a  bull,  pennittiog 
the  secular  tribunals  to  proceed  agaioft  ' 
tliciii,  he  caused  some  of  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  prison.    Malagrida,  who  bad 
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od  the  death  of  the  king,  was 
ted  to  the  flames  by  the  iuquisi- 
burat  in  1761.  Ponibal  had  al- 
dished  the  whole  onier  from  the 
f  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the 
a  royal  decree,  of  September  3d, 
d,  as  they  did  not  coiriply  with 
late,  caused  them  to  Ixi  seized  by 
and  transported,  to  the  number 

0  the  States  of  the  Church.  These 
igs  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  dis- 
h  the  pope;  in  1760,  Pombal 
ed  the  papal  nuncio  beyond  the 
and  was  on  the  i)oint  of  dissolv- 
nnexion  with  Rome,  when  Clem- 
[  died,  and  Clement  XIV,  liis 
r,  abolislied  the  order  in  1773. 

was  soon  after  involved  in  a 
r  with  Spain,  and,  at  a  sulisequent 

1  a  second  war,  on  account  ol*the 
B  hauffhty  conduct  towards  that 
eoL  The  Portuguese  aniiy  re- 
Q  entirely  new  organization,  and 
ications  on  the  frontiers  were  put 
ter  condidon.  Pombal  was  no 
re  in  his  eflbrts  to  improve  the 
in  every  relation,  and  paid  \nir- 
ttention  to  the  schools;  he  also 
the  censorship  less  strict,  and,  by 
1773,  established  the  toleration 

;rt8  to  Christianity,  who  had  be- 
I  treated  as  secret  Jew8,  and  de- 
ay  civil  privileges.  Pnyects  of 
and  of  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
ntedly  attempted  his  lif(;,  and  his 
ilacing  on  the  throne  die  prince 
,  the  grandson  of  the  queen,  cc- 
be  rest  of  his  public  life.  Jo- 
whose  daughter  was  the  bitter 
f  Pombal,  died  February  24, 1777, 
minister  was  dismissed.  The 
oners,  whom  he  had  iijcarcenitcd, 
number,  were  released,  and  all 
lations  were  abolished,  so  that 
sunk  back  into  its  former  state 
ility.  Pombal  transferred  to  the 
ueen  a  treasure  of  78,000,000 
,  and  a  well  9;*ganized  state, 
hate  of  his  enemi(\s  was  more 
than  his  services.  The  Portu- 
)bility  left  no  means  untried  to 
m  to  the  scaftbld.  The  queen 
n  examination  to  be  made  into 
of  the  assassins  of  the  king,  and 
saved  himself  only  by  exhibiting 
inal  proofs  of  the  con8()iracy, 
ad  not  been  mode  public.  The 
id  persecuted  Pombal  retained 
and  his  estates,  and,  retiring  into 
of  Pombal,  occupied  himself 
gand  in  works  of  charity.  He 
re^  Blay  8,  1782,  in  the  eighty- 


fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  history  has 
been  misrepresented  by  his  Italian  biog- 
rapher, an  ex-Jesuit,  and  in  iheAiecdoUB 
du  Minisitrt  dt  Pombal  (Warenw,  1784). 
See  UMminislrtUion  du  Marquis  dt  Pom- 
hal  (Amsterdam,  1788,  4  vols.). 

Pomegranate  ( punica  granatum).  In 
its  wild  state,  this  is  a  dense  spiny  shrub, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  but,  when  cultivated 
witli  care,  and  in  a  favorable  climate,  it 
attains  double  these  dimensions.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  north 
of  A  fries,  and  thence  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Italy.  By  the  Romans  it  was 
culled  malum  Punicum,  or  CarUiaginian 
apple,  and  tlie  country  adjacent  to  Car- 
thage was  tlien  celebrated  for  its  produc- 
tion. Tlie  leaves  are  opposite,  lanceolate, 
entire  and  smooth ;  the  flowers  ai'e  of  a 
brilliant  red,  large,  and  almost  sessile ;  the 
fruit,  when  cultivated,  attains  the  size  of  a 
large  apple,  and  has  a  tliick  coriaceous 
rind,  crowned  at  the  summit  widi  the 
teeth  of  the  persistent  calyx.  It  is  flUed 
widi  a  multitude  of  small  red  seeds,  and 
the  pulp  is  more  or  less  acid,  and  slightly 
ostringent.  The  pomegranate  is  now  nat- 
uralized as  well  us  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  a  great  part  of  tlie  south  of 
Europe,  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit;  and, 
even  in  those  climates  where  this  does  not 
attain  pcrteclion,  die  beauty  of  the  flowers 
renders  it  a  favorite  ornamental  shrub. 
Numerous  remarkable  varieties  have  been 
protluced,  difTering  in  the  beauty  of  Uieir 
ilowei-s,  and  in  the  taste  and  quality  of  the 
fruit.  The  |K)niegranate,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, sometimes  attains  an  enonnous 
size.  A  cooling  and  agreeable  beverage 
is  made  of  the  juice  mixed  wiUi  water 
and  sugar  or  honey.  Another  species 
(P.  iwna)  inhabits  the  West  Indies  and 
Gpiuna,  where  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
hedge  plant.  The  flowers  and  fmit  aro 
very  small.  These  two  plants,  by  them- 
selves, constitute  a  distinct  natural  family. 

PoMERAMA  (in  Gernmn,  Powmern) ;  a 
duchy  belonging  to  Prussia,  having  Meck- 
lenburg on  the  west,  Brandenburg  on  the 
south,  West  Prussia  on  the  east,  and  the 
liultic  on  the  north.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Otler  into  Anterior  or  Hither  Pomerania 
lVorpommem\  and  Hinder  or  Farther 
Pomerania  (tlintervommem).  It  contain- 
ed, in  1828,  a  |K>puiaUon  of  877,555,  prin- 
cipally Protestants,  on  12,000  square  miles. 
It  is  a  low  and  almost  level  country.  The 
Oder  (q.  v.)  is  the  principal  river.  The 
soil  is  in  general  sandy  and  indiflerent. 
The  mineral  productions  are  unimportant, 
and  the  manufactures  inconsiderable.  The 
comnieree,  of  which  Stettin  (q.  v.)  is  tho 
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centre,  is  of  more  consequence.  The 
principal  productions  are  com,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco  and  wood :  besides  these  articles, 
cattle,  butter,  wool,  &c.,  are  e^tported. 
Pomerania  is  divided  into  three  govern- 
ments, Stettin,  Koslin  and  Stralsund. 
The  duchy  was  claimed  by  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  in  1637,  on  the  extinction  of 
its  ducal  house,  but  it  was  occupied  by 
Sweden  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
Farther  Pomerania  was  retained  by  that 
power  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Prus- 
sia acquired  a  large  part  of  Farther  Pom- 
erania by  the  peace  of  Stockholm  (17^), 
and,  in  1815,  obtained  the  remainder  from 
Denmark  (to  whom  it  had  been  ceded  by 
Sweden)  in  exchange  for  Lauenburg,  and 
a  sum  of  money.  Since  1823,  Pomera- 
nia has  provincial  estates,  and  the  present 
king  of  Prussia  has  abolished  slavery. 
The  Pomeranians  are  partly  Germans  and 
partly  Cassubious,  or  descendants  of  the 
old  Vandlds,  with  a  peculiar  dialect  (See 
PrussuL) 

PoMFRET,  John,  an  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  Bedfordshire  in  1667,  studied  at 
keen's  college,  Cambridge,  and  took  or- 
ders. He  died  in  1703.  His  Choice  has 
been  highly  popular.  His  poems  were 
publishedi  in  1699,  and  some  additional 
pieces  appeared  aller  his  death. 

PoMOLOQT ;  a  word  much  in  use  in 
France  and  Germany  for  that  branch  of 
gardening  which  embraces  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  ( pomaceeBy  dm- 
pace<£j  baccifer<B\  and,  of  course,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fruits  themselves.  There 
exist  many  pomological  societies,  much 
the  same  as  the  English  and  American 
horticultural  societies,  though  the  former, 
as  the  name  implies  direct  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 

Pompadour,  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poiss«n, 
marchioness  de ;  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV, 
in  whose  aflections  she  succeeded  Mad. 
dc  Chateauroux.  She  was  bom  in  1720, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  kept  mistress 
by  a  farmer  of  Fert6-sous-Jouare,  who 
had  made  a  tolerable  fortune  in  the 
com  trade,and  was  accused  of  some  frauds. 
In  1741,  slie  was  married  to  a  sous-Jermier 
(r^tiolcs.  She  was  well  educated,  sensible, 
amiable,  rich  in  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  gifled  by  nature  with  a  good 
heart  and  a  good  understanding.  ^  1  know 
her  well,"  said  Voltaire :  "  I  was  the  confl- 
dent  of  her  love.  She  declared  to  me  that 
she  had  always  had  a  secret  presentiment 
that  she  should  be  loved  by  the  king,  and 
thi(t,without  well  knowing  why,  she  had  felt 
a  violent  inclination  in  his  favor."  This 
notion,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  was 


somewhat  wild,  seems  to  bare  been  nM 
by  her  often  seeing  the  king  at  the  chase 
in  the  forest  of  SenarL  Toumebero,  her 
mother's  lover,  had  a  country  seat  in  the 
vicinity.  Mad.  d'l^tioles  made  her  appea^ 
ance  in  a  sort  of  a  calash,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  king,  who  frequently  sent 
her  game.  She  was  finally  presented  to 
the  king,  whose  fiivor  she  soon  entirely 
engrossed.  In  1745,  she  appeared  it 
court  under  the  title  of  marchioness  of 
Pompadour.  Here  she  enjoyed  the  high- 
est consideration,  but  did  not  at  first  inter- 
fere in  political  afiairs,  satisfied  with  ap- 
pearing as  the  patroness  of  learning  and 
the  arts.  She  collected  books,  picturei 
and  curiosities,  and  encouraged  the  w0a- 
tudon  of  the  military  school,  of  wfaieh 
Paris  du  Veraey  was  the  founder.  But, 
when  her  charms  began  to  fade,  and  ahe 
could  only  maintain  her  influence  with 
the  king  by  fumishing  him  other  objeefe 
for  the  gmtification  of  his  passions,  At 
tumed  her  attention  to  state  affaire.  She 
filled  the  most  important  oflices  with  her 
favorites,  and  contributed  to  produce 
those  evils  which  afterwards  pressed  eo 
heavily  on  France.  It  ia  said  to  btve 
been  principally  owing  to  her  that  France 
became  involved  in  the  war  ajnunst  Fred- 
eric II.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa  bad 
propitiated  her  favor  by  writing  to  ber 
with  her  own  hand.  The  burdens  and 
sufi'erings  which  this  war  brought  upon 
France  must  be  laid  at  her  door,  since 
she  removed  Bern  is,  who  was  in  favor  of 
peace,  and  supplied  his  place  by  Cboiseul, 
cflected  the  recall  of  marshal  d'Estrto  at 
the  moment  of  triumph,  and  promoted 
incapable  generals  to  the  command.  She 
died  in  17G4,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years,  little  regretted  by  the  king  (see 
Louis  XV \f  and  hated  and  reviled  by  the 
nation.  The  memoirs  and  lettere  which 
apiieared  under  her  name  are  not  geoo- 
ine,  but  are  attributed  to  the  younger  Cre^ 
billon.  (Sec  the  Memoires  of  Mad.  Cam- 
pan,  and  those* of  Du  Hausset^ 

Pompeii  ;  an  ancient  city  of^  Campaniei, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  commem^ 
which  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  ettrth- 
quuke,  A.  D.  G3,  aud,  together  with  Herco* 
luueuni,  was  buried  by  a  stream  of  bfi^ 
or  rather  by  a  shower  of  adies,  A.  D.  7% 
and  first  discovered  in  1748.  It  lies  aboot 
twelve  miles  south-east  from  Napto 
Pompeii  is  said  to  have  been  founded  ^ 
the  Opici,  and,  at  a  later  period,  wis  !■ 
the  possession  of  the  Samnites,  Who,  faer- 
iug  revolted,  were  replaced  by  Ronsi 
colonists.  Although  a  less  considefiUi 
city  than  Uerculaueum,  it  contaiiMd  tB0f 
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rkfl  of  art,  a  large  theatre,  and 
udflome  buildings.  (For  an  ac- 
'  the  excavations,  see  Hercukme- 
he  excavations  are  still  continued, 
of  ashes  was  about  eighteen  feet 
.  Although  two  thiras  are  sUil 
it  is  estimated  that  the  town  was 
uutera  of  a  mile  in  length  by 
alf  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  walb 
a  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
Ive  thick,  and  contained  several 
tes,  of  which  six  have  been  un- 
Tweuty  streets,  fiflcen  feet 
ived  %vith  lava,  and  having  foot- 
three  feet  broad,  have  also  been 
d.  The  houses  are  joined  te- 
nd are  generally  only  two  stories, 
races  for  roofs.  The  fronts  are 
>p6,  with  inscriptions,  frescoes  and 
Its  of  eveiy  kind.  The  principal 
re  in  the  rear:  in  the  centre  is  a 
rhich  often  contains  a  marble 
Iq  some  of  the  houses  tiie 
ave  been  found  very  richly  oma- 

A  forum,  surrounded  witli  hand- 
jildings,  two  tlieatres,  an  arena, 

batiis,  fountains,  statues,  urns, 
of  all  sorts,  &C.,  have  been  dis- 

Most  of  the  objects  of  curiosity 
en  deposited  in  the  museums  of 
and  Portici:  among  them  are  a 
mber  of  manuscripts.  It  is  prob- 
t  most  of  the  inhabitants  escai>ed, 
skeletons  have  been  found. — For 
ofiNinatiou,  see  Gell  and  Gaudy's 
ma  (London,  1817—19),  and  the 
ies,  conducted  by  the  former.  Pom- 
partx,  Loudon,  1831);  Wilkins's 
/  ^^^TV*^^  '  Cooke's  Delineations 
I,  lfS7,  2  vols.,  folio,  90  plates) ; 
luot  of  P.  in  the  Lib.  of  Entertain. 
;  Bibent's  Plan  of  Pompeii  (Paris, 
lowing  the  progress  of  tne  excava- 
m  17&  to  1825 ;  and  Goro's  Han- 
I  durck  Pomwji  (Vienna,  1825). 
BT  (Cneus  Ponipeius),  sumanicd 
It  Magnus),  bom  B.  C.  107,  was 
of  Cnetia  Pomficius  Strabo,  an 
lenl,  but  hated  for  his  severity  and 

The  younff  Pompey  had  receiv- 
I  nature  a  pleasing  person,  and  a 

dignity,  and  eariy  displayed  tal- 
ich  promised  him  equal  success  iu 
I  and  the  forum.  He  first  scr\'- 
r  his  father,  who  commanded  an 
^Biost  Cinna,  in  the  neighborhood 
A  'during  the  Marian  war.  Here 
owly  escaped  being  assassinated 
omnde  Terentius,  who  had  been 
r  Qnoa  to  murder  father  and  son. 
neeived  ioformadon  of  the  plot, 
doned  bia  tent  in  the  evening  and 


secured  his  father's  life,  by  stationing  a 
guard  round  the  pnetorium.  Soon  af- 
ter a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  amdy,  and 
the  soldiers  had  formed  the  resolution  to 
desert  their  obnoxious  commander;  but 
Pompey,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen  years 
of  age,  presented  himself  among  the  riot- 
ers, and,  after  trying  remonstrances  and 
prayers  without  effect,  threw  himself  be- 
fore the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  declared 
that  they  should  go  out  only  over  hia 
body.  This  finnness  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect By  his  gracious  words  and  manner, 
he  reconciled  the  soldiers  to  his  father, 
who  soon  afler  perished  by  lightning. 
The  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna  gain^ 
the  ascendency,  and  deluged  Rome  with 
blood.  Pompey,  who  had  retired  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Picenum,  where  his  es- 
tates lay,  raised  a  body  of  troops  on  his 
own  account,  on  the  approach  of  Sylla, 
and  compelled  the  neighboring  cities  to 
declare  themselves  for  Uiis  general.  His 
popularity  enabled  him  to  raise  three 
legions,  witli  whicli  he  joined  Sylla  in 
Campania.  Three  leaders  of  the  opposite 
party  hod  attempted  to  obstruct  his  march, 
but  he  defeated  them  successively,  and 
was  received  by  Sylla  with  the  highest 
marks  of  esteem,  ond  saluted  by  him  as 
imptraUjT,  oltliough  he  had  not  yet  attain- 
ed the  senatorial  age,  being  but  twenty- 
three  years  old.  A  series  of  sanguinary 
engagements  ensued,  by  which  the  Marian 
faction  was  annihilated  in  Italv,  and  Sylla 
became  the  absolute  master  of  Rome.  To 
bind  Pomi)oy  more  closely  to  his  interests, 
Sylla  persuaded  him  to  divorce  his  wife 
Antistia,  and  to  marr}'  his  own  step-daugh- 
ter iEmilia.  It  wua  fortunate  for  Potii- 
pey's  fame  that  he  was  employed,  while 
Sylla  was  perpetrating  his  atrocities  in  the 
capital,  in  Sicily  against  the  Marian  gen- 
eral PeqKJuna,  He  drove  Perpenua  ironj 
the  island,  and  won  the  aft*ection  of  the 
Sicilians  by  his  clemency.  The  Marian 
party  had,  meanwhile,  collected  in  force 
m  Africa,  under  Domitius  Ahenoborbus, 
and  received  aid  from  the  kingof  Numid- 
ia.  Sylla  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
intrusting  the  command  in  tliat  province 
to  Pompey.  Making  a  sudden  attack  on 
Domitius,  at  the  head  of  five  legions,  ho 
dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces, 
stormed  his  camp,  killed  Domitius,  took 
the  Numidian  king  captive,  and  gave  his 
dominions  to  one  of  his  own  jwrtisans. 
This  rapid  and  decisive  success,  which 
occupied  only  fourteen  days,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Sylla,  who  conmianded  him  to 
dismiss  his  forces  and  return  to  Rome. 
But  the  soldiers,  who  saw  their  hopes  of 
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plunder  disappointed,  broke  out  into  a 
mutin}',  and  were  reduced  to  obedience 
only  by  Pompey's  threat  to  kill  hitp8elf,if 
they  persisted  in  their  designs.  On  his 
l^tum,  Pompey  was  received  by  "Sylla 
with  every  mark  of  fkvor.   According  to 

I  Plutarch,  it  was  from  Sylla,  but,  according 
to  Livy,  from  his  flatterers,  that  Potnpey  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Magnus^  which  he 
thenceforward  continued  to  bear.  The 
jealousy  of  the  dictator  was,  however,  re- 
vived, when  the  former  demanded  a  tri- 
umph. Sylla  declared  to  him  tliat  he 
should  oppose  this  claim  with  all  his  pow- 
er ;  but  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  reply, 
that  the  people  were  more  ready  to  wor- 
ship the  rising  than  the  setting  sun,  and 
Sylla  yielded.  Pompey  therefore  obtain- 
ed the  honor  of  a  triumpli,  akhough  be 
was  the  first  Roman  who  had  been  admit- 
ted to  it  without  possessing  a  higher  dig- 
nity than  that  of  knighthoml,  and  was  not 
yet  of  the  legal  age  to  be  received  into  the 
senate.  Syflia  soon  ailer  abdicated  tlie 
dictatprship,  and,  at  the  consular  election, 

.  had  the  mortification  to  feel  his  rival's  as- 
cendency.  He  revengetl  himself  by  jmiss- 

.  ing  him  over  in  his  will ;  but  Pompey  was 
magnanimous  enough  to  respect  the  dead, 
and  used  his  mfluence  to  have  his  body 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  with  the 
greatest  pomp.  New  troubles  soon  broke 
out,  occasioned  principally  by  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  the  consul  Lepidus,  who 
aimed  at  supreme  power.  Lepidus  lefl 
Rome,  and  placed  hi  i  rise  if  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  but  was  defeated  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  consul  Catulus  and  Pompey. 
Tiie  latter  was  tlien  commanded  to  march 
against  M.  Junius  Brutus  (father  of  the 
celebrated  M.  Brutus),  who  commanded  a 
body  of  troops  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the 
interest  of  Lepi<iu8.  Pomj)ey  conijKUled 
him  to  surrender,  and  put  him  to  death, 
notwithstanding  tliat  he  had  promised 
him  a  safe  couduct.  A  ))eriod  of  quiet 
now  followed,  and  Catulus  endeavored  to 
oblige  Pompey  to  dismiss  his  troojis. 
This  the  latter  evaded,  under  various  jire- 
tenccs,  until  the  progress  of  Sertorius,  for- 
merly a  general  in  the  service  of  Mariuj*, 
in  S{)ain,  induced  tlic  B<Miatc  toaend  Pom- 
pey, now  thirty  years  of  age,  to  the  sup- 
portof  Metellus,  who  was  unequal  to  co[ye 
with  so  able  an  adversar}'.  He  was  iu- 
veste<l  with  proconsular  jwwcr.  The  two 
commanders,  who  acted  iridependenily  of 
each  other,  though  with  a  mutual  good 
understanding,  were  both  defeated  through 
Che  superior  activity  and  skill  of  Sertorius. 
Pompey  lost  two  battles,  and  was  peison- 
allj  ia  danger}  and,  as  long  as  Sertorius 


was  alive,  the  war  was  contini 
little  success.  But  Sertorius  havi 
murdered  by  his  own  officers,  i 
ceeded  in  the  command  by  P 
Pompey  soon  brought  the  strugj 
end.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  th 
war  was  raping:  Crassus  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  S 
the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  not 
lefl  for  Pompey  but  to  complete 
struction  of  tlie  remnants  of  ih 
forces;  yet  he  assumed  the  mrr 
triumph,  and  displayed  so  little 
tion  in  his  success,  that  he  was  s 
of  wishing  to  tread  in  the  steps 
He  triumphed  a  second  time, 
chosen  consul  B.  C.  70,  althougl 
yet  held  none  of  those  civil  office 
which  it  was  customary  to  pai 
consulship.  His  colleague  was 
and  both  of  them  courted  the 
Crassus  by  his  profuse  largesses,  f 
pey  by  the  restoration  of  the  tril 
and  other  popular  institutions, 
course  of  the  year,  when  the  cens 
according  to  custom,  engaged  in 
release  from  service  to  such  ki 
had  served  the  time  required,  Po 
peared  before  them,  in  his  consu 
)md  leading  his  horse  by  his  brid 
censor  asked  him — **  Pompey  il 
have  you  served  the  time  req 
law?"  "Yes,"  answered  he,  "ai: 
der  my  own  coninioiul."  This 
was  received  with  a  general  shoi 
plause :  tlie  censors  rose  from  th 
and  accompanied  him,  amidst  t 
matious  of  the  multitude,  to  h 
Two  years  afivr  the  exiMratiou  oi 
sulship,  the  pirates,  encouruge< 
Mithridatic  war,  had  become  so 
in  the  Mediterranean  tliat  they  c 
a  regular  warfare  along  n  great  < 
coast,  and  were  masters  of 1000  gi 
400  towns.  The  tribune  Gnhinii 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pom 
posed  that  an  individual  (whose 
did  not  mention)  should  be  iiivet 
extraonliimry  powers  by  sea  and 
three  years,  to  put  an  end  to  tlic 
of  the  pirates.  Several  friends  oi 
Btitution  sfioke  witli.  warmth  ag 
pix)I>ositioii ;  but  it  wos  carried  1 
niajority,  and  tlie  |)ower  was  con 
Pom|)ey,  with  the  title  of  pmco 
four  months  he  cleared  tiie  se 
ships  of  the  pirates,  got  {Kxssessio 
fortresses  and  towns,  set  free 
nurnlier  of  prisoners:,  and  took 
20,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  loss  | 
than  humanely,  he  assigned  tli 
towns  of  Cihcia  and  other  [ 
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'faich  hod  been  abandoned  by  their  in- 
abitanls,  and  tljtis  deprived  them  of  ony 
pportunity  of  returning  to  their  former 
June.  Meanwhile,  the  war  n{^inst 
[ithridatea  had  Uoen  curried  on  with  va- 
OU8  fortune,  and,  although  Lucullus  had 
iiahed  the  enemy  hnnl,  yet  the  latter  still 
•und  new  means  to  continue  the  contest 
'be  tribune  ManiliuH  then  pro|K)sed  that 
onipey  aliould  Ijc  placed  over  Lucullus 
I  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithrida- 
8  and  Tigranes,  and  likewise  over  all  the 
iier  Roman  generals  in  the  ^Vsiatic  prov- 
icea,  and  that  all  the  amiies  in  that  quar- 
r  ahoidd  be  under  his  control,  at  the 
line  time  that  he  retained  the  supreme 
rnimond  by  sea.  This  was  a  greater  ac- 
jnaulation  of  |)ower  tlrnn  hod  ever  been 
itniated  to  any  Roman  citizen,  and  sev- 
distinguisht^l  men  were  resolved  to 
ppose  a  proposition  so  dangerous  to  iree- 
Jtn  with  their  whole  iuiluence :  but 
ompey  was  so  high  in  the  |K>[>ular 
iTor  that,  on  the  day  appointed  fur  the 
xiaideration  of  t}io  proposition,  only 
[ortenaius  and  Catulus  hod  the  cour- 
to  apeak  against  it,  while  Cicero, 
hoped  to  obtain  the  consulttliip 
irough  the  support  of  the  Poini)eiaii 
iity,  adrocated  it  witli  all  his  eloquence, 
dd  Ca»ar,  to  whom  such  deviations  from 
le  constitution  were  acceptable,  used  all 
m  influence  in  favor  of  it.  Cicero's  ora- 
on  pro  lege  Manilin  contains  a  sketch  of 
binpey*ri  jHiblic  life,  with  tlie  most  splen- 
ideuJogy  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  made  on 
ny  indiridual.  Tlie  law  was  adopted  by 
U  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  with  assumed 
iluctanre,  yieldefl  to  the  wishes  of  his 
iHow-citizeufl.  lie  arrived  in  Asia  H.  C. 
ff  nsceived  the  command  from  Lucullus, 
fao  wan  the  leas  able  to  conceal  his  cha- 
in as  pompey  industriously  abolished  all 
I  regulations.  (8oe  Mithridatat,)  Tlie 
ng  was  driven  from  his  strongholds,  de- 
ibMl  witli  the  loss  of  his  camp,  and  coui- 
Uecl  to  flee  into  the  country  l>eyond  the 
flpiao.  Pompey,  who  had,  at  the  same 
le^  detached  Tigrnnes  from  his  allinnco 
tb  Mithridates,  and  placed  his  kiiiirdom 
ihe  disposition  of  the  Romans,  folio w- 
Mhhridates  to  Scythia,  und  waged  wnr 
'twu  years  with  the  warlike  inhabitants 
chat  repon.  He  then  returned  to  Pon- 
I,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  kirig- 
nif  aiid  couTerted  Syria  into  a  Roman 
rvrhicp.  At  the  invitotion  of  the  two 
Dtheni  Aristobulus  and  Ilyrcanus,  who 
limed  tJie  throne  of  Judtea,  heup|»eariMl 
thst  country  to  settle  the  dispute.  Af- 
r  A  three  montlis*  aiege,  he  took  Jenisn- 
n  bjr  fltomiiOiid  conferred  on  Hyrcaiius 
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the  dignity  of  high-priesL  In  Uio  mean 
time,  Mithridatrs,  reduced  to  desjuiir,  had 
|K)isoned  himself,  and  thus  ended  tlie  war. 
At\er  Pom[)ey  hud  settled  the  affairs  of 
Asia,  ho  visited  Grt^ece,  where  he  heard 
the  orators  and  ))oet8,  and  dispkiyed  liis 
res|>ect  for  philosophy  by  making  u  valu- 
able gjfl  to  the  city  oV  Alliens.  He  then 
returned  to  luiiy,  di8misse<i  his  anny,  to 
quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  citizens, 
as  soon  as  he  landed  ut  Rnindusium  (U. 
C.  61 ),  and  entered  Rome  us  a  private  mon. 
The  whole  <*iiy  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  acclamation.  His 
claim  of  a  triumph  was  admitted  without 
ofiposition  ;  and  never  had  Rome  yet  wit- 
nessed such  a  splendid  display  as' on  the 
two  days  of  his  triumplial  nnK;e8iiion. 
Captive  kings  and  nobirs  walked  l>efore 
his  chariur,  und  the  ^:poiI9  which  were 
fK)ure<1  into  the  public  irt^osurj'  amounted 
to  uii  enormous  sum.  AHer  the  triumph, 
PomjM^y  allowed  all  llm  cajiiives  to  return 
to  thc'ir  country  except  'I'igranesand  Aris- 
tobuliis.  His  plan  now  was,  under  the  np- 
IMiarunceofa  private in(Iividual,to  maintain 
the  first  place  in  the  state  ;  but  he  found 
olistucles  on  several  sides.  Lucullus  and 
Crassus  were  su[)erior  to  him  in  wealth ; 
the  zealous  republicans  looked  upon  him 
with  suspicion  ;  Ca?sar  was  layinc  the 
foundations  of  his  future  greatness.  Pom- 
pey was  therefore  driven  to  artifices  of  all 
sorts,  und  attached  the  profligate  Clpdius 
to  his  interest.  Ciesar,  on  bis  return  from 
S|>ain,  aspin.'d  to  the  consulship.  To  ef- 
fect his  purpose,  he  reconciled  Pompey 
and  Crassus  with  each  other,  and  united 
with  them  in  forming  the  coalition  which 
is  known  mnler  the  name  of  the Jirst  tri- 
itmviraic.  He  was  chr)sen  consul  (15.  C. 
59),  and,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Julia  with  Pompey,  secMued  to  have  se- 
cured his  union  with  that  genei*al.  From 
this  time  Pomjiey  countenanced  measures 
which,  as  a  good  citizen,  he  should  ha%-e 
of»|)os<?d  as  subven^ive  of  fi-eedom.  He 
allowed  his  own  eulogist,  (>icen>,  to  be 
driven  into  banishment  by  tlie  trilnsneClo- 
diiis;  but,  liaving  afterwards  himself  quar- 
relled with  ( -loilius,  he  had  the  former  re- 
called. He  supported  the  illeg;d  imuiina- 
tion  of  Ctesar  to  a  five  years'  command 
in  Gaul ;  the  fatal  couMMpiences  of  this 
complianee  afterwards  ap|M'ared.  To 
maintain  their  power,  Pompey  and  Cnis- 
sus  were  a  si'cond  time  candidates  for  the 
consulship,  witieh  they  olitained,  though 
not  without  vi«>lence  (K  C.  r)r>).  Af\er 
the  expinition  (»f  their  year,  Crussus  went 
to  his  •rnveniment  in  Asia,  while  Pompey, 
to  whom  Spain  was  assigned,  remained  at 
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Rome,  and  exhibited  shows  to  the  people. 
Yet  he  did  not  entirely  trust  to  the  popu- 
lar favor,  but  maintained  an  army  to  keep 
the  citizens  in  awe.  The  €ai^  of  Crassus 
in  Partliia  left  but  two  masters  to  the  Ro- 
man world ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Julia  in 
childbed,  these  friends  became  rivals. 
Poiripey,  however,  still  retained  so  much 
good  will  towards  Coesar,  that  he  sent  him 
two  legions  to  supply  his  losses.  As  the 
troubles  increased  in  the  capital,  it  was  the 
wish  of  some  that  Pompey  should  be 
named  dictator ;  but  Cuto  proposed,  as  a 
more  regular  mode  of  proceeding,  to  name 
him  sole  consul,  which  was  done  B.  C. 
52.  As  Csesar's  reputation  as  a  general 
an<l  his  favor  with  the  people  contin- 
ually increased,  Pompey  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  influence  by  a  union  with 
the  principal  families.  With  this  view, 
he  marrie<l  Cornelia,  widow  of  the  young 
Crassus,  and  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
whom  he  made  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship; and  he  procured  a  rejection  by 
the  senate  of  Cessar's  request  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  command  in  Gaul.  The 
most  important  offices  were  filled,  by  his 
influence,  with  the  enemies  of  Caesar,  and 
he  recalled  the  two  legions  which  he  had 
lent  him.  It  was  now  proposed  that  lK>th 
should  lay  down  their  commands ;  but 
Pompey's  adherents  objected  thatCrosar's 
time  had  already  expired,  while  Pompey's 
had  not.  It  wjis  soon  evident  that  they 
were  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  that 
neither  was  inclined  to  return  to  a  private 
station.  Lucan,  wiio  in  his  sentiments 
was  a  Pompcian,  says  that  Pompey  could 
not  bear  an  equal  nor  Cffisar  a  supt^rior. 
The  former  had  certainly  the  forms  of  the 
law  on  his  side,  since  the  senate  had  re- 
called Caesar,  and  confirmed  Pompey  in 
his  command.  In  actual  strength,  the 
two  rivals  were  very  unequal.  Pomjiey 
had  never  been  equal  in  ability  to  Ctesar, 
and  was  now  but  the  shadow  of  a  great 
name.  He  himself  was  not  conscious  of 
this  decline  of  his  influence ;  and  when 
Ciceit),  who  found  him  deaf  to  all  pro|)o- 
s«'ds  of  acconnnodation,  asked  him  how  he 
thought  to  oppose  Cajsar,  he  replied,  **  I 
have  only  to  stamp  with  my  foot,  and  an 
army  will  arise  out  of  the  ground."  Cae- 
sar had  already  (B.  C.40J  laid  siege  to  Ra- 
venna, and  was  declareil  an  enemy  to  his 
country  by  the  senate,  which,  but  too 
late  for  the  activity  of  his  rival,  conunitted 
to  Pompey  the  defence  of  the  state.  Cae- 
sar piisse<i  the  Rubicon  (q.  v.),  and  ap- 
proached the  city.  In  sixty  days  he  sub- 
dued all  Italy.  Pompey,  liesieged  in 
Brundusium,  fled  to  Greece  where  he  col- 


lected a  numerous  army.  Cfesar  followed 
him,  first  offering  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, then  battle.  Pompey  deduied  both, 
and  encamped  before  Dyrrachium.  Ce- 
sar surrounded  him,  but  he  brbke  through 
the  enemy  and  escaped,  though  with  t 
heavy  loss.  They  finally  met  near  Pliir- 
salus,  in  Macedonia  (B.  C.  48).  Pompey 
had  been  forced  by  his  officers  to  eugace, 
and  showed  himself  unworthy  of  hisfonie. 
When  he  saW  his  troops  thrown  into  dis- 
order, he  retired  to  his  tent,  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupe&ction  till  the  approach 
of  the  conquerors  aroused  him  to  attend 
to  his  safety.  He  fled  through  Larissa  to 
the  sea,  and  sailed  to  Lesbos.  Here  he 
found  his  faithful  Cornelia,  with  whom 
and  some  frienda  he  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Asia.  At  Cyprus  a  council  wu 
held  in  regard  to  his  future  course.  Pom- 
pey wisheid  to  go  to  Parthia,  but,  on  the 
proposition  of  tlie  Greek  Theopbanes,  he 
proceeded  towards  Egypt,  where  he  might 
expect  a  favorable  reception  from  the 
young  Ptolemy,  whose  father  had  receiv- 
ed benefits  from  his  hands.  As  soon  as 
his  approach  to  Egypt  was  known,  the 
base  ministers  of  the  youthful  king  deter- 
mined to  possess  themselves  of  his  per- 
son, and  put  him  to  death.  On  his  arrival, 
a  boat  was  accordingly  sent,  with  Achil- 
las, tlie  Egyptian  general,  and  some  Ro- 
man fugitives,  inviting  him  to  laod. 
Pom|>ey  feared  treachery,  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  recede.  After  tenderly  taking 
leave  of  his  wife  and  his  son,  he  step|ied 
into  the  boat.  A  numerous  multitude  oo 
the  shore  awaited  his  approach;  but  betbie 
he  had  landed,  the  nmrderers  struck  him 
dowu.  Covering  his  head  witli  his  toga, 
he  expired  without  a  ^roan.  His  h&id 
was  separated  from  his  body,  and  the 
trmik  was  left  naked  on  the  shore.  \ 
faithful  freedman  and  a  Roman  soldier, 
who  had  served  under  Pompey,  collecied 
some  wood,  and  burned  the  sod  remaios 
of  him  who  had  once  been  the  master  fd 
Rome.  When  Caesar  arrived  in  Egjpt, 
the  head  of  his  enemy  was  sliowu  to  bito; 
but  he  turned  away  from  tlie  sight  with 
tears,  |>unished  his  murderers,  caused  the 
hea<l  to  be  sblenmly  interred,  and  overhii 
grave  erected  a  temple  to  Nemesis.  PoHh 
pey  was  fifty-nine  years  old  at  the  lime  of 
iiis  death ;  his  name  is  among  the  niort 
celebrated  of  anti(]uity  (clarum  et  venerdi' 
U  nomen  geniibus).  He  was  moderate  it 
pleasure,  free  from  extravagant  luxunr, 
and,  in  the  highest  pitch  ot  bis  fortuae, 
kind,  mild  and  humane,  when  not  earned 
away  by  parly  s[»irit.  His  genius  was  va- 
rious, and  his  mind  was  cultivated  by  phi- 
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id  letten.  If  he  was  not  a  true 
s  ambition  was  not  to  be  the  do- 
freedom,  but  the  chief  of  a  free 
wealth ;  or,  as  Lucan  says  of  him, 
Im,  9td  regnanlis.    Incapable  of 

himself  at  the  height  which  he 
ed,  he  fell  rapidly,  and  lost  some 
me  by  the  manner  of  his  fall, 
eft  two  sous,  Cneus  and  Sextus. 
er  lost  his  life  in  t)ie  battle  of 
the  latter,  after  Caesar's  deatii, 
iself  formidable  to  the  new  tri- 
f  sea,  and  was  finally  (B.  C.  35) 
ith,  bv  the  command  of  Antony, 
ia,  whither  he  had  fted. 
r's  Pillar.  (See  Column,) 
1IUS  Mela.  (See  Mela.) 
DE  Leoh,  Juao,  one  of  tlie  early 
liscoverers  in  America,  was  sent 
o  to  conquer  tlic  island  of  Porto 
d  havuig  there  amassed  great 
Bd  received  information  of  an 
lated  to  the  north,  in  which  there 
nculous  fountain  possessing  tiie 

restoring  youth  to  the  aged,  he 
1512,  in  quest  of  these  happy 
Although  he  was  unable  to  tiud 
tin  of  youth,  he  discovered  the 
0  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
q.  V.J  Ponce  returned  to  Spain, 
red  from  Ferdinand  i>emiis8ion 
B  the  island  of  Florida,  as  he 
3Ut  noon  after  returned  to  Porto 
'.)  without  making  any  attempts 
ation.  (See  Irviiig's  uiscovtrita 
npanioni  of  Colaiimu,) 
lUBRRT ;  since  lt)72,  the  capital 
;h  colony  in  the  £!ast  Indie8,on  the 
del  coast,  in  the  Carnatic,  lying 
f  and  diy  plain,  at  the  mouth  of 
icupan,  which  here  empties  into 
>f  Bengal;  lat.  IP  55^  N.;  Ion. 
.  It  was  first  built,  at  a  compar- 
icent  period,  by  some  fugitives 
upatam,  and  gradually  increas- 
[i  a  degree,  that  in  1701  it  con- 
,000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  has  since 

and  at  present  has  not  above 
babitaota,  who  occupy  diifercnt 
if  the  town,  acconling  to  national 
18  (Euro|>ean8,  Mouommedans, 
&C.).  Very  delicate  cotton  fabrics, 
iploy  about  5000  hands,  are  made 
wn  and  territory.  The  houses 
WD,  formerly  an  important  for- 

handsomely  built  in  the  Euro- 
i ;  and  there  are  here  several  Ro- 
tiolic  churches,  Hindoo  temples, 
•od  some  Eurofiean  institutions 
Bttioa.    The  roadstead  is  very 

there  Is  no  port.  The  tcrritor}-, 
•quare  miles,  contains  a  ^lopula- 


tion  of 8000  natives.  Pondicherry,  on  ac- 
count of  its  favorable  situation,  is,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  emporium  of  the  French 
commerce  -trith  India.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  1761,  restored 
in  \7Gi,  again  taken  in  1778,  again  restor- 
ed by  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783  ;  in 
1793,  it  was  taken  possesaion  of  by  the 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  in  connexion  with 
tl)e  English,  and  the  fortifications  were 
destroyed.  By  the  i)eace  of  Amiens 
(1802),  the  town  and  territory  were  again 
restored  to  France,  but  again  captured  bv 
the  English,  and  retained  until  1814. 
Since  that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the 
F»*nch,  who  are  bound,  by  the  |)eace  of 
Parih,  not  to  restore  the  fortifications,  and 
not  to  kee|:  i  larger  number  of  troops  than 
is  required  for  purf^oses  of  police. 

PopfGO.   (See  ^e.) 

Po:!»iATOwsKi ;  Uie  name  of  an  illustri- 
ous Polisli  family,  descended  from  an  Ital- 
ian stock.  Joseph  Salinguerra  (bom  16]2|, 
belonging  to  the  old  Italian  family  Torelh, 
having  settled  in  Poland,  after  the  murder 
of  all  his  house  by  Ranuzio  I,  duke  of 
Parma,  took  the  name  of  Eziolek,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Poniatowski,  from  an 
estate  Poniatow  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Albert  Poniatowski  and  Anna  Leczin- 
ska.  His  descendants  received  the  title  of 
prince  in  1764,  and  the  family  still  forms 
one  of  the  tliirty-six  Roman  ducal  and 
princely  families,  but  has  not  the  same 
privileges  wiili  the  thirty-five  others. — Sta- 
rddaust  count  Poniatowski  (bom  1678, 
died  1762]  is  known  for  his  connexion 
with  Charles  XII  (q.  v.),  whom,  after  the 
battle  of  Pultawa,  he  followed  into  Tur- 
key, and  as  whose  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople he  had  the  address  to  involve 
the  Porte  in  a  war  with  Russia.  Ho 
wrote  Remarquts  (Tun  Seigneur  Polonais 
8wr  VHistoire  de  Charles  All  par  VoUaire 
(Hague,  1741). — His  eldest  son,  Stanislaus 
II  Augustus  (born  1732),  the  favorite  of 
Catharine  II  (q.  v.),  was  elected  king  of 
Poland,  under  the  influence  of  Russian 
Imyonets,  in  1764.  He  was  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  with  good 
intentions,  but  without  the  energy  and 
firmness  of  purpose  necessary  to  sustain 
a  lolteriog  throne,  and  bridle  a  licentious 
nobility.  The  Czartorjski  family,  with 
which  he  was  connected,  had  sent  him  to 
Petersbure,  to  promote  the  election  of 
prince  Adam  Czartoryski  to  the  Polish 
thmiie,  on  wliich,  however,  the  handsome 
amlMissador  was  himself  seated  by  Catha- 
rine's fiivor,  and  the  Czartoryskis,  finding 
they  could  not  even  mle  in  his  name, 
began  to  intrigue  against  him.    His  at- 
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tempts  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
dissidents  (q.  v.),  and  to  introduce  some 
modifications  into  tlie  Polish  constitution, 
raised  a  powerful  party  against  him.  A 
confederation  was  accordingly  formed, 
which  was  put  down  by  Russian  troops, 
and  Poland  was  obliged  to  submit  toadis- 
advatitaguous  treaty  (1767) ;  but  new  con- 
federations, at  Bar  (see  Poland)^  Halicz 
and  Lublin,  involved  the  country  in  the 
Horrors  of  a  civil  war  (17(>8).  The  Cath- 
olic confederates  declared  the  throne  va- 
cant, and  a  body  of  conspirators,  under 
count  Pulaski  (q.v.)scized  the  person  of  the 
king  on  the  night  of  Nov.  3,  1771.  Being 
lefl  ulone  with  a  pei^son  by  the  name  of 
Koczuis>ki,the  king  persuaded  him  to  allow 
him  to  write  to  Warsaw,  whence  a  guard 
was  si.M)t  to  conduct  him  home.  Austrian 
and  Prussian  troops  now  filK^d  the  coun- 
try, and  moat  of  the  nobles,  therefore, 
abzindonod  Stanislaus,  and,  in  177:2,  in 
snile  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  and 
the  senate,  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
was  made  by  the  three  great  robbei's,Kus- 
aia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  king  was 
now  become  totally  dependent  on  the 
standing  council,  which  was  governed  by 
the  Russian  ambissador.  Tlie  Polish  no- 
bles at  length  discerned  the  true  means 
of  securing  the  inde|)endence  of  Poland. 
(See  Potocki,)  They  obtained  from  Fred- 
eric William  II  of  Prussia  a  promise  to 
stand  by  the  republic,  in  ca.se  it  should  be 
attacked  on  account  of  its  amendments 
of  the  constitution,  and  Prussia  gave  her 
consent  to  the  constitution  of  May  3, 171)1, 
which  had  t)een  accepted  by  Stanislaus. 
In  this  situation,  Stanislaus  conducted  with 
so  much  wisdom  and  dignity,  as  to  re- 
cover the  esteem  and  love  of  the  nation. 
He  also  seemed  d<^tennined  to  brave  the 
resentment  of  Catharine;  but,  the  con- 
nexion with  Prussia  having  Immju  broken, 
and  the  minority  of  the  diet,  which  was 
op])osed  to  the  constitution,  having  pro- 
cured a  reversiil  of  the  proceedings, 
tlirough  Potocki  and  Rzevvuski,  from  Vi- 
enna and  Petersburg,  the  feeble  Stanislaus 
gave  way.  The  Polish  army,  notwith- 
standing the  valor  of  Kosciusko  (q.  v.), 
was  not  suited  for  ;i  long  resistance,  an(l 
Stanislaus,  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with 
hb  people,  rather  than  submit,  acceded,  at 
the  request  of  Russia,  to  the  confederation 
of  Targowitz.  He  thus  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  nation,  without  disarming 
Catiiarine.  Prussia  and  Russia  now  pro- 
ceetled  to  a  second  partition  (1793),  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  declared,  of  setting 
limits  to  Jacobinism  in  Poland.  The 
king's  opi>ositiou  only  served  to  expose 


liim  to  personal  abuse  from  tlie  Rusan 
general  Rautenfeld,  and  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, count  Sievcrs.  Catbarine  obliged 
him  (1794)  to  sign  the  act  of  partition, 
which  completed  the  political  aDnihilation 
of  the  Polish  state,  and  to  abdicate  the 
throne  (Nov.  25, 1795)  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  coronation.  He  went  to  Petersburg, 
where  he  received  a  pension,  living  «  a 
))rivate  individual,  and  died  in  17l^d.— Jb- 
seph^  the  uenhew  of  Stanislaus,  boni  io 
1/G3,  serve<l  witli  courage  against  the 
Russians  in  1792,  and,  on  the  acces!>ioD 
of  his  uncle  to  the  confederation  ofTar- 
gowitz,  lefl  the  service,  with  most  of  the 
best  ofiiccrs.  When  tlie  Poles  uttemfHeil, 
in  1794,  to  drive  the  Russians  out  ot  tlie 
country,  he  again  joined  the  Polish  cainp, 
as  a  volunteer.  Kosciusko  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  division,  at  tlie  Lead  of 
which  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  two 
sieges  of  Warsaw.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and,  reject- 
ing the  offers  of  Catharine  and  Paul,  lived 
in  retirement,  on  his  return  to  Poland,  at 
his  estates  nmr  W^arsaw.  The  creation 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  rekindled  the 
ho|)es  of  the  Polish  imtfiots,  and  Pouia- 
towski  accepted  the  place  of  minister  of 
vuir  in  the  new  state.  In  1809,  he  com- 
iQanded  the  Polish  army  against  the  su- 
perior Austrian  force,  wliicli  was  sent  to 
occupy  the  duchy,  compelled  it  to  retire, 
rather  by  skilful  manceuvivs  tlian  by  forx*e 
of  arms,  and  penetrated  into  Galicia.  In 
the  war  of  1812,  agiiinst  Russia  (see  Rut- 
sian-Gtrman  /^or),  he  was  acain  at  the 
head  of  the  Polish  forces,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  all  the  princi[Mil  atlairs  of 
this  chequered  cam|Kugn.  After  the  battle 
of  Lei|)sic  (q.  v.),  during  which  Napoleoo 
created  him  marshal  of  France,  he  was 
onlered  (OctolHjr  19)  to  cover  the  retrcai 
of  the  French  army.  The  enemy  wcrt 
already  in  |>ossc^ion  of  the  subiuiis  of 
Leipsic,  and  had  thrown  light  troops  ovtT 
the  FIster,  when  tlie  prince  arrived,  viitb 
a  few  followers,  at  the  river,  tlie  bridge 
over  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
French.  Poniatowski,  already  woundeiJ, 
|>lunged,  with  his  horse,  into  the  streaiOi 
which  swallowe<l  up  horse  and  riik^f. 
His  body  was  first  found  on  the  24th,  aod 
buried  with  all  tlie  honors  of  his  rank^oo 
the  26th.  It  was  afterwards  removed  i« 
Warsaw,  and,  in  181G,  was  deposittnl  in 
the  cathedral  at  Cracow.  Tbon\*ald»'Q 
has  executed  an  equestrian  statue  of  Po- 
niatowski, for  the  city  of  Warsaw. 

PoNTA  Delqada.    (See  wVicJW*#,  S. 

Po.ntcuartrakn;  a  lake  of  LouisiaMi 
about  25  miles  long  from  east  to  west,aoil 
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the  same  in  breadth.  The  water  is  Poictificate.   The  pope  being  called 

Uy  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  0oii/j^,  the  time  of  his  government  is  called 

ft  communicates  with  lakeBorgne  wBpontificate. 

east,  with'  lake  Maurepas  on  the  Poivtine  Marshes  ;  that  tract  of  land 

ad  with  New  Orleans  on  the  south,  in  the  pa|)al  dominions,  south  of  Rome, 

ou  St  John  and  a  carftil,  and  also  by  which  extends  from  Ncttuno  to  Terraci- 

oad.   It  is  Burrounde<l  by  marshes,  na:  it  is  about  forty-five  miles  long,aud  from 

i  landing  is  generally  difficult.  four  to  eleven  broad.   The  origin  of  thrso 

rc-CoBvo ;  a  town  in  the  States  of  marshes,  which  must  not  be  confounded 

lurch,  60  miles  south-east  from  with  the  Mareinmas  (q.  v.),  is  lost  in  the 

from  which  Beniadotte  received  most  remote  antiquity.    Homer  describes 

e  of  Prince  of  Ponie-Corvo.   (See  the  abode  of  Circe  (tlie  promontory  Monte 

r  XIV,)  Circello,  near  Terracina|  as  an  island ; 

fE-CoRvo,  Prince  of.  (8eeCharie8  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  all  these  low 

grounds  were  once  covered  with  the  sea, 
riFEX  ;  a  priest,  who  served  no  as  was  the  territory  of  Ravenna,  on  the 
lar  divinity.  Under  Numa,  who  eastern  coast.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
ed  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Romans,  Koman  republic,  tliere  were,  according  to 
ras  only  one  jxmtifex.  This  num-  Pliny,  on  the  testimony  of  former  histori- 
8  afterwards  increased  to  four,  then  ans,  thirty-three  cities,  situated  in  this  re- 
iit,  and,  under  Sylla,  to  fifteen,  gion,  all  of  which,  either  by  wars,  or  per- 
mtificcs  formed  a  fmrticular  col  lege  haps  by  tlie  increasing  influence  of  the 
Bts,  which  superintended  the  affairs  miasma,  disappeared  ut  a  very  early  pe- 
pon,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  riod.  The  principal  city,  Pometia,  gave 
X  maximus,  the  chief  priest,  whose  its  name  to  the  marshes,  which  are  fonned 
as  the  inauguration  of  the  priests,  by  great  quatitides  of  water,  received  from 
earlier  times,  tlie  care  of  the  public  innumerable  streams,  which,  rising  in  the 
I  {mmaUs  maximi).  He  also  super-  neigh I)oring  mountains,  run  into  the  plain, 
id  the  sacreii  rites  of  Vesta.  He  where,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity 
a  office  for  life,  and  could  not  leave  towards  the  sea,  they  pass  off  very  slowly. 
The  emperors  afterwards  assumed  become  stagnant,  and  at  length  lose  them- 
es The  pontifices  had  the  supreme  selves  in  the  sand.  The  loss  of  so  great  a 
itendence  of  the  religious  worship,  |>ortion  of  fertile  land,  and  the  unwhole- 
miniBters  directed  the  religious  some  vapors,  which  the  south  wind  often 
lities,  had  the  care  of  the  calendar,  carried  even  to  Rome,  early  attracted  the 
*cided  lawsuits  which  were  con-  attention  of  the  Romans  (who  thought  no 
with  religion  (hence  the  jus  pontifi-  undertaking  too  difficult)  to  the  means  of 
Tlie  external  Midge  of  the  pontifex,  remedying  this  evil.  Appius  Claudius 
t  on  solemn  occasions,  and  while  (312  B.  U.)  probably  made  the  first  at- 
d  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  a  tempts  at  draining  them,  when  he  carried 
(ordered  with  purple  (foga  frrcf/ex^a),  the  celebrated  Appian  way  through  the 
apering  hat  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  marshes.  He  was  succeeded  in  this  at- 
was  made  of  the  skins  of  sacrificed  tempt  by  the  consul  Cethcgus.  Julius 
B  {iutidus  or  fralems).  The  dresses  Ca^r  fonned  the  gigantic  plan  of  con- 
superior  clergy  in  the  Roman  Cath-  ducting  the  Tiber  Uirough  the  marshes  ; 
urrb,  which  they  wear  particularly  but  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  its 
ivala,  are  called  pontificalia. — Pon-  execution.  Augustus  contented  himself 
is  die  diffiiity  of  the  |>oiJtifex ;  with  undertaking  several  canals.  Under 
»  the  iiapal  dignity,  as  the  |)0})e  the  succeeding  emperors,  these  attempts  to 
f  ii  caHed,  in  I^tin,  pontifex  nvax-  improve  this  |>art  of  the  counu-y  were 

abandoned;  and  the  water  overflowed, 

TiFiCAL ;  the  book  containing  the  till  Nero  renewed  the  work.   Trajan  con- 

B  and  rites  to  be  used  by  the  pope  tinned  it,  during  ten  years,  with  so  much 

shops  in  the  exprcise  of  their  tunc-  spirit,  that  the  whole  tract  from  Treponti 

BB  confinniim  conferring  onlers,  to  Terracina  was  drained,  and  the  Appian 

Tathiff  bbhope  and  churches,  &c.  way  was  completely  restored.  During  the 

iatboliCB  think  that  pope  Gelasius,  a  {lolitical  storms,  which  destroyed  the  Ro- 

y  hefore  Gregory  the  Gri^at,  had  al-  man  empire,  the  marehes  also  reverted  to 

done  something  towards  forming  llieir  fonner  dreary  condition.   Under  the 

(flection.  Gothic  king  Tlieodoric,  attempts  were 

mriGALraua.   (See  In  Pontifical-  once  more  made  to  drain  them,  and,  as  it 

appeara,  not  witliout  success.   But  the 
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operations  were  not  long  persevered  in, 
and  hostile  nature  soon  resumed  her  rights. 
Among  the  popes,  Boniface  VIII  (who 
died  in  1303)  was  the  <irst  who  occupied 
liiniself  with  the  draining  of  the  marshes ; 
and  he  caused  a  large  canal  to  be  dug,  by 
means  of  which  the  country  around  Sez- 
z«  and  Sertnonetta  remains  dry  even  to 
this  day.  Martin  V,  in  1417,  likewise 
caused  a  great  canal,  the  Rio  Martino,  to  be 
dug,  for  the  extension  of  which  to  the  sea 
hardly  a  mile  was  wanting,  when  this  un- 
dertaking, which  would  have  supplied  an 
outlet  for  all  the  streams,  was  interrupted 
by  bis  death.  Leo  X  conferre<l  the  wliole 
country  upon  Giuliano  de*  Medici,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  drained. 
Yet  during  tlie  69  years  of  its  continuance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Medici,  little  or  noth- 
ing was  done  towards  this  object.  Sixtus 
V,  who  died  in  1590,  applied  himself  with 
zeal  to  this  undertaking,  and  visited  the 
country  in  person.  He  also  caused  a 
great  canal,  the  Fiume  Sisto,  to  be  dug, 
and  enclosed  with  dams,  which,  however, 
being  too  slightly  built,  shortly  atler  his 
death  gave  way,  so  that  the  whole  country 
became  again  as  marahy  as  ever.  Alter 
bim,  no  pope  had  the  counigc,  for  a  long 
time,  to  set  about  this  work  with  earnest- 
ness. Pius  VI  turned  his  attention  again 
to  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  levelling 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
the  depths  of  the  various  canals  and  out- 
lets were  measured,  the  degree  of  decliv- 
ity in  the  bed  of  the  rivers  ascertained, 
and,  in  1778,  the  work  was  comiftvnced. 
For  ten  years,  it  was  continued  at  the 
greatest  expense,  till,  in  1788,  it  was  com- 
pleted. But,  notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion, it  was  found  inifiracticable  to  raise 
the  low  lands,  and  give  them  a  projMjr 
slope  for  the  numerous  streams ;  yet  the 
judiciously  conducted  canals,  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  beds  of  tlie  ditlercnt  streams, 
whose  slime  filled  the  air  with  unwliole- 
some  vapors,  the  laying  out  of  an  excel- 
lent highway  (Linea  Pia),  bore  witness  to 
the  services  rendered  by  Pins  VI  to  this 
country.  During  the  French  government 
these  labors  wero  also  continued ;  yet  it 
seems  as  if  the  old  marshes  would  not 
submit  to  the  restraint  of  cultivation.  This 
country  is  not  as  frightful  as  it  is  usually 
represented ;  but  it  is  very  monotonous, 
and  the  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, which  the  vigorous  measures  of  the 
French  government  in  some  degree  kept 
under  restraint,  have  in  lat*T  times  re- 
sumed all  their  former  lawlessness.  It 
may  further  bo  ol)served,  that  tliis  district 
contains  a  considerable  extent  of  culti- 


vated land,  and  immense  pastiiree,  where 
horses,  cattle,  and  herds  of  tMjflTaloeis,  grazes 
and  water-fowls  {filaghe)  start  up  with 
a  rustling  noise  ;  towards  the  seAaro  mtt 
forests.  The  air,  however,  particulmTy  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  'm  yet  Teiy  no- 
wholesome  ;  and  hence  the  pale,  salktw 
countenance  of  the  few  inhabitants,  who 
are  occupied  mostlv  with  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  occasionally  with  highway  robbe- 
ries, when  the  fever  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject permits  them.  The  chief  work  on  this 
subject  is  Prony's  Diacription  hydrogra- 
phiqueet  historiqut  dtsMarais  Pontins  (ac- 
cording to  their  condition  in  the  year  1811 
to  m^)\  (Paris,  1823,  4to.,  with  au  atlas, 
folio.) 

PojfTON,  or  PowTOoif,  in  war,  denotes 
a  little  floating  bridge  made  of  boats  and 
planks.  The  ponton  is  a  machine  consist- 
nig  of  two  vessels  at  a  little  distance,  joiu- 
0(1  by  lieains,  with  jilanks  laid  across  for 
the  passage  of  the  cavalry,  the  cannon, 
infantry,  &c.,  over  a  river,  or  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  &c. 

PowTOPPiDAN,  Eric,  the  younger,  bom 
at  Aarhuis,  in  1<>98,  died  in  17C4,  %«-ai 
bishop  of  Bergen,  and  wrote  many  histori- 
cal and  dieological  works,  and  also  some 
Essays  upon  tlje  Norwegian  Language, 
and  an  Essiiy  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Norway  (transl.  into  English,  Lond.,  1755). 

PoNTUS,  in  Asia  Minor  (so  called  from 
the  sea  on  which  it  lay) ;  the  counlr>*  froin 
the  Halys  to  Colchis,  or  the  Pontic  Ca|>- 
padocia,  as  it  was  formerly  joiue<l  vvidi 
Cuppadocia.  The  whole  of  Cappadocia 
was  divided  by  the  Persians  into  two  sat- 
rapies, whence  tliere  arose,  under  tiie 
Macedonians,  two  distinct  kingdoin^. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  were  Tilmrem^ 
and  Chalyl)ees,  not  Chaldamns.  Hitter  [iii 
his  VorhaUe)  thinks  they  were  natives  of 
India,  and  ]>articularly  descendants  of  the 
Buddhists  at  a  ]>eriod  previous  to  ttie 
Brahimms.  A  son  of  tlie  Persian  kinf 
Darius,  Artabazes,  held  these  aatnipies  as 
a  vassal,  with  the  right  to  transmit  them 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  One  uf 
his  successors,  Mithridates,  assisted  tlie 
younger  Cyixis,  and  refuse<l  to  pay  tribute 
to  Artaxerxes.  His  son,  ArioLiarzanes  I 
made  himself  indepentleut  during  the 
general  insurrection  of  the  governors  ol' 
.'Vsia  Minor  against  Artaxerxes  II.  Mith- 
ridates If,  who  reigned  B.  C.  337,  tmas- 
ferred  his  kingdom  voluntarily  to  Alexaa- 
der.  Aflerwards,  in  the  division  of  his 
empire,  in  3^  it  fell  to  Antigonus,  who 
having  attempted  the  death  of  Mithridaies^ 
the  latter  fled  to  Paphlagouia,  where  he 
found  adherents,  and  succesBfulIy  main- 
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tain«d  liimsctf.  His  succestior,  Mithridates 
III,  enlarged  his  paternal  kiiigduin  by  con- 
quetftSL  His  son,  Mithridated  IV,  drove 
l»ck  the  Gauls,  but  was  obli^t'd  to  con- 
clude the  war  against  Siiio|>e,  becHusc  the 
Riiodiaofl  rendered  Uissistance  to  this  city. 
Pharimces  I  at  length  took  posses^tion  of 
siinope,  and  made  it  hisresidnict'.  Mith- 
riflates  Euergetes,  ikiUvr  of  the  ctilebrated 
Mithridates,  aided  the  Roinans  in  thetiiinl 
Piinic;  and  in  the  Pergnmiau  war,  and  re- 
ceived from  thcMi  Phr^gia  Major,  lie 
%vas  murdered  in  J '^4.  11  is  son,  Mithri- 
dates  (q.  v.)  the  Great,  sncceeiled  him, 
and  earried  on  bloody  ward  with  Rome 
until  Jiis  death ;  at  lust  he  submitted  to 
Poinpey,  and  killed  hims(*lf,  (>!  years  U. 
C  from  dusfiair.  His  son  Pharnaccs  ob- 
tained only  the  Bosphorus,  and,  when  he 
attempted  to  conquer  again  his  paternal 
kiugilom,  was  vanquished  by  CiPsar,  and 
nut  to  death  by  Asauder,  who  luul  made 
himself  king  of  Uosphorus.  Still  liis  son 
Darius  received  through  Antony  a  |mrt  of 
Pontus.  Polemo,  who  at  the  same  time 
IKwsesscd  the  lk>!iphorus,  Asia  Miuor  and 
Colrliis,  was  his  successor.  Atler  the 
death  of  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  Pulcmo 
II  succeeded,  a.s  king  of  Pontus,  A.  J). 
39.  Nero  took  Jk)sphorus  from  him,  and 
PoDtus  became,  atWr  Polemo*s  death,  a 
Hofnon  province.  AVhen  the  Latins,  in 
1204,  again  con(|uored  Constantinople, 
Alexius  Comnenus  fimndud  a  imw  king- 
iloni  in  Pontus,  which  remained  until  3Io- 
batiimed  II  united  it,  in  14(>1,  witii  his 
^at  conquests. 

PowTUS  ;  son  of  Eanh,  and  elder  broth- 
>rof  Oceanus.  (See  OceanuSy  and  Aep- 
iime.)  By  his  mother,  he  had  Phorcys, 
riiaumas,  Nereus,  &c. 

Po.xsTua  EuxiNUs ;  the  anctcotname  for 
;be  Ulac'k  sea.  (q.  v.)  According  to  somr, 
m  Greek  name,  Ei/^ai-o;  not-roc  (signifying 
^piiable  sta),  was  given  it  on  account  ot** 
itt  beautiful  scenery  and  fruitful  coasts; 
icrording  to  othera,  it  was  at  iirst  ralii*<l 
^trenMJ  [nitwi,  inhospitable)^  on  account  of 
the  iKirlJuruus  character  of  ihc  inhabitants 
linng  itM  shores;  hut,  as  these  were  soth'u- 
cil  l>y  conuuen'ial  intercourae,  its  immo 
WOH  ehangeil  to  Euxinus, 

Pooh  ;  an  Egyptian  god.  (Sec  Hiero- 
glvp/tics,  vol.  vi,  p.  IRI.) 

Pooi.0  (from  the  nuKleni  Greek  for  /i7- 
tfe,  from  the  ancient  navXoi)  is  often  found 
in  gv^ogrophical  names,  as  Poolo  Samo 
(Little  Sainosj.  Poolo  is  oAen  ustul  as  a 
diminutii'e ;  tor  instance,  Mariapoola  (lit- 
tle Mary). — In  the  Malay  languages, /loo/u 
■gnifies  an  island. 

Poor,  Pooea  {diy,  ui  Sanscrit);  tiie 


tennination  of  numerous  geographical 
names  in  India  east  of  the  Gauges,  as 
Rajapoor  (royal  city). 

Poor's  Rate  is  the  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  the  taxes  raised  lor  the  aid  orsnp- 
|M)rt  of  those  who  cannot  support  them- 
selves. In  the  year  l^^iO,  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  England  and  Wales  for  the  sup- 
|K)it  of  the  |K)or  out  of  the  moneys  levied 
in  tlie  counties,  amouiued  to  (j,5o3,433 
pounds^    (See  Pauperism,) 

PooTRA  (in  Saiijicrit,  son)]  a  woni  ajn 
pcaring  in  many  groffraphieal  names,  as 
Brahmapootra  (son  of  Bramah). 

PoPAYAN  ;  a  city  of  New  Grenada,  sit- 
uated in  a  large  aiul  fertile  plain,  watei-ed 
by  the  Ciinca,  and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcanic  Punice.  It  is  about  eighty  leagues 
south-west  of  Bogota,  and  eighty-live 
north-rast  of  Quito;  lal.  north  ;  Ion. 
7iP  my  west.  It  is  prettily  built,  and  its  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  (5750  iiret)  renders  the 
climatfMnild.  Popula(ion,25,000.  ItsuH'er- 
ed  nuich  during  the;  war  ofColoud)ian  in- 
dependence, and,  in  1^?27,  was  almost  en- 
tirely overthrown  by  an  eiirth(|uake,  which 
was  accompanied  bv  an  eruption  of  tho 
Pnnice  and  an  overi{ow  of  the  Canca. 

PorE,  Al<:xander,  a  eele!)nUed  Lnglish 
|K)er,  wiLs  born  .May  22,  J(k:H,  in  Lombard 
street,  London,  whLi*e  his  father,  a  Unen- 
<lni|MT,  ac<]uired  a  consjdend)le  fortune. 
l>otii  his  parents  were  Roman  Catliolics. 
Soon  after  the  biiih  of  his  son,  wlio  was 
of  very  delicate  consiitnlion,  small,  and 
much  deformed,  the  father  of  Pope  ri'iir- 
ed  from  business  to  a  small  house  at  Bin- 
field,  near  Windsor  Forest;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  kuig, 
not  tthoosing  to  vest  his  property  in  the 
public  seenriiies,  he  lived  frugally  on  the 
capital.  The  young  poet  was  taught  to 
n'ad  and  write  at  hoiue,  and,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
('atliolic  priest,  named  Taverner,  fn»m 
whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  Ik'ing  fond  of  i-eading,  he 
became  acquainted,  at  this  early  perio<l, 
with  Ogilby*s  vereion  of  Homer,  and  San- 
dys' translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
which  books  iirst  turnetl  his  attention  to 
pottry.  He  was  successively  placed  at 
two  other  schools,  the  first  at  Twyford, 
and  the  second  at  Hyde-jMirk-conier,  where 
he  formed  a  play  taken  from  Ogilhy's  Ho- 
ujer,  intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own, 
and  had  it  acted  by  his  school- fellows. 
About  his  twe]l\h  year,  he  was  taken 
home,  and  privately  instructed  by  anotlier 
priest ;  and  to  this  |>eriod  is  assigned  his 
earliest  printed  iM>em,  the  Ode  on  Soli- 
tude.  He  subsequently  appears  to  liavo 
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been  the  director  of  his  own  studies,  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  poetry  occupied 
his  chief  attention.  He  particularly  exer- 
cised himself  in  imitation  and  translation, 
of  which  his  veraions  of  tlie  first  book  of 
the  Thebais  and  of  the  Sappho  to  Phaon, 
made  at  die  age  of  fourteen,  afford  a  re- 
markable testimony.  He  was  sixteen 
when  he  wrote  liis  pastorals,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  notice  of  several  eminent 
persons.  His  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day 
and  E^ssay  on  Criticism  were  his  next  per- 
formances of  note,  the  latter  of  which  was 
written  in  1709,  and  published  in  1711,  in 
which  year,  also,  appeared  his  Elegy  on 
an  UnfortuiKite  Lady.  He  became  em- 
broiled with  Ambrose  Philifis  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ironical  comparison  of  that 
writer's  pastorals  with  his  own  in  the 
Guardian,  and  with  the  irascible  critic 
John  Dennis,  owing  to  a  humorous  allu- 
sion to  him  under  the  name  of  Appiua^  in 
the  E^ssay  on  Criticism.  The  Elegy  on 
an  Unfortunate  Lady  was  followed  by  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  grounded  on  a  trifling 
incident  in  fashionable  life.  In  this  pro- 
duction the  poet  displays  admirable  vivaci- 
ty and  the  most  polished  wit,  but  its  im- 
aginative power  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
the  exquisite  machinery  of  the  sylphs, 
wrought  into  it  as  an  afterthought;  for  the 
poem  first  appeared  without  it.  This  ad- 
dition was  opposed  by  Addison — a  piece 
of  advice  which  PofMi  subsequently,  upon 
no  very  direct  evidence,  attributed  to  lite- 
rary jealousy.  He  next  published  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  altered  and  modernized 
from  Chaucer,  which  was  followed,  in 
1713,  by  his  Windsor  Forest,  commenced 
at  sixteen.  In  the  same  year,  he  publish- 
ed proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
by  subscription,  which  were  received  with 
great  encouragement;  and  the  first  vol- 
ume, containing  four  books,  appeared  in 
1715  (in  4to.).  An  o|>en  breach  with  Ad- 
dison preceded  this  publication,  owing  to 
an  alleged  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  whom  a  rival  translation  of  Homer, 
])ublished  under  the  name  of  Tickell,  was 
attributed  by  Pope.  Whether  by  Addi- 
son or  Tickell,  the  rival  version  soon  sank 
before  that  of  Pope,  who  was  enabled,  by 
the  great  success  of  his  suliscription,  to 
take  a  handsome  house  at  Twickenham, 
to  which  he  removed  with  his  fadier  and 
mother.  About  diis  time,  he  wrote  his 
impassionoil  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard,  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  impressive 
of  all  amatory  poems.  In  1717,  he  re- 
published his  poetry  in  a  quarto  volume, 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  elegant  preface, 
and  in  1720,  completed  the  Iliad.  In  1721, 


he  undertook  the  editorship  of 
speare's  works — a  task  for  which 
wholly  unfit ;  and  a  severe  castigati< 
Theobald  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
enmity  between  them.  Witii  the 
ance  of  Broome  and  Fenton,  he  i 
complished  a  translation  of  the  O 
the  subscription  to  which  brought 
considerable  sum.  In  the  mean  u 
had  formed  a  fnendship  with 
Blount,  the  daughter  of  a  Cathol 
tleman  near  Reading,  who  becamt 
timate  confidante  and  com|>anion  t 
life.  A  sort  of  literar}'  flirtation  al« 
menced  with  the  celebrated  lad; 
Wortley  Montagu,  which,  after  ml 
tercourse  and  corres|)ondence,  ten 
(see  Moniagiu,  lady  Mary  Wortley) 
bitterest  enmity.  In  1727,  he 
Swift  in  a  publication  of  Misrellai 
which  he  inserted  a  treatise  Of  tl 
thos,  or  Art  of  Sinking,  illustrated 
am  pies  from  the  inferior  poets  of  tJ 
In  1728,  he  sent  out  the  three  first 
of  his  Dunciad,  a  mock-heroic  poc 
object  of  which  was  to  overwhelm 
tagonists  with  ridicule.  It  is  a  f 
example  of  diction  and  versificatii 
displays  much  irritability,  illiberali 
injustice.  Personal  satire,  to  which 
first  encouraged  by  bishop  Att 
appears  in  most  of  his  subsequent  ( 
tions.  Being  particularly  connectt 
the  tory  party,  he  had  become  ii 
with  lord  Bolingbroke,  to  whose  i 
tion  the  world  is  indebted  fwr  the 
on  Man,  first  published  anoiiymo 
1733,  and  the  next  year  conqilete 
avowed  by  the  author.  This  work 
hi  the  fii-st  chtss  of  ethical  |>oeiiis. 
followed  by  Imitations  of  Honice,  i 
panied  by  a  Prologue  and  Epilogu< 
Satires,  and  by  Moral  EfiLstles  or  1 
which  exhibit  him  as  a  satirist 
scliool  of  Boileau,  with  more  spii 
poetry,  and  equal  causticity.  Tli 
sons  whom,  in  these  works;,  he  trea 
most  severity  are  lady  Mary  W.  M 
and  lonl  Hervey.  Curll,  the  \yoo\ 
having  published  some  letters  writ 
Pope,  the  latter  affected  great  aiig< 
there  is  some  evidence  to  couiitenai 
notion  that  he  contrived  the  plot  h 
in  order  to  fonn  an  excuse  for  the 
cation  of  a  quarto  volume  of  letters, 
own  name,  for  which  he  took  sul 
tions.  They  are  elegant  and  sprigh 
though  studied  and  artificial ;  but, 
ny  cliaracteristic  epistles  are  give 
those  of  his  correspondents,  die  col 
is  interesting  and  vitlual  ^e.  In  T 
the  suggestion  of  WarUiiton,  he  at 
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book  to  his  Dunciad,  intended  to 
le  useless  and  ftivolous  studies,  in 
he  attacked  Colley  Cihber,  tlien 
umate.  Gibber  retaliated  by  u 
ilet,  which  told  some  ludicrous  sto- 
'  his  aotjBigonist,  and  so  irritated  the 
that,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Dun- 
le  deposed  Theobald,  its  original 
and  promoted  Gibber  in  his  place, 
altliough  a  great  coxcomb,  coulcl 
ly  be  deemed  a  dunce. — An  oppres- 
thma  began  now  to  indicate  a  com- 
ig  decline ;  and,  in  this  state  of  dc- 
lie  was  consoled  by  the  affectionate 
m  of  his  friends,  and  |)articularly 
Bplingbroke.  When  the  lust  scene 
iproarhing,  he  allowed  one  of  his 
tea,  the  historian  Hooke,  himself  a 
ic,  to  send  for  a  priest,  not  us  cssen- 
t  becoming ;  and,  soon  afler,  quietly 
1,  May  30,  1744,  at  tlie  nge  of  fifiy- 
le  was  interred  at  Twickenham, 
a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by 
Warburton,  his  legatee.  Both  the 
sod  poetical  character  of  Fo\h2  has, 
these  last  few  yeare,  been  assiiil<;(I 
sfended  with  pt*culiar  animation, 
od  irascible,  he  seems  to  have  been 
'  open  to  flattery  and  prone  to  re- 
nt ;  but  one  of  his  greatest  weak- 
was  a  disposition  to  artifice,  in  or- 
ocquire  reputation  and  applause, 
is  justly  deemed  indicative  of  little- 
uiind.  He  was  not,  however,  hi- 
i  of  generous  and  elevated  seuti- 
and  was  as  firm  in  his  attachments 
acable  in  bis  dislikes,  lie  had  al- 
.  dignified  regard  to  his  inde|X!n- 
which,  in  one  to  whom  money, 
kDuexions,  and  the  superfluities  of 
ore  especially  the  luxuries  of  the 
eru  by  no  means  indifferent,  is  the 
smarkable.  He  has  been  accused 
nness  towards  his  literary  coadju- 
ut  certain  stories,  of  a  nature  to  im- 
lirt  integrity,  are  now  no  longer  be- 
rapecially  us  something  like  an  in- 
:iou  to  do  him  justice,  either  us  a 
a  man,  has  been  iriuiiifest  in  those 
lated  them.  As  a  ixx;t,  while  his 
»  invention  is  bounded,  the  endeav- 
1  him  aside  altogether,  in  coinpli- 
o  certain  metaphysical  distinctions 
rd  to  the  i^rinmry  sources  of  poetic 
is  fuciitious  and  futile.  No  Eng- 
iter  has  curried  further  correctness 
location,  splendor  of  diction,  and 
y  poetical  art  of  vivifying  and  adoni- 
(ry  subject  that  he  touched.  His 
if  tlie  Lock,  anil  Epistle  from  Eloi- 
.bebnl,  are  alone  sufficient  to  un- 
tbeezduave  theory  which  would 


deny  him  the  rank  and  powers  of  a  poet, 
leavmg  his  wit,  his  brilliancy  and  his  sat- 
ire to  be  ranked  as  they  may  be  Of  the 
various  editions  of  Pope's  works,  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  mention  that  of  VVorburtou 
(excluduig  the  Homer,  U  vols.,  8  vo.),  and 
those  of  Johnson,  Warton  and  Bowles 
(the  last  in  ten  vols.,  8  vo.,  1806), 

Pope  (from  the  Greek  nanat,  father;  see 
Papas)  was  the  thic  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  long  before  he  ]K)ssessed  the  au- 
thority which  is  now  connected  with  the 
name.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, he  wos  tlie  first  among  the  five 
patriarchs  or  su|)erior  bishops  of  Christen- 
dom ;  for  the  circumstance  that  Rome 
was  the  ancient  copital  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  according  totnulition,  the  last  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  apostle  Peter,  had  long 
since  given  to  him,  us  pretended  successor 
of  Peter  ((|.  v.),  an  extensive  authority,  but 
no  i)ecu]iar  jurisdiction  over  foreign  dio- 
ceses. This,  however,  the  jiopes  obtain- 
ed by  the  wealth  of  tlie  Rouum  church, 
which  hod  property  in  most  other  dio- 
cest's,  by  arbitration  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
tentions, and  by  availing  themselves  of 
many  opportunities  favorable  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  influence.  A  provincial 
synod  at  Sardica,  in  the  year  344,  and  a 
decree  of  the  emperor  Vuientinian  III,  in 
445,  had,  indeed,  acknowledged  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  primate,  and  as  the 
last  tribunal  of  a[)peal  from  the  other 
bishops ;  but  even  in  the  We^t,  where 
ulone  these  edicts  had  the  force  of  law 
the  measuivs  of  the  popes,  imtil  the  eighth 
century,  oflen  met  with  violent  opposition. 
Al)ont  this  time,  several  circumstances 
contributed  to  open  to  them  the  way  to 
supreme  control  over  all  churches.  (Seo 
Hierarchy.)  Among  these  were  the  estab- 
lishing new  churches  in  Gernwuiy,  which, 
like  those  of  Britain  at  an  earlier  [)eriod, 
being  founded  by  their  missionaries,  were 
at  first  subject  to  their  power ;  the  politi- 
cal confusion,  and  the  change  of  govern 
ment  in  Ituly  ond  France ;  the  decretals 
of  the  pretended  Isidon;  (q.  v.),  forged  l)e- 
tween  fcf30  and  850,  pn)hably  by  Benedict, 
a  deacon  of  Mentz  (which,  in  those  times 
of  ignorance,  contributed  much  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  the  Roman  church  to 
exnvise  supreme  fM)wer,  by  supposititious 
Irttoi-s  and  alatnlrs  of  former  bishojis  of 
Rome,  dated  buck  to  the  first  centuries) ; 
the  scliism  Iwlween  the  Eastern  und  West- 
ern chun'hrg,  which  l)ound  the  latter  still 
more  closely  to  the  jwpes,  as  their  leaders ; 
tiie  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  eve- 
ry where  introduced  by  the  ambition  of 
the  ])opes,  all  derived  and  gradually  de- 
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sceoding  from  them,  who  had  usurped  the 
highest  place ;  and,  finally,  the  personal  su- 
periority of  some  pojies  over  their  contem- 
poraries. Thus  Leo  the  Great  (q.  v.),  in  the 
fifth  century  ;  Gregorj'  I,  called  the  Great, 
a  zealous,  good,  and,  able  man,  in  the 
sixth  century ;  and  Leo  III,  who  crowned 
Charlemafue,  in  the  eighth  century,  had 
obtained  ror  the  papal  title  an  authority 
which  the  patriarchs  of  the  East  could 
not  attain,  and  against  which  tlie  power 
of  princes  availed  little.  The  story  of 
the  female  pope,  Johanna  or  Joan,  an 
English  woman,  educated  at  Mentz  and 
Athens,  who,  concealing  her  sex,  rose 
by  her  learning  and  talent  from  the 
office  of  a  noUiry  at  Rome  to  the  pa- 
pal chair,  but,  after  reiffn  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  was  detected  by  becoming 
a  mother,  is  a  fable  and  satire.  There 
were,  indeed,  unworthy  popes  during  the 
middle  ages ;  but,  after  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory which  Nicholas  I  (who  was  first 
solemnly  crowned)  obtained  over  Lothaire, 
king  of  Lorraine,  in  the  affair  of  a 
divorce  in  865,  and  over  the  bishops  of 
Treves  and  Cologne,  whom  he  deposed 
by  his  papal  authority ;  and  after  the  ex- 
ample which  John  Vlll  had  given,  in  875, 
of  a  disposal  of  the  imperial  crown,  which 
he  conferred  on  Charles  the  Bald, — the 
power  of  the  popes  could  receive  but 
little  injury  from  the  violence  and  comip- 
tion  which  prevailed  in  the  papal  see 
above  a  hundred  years,  begitmiiig  from 
the  influence  of  the  Tuscan  counts  at 
Rome,  under  Sergius  111,  in  904,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  wicked  and  licentious  fa- 
vorites and  relations  of  the  infamous 
princesses  Theodora  and  Marozia  (one  of 
"whom,  John  XII,  in  956,  while  but  eigh- 
teen years  old,  and  another,  Benedict  IX, 
in  1033,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  obtained 
the  dignity  of  pope),  and  even  from  the 
scandalous  circumstance  that,  in  1045, 
tiiree  po[)es,  chosen  by  means  of  bribery, 
were  living  together  in  Rome.  The  rude- 
ness of  the  age  concealed  the  scandal  of 
Fiicli  things.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
<lnrknes.s,  a  ray  of  light  appears  in  the  reign 
of  the  excellent  Sylvester  11  (q.  v.),  between 
iXyj  and  1003,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
Inarried  men  of  his  time,  and  whom  the 
world  regarded  as  a  magician.  The  trou- 
bles arising  during  the  decline  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty  in  France  and  Germany 
offered  an  extensive  and  continually  en- 
largitig  field  of  action  to  the  ambition  of 
the  |>ope8;  and  their  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nobles  and  {leople  of 
Rome,  which  they  had  often  lost  during 
the  coDtentioDS  of  factions,  were  regained 


by  them  by  the  constitudon  of  Nicholag 
II,  in  1059,  placing  the  right  of  electioo 
to  the  pa|ial  chair  in  the  hands  of  the  car- 
dinals (see  Condav€)y  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  laity.  After  this^  a  succewon  of  good 
rulers,  of  great  talents  and  excellent  char- 
acter, sat  upon  what  was  then  the  firet 
throne  in  Christendom; — Gregory  VII 
(q.  v.),  who  surpassed  them  all  in  spirit 
and  m  power,  and  who  began  to  canr 
through,  with  wonderful  perseverance,  tlie 
project  of  universal  dominion ;  Urban  II, 
who  was  several  times  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  antipope  Clement  III,  but  who, 
from  1088  to  1099,  ruled  with  extensive 
influence  and  extraordinary  vigor ;  Alex- 
ander III,  who,  during  his  reign,  between 
1160  and  1181,  survived  two  rivals,  and 
overcame  a  thind,  who  brought  the  kingi 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  unconditiooal 
obedience  in  religious  matters,  who  made 
the  emperor  Fr^eric  1  hold  his  stumip, 
and  confirmed  the  system  of  the  electioa 
of  )>opes ;  and  Innocent  III,  whose  reign, 
between  1196  and  1216,  raised  the  papd 
see  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
dignity.  What  the  popes  in  earlier  times 
had  only  attempted  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, these  great  men,  so  superior  to 
their  age,  made  the  settled  usage,  by  a 
regular  series  of  bold  usurpatioira  and 
persevering  efforts.  They  united  the 
clergy  of  western  and  central  Europe 
closely  to  the  papal  see,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  oath,  by  the  law  of 
celilwicy,  and  by  the  law  of  investiture 
(q.  v.),  which  bmke  the  union  of  bishops 
with  their  temporal  princes,  and,  undff 
Innocent  III,  was  extended  to  a  power 
of  disposing,  at  pleasure,  of  all  the  dignities 
and  l)enefices  of  the  church.  By  means 
of  their  legates  and  nuncios  (q.  vA  they 
obtained  the  bishop's  right  of  deciding  in 
ecclesiastical  and  matrimonial  affairs,  and 
the  exclusive  riglit  of  canonization  ;  and 
they  thus  made  the  popes  the  sole  fbuD- 
tain  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  power  in 
western  Christendom.  By  eventually  as- 
suming the  sole  right  of  convening  ciMin- 
cils  and  national  synods  (whose  decrees 
became  valid  only  by  being  ratified  by 
the  f)ope),  and  by  maintaining,  with  more 
and  more  boldness,  their  claims  to  infidB- 
bility,  they  at  length  obtained  complete 
dominion  over  the  church.  Of  the  or* 
ders  of  monks,  especially  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  they  created  a  spiritual  army, 
who,  having  in  their  hands  the  inquisitioii, 
the  right  of  hearing  confessions,  and  of 
preaching,  together  with  the  public  supcf^ 
intcndence  of  schoofe  and  univereitieai 
became  the  most  useful  iostrumeot  of 
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'  pc^y,  and  one  of  the  strongesc  sup- 
I  of  their  power.  The  bucccss  of  these 
ncea  towards  unlimited  spiritual  do- 
on,  gave  them  courage  to  strive  also 
lempoml  power.  But  the  claims  of 
popes  to  worldly  dominion  are  of 
h  later  origin  than  the  historians  of 
ourt  of  Rome  have  maintained.  Con- 
ine the  Great  gave  them  merely  some 
lings  and  estates  in  and  near  Rome, 
he  gill  of  Pepin  (see  Church,  Slaies 
<)  the  pope  obtained  merely  the  do- 
wn iifiZr,  that  is,  the  use  of  lands  in- 
ed  to  him.   In  this  way  he  l)ccame, 

manner,  a  vassal  of  the  Prankish 
iS  and  aflemiiuxls  of  the  German  em- 
m,  who  exercised,  without  op|)osition, 
ri^t  of  sovereignty  over  the  papal 
inions,  and,  until  the  twelfth  century, 
red  no  election  of  [)ope  to  take  plncc 
out  their  ratification.  Innocent  III 
eatabUahed  the  rule  that  Rome,  the 
thea,  and  the  hereditary  possessions 
atilda  (q.  v.),  shoidd  do  him  homagt;, 
rd  paramount,  in  1198 ;  and  thus  van- 
t  the  last  shadow  of  the  power  of  the 
iron  over  Rome  and  the  po|>e.  Fa- 
>le  circumstances  had  already  made 
nl  kingdoms  tributary  to  the 

Engird,  from  the  time  of  its  con- 
00  CO  Christianity,  was  thus  depend- 
ipon  them ;  in  like  manner,  Poland 
[tuiigaiT,  from  the  eleventh  century, 
aria  and  Aragon,  from  the  l>eginning 

0  thirteenth,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Sicilies  (whose  Norman  kings  had 
▼aasab  of  the  pope),  from  12(>5,  when 
lent  IV  gave  it  to  the  house  of  Anjou 
igb  hatred  towards  the  house  of  IIo- 
taufen.   Even  the  East  would  have 

1  under  the  power  of  Rome,  if  the 
SB  of  the  cnisades  (which  had  given 
n  the  West  to  much  confusion  in  rc- 
to  the  riffhts  of  citizens  and  private 
crty,  and  thereby  promoted  the  in- 
ce  of  the  po|)e)  had  been  less  tmnsi- 

Innocent  III  dared  to  dejiosr  and 
(aim  kings,  as,  for  instance,  John  of 
land,  and  to  threaten  the  whole  world 

excommuni<;ation.  The  emperor 
I IV  called  himself  such  by  the  gntce 
rod  and  of  the  {wpe.  Kings  were 
d  aont  qf  the  pope ;  and  the  fear  of  the 
)le  consequences  of  the  interdict, 
:h  they  pronounced,  as  vicars  of 
It,  upon  disobedient   princes  and 

kinedoma,  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
na,  uie  ill  regulated  constitution  of 
ft,  and  the  great  want  of  laws,  sub- 
d  the  rulers  of  those  times  to  the  au- 
ty  of  a  lord,  whose  court  was  the 
le  of  modem  polidcs,  and  whose 
er  and  influence  were  irresistible,  be- 


cause supported  by  public  opinion  and  by 
superstition.  It  was  with  reason,  dien, 
that  popery,  at  that  time,  was  called  a  uni- 
versal monarchy ;  the  cardinals  being  cotm- 
sellers;  the  legates  in  the  diflferent  king- 
doms of  Euroi)e,  viceroys ;  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  governors  and  lieutenant- 
governors  ;  the  priests,  ministers  of  police 
and  of  the  finances ;  and  the  religious  or- 
ders, the  standing  armies  of  the  Roman 
pastor ;  who  Uius  had  at  his  bock  300,000 
servants  of  different  mnks,  scattered 
among  the  different  nations,  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  iniert?st,  an<l  powerful  by  the 
arms  of  religion  and  fanaticism.  In  fact, 
this  priesdy  government  did  good  by  ac- 
customing the  rude  princes  and  people  to 
laws  and  Christian  manners;  ond,  at  a 
time  when  rights  were  first  beginning  to 
be  understood,  its  inconsistency  with  true 
independence  was  not  felt.  France  alone, 
which  had  acquired  more  consistency 
and  |>ower  than  the  other  monarchies  of 
Euroi)e,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  great 
voi^sats,  and  the  reduction  of  their  territo- 
ries under  the  royal  government,  first  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  ])opes.  lu  Philip  the 
Fair,  Boniface  VII 1  (q.  v.),  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  able  popes,  fomid  a 
master,  and  his  successors,  during  their  n.»s- 
idence  at  Avignon,  l>eiween  KiO(J  and  1376, 
remained  under  French  influence.  The 
independence  of  the  popes  visibly  suffer- 
ed from  the  circiunstance  that  they  were 
now  lK)und  to  a  ]>articular  ])olitical  party, 
though  they  continued  to  exercise,  over 
all  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West, 
the  power  which  their  arts  and  {Kjrse- 
verance  had  obtained.  Their  dignity 
sunk  still  lower  when,  in  1378,  two  rival 
))opesapf)eared — the  Italian  Urlmn  VI,  ond 
a  count  of  Geneva,  chosen  by  the  French 
cardinals,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  Euroj)e  was  divided  by  their  quar- 
rel, the  Italian  being  supported  by  Italy, 
Germany,  England  and  the  northeni  king- 
doms, the  French  \yo\w,  by  France,  Spain, 
Savoy,  Lorraine  and  Scotland ;  and  the 
schism  lonc^  remained.  The  public  sale 
of  offices,  the  shameful  extortions  and  the 
low  artifices,  which  most  of  these  rival 
poj)es  used  agtiinst  each  other,  gave  rise, 
ni  England  and  Bfihemia  (see  //im),  to 
much  complaint,  and  to  demands  for  a 
reform  in  the  state  of  the  chiu*ch.  The 
council  of  Constance  had,  indeecl,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  the  gnrat 
schism,  by  deposmg  both  of  the  rivals; 
but  |)0|)e  Martin  V  (q.  v.),  who  was  chosen, 
in  1417,  in  their  place,  did  not  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  his 
predecessors,  and  even  the  most  express 
decrees   for    reform,   passed    by  the 
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council  of  Basle,  were  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  artifices  and  the  perseverance  ot 
Eugene  IV,  of  the  house  of  Ursini,  who 
was  pope  between  1431  an(i  1477.  He 
bad  gained  the  friendship  of  France,  in 
1438,  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Gallican  churcli ;  and  the  negotiations  of 
iEneas  Sylvius,  aniliassador  of  Frederic 
III,  with  him  and  his  successor,  the  ex- 
cellent NicholiLS  V,  a  friend  to  ancient 
literature,  and  the  protector  of  the  learned 
exiles  from  Greece,  effected  the  coucor- 
date  of  Vienna,  in  1448.  Why  the  griev- 
ances of  tlie  German  nation  were  so  little 
remedied  by  this  instrument,  while  the 
interest  of  the  pope  was  carefully  attend- 
ed to,  the  German  princes,  whom  the  elo- 
quence of  the  cunning  negotiator  iEneas 
Sylvius  had  induced  to  accept  it,  first 
perceived  when  he  was  chosen  cardinal, 
and,  in  HiiS,  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Pius  11.  In  tliis  concordate,  the  popes 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  annates, 
of  the  right  of  ralilying  the  election  of 

{irelates,  and,  among  many  other  privi- 
eges,  that  of  the  pope^s  months^  so  called, 
or  the  right  of  conferring  U-nefices  (which 
they  exercised  alternately  wiili  the  found- 
ers), not  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies,  but 
on  panicidar  months,  of  which  six  in  ev- 
«.Ty  year  were  i-es^'ncd  to  the  poj)c.  By 
n  general  extension  of  this  privilege,  to 
whirh,  undt'r  diirLTcnt  pretences,  the 
other  Chrisiiaii  kingdoms  were  obliged  to 
submit,  the  popc^<,  hi  the  fifli?enth  centuiy, 
had  gone  so  far,  that  full  half  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  of  the  West  flowed  into 
their  coffei-s,  under  various  pretences. 
Assistance  against  the  Turks  was  the 
most  common  ])retexl ;  but  i-arely  were 
any  of  the  immeuse  sums  thus  collected 
so  employed.  It  was  necessary  to  buy 
the  favor  of  the  parties  in  Rome,  among 
which  the  old  families  of  Colonna  and  Ur- 
sini had  long  been  rivals ;  and  so  much 
was  spent  on  their  relations  (see  AV/?ofwm), 
that  ver\'  little  remained  for  the  common 
good  of  Christendom.  In  care  for  his 
family,  no  p0[»<;  ever  surpiissed  Ah'xander 
VI  (({.  v.),  lieiween  141)2  and  1501^  whose 
policy  and  whost^  private  life  were  equally 
strangers  to  morality  and  religion.  His  suc- 
cessor, Julius  II,  Ih'tween  1503  and  1513, 
emi)loyed  all  his  [)owers  in  politics,  and  in  a 
war  with  France,  in  which  he  conmiandijd 
his  own  army,  but  was  obliged  to  lly  be- 
fore Bayard.  Fortunately  for  him  and 
for  his  successor,  Leo  X  ((|.  v.),  Maximili- 
an I  wiis  })revented  by  circumstances, 
and  finally  by  deadi,  from  uniting  ujton 
his  own  head  the  papal  and  imperial 
crowns.   Tlie  cireumstance  that  Austria, 


France  and  Spain  were  fighting  for  Loro- 
bardy  and  Naples  and,  therefore,  sougfat 
alteniately  the  favor  of  the  (lope,  had  caus- 
ed the  latter  to  rise  anew  in  political  im- 
portance towards  the  end  of  the  fifleenib 
century ;  but  the  spirit  of  tlie  times  was  ac- 
quiring an  irresistible  strength,  and  the 

C)licy  of  Leo  X  was  of  no  avail  against  it 
uther,  Zuingliud  and  Calvin  were  the 
heralds  of  an  opposition  which  tore  ol- 
inost  half  of  the  West  from  the  popef^ 
while  tlie  policy  of  Charles  V  was  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  their  power.  What 
the  ages  of  ignorance  had  allowed  to  the 
pope,  die  council  of  Trent,  indeed,  now 
ratified  ;  and  the  society  of  the  Jesuits 
came  forward  as  the  guards  of  his  throne, 
striving  to  erase  all  traces  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  states  wbieli  had  reniaiocd 
Catholic,  and  to  regain  by  missions  among 
the  heathen  what  had  been  lost  in  Europe: 
yet  neither  this  new  support,  nor  tiie  poli- 
cy of  artful  popes,  such  as  Clement  Vll, 
between  1523  and  1534  (whom  Charks 
of  Bourbon,  the  general  of  the  emperw, 
drove,  in  1527,  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angf- 
lo),  and  Paul  III,  between  1534  and  1549, 
wlio  gained  for  his  fimiily  Panna  and  Pia- 
cenza ;  nor  the  monkish  devotion  of  Paul 
TV,  between  1555  and  1559;  nor  the  mod- 
eration of  Pius  IV,  between  1559  and 
1566,  who  condescended  to  grant  the  cup 
to  the  Bohemian  Hussites ;  nor  the  severi- 
ty of  Pius  V,  between  1566  and  1572  (who 
offended  liolh  princes  and  people  by  liis 
bull  In  carta  Domini,  worthy  of  his  previ- 
ous character  as  a  proud  Dominican,  aivi 
furious  })ersecutor  of  heretics,  although 
his  severe  austerity  obtained  him  tije  lien- 
or of  canonization);  still  less  tlic  uwful 
activity  of  Gregory  XIII,  l>etween  157^ 
and  1585,  who  gave  to  the  worid  tb^ 
ap tended  calendar  (Gregorian) ;  the  luaj- 
nanimity  and  wisdom  of  Sixtus  V  (q.  v.-, 
between  1585  and  1590;  the  gooil  fortun' 
of  Clement  VIII  (Aldobrandini),  l)etwiD 
1592  and  1605,  who,  in  1597,  addwl  Fit- 
rara  to  the  States  of  the  Church  ;  the  learn- 
ing of  Urban  VIII,  between  1623  and 
1644,  who  added  Urbino  to  his  domic- 
ions,  and  obliged  Galileo  to  abjurc  bi^ 
doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  eanli  round 
the  sun, — could  restore  tho  old  author- 
ity of  the  papal  throne.    In  vain  dkl  tl* 
court  of  Rome  employ  ilie  language  of 
Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III ;  even  in 
Catholic  states  the  distinction  between 
ecclesiastical  and  political  afikirs  liail  bo^ 
jwrceived  so  clearly,  that  the  influence  oi" 
the  popes  u|>on  the  latter  was  now  n-rr 
limited.    Since  tlie  middle  of  tlie  slv 
tcenth  ccnUiiy,  no  German  emperor  bad 
been  crowned  by  a  pope.   The  princeak 
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ho  .had  learned  his  polic}%  withdrew 
emselves  from  his  authority.  The  na- 
mmI  churches  obtained  their  freedom,  in 
ite  of  all  opposition,  and  the  peace  of 
^entphaliaf  which  the  pajrai  see  never 
Jtnowledffcd,  gave  public  legality,  gunr- 
itied  by  ail  the  fiowcrs  of  Europe,  to  a 
stem  of  totemtlon  which  was  in  direct 
mtradiction  to  the  paiml  doctrines, 
nder  siich  circumstance's,  die  question 
>  longer  was,  how  to  extend  the  jiapal 
ithority,  but  how  to  prevent  its  utter  de- 
ruction  ;  and  the  vicar  of  ChriKt,  who, 
hen  he  began  to  call  himself  tfcrvant  of 
TvantB,  was  lord  of  lords,  was  obliged 
'  play  the  part  of  a  suppliant,  who  claims 
impasBion  and  toleration,  rather  than 
lenience.  Janseiiism,  also,  took  from 
«  popes  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ncth- 
wida;  their  bulls  were  no  longer  of 
nul,  beyond  the  States  of  tlie  Church, 
ithout  the  consent  of  the  sovereigns, 
id  the  revenues  from  foreign  kingdoms 
nw  smaller  and  smaller,  lu  France, 
id  Kxm  after  in  Germany,  they  became 
»  objects  of  ridicule ;  aiid  the  excellent 
len  who  occupied  die  pontifical  chair  in 
le  eifffateenth  century,  the  learned  Lam- 
from  1740  to  1758  (see  Benedirl 
IF),  and  the  enlightened  Ganganelli, 
om  17e9  to  1774  (sec  Clement  XIV), 
ere  forced  to  expiate  the  guilt  of 
leir  predecessors,  and  sought  to  obtain 
f  patience,  couflcscension  and  personal 
erit,  the  esteem  which  the  others  had 
uightily  claimed.  Still  greater  misfor- 
inca  fell  npon  their  successors,  Pius 
L  from  1775  to  179^,  and  Pius  VII, 
)00  to  182a  The  first,  aflor  a  bitter  ex- 
srirace  of  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
nt  when  the  deadi  of  Joseph  II  had  in- 
Nied  him  with  new  hopes  (see  Nuncio), 
las  witness  of  the  revolution,  which  tore 
om  him  the  French  church,  and  de- 
rifed  him  of  his  dominions.  The  other 
VB  forced  to  buy  his  pereonal  freedom, 
ad  the  possession  ot  his  diminished 
atei^  by  an  equivocal  concordate  with 
lonaparte,  in  1801,  and  by  much  personal 
omifiation,  and  kMRt  them  both  again  in 
309.  He  owed  bis  restoration,  in  1814, 
01  lo  the  excommunication  which  he 
ad  pronounced  against  Napoleon,  but  to 

coalition  of  temporal  princes,  among 
rbom  were  two  heretics  (the  English 
Del  PnMNan)  and  a  schismatic  (the  Kus- 
an^  Neverthelefls,  he  not  only  rcstonnl 
le  inquisition,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
therieligious  orders,  but  advanced  claims 
nd  principles  entirely  opposed  to  die 
leas  and  resolutions  of  his  liberators, 
lie  retom  q{  this  pope  to  the  spirit  of  the 
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eleventh  and  twelflh  centuries  agreed  with 
what  was  always  the  ]>rincipal  maxim  of 
the  Roman  court,  never  to  give  up  the 
slightest  of  its  claims,  but  to  wait  only 
for  op|)ortunities."  When  the  archives 
of  the  popes  were  carried  to  Paris, 
in  1609,  among  other  surfmsing  things, 
a  practice  cunie  to  li^ht  which  the  {lopes 
had,  of  declaring  null  and  void,  by  se- 
cret mental  reser\ation,  the  contracts 
which  were  made  in  public.  Thus  Alex- 
ander VII,  February  18,  1(^)4,  made 
such  a  reservation  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  Pisa,  of  the  V2\\\  of  the  same 
month,  and  Clement  XIII,  September  «3, 
17()4  (see  Clement  XIII),  with  regard  to 
die  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  France. 
Pius  VII  openly  declared  against  the 
tolerance  of  the  yihilosophic  sects,  against 
Bible  societies,  and  translations  of  die  Iti- 
ble.  (See  Pius  VIL)  In  the  mean  time, 
there  ap])eared  in  the  French  and  German 
Catholic  churches,  a  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  an  iiicreoKing  wish  for  an  independ- 
ent national  church,  which  is  very  visible 
in  the  negotiations  tiiat  preceded  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  conconlate.  (Res|)ect- 
ing  the  tem()onil  dominions  of  the  pope, 
see  Church,  States  of  the.) 

Pope  (by  a  Catholic).  [Having  given 
in  the  preceding  article  tne  Protestant 
views  of  the  papal  history,  we  shall  now 
give  the  views  of  a  (jerman  Catholic  on. 
die  origin  and  character  of  the  papal 
power.J  Tlie  pope  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  power  of  die  church  should  be  con- 
centmted  in  some  one,  whose  especial 
care  it  should  be  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  faith,  and  what- 
ever is  connected  with  it.  Christ  ordained 
this  unity  of  power  on  that  occasion 
when  one  of  die  afiostles,  first  of  all,  ac- 
knowledged die  divinity  of  his  Master. 
When  walking  with  his  apostles,  he  turn- 
ed and  said :  "  Hut  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? 
And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said. 
Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  die  living  Co«l. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  him.  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  Simou  Bar-pona ;  for  flesh  and 
blood  hadi  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also 
unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter  (which  means 
a  rock)]  and  ujmn  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church  ;  and  the  gates  of  heil  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  grive  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shaTt  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  Ixiund  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven."  (Jlfa/Metr  xvi,  13— 19.)  How- 
ever clear  this  paasogc  may  be,  it  lias  not 
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been  without  mistaken  interpreters,  who 
have  perverted  the  sense,  saying  that  at 
the  words  ^  on  this  rock,"  Christ  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  himself.  The  learned 
Michaelis  rejects  this  explanation  of  some 
of  his  Protestant  brethren,  saying  that  the 
finger  is  not  the  finger  of  Christ,  but  that 
of  uie  contentious  interpreter.  Thepower 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  the  office  of 
preaching  Christianity,  were  afterwards, 
mdeed,  given  to  all  the  otlier  a])ostles ;  but 
no  other  one  is  declared  to  be  the  rock 
upon  which  the  church  should  be  built 
This  rock  was  one  only,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  called  Ptter.  After  his  resurrec- 
tion, Christ  appeared  for  the  third  time  to 
his  disciples  assembled  at  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias. '^So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus 
saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?  He  saith 
unto  him.  Yea,  Lord ;  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee.  He  faith  unto  him.  Feed  my 
lambs.  He  saith  unto  him  again  the  sec- 
ond time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  ?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord ; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith 
unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  He  saith  unto 
him  the  thuxl  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved,  be- 
cause he  said  unto  him  the  third  time, 
Lovest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  know- 
est that  I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Feed  my  sheep.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  when  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst 
thyself,  and  walkcdst  whither  thou  would- 
est ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall 
gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whidier  thou 
wouldestnot  This  spake  he,  signifying 
by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God. 
And  when  he  had  spoken  this,  he  said 
unto  him.  Follow  me."  (John  xxi.  1 — 19.) 
That  these  repeated  assurances  of  love, 
and  these  repeated  commands  to  feed  the 
sheep,  had  some  peculiar  signification, 
and  that,  together  with  the  passage  in 
Matthew  xvi,  13—19,  they  were  intended 
to  show  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  was  al- 
ways taught  by  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
In  other  passages  of  holy  writ,  this  prefer- 
ence of  Peter  is  also  shown.  Passages 
like  this,  ^  Simon,  and  those  with  him" 
(Mark  i,  36) ;  "  Peter,  standing  with  the 
eleven"  (Acts  ii,  14^ ;  ^  Peter,  arising  in 
the  midst  of  the  brethren"  (Acts  i,  15),  ob- 
viously refer  to  the  ))rccedence  granted  to 
him  ui  other  places.  In  the  fu^  synod 
of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  the  superior 
rank  of  Peter  cannot  be  mistaken.  (AcU 
XV.  17.)  This  precedence  was  not  merely 
an  honor,  but  bad  for  its  object  the  unity 


of  the  church;  it  was  a  true  offical 

Cower.   The  power  which  Christ  gave  to 
is  aposdes  did  not  cease  with  their  death, 
but  was  transmitted  to  their  succesMRii 
This  is  wliat  all  Christian  antiquity  Im 
taught,  and  this  was  needed  by  the  churdi, 
which  was  a  permanent  institution,  requir- 
ing continual,  direction.   This  power  of 
the  first  of  the  aposUes  waa  also  exercised 
bv  his  successor.   This  successor  was,  m 
all  antiquity  tells  us,  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  ha^ 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  unfolded  itself 
more  and  more,  and  sometimes  taken  a 
wrong  direction ;  but  it  was  first  exercised 
by  Peter ;  it  is  as  old  as  Christianit}',  and 
did  not  originate  in  subsequent  times.  Ai 
far  back  as  the  first  century,  we  find  trMct 
of  the  power  exercised  by  Clement,  birii- 
op  of  Rome,  as  successor  of  Peter,  lit 
appeased  the  contentions  of  the  restlesi 
Corinthians,  part  of  whom  reouested  hit 
assistance.   ilecourBe  was  haa  to  him, 
although  other  churches  were  situated 
nearer,  as  those  of  Smyrna,  Epbesus^ 
which  were  likewise  superintended  by 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, while  the  apostle  John  was  yet  fif- 
ing.  Clement  not  only  sharply  reproted 
the  Corinthians,  but  declared  to  them  tfatf 
if  they  did  not  submit  to  hk  commandi^ 
they  should  be  regarded  as  disobediest 
This  epistle  was  read  in  many  cburcbet 
until  the  time  of  Eusebins.  (Eusebiui^ 
Historia  EccUsuBj  1.  iii.  c.  152.)   At  tbe 
end  of  the  first  century,  a  certiun  Diodts* 
ius  was  sent  by  Clement  on  a  missioD  io 
Gaul,  and  in  fact  undertook  the  miMioo 
at  his  order.   In  the  second  centuiy,  Mar- 
cion  travelled   from  distant  Pontus  to 
Rome,  that  he  mi^ht  there  be  again  ad- 
mitted uito  the  society  of  the  church,  fino 
which  he  had  been  excluded  by  his  hkk- 
op.   Cerdo  was  restored  to  his  place,  io 
Rome.   St.  Irenieus  said,  "  It  is  neeem- 
ry  that  the  whole  church,  that  is,  beBeren 
every  where,  should  hold  to  tins  chmck 
(tlie  Roman),  on  account  of  its  great  si- 
periority,  for  the  apostolic  tradition 
been  preserved  in  this  church.**   In  id- 
other  place  he  says  that  he  should  regsd 
as  heretics,  schismatics,  and  ohstjnale 
persons,  all  those,  wherever  they  might  be, 
who  should  deny  the  supremacy  of  tbe 
successors  of  Peter  over  the  church.  In 
the  third  century,  Origen,  Qrprian,  aod 
many  othen^  appealed  to  Rome.  Tbitf 
many  things  in  the  time  of  |>rimitiveChn*- 
tianity  concur  to  prove  the  supremae?  of 
Rome.   The  church,  in  its  constitutioDtis 
hke  an  association  of  states,  at  wboK 
head  stands  the  po^;  his  govemoHSt 
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be  called,  however,  a  monarchy, 
■embles  more  the  imperial  form, 
commonly  the  cose  in  such  united 
ments,  ao  in  the  Bpiritiial  constitu- 
te power  of  him  who  should  control 
ometimea  too  groat,  and  sometimes 
3ble.  The  power  of  tlio  ]K>|>e,  at 
nrful,  afterwards  increased  with  the 
f  time ;  and  the  principle  was  gen- 
adopted,  that  the  hishops  of  the 
1  were  merely  his  assistants — a  prin- 
T>m  which  proceeded  tlie  forged  de- 
af Isidore,  belonging  to  the  nintli 
where  it  is  not  tirst  advanced,  but 
Ibr  granted  as  a  well  established 
[*be  splendor  and  power  of  the  pafial 
a  greatly  increased  also  by  its  union 
he  em|jerors,  in  the  middle  ages. 
Dion  was  both  favorable  to  the  civil- 
and  the  peace  of  Eurojie,  and 
:ial  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
and  at  last  gave  to  the  rK>pe  su- 
:y  over  the  Western  world.  The 
la  of  the  popes  with  temporal  rulers 
ly  caused  the  dov^nfull  of  the  tein- 
power  of  the  holy  see  over  the 
can  states,  but,  in  thu  reaction  which 
reduced,  even  gave  to  tlie  rulers 
nfluence  over  the  church.  The 
il  power  of  the  popes  was  now 
It  back  to  its  former  limits.  Abuses, 
the  possession  of  power  renders  so 
lad  caused  a  general  desire  of  a 
atioD,  both  in  the  hemi  and  niem- 
'  the  church.  The  council  of  Con- 
in  1414,  declared  itself  competent 
make  tliis  reform,  and  actually  de- 
two  rival  popes;  and  the  decrees 
council  at  Basle  were  still  more 
Ik.  The  discovery  of  tlie  forgery 
lecretala  of  Isidore — a  natural  con- 
loe  of  a  mora  attentive  study  of  liis- 
modem  times — by  the  centurtatores 
{deburg — and  the  ideas  which  the 
ation  introduced— contributed  tocirr 
ribe,  within  just  limits,  tlie  spiritual 
of  the  pope.  In  tlie  eighteenth 
y,  the  investigations  of  Febronius 
iflhigan  bishop  of  Treves)  inaiiily 
Hited  tosliake  the  foundation  of  ma- 
the  adventitious  riflfhts  of  the  |>o{>e. 
I  the  place  to  explain  the  system  of 
tliolic  canonists  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  pope.  First,  of  his  influence 
pomi  concerns.  The  canonists  of  the 
I  aces  derived  from  the  exomple  of 
ry  VII,  and  others,  a  right  of  the  pope 
nediate  interference  in  woridly  mut- 
Their  argument  was  a  very  simple 
riie  church  is  the  highest  of  alt  iiisti- 
I  for  the  good  of  men,  and  all  other 
f  temporal  institutions  should  be 


subject  to  it ;  the  head  of  this  inatimtlon 
is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  made  such  by  di- 
vine appointment.  Peter  was  the  first, 
and  his  successors  have  inherited  his 
power.  Like  Peter,  the  po|)es  have  held 
the  double  swoni  (the  syinlx)!  of  tpiniioral 
and  8|)iritiial  }K>wer),  and  with  this,  the 
right  of  subjecting  every  thing  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  church,  as  the  highest  moral 
institution,  and  of  ruling,  cither  in  con- 
currence with  the  tem|K)ral  power,  or  in 
preference  to  it,  since  the  eternal  is  siijie- 
rior  to  the  temjioral,  and  the  objects  of  the 
first  are  more  exalted  thnn  those  of  the 
last.  Bellarmin  aflerwarrls  varied  from 
this  opinion,  asserting  an  indirect  power  of 
the  pope  over  teinfioral  aftiiirs,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  right  of  n^lucing  within  proper 
limits,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  any 
one  who  made  a  bad  use  of  temporal 

Iwwcr.  The  present  age,  however,  be- 
ieves  neither  in  the  direct  nor  the  indirect 
power  of  tlie  ]K)ne  over  temporal  afiairs, 
and  no  one  any  fongor  defends  that  opin- 
ion. As  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
po))e,  all  the  true  Catholic  canonists  agree 
that  the  supremacy  of  I'etcr  and  his  suc- 
cessors (and  not  only  the  dignity,  but  also 
the  jurisdiction)  are  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. That  the  seat  of  supreme  power  is 
now  at  Rome,  is  accidental;  we  do  not 
affirm,  however,  that  it  can  be  transferred 
from  Rome  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  church.  This  power  is  of  divine 
appointment,  and  certain  rights  are  essen- 
tial to  it  ;  those,  for  instance,  without 
which  its  object,  unity  in  the  church,  could 
not  be  attained.  Other  rights  have  been 
accidentally  acquired  in  the  course  of  time ; 
they  have  a  historical  foundation,  but  tliey 
are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
supreme  power.  The  former,  therefore, 
are  called  tsstntxal ;  the  latter,  admntitious. 
The  essential  rights  are,  I.  The  right  of 
superintendence  over  the  whole  church. 
To  this  U'long,  1.  the  right  of  requiring 
from  all  bisho[)s  an  account  of  the  state 
of  their  churches  {jus  rtlationwn);  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  we 
see  a  continual  acknowledgment  of  this 
right  in  the  earliest  times;  the  church 
onluiiied  in  the  council  of  Trent,  that  the 
bishops  should,  every  five  years,  send  to 
the  ]K)|>e  an  account  of  the  state  of  their 
(AioceaeB  (relatxo  de  statu);  2,  another  right 
is  that  of  sending  legates  into  the  different 
countries  of  Christendom;  in  cases  for 
which  the  requiring  of  reports  was  insuf- 
ficient, it  became  necessary  that  informa- 
tion sliould  be  obtained  by  means  of  le- 
gates in  the  country  and  on  the  spot ;  3. 
the  right  of  convoking  general  councils. 
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of  holdinff  the  presidency  there,  and  of 
ratifying  3ie  decrees;  5.  the  right  of  pro- 
nouncing provisional  sentences,  in  dis- 
putes on  matters  of  faith.  Another  class 
of  essential  rights  was,  II.  The  right  of 
superintending  the  observance  of  the  laws 
of  the  church.  To  this  belong,  I.  the 
right  of  passing  new  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
the  observation  of  those  which  already 
exist;  the  bishops  have  a  just  right  to 
protest  against  new  laws,  and  they  do  not 
become  binding  until  the  whole  church 
has  accepted  them ;  2.  the  right  of  dis- 
pensing with  existing  laws — a  right  which, 
as  history  tells  us,  was  exercised  beyond 
what  was  necessary,  but  which  in  general 
was  indispensable,  as  the  laws  could  not 
extend  to  every  ca^ ;  3.  the  right  of  an- 
nulling uniust  grants  of  episcopal  digni- 
ties (jtu  devdutionis) — an  essential  right, 
and  one  without  which  the  right  of  super- 
intendence would  be  of  little  avaiL  In 
reality,  this  right  was  also  carried  too  far, 
and  was  not  properly  limited  until  mod- 
em times.  The  adventitious  rights  are 
the  following :  1.  The  right  of  censorship 
over  all  writings  relating  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  church  ;  2.  the  right  of 
regulating  the  general  liturgy ;  3.  the 
right  of  canonization,  and  of  deciding 
upon  tlie  authenticity  of  the  rehcs  of  the 
saints,  and  the  degree  of  honor  due  to 
them;  4.  the  right  of  appointing  and  abol- 
ishing festivals;  5.  the  right  of  ajipoint- 
ing  fasts,  and  days  of  humiliation  for  the 
whole  church  ;  6.  the  right  of  dispensing 
from  vows  (see  Vows),  and  of  declaring 
the  invalidity  of  oaths  obtained  by  fraud  or 
violence,  or  of  setting  them  aside,  where 
other  circumstances  seemed  imperiouslv  to 
require  it;  7.  the  right  of  being  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  alienation  of  the  property 
of  the  church ;  8.  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes  u\>oi\  the  clergy,  or  of  exacting  from 
them  other  contributions  {jus  decimandi) ; 
9.  the  right  of  raising  certain  taxes  (an- 
natts)  for  the  support  of  the  pope  und  his 
court  (it  has  produced  but  a  small  in- 
come in  modem  times) ;  10.  the  right  of 
reserving  to  tliemsclves  the  oppointnient 
to  the  benefices  of  the  church  (Uymandata 
de  providendo,  by  expectativtt,  or  by  reser- 
vationes)  ;  11.  the  right  of  establishing 
and  suppressing  religious^  orders ;  12.  the 
right  of  confirming  bi8hoi>s  (und  coadju- 
tors) and  of  do|)osing  them  (in  a  lawful 
way) ;  13.  the  right  of  granting  dispeusu- 
^tions ;  14.  the  right  of  conferring  the  pal- 
Hum,  These  are  the  adventitious  rights  ; 
tliey  can  pass  away  by  time  (and  many 
have  passed  away],  as  they  grew  with  the 
lapse  of  Ume.    We  do  not  mean  to  say 


that  they  can  be  aiintrarily  denied  to  ike 
pope  by  individuals.  Among  therigto 
of  the  popes,  which  were  fbnnerijr  liie 
subject  of  dispute,  were  their  infaUibifit? 
and  supremacy  over  the  coimcils^ — rights 
which  the  German  canonists  no  ionfrr 
maintain.  (See  h^aUibUiiy.)  The  pope 
is  likewise  a  temporal  monarch,  as  tie 
bishops  of  Germany  formeriv  were.  The 
States  of  tlie  Church,  like  all  the  states  of 
the  middle  ages,  grew  up  gradually.  A 
temporal  sovereignty  was  necesBaiy  for 
the  pope,  as  he  was  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
church,  the  opponent  of  thrones,  and  id- 
dependent  of  them.  As  man  is  still  hu- 
man, though  he  wear  the  tiara,  we  cannoi 
wonder,  nor  is  it  a  cause  of  reproadi 
a^nst  the  church,  that  it  has  produced 
vicious  popes.  But  no  dynasty  of  Europe 
can  show  that  it  has  had,  during  the  Ml 
few  centuries,  such  a  long  series  of  exee(* 
lent  men.  By  the  institutions  connected 
with  the  papal  power,  care  is  taken  that  it 
shall  be  less  arbitrary  than  that  of  onj 
other  ruler  in  Europe. 

Popish  Plot;  a  contrivance  got  up  bj 
Oates  (q.  v.)  in  1678,  for  the  purpose  ot 
bringing  liimself  into  notice,  and  adooled 
by  some  political  leaders  to  promote  tneir 
own  party  schemes.  Oates  pretended  te 
have  discovered  a  conspiracy,  formed  bf 
the  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholics,  (or 
murdering  the  king  (Charles  II),  and  sub' 
verting  the  Protestant  reUgion  ;  and,  after 
some  preliminary  steps,  he  went  to  ar 
Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  gave  evidence  before  him  of  all  tbe 
articles  of  the  pretended  conspiracy. 
Among  the  ])erBous  accused  was  Cole- 
man, secretary  to  tlie  duchess  of  Yoik, 
among  whose  papers  was  found  a  coire- 
spondence  with  some  Catholics  abroad, 
which  contained  expressions  of  great  vio- 
lence and  indiscretion,  but  nothing  te 
countenance  tlie  notion  of  such  a  plot  h 
the  midst  of  the  alann  created  by  thii 
pretended  revelation,  Godfrey  was  found 
de^d  in  a  ditch  (October  17),  having, prob- 
ably, committed  suicide ;  but  tlie  cry  was 
immediately  raised  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  papists  on  account  ot'his 
taking  Oates's  evidence.  Parliament  met 
soon  after  this  event,  and  the  two  houses 
immediately  began  to  oceupy  themselfCi 
with  c.xuniinations  in  regard  to  the  pk)t 
Tlie  excitement  was  encouraged  in  pa^ 
liament  by  artful  party  leaders,  and  the 
two  houses  voted,  ^  that  there  had  been 
and  still  was  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot, 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  papiit 
recusants,  for  assassinating  the  king,  sub- 
verting the  goTemment,  and  rooting  ost 
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stiDtreUgkm."  The  encoiirase- 
Id  out  to  Oatee,  who  received  a 
f  £1900,  brought  forward  Bedloe, 
bief  aud  impostor,  who  confirm- 
^  statements,  willi  some  addi- 

his  own.  He  accused  several 
1  by  name  of  a  design  to  raise 

dinerent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ch  thcjr  were  to  join  an  army  of 
r  30,000  crusadera  to  be  landed 
JIL  Although  no  anns,  afler  the 
»rous  search,  no  ammunition,  no 
o  commissions,  no  pa]>er9,  no  Ict- 
)  discovered  to  confirm  the  evi- 
these  men,  yet  the  story  obtained 
elief,  and  excited  a  general  pnnic. 
ase  the  excitement,  Bedloe  pub- 
pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Discovery 
orrid  Popish  Plot,  for  burning 
ind  Westminster,  &c.,  in  which 
es  that  had  happened  for  several 
«  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits.  Mean- 
0  pretended  conspirators  were 

0  trial.  Coleman,  father  Ireland, 
and  Grove  and  Pickering,  who, 
etended,  were  engaged  to  shoot 
were  condemned  to  death,  on  the 
'  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and  exe- 
rhe  pretended  murderers  of  God- 
:  suffered  the  same  fate,  on  the 
Dony  of  Bedloe,  and  one  Prance, 

1  had  accused  of  l)eing  an  accoin- 
30  murder,  and  who,  after  many 
and  threats,  finally  confessed  his 
*idther  prosecutions  took  place 
lowing  year,  when  several  per- 
i  executed,  and  a  new  plot,  called 
wb  plot,  from  the  place  where  the 
lating  to  it  were  found,  was  got 
9  Dangerfield,  a  convicted  felon, 
fiscount  Stafford  was  impeached 
mmoos,  condemned  by  tlie  lords, 
ited  December  99,  as  an  accom- 
the  plot,  on  the  testimony  of 
d  two  of  his  associates,  Bedloe 
ied  not  lone  before.  This  was 
instance  of  bloodshed  in  this 
ffidr.  Soon  afler  the  accession 
II  (1685),  Oates  was  tried  and 
on  two  indictments  for  perjury, 

sentenced  to  be  whipped,  on  two 
dmrs,  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate, 
thence  to  Tyburn,  to  be  im- 
for  life,  and  pilloried  five  times 
ir.  (See  Hume's,  and  particu- 
(ird's,  Hiitory  of  England,) 
%,  {pomdus);  a  genus  of  plants 
;  to  the  amentacea  and  to  the 
cmMi  of  Linnaeus.  The  species 
j&Bn  of  large  dimensions,  having 
'a  usually  covered  with  an  aro- 
i  Tiacous  substanee;  their  flow- 
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ere  disposed  in  aments,  and  always  a|>- 
pearing  before  the  devclo[)emeiit  of  the 
leaves;  and  these  last  alternate,  rounded 
or  triangular,  serrate  or  dentate,  and  sup- 
ported on  long  petioles,  which  are  more 
or  less  compressed,  particularly  towards 
their  suiimiits.  This  conformation  occa- 
sions a  f)eculiar  vibratory  motion  in  the 
leaves  when  they  are  acti'd  Ujwu  by  the 
wind,  especially  remarkable  in  certain 
species  called  aspens,  which  appear  to  be 
])er|)etually  agitated.  About  twenty  spe- 
cies ore  known,  all  confined  to  the  north- 
ern and  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 
They  are  sofl-wooded  trees,  of  rapid 
growth.  The  following  species  inhal)it 
the  U.  States:  The  Carolinian  i)oplar 
(populus  angidata)  is  remarkable  for  the 
acutely  angular  form  of  the  young 
branches,  and  for  having  its  buds  destitute 
of  the  viscous  coating.  It  is  a  southern 
species,  and,  in  tlie  Atlantic  states,  is  hard- 
Iv  found  north  of  latitude  37%  but  is  abun- 
dant along  the  marshy  banks  of  tlie  large 
rivers  of  Carolina  and  Grcorgia,  and  es|>e- 
cially  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  is  even 
found  on  the  Missouri  for  100  miles  above 
its  mouth.  It  sometimes  attains  the  height 
of  eighty  feet,  with  a  proportional  diame- 
ter, and  a  wide-spreading  simimit,  cloth- 
ed with  beautiful  foliage.  The  wood  is 
white,  sofl,  and  is  not  applied  to  any  use- 
ful purpoeea  The  cotton-woofl  ( ;w)pii/u* 
canadensis)  inhabits  more  nortliem  dis- 
tricts, and  is  chiefly  abundant  along  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  other 
western  rivers,  and  often  is  the  only  tree 
which  lines  their  banks  in  the  vast  naked 
regions  of  the  north-west  In  tlie  Atlan- 
tic ^tes,  this  tree  is  rare,  and  almost  un- 
known. It  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet,  with  a  trunk  three  or  four  in  diame- 
ter :  the  branches  are  angidar^  though  less 
remarkably  so  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, from  which  it  is,  besides,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  viscous  buds :  both  are, 
however,  frequently  confounded  under  the 
tenn  cotton^vood,  and  are  foinid  growing 
in  company  on  the  \mnks  of  the  middle 
portion  of  tlie  Missinsipui.  The  Ameri- 
can black  poplar  (poptdus  htttdi/olia)  is 
rare,  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  and  by  Michaux  was  observed  only 
on  the  biEmks  of  the  Hudson  above  Albany : 
probably  it  will  be  found  more  abundant 
in  Canada.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
hairiness  of  the  young  shoots  and  petioles 
in  the  sprins,  and  by  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  conspicuously  acumi- 
nate. The  trunk  is  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
populus  htUrophyUa  is  found  in  most  parts 
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of  the  U.  Statflt,  but  u  wo  rare  aa,  id  gen- 
•rel,  to  have  receiTed  no  specific  denomi- 
nation.  The  trunk  ia  aometimea  aeventy 
or  eighty  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  in 
diameter.  The  young  branchea  are  cy- 
Imdrical ;  the  ieaveai  while  very  young,  are 
covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  which 
gradually  dieappean  aa  they  attain  their 
full  aize,  when  they  are  often  aix  inchca  in 
length  and  the  aame  in  breadth,  heart- 
ahaped,  with  the  amall  lobea  of  the  baae 
overlapping,  ao  aa  to  conceal  tlie  aiiinmit 
of  the  petiole :  by  this  character  it  ia  moat 
eaaily  recogniaed.  The  tacamahac,  or 
Ijalaain  poplar  {pojndu*  baUamifera),  ia  a 
Canailinn  apecics,  hardly  venturing  even 
into  the  coldeat  regions  of  the  U.  Statea. 
It  ia  abundant  in  the  country  between 
Quebec  and  lludaon'a  bay,  eapecially  on 
the  watcni  of  tlie  Saguenai,  between  laL 
47°  and  49^,  and  extemla  westward  beyond 
lake  Suiierior.  Here  it  fre<|uently  riaea  to 
the  height  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  three  at  base.  The  leavca  are  oval  and 
hoceokte — an  uncommon  form  among 
poplars.  The  wood  ia  white,  aoft,  and  ia 
applied  to  no  uaeful  purpoae.  The  heart- 
leaved  balaam  poplar,  commonlv,  but  im- 
properly called  balm  of  GiUad  (pojndus 
emuHcam),  is  frequendy  plantea  before 
houaea  in  the  New  £iigland  states,  but 
kaa  not  hitherto  been  found  growing  wild 
in  the  foresta,  and  ita  origin  ia  uncertain. 
It  attaina  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  eighUHsn  or  twenty 
inches.  The  bark  is  siiiooth  and  gnien- 
tab ;  aiMl  the  heaves  are  largi%  perfectly 
heart-shap<M],  and  fnMpiently  have  hairy 
petioles.  This  tree  has  dark-green  foliage, 
nut  the  irregular  disiKiHition  of'  Uie 
branches  gives  it  an  inelegant  appearance; 
and  it,  besideM,  renders  the  vicinity  un- 
pleasant at  the  time  when  the  seeds  are 
riiiening,  by  filling  the  air  with  little  tufts 
or  liglit  down.  The  American  aitpen 
{pomdiis  trtjnda)  is  a  small  tree,  common 
ui  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  The 
leaves  are  hroml,  and  somewliat  heart- 
shapetl.  It  is  one  of  the  K|)e(*i«ii  most  re- 
markable for  the  peqietual  agiuition  of  the 
leavea.  The  popuitu  fcrarutidentata  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  Nortlieni  and  Middle 
States,  and  miher  exceeds  the  |»re<^ing 
iu  dinMUisiona.  It  is  readily  dimmffiiislKsl 
.  finom  tlie  other  American  sfieciea  by  the 
large  teeth  of  tlie  margin  of  the  leaves. 
The  iiarn>w-INived  cotton- woo<l  {pomdus 
mguMi/olia)  gn>ws  in  conifiany  with  the 
conuiH>n  cotton-wood,  whirh  it  n*fl«*nil»l(*s 
iu  size  and  liahit,  sImmu  the  lit*ad  watem 
of  the  Miwouri  and  its  triUitariea.  It  is 
femarkabie  for  the  form  of  the  leavea, 


which  are  ovate-laneeokta^  «ttei 
acute  at  baae^ — Amoo|(  the  more 
able  of  the  exotic  apeciea  are,  I. ' 
white  poplar,  or  albele  {popmlus « 
of  the  laigeat  European  treea^  oii 
ing  to  the  height  of  ninety  or  a 
feet,  by  five  or  aix  in  diameter  at 
ia  common  along  the  banks  of  ri 
in  moist  placea,  throughout  tin 
part  of  Europe.  It  forma  a  mxi 
ture  in  the  landacape,  not  oiUy 
majesty  of  ita  appemnce,  but 
contrast  of  tlie  two  auiiaces  of  tl 
the  green  of  the  upper  with 
while  of  the  inferior.  The  growl 
rapid,  and  it  Uvea  to  a  great  a| 
wood  ia  white,  light  and  mk,  eaa 
ed,  and  takes  a  good  polish,  an 
pk>yed  for  a  great  variety  of  pa 
thearta.  It  ia  auperiortothaiof 
nieciee  in  fineneaa  and  atrengtl 
firmer  hold  to  iiaila,and  iaooc 
warp  and  aplit  In  England,  it 
rad  by  turners  for  wooden  bowk 
account  of  ita  peculiar  whiteneai 
eaae  with  which  it  is  worked  io 
It  is  also  useful  for  flooring-boaid 
making  latlia  and  packing-boxc 
tree  ia  recommended  for  cuW^ 
America  by  Micbaux,  eapeciall 
atates  cast  of  the  llndaon.  3.  Tl 
aspen  { popuitu  iremula\  ia  a  ti^ 
erate  size,  the  wood  or  which  a 
but  atill  is  applied  to  many  m 
poaes.  a  Tlie  black  po|>lar  (fi 
gra)  is  a  lofty  tree,  found  in  most 
Europe.  The  twrk  ia  light,  like 
is  sometimes  used  by  fishermen 
ing  tlieir  nets.  Tlie  timber  is 
soft,  but  is  in  general  little  in 
tliough  umnl  by  the  tumeri  for 
boanlH,  &c  4.  The  Iinlian  or  1 
poplar  {popului  dilalaia)  m  iv 
among  tnH.*a  for  its  iiecuUar 
growth.  Tlie  body  of  the  tree  ia 
btraight,  and  all  the  branchea  kci 
pnwed  arfNind  it,  and  take  ai 
direction.  Thia  tree  aeenis  to  di 
tlie  prcce<rmg  chiefly  in  thb  pi 
and  iis  iierliaps,  only  a  variei} 
eighty  yvm  ago,  it  was  iotrodu 
Italy  into  the  tuhcr  porta  of  Eii 
its  riiltivatKiu  sfiread  witk  unpn 
rafmlity:  oruamental  treea  of  « 
scripii(Hi  were  rooted  up  to  mak 
it  This  peuplfommnie  extend«« 
this  country ;  ami  it  is  atill  but 
iiMin  to  iM«e  the  tM>l>le  |iroductio 
own  fon'Ht,  which  ha%*e  |M'rhaps 
turi<>s  ill  aeqiiiriiig  their  gmwili,  | 
to  make  nM>tii  for  tlie  Lomban 
in  an  econouucal  point  of  vie 
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of  aflbidkir 
jp  little  room ;  ana, 
iiMj^a.^^itlMBoiie  peenliar 

 trM%  wmm  acted  upon  by 

J  mn  only  putiinjr  uteted ;  but 
tfi—Sn  nriay  sweep  fimn  top  to 
I  Bke  en  ueinck  ftetner,  even  wkh 

 jMeitbiMt  In  roan  J  parti  of  the 

..ttMB&tiielefiQjNplorie  senemllyf 
M  tottie  toDptiee.  f  See  TWw  7h 


toadiMiy  thnywing  out  emiokey  aahee  au  J 
L  bat  no  great  eruption  baa  hitherto 
mm  piaee.  Its  iBgure  iajbatofatrv 
tad MM^  with  a lu^pe crater.  Iti8l7,9 
ttUdb^aqdhpooeoftheMKheBtmot  i- 
Jm  ntimmm  tfm  bay  of  raiama  aiid 

nSr  ( jNqNHcri  The  neciea  of  poppy 
pfama^  all  beaihiff  krM 


I  fkt  opium  of  oommeroe,  and 
» of  al  k  laeteaeenc  Moat  of  the 
an  nallvee  of  Eun^iiey  ofbni  oc* 
J  aa  wneda  hi  fielda  and  waate 
boa;  bn^  in  tfiia  coifntiy,  we  only  aee 
in  nraeni^  cnkiTated  for  ornament 
tm^  inoaedy  the  papavtr  mulSeaide^  la 
hM  in  aU  the  eitreme  northern  regbna 
f  Aa  globe.  Thehr  roots  are  annual  or 
'  *  ;  Ae  leaves  ahomate,  and  the 
il  and  droofmig  until  they 
the  calyx  is  composed  of 
I  and  the  corolla  of  four  petals ; 
he  stamsoa  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
annle  is  one-celled,  but  is  divided  inter- 
by  several  longitudinal  partitions, 
■d  eootains  a  multitude  of  seeds. 
PopotiATioN,  Policy  of.   It  was  for- 

aa  maxim  in  politics,  that  a  country 
not  be  overpeopled,  since  it  was 
■pfmed  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
iif  Bam  il  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
Cpopuhdon.  Industry  would  thus  find 
■fieieot  means  of  support,  partly  by  in- 
Kasing  the  produce  or  the  eanli,  ))artly 
hy  procuring  more  from  fbreign  countries, 
m  that  the  great  population  of  a  country 
Bsuld  never  be  the  cause  of  its  falling  into 
ant  and  misery,  provided  it  consisted  of 
productive  laborers.  On  this  account, 
ame  have  even  made  population  the  first 
principle  of  policy,  and  recommended  all 
■Kssures  by  which  its  increase  could  be 
(RMnoted.  This  system  also  taught  that 
Irtficial  means  shouM  be  employed  to  aid 
Ibe  increase  of  population ;  and,  as  it  was 
cenadered  desirable  that  all  births  should 
trice  place  in  matrimony,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren should  always  be  provided  with  nat- 


nrd  goardian^  it  beeame  an  object  to  finv 
ntsh  motives  for  the  encoongemsnt  of 
matrimony.  The  Romana  paned  WBf^nl 
kwB  for  thia  purpoae,  and  endeamied  to 
lender  a  life  cn  oelibacy  dKamoefiil:  tlM^ 
ibr  UMlance,  he  who  Ad  the  moat 
mate  ohildreny  had  the  preferenoe  bsiora 
an  the  other  eandidatea  lor  pubiie  oAeea 
Whoever  had  three  childron  was  eieinpC 
ftom  all  nermal  taxes:  iiejD-lxHTi  wooiea 
who  hao  three,  and  frsed  women  who 
had  fbur  children,  were  released  ftom  ^ 
continual  goardianohip  to  which  tiny 
were  otherwise  subjjected :  'tmmanisd  fe- 
ikiales,  at  the  age  ^  ibrty-five,  were  jM 
aUow]pd  to  wear  ieweli^  or  to  uaa  a  fitter, 
&C.  Louia  XlV  gave  penakma  to  those 
who  had  ten  or  more  chiMien,  and  in 
other  countriea  we  find  rimilar  orainanoeB. 
The  unpolicy  and  inpncke^  of  tban 
measures  could  not  escape  ohaufalkiiis' 
otlma,  therefore,  rejected  thd  priuelj^ 
of  pojpulation,  and  maintained,  on  the 
contrary^  that  the  poficy  of  states  sbooM 
be  to  check  the  iiicreaae  of  pqicdatloii. 
No  one  haa  labored  more  to  cury  to  ha 
ipeaiest  extent  die  principle  of  pt^mla- 
tion  dian  Sonnenf^  (in  bis  Bcience  ^ 
Pdidcsand  Finance,  and  in  dieMaiHMl 
of  the  internal  AdndniMritiott  of  the  States 
in  German):  but  M althns  hss  opposed  this 
mtem,  end  endesTored  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  oppoehe  doctrine  (in  hia 
Essay  on  Popuhdon,  9d  ed.,  London, 
1806).  Malthus  concludes  that  no  more 
individuals  can  subsist  In  any  couutiy 
than  the  produce  of  human  industry  in 
that  conndy  is  able  to  support  If,  now, 
it  can  be  proved  that,  in  all  countries,  with 
a  tolerably  good  government,  the  increase 
of  populatiou,  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at 
a  certain  degree,  is  in  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  means  of  subsistence  neces- 
sary ibr  the  support  of  the  inhabitants, 
then  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  great 
scarcity,  which  will  augment  every  year, 
as  the  disproportion  between  the  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  subsistence  in- 
creases. For,  if  the  population  has  already 
become  so  numerous,  that  only  the  great- 
est efforts  of  the  nation  are  able  to  pro- 
vide it  with  the  necessary  means  of  sub- 
sistence, then  tlie  increase  of  the  following 
year  cannot  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  without  withdrawing  them 
from  the  already  existing  |x>pulation.  He 
further  asserts  that  all  civilized  countries 
are  either  at  the  point,  or  more  or  less 
near  it,  where  as  much  food  is  produced 
from  tiie  soil  as  in  any  possible  way  can 
be  obtained  from  it;  and  suppose  more 
could  be  gained  by  greater  efforts  and 
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more  indiutry,  it  will  never  be  in  mich 
proportion  as  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
jiopulation ;  and  thus  want  and  misery  are 
approaching  in  all  civilized  countries, 
ogainst  which  there  is  no  other  remedy 
than  that  the  government  either  check  the 
increase  of  population,  or  remove  from  tlie 
country  the  yearly  arising  surplus  by 
means  of  colonies,  and  other  measures 
confonnalile  to  tliis  pur|M)He.  If  some 
consider  the  introduction  of  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox,  the  dimioutiou  of  the 
plague  and  of  other  epidemic  diseases,  as 
grvtit  bimefiXB  for  the  human  race,  we 
iMiglit  rather  to  regard  tliem,  according  to 
the  system  of  Maltlms,  as  great  evils, 
which  only  increase  the  want  and  misery 
nf  mcu  by  tlie  famine  which  they  inevita- 
bly produce.  A  careful  examination  will 
biiow  that  |x>pulation  may  be  the  object  of 
ftuite  policy,  but  that  the  promotion  of  this 
object  must  be  regulateu  by  a  reference 
to  other  more  important  considerations. 
Many  of  the  premises,  and  of  course  the 
conclusions,  of  Maldius  are  either  entirely 
false,  or  true  only  witli  great  limitations. 
For,  1.  although  it  is  ab^tracUy  true,  that 
the  instinct  of  propagation  in  men,  if  no 
impediments  were  put  in  its  way,  would 
increase  tiie  |)opulation  in  a  geometrical 
])rogression,  so  that  a  single  couple,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries,  would  |)eo|)le 
tlie  whole  earth ;  yet  we  no  where  find 
any  excess  of  population,  and  the  earth 
has  hitherto  always  lieen  able  to  receive 
an  almost  inoumerablc  accession  of  in- 
hal>itants.  Nature  herself  has  provided  a 
thousand  ways  to  prevent  tlie  increase  of 
the  human  race  lieyond  the  means  neces- 
saiy  for  its  subsistence.  She  presents  to 
man  tiie  means  of  subsistence  with  a 
sfiaring  hand ;  she  has  ma<ie  each  genera- 
tion de|)endent  upon  tlie  love  of  parents, 
and  plante<I  in  man  a  moral  sentiment 
which  foriiids  him  to  produce  children 
Ix'fore  he  U  able  to  supply  tlietr  wants. 
The  cultivation  of  this  sentiment  in  a  na- 
tion is  the  gn*at  nile  to  In*  oliserved  in  re- 
K|MH7t  to  [K)pulaiion.  If  the  government 
can  siitririnitly  I'xtend  and  strengthen  this 
scntiiiifnt,  it  iuhhIs  do  but  litUe  more  for 
the  n'frulation  of  ))opulstion  ;  for  then 
iiiarrioges  will  not  lie  contracted  without 
the  mt-ans  of  providing  for  children,  and 
]iare!it<  will  endeavor  so  to  educate  their 
children  as  to  ntmlify  them  to  earn  their 
own  sup|N>rt.  riiose  who  wii«li  to  marry, 
and  have  no  pffos{MM*t  of  supiHirt  in  the 
munlrv'  of  their  n-sidence,  will  emigrate. 
The  instinct  of  pn»|Ni)aition  is  tlnisclieck- 
ctl,  pliVKieally  and  niondlv,  of  i\M*\f^  so 
tiiat  it  cannot  lie  against  tde  intention  of 


nature  to  keep  the  human  race  wit! 
scribed  limits.  Sismondi  gives,  m 
stance  to  illustrate  this,  the  exainiii 
family  of  Montmorency,  which, 
natural  instinct  had  been  allowec 
freely,  would  have  peopled  tlie 
French  empire ;  and  yet  nothing  api 
ing  to  this  result  has  taken  place,  ai 
no  individual  of  this  fSunily  has  be* 
titute  of  llie  necessaiy  means  ofM 
er  considerations  have  restrained  tl 
rations  of  this  instinct,  so  that  there 
a  small  number  of  individuals  of  tli; 
existing  in  France.  2.  That  the  a 
increase  of  food  in  any  country 
keep  pace  with  the  yeariy  increasii 
ukition,  is  an  assertion  also  contrsdi 
experience,  since,  in  fiict,  the  iocn 
population  rather  accommodates  i 
the  means  of  subsistence,  ikmn  the 
to  the  population.  Where  industry 
ed  by  nature,  produces  with  ease  f 
er  the  wants  of  a  numerous  &mily  i 
tiiere  }K)pulation  increases  the  most  i 
if  other  regulations  of  society  do  t 
vent  And  if  tlie  greater  numberi 
ploved  in  cultivating  tlie  soil,  and  i 
and  unproductive  consumen  are 
found,  then  the  popukition  increase 
•xtraordinary  manner.  In  such 
tries,  it  doubles,  according  to 
every  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
greatest  increase  of  population 
is  known,  on  a  large  scale,  is 
U.  States  of  North  America,  wfaer 
erto,  it  has  doubled  every  twei 
veani.  And  even  afler  all  the  goo 
has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  t 
id  increase  will  continue  a  long  tic 
the  division  of  kibor  will  furnish  i 
ence  to  a  great  numlier  who  do  m 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  cull 
of  the  land ;  for  experience  tfssci 
that  a  family  which  lias  no  other  c 
tion  than  Uie  cultivation  of  tlie  I 
able,  with  a  cai>ital  and  industry, 
duce  enough  lor  four  or  five  faniil 
sides  itself.  Since  tliese  fami1ii*a 
are  occupie<l  In  the  cultivation 
land  are  provided  with  manufactur 
cl(^  and  are  able  to  dis(>ose  of  the 
prcMluce,  an  opulent  |K»puUitioa  wti 
abundantly  provid<Hl  with  tlio  comi 
life.  We  may  adtl  that,  even  in  tf 
cultivated  iMUt  of  tlie  worki  (nan 
Eun»|M;),  there  is  no  exteiisi\e  < 
without  a  ({uaiitity  of  uncultivatt 
(in  Kngland  alone  seven  million  arr 
whieh  want  nodiiuK  but  hands,  o 
removal  of  political  itn|ie<liiiicntA, 
ply  the  uK'nutf  of  sulwisteiice  to  a 
greater  number  of  inliabiuuitB.  It 
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t,  Qioreo¥er,to  detennine  how  much 
IDS  of  support  can  be  increased  by 
perfect  cultivation  of  the  soil,  by 
zovery  and  introduction  of  more 
lis  kinds  of  vegetables,  &c^  since 
nee  shows  that  land  which  former- 
ly yielded  four  times  the  amount 
eed,  now  yields,  under  a  more  per- 
tinuion,  ten  or  twenty  times ;  and 
mnot  be  done  by  machines  and 
il  aits,  if  necessity  and  the  desire 
excite  the  genius  of  men  to  new 
»DS  ?  Finally,  the  increase  of  pop- 
may  find  a  supply  from  the  culti- 
tf  countries  not  yet  sufficiently  peo- 
coDsume  tlieirown  natural  produc- 
Such  countries  are  always  ready 
ange  their  suqilus  produce  for  the 
ctures  of  those  countries  which  are 
:  of  it,  since  they  cannot  manufac- 
cheap  and  so  well,  but  can  supply 
duce  of  the  soil  much  cheaper  tl;an 
te  raised  in  manufactiiriug  coun- 
rhis  exchange  is  advantageous  for 
tions ;  and  we  find  that  even  those 
which  could  easily  produce  more 
ere  is  no  country  where  this  could 
done]  leave  a  portion  of  the  land 
rated,  or  do  not  cultivate  it  as  much 
might,  because  the  produce  thus 
d  would  be  much  dearer  to  them 
at  which  they  receive  from  other 
es.  As  long  as  there  are  countries 
food  can  be  raised  clieapcr  than  in 
and  as  long  as  it  can  be  bought 
r,  including  the  cost  of  transporta- 
an  it  can  be  cultivated  in  a  given 
the  population  of  this  latter  couii- 
always  l>e  enabled  to  increase,  pro- 
it  can  produce  suj)erfluous  nianu- 
3  which  the  former  will  receive 
surplus  pro<luee  of  the  soil.  If 
eider  the  many  uucultivnted  spots 
ire  capable  of  affording  sul)?istence 
merable  millions  of  men,  and  wliich 
1  to  l>e  found  in  the  midst  of  culti- 
countries,  then  the  i>olicy  which 
nends  checks  to  the  increjise  of  po|)- 
,  from  fear  of  an  inadeciuale  supply, 
ppear  very  al)surd.  But,  with  re- 
an  excess  of  population  in  partic- 
rts  of  the  earth,  it  appears  the  dic- 
a  sound  policy,  1.  not  to  favor  nor 
\  any  institution  in  the  country 
)y  useless,  idle  people  are  maintain- 
herefore  l>eggar8  and  other  vaga- 
«liould  fwver  l>e  protected  in  a  state, 
inecures  and  superfluous  ofHces. 
not  Ik;  allowed.  Every  one  ought 
,  his  sul>sistence  by  some  eniploy- 
iseful  to  society.  If  all  those  pro- 
vho  are  able,  tliey  will  easily  provide 


for  those  who  are  employed  in  public 
offices,  &c. ;  and  with  every  generation  as 
many  productive  individuals  will  arise  as 
vrill  be  necessary  to  furnish  supplies  £oi 
those  whose  services  they  require.  2.  To 
give  a  free  scope  to  industry,  and  to  use- 
ful hibor  of  all  kinds,  and  to  make  them 
the  chief  principle  of  the  division  of 
goods.  It  is  contrary  to  this  principle  if 
money,  and  particularly  land,  is  kept  unit- 
ed in  great  masses,  in  few  hands,  by  means 
of  associations,  and  if  the  access  to  them 
is  rendered  difficult,  or  is  denied  to  indus- 
try, so  that  it  cannot  obtain  what  a  free 
com)>etition  would  have  given  it  Such 
institutions  operate  directly  against  the 
production  or  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently against  the  ponulauon,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  But  where  the 
property  is  distributed  according  to  the  in- 
dustry of  each  individual,  the  increase  of 
the  national  wealth  and  its  general  distri- 
bution are  best  promoted,  and  the  increase 
of  population  always  follows  the  increase 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  just  pro* 
portion.  3.  To  give  no  occasion  to  capi- 
talists or  traders  to  transfer  their  capitals 
or  their  business  to  another  country,  as 
long  as  their  own  ofiers  them  equal  advan- 
tages. 4.  To  give  full  Uberty  to  those 
who  wish  to  emigrate.  Where  such  a 
policy  is  adopted,  tlie  natural  insdnct  may 
be  pennitted  to  act  freely,  without  fear  of 
an  excess  of  population.  On  the  contra- 
ly,  all  artificial  uicasures,  which  govern- 
ments have  ollen  employed  to  increase 
the  |)opulation,ought  to  be  entirely  rejected, 
because  they  do  not  also  supply  the  means 
of  prt.*serving  and  educating  the  children. 
Since,  further,  the  institution  of  matrimo- 
ny is  a  n^'ligious  and  moral  institution, 
which  promotes,  in  the  sjifest  way,  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  sexual  appetite,  a 
coinniunity  ought  to  [)revent,  as  much  as 
[)()ssible,  the  l)irth  of  illegitimate  children. 
No  one  should  enter  into  matrimony  with- 
out the  pros}>ect  of  being  able  to  educate 
his  children  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shall  also  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  for  their  children. 
Hence  it  follows  that  population,  abstract- 
ly considered,  is  not  an  important  subject 
of  pubhc  policy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
fear,  in  the  common  course  of  aflairs,  an 
excess  of  population  in  civilized  coim- 
tries. 

Porcelain.  The  Chinese  porcelain 
excels  other  kinds  of  ware  in  the  delica- 
cy of  its  texture,  and  the  partial  trans})ar- 
ency  which  it  exhibits  when  held  against 
the  light.  It  has  been  long  known  and 
manufactured  by  the  Chlaviae,ViuxVv^\i«H- 
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er  been  mccettfully  imitate4  in  Europe 
until  within  the  last  century.  lu  China, 
porcelain  is  made  by  the  union  of  two 
earths,  to  wiiicli  tiicy  give  the  nainc  of 
petunize  and  kaolin,  the  former  of  which 
IS  fusible  in  the  furnace,  the  latter  not. 
Both  these  eartlis  an^  varietips  of  (ekls|iar, 
tiie  kaolin  beinp  feldspar  in  a  state  of  de- 
comfioeition,  and  which  is  renderetl  infu- 
sible by  having  lost  the  stnall  quantity  of 
potass  which  origiiully  cntereti  into  its 
com|)osition.  Thf  |>etuntze  is  feldsfmr 
undecom|K)sed.  These  earths  are  re<luc- 
ed  to  an  un palpable  |iowdpr  by  procei«»e9 
dcscrilNHl  in  the  article  Pottery,  and  in- 
timately blended  togi*ther.  When  expos- 
ed to  a  strong  heat,  the  petuntw*  partially 
melts,  an4l,  envekiping  the  infusible  kaolin, 
connnuiiicates  to  it  a  tine  8emitrans|iaren- 
cy.  Tlie  glazing  is  produced  by  the  |ie- 
tuntze  alone,  applietl  in  minute  ))Owdcrto 
the  ware  after  it  is  Ary, — Eurooettn  jnrce- 
Ifiin.  Since  the  nature  of  the  Chinese 
earths  has  lieen  understood,  materials  near- 
ly of  the  same  kind  have  been  found  in 
different  |NUta  of  Eunipe,  and  Uie  manu- 
fiu^tureof  {lorcelain  haslMten  carrietl  on  in 
several  countries,  iMit  |MirticulaHy  at  Se- 
vres, in  France,  with  gn'at  succcm^  The 
Euro|i«fau  }K>rcelnin«,  in  thi*  elegance  and 
variety  of  their  foiruis  and  the  lieauty  of 
the  dWigns  which  are  execut^tl  u\wn 
them,  excel  the  manufacnires  of  the  Chi- 
nese. But  the  Oriental  ]M»rct'laiii  has  not 
yet  lieeii  c(|(inlltNl  in  hanliicMH,  itn'ngtli, 
diirability,  and  th<>  |M'ntianency  of  ib<  gliizt*. 
Several  nf  the  pnM*ert4eri  which  are  suc- 
cewfully  practbte<l  by  th«*  ChineM*,  remain 
still  to'lje  h'anit  by  Eun>j>eaii»«.  The 
inaiiufartun>rH  in  Saxony  an*  said  to  have 
appn>ai*lit*d  nio^t  ncariy,  in  their  pnMlurtM, 
to  the  chanicier  of  iln'  Asiatic  (Nirct'lain. 
The  {Mircflaiii  enrths  anr  found  in  varioii** 
fwrUt  of  the  T.  Statt*H,  and  will  doiibtleMs 
lifrenrt IT,  constitute  the  material  of  iiii{»nr- 
buit  nmnifactun'S.  The  finer  and  mort* 
rosily  kinds  of  iM»rrrlnin  derive  their  value, 
n«>t  iftt  much  fntm  the  tpiality  of  their  iim- 
tiTi.il,  n.«  fniin  the  lalM>r  lM*stowe<l  on  their 
t'XiiTiial  di'coration.  Whi'n  the  pit*ci*tf 
an*  >M-|MinilJ'!y  |minted  by  hand,  with  de- 
virt-?*  of  ditr>n*nt  Hul»j«-rt!*,  their  value,  as 
sfMvimetis  t»f  art,  de|N'ndrt  upon  the  size 
of  the  piece,  tilt'  lurnlxT  and  brillianey  of 
llip  ddoni  empl»»y<'«l,  and  nion*  t*s|MH*ially 
U|Miii  the  &kill  and  tini!«ii,  exhibttetl  by  the 
artUt  in  the  design.  The  manual  fmrt  of 
the  o|M'ration  conVtsts  in  mixing  tin*  cohtr- 
ing  oxide  with  a  fitiiil  mt*<lium,  conunonly 
an  ewM-ntial  oil,  and  applying  it  with  cam- 
els* hair  (MMicilii.  The  colors  um-*!  are  tlic 
nine  as  thoac  employed  in  other  kinds  of 


enamelling.  When  one  col 
be  laid  over  another,  this  is  | 
a  second  op«>ration ;  and  it  i 
that  a  niece  of  fKircelaiii  has 
enamel  kiln  ftiur  or  five  ti 
great  variety  of  colors  is  coi 
{minting.  The  magic  port 
Chintz  has  figures  upon  its 
to  be  invisible  when  the  ve« 
tv,  Imt  liecoming  ap|Mireut  v 
filled  with  water. 

PoRCELAiM  Clay.  (Sec 
PoRciA  ;  daughter  of  Catc 
wife  of  Bnitus,  celebrated  j 
connubial  love  and  heroic  fmt 
pn'ser^etl  inviolate  tlie  secre 
spiracy  against  Cirsar,  witi 
had  been  intnMetl  by  her 
put  herself  to  death  when 
cause  of  the  re|>ublicans  losi 
of  her  swallowing  live  cc«ls 
PoRcrpi?iE  (hystrix);  a  pi 
nipeda  U-longing  to  the 
gna^i-erSfCharacterizeil  by  1» 
ides  imj»erfecf,  two  incisor  i 
jaw,  and  ftMir  molars  both  u 
low,  on  each  sitle ;  thesi?  hav 
sum>und(r<l  by  a  line  of  ei 
enters  into  lioth  e<]g«%  an 
divide  the  tooth  into  two  |m 
are  also  small  lines  of  ena 
from  the  centre,  whieh  an^  v 
attrition ;  the  mu//l**  is  thi 
cnt«Ml :  the  lip  divide<l ;  tht 
iiished  witii  tipiny  scal«*s;  I 
and  nHHidetl ;  ilit*  antrrior  1 
with  four  t(M*s,  and  tlh*  \Hi>tv 
all  anneil  with  thick  nuii.-^. 
vidt^  this  geiin*i  into  hyxtrir, 
tison  and  ttynrthtm  ;  the  I 
th«*  cotiimon  |M)nMipine:  th 
fiu*4*ieulated  {Min^iipine ;  the 
iiadian  |N»rrupine;  und  th 
|)on*upine  wiili  n  pn'lifhsi 
cotninon  iM^n^npim'  {//.  rn'.m 
in  the  southeni  jwirt**  of*  K 
Bnrimr\'.  WIm'U  full  irmwi 
n«'arly  two  iWt  in  length,  in 
(<pin«'S  I'xertHl  a  fo<it.  lt> 
a  irrizzletl,  dusky  bl.nrk.  T 
of  its  head  and  n«vk  is  fi 
l(»ri!:,  light  colonni  hairH,ra| 
nii-'.-il  i»r  denreswed  at  plt>a>ui 
of  tht*  Imek  and  Mi*i<  an 
^pin«K,  wiiich  an*  lonir«')*( 
the  Uiek.  In  tht  ir  tisunl  |mi 
iieariy  tint  U|K»n  the  ImkIv 
|H lints  din'Ct(*«l  liarkwanlti ; 
animal  is  rxciti-d,  ihry  ar 
iN'intr  misi'd.  The  ronim< 
lliongh  known  fmm  tin*  carl 
given  rise  to  nuinberkMi  i 
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I  that  mo8t  commonly  received  is, 
,  possesses  the  power  of  ejecting  its 

to  a  considerable  distance  when 
id  or  pursued.  The  use  of  this  ar- 
6  does  not  apiwar  to  be  well  under- 
;  the  most  prohal)le  supposition,  how- 
fl,  that,  like  that  of  the  hedgehog,  it  is 
f  for  defence,  as,  like  that  animal,  it 
e  power  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a  ball, 
lus  presenting  a  phalanx  of  spears 
ery  side,  that  renaers  the  attack  of 
animals  fruitless.  The  porcupine 
illy  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  only 
its  burrow  in  the  evening,  in  search 
food,  which  is  almost  entirely  com- 

of  vegetables.  In  captivity  it  is 
ind  peMoable,  but  shows  no  marks 
Bchment  or  familiarity.  Canada 
DUie  {H.  dorsata)  is  a  very  unsighdy 
luggish  animal,  and  is  not  provided 
belong  quills  so  remarkable  in  the 
entioned  species,  its  armature  con- 
;  of  short,  sharp  spines,  almost  con- 
i  by  the  hair  with  which  they  are 
ungied.  It  is  about  two  feet  long, 
ifownisb  color  mingled  with  white ; 
Mnes  are  attached  in  a  veiy  sMfht 
sr  to  the  animal,  and,  from  bemg 
1  at  tip  with  numerous  small  re- 

I  points  or  prickles,  they,  by  degrees, 
»le  very  deeply  into  the  nesh  aAer 
f  once  merc»a  it   Small  and  insig- 

II  as  tnese  defensive  weapons  may 
they  are  capable  of  causins  the 

of  do^  wolves,  or  indeed  of  any 
1  that  incautiously  attempts  to  seize 
oreupiiie.  These  spines  or  quills 
luch  used  among  the  Indians  to 
MDt  difbient  articles  of  dress ;  they 
len  of  various  coloiv,  in  a  very  per- 
Dt  manner.  The  Canada  porcupine 
Dmalk  found  in  the  northern  P&rts 
I  U.  fiitales  and  in  Canada.  They 
•  the  barks  of  various  trees,  apples, 
fto.  Thfnr  flesh  is  said  to  be  very 
Blable,nMerabling  flabby  pork.  They 
ibout  the  latter  end  of  September, 
le  female  brings  forth  two  young  in 
or  May. 

IBBHOZIK  (so  called  from  his  birth- 
lui  tme  name  being  Giovanni  An- 
lidnloi  or  Rsoillo  da  Poroenone, 
Iter  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  rival 
ian,  was  bom  in  1584,  and  executed 
woriu  for  his  native  place ;  some 
NT  Jfantua,  Vicenza,  Genoa ;  but  his 
flt  works  for  Venice.  For  this 
10  painted  the  chapel  of  St  Roch, 
le  hallof  tbePregacli,  in  conjunction 
IWanyWith  whom  he  also  pamted 
.  John%  cbnreh,  whence  a  constant 
f  eii«ed  betwen  them.  He  died 


in  Ferrara,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  duke  Ercole  JI,.  to  prepare  cartoons 
for  Flemish  tsfjestry  (orozzt).  His  death 
was  attributed  to  poison.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  bold  and  lively  coloring. 

PoRosiTT,  an  essential  property  of 
bodies,  is  best  ascertained  by  the  micro- 
scope, which  shows  us  the  passage  of 
fluids  through  solid  bodies;  or  we  may 
discover  this  property  in  the  transmission 
of  light,  in  all  directions,  throu|;h  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  hard  and  sohd  bodies. 
The  porosity  of  wood  is  very  remarkable. 
Air  may  he  blown,  by  the  mouth,  in  a 
profuse  stream,  through  a  cylinder  two 
feet  long  of  dried  oak,  beech,  elm  or  birch ; 
and  if  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble, be  dipped  in  water,  and  submitted  to 
experiment  under  the  receiver  of  a  pneu- 
matic machine,  the  air  issuing  through  the 
exterior  cavities  will  appear  in  a  torrent 
of  bubbles  on  the  external  surface.  In 
like  manner  mercury  is  forced  through  a 
piece  of  dry  wood,  and  made  to  fall  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  divided  shower.  If  a  few 
ounces  be  tied  in  a  bag  of  sheep  skin,  it 
may  be  squeezed  through  the  leather  by 
the  pressure  of  the  hond,  in  numerous 
minute  streamlets:  This  experiment  il- 
lustrates the  porosity  of  the  human  cu- 
ticle. From  microecopic  observations, 
it  has  been  computed  that  the  skin  is 
perforated  by  a  thousand  boles  in  the 
length  of  an  inch.  If  we  estimate  the 
whole  surflice  of  the  body  of  a  middle- 
sized  man  to  be  sixteen  square  feet,  it 
must  contain  no  fewer  than  2,304,000 pores. 
These  pores  are  the  mouths  of  so  many 
excretory  vessels,  which  perform  that  im- 
portant function  in  the  animal  economy, 
iruenaibU  penpiraHon.  The  lungs  dis- 
charge, every  minute,  six  grains,  and  the 
surface  of  the  skin  from  three  to  twenty 
grains,  the  average  over  the  whole  body 
being  fifteen  grains  of  lymph,  consisting 
of  water,  vrith  a  very  minute  admixture 
of  salt,  acetic  acid,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 
If  we  suppose  this  perspirable  matter  to 
consist  or  globules  only  ten  times  smaller 
than  the  rad  particles  of  blood,  or  about 
the  5000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
would  require  a  succession  of  400  of  them 
to  issue  from  each  orifice  every  second. 
The  permeability  of  a  solid  body  to  any 
fluid,  depends,  however,  on  its  peculiar 
structure  and  its  relation  to  the  fluid.  A 
compact  substance  vrill  sometimes  oppose 
the  entrance  of  thin  fluid,  while  it  gives 
free  passage  to  a  gross  one.  Thus  a  cask, 
which  holds  water,  will  ijermit  oil  to 
ooze  through  it ;  and  a  fresh,  humid  blad- 
der, which  is  auvtight,  will  yet,  when 
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pressed  under  water,  imbibe  much  of  that 
liquid.  If  a  cylindrical  piece  of  oak,  ash, 
elm,  or  other  hard  wood,  cut  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  fibres,  bo  cemented  to  the  end 
of  a  long  glass  tube,  water  will  pass  freely 
through  it,  in  divided  streamlets;  but  a 
1  soft  cork,  inserted  into  a  similar  tube,  will 
effectually  prevent  all  escai^e  of  the  liquid. 
Mercury  may  be  carried  in  a  small  cam- 
bric bag,  which  could  not  retain  water  for 
a  moment  If  a  circular  bottom  of  close- 
graine<l  wood,  divided  by  a  fine  slit  (from 
3ie  dOth  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch  wide), 
be  cemented  to  the  cud  of  a  glass  tulie,  it 
will  support  a  cohnnn  of  mercury  fipom 
one  to  three  or  more  inches  high,  the  ele- 
vation being  always  proportional  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  slit  Hence  a  cistern 
of  box-wood  is  frequently  used  for  port- 
able barometers,  the  fine  joints  admitting 
the  access  and  pressure  of  the  air,  but  pro- 
venting  the  escape  of  the  mercury.  Yet 
a  sufiicient  force  would  overcome  this 
obstruction  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  tlie 
air  which  is  confined  in  the  common  bel- 
lows under  a  moderate  pressure,  might, 
by  a  more  violent  action,  be  made  to  trans- 

inre  copiously  through  the  boards  and  the 
eather.  The  transmission  of  a  fluid 
through  a  solid  substance  shows  the  ex- 
istence of  pores ;  but  the  resistance,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  to  such  a  passage,  is  insufii- 
rienf,  therefore,  to  prove  the  contrary. 
The  permeability  of  translucent  sub- 
st/inccs  to  the  rays  of  light,  in  all  dircc- 
ii(»ns,  evinces  the  most  extreme  porosity. 
But  lliis  inference  is  not  confined  merely 
to  tlie  bodies  usually  termed  diaphanous  ; 
for  the  gradation  towards  o|>acity  ad- 
vances by  insensible  shades.  The  thin 
air  itself  is  not  perfecdy  translucid,  nor 
will  the  densest  metal  absolutely  bar  all 
jmssngc  of  light  The  whole  mass  of  our 
atmosphere,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  col- 
umn of  thirty-four  feet  of  water,  transmits, 
according  to  its  comparative  clearness, 
only  from  four  fifths  to  three  fourths  of 
the  per|>endicular  light,  and  consequently 
retains  or  absorbs  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth 
of  the  whole.  But  this  absorption  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  medium.  When  the  sun  has  ap- 
proached within  a  degree  of  the  horizon, 
and  his  rays  now  traverse  a  tract  of  air 
equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of 905  feet  of 
water,  only  the  21^h  part  of  them  can 
reach  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Even  gold 
itself  is  diaphanous :  if  a  leaf  of  that  metal, 
either  pure  or  with  only  an  80th  part  of 
alloy,  and  therefore  of  a  fine  yellow  lustre, 
but  scarcely  exceeding  the  d00,000tli  part 
of  ao  inch  in  thicknesBy  and  enclosed  be- 


tween two  thin  plates  of  mica,  be  held 
immediately  before  the  eye,  and  oppoaiie 
to  a  window,  it  will  transmit  a  son  giees 
light,  like  the  color  of  the  water  of  the 
sea,  or  of  a  clear  lake  of  moderate  depth. 
The  inferior  ductility  of  the  other  roetalf 
will  not  allow  that  fine  lamination,  whicb 
would  be  requisite  for  showing,  in  ordi- 
naiy  cases,  the  transmission  of  light  But 
their  diaphanous  ouality  might  be  inferred 
ftt>m  the  tints  with  which  they  affect  the 
transmitted  rays,  on  being  alloyed  wkh 
gold.  Other  substances,  though  com- 
monly reckoned  opaque,  yet  admit,  in 
various  degrees,  the  passage  of  lisht  The 
window  of  a  small  apartment  bemg  ckised 
b^  a  deal  board,  if  a  person  witfin  sfatn 
his  eyes  a  few  minutes  to  render  them 
more  acute,  he  will,  on  opening  them 
again,  easily  discern  a  faint  Summer  'mu- 
ing  through  the  window.  In  proportioi 
as  the  boanl  is  planed  thinner,  more  liglii 
will  be  admitted,  till  the  ftimiture  of  the 
room  becomes  visible.  Writing  paper 
transmits  about  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
incident  light,  and,  when  oiled,  it  oifa» 
supplies  the  place  of  fflass  in  the  commoa 
workshops.  The  addition  of  oil  does  no^ 
however,  materially  augment  the  diapht- 
nous  quality  of  the  paper,  but  rendenitt 
internal  structure  more  regular,  and  mon 
assimilated  to  that  of  a  liquid.  The  nyi 
of  light  travel,  without  much  oheCnictiQi^ 
across  several  folds  of  paper,  and  even 
escape  copiously  through  peatebotnL 
Combining  these  various  nicta,  it  foUowi 
that  all  bodies  are  permeable,  though  ia 
extremely  dififerent  degrees,  to  the  afflux 
of  light  They  must,  therefore,  be  wideif 
perforated,  and  in  every  poaaiUe  direc- 
tion. 

PoRPHTRT  is  a  compound  rock,  havkf 
a  l)asis  in  which  the  other  contempon- 
neous  constituent  parts  are  imbedded 
The  base  is  sometimes  claystone,  some- 
times homstone,  sometimes  compact  feld- 
spar, jade,  pitclistone,  pearl^one,  and  ob- 
sidian. The  imbedded  parts  are  com- 
monly feldspar  and  quartz ;  the  former  ia 
more  or  less  distinct  crystalsi  There  aie 
porphyries  of  difterent  ages.  One  varieiy 
is  found  mduating  into  granite  and  gne- 
iss ;  but  uiis  does  not  possess  the  charaD- 
teristics  of  the  rock  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion ;  another  is  found  in  overlying  strati, 
and  unconformable  to  other  rocki^  which 
is  the  true  porphyry.  Its  color  m  often 
red  or  green,  and,  when  polished,  is  vahi- 
able  for  ornamental  woric,  being  superior 
to  marble,  on  account  of  its  great  bald- 
ness. This  rock  abounds  in  Egypt,  the 
northera  parts  of  Europe^  in  Mmoo  and 
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Bouth  America ;  it  also  exists  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bcjtoti,  in  Massachusetts.  There 
is  BtiU  another  variety  tbuud  in  couiiexion 
nith  extinct  volcanoets  which  is  soine- 
tioics  diatinpiished  by  the  name  of  clay- 
forpkyry.  It  alxHiuds  in  the  ncighlM>r- 
liood  uf  the  Meiiiterraneaii. 

Porphyry;  a  celebrate<i  philosoplier, 
lithe  school  uf  the  New  Platoiiists.  (Sue 
Yew  PlatoniiU.) 

Porpoise  (dkphinua  phoccma).  Seve- 
ft]  species  of  the  genus  ddphinua  are 
nowu  by  seamen  under  the  name  of  por- 
oisB,  but  the  D.  phoccena  is  that  to  which 
lis  designation  is  generally  applied.  The 
mi  porpoise,  porpease,  or  porpus,  is  de- 
ved  from  the  Italian  porcoptsce,  or  hog" 
bIi,  from  the  8up|)ose4l  resemblance  of 
s  projecting  snout  to  that  of  the  hog ; 
le  French  and  Gennan  ap|)ellations  for 

have  a  similar  sigiiificatiou.  The  por- 
oiae  is  distinguished  from  the  dolphin  by 
le  superior  tliickness  of  its  head  and  it's 
nalkr  size.  The  back  is  generally  black, 
od  the  Iwlly  white.  Both  jaws  are  fur- 
islwd  %irith  teeth  ;  tlicse  arc  compressed, 
harp,  black  above  and  white  beneath. 
The  Bpoiit-hole  is  upon  the  crown  of  the 
eady  of  a  semilunar  sliape,  and  divided 
Bienially  by  a  cartihiginous  membrane. 
Hie  whole  bod^  is  covered  with  a  coat 
f  lac,  nearlv  an  inch  in  thickness,  l)cncath 
fbicb  the  flesh  appears  red  and  muscular, 
esembling  that  of  the  hog.  They  are 
enr  abundant  on  the  American  coost, 
ncf,  belbre  a  storm,  ma^  be  seen  ^mliol- 
mg  mid  tumbling^  as  it  is  tcnncd,  in  large 
hMh.  The  por|X)is<;  feeds  on  small  fi^li, 
uch  as  theherring  and  mackerel,  of  which 
bcjr  destroy  ^reat  numbers.  It  is  said 
hat  ihey  act  ui  concert,  when  in  punniit 
if  their  prey,  ureing  them  from  one  bay 
irtstuaiy  to  another,  deterring  them  from 
he  siiallow  water,  and  driving  tlicm  to- 
vards  each  other^s  ambush,  with  all  the 
irt  of  an  experienced  dog.  The  fli'sh  was 
fannerly  considered  as  a  great  delicacy, 
mtia  DOW  seldom  eaten  ;  Uic  liver,  how- 
sner,  is  still  esteemed  by  seamen,  ond  is 
aid  to  resemble  tliutof  the  hog  in  taste. 

PoBPORA,  Nicole  (called,  by  the  Italians, 
iie  pairiarch  qf  harmony),  was  Itom  ut 
ffaptes  in  ]685«  His  first  opera,  Ariana  c 
IVwa,  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  (1717). 
Hie  operas  which  he  com]>osod  for  Rome, 
Naples  and  Venice,  before  and  aAer  liis 
rial  to  Engkmd,  amount,  acconling  to 
doctor  Bumey,  to  more  than  fif\y.  hi 
1730,  Bcveral  cantatas  by  hini  w<'re  also 
ppblislied.  In  172^}^  ho  brought  forwanl 
Inn  S^aett  at  Venice^  at  tlie  same  tune 
hag  Viuci  had  his  Siro9  pcrlbnned  on 
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another  stage  in  the  same  city.  At  first 
lie  found  it  difHcult  to  sustain  the  contest, 
but,  up  to  1729,  he  had  brought  out  five 
operas  at  Venice,  which  were  received 
with  genend  applause.  In  that  year  he 
went  to  Dresden,  where  the  king  of  Po- 
land ap[K)iiitcd  him  his  chai)el-ma6tcr.  He 
was  treated  with  the  gn>atcst  distinction 
at  court,  and  llasse  (q.  v.)  and  his  wife 
c^illd  not  conceal  their  jealousy  of  Por- 
)N»ra  and  the  ci^lebratod  Mingotti  (q.  v.), 
whom  he  had  instructed.  In  1731,  Por- 
I)ora  returned  to  Maples,  and  cstahliHliod 
a  singing  school,  which  ])roduccd  tiie 
greatest  singers  of  the  eighteenth  cxjntuiy, 
FarineUi  (q.  v.),  Caflhrelli  (see  Majorano), 
Salimberti,  Tbeni,  Gabrielli,  &c.  In 
]7i)2,  he  went  with  FarincUi  to  l^ndon, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  on  account 
of  the  disputes  lietween  ll&ndel  (q.v.)  and 
the  directors  of  the  opera.  His  twelve 
cantatas  for  a  single  voice  procured  him 
this  invitation,  hut  his  theatre  Kustained 
itself  only  while  supported  by  HuKdel's 
adversaries,  and,  in  1736,  it  entirt^ly  fell 
through.  He  had  exhibited  only  four  ope- 
ras in  London.    During  his  stay  there,  ho 

1)ublished  six  trios  for  two  violins  and  a 
lass-viol  {Sex  Siiifonxe  di  Camera),  which 
show  that  he  excelled  much  less  ui  instru- 
mental than  in  vocal  music.  He  ap])ears, 
however,  to  have  been  sensible  of  his  de- 
fects ;  he  studied  the  sonatas  of  Corelh, 
and,  in  1754,  pubhshed  twelve  sonatas  for 
the  violin,  which  lx>long  to  the  first  clat^a 
in  this  departmenL  At  al)out  tlie  same 
time,  he  visited  Gennany  again,  and  taugiit 
singing  in  Vienna.  Haydn  (q.  v.),  wlio 
wjis  then  emerging  from  poverty,  accom- 
j)anied  him  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was 
in  his  service  for  three  months.  Porpoia 
produced  niasteri)ieces  for  the  church,  the 
cliaml)er,  and  die  theatre.  Selvaggi  made 
a  complete  collection  of  such  of  his  works 
as  were  at  Rome :  tlierc  are  many  others 
at  Naples.  The  prevailing  clmracter  of 
his  music  is  serious  and  elevated.  In  the 
recitative  he  was  considered,  by  all  com- 

J losers,  OS  a  model  AAer  having  be<*n,  a 
ong  tune,  first  teacher  of  the  cowtfrvatorio 
dcgli  incurahili  at  Venice,  where  he  com- 
iK)sed  many  admirable  massiisond  motets, 
lie  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  die^i  in 
17(>7,  in  the  greatest  jioverty. 

PoRSEN>'A,thekingof  the  Ktrurian  city 
Clusiuin,  received  tlie  Tarquiiis  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  and,  after  in  vain  endeav- 
oring to  efl'ect  their  restoration  by  ne^- 
tiatioii,  advanced  Avith  an  army  to  Romei 
He  would  have  entered  the  cit^  with  the 
flying  Romans,  had  not  lloratius  Coclea 
(q.  V.)  dis])uted  tha  jiessage  until  the 
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bridge  was  broken  down.  Porsenna  then 
besieged  Rome,  and  a  famine  was  produc- 
ed in  tlie  city,  when  anotlier  Romai|  youth, 
Mucins  Sctevola  (q.  v.),  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  his  patriotism  and  devotedncss. 
Porsenna  was  now  inclined  to  negotiation. 
He  demanded  that  their  property  should 
be  restored  to  the  Tarquius,  and  that  the 
cities  taken  from  the  Veientes,  in  former 
wars,  should  be  given  up.  The  second 
condition  was  granted ;  tlie  first  was  re- 
jected. A  truce,  however,  was  agreed 
upon,  for  the  security  of  which  the  Romans 
sent  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  girls, 
as  hostages,  to  the  Etrurian  camp.  The 
latter  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to 
Rome,  by  swimming  over  the  Tilier.  But 
the  consul  Publicola  conveyed  tliem  back 
again  to  Porsenna,  and  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, treated  with  the  greatest  indignity  by 
the  Tarquins.  Porsenna,  on  receiving  in- 
telligence of  it,  immediately  despatched 
bis  son  Aruns,  to  protect  the  Romans. 
Indignant  at  the  perfidy  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  respecun^  tlie  magnanimity  of  the 
Romans,  the  kmg  sefiarated  himself  from 
the  former,  and  concluded  peace  with 
the  latter  without  taking  away  their  hos- 
tages. To  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Ro- 
mans, without  offending  their  pride  by  a 
formal  present,  he  letl  behind,  at  his  de- 
parture, his  whole  camp,  with  all  its  stores, 
in  remembrance  of  his  magnanimity,  die 
senate  erected  to  him  a  monutnent,  and 
presented  him  with  nii  ivory  chair  and 
sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and  a  royul  rol)e. 
A  spbse^iuent  proposition  from  Porsenna 
to  the  Romans  to  admit  the  Taniuiiis 
being  declined,  Porsenna  abiuidoiied  them, 
lived  in  undisturbed  friendship  with  the 
Romans,  and  restored  to  them  the  territo- 
ly  of  the  Veientes,  which  they  had  ceded 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

PoRsoN,  Richanl;  a  celebrated  critic 
and  classical  S(*holar,  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  lie  was 
bom  Dec.  25,  J  759,  at  East  Ruston,  in 
Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  clerk  of  the 
parish,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for  tlie 
first  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  re- 
ceived some  further  instniction  at  the  vil- 
lage school,  and  also  from  the  vicar  of 
Ruston  ;  afler  which  he  was  sent  to  Eton, 
through  the  fmtninagc  of  some  gentlemen 
who  witnessed  and  admired  his  eai'ly  pro- 
ficiency and  inclination  for  the  study  of 
classical  literature.  In  1777,  he  became  a 
student  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  gained  a  prize  medal ;  and,  in 
1781,  he  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship.  He 
proceeded  M.  A.  in  1785 ;  and,  not  choos- 
ing to  take  holy  orders,  on  account  of 


conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  lb 
signing  of  tlic  Thirty-nine  Articles, h/tum  [ 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  fellowship,  b 
171)3,  he  was  unanimously  elected  GwAV 
professor,  and,  two  years  afler,  he  he^l 
the  pubhcation  of  Uie  Tragedies  of 
ripides,  with  annotations,  but  contii^^ 
his  labors  only  through  four  of  tbeie  ^ 
mas — Heculia,  Orestes,  Phcenissie^  * 
Medea.    He  also  assisted  in  editin^^t 
Gn?nville  Homer,  published  at  0 
(1800,  4  voUl,  4toA  and  corrected  tb*'  ^ 
of  the  tragedies  of^  iEschylus  for  a 
did  edition,  which  ap|>eared  froiv  m 
Glasgow  press,  in  folio,  also  priul^  m 
two  volumes  octavo.    He  cnjoye^'S 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  ^ 
scliolars  and  critics  of  the  age  in  Eiig  m  i 
notwithstanding  which,  he  eifierhcm 
litde  patronace— -a  circumstance  por-x:^ 
tributable  to  his  intemperate  liaUlSL 
wanls  the  ianer  part  of  his  life,  Ir^ 
ajipointed  librarian  to  the  London  i^ 
tion,  witli  a  salary  of  £200  a  year;  as 
death  took  place  Sept.  2^  1808,  ^ 
apartments,  in  the  house  then  liel^ 
to  that  establishment  in  tlie  Old 
His  decease  was  occasioned  by  apr^  ^ 
and,  his  body  having  been  8ubje^=— 
anatomical  examination,  it  was  diiiw 
tliat  his  skull  was  one  of  the  ihickKb^csi 
had  ever  tieen  observed.    He  la^^i^ 
author  of  Letters  to  Archdeacon  fn 
in  Answer  to  his  Defence  of  tli^v  Th 
Heavenly  Witnesses  (17i>0, 8vo.),  m  jd 
he  is  allowed  to  have  complete!  ^^w  wnj 
dated  the  contested  text,  1  Jol  b  «,  r,  7 
and,  afler  his  death,  professor  Bft  oiik  tai 
Mr.  RIomfield,  now  bishop  of  Lood^ 
published  his  Adversaria,  or  fiiJtestaii 
Emendations  of  the  Greek  Poets  ;  uklkkf 
Tracts  and  Miscellanies  were  edited  k  ' 
Mr.  Kidd  (1815).   Many  of  these  and  . 
lies  of  irony  and  humor  of  the  niosf  ^. 
and  peculiar  kind,  which,  wiUi  other  aiti*  ^ 
cles  abounding  with  learning  andrniinl  t  - 
acnmen,  appeared  in  various  of  ibc  Kwi- 
ry  journals.    Acuteness  of  diaceniiMii^ 
solidiiy  of  judgment,  united  to  iuteweip' 
plication  and  a  stufiendous  mcmonf,in-  ^ 
dered  professor  Person  a  complete  ditf  ■ 
in  the  most  honorable  sense  of  thatappH'  * 
lution.    He  married  Mrs.  Lemao,  nisttf  ■  |' 
Mr.  Ptjir}',  proprietor  of  the  Monflf  ' ' 
Chronicle,  in  which  many  of  his  fugi&n 
pieces  apjiearcd.   (See  the  article  Pom» 
in  the  Supplement  to  tlie  Eucyclopvfr  ' 
Britannica,  written  by  doctor  Young.) 

Port.  The  name  of  Port  inneifK  • 
Oporto  wines,  is  given,  in  comnieitf^»  ' 
the  produce  of  the  vineyards  along  iba  ' 
course  oftiieDouro,  in  Portugal  Althougk 
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^  are,  in  reality,  many  varieties  of 
IOCS  produced  in  this  district,  yet  such 
^  degree  to  which  the  maiiipulotions, 
tHixtures  and  adulterations  of  these 
•ea  have  been  carried,  that  Port  wine 
come  to  be  colu*ide^t^d  as  a  {leculior 
'ies  of  liquor,  of  nearly  unifomi  flavor 
Mren^th,  varying,  incJeed,  in  quality, 
admitting  frw  degrees  of  excellence ; 
^eas  the  liquor  sold  under  this  name 
Act,  a  compound  of  a  great  nunilMjr 
Q€»  of  very  different  qualitv',  with  a 
admixture  of  brandy.  The  wine 
■7  of  the  Up|)er  Douro  begins  at 
fifty  miles  from  Oporto,  and  is  un- 
superintendence  of  a  company 
I  Mrith  great  privileges.  The  better 
s  tinder  the  name  of  factory  wines, 
CHtined  for  ex|>ortation  ;  those  dc- 
I  ^Vor  tiie  English  market  are  culled 
'  cCe  tmbarqut^  or  txpoii  wines,  and 
for  otlicr  countries  vinhos  separados^ 
^•^^ried  wines.  The  wine  is  flrst 
^  in  large  tuns,  in  which  it  remains 
i^ter,  when  it  is  racked  into  pii>es, 
onveyed  to  Oporto.  To  that  intend- 
"  exportation,  brandy  is  added  when 
^fKMted  in  tlie  stores,  and  an  addi- 
•  ouantity  when  it  is  ship|>ed,  gen- 
■  ^Dout  a  year  a/ler  the  vintage.  It  is 
of  a  dark  pur])le  color,  a  full  body, 
^vi  astringent  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  a 
flavor  and  oilor  of  brandy.  After 
'KiiDg  some  years  in  the  wood,  the 
I'tiesB,  roughness,  and  astringency  of 
^vor,  almte;  but  it  is  not  until  it  has 
kept  ten  or  fitleen  years  in  bottle 
^he  odor  of  the  brandy  is  subdued, 

genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  is  de- 
*e<L  When  a  very  large  portion  of 
'^tractive  and  coloring  matter  is  pre- 
^tcd  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  the  wine 
n^es  tawny,  and  loses  its  flavor  and 
^  This  is  very  apt  to  be  the  cose  in 
^ines  made  from  white  gnq)rs,  and 

with  elder  berries  or  other  inuteri- 
common  practice  when  there  is  a 
'ciencv  of  tne  black  gra|»es.  Port 
)€a  of  excellent  quality  are  oflen  so 
^y  adulterated  with  brandy  as  to  Ih3 
irely  deprived  of  their  flavor  and  aro- 
;  and  the  stronger  kinds,  which  are  not 
trieval)ly  ruined  by  this  admixture^,  on- 
cgain  (heir  flavor  after  b<Mng  allowed 
nellow  for  many  years.  Port  wine  (if 
liquor  thus  described  may  be  so  culled) 
.  introduced  into  ver>'  general  use  in 
riand  by  the  Mcthuen  treaty  (1703), 
the  frequent  and  protracted  hostilities 
veen  England  and  France  kept  it  in 
uo  till  the  peace  of  1815,  since  which 
taste  for  light  wines  has  been  revived 


there,  so  as  materially  to  lessen  tlie  con- 
sumption of  the  strong  wines  of  Portugal. 
Tlie  Port  wines,  abounding  in  the  astrin- 
gent principle,  and  deriving  additional 
potency  from  brandy,  may  be  serviceable 
in  disorders  in  which  gentle  tonics  are  re- 
quuxxl ;  but  guUic  acid  renders  them  unfit 
ibr  weak  stomachs,  and  the  excitement 
tliey  pro<luce  is  of  rather  a  sluggish  nature. 
— See  ffinea ;  see,  also,  Henderson,  on 
wines  (London,  J8Si4). 

Port  ;  a  harbor  or  haven  on  the  sea- 
coast. — Free  Port  is  one  open  and  free  for 
merchants  of  all  nations  to  load  and  un- 
load their  vessels  in,  widiout  paying  any 
duty  or  customs:  such  are  the  ports  of 
Genoa  and  Leghorn. — Free  Port  is  also 
used  for  a  total  exemption  and  franchise 
which  any  set  of  merchants  enjoy,  for 
goods  im|>orted  into  a  state,  or  those  of  the 
growth  of  the  country  exjwrted  by  tliem. 

Port  is  also  a  name  given,  on  some 
occasions,  to  the  larl)oard  or  lefl  side  of 
the  ship,  as  Port  the  helm — the  order  to 
j)ut  the  helm  over  to  tlie  larboard  side  of 
the  vessel,  when  going  large.  This  worfl 
appears  intend(>d  to  prevent  any  mistakes 
happening  from  the  similarity  of  sounds 
in  the  wonls  starboard  and  larboard^  {lar- 
ticulurly  when  orders  are  given  relating  to 
the  helm. 

Port,  or  Port  Hole.  The  embra- 
sures or  openings  in  tlie  side  of  a  ship  of 
war,  wherein  the  artillery  is  ranged  in  bat- 
tery upon  the  decks,  aboVe  and  below,  are 
culled  porta,  or  port  holes, — Gun-room  voria 
are  situuted  in  the  ship's  counter,  ana  are 
used  for  stem-chases,  and  also  for  passing 
a  small  edible  or  a  hawser  out,  either  to 
moor,  hejul  and  stern,  or  to  spring  upon  the 
cable,  &c. — Lower-deck  ports  are  those  on 
the  lowest  gun-deck. — Middle-deck  ports 
are  those  on  the  second  or  middle  gun- 
deck  of  three-deckers.  The  |)ort  holes 
are  shut  up  in  storms,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  driving  through  them. — Port  lids; 
a  sort  of  hunf;ing  doors,  to  shut  in  the 
ports  at  S4^a.  They  are  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  u])[)er  edges  of  the  ports,  so  as  to  let 
down  when  the  cannon  are  drawn  into  the 
ship,  whereby  the  water  is  prevented  enter- 
ing the  lower  decks. — Port  Hooks ;  hooks 
over  the  ports,  to  which  the  |)ort  hinges  are 
attached. 

Port-au-Prince,  (See  Port  RipMi- 
cain.) 

Port  Jacksoiv.  (See  JVew  South  Wdea, 
and  Sydney,) 

Po  RT  ^f  A  HON.    ( See  Mahon, ) 
Port  Kepublicain  ;  formerly  Port-au- 
Prince,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Hayti 
(q.  v.),  on  die  western  side  of  the  island. 
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at  the  sonth-cast  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name;  lat.  IS^Sa'N.;  Ion.  72» 
27'  W.  It  is  biiih  in  a  low  and  unhealthy 
spot,  with  broad  but  unpaved  streets,  and 
contains  the  president's  {Nilace,  several  lit- 
ernry  institutions,  a  lazaretto,  and  other 
public  building!^  Besides  the  military 
school,  the  pupils  of  which  are  instructed 
gratuitously,  there  are  several  monitorial 
schools.  Uommcrce  is  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants.  In  1824,  131 
American,  18  English,  6  German,  and  33 
French  vessels  entered  the  port,  and  tlie 
value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
1G,500,000  francs.  The  amount  of  ex- 
ports— coffee,  cotton,  Campeachy  wood, 
&c. — was  much  greater.  The  fiopulntion, 
which,  in  1790,  was  15,000  (of  whom 
12,000  were  blacks),  is  now  estimated  at 
30,000.  The  city  was  founded  in  1745, 
and  was  com|)letely  dcstroycMl  by  an 
earthquake  in  1770.  In  1830,  it  experi- 
enced several  shocks,  some  of  which  did 
considerable  damage. 

Port  IIotal  ;  a  sea|)ort  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,    (q.  v.) 

Port  Rotal  des  Champs  ;  a  Cister- 
cian convent,  founded  in  12!)3,  not  far 
from  Versailles,  and  about  six  leagues 
from  Paris,  played  an  important  fuirt  in 
the  Janscnistic  controversy.  (See  Ar- 
naiUdj  and  Jansenitu.)  The  abbess  An- 
gelica, sister  of  Atitony  Amauld,  had 
brought  it  into  closer  connexion  with  the 
theologians  of  Paris  by  founding  a  new 
convent  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Jacques  in 
Paris  (1626),  which,  in  distinction  from  the 
parent  establishment,  was  called  Port  Roy- 
oi  de  Paris.  She  had  also  revived  the 
monastic  austerity  in  the  two  houses. 
The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  adhered,  undei" 
the  influence  of  their  protector,  Jean  de 
Vergier  du  ilavranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran, 
to  the  Janscnists,  and  their  house  in  the 
country  becuino  the  sanctuary  of  the  par- 
ty, when  the  most  eloquent  theologians 
and  defenders  of  Jansenism — Nicole,  the 
brothers  Arnauld  and  Lemaitre — took  up 
their  resiiience  nt  Port  Royal  ties  Champs, 
in  a  se{)arute  building,  called  Les  Granges* 
Hen;  th(?y  participated  in  the  penances 
and  labors  of  the  nuns,  and  set  up  a 
school,  in  which,  in  opposition  to  the  lax 
system  of  the  Jesuits,  they  inculcated  a 
pnriT  morality,  and  aimed  at  a  more  thor- 
ough course  of  study,  with  useful  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  instniction. 
The  celebrated  Anne  of  Bourbon,  duchess 
of  liOngueville,  c^me  into  the  neighlior- 
hood,  and  became  their  patroness;  Boi- 
leau  was  their  friend,  and  Racine  their 
grateful  pupil.  The  latter  wrote  a  history  of 


Port  Royal.  This  society  presented  a  unioi 
of  great  talents,  prolbuml  learning  and  no- 
cere  piety,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled: 
penitents  of  all  conditions  joined  it,  and  the 
fame  of  its  sanctity  spread  over  the  Caili- 
oltc  world.  Trusting  to  their  reputalioB, 
the  nuns  refused  to  subscribe  the  bull  of 
Alexander  VII  against  the  disputed  doc- 
trines of  Jansenius,  and  sustained  them- 
selves, afler  their  protectors  had  been  ex- 
pelled, through  numerous  huoiiliatiooi^ 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  their  continued  adherence  to 
the  Jansenist  doctrinef«,  wliich  had  gone 
out  of  vogue,  resulted  in  the  supnrcaeioi 
and  complete  destniction  of  tlie  abbey  bf 
tlie  Paris  police  (1709).  Its  ruins  elill 
form  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  moit 
devout  Parisian,  and  Gr6goire  has  erpct- 
e<l  a  montmient  to  its  luemory  in  hii 
work  entitled  Lts  Ruinu  de  Port  Raid 
(1809). 

Portage  is  use<l  in  the  U.  States  fori 
carrying  place  over  land  lietwcen  iiavigt- 
ble  rivers.  In  several  instances  this  name 
has  been  given  to  settlements  in  tbeii- 
cinity  of  such  carrying  places. 

Portamento  pi  Voce  (Italian,  emAirf 
of  Vit  vo{ct\  in  music,  signiAes  the  ekill 
of  the  singer  to  connect  one  sound  lo 
closifly  with  the  others,  that  no  intemip' 
tion  is  |K;rceptible,  and  tliat  all  seem  to  be 
but  one  long  breathing.  The  art  of  the 
singer,  in  this  respect,  is  to  breatlie  at  tlie 
proper  lime. 

Portcullis,  in  fortification,  is  an  as- 
semblage of  several  large  pieces  of  wood, 
joined  across  one  another  like  a  harrow, 
and  each  pointed  with  in>n  at  the  bonom. 
They  are  sometimes  hung  over  the  ipie- 
way  of  old  fortifi(»d  towns,  ready  to  be  let 
down  in  case  of  suqmse,  when  tlie  gatei 
cannot  l)e  shut 

Porte,  Ottoman,  or  Sublime  Porti; 
the  court  of  the  Turkish  sulmn,  so  called 
from  the  gate  {porta  in  Italian)  of  the  im- 
perial palace.    (See  Ottoman  JSmpire,) 

Porter,  sir  RolM*rt  Ker,  was  Ixmi  A 
Durham.  His  mother  was  Irtl  a  witlow 
with  five  chihlren,  and  in  sruiity  circum- 
stances. Robert  early  tiianifestetl  an  un- 
common genius  for  drawing,  many  of  hii 
sketches,  made  when  he  yths  only  six 
years  of  age,  being  remarkable  for* their 
s|)irit ;  and,  in  1790,  he  l)ecanie  a  stud«>oC 
at  the  royal  academy,  under  the  au^iiicei 
of  Mr.  West.  Not  more  than  two  yeeiri 
had  elapsed,  since  his  commencing  his 
studies  at  the  academy,  when  he  was  em* 
])loyed  to  [laint  the  figures  of  Mom  and 
Aaron,  for  the  communion-table  of  Slioie- 
ditch  church.   In  17^4,  be  pRscuied  t» 
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!Atho1ie  chapel,  at  Portsea, 
representing  ChriBt  calming 
il,  in  1798,  he  gave  to  Sl 
,  Cambridge,  an  altar-piece, 
which  18  St.  John  preach- 
wildemesB.  He  was  only 
len  he  began  his  large  pic- 
torming  of  Senngapatam. 
iitained  nearly  seven  hun- 
I  large  as  life,  it  was  finish- 
iks;  nor  did  it  l^ear  any 
),  it  being,  both  in  composi- 
inff,  a  work  of  high  merit 
led  hy  two  other  pictures  of 
uitude— 4he  Siege  of  Acre, 
of  Agincourt.  In  1804,  he 
»  Russia  by  the  emperor, 
im  his  historical  fiainter. 
itly  visited  St.  Petersburg, 
received  with  distinction, 
to  decorate  the  admiralty 
.ussian  capital.  While  re- 
le  gained  the  affections  of 
cherbatoff,  and  was  on  the 
yin^  her,  when  a  rupture 
obliged  him  to  leave  Russia. 
»  Sweden  to  joiq  the  British 
sur  John  Moore,  whom  he 
to  Spain,  sharing  in  the 
[  perils  of  tlie  campaign, 
¥it^  the  battle  of  Corunua. 
remained  for  some  time  in 
igain  went  to  Russia,  and 
and  of  the  princess  Scher- 
herhe  revisited  his  native 
e,  in  1813,  he  obtained  the 
ithood.  From  1817  to  1 820 
was  engaged  in  travelling 
last ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
:pk>red  the  countries  from 
the  Black  sea  to  the  £u- 
jx>m  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Persian  gulf.  Among  his 
ivelling  Sketches  in  Russia 
3  vols.,  4to.,  1808);  Letters 
1  and  Spain  (8vo.,  1809); 
the  Campaign  in  Russia 
tls  in  Creorgia,  Persia  and 

The  quantity  of  beer,  ale 
Mrted  into  the  U.  States  in 
g  September  30,  1830,  was 
,  valued  at  60,420  dollars ; 
exported  was  3866  gallons, 
5  dollars.  (For  the  manu- 
ter,  see  Brewings  vol.  ii,  p. 

See  Miples,  and  Hercuior 

talian,  from  porticusy  Lat.) ; 
inge  of  columns,  covered  at 
9  serve  as  a  shelter  from  the 
23» 


weather ;  also  a  common  name  for  build- 
ings which  had  such  covered  walks  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  Among  the  ancients, 
these  were  highly  ornamented,  and  of 
great  extent  The  remains  of  the  portico 
at  Palmyra  (o.  v.)  show  it  to  have  been 
full  4000  feet  long.  There  was  a  famous 
portico  at '  Athens,  called  PacUe,  (a.  v.) 
.  Among  modem  porticoes,  those  of  the 
grand  Japade  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the 
great  court  of  the  hospital  of  invalids  at 
Paris,  and  that  at  Greenwich  hospital,  de- 
serve mention. 

PoRTiuNCULA.   (Sco  Fronciscons.) 

PoRTLAifo.  The  Bentinck  family  is 
Dutch,  the  founder  of  it  in  Ekigland  hav- 
ing been  count  Bentinck,  created  earl  of 
Portland  by  William  III;  his  son  was 
created  duke  by  George  the  First  The 
grandson  of  the  latter,  William  Henry 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  third  duke,  was  bora 
in  1738,  and,  ailer  sitting  for  some  time  in 
the  house  of  commons,  was  called  to  the 
up)>er  house  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1762,  from  which  time  he  voted  with  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  (q.  v.),  in  whose 
administration  he  was  lord  chamberiain. 
During  the  American  war,  he  acted  with 
the  opposition,  and,  in  1782,  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  only  three  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham.  From  the  accession  of 
Pitt,  the  duke  acted  with  the  whig  oppo- 
sition until  1792,  when  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and,  joining  with 
Mr.  Burke  in  his  alarm  at  the  French, 
revolution,  he  supported  administradon. 
He  was  accordingly,  in  1794,  made  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department, 
which  he  held  until  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  and  was  then  appointed 
president  of  the  council,  which  he  held 
until  1805.  On  the  resignation  of  lord 
Grenville,  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  which  office  he  re- 
signed soon  after,  and  died  in  1808.  The 
present  duke  of  Portland  {bom  in  1768) 
was  lord  privy  seal  in  Canning's  adminis- 
tration, and  lord  president  of  the  council 
in  that  of  Goderich. 

Portland  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry 
and  commercial  metropolis  of  the  state  of 
Maine.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula  in  Cas- 
co  bay,  and  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
situation,  and  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
America;  north-north-east  from  Boston, 
110  miles;  from  Portsmouth,  54;  from 
Washington,  542;  latitude  of  Observa- 
tory hill,  43°  39^  N. ;  Ion.  70°  SO'  30"  W. ; 
population,  in  1820,  a581 ;  in  1830, 12,601. 
The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  built 
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in  a  very  convenient  and  elegant  style. 
There  are  very  few  towns  in  America 
which  are  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  It  contains  fifleen  meeting- 
houses, including  two  for  Christians  (q.  v.), 
one  for  Roman  Catholics,  one  for  Afri- 
cans and  one  for  mariners ;  also  a  cus- 
tom-house, a  theatre,  an  atheneum  con- 
taining a  library  of  3000  volumes,  and 
six  banks,  including  the  branch  bank  of 
the  U.  States.  The  harbor  is  very  safe 
and  capacious,  and  is  never  frozen,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  days  in  the  coldest  winters. 
On  a  head  land  on  ca|)e  Elizabeth,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  there  is  a  stone 
lighthouse,  seventy  feet  high,  erected  in 
1790.  The  town  is  defended  by  forts 
Preble  and  Scammel,  on  o[)posite  sides 
of  the  ship  channel,  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  lighthouse.  The  islands  around 
the  harbor  are  very  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful, and  protect  it  against  the  violence  of 
stonns.  The  shipping  belonging  to  tliis 
port,  in  1821,  amounted  to  £3,619  tons; 
and  on  the  ;3(Hh  of  Sept.,  1831,  it  amount- 
ed to  42,992  tons,  and  consisted  of  25 
ships,  98  brigs,  208  schooners,  33  sloofM, 
3  steam-boats,  and  31  vessels  under  20 
tons.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
lumber  and  fish.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  education.  The  town  sup{)orts  one 
English  high  school  for  boys ;  two  moni- 
torial schools  for  boys,  and  two  for  girls; 
six  primary  schools,  and  one  for  colored 
children.  One  academy,  two  high  schools 
for  females,  and  several  other  schools,  are 
supported  at  private  expense.  Portland 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  and,  in 
1775,  the  principal  part  of  the  town  was 
burned  by  the  British.  It  was  incorporat- 
ed by  its  |)resent  name  in  1781). 

Portland  Stone  is  a  dull,  whitish 
species,  much  used  in  buildings  about 
London.  It  is  composed  of  a  coarse  grit 
cemented  together  by  an  earthy  spur. 

Portland  Vase  (formerly  called  the 
Barberini  Vase) ;  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful relics  of  antiquity  of  the  kind.  It  is 
a  funeral  vase,  and  was  discovered  near 
Rome,  during  the  i>ontificate  (1622 — 
16^14)  of  Urban  VIII  (Barberini),  in  a 
sarcophagus,  which  is  sup|)osed  to  have 
been  that  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Ju- 
lia Mainmeea,  his  mother.  It  was  l>ought 
of  the  Barberini  family  in  1786,  by  the 
late  duke  of  Portland,  for  1000  guineas. 
Its  height  is  about  ten  inches,  and  its  di- 
ameter, whcn^  broadest,  six.  There  are 
several  figures  on  it  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, in  basso  relievo,  in  white  opaque 
glass,  on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  glass, 
which  appeara  black  except  when  held 


ajfainst  the  light.  Yeltheim  {HisLwd 
Antiq.  Abhandl^  1800)  thinks  that  it  rep- 
resents tlie  history  of  Alceste,  who  is  re- 
stored to  Adinetus  by  Hercules,  but  tbiC 
on  the  sarcophagus,  which  is  still  in  the 
Vatican,  is  represented  the  quarrel  of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  BriseiL— 
See  Wedgwood's  DescriifHon  qf  the  PttU 
land  Vase  (London,  1790, 4to.). 
Porto.  (See  Oporto,) 
Porto  Bello  (properly  Puerto  VeU)\ 
a  harbor  and  city  of  New  Grenada,  onthp 
isthmus  of  Panama,  forty-five  miles  N.W. 
of  the  city  of  Panama.  It  U  mtuated  oa 
the  Caribbean  sea,  and  has  a  large  aod 
safe  hartx)r;  lat.  W  24' N.;  lou.W4? 
W.  It  was  never  veiy  populous,  even  ii 
its  most  flourishing  period,  and  its  populi- 
tion  is  now  mitph  reduced ;  we  have  no 
precise  data  relative  to  it  The  Spmiidl 
galleons  formerly  came  here  annuallv  to 
receive  on  board  the  rich  exports  of  Pen 
and  Chile,  which  were  landed  at  Panama 
and  transported  across  the  isthmus ;  but  it 
was  captured  several  times  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and,  in  1740,  its  fortifications  wen 
destroyed  by  admiral  Vernon,  from  which 
period  the  articles  above-mentioned  wen 
carried  round  cape  Horn.  (See  Poiuiiii^ 
Isthmus  of^ 

Porto  Uabello,  or  Puerto  Cabcllo; 
a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Qaribbeii 
sea;  lat  IQP  28^  N.;  Ion.  (XP  17'  W.  h 
is  built  pardy  on  a  small  island,  which 
communicates  with  the  continent  by  a 
bridge.  It  has  a  capacious  and  safe  har- 
bor, and  a  population  of  less  than  5,000. 

Porto  Rico.  (See  Appendix,  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Porto  Santo.  (See  Madeira,) 
Port  Royal.  (See  page  268.) 
Ports,  CiNquE.  (See  Cinque  Porta.) 
Portsmouth  ;  a  noted  8ca{)ort  in  the 
English  channel,  being  the  principal  rah 
dezvous  of  the  British  navy.  It  is  situal- 
ed  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of 
Porlsea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
termed  Portsmouth  harbor,  and  consisll 
of  the  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  includ- 
ed within  its  fortified  walla,  and  tba 
new  towns  of  Portsea  and  Southsea, 
which  were  only  begun  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  on  commons  to  the  north  aii 
south  of  the  town,  but  have  already  otH- 
growu  in  size,  population  and  importaoot 
the  parent  town  itself.  Portsmouth  har 
bor  excels,  decidedly,  every  other  in  Grei* 
Britain  for  its  capaciousness,  depth  and  9^ 
ctirity.  At  its  entrance,  the  harbor  is  roT 
narrow,  but  it  soon  expands  to  a  gre^ 
width.  Every  where  the  anchorage  '* 
good,  the  depth  sufficient  for  sbii*  ^ 
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nj  sizesi  the  shelter  complete,  and  the  ex-  As  a  great  portion  of  the  trmle  from  the 
sue  suAicient  to  contaju  ahno:9t  tlie  whole  interior  of  New  llnnifwirm:cf.>ntresitt  Bos- 
Bvy  of  England.  The  famous  roadstead  ton,  and  a  |mrt  at  Portland,  Portsnioutii 
rS|iithcad,  hetween  Portsmouth  and  the  has  not  a  sutlicifnt  connnercf:  with  \\w  jn- 
ile  of  Wight,  can  contain  1000  sail  of  torior  to  make  it  ejktensive  and  flourishing, 
eweb  in  the  greatest  security.  Ports-  Still  it  has  considcndilr  inide.  Thu 
louth  harljor  is  well  protected  from  as-  ping  owned  in  New  ilumpshire  in  l&t^ 
iiilts  by  the  nun]l)er  and  strength  of  its  amounted  to  2(>,253  tons,  and  noarly  ail 
ilterit^.  The  fortifications  were  l)cgun  of  it  must  have  belon«r<'d  to  Portsinomh. 
y  EUlward  IV.  The  dock-yanl,  being  The  harlior  is  one  of  the  t^est  in  tluMvorld. 
le  grand  naval  araenal  of  England  and  It  has  forty-two  tuet  of  water,  at  low  tide, 
M9  general  rendezvous  of  the  Britisli  fleet,  through  the  whole  cliamH.  I,  and  the  cur- 
by  lar  the  largest  in  the  kingtlom,  in-  rent  is  sufiicient  to  prevent  its  freezing.  It 
luding  an  area  of  100  acres.  In  the  na-  is  admirably  defended  a^^uinst  siornis,  and 
aJ  college,  the  number  of  scholars  is  lim-  is  protectert  by  fort  Constitution,  on  Ureat 
ed  to  100  in  time  of  war,  and  seventy  in  island,  and  fort  M 'Clary,  op(>oi»ite  to  it,  iu 
me  of  peace,  of  whom  tliirty,  the  sons  Kittery.  There  are  al:^  ihree  other  forts 
f  ofiicerB  of  the  navy,  are  miuntained  and  built  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  which 
ducated  free  of  expense.  On  the  anchor-  are  not  garrisoned.  Thi^re  is  a  light- 
rharC  hundreds  of  anchors  are  piled  up  house  on  Gn*at  isUmd.  Portsmouth  has 
Muly  for  immediate  service.  The  ropery  suffered  much  by  lin*s.  In  18C2,  120 
\  three  stories  high,  fiAy-four  feet  broad,  buildings  were  destroyed  ;  in  180<>,  twen- 
nd  1091  feet  long.  In  the  vast  building  ty,  including  the  Episcopal  church  ;  in 
ailed  tlie  jmitAcr^^,  anchors  are  wrought  1813,  173.  The  imrts  which  were  destroy- 
veigfiing  from  seventy  to  ninety  cwts.  ed  have  l>een  mostly  n^built  of  brick, 
ttcb.  The  gun-wharf  is  an  immense  ar-  Portsmouth  wassettkMl  under  the  anf<])i('es 
enat,  consisting  of  various  ranges  of  of  su*  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  captain  John 
Miiidings  for  the  reception  of  naval  and  Mason,  in  J()23,  and  was  inrorporated  by 
nilitaiy  stores,  artillery,  &c.  The  small  clmrter,  in  1()^)3.  On  HadgerV  island,  in 
urroory  is  capable  of  containing  2.V^  this  harlmr,  dur'nig  the  revolution,  the  tirst 
Nand  of  anns.  Near  Portsmouth  is  Has-  rme-of-l»attle  ship  was  built  in  the  U. 
laf  hospital,  for  the  navy.  The  church  Suites;  it  wiis  ealled  the  «Vor/A  America, 
iif  Portsmouth  isaspacious  stnicture,ded-  On  Navy  island,  in  the  Piscataqua,  oppo- 
icated  to  Sl  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  site  to  Portsmouth,  is  a  navy-vard  of  the 
tower,  which  is  the  nK>st  mo<lern  [>art,  U.  States.  The  islaiul  l>elongs  to  the  gen- 
foniM  a  good  mark  to  s(^an)eii.  There  eral  government,  and  is  convenient  for 
ire  various  charitable,  literary  and  scien-  building  shi)»s  of  war,  and  is  well  furuish- 
dfic  institutions.  The  theatre  is  the  prin-  ed  tor  this  purpose. 
ei|Mil  amusement.  The  shore  from  Ports-  Portugal;  a  kingdom  in  the  south- 
mouth  to  Sontbsea  castle  presents  one  of  western  corner  of  Europe,  on  the  western 
the  finest  bathing  places  in  the  kingilom.  side  of  the  Spanish  ])enin!<ul;i,  lying  t>e- 
Portsrnouth  received  its  first  charter  from  tween  latitude  *f)iTP  rAy  and  4'i°  7'  N.,  and 
Richanl  Cnur  de  Lion.  The  earliest  between  longitude  7°  JU'  and  1)°  30'  W., 
mention  of  this  place  occurs  in  the  Saxon  with  Spain  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the 
Chronicle,  A.  D.  501.  Population  of  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  south  and  west.  It 
PoiTBinouih,  7269;  Portsea  and  South-  is  neaHy  in  the  form  of  a  pundlelognnn ; 
na,  34,785;  seventy-two  miles  south-  its  length  from  north  to  south  is  350  miles ; 
mac  of  London;  Ion.  i°  &  W. ;  lat.  50^  its  average  breadth,  about  115;  its  super- 
N.  ficial  area,  41,500  square  miles.  The  po|>- 
PoaTSHOUTH,  the  largest  town  of  New  ulation  was  estiniatetl  by  Halbi,  in  \&S2^ 
BaiDpahire,  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  at  '^,173,000  ;  in  162<),  it  was  stated  at 
Only  seaport  in  the  state.  It  is  situated  on  3,214,000.  The  state  is  composed  of  the 
the  south  side  of  Piscataqua  river,  on  a  kitigdom  of  Portugal,  comprising  the  prov- 
bsaiitiful  peninsula,  three  miles  fnun  the  hices  Entre  Minlio  e  Douro,  Trasos  iMon- 
■B<i,  fifty-six  miles  north  by  east  from  Hos-  tes,  lieira,  Kstremadura,  and  Alcn  Tejo, 
too,  and  491  from  Washington;  hit. 4**^ 4'  and  the  kingdom  of  Algarvo.  In  Asia, 
N. ;  Ion.  7(P  45f  W. ;  nopnlation  in  1810,  Portugal  possesses  the  city  of  Ooa  (q.  v.), 
B034;  in  1820,  7327;  iu  18.30,  8082.  Diu  on  the  coastsof  Cambay,  a  part  of  the 
Poftamouth  is  well  supplied  with  houses  island  of  Timor,  and  Macao  (q.  v.),  with  a 
of  public  wonship,  and  cx>ntains  a  custom-  total  population  of  57<i,000;  in  Africa, 
hooaey  an  insuiance  office,  and  five  l>anks,  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  and  Prince's 
bieluding  a  bnuch  of  the  U.  States  bank,  island  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  Azores, 
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Ca|>o  Vcrd  and  Madeira  islands  in  the 
uonh,  some  factories  in  Senegainbia,  a 
l>urt  of  Angola  and  Benguela,  and  the 
captain-genci'ulcy  of  Mozunilnqiie,  with  a 
total  |)0|)ulation  of  1,057,000.  In  Ameri- 
ca, it  retains  nothing  of  its  former  im- 
mense |K>8se8sions.  (See  BrazU,)  The 
lace  of  the  country  is,  in  general,  moun- 
tainous, and  has  hut  two  plains  of  consid- 
erable extent,  that  of  Alen  Tejo  and  that 
of  Bcira.  The  |>riuci|)al  mountain  ridges 
are  merely  spure  of  the  great  Spanish  sys- 
tem (s(;e  Spain)y  from  which  descend  the 
lurgcst  rivers  of  Portugal,  the  Tejo,  or 
Tagus,  the  (juadiana,  the  Douro  (in  Simn- 
isij,  Ducro)  and  the  Minho.  The  valleys, 
particularly  in  Minho  and  IVas  os  Mon- 
ies, are  remarkable  forl)eauty  and  fertility. 
Miueml  springs  alK>und.  Although  the 
country  lies  in  the  warmer  portion  of  the 
tt^mperate  zone,  the  climate  is  by  no  means 
so  hot  as  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  Spain ;  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat 
on  the  coasts,  and  the  north  winds  refresh 
the  interior.  The  air  is  remarkably  mild 
.and  healthy.  In  January  begins  a  most 
delightlul  spring ;  from  March  the  weath- 
er is  unsettled,  somettmes  rainy,  and  some- 
times dry  and  hoL  The  harvest  is  in  June. 
From  the  end  of  July  to  the  l>eginning 
of  September,  vegetation  is  parched  by 
the  glowing  mysof  the  sun  ;  and  although 
the  weather  is,  taking  the  year  through, 
very  fa vonible  to  cultivation,  yet  agricul- 
ture sometimes  sut!<ys  from  this  drought. 
Artiticial  irrigation  isTitde  practised  except 
in  ganlens.  Rii'm  rarely  falls  in  summer; 
but,  though  the  days  are  hot,  the  evenings 
and  nights  are  cool.  When  the  first  rain 
fulls  in  September,  the  earth  is  again  cov- 
ered with  a  fresh  green,  a  second  spring 
begins,  and  the  fruit  trees  are  decked 
anew  with  blossoms.  The  winter  sets  in 
towards  the  close  of  November,  and  is 
accompanied  by  violent  showers  of  niin, 
which  are  not,  however,  of  long  continu- 
ance, but  alternate  with  |>leasant  weather, 
ill  the  northern  part  of  the  country  only 
does  the  cold  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  in  the  south,  snow  is  a  rare  phenom- 
enon. Thunder  storms  occur  only  in  au- 
tumn and  winter. — Portugal  is  rich  in  nat- 
ural productions,  but  wants  the  cultivation 
of  industrious  hands.  ISut  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  incline  the  Por- 
tuguese, like  most  other  southern  nations, 
to  indolence  ;  and  they  engage  more  read- 
ily in  commmre  than  in  agriculture  or 
manufactures.  The  rich  mines  of  precious 
metals  are  now  neglected  on  account  of 
the  want  of  hands  and  fuel.  The  only 
mines  worked  are  some  of  iron  ill  JBstre- 


madura.  Copper,  iron,  arsenic,  Insmuth, 
and  fine  marbles,  are  found  in  several 
provinces,  but  precious  stones  are  fbtb. 
Salt-spring»  are  not  numerous  ;  salt  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  sea-water.  The 
com  trade  is  also  less  productive  than  for- 
merly ;  for  example,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  when  Portugal  exported  com.  The 
discoveries  of  new  countries,  and  their 
consequences,  emigration  to  the  coloniei^ 
and  increasing  commerce,  withdrew  so 
many  hands  from  agricuhure,  that  tliii 
branch  of  national  industry  began  to  de- 
cline in  the  fifleenth  century.  In  additioB 
to  these  causes,  the  ignorance  of  the  peas- 
antr}',  the  oppressions  to  whicli  they  were 
exposed,  tiie  wealth  of  the  clergy,  the  de- 
ficiency of  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  facilities  of  transportatioo, 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  agriculcure; 
and,  notwithstanduig  the  efforts  of  the 
ffovemment,  since  the  administration  of 
Pombal,  to  revive  it,  the  ini|>ortation  of 
com  has  continued  to  be  uecessarv.  Tbe 
potato  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  the 
root  of  the  less  nourishing  helicmtkustiAe- 
rosits  (Jenisalem  artichc3ce).  Excellent 
fruit  is  raised  in  abundance,  and  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  Oil  is  aba 
made,  but  in  so  unskifful  a  manner  as  to  be 
of  inferior  quality ;  the  best  is  from  AI- 
garve.  Wines  of  several  sortv,  both  diy 
and  sweet,  are  produced ;  the  red  Port 
wine  (q.  v.)  is  exported,  but  in  leas  quanti- 
ties than  formerly,  chiefly  to  England.  lo 
1765,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  of  grain,  all  the  vineyanis  on  the  Tk- 
gus,  Mondego  and  Rouga  (with  Che  ex- 
ception of  some  districts  in  Estremadun 
producing  excellent  wines),  were,  by  onler 
of  govenunent,  converted  into  com  laod& 
Alx>ut  one  third  i)art  of  the  vineyanis  w» 
thus  destroyed  ;  l)ut,  after  the  fall  of  Pom- 
bal, many  proprietors  planted  vines  agaia, 
as  this  mode  of  employing  tlie  land  was 
more  profitable  than  tillage.  Hemp  and 
flax  are  raised  in  the  northern  districts,  but 
by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  consmnp- 
tion.  In  many  parts  of  the  countnr,  wood 
is  scarce,  on  account  of  the  little  care  paid 
to  the  forests.  Although  the  country  af- 
fords excellent  pastures,  grazing  is' little 
attended  to,  partly  owing  to  summer 
droughts,  and  partly  to  tlie  want  of  artifi- 
cial meadows,  which  are  to  be  found  only 
in  Minho.  It  is  also  discouraged  by  the 
great  number  of  holydays,  whicli  anMHint 
to  nearly  one  third  of  the  year,  and  oa 
which  abstinence  from  butcher's  meal  if 
required.  It  is  most  successfully  prartiffd 
in  Beira,  Minho  and  Estremadunu  Oxm 
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■od  for  draft.  Tho  lioracs  are  email, 
and  well  formed,  but  not  numerous, 
s  are  in  common  use.  Sheep  are 
J  in  greatest  uuinbera  in  Ik'irn ;  the 
reaemblca  tho  S|Nini8h,  but  is  not  so 
Cows  are  not  much  used  for  milk, 
b  is  obtained  chiefly  from  goats.  But- 
kI  cheese  are  imported  from  England 
lollaiid.  The  Fonuguose  swine  re- 
Ic  the  Chinese  variety,  and  are  very 
Turkics  are  raised  in  great  numbers, 
hoes  do  not  yield  wax  enough  for  thu 
'ilea.  The  culture  of  silk,  which 
bniierly  extensively  carried  on,  has 
iu  some  degree  revived  in  n*cent 
I,  and,  iu  1804,  yielded  ()[,700  pounds 
k.  Deer,  ral>bits,  hares,  and  wild 
^  are  the  only  game.  The  binls  are  nut 
rrouB,  exccnt  red  partridges.  I'he 
I,  pardcularly  the  Ta^us^  abound  in 
but  the  consumption  is  so  great  diat 
fish  and  salt  fish  are  carried  to  the 
try  by  tlio  English,  Americans,  and 
orthcm  nations,  although  in  the  six- 
li  century  the  Portuguese  were  large- 
gaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fibher}'. 
le  prevalence  of  entails,  anil  the  ac- 
ilntion  of  the  landed  property  in  a 
tiands  (witli  tlieir  consequence  that 
ultivator  is  rarelv  the  proprietor  of 
is  to  be  attributed  the  smallness 
3  population.  The  nobility,  now  less 
sioufl  than  fonnerly,  is  divided  iiiio 
iigher  and  lower;  the  former,  in 
consisted  of  35  families,  nmiiy  of 
h'are  opulent  The  national  charac- 
»peara  to  most  advantage  in  the  coun- 
ud  the  small  towns,  jiarticularly  in 
orthem  provinces,  where  the  Portu- 
s  is  friendly,  |Kilite,  hospiud)le,  frank, 
I,  temperate  and  sober.  They  have 
iled  tiie  old  national  hatred  against 
Spaniards.  There  are  few  public 
lements  except  bull-lights.  The 
lier  of  ecclesiastics  is  stated  by  Halbi 
3  exceed  2D,000.  The  king  appoints 
latrlurrh,  who  resides  at  Lisbon,  and 
under  him  nine  bishops,  five  Luro- 
aiMl  four  foreign ;  the  ten  odier  Por- 
ne  bishops  are  under  the  juris<liction 
le  archbisho|»  of  Braga  and  Eyoru, 
umer  of  whom  is  styled  the  primate 
i  kingdom.  All  tho  bisho]is  are  nom- 
d  by  I  he  king.  In  1821,  acconling 
esHine  author,  there  were  ^MX) convents 
MMi,  with  57G0  monks,  and  a  revenue 
}7il  million  reis,  and  Ki8  convents  for 
len,  with  5003  sisters,  and  a  revenue 
13  million  reis.  The  university  of 
ibn  ban  IGUO  students.  In  the  capi- 
ns  four  schools  for  llie  leameci  lan- 
e8|  and  other  useful  institutions.  The 


colfege  for  young  noblemen,  established 
in  1761,  is  one  of  the  l)est  institutions  for 
education.  Little  has  been  done  for  pop- 
ular education.  Of  late  years  the  useful 
arts  have  made  progress,  but  few  of  the 
products  of  Portuguese  industry  can  com- 
fwre  witli  tlie  corresponding  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture  ;  the  most  important 
are  those  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  hats 
and  glass.  The  most  of  the  manufncto- 
ries  of  woollen  goods  belong  to  the  king, 
who  leases  them  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  to  particular  com|)atiies,  with  the 
right  of  exclusively  cann  ing  on  the  busi- 
ness. The  most  important  manutuctories 
of  silk  are  in  Lisbon,  Braganza,  Oporto^ 
I^'ja,  Mondim  and  Almerini,  xuid,  prior  to 
1808,  employed  27,000  men.  The  inter- 
nal commerce  suffers  from  the  want  of 
good  roads.  Canals  there  are  none,  and 
tlje  few  navigable  rivers  are  not  so  at  all 
seasons.  The  remains  of  the  Portuguese 
colonial  possessions,  and  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  of  which  the  iudejieiidcnce,  at 
fiFKt  at  least,  was  rather  an  advantage  to 
the  mother  countr>',  starve  to  maintain  the 
commerce  of  Portugal.  The  exports  to 
those  countries  amounted,  before  the  late 
troubles,  to  ^10,000,000,  and  the  imports 
from  thf'in  to  K),000,000;  the  injports 
from  other  countries  were  estimated  at 
817,000,C00,  and  the  ex])orts  to  them  at 
about  12,000,000.  As  Portugal  possesses 
comparatively  few  commercial  resources 
in  agriculture,  the  products  of  manufac- 
turing industry  must  have  foniied  a  con- 
siderable item  hi  the  sums  above-men- 
tioned. The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  iu 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  direct 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
was  formerly  carried  on  chiefly  in  Eii«;;lisli 
bottoms;  but  more  recently  about  half  tho 
Bhi|)s  engaged  in  it  are  Portuguisis  and 
die  tnule  with  Ireland  is  almost  wholly 
carried  on  bv  Portuguese  vessels.  The 
revenue,  in  1827,  was  $=8,5C0,C0O ;  the  ex- 
j)enditure,  $11,000,000;  the  public  debt,  in 
1824,  was  $41,500,000.  Tlie  army,  in 
1827,  consisti-d  of  50,038  mt-n ;  l>esidcs 
27,1 10  of  militia.  The  navy  of  Portugal, 
in  the  flfleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  {K'rished  during 
the  Spanish  domination  ;  and, although  re- 
vived under  the  first  princes  of  the  house 
of  Braganza,  it  again  declined.  Pombal 
created  a  naval  force  of  ten  ships  of  the 
line  and  twenty  frigates.  In  1823,  the 
navy  consisted  of  four  shi()s  of  the  line, 
eleven  frigiUt^  and  thirteen  smaller  ves- 
sels. The  best  sailors  are  from  Aigarvo 
and  the  Azores ;  the  only  naval  station  is 
Lisbon,  where  there  are  an  arsenal,  dock. 
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marine  school,  &c.  Portugal  and  Al- 
garve  had  been  divided  into  44  coniarcas ; 
but  the  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical, 
linancial  and  judicial  |)ower8  ran  into 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
a  unifonn  adrninistnitioii  impossible.  The 
cortes,  therefore,  divided  the  kingdom 
into  thirteen  provinces,  and  simplified  the 
tul  ministration  of  all  the  de|>artments.  In 

1749,  the  king  of  Portugal  received  from 
Benedict  XI V  the  title  of  r^x Jiflelissimus  ; 
and  his  most  futhful  majesty  styles  hini- 
wlf,  *♦  king  ol  Portugal  and  Algarve,  of 
l)Oth  sides  of  the  sea  in  Africa,  lonl  of 
Guinea  and  of  the  navigation,  conquests, 
and  commerce  of  iGthiopia,  Arabia,  Per- 
sia and  India."  The  heir  to  tlio  throne  is 
styled  prince-royaly  his  eldest  son,  prince 
of  Beira,  the  other  royal  children,  infantes 
and  infantas  of  Portugal,  There  are 
seven  orders  ot  knighthood  ;  the  military 
f)rder  of  Christ ;  the  onler  of  San-Jago, 
for  civil  merit ;  the  order  of  Avis,  for  mili- 
tary merit ;  the  female  order  of  S.  Isabella ; 
the  military  order  of  the  Tower  and  SSvvord 
(founded  1459,  revived  1805) ;  the  onler 
of  Villa  Vicosa,  or  the  immaculate  cou- 
cei)tion ;  anu  the  onler  of  Malta. — Bragan- 
za  Line  of  Princes.  John  IV,  proclaimed 
king  1(>1(),  died  l()5r).  Alphonso  VI  died 
llkv*}.    Pedro  li  died  170(3.   John  V  died 

1750.  Joseph  I  died  1777.  Maria  Fran- 
cisca  Isabella  died  181  ().  John  VI,  em- 
jM^ror  and  kinir,  died  1826.  Pedro,  em- 
pt^ror  and  kin;:,  ab<licat<>d  the  thn>ne  in 
tiivor  of  hid  daught(;r  doiia  Maria  (l)orn 
1819),  18-27.  xMigurl,  second  mn  of  John 
VI  (born  1804),  usurj>ed  the  crown, 
ltj28. 

History.  I.  Earliest  Period,  hffore  Por- 
tu£cnt  formed  a  separate  Kingdom,  from  the 
Christian  Era  to  .1.  I).  li;ft>.  Tlie  Phce- 
nioiaiis,  Cartliapnians  and  (ireeks  early 
tnided  to  this  part  of  the  {leninsula,  which 
was  afterwanl8con(|U«.'n'd  by  the  Romans. 
(Soe  LiisitaniOy  and  Hispania.)  The  lat- 
ter introduced  among  the  inhabitants,  a 
bnmrh  of  the  widt;-spn'ad  Celts  v.), 
thi'ir  own  civilization ;  thts  country  was, 
Sfvcnil  c(>nturi('s  later,  inundatiMl  by  the 
(r.Tnianic  trilies  (see  ^llnns,  Siievi,  Goths, 
tiih\  also  Vandals),  and  in  th<?  eighth  cen- 
Xi\r\  (7Vi)  was  contpitTed  by  the  Saracens. 
(H<'e  Moors.)  Wlien  the  gallant  Spanianls 
ol'tlie  CInistian  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
lieon  (see  Spain)  finally  wrested  the 
country  lielwcen  the  Minho  an<l  the  Dou- 
IX)  rn)m  Moorish  han<ls,they  placed  counts 
or  governors  over  this  n'gion.  Henry  the 
yoMnjrer  of  Burgundy,  whose  gnuidliither 
Robt.'rt  I,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  grand- 
son of  tlie  French  king,  Hugh  Ca|>et, 


came  into  Spain,  obout  1090,  to  seek  fail 
fortune  with  his  sword,  in  the  wars  ogaint 
the  Moors.   Alphonso  VI,  kin^  of  Caitib 
and  Leon,  gave  to  the  chivalnc  strangv 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  reward  Ibr 
his  services,  and  appointed  him  (lOSM) 
count  and  governor  of  the  conquered  di»> 
tricts,  which  comprised  the  |irovincci 
Entre  Minho  e  Duero,  Tras  oe  Mouie^ 
and  a  port  of  Beira,  and  tlie  harhon  of 
0|)orto,  from  which  Portugal  is  nid  M  i 
have  derived  its  name.    (See  OpoHs.)  I 
The  count  resided  at  Guimaraent,  owti 
feudal  services  to  the  Costilian  kings,  boi 
was  |)ermitted  to  hold,  in  his  own  rigfa^ 
whatever  conquests  he  should  niake  fion 
the  Moors  beyond  the  Tagua.    On  Ui 
deatl>(1109),  Alphonso  rendered  the  dig- 
nity of  count  hereditary  in  Ilenry^  6m-  ' 
ily,  and  fortune  favored  their  arnn&   Hc«-  ' 
ry,  and  still  more  his  son  Alubonso  I, 
were  successful  in  tlieir  ware.   The  Imer,  ' 
threatened  by  the  Moors  in  1 139,  ail vaocfd  " 
to  meet  them,  and  gained  the  brilliant  Ti^ 
tory  of  Ourique.   lie  was  saluted  on  the 
field,  king  of  PortugaU 

II.  With  this  event  liegins  the  MUA  ' 
Age  in  the  History  of  PortvfgaL  (1139-  * 
1495),  which  extends  to  the  reign  ofEmu- 
uel  the  Great,  or  the  establishment  of  tin  ^ 
Portuguese  colonial  dominion.    The  efe- 
vntioii  of  Portugal  to  naval  and  commas  ' 
cial  power  was  the  result  of  its  intenal 
organization.    The  cortes  of  Lamepi 
conlirme<l  Alphonso  hi  the   royal  tide 
which  hi;  had  received  from  the  soldieis 
in  ]  14%  or,  acconling  to  some,  1145,  and, 
in  1181,  gave  to  the  new  kingdom,  which 
was  acknowledgiMl  by  the  )M>{ie,  Aleuo- 
dor  HI,  a  cmle  of  laws  and  a  consututioa 
The  crown  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
royal  family,  according  to  the  niles  of  pri- 
mogi^niturt!,  but  could  pass  to  the  collate- 
ral lines  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
estates.    In  the  failure  of  male  beira,  the 
daughters  were  to  inherit   the  crowu 
The  code  of  laws,  which  Alphonso  hid 
caused  to  \w  drawn  u|i,  was  accepte<l,aiNl 
the  iiide))eiidence  of  the  newly  csttabli^lied 
throne  solemnly  declare<l.   ifhe.  king  hia- 
self  renounced  for  any  of  his  8UCcesM%  f 
who  should  consent  to  liecome  tributut  * 
to  a  forcipi  ))ower,  the  right  to  inherit  tfeie 
crown.   The  form  of  government,  how- 
ever, prefiared  by  the  cortes  of  Lanief^ 
was  by  no  means  very  definite,  and  (k 
fundamental  laws  there  promulgated  we*  '  - 
far  from  In-'ing  kept  inviolate.  Alpbon* 
himst^lf  made  his  kingdom  tributary' to dN 
po|K>,  but  maintaiiKHi  his  regal  digniif  - 
against  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  wiik 
whom  he  was  frequently  at  war.  lie  ei- 
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I  dominions  to  the  borders  of  Al- 
tookSaiitarem  in  1143.  Tbe  cap- 
ibon  (11471  which  was  effected 
of  some  English  crusaders  and 
a,  who  ascended  the  Tagus,  was 
le  most  brilliant  events  of  bis 
ife.  In  1162,  he  founded  two 
rders,  the  order  of  Avis  (a  vii- 

Alentejo),  and  the  order  of  S. 
el  Ala.  Alpbonso  I  died  1185. 
is  successors,  Sancho  II,  lost  the 
^)  in  his  disputes  with  tbe  cler- 
i  decision  of  Innocent  IV.  Al- 

II  (reigned  1245—79)  completed 
test  of  Algarve,  which  bad  been 
(O  by  Sancho  I,  and  received  tbe 
of  the  Restorer  (O  Restaurador). 
led  the  rights  of  the  crown 
te  church.  Among  the  Portu- 
»narchs,  Dinnysius  (1279— 1325| 
itly  conspicuous;  be  deserved 
>U8  epitliets,  which  a  gratefid 
conferred  on  him,  of  the  "just," 
sandman"  Uabrador)^  tlie  ^  father 
untry."  He  opposed  with  pru- 
I  firmness  the  encroachments  of 
\  who,  under  his  predeceKSors, 
rbed  the  public  peace,  and  claim- 
:emption  from  taxes.  He  re- 
»n  terms  of  peace  with  Nicholas 
lost  arrogant  of  pontiffs,  although 
ires  for  preventing  the  accumu- 
anded  propertv  in  the  lianct».  of 

would  not  allow  him  to  con- 
B  good  will  of  the  papal  court 
I  scholar  and  a  poet,  he  was  tbe 
nt>us  patron  of  learning  among 
fl  of  the  age :  he  leA  a  monument 
eal  for  science,  in  tlie  college 
nr  him  at  Lisbon,  which,  in  1308, 
rcrred  to  Coimbra.  He  was  the 
rn  the  favorable  position  of  tbe 
3r  commerce  to  account,  and,  by 
g  the  enterprise  of  his  subjects, 
e  foundation  of  tlie  greatness  of 
in  the  succeeding  century,  nl- 
e  was  involved  in  wars  with 
295—97),  and,  in  1299  and  1320, 
uds  witii  some  of  bis  own  fam- 

Dolicy  of  tliis  king  bad  the  most 
fluence  on  manufactures,  com- 
riculturo  and  navigation,  and  the 
'  of  the  towns  placed  die  citizens 
;al,  as  well  as  in  S(min,  bv  the 
e  feudal  nobility  anrl  the  cfer^y, 
[I  estate  of  tbe  realm.  He  hi- 
he  order  of  Christ,  which,  in 
jned  the  estates  of  tlie  Templars, 
lolhion  of  that  onler.  He  was 
1  by  Alpbonso  IV,  and  die  latter 

I,  hushand  of  Ines  de  Castro 
57.  With  the  death  of  Ferdi- 


nand the  Gentle,  son  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
tlie  male  Une  of  the  Burgundian  princes 
became  extinct  in  1383.  His  daughter 
Beatrice,  wife  of  tlie  king  of  Castile, 
should  regularly  have  succe^ed  him  ;  but 
tbe  Portuguese  were  so  averse  to  a  con- 
nexion with  Castile,  that  the  brave  John  I, 
natural  son  of  Pedro,  was  sainted  king  by 
tlie  estates.  He  maintained  possession  of 
the  throne,  having,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  general,  Alvaro  Nunes  Pereira,  de- 
feated the  Castiliuns  at  Aljubarotta,  in 
1385.  V^ith  him  begins  the  native  line 
of  PortugueB<i  kings.  After  having  con- 
cluded a  jieacc  with  Castile  in  1411,  tliis. 
excellent  prince  turned  bis  attention  to 
tiie  improvement  of  tlie  country.  He 
ruled,  with  a  wise  moderation,  a  turl)ulcnt 
f)eoplc  and  a  haughty  nobility,  whoso 
|>ower  bad  l)een  increased  by  tbe  conces- 
sions which  he  bad  been  obliged  to  make, 
to  secure  their  concurrence  in  bis  acces- 
sion to  tbe  throne.  He  transferred  tlio 
royal  residence  from  Coimbra  to  Lisbon. 
In  bis  rei^  began  those  foreign  con- 
quests, wluch  made  tbe  greatness  of  Por- 
tugal. His  able  sons  completed  what  had 
been  commenced  by  the  father,  who  died 
of  tbe  plague,  in  14(^3.  After  the  conquest 
of  Ccuta,  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
in  1415,  where  tbe  brave  princes  Edward, 
Henry,  Pedro,  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood from  tbe  band  of  their  fatlier,  Hen- 
ry (q.  V.)  tbe  Navieator  first  set  on  foot 
those  enterprises  of  discovery  and  com- 
merce, which  raised  Portugal  above  all 
her  contemporaries.  He  founded  the  first 
Portuguese  colonies,  Porto  Santo  (1418), 
Madeira  (1420),  the  Azores  (1433),  and 
those  on  tbe  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea.  Tho 
reigns  of  his  son  Edward  (till  1438),  and 
his  grandson  AI|)houso  V,  were  less  bril- 
liant than  that  of  John  I ;  but  the  latter 
was  surpassed  by  that  of  John  II,  tho 
ablest  king  that  has  occupied  the  tbrono 
of  Portugal.  In  bis  reign  began  the  vio- 
lent stniggle  with  the  nobility,  whose 
power  bud  gained  great  occessions  under 
his  indulgent  predecessors.  Tbe  grunts 
of  tbe  crown  lands  were  revoked,  and  tho 
judicial  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  re- 
stricted by  tJie  appointment  of  judges, 
who  were  learned  in  die  profession,  and 
not  nobles.  The  king  caused  the  power- 
ful duke  of  Bragunzu,  the  chief  of  the  tur- 
bulent nobUrs,  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  new 
leader  of  tbe  malcontents,  tbe  duke  of 
Viseo,  was  nut  to  death  by  die  khig's  own 
hand,  in  1483.  The  ex|)edition8  of  dis- 
covery were  conducted  with  ardor,  and 
often  with  scientific  method.  The  rich 
profits  of  the  trade  with  Guinea  supplied 
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resources  for  new  enterprises.  The  active 
spirit,  which  was  now  more  and  more 
evidently  developed  among  the  Portu- 
guese, was  quickened  by  the  Jews,  83,000 
of  whom,  driven  from  Castile,  were  receiv- 
ed into  Portugal  on  the  payment  of  a  cai>- 
itation  tax,  and  the  most  learned  of  tliis 
nation  were  then  to  be  found  in  Portugal. 
In  1481,  John  sent  two  experienced  men 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  East  Indies  by 
land,  the  commercial  wealth  of  which 
was  tlie  great  object  of  his  enterprises.  In 
the  same  year,  Diaz  (q.  v.)  returned  from  a 
voyage  in  which  he  had  discovered  the 
southern  ca|>e  of  Africa,  to  which  the 
king,  foreseeing  tlie  sreat  imix)rtancc  of 
the  discovery,  gave  the  name  of  the  capt 
of  Good  Hope,  The  success  of  these  ex- 
peditions, and  the  riches  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  newly  discovered  countries 
poured  into  Portugal,  may  excuse  tlie 
neglect  witli  which  the  proposals  of  Co- 
lumbus, to  seek  new  lands  in  the  west, 
were  received  at  the  Portuguese  coafl^ 
But  after  tlie  happy  itisue  of  that  great  dis- 
coverer's enterprise  was  known,  John  also 
sent  out  a  fleet  to  the  west  Thence  arose 
the  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Castile, 
which  pope  Alexander  VI  finally  settled 
by  the  line  of  demarkation,  drawn  100 
l(>agues  west  of  the  Azores  and  CapeVerd 
islands,  and  separating  tlie  future  con- 
quwts  of  die  two  crowns.  Thus  was 
established,  by  I^ortuguose  policy  and  en- 
orgy,  that  colonial  syi^tem  widi  which  .bo- 
gins  the  nio<]ern  history  of  Euro[)e. 

III.  The  Modem  History  of  Portugal 
extends,  therefore,  from  1495  to  ]  820,  from 
the  most  flourishing  |>eriod  of  the  country 
to  the  restoration  of  tlie  cortes,  and  of  a 
free  constitution.  This  period  embraces 
three  epochs ; — 1.  that  of^  tlie  commercial 
grandeur  of  Portugal,  from  141)5  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Hiirgiindian  line  in  1580; 

2.  that  of  the  decline  of  Portugal  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  1580 — l(i40  ;  and, 

3.  that  of  the  history  of  Portugal  under 
tiie  house  of  Bragatiza,  and  British  influ- 
ence^ to  1620.— (1.)  TIte  Golden  Period  of 
Portugal  (1495—1580).  What  John  II 
had  begun  with  such  fair  prospects,  was 
continued  umler  the  fortutiate  reign  of 
Emanuel  (1495—1521).  In  1497,  he  fitted 
out  an  expedition  of^  four  shi|>s,  under 
Vasco  da  Gama  (sac  Gama\  which  ar- 
rived safely  at  Goa  ;  and  thus  was  the 

iiassagc  to  India  by  sea  laid  o|)en  by  the 
Portuguese.  In  tlie  beginning  of  tho 
sixteenth  centur}',  the  great  Almeida  (q.  v.), 
fuist  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India,  con- 
quered Ceylon.  Albuquerque  (q.  v.)  made 
Gca,  the  most  important  harbor  in  India, 


the  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  and  xnAtA 
to  the  Moluccas.   Lope  de' Scares o|N:md 
a  coiiunerce  witli  China  in  1518.  Liioii* 
uel  ruled  from  Babelniandel  to  the  stniu 
of  Malacca,  and  tlie  iM>wcr  of  Portu^ 
bad  now  reached  its  nei^ht    (See  Eid 
India  Companies^  and  InthOf  diTisiou  Po^ 
tuguese  India.)    On  this  distant  stafe 
were  performed  great  deeds  of  hcroinn; 
and  tkis  is  the  most  glorious  period  of  Por- 
tuguese history.   The  national  spirit  of 
tlie  people  was  animated  with  youtlifiil 
force  and  fire,  and  produced  hero««,in- 
sjiired  solely  with  a  zeal  for  tlie  honor 
and  grandeur  of  their  country.  Ijdm 
became  tlie  most  important  conuiierad  | 
city  of  Europe ;  but  the  wealth  wiiidi 
commerce  accumulated  was  liardly  suff- 
cient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  tlie  ctm- 
})aign8  in  Africa,  where  the  annsof  Emio-  f  ■ 
uel  wero  less  successful.    The  king  of  V- 
Congo  had,  indeed,  allowed  himself  to  be  L 
baptized  by  tlie  niissionariefl^  wiUioa 
whom  no  discovery-ships  then  sailed,  sad 
sent  his  two  sons  to  Portugal,  to  be  edi- 
cated,  and  the  colony  on  the  Guiaa 
coasts,  from  which  all  other  nations  wm 
excluded  by  the  Portuguese,  was  a  souict 
of  great  wealth ;  but  the  enter|>risM  ii 
Northern  Africa  were  unsucceasluL  Tb 
imfavorable  character  of  the  couutrr  lie- 
vented  a  rapid  progress,  and  it  is  iiifblf 
proliiible  that  Venice  and  Spain,  jwooi 
of  the  Portuguese  prosperity,  secretly  rf 
forded  assistance  to  the  Moorisli  prioceft 
The  fame  of  EmanuePs  conquests  in  In- 
dia was  no  indenmification  for  tlie  depo^ 
uktion  orPortugal,  by  the  loss  of  so  noBf 
of  her  most  vigorous  youth,  sent  to  cxteai 
or  defend  those  conquests.    In  the  idgi 
of  John  III,  son  of  Emanuel  (1521-^ 
the  Indian  discoveries   and  coinmeici 
were  still  further  extended  ;  but  tlie  cou» 
quences  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  iht 
precious  metals  at  |iome,  without  a  o» 
responding  increase  of  domestic  intlMO^ 
already  began  to  appear.    The  ioqui^ 
tion  was  introduced  in  159(1,  to  be  c» 
ployed  against   those  Jews  who  )d 
a<lopted  the  externals   of  ClintidaiBf^ 
The  wise  John  II  had  received  iuto 
kingdom  a  great  number  of  tliose  vlifl* 
the  intolerant  rigor  of  Ferdinand  sod  }^ 
l)ella  had  driven  from  Spain ;  but  ^ 
were  still  treated  with  so  much  »ct«ift 
that  Emanuel  had  at  first  intended  to 
tend  to  them  greater  indulgence.  But  * 
the  first  intoxication  of  his  passion  for  k>i 
wife,  the  beautiful  Eleonora,  uister  ^ 
Charles  V,the  old  king  was  pemiaded* 
proceed  with  such  rigor  against  the  Jc*^ 
as  to  require  them  to  embrace  ChriM** 
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le  penalty  of  being  deprived 
iren  and  made  slaves.  Wheth- 
id  iiieanflt  to  prevent  the  exe- 
[lis  cruel  order,  or  wliether 
ared  the  eiiects  of  their  de- 
:ertain,  that  he  allowed  them 
a  for  tlieir'  conversion.  This 

a  great  many  of  the  Jews  to 
biicly  to  the  Christian  usogos, 
lecretly  adhered  to  tiieii^faidi. 
tion  practised  the  most  revolt- 
I  on  tlieir  descendants.  Still 
>us  iu  its  consequences  than 
ion,  was  iiie  admission  of  tlie 
»  tlie  kingdom  by  John  III 
»  received  them  into  his  do- 
lier  than  any  otlier  Euroi)ean 

he  luul  been  doomed  to  uu- 
9  pro6|)erity  of  his  kingdom. 
Jesuits  gladly  allowed  them- 
employed  as  preachers  of  tlie 
a,  w^here  the  Franciscans  had 
n  nnacipally  employed.  The 
f  nis  grandson,  Sebastian,  the 
at  to  we  throne,  was  likewise 
John  to  the  Jesuits,  tlie  worst 
irinces.  They  inspired  the 
with  diat  spirit  of  bieotry, 
natical  ambition,  which  led  to 

He  resolved  to  reduce  the 
xica  (an  attempt  in  which  his 
edeceasorB  had  always  failed), 
red  in  his  projects  with  a  wil- 
y,  iu  opposition  to  the  remon- 

hiii  wiser  counsellors.  In 
as  is  supposed,  lost  his  life 
of  Alcaasar,  he  lefl  his  throne 

heir ;  and  from  tliis  period 
nk  rapidly  from  her  former 
MMidition. 

ugal  under  ihe  Dominion  of 
0^1640V.     Ailcr  the  short 

okl  and  feeble  Henry,  uncle 
If  Philip  II  (q.  V.)  of  S|Nun, 
powernil  candidate  for  tlie 
lined  possesaon  of  tlie  king- 
e  victory  of  Alcantara,  and 
1  the  misfortune  to  be  annexed 
oil  whk;h,  from  diis  tune,  was 
i  own  decline  by  a  series  of 
I  wars,  and  by  its  unwise  ad- 
.  Philip  II  introduced  the 
|Dec.  4y  1586),  and  overthrew 
i-Sebastians.  (See  Sebagtian.) 
d  Holland,  die  powerful  ene- 
lin,  now  attacked  the  defeiico- 
J,  the  wealth  of  which  proin- 
1  a  booty,  and  whose  poescs- 

now  firedually  torn  away, 
ffoie  spirit  of  the  natkm  was 
n  the  last  days  of  its  inde* 
fid  the  Portugueee  had  made 
94 


themselves  so  much  hated  by  theur  arro- 
gance and  severity,  that  the  oppressed 
princes  and  people  of  Asia  were  eager 
for  any  change.  Spain  made  no  exertioDS 
in  favor  of  a  nation  which  she  had  m- 
volved  in  her  own  declining  fortunes. 
The  Dutch  conquered  the  Moluccas  (q.  v.), 
and,  in  1024,  half  of  Brazil,  which  had 
been  discovered  (1500)  through  a  fortu- 
nate accident,  in  the  ftourishing  period  of 
the  reign  of  John  II,  by  Alvarez  de  Cab- 
raL  They  took  possession  of  the  settle- 
ments on  die  coast  of  Guinea  in  1637,  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  rich  markets  of 
India,  where  they  pressed  hard  upon  the 
Portuguese.  To  these  losses  was  added 
the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  who  alienat- 
ed the  finest  domains  of  the  Portuguese 
crown.  The  Portuguese  nobility,  exas- 
perated by  this  oppression,  and  the  con- 
temptuous conduct  of  Olivorez,  minister 
of  Pliilip  IV,  entered  into  a  conspiracy, 
which  was  planned  and  executed  with 
great  ait,  and,  December  1, 1640,  placed 
on  the  throne  John  IV,  duke  of  Broganza, 
a  descendant  of  the  old  royal  family. 

3.  Portugal  under  the  House  of  Bragan- 
za^  and  det^ndent  on  the  Policy  of  En^and 
(1640—1820).  In  justification  of  diis  rev- 
olution, which  restored  the  indepcndeneo 
of  Portugal,  the  cortes  of  1641  issued  a 
manifesto,  addressed  to  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was 
die  result  of  Uiis  measure,  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1668,  and  a  renunci- 
ation, on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  her  claims  to 
die  Portuguese  crown.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  also  concluded  with  Holland,  under 
English  mediation, by  AIphonsoVI,succe8- 
sor  of  John,  and  Pedro  It  (who,  in  1667,  had 
de|)08ed  his  brother  Alplionso),  by  which 
Brazil  was  restored  to  Portugal ;  but  its  for- 
mer greatness  could  not  now  have  been 
restored,  even  had  the  princes  of  diis  lum 
displayed  as  much  vigor  and  wisdom  as 
some  of  them  showed  good  intentions. 
A  commercial  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  England  under  the  first  Broganza 
prince,  and,  in  1703,  a  new  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  English  aiubessador, 
Mr.  Methuen,  which  secured  to  Englancl 
the  advantages  of  the  newly  discovered 
gold  mines  in  BraziL  From  diis  time  the 
relations  with  Enghmd  continued  to  be- 
come more  intimate,  until  Portugal  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  in  European  politicSi 
The  cortes,  in  the  ordinance  for  assen^- 
bling  which  the  king  had  expressly  re- 

Suired,  that  the  third  estate  shoukl  send  as 
eputies  no  persons  who  held  offices  in 
tlie  department  of  finance,  in  the  judiciary. 
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the  army  or  the  navy,  was  not  summoned 
after  1(^7.  During  the  long  reign  of 
John  V  (1707 — 50),  some  vigor  was  ex- 
erted in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations, 
and  something  was  attempted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  national  welfare  at  home 
(the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  inqui- 
ntion,  and  the  foundation  of  an  academy 
of  Portuguese  history,  for  example) ;  hut, 
in  tlie  former  case,  without  decisive  con- 
sequences, and,  in  the  latter,  without  a 
completion  of  the  plans  pro|)osed,  while 
the  sumptuous  monastery  at  Mafra,  and 
tlie  dear-bought  pertuission  to  institute  a 
patriarch  of  l^isbon,  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Under  his  son 
and  successor,  Joseph  I,  the  marquis  of 
Pombal  (q.  v.),  a  vigorous  refonner,  such 
as  Portugal  required,  administered  tlie 
government,  lie  attacked  the  Jesuits 
and  the  nobility,  who,  during  the  preced- 
ing reigns,  had  exercised  a  secret  influ- 
ence in  tlie  government.  The  exposure 
of  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
(q.  v.),  their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  in  Lisbon  (in  1755),  and  the 
conspiracy  against  tlie  life  of  the  king 
(1759),  led  to  tlje  suppression  of  the  onler. 
In  1757^  they  had  been  deprived  of  the 
post  of  confessors  to  the  royal  family,  and 
forbidden  the  court  Two  years  after,  all 
the  Jesuits  were  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  their  estates  were  confiscated.  The 
brave  count  of  Schauenhurg  Lippe,  to 
whose  services  against  Spain  (1700)  Por- 
tugal was  so  much  indebted,  likewise 
reformed  the  Portuguese  army ;  hut,  soon 
afler  his  departure,  the  effects  of  his  im- 
provements disappeared.  On  the  acces- 
Bk>n  of  Maria  Francisca  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph  (in  1777),  Ponil)al  lost 
the  influence  which  he  had  |)os6esscd  for 
twenty-five  years.  To  him  Portugal  owed 
her  revival  from  her  prtnious  lethargy ; 
and  although  mony  ot  his  useful  regu- 
lations did  not  survive  his  fall,  yet  the  en- 
lightened views  which  he  introiluced,  and 
the  national  feeling  which  ho  awakened, 
were  not  without  permanent  cftects.  Dur- 
ing the  n^ign  of  Maria,  the  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  nobility,  and  a 
not  less  ignorant  clergy.  In  1702,  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  the  queen,  Juan 
(John)  Maria  Joseph,  prince  of^ Hrnzil  (the 
tide  of  the  prince-ntyal  until  181()),  was 
declared  regent  (see  John  VI),  and,  in 
179i),  her  malady  having  terminated  in  a 
confirmed  mental  alienation,  the  prince 
was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  |)ow- 
ens  but  made  no  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  government  His  connexions  with 
England  involved  him  in  the  wars  of  that 


power  against  France;  and  the  Poitn- 
guese  troops  diaunguished  themselves,  br 
their  valor,  in  the  peninsular  canipaigib. 
But  commercial  distress,  the  accumulatiiig 
debt,  and  the  threatening  hinguage  which 
Spain  was  compelled  by  France  to  adopt, 
led  to  a  peace  witli  France  in  1797.  The 
disasters  of  •  the  French  amis,  in  17^, 
encouraged  the  regent  to  renew  hostilities, 
in  alliance  with  England  and  Russia ;  hut 
afler  general  Bonapane  had  establisbed 
his  autliority,  Spain  was  obliged  to  de- 
clare war  against  Portugal  (1801),  which, 
however,  was  terminated  the  same  ycv 
by  the  treaty  of  Badajoz,  by  which  Pom- 
gal  was  obliged  to  cede  Oli venzo,  with  dK 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  moneT,  to 
Spain.   Portugal,  meanwhile,  preserrvd 
a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  until  at  last  Junot  en- 
tered the  country,  and  the  house  of  Bn- 
ganza  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  to  bm 
forfeited  tlie  throne  (on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  the  prince  to  seize  the  EngU 
merchandise  in  his  dominions).   The  l^ 
gent  now  threw  himself  entirely  into  tbe 
arms  of  the  English,  and,  Nov.  197t 
embarked  for  Brazil   Junot  entered  d» 
capital  the  next  day,  and  PortunI  mi 
treated  as  a  conquered  country.   An  Eif 
lish  force  was  landed,  and,  in  the  nortboi 
provinces,  numerous  bodies  of  native  waft 
determined  to  sustain  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom ;  a  junta  was  also  established  ii 
Oporto  to  conduct  the  government.  Afei 
some  hard  fighting,  the  decisive  battle  of 
Vimcira  took  place  (Aug.  21, 1808).  which 
was  followed  by  the  convention  of  Cmm» 
and  the  e\'acuation  of  tiie  country  by  the 
French  forces.— See  Thiebaull's  Rddim 
de  VExp^diiion  de  Porivfcal  (Paris,  Ji?l7^ 
The  Portuguese  now  took  an  active  putii 
the  war  for  S|)anish  indeiiendence.  (S» 
Spain,)   On  the  death  ot  Maria,  John  n 
ascA^nded  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  fti- 
zil.   This  transference  of  the  coort  d 
Lisbon  into  an  American  colony  wai  ^ 
lowed  by  important  consequences: 
that  Brazil  attempted  to  withdnw 
from  de|>endence  on  England,  and. 
ondly,  that  that  colony  gradually  beets'  ^. 
a  separate  state ;  in  PortugiU,  on  ther* 
trary,  the  influence  of  England  coDtifl«i 
and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  waf  if  t 
essentially  changed.   The  {leace  of 
(May  ;^0,  1814),  by  no  means,  thereftft 
corresponded  to  the  ex|>ectations  of* 
nation,  although  it  had  exerted  itself  if 
orously  in  the  common  c^iuse,  and  ^ 
evaded  the  restitution  of  Olivenza,  ™j 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  confre** 
Vienna,  at  the  aune  time  that  Fcitap 
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]  to  restore  French  Guiana  to 
le  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  there- 
)d  the  Banda  Oriental  (q.  v^, 
1  was  involved  in  new  dim- 
Spain.  (See  Brazil.)  In 
luintion  was  abolished  in  the 
dominions;  the  Jesuits  were 
lisBion  into  them  ;  and  the 
)  requestor  the  pope  (18171 
d  the  same  privileges  which 
1  in  the  Roman  states.  The 
le  court  was  viewed  v«rith  dis- 
ition ;  the  military  were  dissat- 
le  influence  of  marshal  Beres- 
id  the  general  feeling  required 
lental  chances  in  the  adminis- 
»n8titution  of  government:  thus 
the  recent  h&ory  of  Portu^l. 
fince  1820.  On  the  moniing 
1620,  began  tlie  revolution,  in 
my  and  citizens  acted  in  con- 
oldiers  were  induced  by  their 
wear  obedience  to  the  king, 
and  the  constitution  which 
opted.  The  magistrfctes  and 
ired  in  favor  of  the  measure, 

was  established,  which  ad- 
eclaretion  to  the  nation,  in 
issert  that  the  convocation  of 
id  the  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
ne  the  only  means  by  which 
jM  be  saved.  All  tlio  garri- 
inho  to  Leyria  embraced  the 
1  cause,  and  the  troops  of  tlie 
iblished  at  Lisbon,  refused  to 
their  countr^'men.  Septem- 
tie  troo|)8  and  the  citizens  in 
ired  for  the  king,  the  cortes, 
ititution.   The  revolution  was 

no  violence  nor  bloodshed. 
1  government  was  established, 
her  1,  formed  a  union  with 
)|x>rto.'  Count  Palmella  (q.  v.), 

the  royal  regency,  was  de- 
Rio  Janeiro,  with  an  account 
happened,  and  a  petition,  that 
he  prince-royol  would  return 

The  mode  of  electing  the 
ettled  chiefly  in  imitation  of 

constitution,  and  the  liberal 
{  was  desirous  of  the  immedi- 
I  of  that  constitution,  obliged 

junta,  November  11,  to  ad- 
oath  of  oliedience  to  it  to  the 
e  latter  took  the  oath,  but  the 
ion,  under  colonel  Sepiilveda, 
his  measure  only  to  prevent  a 
3n  the  14th,  four  members  of 
ind  150  officers,  dissatisfied 
tt  of  violence,  resigned  their 
it  was  soon  afler  agreed  by  a 
iffioefB,  with  the  general  ap- 


probation, that  no  part  of  the  Spanish 
constitution  should  be  in  force,  excepting 
the  regulation  of  the  mode  of  election, 
until  acted  upon  by  the  cortes.  The 
elections  fell  chiefly  upon  the  clergy,  law- 
yers and  officers,  and  tlie  first  session  of 
the  cortes  was  opened  Jan.  26, 1821,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  arehbishop  of  Braga. 
It  proceeded  to  name  a  regency  and  a 
ministry,  sanctioned  the  insurrections  of 
Aug.  24,  and  Sept.  15, 1820,  and  abolished 
the  inquisition.  March  9th,  the  articles 
of  the  new  constitution,  securing  freedom 
of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  legal  equality,  and  the  abolition  of 
privileges,  the  admission  of  all  citizens  to 
all  offices,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, were  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
There  was  more  diversity  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  the  chambers, 
and  the  royal  veto;  but  large  majorities 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  one  chamber 
and  a  conditional  veto.  Afler  some  dis- 
turbances in  Brazil  (q.  v.),  the  king  sailed 
for  Portugal,  where  he  was  not  permitted 
to  land  (July  4)  until  he  had  given  his 
consent  to  several  acts  of  the  cortes,  iin- 
|)osing  restrictions  on  his  power.  On 
landuig,  he  immediately  swore  to  observe 
the  new  constitution,  and  concurred,  with- 
out opposition,  in  all  the  succeeding  acts 
of  the  cortes.  The  Austrian  and  Russian 
ambassadors  lefl  the  country ;  the  separa- 
tion of  Brazil  from  Portugal  (1822)  fol- 
lowed, and  tlie  country  was  disturbed  by 
several  movements  in  favor  of  the  old 
system  of  government.  The  constitution 
was  finally  completed  and  sworn  to  by 
the  king,  Oct  1,  1822,  and  the  session  of 
the  extraordinary  cortes  vvfta  closed  No- 
vember 4.  The  ordinary  cortes  was  con- 
vened December  1,  and  was  occupied  to 
tlie  end  of  its  session  (March  31,  1823)  in 
reorganizing  the  different  departments  of 
the  administration.  France  declared  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  af!airs  of  Portugal,  and  the  duke  d'An- 
goul^me  refused  to  enter  into  any  con- 
nexions with  the  Portuguese  insurgents 
under  count  Amarante,  who  was  driven, 
after  several  sanguinary  engagements, 
from  the  northern  provinces,  and  fled  into 
Sfioin.  A  Portuguese  regency  was  estab- 
lished in  Valladolid  (May,  1823J,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  of^  Lisbon, 
who  had  been  banished  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  ])lot  for  overthrowing  the  constitution, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  queen  (a 
Spanish  infanta),  and  in  which  several  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy  were  engaged,  was 
now  ripe  for  execution.  Dom  Miguel 
(q.  v.),  aAer  assuring  his  father  of  his  de- 
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termination  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
went  to  Villafranca,  where  he  was  joined 
by  several  nobles  and  many  officers,  with 
several  regiments  of  troops,  and  invited 
the  nation  to  rise,  under  the  royal  stand- 
ard, against  the  anarchical  policy  of  the 
cortes.  At  the  same  time,  general  Sepul- 
veda,  in  Lisbon,  had  been  gained  over  by 
some  members  of  the  cortes,  and  the  min- 
istry, to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
liberal  party,  and  to  effect  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  constitution  with  two  cham- 
bers; but  Sopulveda,  who  was  already 
suspected  by  the  cortes  and  the  national 
jpjards,  was  prevented  from  accomplish- 
ing the  plan  of  carrying  off  the  kin^,  and 
did  not  join  the  prince  till  the  evening  of 
May  29.  But  tlie  garrisons  of  the  (>ro- 
vincial  towns  declared  for  the  Infant; 
general  Rego  did  the  same,  June  4;  and 
count  Amarante  advanced  from  Spain 
with  his  forces.  The  troops  remaining  at 
Lisbon  also  joined  the  absolute  party,  and 
John  VI,  yielding  to  the  instances  of  the 
soldiery,  entered  the  camp  of  the  Infant, 
named  a  new  ministry,  and  declared  the 
constitution  of  1822  null.  Sixty  members 
of  the  cortes,  finding  their  cause  lost, 
siffned  a  protest  against  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  the  king  entered  Lisbon, 
June  5.  Petitions  were  sent  up,  request- 
ing the  kin^  to  reassume  absolute  power, 
the  restoration  of  which  was  the  object  of 
the  counter-revolution.  But  the  king  still 
declared  his  detennination  not  to  comply 
with  this  request.  The  national  guards 
and  militia  were  disanned;  the  church 

Eropcrty  restored ;  the  patriarch  of  Lis- 
on  recalled ;  Amarante  reinvested  with 
his  former  rank  and  rights ;  several  adlie- 
rents  of  the  cortes  banished  or  imprisoned ; 
and  a  censorship  of  the  press  established. 
Finally,  June  17,  a  junta  was  organized, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Palmello,  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  adapted  to  a  repre- 
sentative monarchy.  The  theocratical 
party  and  the  absolutists,  supported  by 
France  and  Spain,  and  of  which  the  queen 
was  the  rallying  {toiiit,  exerted  themselves 
to  prevent  tlie  establishment  of  a  countitu- 
tion.  The  queen  returned  to  Lisbon, 
June  18,  and,  a  few  days  after,  Amarante 
made  his  entry  into  the  capital  with  his 
followers  to  the  number  of 3000  men  ;  he 
was  created  marrpiis  of  Chaves  (the  name 
of  the  town  where  he  had  organized  tlie 
insurrection  against  the  Cortes),  with  an 
income  of  $3(X)0.  The  pohce,  under  the 
direction  of  the  absolutists,  now  proceeded' 
to  prosecutions  against  the  constitution- 
aliais,  who  were  banished  into  the  prov- 
inces, and  aecret  societiesy  particularly 


those  of  the  freemasons  (who  were  con- 
sidered to  have  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  Jievolutionl  were  denounced.  Dom 
Miguel,  who  liad  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief^ composed  his  staff  of 
decided  enemies  to  the  constitution,  aod 
filled  the  offices  in  the  army  with  his  ad- 
herents.   The  new  diplomatic  corps  id 
Lisbon  began  to  influence  public  anain; 
several  powera  congratulated  the  king  and 
prince  on  tlie  restoration  of  legal  oider; 
the  British  court  aimed  at  the  recovery  of 
its  former  ascendency,  while  the  Porm- 
guesc  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  &var 
of  all  the  great  powers,  with  the  hope  of 
preserving  Brazil  through  tlicir  interfer- 
ence.   Iho  Portuguese  conimiflsioiwii 
were  not  allowed  to  land  in  Brazil,  and  tbe 
exhausted  treasury  would  not  pennit  tin 
government  to  execute  its  plan  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  country.    The  iD> 
trigues  of  the  absolutists  still  continue^ 
and  a  Spanish  ambassador,  the  duke  of 
Villa  Hermosa,  having  appeared  at  LkriM 
(April  7),  the  queen's  party  determined  It 
annihilate  the  hopes  of  the  constitutionJ- 
ists,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  sysleni  of 
moderation  (to  which  the  king  adhered)* 
one  blow.   April  aO,  18St4,  dom  Mtgad 
called  the  troo{i8  to  anns,  and  issued  pne> 
lamations,  in  which  he  declared  thtf 't 
was  his  intention  to  complete  tbe  work  of 
May  S7,  im%  and  to  deliver  the  kiif 
from  the  pestilent  sect  of  freemasons,  6ic 
On  the  same  day,  the  ministera  and  sef^- 
ral  other  civil  officers,  to  the  number  of  i 
about  a  hundred,  were  arrested,  and  m 
l)erson,  not  even  of  tlie  diplomatic  coi^ 
was  allowed  access  to  the  king,  until  ^ 
French  amliussador  obtained  an  audifOM^ 
and  was  assured  by  him  that  eveiy  thiti 
had  been  done  without  his  orders.  Tki 
Infant,  therefore,  declared  that  he  hd 
taken  these  steps  on  his  own  aiitlioritVtV 
frustrate  a  conspiracy,  which  was  oo  ibt 
point  of  breaking  out,  against  the  Kfeif 
the  king  and  the  queen.   On  the  refi^ 
seiitations  of  the  ambassadors,  tbe  kiif 
ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  their  on^ 
ters,  and  commanded  the  release  or  ^  ■ 
persons  who  had  been  arresteil ;  butMift 
he  issued  a  decree,  commanding  the  bos* 
mary  investigation  and  immediate  puoii^ 
meut  of  the  (pretended)  treason;  and  hi 
pardoned  the  Infant  for  having  exeroMl' 
an  extraordinary  power  in  the  royal  m  ~ 
on  account  of  the  ui^ncy  of  tbe  c 
The  Infant,  however,  continued  to  ) 
orders  on  his  own  authority;  the  an 
continued ;  tlic  king  was  closely  waickt't 
and  the  prince  was  abneady  talked  of  it 
regent    But  the  amhawwdoia  pnrtcn' 
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nat  the  yiolences  of  April  30,  and 
mmionB  were  made,  with  the  king's 
ienr,  for  receiving  him  on  board  an 
'fiah  ship  of  the  iine,  lying  in  the  Ta- 
Alay  9,  under  pretence  of  mokhiff  a 

to  a  palace  beyond  the  Tagus,  lie 
pad  to  the  ship,  with  his  two  daugh- 

aod  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  as- 
bled  in  the  same  vessel.   The  king 

deprived  the  Infant  of  his  comnianJ, 
summoned  him  to  his  presence.  The 
ce  obeyed,  confessed  that  he  had 
I  deceived  and  misguided,*  and  re- 
ed the  royal  pardon,  witli  fiernussion 
nvel.  May  14,  the  king  returned 
•re,  and,  June  5, 1824,  proclaimed  an 
of  amnesty  for  the  adherents  of  tlie 
91  of  1820,  from  which  only  a  few  ex- 
ions  were  made  (of  the  authors  of  the 
rrectioii  of  Oiiorto,  August,  1820,  and 

superior  officers  in  particular),  and 
be  same  day  appear^  tiie  decree  of 
3  4^  reviving  the  old  constitution  of 
mates,  and  sunmioning  the  cortcs  of 
lego.  At  the  same  time,  the  junta  for 
preparation  of  a  constitution  was  su- 
eded  by  another,  which  was  directed 
nake  preparations  for  the  election  of 
deputiesof  the  old  cortes.  But  Spain 
Qsed  tho  convocation  of  the  old  cortes, 

the  influence  of  the  oueen  and  the 
inch  was  thus  revived.  New  cou- 
Bcies  were  detected  against  the  minis- 

and  the  king ;  in  consequence,  seve- 
•rrests  were  made  in  October.  The 
linry  was  divided  in  its  views,  princi- 

rin  regard  to  the  poUcy  to  l)e  pur- 
to wards  Brazil,  and,  Jan.  15, 1825, 
m  ministry  was  named.  After  many 
eukies  and  protracted  negotiations, 
independence  of  Brazil  was  finally 
iow]edged(Nov.  15, 1825)  by  John  VI, 
•  merely  retained  the  im|)eriul  title  in 
own  person.  The  Brazilians  and 
.agueae  were  to  be  treated  by  the 
eciive  powers  as  the  subjects  of  the 
I  frvored  nation.  March  10,  182(>, 
n  VI  died,  after  having  named  the 
Ala  Isal)ella  regent.  She  governed  in 
Dame  of  the  emperor  of  Bnizi I,  as  king 
^muiiaL  April  23, 182<),  doni  Pedro 
of  Portugal)  grante<l  a  constitution 
Hade  Ley),  establishing  two  chambers, 
in  other  respects  resembling  the 
neh  charter.  May  2,  he  alxlicated  the 
tugueae  throne,  ui  favor  of  his  dau^h- 
doiia  Maria  (he  remaining  king  dunng 
minority),  on  condition  of  her  marry- 

He  is  also  said  to  have  cnnfetuod  oil  the 
■Mtaoces  of  the  murder  of  the  marqui.s  of 
le,  a  royal  chamtieriaiu,  who  had  been  fouud 
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ing  her  uncle  Miguel.  But  a  party  (secretly 
favored  by  Spain)  was  formed  m  Portugal, 
which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  this  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  sworn  to  by  tlie 
queen,  by  the  two  chambers,  and  all  the 
ma^strates,  and  even  by  dom  Miguel  hiin- 
seli  (in  Vienna,  Oct.  4,  1826),  and  pro- 
claimed the  prince  absolute  king  of  Por- 
tugal. The  marquis  of  Chaves  and  tho 
marquis  of  Abrantcs  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  insurgents,  and  S{)ain,  which  alone 
had  not  acknowledged  the  new  order  of 
tilings,  assembled  an  army  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontiers.  Portugal,  therefore,  ap- 
pealed to  England  for  assistance,  and 
15,000  British  troo|»s  were  landed  in  Lis- 
bon; thev  occupied  tlie  most  important 
I>oint3;  tlie  insurrection  was  coninletely 
put  down  by  the  goveniment,  in  Fcbniary 
and  March,  1827,  and  S|jaiu  was  forced  to 
yield.  The  cortes,  which  bad  been  con- 
vened in  October,  1820,  closed  its  session 
in  March,  1827.  In  July,  dom  Pedro 
named  his  brother  dom  Miguel  lieutenant 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  witli  all  tho 
rights  established  by  the  charter,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  government  was  to  bo 
administered.  The  prince,  accordingly, 
left  Vienna,  and,  passing  through  Paris 
and  London,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  Febru- 
ar}',  1828.  The  cortes  was  in  session, 
and,  on  the  2()th,  Miguel  took  the  oath  to 
oliservc  the  charter,  in  the  prosence  of  tlie 
two  chambers.  But  tho  apostolicals  or 
absolutists,  to  whom  the  disposition  of  the 
regent  was  well  known,  already  began  to 
8|)eak  openly  of  his  right  to  the  throne, 
and  to  hail  him  as  al)solute  king.  His 
ministers  were  all  appiinted  from  that 
party,  except  the  count  Villa  Real,  and  the 
populace  were  (lermitted  to  add  to  their 
cry,  Long  hve  the  al)solute  king,"  that  of 
"  Down  with  the  constitution.''  March  1, 
the  day  fixed  by  the  prince  for  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  functionaries  on 
his  return,  the  |)alace  yard  was  filled  with 
a  crowd,  who  obliged  each  person  who  ap- 
peared to  join  in  the  shout  for  the  absoliite 
king,  and  actually  committed  acts  of  per- 
sonal violence  on  some  constitutionalists. 
Tlie  officers  of  the  garrisons  tavomblc  to 
the  charter  were  removed,  and  their  places 
filled  by  men  devoted  to  the  court.  It 
was  now  determined  that  Miguel  should 
go  to  Villa  Vi^osa,  a  town  near  the  S|)an- 
ish  frontier,  where  he  coulil  be  siip|>orted 
by  the  troops  of  the  man|uis  of  Chaves, 
and  be  proclaimed  absolute  king ;  but  this 
proj<?ct  was  frustratR<l  by  the  decision 
of  Mr.  I^mh,  the  British  minister,  who 
counteracted  the  order  for  the  deiiarture 
of  the  British  troops,  and  prevented  the 
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payment  of  the  loan  made  to  dom  Miguel 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  British  govern- 
ment The  cortes,  being  opposed  to  the 
designs  of  the  prince,  was  dissolved 
March  14,  and  the  recall  of  the  British 
troops  in  April  removed  another  obstacle 
from  his  path.  May  3,  he  accordingly 
issued  a  decree  in  his  own  name,  convok- 
ing the  ancieut  cortes  of  Lamego,  which 
had  not  met  since  1697.  The  military  iu 
general  was  not  favorable  to  the  projects 
of  the  prince,  and,  May  18,  the  garrison  of 
Oporto  proclaimed  dom  Pedro  and  the 
charter.  They  were  soon  joinecl  by  the 
other  garrisons,  and  by  the  students  of 
Coimbra,  and  the  constitutional  army, 
6000  strong,  advanced  towards  Lisbon. 
But  they  pushed  their  operations  with 
little  vigor,  until  at  length  they  were  met 
by  superior  forces  and  defeated,  towards 
the  end  of  June.  The  constitutional  junta 
at  Oporto  dissolved  itself,  and  tlie  troops 
either  forced  their  way  to  the  Spanish 
frontiers,  or  embarked  for  England.  Thus 
terminated  the  efibrts  of  the  constitution- 
alists in  Portugal,  and,  with  the  extinction 
of  that  party,  the  influence  of  England  in 
the  Portuguese  government  ceased.  Mi- 
guel now  turned  his  attention  to  the  con- 
solidation of  his  power ;  severity  and  cru- 
elty were  his  expedients ;  the  prisons 
were  crowded  with  the  8us|)ected,  and 
foreign  countries  were  full  of  fugitives. 
The  cortes  met,  June  23,  and,  with  great 
unanimity  (all,  whose  opposition  was 
feared,  being  in  prison  or  iiavin<^  taken 
flight),  declared  dom  Miguel  lawful  king 
of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  chiefly  on  the 
irrounds  that  dom  Pedro  had  become  a 
foreigner  by  becoming  a  Brazilian  citizen, 
and  was  not  a  resident  in  the  country, 
and  that  therefore  he  could  neither  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  himself,  nor  name  the 

yerson  who  should  succeed  in  his  stead, 
uly  4,  1828,  Miguel  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  cortes,  and  assumed  the  royal 
tide.  He  immediately  esttiblisiied  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  punish  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  0{K>rto  insurrection,  tiie 
members  of  the  commission  being  to  be 
paid  from  the  confiscations  they  should 
make.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  (Au- 
gust 9)  against  the  islands  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  Miguel,  and  Madeira  and 
the  Azores,  with  the  exception  of  Terceira, 
were  reduced.  A  new  expedition  against 
the  latter  place  (October)  failed.  In  tlie 
islands,  the  same  course  of  condemnation 
was  pursued,  tliat  had  been  practised  at 
home.  Since  this  period,  Portugal  has 
been  the  prey  of  i>olitical  and  religious 
bigots.   Li  March,  1830^  the  regency  ap* 


pointed  by  dom  Pedro,  as  guardian  of  hii 
daughter,  was  installed  in  Terceira,  con- 
sisting of  Palmella,  Villa  Flor  and  Guer- 
reiro.  The  other  islands  have  since  been 
reduced  by  the  forces  of  the  reeency,  and 
subsequently  to  the  return  of  dom  redro 
to  Europe,  it  is  well  known  that  he  hu 
been  making  preparations  for  displacing 
Miguel  from  bis  usurped  seat.  Mean- 
while insurrections  have  repeatedly  brok- 
en out  at  home,  but  have  been  Bup'prpased 
by  the  vigor  of  the  government  sad  the 
want  of  concert  in  the  insurgents.  In 
1830,  it  was  estimated  tliat  the  number 
of  prisoners  confined  for  political  causes 
was  above  40,000,  and  that  the  number  of 
persons  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  was  about  .5000.  B<»idra  then 
victims  of  tyranny,  foreign  countriea,  m 
is  well  known,  have  been  thronged  with 
Portuguese  fugitives.  In  consequenoeof 
some  acts  of  violence,  and  a  refusal  of  re- 
dress on  the  part  of  the  government,  a 
British  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Tagus  to  en- 
force tlie  demands  of  the  English  govern* 
ment  (May  4, 1831) ;  but  on  its  appearance 
the  concessions  required  by  Great  Britiii 
were  made.  In  July  (11),  Miguel  wm 
obliged  to  suflfer  a  second  humiliatioii  of 
this  nature  ;  a  French  fleet  having  forced 
the  passa^  of  the  Tagus,  and  taken  pos- 
session ot  the  Portuguese  fleet,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demands  of  the  Frmch 
government,  for  satisfaction  for  injuries  to 
French  subjects,  committed  by  the  Portu- 
guese authorities,  not  having  been  com- 
plied with.  The  court  of  Lisbon  w« 
Ibrced,  by  this  vigorous  measure,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  French, 
which  included  the  dismissal  of  some  oT 
the  Portuguese  functionaries,  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  incurred  by  iht 
ex{)edition,  the  reversal  of  all  sentence! 

})ronounced  against  Frenchmen  Ibr  po- 
itical  opinions,  and  the  publicatioo  of 
these  terms  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette,  is 
August,  an  insurrection  of  the  troo|S 
broke  out  against  Miguel:  it  was  sup- 
pressed afier  some  bloodshed ;  but  iht 
extensive  preparations  of  Pedro,  for  iht 
recovery  of  the  Portuguese  throne,  rendtf 
it  doubtful  whether  Miffuel  will  longreaii 
it. — See  die  works  of  Mur|)hy,  Link,RiiM 
Chatelet,  Costigan,  Southey,  &c. ;  see,  tki, 
Antil Ion's  Geograjia  d'Espahay  PortKgd 
(Valencia,  1815);  Bn\Ws  EsMoiSuaiiliftt 
sur  PoHugal  (Paris,  18SS2),  and  his  VaM 
PoliticO'Statisiiques  svar  la  Moncurkie 
gaise ;  and  Miss  Bailhe's  Lisbon  in  1621-11 
Portuguese  Language  and  Liieniff^ 
Among  the  Romanic  languages,  wfaick 
originated  &om  a  mixture  of  the  ht^ 
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tnd  Teutonic,  is  the  Portuguese.  It  is  not 
I  dialect  of  the  Castilian ;  for,  besides  tlie 
lifllerence  in  its  simcture  and  pronuncia- 
ioii,  it  wns  formed  earlier  tliau  tlie  Cas- 
iiian.  The  two  resemble  each  other 
.bout  as  much  &s  the  Danish  and  the 
Swedish.  Rcsfx^cting  the  njixture  of  the 
kiabic,  Fr.  Joao  de  Souza  has  written  a 
[Dod  book  ( Vatigios  da  lAngxui  Arabica 
mPortugtUy  When  Henry  of  liurgundy 
ook  up  his  residence  at  Guinmraens, 
naiiy  Frenchmen  Ibllowed  hiin,  which 
iauaed  a  number  of  French  expressions 

0  pass  into  the  language  of  the  country, 
rfae  national  spirit  of  the  Lusitunians  al- 
vaya  turned  with  pleasure  to  tlie  vernac- 
ilar  tongue,  and  strove  to  apply  it  to  every 
vanch  of  literature;  yet  it  cannot  lie  de- 
lied  that  patriotism  carries  the  Portuguese 
DO  far  in  his  admiration  of  his  mother 
mgue.  Franc.  Diaz  Gomes,  a  celebrate<i 
^oitu^ese  author  and  poet,  calls  it  ^rich, 
lekidioiHS  impressive,  pro|)er  for  all  sub- 
Ida,  and  in  its  pronunciation  corres|M)nd- 
i|r  to  ita  orthography."  Its  delicacy  and  its 
umeaa  in  songs  gave  it,  even  in  Spain, 
le  name  of  the  fimotr  language.  Yet  its 
■onuDciation  is  difficult  for  the  foreigner, 
iiticularly  its  nasal  and  guttural  sounds. 

1  reapect  to  the  J  and  cA,  in  re8()ect  to  the 
m1  Bounds^  and  the  mute  endings,  its 
Miinciatioo  is  like  the  French.  Sis- 
oodi,  more  wittily  than  correctly,  calls  the 
situgiiese  language  un  Caslillan  dhosai 

boneless  Castilian),  liecuuse  the  Portu- 
RBse  have  geuemlly  omitted  the  middle 
msonants,  and  panicularly  the  I;  as,  ibr 
stance,  in  dur  tor  dolor^wybnso  t'orJllfon' 
!•  The  Portuguese  was  use<l  earlier  than 
m  Castilian,  and  Itecame  the  language  of 
m  country  under  Alfonso  I,  sou  of  Henry 
r  Burgundy.  Early  epic  attempts  were 
lUowed  by  books  of  songs,  to  which  sue- 
eeded  sonnets,  and,  in  the  fourteenth 
BDtury,  prose.  The  best  grammar  is 
Mro  Joae  de  Figueiredo*s  j^e  da  Gram- 
•aCwa  Porhtguiza  (Lisbon,  179D),  and  the 
M  dictionary  the  revised  edition  of  Blu- 
■BU,  by  the  Brazilian  Anthony  de  Moraes 
Uva  (Lisbon,  1789, 2  vols.,  4to.).  Kibeiro 
im  Santos  baa  done  the  most  towanis 
InettigBting  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese 
k^riMge.  As  a  conversational  language, 
Al  Portuguese  is  considered  to  have  ad- 
Ifeaiages  over  the  Spanish.  It  is  more 
iBQeiae,  easy  and  simple,  well  adapted  for 
jinr  conversation;  and  the  social  tone 
M  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  are  much 
^  what  the  French  proltahly  was  in  for- 
^  tinMfs  for  we  still  find  with  the  Por- 
taieae  a  kind  of  good-natured  anil  artless 
WieneMi   The  licfaoess  of  the  language 


in  synonymes,  diminutives  and  augmenta- 
tives  renders  it  expressive  and  very  vari- 
ous: at  the  same  time  it  is  concise  and 
perspicuous,  as  almost  all  the  substantives 
have  corres|)ouding  adjectives,  verbs  and 
adverbs.  A  number  of  them  cannot  be 
rendered  in  otlier  languages  without  para- 
phrase. The  Portuguese  language  is  al- 
most the  only  monument  of  the  former 
greatness  of  the  Portuguese  empin>,  for  it 
is  yet  the  general  language  of  commerce 
in  India  and  Africa.  The  Portuguese  lit- 
erature is  pnHty  complete  witiiout  lieing 
rich:  in  all  branches  we  fmd  happy  at- 
tempts ;  in  none  abundance,  except  in  lyr- 
ic and  bucolic  |)oetry.  Yet  the  short  pe- 
riod of  its  bloom  has  passed.  Its  poetry 
has  splendor  and  feeling,  much  epic  dig- 
nity, spirit,  and  dramatic  vivacity,  but  httle 
ideal  elevation.  It  comprises  tlie  most 
im|)ortaiit  (mrt  of  the  literature,  for  prose 
has  remained  in  a  backward  state  in  this 
nation,  which,  fettered  by  ignorance,  and 
de^^titute  of  philosophy  and  criticism,  could 
not  rise  to  history  or  eloquence.  The 
chief  causes  of  this  im()erfect  state  of  its 
literature  have  been  the  S()anish  domin- 
ion and  the  inquisition.  It  lH>came  and 
remained  bombastic  and  afiected :  the  an- 
cient iK>wer,  the  natural  gmcQ,  were  lost. 
In  the  litne  of  Louis  XIV,  the  French 
were  copied,  and  many  Gallicisms  were 
admitted.  It  was  not  till  tiie  time  of 
Pombal  (q.  v.)  that  poets  gave  elevation  to 
the  language.  After  that  time,  the  prose 
also  became  more  simple  and  pure.  Pom- 
bal was  the  first  who  banished  the  scho- 
lastic logic  and  metaphysics  from  the  lec- 
ture-rooms of  Coimbra ;  but  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  continues  to  l)e  neg- 
lected. Acconiing  to  Balbi,  there  are,  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  not  more  than  eight 
schools  for  the  Greek  language.  For 
their  first  acquaintance  with  philosophy, 
botany,  medicine,  astronomy,  cosmogra- 
phy and  Hebrew,  tlie  Portuguese  are 
mdebted  chieflv  to  the  Jews.  Scientific 
studies,  especially  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral histor}',  are  not  entirely  uncultivated, 
but  attract  little  interest ;  and  it  is  asserted 
that,  among  the  3,000,000  of  Portuguese, 
tliere  are  hanlly  500  readers  of  scientific 
books.  According  to  Halbi,  there  wero 
printed,  from  1801  to  1819,  al>out  1800 
new  works,  of  which  1200  were  originals, 
430  translations,  57  (leriodical  works,  40 
new  editions.  Besides  these,  the  academy 
of  sciences  and  the  university  at  Coimbra 
caused  116  works  to  bo  printed  in  the 
same  period.  All  Portugal  had,  in  1827, 
but  sixteen  printing-offices ;  one  in  Coim- 
bra, three  in  Oporto,  twelve  yi  Li»- 
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bon.  Those  three  places  are  also  the  only 
ones  containing  considerable  libraries  and 
establishments  for  the  sale  of  books. 
How  much  this  little  may  have  been  les- 
sened of  late,  since  an  outrageous  tyranny 
has  been  plunging  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try deeper  and  deeper  into  barbarism,  we 
cannot  say.  The  styte  of  the  Portuguese 
prose  writers  is  otlen  embarrassed,  ob- 
scure, and  full  of  repetitions.  Of  late 
years,  however,  they  have  been  employed 
on  translations  of  good  English  and 
French  prose  writers,  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  improve  the  taste  of  the  nation. 
These  translations  have  been  chiefly  of 
novels.  Their  own  novels  and  tales  con- 
tinue to  be  written  in  the  style  of  the  first 
Portuguese  work  of  belles-lettres  in  prose, 
a  tale  of  pastoral  life  and  chivalry — 
Menina  e  MoQa  (the  Innocent  Maiden  )---by 
Bemardim  Ribeyro  (printed  with  his  ec- 
logues, Lisbon,  1559),  which  gave  the  tone 
in  Portugal,  which  Monteniayor,  a  Por- 
tuguese, afterwards  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  which,  some  time  later,  was  imitated 
» in  France  and  Germany.  The  most  pop- 
ular national  romance  in  Portugal,  the  His- 
toria  de  Carlos  Magno  t  dos  doze  Parts  de 
Franga  por  Jeronymo  Moreira  de  Cartalho 
(Lisbon,  1784,  i  vols.),  amuses  by  its 
comic  bombast.  Among  the  best  Portu- 
guese original  romances  are  the  old  Palme- 
trim  de  In^alterra  (exempted  by  Cervantes 
from  the  flames),  written  by  Franc,  de  Mo- 
nies (an  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Lis- 
bon, 1786,  in  3  vols.,  4to.),  and  the  Feliz 
Jndependente,  which  was  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  in  that  language  went 
through  six  editions.  The  treasures  of  tlie 
Portuguese  language  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree judged  from  the  CatcUogo  dos  LivroSy 
que  se  hao  de  ler  para  a  cordinugab  do  Die- 
cionario  da  Lingua,  Portugueza  mandado 
publicar  pela  Academia  real  das  Sciencias 
de  Lisboa  (1799).  The  oldest  works  men- 
tioned in  it  are  of  1495  and  1502.  The 
former  is  the  Livro  da  Vita  Christi,  por 
Valentim  de  Moravia,  e  Nicolao  dt  Saxonia 
(Lisbon,  4  vols.,  folio) ;  the  latter  a  transla- 
tion of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Ni- 
colao Veneto  to  India,  with  a  map  by  a 
Genoese,  by  Valentim  Fernandes  (Lis- 
bon, folio  J.  Only  one  volume  of  the  dic- 
tionary ot  the  academy  has  api)earcd  (in 
1793),  a  thick  folio  containing  A,  which 
letter  embraces  the  fifth  part  of  the  words 
in  the  language.  Respecting  the  history 
of  Portuguese  literature,  Bouterwek's 
GtschiclUe  der  Poesie  und  Beredlsamkeit  seit 
dem  Ende  des  13  Jahrhunderis  (History  of 
Poetry  and  Elo<pience  since  the  End  of 
the  Tbhrteenth  Century,  4  vols.)  is  the 


chief  work.   Sismondi,  in  his  lAtUndm 
du  Midi  de  PEurope  (4th  vol.),  lias  folkiw- 
ed  this.  A  short  history  of  the  Portuguen 
language  and  literature  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  preface  of  Joaquim  de  Santa  Rom 
de  Viterlx)'s  Eltundacao  daa  Palavras,  7Vr- 
mo8  e  Frases  que  em  Portugal  antiguamoA 
se  usarad,  &C.,  que  hoje  rtgularmenU  m 
ignorad,  &c.  (Lisbon,  1798,  2  vols.),  and 
in  Balbi's  Essai  StatisHque  (Paris,  1822,2 
vols.\. — Portuguese  poetry  flourished  ear- 
lier than  the  Castilian,  and  all  accounts  of 
the  first  civilization  of  the  Ponuguen^ 
says  Bouterwek,  indicate  an  original  poeti- 
cal direction  of  the  mind  of  the  whole  na- 
tion.  The  most  ancient  known  Poftn- 
guese  poets  are  of  the  twelfth  rentuiy^ 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  Egaz  Momi^ 
whose  songs  the  Portuguese  of  the  pnt- 
ent  day  do  not  readily  understand.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  language  be- 
came more  and  more  regular  aikl  diacineL 
King  Dionysius,  in  the  second  lialf  ofciiii 
century,  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
even  a  poet  himself.   Alphonso  IV  aad 
Peter  I  are  mentioned  as  poets  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Even  in  this  early  peMf 
Italian  poetry  seems  to  have  had  an  inHii- 
ence  on  the  Portuguese,  as  several  soniM 
prove.   Dom  Pedro,  son  of  John  I,  trani- 
lated  some  of  Petrarch's  sonnets,  fiat 
with  the  fifteenth  century,  the  era  of  tbt 
heroic  age  of  Portugal,  l>egins  the  floin«- 
ishing  iK^riod  of  Portuguese  literature^ 
when  it  vied  with  the  Spanish.    A  tender 
as  well  as  heroic  spirit,  a  ftery  actiiiljt 
and  a  soft  enthusiasm,  war  and  love,  po- 
etry and  glory,  filled  the  whole  nation 
which  was  carried,  by  its  courage  ind 
spirit  of  chivalrous  enterprise,  far  o%'er  tte 
ocean  to  Africa  and  India.    This  sepeit- 
tion  from  home,  and  the  dangers  encoao- 
tered  on  the  ocean,  in  distant  climes  ind 
unknown  regions,  gave  their  songs  a  lost 
of  melancholy  and  complaining  bvc^ 
which  strangely  contrasts  with  their  fo* 
thusiasm  for  action,  their  heroic  fire,  aid 
even  cruelty.    The  cancioncri  of  the  lirot 
of  John  II  contain  such  complaints  </ 
love,  but  neither  Bouterwek  nor  Siaiiioft* 
di  were  able  to  find  these  collectioi* 
The  Portuguese  cancioneiroj  discowjtd 
by  Joaquim  Jos^   Ferreira  Gordo,  il 
Madrid,  in  1790,  comprising  poems  by  i 
hundred  and  fifty  writers  of  the  fiftem 
century,  is  known  only  by  what  is  coi- 
tained  respecting  it  in  the  Memoriat  ^ 
Litteralwa  Poriug,    The  first  celebitl^  ^ 
Portuguese  poet  was  Bemardim  Ri^'SJ 
under  Emanuel  the  Great  (1495— idl^ 
He  introduced  into  Portuguese  liteittutt 
the  notion  of  an  ideal  paatoral  1^ 
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B  a  learned  man,  esteemed  at  the  court 
Emanuel.  His  romnnce  has  been  men- 
ned  above.  This  direction  of  taste  gave 
i  to  the  many  pastoral  poets  of  Portugal, 
lO  are  tender,  graceful,  languishing,  but 
Bn  monotonous  and  cold.  This  is  a 
id  of  poetry  with  which  our  age  has 
le  sympathy.  The  admiral  and  ffov- 
lor  of  Madeira,  Christovao  Fuk^ao, 
leyro'b  contemporary,  has  cxi)re8sed 
»  pain  of  unsucccEsful  love  in  the 
ne  romantic,  mystic  tone,  in  an  eclogue 
900  verses.  It  is  a  remarkable  tact, 
iflereFa)  distinguished  Portuguese  poets 
nposed  at  the  same  time  in  the  Castili- 
language,  if  they  wished  to  sing  of 
At  subjecC),  for  instance.  Franc,  de  Sk 
Minnda  (Ofrreu,  Li8lK>n,  1784, 2  vols. ; 
lier,  1560,  ISm  and  1G14),  who  died  in 
18.  His  two  comedies  Os  Estcm^eiros 
I  Of  VUialpandios  are  contained  in  the 
ond  Tolume  of  the  edition  of  1784 ;  but 
dnffioguished  himself  more  in  lyric  and 
■ccic  poetry.  Ant.  Fcrreira,  whom  the 
tugiiese  call  their  Horace,  still  more 
cessfully  imitated  the  ancients  in  the 
itle.  He  died  in  ]5(iS).  His  Poemas 
fiianos  apiK^ared  in  Lisbon,  1598,  4to., 

the  most  recent  edition  Lisbon,  1771, 
»!■.  His  tragedy  Castro  (Ines  de  Castro, 

in  voLii  of  the  edition  of  1771,  is  fonii- 
ifter  the  Greek  model,  and  Sismondi 
fen  it  to  the  Italian  tragedies  tlien  ex- 
1^.  They  were  followed  by  Pedro  de 
inule  Caminha  (Poesias,  recent  edition, 
tion,  1791),  and  Diego  Beroanles  Pimen- 
RmiaaVarias  ao  bom  Jesus,  &,c^  Lisbon, 
4  ;  O  lAma,  em  o  qual  se  contem  as  suas 
ogtts  e  Cartas,  Lisbon,  1596,  and  F lores 
EmmOy  Lisbon,  1596),  who  died  in 
6L  '  Sismondi  compares  him  to  Murini. 
e  most  celebrated  of  all  Portuguese 
SIB  »  Luis  de  Camoens.  (q.  v.|  The 
C  edition  of  his  poems  was  punlished 
der  tile  care  of  Thoiii.  Jos.  de  Aquino 
d  Fern.  Lobo  Surrupita  (Ohras de  L,  de 
moenj,  Principe  dos  Pottos  de  Hrspanhn, 
%.  Edk.  Lisb.  jVa  OJJie.  de  S.  Th, 
vrmno,  1782  and  1783).  It  contains  a 
vliminary  discourse,  the  life  of  the  poet, 
I  bdex,  various  readings  and  stanzas,  in 
Vbln,  ]2mo.  A  pretty  edition  of  the 
Miad,  in  16mo.,  npf>eared  at  Coimbni, 
tn  the  printing-omce  of  the  university, 
1800, 2  vols.,  with  two  engravings,  the 
of  the  |ioet,an  index,  various  readings, 
•  The  finst  edition  of  the  Lusiad  ap- 
htod  at  Lisbon,  1572,  4to. ;  his  Rimas 
Hbf,  with  a  full  commentary  by  Manoel 
hria  e  Souza,  Lisbon,  1685, 1  vol.  fol. ; 

third  and  fourth  volumes  in  1688, 
I  tbe  Commentaiy  on  the  Lusiad.  Ma- 


drid, 1639,  4  vols,  folio.  Another  com- 
mentary is  tliat  of  dom  Manoel  de  Faria 
Severin,  in  tlie  Obras  de  Camoens  (Lislwn, 
1720) ;  a  third  is  by  Manoel  Correa  (Lis- 
bon, 1613,  4to.),  and  Obras  do  grandt  1j.  de 
Camoens  (Lisl)on,  1720,  folio);  a  fourth 
by  Ignacio  Garcez  Ferreira,  Lusiade  lUus- 
traia  com  varias  JSTotas  (vol.  i,  Naples, 
173J,4to.;  vol.  ii,  Rome,  1732, 4to.).  The 
hero  of  Camoens's  epic  is  his  country. 
It  breathes  the  most  intense  patriotism,  a 
noble  pride  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of 
love,  animated  by  a  |>owerful  imagination. 
This  work  is  tlie  noblest  monument  of 
Portuguese  greatness,  attractive  to  every 
one  wlio  cherishes  |Nitriotic  feeling  and 
a  love  of  glory.  Several  sonnets  ot  Cam- 
oens, and  other  productions  IRhytmas, 
Cancaos,  t  ii ;  Eclof^,  t  iii ;  Comedias  ; 
El  Rei  Seleuco ;  Os  Jlmphiirioes  and  JFY^o- 
demo,  with  Fnxfmentos  and  Obras  attri- 
buxdas  a  Luis  ae  Camoens,  t.  iv),  breathe 
the  spirit  of  a  great  and  deeply  stirred 
soul.  In  his  dramatic  attempts,  his  coun- 
tryman Gil  Vicente,  whom  the  Portu- 
guese call  their  Plautus,  and  who  died  in 
1557,  was  his  model.  The  collection  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  who 
preceded  die  Spanish  and  English  dram- 
atists, and  whoso  fame  spread  all  over 
FiUrope,  so  tiiat  Erasmus  learned  Portu- 
guese, in  order  to  read  this  pioneer  of  the 
modem  drama  in  the  original,  appeared 
at  Lisbon,  1562,  folio  (CopUagam  at  todas 
las  Obras  de  Gil  Vicefde,  a  qual  se  re- 
parte  em  cinco  Livros),  On  the  model  of 
Gil  Vicente,  rude  as  his  works  were, 
Lope  do  Vega  and  Calderon  formed 
themselves.  In  Portugal  itself,  dramatic 
poetry  was  neglected.  The  ruling  taste, 
unfortmiately,  was  pleased  onlv  with 
pastorals.  Franc.  Rodriguez  Lobo  brought 
out  tedious  pastoral  romances,  in  which, 
however,  some  ballads  and  canzoni  breatho 
a  true  spirit  of  poetry ;  his  epic  Nuno 
Alvarez  Pereira,  lligh  Constable  of  Por- 
tugal ( O  Contestabre  de  Portugal,  Poema 
heroico,  Lisbon,  1610,  4to.)  is  ordy  rhymed 
prose ;  Eclogas  (1605, 4toJ  ;  ^  Primavera 
(1619,  4to.);  O  Pastor  Peregrino  (1608, 
4to.) ;  and  several  others.  Yet  he  was  the 
first  who  showed  the  purity,  tenderness 
and  harmony  of  which  Portuguese  proso 
is  capable.  The  merits  of  Jeronymo  Corto 
Real  arc  higher,  as  shown  in  his  A'aufra- 
gio,  0  lastimoso  Successo  da  Pardicao  de 
Manoel  de  Sousa  de  Sevulveda  e  D,  Leonor 
de  So,  sua  Jl/i*/^r  (Lisbon,  1594, 4to.).  This 
poet  also  sung  the  famous  siege  of  Diu, 
valiantly  defended  by  Mascarenhas;  he 
himself  was  a  brave  soldier  (Successo  do 
segundo  Cerco  de  Dio,  Pocma^  Lisbon, 
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1574,  4to.).  He  and  Lobo  showed  to 
Portuguese  historians  the  way  in  which 
Joad  de  Barros,  a  celebrated  politician 
of  the  time  of  John  III  (died  1571), 
whom  Portugal  calls  her  Ltvy^  first  ac- 
quired distinction.  His  Asia,  or  Do»  Feir 
tos,  que  OS  Poriuguezes  Jbxrao  no  Descobri- 
mento  e  Conquista  dos  Marts  t  Ttrras  do 
Oriente  (Lisbon,  1552,  folio ;  second  edi- 
tion, Lisbon,  1553;  third  edition,  Lisbon, 
1563;  fourth  ediuon,  with  notes  and 
maps,  by  J.  B.  Lavanha,  Madrid,  1616, 
folio),  is  an  important  work.  Diego  de 
Couto  has  continued  it  in  his  Asia  Portu- 
guezciy  which  comprises  the  whole  in  14 
vols.,  folio,  1552—1615.  Also  Femao 
Lopes  de  Castanheda,  in  his  JEstoria  do 
Descobrimenio  e  Conquista  da  India  pdos 
Portuguezes  (Coimbra,  1552—1561, 8  vols., 
folio) ;  AnL  Bocarro,  and  the  famous  Por- 
tuguese hero  Afonso  de  Albuauerque,  in 
his  Commentarios,  published  by  his  son 
(Lisbon,  1557,  folio);  Damiao  de  Goes 
(translator  of  the  CcUo  major  of  Cicero), 
in  his  Chronica  do  Folic.  Rey  D,  Emmcmur 
el  (p.  i — ^iv,  Lisbon,  1565 — 1537,  folio) ;  and 
Chron.  do  Principe  D,  Joam  II  (Lisbon, 
1567,  folio) ;  and  in  bis  short  Latin  writings 
Dt  Moribus  JEthiopun,  &c.  (in  P.  Martyrs 
work  De  Rebus  Oceanicisy  Cologne,  1574, 
third  edition),  have  described  the  Portu- 
guese heroes.  The  History  of  King  Em- 
manuel by  the  bishop  Jcronymo  Osorio, 
who  died  1580  (Lisbon,  1571),  is  esteem- 
ed on  account  oflhc  tolerant  views  of  this 
jjrelate.  Bernardo  de  Brito  aflorwards 
wrote  his  Monorchia  Lusitana  (1597  and 
1609,  folio) ;  also  his  Elogios  dos  Reis 
de  Portugal  (Lisimn,  16a3,  4to.).  But  as 
he  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
he  had  not  proceeded  to  the  actual  foun- 
dation of  the  Portuguese  state,  when  he 
died  in  1617;  his  style  is  manly  and 
simple.  The  voyages  of  discovery  of  the 
Portuguese  missionaries  and  other  Portu- 
guese also  furnished  abundant  materials 
to  the  Portuguese  literature ;  for  instance, 
the  Tmvels  of  John  Fernandez,  from  cape 
Arguin  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  1445 ; 
of  Alf.  de  Paiva  and  Joan  de  Covilham, 
wliom  John  111  sent,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  ambassitdors  to 
tlie  (so  called)  Prester  John,  king  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  to  India;  yet  many  of  tliese 
narratives  are  still  in  manuscript. — Re- 
specting the  historical  literature,  see  Bib- 
Itoth,  Histor,  dt  Portugal  c  stv^  Dominios 
UttramarinoSf  &c.,  with  notes  by  Arco  do 
Ccjo  (Lisbon,  1801).  At  that  time  the 
jK)wer  of  Portugal  sunk  under  Spiuiish 
despotism,  and  with  it  the  Portuguese 
literature  (in  the  seventeenth  centary). 


A  voluminous  writer,  Manoel  de  Faria  < 
Souza  (1590  to  1649),  commented  on  Cam- 
oens,  without  taste  and  spirit,  but  will 
an  abundance  of  erudition ;  he  pubUsbei 
Fuente  de  Aganippe,  e  Rimas  varitf 
(Madrid,  1644-4(i  7  vols.),  and  ^  


Poriugueza  ^3  vols.,  folio,  Lisbon,  167; 
in  the  Castilian  language,  and  was  coti^ 
sidered  for  a  lon^  time  a  good  critic  ii 
Portugal.    His  historical  work  showi  il 
faulty  taste,  and,  wh'dst  he  is  anxKNa  W 
exhibit  every  where  his  knowledge,  Ml 
and  eloquence,  he  abuses  the  tskm 
which  he  actually  possessed.   Anaong  hii 
sonnets  some  are  distinguished  by  feebf 
and  grace.   Among  other  poets  is  thl 
inventor  of  a  sort  of  elegiac  coro|M»< 
tions,  called  saudades,  the  famous  ki^*7J> 
Ant  Barbosa  Bacellar  (who  died  in  169^ 
The  prose  writer  Jdcinto  Freire  de  Ab^ 
drade  is  distinguished  by  his  Vida  dt  Bk 
Judo  de  Castro,  Visa  Rey  da  India  (LiatKMy 
1671,  second  edition,  folio),  and  bf  hil 
comic  poems.   This  bio^phy,  traneblBt 
into  several  languages,  is  considered.  In 
the  Portuguese,  a  model  of  a  pure  tm 
noble  historical  style.    Violante  do  Gn 
a  Dominican  nun,  published  Runas  (1611 
and  SolUoquios  (1668).   She,  as  well  a 
some  others,  such  as  Jeronyino  Babia,fll 
too  artificial.   The  sonnets  of  Franc  dl 
Vasconcellos,  who  was  bom  in  MadeiH^ 
and  the  sacred  songs  of  the  Brazilian  Aii 
dre  Nunes  de  Silva,are  in  a  simpler  eCjfhk 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  literatureoT 
Portugal  seemed  to  sink  entirely  with  lli 
decay  of  the  state.    In  order  to  gi^'e  i 
some  support,  the  government  foundtd 
the  academy  of  the  Portuguese  languafi 
in  1714,  and  the  academy  of  history  i 
the  same  year.    But  the  Jesuits  and  M 
inquisition  permitted  no  talent  to  devel: 
ope  itself  freely.    Under  Pombal's  pow» 
ful  government  (1750 — 1777),  the  naiioai 
feeling  rose  once  more.    He  estabbsbd 
indeed,  a  censorship ;  but  tliis  was  iniefli- 
ed  chiefly  for  political  writing ;  he  hi» 
self  was  a  great  friend  to  scientific  P* 
suits.    Under  Joseph  I,  tlie  whole  scW 
system  was  reformed,  and  an  institute  Ai 
tiie  education  of  young  noblemen  ^ 
establislied.    The  rupture  with  Roo^ 
then  existing,  was  wisely  taken  advantaf 
of  for  this  purpose.   The  traces  of  ioM 
pendent  thinking  yet  to  be  metwidiifl 
chiefly  derived  from  that  time,  wbd 
among  others,  tlie  ^reat  theologian  Ai 
Pereira  was  very  active.    The  rcnofalii 
of  the  university  of  Coimbra  also  beki 
to  this  |)eriod,  and  several  good  WQi 
then  appeared.   Afler  the  death  of  J* 
seph,  the  enemies  of  intelligeDce  ti^ 
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heads,  yet  without  being  able 
wery  thing.  On  the  contraiy, 
'  of  sciences  was  founded  in 
e  influence  of  the  duke  of 
rhich  consists  of  three  classes, 
r  great  talents  and  dccomplish- 
tin^uished  himself  in  the  first 
eiffhteenth  century — general 
de  Meneses, count  of  Ericeyra. 
nded  with  Boileau,  whose  M 
had  translated  into  Portu- 
and  published,  among  several 
b;s,  an  epic  poem,  the  Henri- 
ae  Foundation  of  the  Portu- 
rchy,  by  Henry  of  Burgundy 
41).  It  was  intended  to  be 
r  than  the  Lusiad,  but  Boi- 
1  was  unabfe  to  inspire  the 
he  ardent  and  chivalric  spirit 
>.  Anothei*  poem  of  this  pe- 
b6  Basiiio  da  Gama,  called 
^isfran,  1769),  commemorating 
of  Paraguay,  is  much  esteeni- 
clination  of  the  people  of  Lis- 
umed  again  to  the  theatre 
•ecn  so  long  neglected.  We 
ew  words  on  the  Portuguese 
sailer.    Among  the  recent 

rsts,  several  have  contrib- 
the  ancient  pastoral  style, 
the  taste  of  the  people  for 
Oriental  character,  by  good 
particularly  from  the  English ; 
eilians,  Claude  Manocl  da  Cos- 
lio  Diniz  da  Cruz  e  Silva,  aAer 
ii  appeared  his  Ohras,  &c. 
17),  containing  imitations  of 
;,and  Odes  Pindaricas  posthu- 
ptno  Nonacritnct  (Coimbra, 
Almeno,  translator  of  the  first 
f  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into 
veree,  author  of  Poesias  de 
licadas  par  Elpino  Duriense 
)5);  Francisco  Manoel,  who 
1 17^  and  after  1778,  when 
from  the  inquisition,  passed 
uis,  where  his  lyrical  poems 
1806,  and  where  he  died  in 
several  others.  One  of  the 
and  most  popular  |M>et8  was 
ria  de  Barbosa  du  Bocage, 
1805,  in  the  Lisl)on  hospital, 
f,  the  second  edition  appeared 
300,  in  3  vols,  (the  third,  1804, 
tie  Poetuv,  dedicated  to  the 
Oyenhauseu).  This  lady,  a 
'  the  marquis  of  Alomo,  has 
^iekind's  Oberon,  but  not  yet 
Among  the  poets  yet  living, 
iro  da  Rocha  and  Mozinho 
lie  are  esteemed.  There  are 
'ortuguese  several  successful 


impnvvisatoru  The  Pamasso  Lusitano 
(published  in  Paris)  facilitates  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Portuguese  poetry.  Since 
1827,  a  Portuguese  periodical  has  been 
published  in  Paris,  called  ATovos^nnaes  das 
Sciencias  e  das  ArUSy  in  which  a  fragment 
of  a  great  Portuguese  poem,  yet  in  man- 
uscript, is  to  be  found — Branca  ou  a  Con- 
quista  do  JUgarvt  Blanccu  There  can  be 
no  question  respecting  tiie  state  of  Portu- 
guese literature  at  this  moment.  In  no 
arts  have  the  Portuguese  so  distinguish- 
ed themselves  as  in  music,  in  dramatic 
performance  and  in  dancing.  In  music 
they  come  near  the  Italians,  in  the  the- 
atrical dance  to  the  French.  King  John, 
just  before  he  left  Portugal,  established 
an  academy  of  painting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  painter  Jo66  da  Cunha  Tabor- 
da,  but  it  came  to  an  end  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  Lisbon.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  king  Joseph,  there  ex- 
isted no  national  Portuguese  theatre,  if 
we  do  not  apply  this  name  to  the  absurd 
productions  called  sacred  jneces  (autos 
sacramentaos)  which  were  as  barbarous 
OS  the  dramas  of  other  nations  in  the 
middle  ages.  Private  persons  undertook 
to  establish  a  theatre  under  Joseph,  and 
Pombal  did  much  to  support  them.  In 
1771,  a  royal  decree  declared  the  profes- 
sion of  actors  respectable,  and  many  ex-  > 
cellent  actors  soon  distinguished  them- 
selves. But,  afler  the  death  of  Joseph, 
the  queen  thought  herself  in  conscience 
bound  to  prohibit  the  appearance  of 
women  on  the  stage.  Dramatic  writing, 
of  course,  immediately  relapsed.  It  had, 
indeed,  consisted,  in  this  period,  of  little 
more  than  translations  from  foreign 
works.  King  John  permitted  again  tho 
appearance  of  actresses.  At  present, 
there  is  hardly  one  actor  at  Lisbon  who 
can  be  compared  with  a  second  rate  actor 
in  other  large  cities  of  Europe.  Lisbon 
has  at  present  five  theatres — 1.  San  Car- 
los, the  larffesi.  In  1822,  ffovemment 
appropriate<?  15,000,000  reis  for  its  sup- 
port. 2.  Rua  dos  Condes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  government  contributed, 
in  J  822, 10,000,000  reis.  3.  and  4.  Sali- 
tre  and  Bairo  Alto,  smaller  theatres,  where 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  pieces  are  play- 
ed alteniately.  5.  Boa-Hora,  at  Belem, 
where  Portuguese  farces  only  are  played. 
A  circus  adjoining  the  theatre  Salitre 
serves  for  bull-figbts.  The  tl^eatre  of 
San-Joad,  at  Oporto,  is  the  second  in  the 
kingdom.  Women  were  allowed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  here  before  they  were 
allowed  so  to  do  in  Lisbon.  In  1822, 
this  theatre  received  from  government 
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10,000,000  reis.  Setubal  (Sl  Ubes)  has 
tileLfge  theatre,  but  no  permanent  com- 
pany. Madeira  has  a  beautiful  theatre  at 
Funchal,  and  a  society,  calling  themselves 
8ocio8  do  bom  goslo^  support  a  theatre. 
The  tragedy,  so  neglected  in  Portugal,  is 
here  much  cultivated.  Brazil  possesses 
several  theatres,  of  which  some  may  be 
compared  with  San  Carlos.  The  first 
Brazihan  theatre,  San-Joad,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
was  opened  October  11, 1813.  There  are 
several  others  at  this  place.  Bahia  has  a 
brilliant  theatre  since  1810.  Pemambu- 
co  has  also  one.  The  Italian  opera  has 
always  been  the  chief  theatrical  attrac- 
tion in  Portu^.  Joseph  was  enthusias- 
tically fond  of  music,  and  Pombal  nour- 
ishecl  this  inclination,  in  order  to  be  lefl 
more  at  liberty  in  affairs  of  government 
Joseph  had  several  royal  theatres  for  the 
opera.  That  in  Lisbon  cost  more  than 
any  similar  establishment  in  Europe. 
The  first  musicians  and  singers  were  at- 
tracted by  large  salarie&    Among  the 

Ssrformers  who  sang  in  the  royal  chapel, 
gizieli  and  Caffarelli  had  salaries  of 
72,000  francs,  though  they  performed  but 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  and, 
after  a  few  years,  received  considerable 
pensions  for  life.  The  theatre  on  which 
the  operas  were  performed,  was  situated 
on  the  Tagus,  and  when  the  curtain  in 
the  back  ground  was  raised,  the  sea  was 
seen  in  its  splendor.  Afler  the  ban- 
i^shment  of  actresses,  the  opera  also  suf- 
fered ;  but  it  revived,  and  Italian  voices, 
like  those  of  Crescentini,  Naldi,  Mom- 
belli,  Mad.  Catalani  (q.  v.),  Goforini,  &C., 
were  heard.  The  ballet  and  scenery  were 
equally  attended  to.  But  the  invasion  of 
the  French,  and  the  subsequent  political 
events,  caused  the  decline  of  the  opera. 
At  Oporto  it  flourished  longer.  The 
Jesuits  formerly  established  a  singing 
school  for  negroes  near  Rio  Janeiro,  on 
their  estate,  called  Santa  Cniz.  When 
the  order  was  abolished,  this  district  fell 
to  the  crown,  and  Santa  Cruz  became 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  court,  afler 
the  removal  of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil. 
When  the  court  for  the  first  time  attend- 
ed mass  in  the  church  of  Sl  Ignatius  de 
Loyola  at  St.  Cruz,  the  king  was  aston- 
ished at  the  perfection  with  which  the 
sacred  music  was  executed  by  negroes 
of  both  sexes,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves on  the  rules  formerly  introduced 
by  the  Jesuits,  The  king  now  ordered 
the  establishment  of  elementary  musical 
schools,  and  very  skilful  singers  and 
musicians  of  both  sexes  were  soon  form- 
ed; the  first  performers  on  the  vioUiii 


bassoon  and  clarionet  were  negroes,  and, 
among  vocal  performers,  two  negresMi 
were  distinguished.  In  1826,  the  whob 
orchestra  of  the  chapel  consisted  of  ne- 
groes.  The  ex-emperor  Pedro,  an  en- 
Uiusiastic  admirer  of  music,  who  ^com- 
poses himself^  had  several  operas  com- 
posed by  the  brothers  Maieos  and  Simao 
rortugal  (more  known  under  the  name 
o€  Portogallo),  and  performed  by  negroei 
only,  who  played  with  universal  appUuse. 

PoRTUMNUS,  among  the  Romans;  the 
cod  of  harbors ;  the  same  as  tha  MduaU 
(q.  V.)  or  Pcdamon  of  the  Greeks.  He 
nad  a  small  temple  on  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Portumnalia  were  yearly  celebrated  in 
his  honor.  He  bore  a  key  in  his  hand  u 
an  emblem  of  his  office. 

Poseidon.   (See  ^eptvtne.) 

PosEN,  or  PosNANiA,  grand  duchy,  one 
of  the  ten  provinces  of  the  ki  ngdom  of Prus- 
sia, composed,  by  an  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  (1815),  of  a  part  of  South  Pnuaia 
and  of  tiie  district  or  Netz.  It  borders  on 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia,  Branden- 
burg and  West  Prussia,  and  on  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  It  has  a  superficud  area 
of  11,500  square  miles,  with  a  populatioii 
(in  1828)  of  1,064,000,  of  which  50,000 
are  Jews,  150,000  Germans,  and  the  rest 
Poles;  there  are  about  253,000  Protes- 
tants. The  province  is  divided  into  tlia 
two  circles  or  Posen  and  Bromberg.  The 
face  of  the  country  is,  for  tlie  most  part, 
level,  and,  in  general,  is  fruitful,  and  un- 
der excellent  cultivation.  The  principal 
rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Warta  and 
the  Netze,  which  flow  into  the  Oder ;  the 
Vistula,  with  which  the  Netze  is  con- 
nected by  a  canal,  also  touches  the  north- 
east boundary.  (See  Prussia,)  Poseo 
was  formerly  a  palatinate  of  Poland ;  it 
fell  to  Prussia  by  the  partition  of  Polaiid, 
in  the  last  centur}'.  ^See  Poland.)  The 
capital,  Posen  (in  Polish,  Poznan),  lies  oc 
the  Warta,  in  lat  52°  19*  N.,  and  Ion.  VP 
22^  E. ;  population,  24,5i)8,  of  whom 
4000  are  Jews. 

PosiDONius ;  a  stoic  philosopher  (sve 
Stoics),  bom  at  Apamea,  in  Syria,  ahout 
B.  C.  103,  called,  also,  the  Rhodian,  be- 
cause he  was  the  scholar  of  Panaetius  of 
Rhodes,  and  was  himself  a  teacher  at 
Rhodes,  afler  he  returned  from  his  traT- 
els.  He  taught  the  stoic  philosophy 
with  great  applause,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  statesman  and  one  of  the  PrytaneSi 
and  went,  when  fifty  years  of  age,  as  to 
ambassador  to  Rome.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished Romans  were  his  scholars, 
and  Cicero  himself  was  initiated  by  him 
into  the  stoic  philosophy.    He  wrote 
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roiiu,  which  are  now  lost  JazL 
»Uected  the  fragments — Pandonii 
B»  etc  ^Leyden,  1815].  He  dis- 
ed  the  ideas  of  God,  fate  and  na- 
re  accurately  than  the  other  stoics. 
tt^fo,  (See  PausUippo.) 
HON.  (See  Proiody,) 
B  CoMiTATus,  in  law ;  the  pow- 
e  county  or  the  citizens  who  are 
led  to  assist  an  officer  in  supprcss- 
>t  or  executing  any  legal  process, 
B  forcibly  opposed:  the  word  com- 
I  oflen  omitted,  and  posst  alone 
the  same  sense. 

EI.T,  Ernest  Louis;  a  historical 
iticid  writer,  bom  at  Duriach,  in 
in  1763,  studied  at  Grottingen  and 
rg,  and,  in  1784,  became  profes- 
ustory  and  rhetoric,  in  the  gym- 
at  Carlsruhc.  In  1791,  he  was 
Biliff  of  Gemsbacfa,  near  Rastadt, 
d  m  1804,  in  consequence  of  a 
a  a  wiadow.  His  principal  works 
!iMi  PopvU  (jaUici  adversus  Hurir 
Bomuueque  Reges,  &c.  (1793); 
fpr.  TagckenbucK  Jtir  die  neiuste 
Ue;  and  Geschichie  der  Deuir 
ontinued  by  Politz,  &c.  He  also 
he  Ekiropean  Annals  (in  German) 
rdS,  and  the  JUlgemeine  Zeitung^ 
le  established  in  1799. 
E88XD  (demoniacsy  The  epileptic, 
:  and  frantic  patients  were  so 
n  ancient  times,  and  it  was  be- 
hat  one  or  several  devils  dwelt  in 
afortunate  persons.  Delusion,  in 
ion  with  monkish  knavery,  pro- 
niracles;  stupidity  and  malignity, 

^j^LFTAiic  (Sec  CapiainA 
BUI,  more  frequently  callea  a  sally 
a  small  gate  generally  made  in  the 
Tthe  flank  of  a  basdon,  or  in  that  of 
tain,  or  near  the  orillon,  descending 
\  ditch,  by  which  the  garrison  may 
in  and  out  unperceived  by  the  eiie- 
relieve  the  works,  make  sallies,  &c. 
'8 ;  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
Its  of  civilization,  to  be  mukeil 
e  art  of  printing  and  the  mariner's 
n.  We  find  the  first  posts  in  the 
empire.  Darius  J,  son  of  Hystos- 
laed  couriers^  with  saddled  horses, 
i  ready  at  different  stations  through- 
empire,  situated  one  day's  journey 
Bch  othefy  in  order  to  receive  re- 
rom  the  provinces  without  delay, 
us  established  an  institution  in  the 
I  empire  similar  to  the  modem 
The  name  o^jfoata  is  said  to  be 
I  fimn  the  Latin  poailua  (placed), 
9  hones  were  pui  at  certain  dis- 


tances, to  transport  letters  or  travellers. 
In  the  ninth  century,  there  existed  in 
many,  France  and  Italy,  messenffers  who 
travelled  on  horseback,  destmed,  however 
only  for  the  service  of  government ;  and 
this  establishment,  besides,  was  of  Uttle 
duration.  Carrier  pigeons  (q.  v.]  are  used 
in  the  East,  and  became  known  in  Eu- 
rope through  the  crusaders,  but  seem 
never  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  world  to  any  extent.  When 
commerce  began  to  flourish,  the  larger 
commercial  cities,  particularly  in  Germa- 
ny, began  to  establish  mounted  messengers 
and  stage-coaches.  Travelling  merchants 
and  butchers  (who  ride  about  m  the  coun- 
try to  buy  cattle)  used  to  take  charge  of 
letters.  In  the  begiiming  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  university  of  Paris  maintained 
pedestrian  messengers,  who,  at  certain 
times,  took  charge  of  letters  and  money 
for  the  students,  collected  in  that  city  firom 
almost  all  parts  of  Eiuope.  Louis  XI 
established  tor  his  o^vn  use  mounted  mes- 
sengers, and,  by  an  edict  of  June  19, 1464, 
instituted  post  stations,  at  intervals  of  four 
French  miles,  on  the  chief  roads  of  France. 
Charles  VIII  extended  this  institution, 
which  existed  until  1524,  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  court  When  the  Spaniards  dis- 
covered Peru,  in  1527,  they  found  mes- 
sengers placed  at  short  distances  on  the 
road  from  Cusco  to  Quito,  in  order  to 
transmit  with  speed  the  orders  of  the  inca. 
In  Gennany,  the  first  post  was  established 
in  Tyrol,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
centur}',  by  Roger  I,  count  of  Thum, 
Taxis  and  Valsassina.  His  son  established 
anotlier  fixim  Brussels  to  Vienna,  in  1516, 
by  the  wish  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
In  1522,  a  post  was  established  between 
Vienna  and  Nuremberg,  where  tlie  diet 
snt,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Solyman 
II ;  but  it  ceased  with  the  war.  Charles 
V  was  anxious  to  have  news  as  quickly  as 
possible,  on  account  of  the  vasmess  of  his 
states,  and  caused  Leonard  of  Thum  and 
Taxis  to  establish  a  permanent  riding-post 
from  the  Netherlands  through  Liege, 
Treves,  Spire  and  Rheinhausen,  through 
Wtirtemberg,  Augsburg  and  Tyrol  to  Ita- 
ly. In  154^  Leonai^  was  appointed 
postmoster-^neral  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  V,  the  members  of 
the  empire  were  unwilling  to  allow  a 
Spanij^h-Netherlandish  post  (such  wos  that 
established  by  Charles  V)  in  their  territo- 
ries ;  yet  Ferdinand  I  confirmed  Leonard 
in  15Gi.  In  1595,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master-general of  the  empue,  in  opposi- 
tion to  die  wishes  of  the  members;  but 
several  of  tiiem,  having  already  establish- 
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ed  posts  in  their  dominioDS,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  exclusive  privileges  claim- 
ed by  the  imperial  post  In  1615,  La- 
moral  of  Taxis  was  actually  infeoffed  with 
the  imperial  post,  as  an  imperial  fief.  Fer- 
dinand II  extended  this  grant  so  as  to 
make  it  descendible  to  the  nieces  of  Le- 
moral,  and  a  regular  post  now  went  every 
week  from  the  imperial  court,  and  also 
from  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  Mantua,  &lc^ 
to  Augsburg,  and  thence  to  Brussels  and 
back.  The  post  remained  as  lone  as  the 
empire  existed,  one  of  its  many  ill-defined 
and  unwieldy  institutions,  in  which  pri- 
vate or  petty  mterest  was  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  public  welfare.  The 
post  was  actually  made  a  regular  point  in 
the  Wahkapitulationtn,  the  stipulations 
between  the  electors  and  the  candidate  for 
the  imperial  dignity.  The  imperial  posts 
were  restricted,  and  the  emperor  himself 
excluded  the  Thum  and  Taxis  post  from 
several  of  his  dominions.  In  a  country 
where  so  many  small  territories  had  their 
own  posts,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
remain  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  it  is 
only  in  very  recent  times  that  they  have 
become  better;  yet,  generally  speaking, 
the  letter-mail  is  not  transmitted  quickly. 
It  was  wise  in  the  U.  States  to  intrust  the 
whole  post  establishment  to  the  general 
government,  thereby  avoiding  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  interfered  with  the  bene- 
ficial operation  of  the  institution  in  Ger- 
many. There  are  at  present  post  estab- 
lishments of  different  kinds  in  Germany. 
Austria,  Pnissia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  Baden,  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Holstein-Olden- 
burg,  Holstein-Lauenburg  and  Luxem- 
burg have  exclusively  their  own  posts; 
but,  in  W(irtemberg,  Hesse-Nassau,  in  the 
states  of  the  Saxon-Ernestine  line,  in  both 
the  Schwartzenburgs,  Hohenzollem,  Wal- 
deck,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  the  territories 
of  the  pnnces  of  Reuss,  the  post  is  left  to 
the  house  of  Thum  and  Taxis  as  a  fief. 
In  some  other  states,  the  Thurn  and  Taxis 
post  is  founded  upon  a  regular  compact. 
The  whole  Thurn  and  Taxis  post  es- 
tablishment is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  tlie  postmaster-general  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine.  The  petty  principality 
of  Lichtenstein  has  no  post  The  Thum 
and  Taxis  post  extends  over  an  area  of 
25,000  miles,  with  3,753,450  inhabitants. 
We  will  mention  hero  a  few  items,  citlier 
peculiar  to  Germany,  or  otherwise  in- 
teresting. The  stage-coaches,  almost  all 
over  Germany,  are  united  with  the  post- 
offices,  and  are  called  Fahrende  Postm 
(driving  posts).  With  the  iiiany  diaad- 


vantages  connected  with  this  state  of 
things^  there  is  at  least  one  advantage, 
that,  by  these  posts,  which  travel,  of  coune, 
slower  than  letter-mails,  parcels^  &c.,Ditj 
be  sent  as  safely  as  letters.    In  Beveitl 
German  states,  letters  can  be  **itooQ- 
mended,"  when  they  are  apecdfied  on  tbe 
way  bill,  for  which  higher  postage  »  paid. 
If  any  person  wishes  to  eonnnunicate 
something  to  all  the  post-ofiices  of  a  cer- 
tain line  (for  example,  an  inquiry  after  in  j 
important  parcel^  an  open  paper  may  be  I 
sent  by  mail,  which  is  read  and  forwarded  J 
by  all  the  respective  postmasters.   Ed^  \ 
fetUs  (q.  V.)  may  always  be  had.  In  aome 
states,  it  is  permitted  to  pay  a  sum,  hoc  _ 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  to  any  Doal* 
master,  and  to  send  the  receipt  tberem  to 
any  other  part  of  the  state,  where  tbe  [ 
postmaster  who  receives  it  is  obUced  to  ] 
pay  the  sum.   For  the  remittance  of  smtfl  , 
sums  this  is  very  convenient,  parciculariy  ^ 
for  the  poorer  classes.   A  receipt  for  tbe  | 
delivery  of  any  letter  purporting  to  con-  \ 
tain  a  particular  sum,  may  always  be  bad,  ; 
and  this  sum  is  paid,  if  the  letter  is  lost  id  ^ 
the  regular  course  of  transportation.  If 
the  letter,  however,  should  arrive  in  good  , 
order,  and  no  money  be  found  in  it,  tbe  \ 
government  would  not  be  answerable  ■  ] 
consequence  of  such  a  receipt.   But  if  a  • 
man  goes  to  the  post-office  with  an  opea  ; 
letter,  and  encloses  a  certain  sum  thereia  ' 
in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  government  makes  him  liable, 
at  all  events,  for  the  safe  transportation  of  . 
the  money. — Something  was  said,  in  tbt 
beginning  of  this  article,  respecting  tbe 
origin  of  tlie  posts  in  France.   During  tbe 
reign  of  Louis  XIII,  1610— dO,  the  Freock 
system  of  posts  received  a  more  regular 
form  from  the  cstabUshment  of  a  control 
ler-gencral  of  ])osts.   Thcv,  as  well  as  tbe 
postmasters  named  in  16^^,  received  tbe 
revenue,  till  at  length  the  minister  Lou- 
vois,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  1(376^ 
farmed  out  the  posts  to  a  certain  Patia, 
and  committed  to  him  the  regulation  of 
the  postage.   In  1688,  when  the  post  ma 
firmed  out  for  the  third  time,  the  reveaue 
amounted  to  1,400,000  francs  (a  franc  ie 
about  18}  cents),  and,  in  1095,  when  it 
was  sold  by  auction  unconditionally,  to 
2,000,000  franca   In  1733,  this  reveooe  ' 
amounted  to  3,000,000,  principally  becaoae  j ) 
the  regency,  in  1719,  had  abolished  tbe 
academical  couriers  (on  which  accomi 
the  university  at  Paris  had  assigned  to 
fW>m  the  revenue   of  the  post-office 
300,000  francs  yearly,  which  was  paid  s  J- 
it  till  the  beginning  of  the  revolutioo).  la 
1738,  the  post  establishment  was  takca 
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ytl  management,  in  order  that  the 
tent  might  find  out  the  true  in- 
rhe  result  of  this  was  an  increase 
m  at  wliich  it  was  farmed  out.  In 
len  it  was  leased  for  the  twenty- 
aOf  the  sum  paid  amounted  to 
lOmBcs,  At  the  expiration  of  the 
!i  In  1791,  when  the  establishment 
to  the  king,  it  produced  a  clear 
of  more  than  11,000,000  fi^cs. 
§14  to  1822,  the  average  yearly 
f  the  leuer  posts  were  21^890,000 
now,  these  returns  amount  to 

00  francs,  which  is  tlie  postage  of 
DO  letters.  Besides  these,  there 
m  and  packets  free  of  postage,  so 
$  whole  may  be  reckoned  at 
300,  without  including  25,000 
>f  Parisiau  periodicals,  sent  dai- 
e  departments,  and  25,000  oth- 
h  are  published  and  circulated  in 
itments.  The  revenue  from  the 
se  of  Paris  is  yearly  4,310,000 
40,000  letters  are  sent  daily  from 
ito  the  interior  and  abroad,  of 
!8 — 30,000  pay  postage,  and  from 
,000  are  free;  and  30,000  arrive 
'  which  18,000  pay  postage :  thus 
30  letters  yearly  arrive  at  and  are 
n  Paris.  From  the  time  of  Louis 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  gen- 
ndants  were  almost  always  placed 
Bad  of  the  post-office  department, 
Uy  chosen,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
;n  of  the  highest  rank,  because 
ce  was  always  near  the  king.  For 
rintendence  of  the  letter-post  and 
ten,  a  particular  council  was  ap- 
under  the  presidency  of  the  head 
epartment,  and  consisting  of  three 
inspectors.  Since  1819,  the  letter 
9L  pom  {pastes  rdais)t  the  last  of 
rere  left  to  the  postmasters  for 
n ^vantage,  have  been  uuitcd  un- 
lame  department   A  general  di- 

1  chief  of  the  whole  post  system, 
the  important  branches  l>elonging 
inistry  of  finance.  In  every  one  of 
icb  departments  is  a  |K)st-in8]>ect- 
y  poet-office  has  a  director,  a  con- 
iOa  such  number  of  assistants  as 
cances  may  require.  The  post- 
stand,  indeed,  in  respect  to  extra 
ider  the  general  director,  but  have  a 
ir  council  of  direction,  consisting 
general  inspectors.  The  manage- 
the  post  department  is  very  sim- 
I  the  system  of  accounts  worthy 
tlon.  The  course  of  business  is 
jcb  fiu^ilitated  by  the  Instruction 
9ur  It  Service  des  Pastes^  pubiish- 
4)6,  and  still  in  force.  Till  tiie  rev- 


olution, which  took  away  all  privileges,  the 
postmasters  enjoyed  great  immunities, 
with  regard  to  landed  property,  the  quar- 
tering of  soldiers,  the  military  duties  of 
their  sons,  &c.  They  were  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  royal  household,  had  their 
commissions  signed  by  the  king,  and  en- 
joyed considerable  salaries.  For  these 
reason^  thev  were  willing  to  transport 
the  mail  at  first  for  the  triflmg  price  of 
three,  afterwards  of  ten  sous,  per  pound- 
for  a  stage.  The  national  assembly  gave 
them  for  their  lost  privileges,  under  the 
name  of  salary^  a  small  compensation  of 
2 — 400  francs.  Afterwanls,  in  October, 
1823,  the  postmasters  received  thirty  sous 
for  the  horse  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  and  public  expresses ;  likewise  for  the 
couriere  twent}'-five  sous.  All  the  mails 
in  France  are  accompanied  by  responsible 
couriers  (service  des  nudles) ;  they  likewise 
transport  money  and  individuals,  each 
of  whom  pays  two  francs  a  stage  for  a 

I)lace,  and  may  carry  fifteen  pounds  of 
uggnge.  The  directors-general  of  the 
posts  make  contracts  with  the  {iostmasters 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  and  pub- 
lic expresses,  but  are  not  bound  to  keep 
them  stricdy,  as  it  is  only  the  extra  posts  to 
which  tlie  postmasters  have  an  undiluted 
claim.  Couriers  are  of  two  kinds,  ^reat 
and  small.  The  first  traverse  tlie  pnnci- 
pal  routes,  as  through  Lyons  to  Italy, 
through  Bourdeaux  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, through  Strasburg  to  Germany,  &c. 
The  route  of  the  last  is  through  the  interi- 
or, and  they  are  dependent  upon  private 
enterprise.  The  couriers  of  tlie  great  post 
have  covered  carriages,  with  three  horses. 
Since  tlie  return  of  Louis  XVIII  to 
France,  the  carriages  of  tlie  couriere  up- 
on tlie  great  routes  have  become  much 
handsomer  and  more  commodious.  This 
was  owing  to  tlie  suggestions  of  the  king, 
who  had  comimred  their  tasteless  struc- 
tures with  the  light  constnicdon  of  the 
English.  This  gave  rise,  it  is  true,  to 
complaints  from  the  owners  of  the  old 
carriages  against  the  postmasters,  which 
were  even  brought  into  die  chamber  of 
deputies,  but  finally  setded  bymi  ajree- 
iiicnt  concluded  Septeml)er,  lc22.  Since 
1791,  the  posts  in  France  have  been  much 
more  n*giilnr  and  expeditious.  The  post- 
age has  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  under- 
gone important  changes.  Under  Louis 
XIV,  the  farmers  of  the  poet  regulated  it 
at  will ;  but  as  soon  as  the  post  system  was 
taken  under  the  royal  management,  an 
end  was  put  to  the  system  of  extortion, 
as  is  ajiparent  from  the  earliest  post- 
age rates,  namely  those  of  the  years  1701 
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and  1703.  The  present  rates  were  estab- 
lished by  the  decree  of  1806.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  postage  of  1759,  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  in  particular  charges, 
amounting  to  a  third  in  the  case  of  angle 
letters,  but  the  excuse  for  this  is  found 
in  the  more  than  trebly  increased  expendi- 
ture. Yet  the  French  postage  upon  a 
single  letter  is  more  reasonable  than  that 
of  any  other  country;  for  the  highest 
price  of  such  a  letter  to  any  part  of  the 
lungdora  amounts  but  to  one  franc  (18| 
cents).  The  increase,  however,  in  the 
price  of  letters  with  their  increasing 
weight  is  not  so  reasonable ;  for  the  ratio 
in  the  French  system  is  the  highest  of  all, 
higher  in  proportion  than  the  English,  and 
recommended''  letters  must  even  pay 
double.  On  the  contrary,  France  offers 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
rates  of  conveyance  for  printed  matter. 
NewBpapNers  sent  into  the  interior  pay  but 
four  centimes  a  sheet ;  those  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  eight.  Other  printed  matter 
pays  five  centimes  in  the  first  case,  and  ten 
m  the  second.  These  charges  on  printed 
matter  must  be  paid  upon  delivery.  Pat- 
terns of  goods  pay  one  third  postage. 
Quite  contrary  to  this  is  the  Prussian  post 
system  of  1824,  which  prohibited  the  car- 
rying of  printed  matter  in  the  letter  mails, 
and  transferred  it  to  the  government  bag- 
gage wagons.  It  imposes,  moreover,  a 
charge  of  triple  letter  postage  on  pack- 
ages of  two  ounces  weight,  and  of  seven 
times  letter  postage  on  packages  of  two 
pounds  weight  Postage  upon  money, 
since  1703,  has  been  fixed  at  five  per  cent, 
without  regard  to  distance.  Since  1759, 
a  small  post  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  under  royal  regulation,  to 
the  gfeat  advantage  of  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic. From  eight  offices,  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  city,  the  letters,  as  well  of  the  great 
as  the  lesser  post,  are  distributed  by  the 
letter-carriers,  five  times  each  day  during 
the  six  cold  months,  and  six  times  a  day 
during  the  others.  As  to  the  inviolability 
of  letters,  it  is  known  that  every  postmas- 
ter must  take  an  oath  to  observe  it ;  but 
letters  are,  in  fact,  often  opened  by  the  se- 
cret police.  In  1825,  the  letters  sent  by 
commercial  couriers  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don were  broken  open.  The  answer  re- 
turned to  the  complaints  made  was,  that 
the  right  to  send  couriers  was  a  simple 
permission,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
government  must  have  liberty  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  letters.  In  the  time 
of  the  French  republic  and  consular  gov- 
ernment, the  secrecy  of  letters  was  much 
more  regarded.   After  the  fall  of  the  Vil- 


l^le  ministry  (Jan.  1828),  the  gOT 
abolished  the  department  intrust 
the  unsealinffof  letters,  and  declai 
inviolable.  The  coaches,  or  dt2^ 
the  transportation  of  passengers  f 
gage,  have  always  been  private  ei 
meots,  licensed,  indeed,  by  the 
ment,  and  paying  a  fixed  tax  to  tJ 
Competition,  therefore,  has  con 
much  to  their  improvement  Tl 
important  undertaking  of  this  kii 
Paris,  entreprise  giniraie  des  mt$i 
Besides  diagenceSj  there  are  pa 
kind  of  travelling  messengers,  y 
ceive  travellers,  and  make  short  j< 
without  changing  horses,  but 
have  licenses  irom  government, 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tax.  I 
there  went  daily  firom  Paris  tweni 
coaches,  with  270  travellers,  iato 
ferent  provinces.  Now  there 
coaches,  which  carry  more  than  3 
sengers.  Just  before  1792,  the  li 
of  the  public  coaches  produc 
600,000  francs.  Now  the  taxes  < 
alone  amount  to  neariy  4,000,000 
In  the  above-mentioncM)  year,  fifb 
were  paid  for  a  seat  in  a  carria 
Pluis  to  Lyons,  and  the  journey  o 
ten  days.  Now  the  time  does  not 
three  da\^  and  the  price  is  seve 
francs.  The  extra  posts  in  Fra 
particularly  distinguislied  for  tbei 
ness.  This  is  owing,  not  to  tlie  g 
of  the  horses,  but  to  the  activit} 
postmasters,  the  postilions  and  the 
The  postilion  never  thinks  of  t 
rest  As  soon  as  he  gets  in  sigh 
stopping-place,  he  gives  a  signal  b 
ing  his  whip,  at  which  every  tiiiti 
mediately  got  in  readiness,  so  that 

X'n  in  a  few  minutes.  In  Frai 
;ial  regulations  for  extra  p< 
printed  yearly,  together  with  all  th 
and  what  is  to  be  paid  and  to  be  c 
at  each  stage  ;  also  the  post  charts 
new  changes. — The  beginning 
English  post  system  is  first  observe 
statutes  of  Edwanl  IH  ;  yet  the  j 
tion  is  not  well  founded  tliat  fi 
time  the  post  was  establisbed  as 
institution.  Edward  IV  place 
houses  at  inter\'als  of  twenty  mih 
in  the  north,  a  military  iK>st  was  e 
ed  to  conmiunicate  as  quickly  as 
with  the  army  during  the  Scotti 
This  institution  was  indeed  authoi 
the  reigning  king,  but  it  was  probi 
ing  to  the  king's  brother  Richa) 
con)fiiandcd  the  army.  At  wlu 
and  under  what  conditions,  tlK 
were  able  to  avail  theinaelves  o 
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lo*  certain  knowledge.  That  this 
ivertheleflB,  was,  for  a  long  time,  very 
,  and  but  partially  used,  is  obvious 
be  ftct  that,  not  long  before  the 
f  Charica  I,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
ifeanonal  men,  in  the  whole  king- 
isorted  to  less  secure  means  of  con- 
e,or  employed  express  messengers, 
X  expense,  to  carry  tlieir  correspond- 
Tne  universities  and  principal 
lad  their  own  posts, — ^messengers 
»ribnned  long  journeys,  riding  or 
If,  and  return^  with  the  answers  to 
ers.  In  this  manner  the  post  was 
led,  in  Scotland,  till  a  much  luter 

In  1543,  a  oost  existed  by  which 
were  carried  ironi  London  to  Edin- 
within  four  days ;  but  this  rate  of 
tftation,  extraordinarily  rapid  for 
nod,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  After 
n,  who  was  much  employed  by 
)tli  in  her  Scottish  affiiirs,  Thomas 
!ph  (in  1581)  held  the  place  of 
flter-rgenerol  of  England.  James  I 
foot,  under  the  superintendence  of 
w  de  Que8ter,a  system  for  forward 
en  intended  for  foreifi;n  lands.  Hith- 
1J8  had  been  done  by  private  per- 
The  foreign  merchants  sctded  in 
1  prceerv^  Ions  afler  the  privi- 
^kinging  to  the  place  of  i)ostmaster 
ign  letters.  In  163^  Charles  I,  by 
Eunation,  forbade  letters  to  be  sent 
the  kingdom  except  through  the 
See.  In  1635,  he  established  a  sys- 
poflts  for  EIngland  and  Scotland, 
was  conduct^  according  to  new 
licioua  regulations.  All  private  and 
Mts  were  abolished,  and  the  income 
poet-officea  was  claimedi  by  the 
This  institution  was  under  the  di- 
of  Thomas  Witherings,  who  was 
din  161Q,  on  account  pf  notorious 

To  him  succeeded  Philip  Burla- 
,  who  was  under  the  immediate  con- 
tfae  secretary  of  state.  In  1630, 
sin  connexion  with  Louis  XIII  of 
,  established  a  post  between  Lon- 
d  Paris,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and 
lence  through  Boulogne,  Abbeville 
oiena  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time, 
ivate  poet,  which  had  existed  be- 
the  countries,  ftom  Rye  to  Dieppe, 
oliflhed. 

n  arrangements  suiiered,  during 
il  wan^  many  important  intemip- 
<r  were  almost  entirely  annihilated. 

0  Booiier  was  public  tranquillity 
d,  than  a  commission  was  ap- 
I,  and  a  post  system  arranged,  un- 

1  direction  of  the  attorney-general, 
id  Pridmix,  which  became  so  prof- 
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itable,  that  the  posts  could  now  be  It^ased 
for  £10,000,  while  before,  the  support  of 
them  had  cost  £7000.  The  lessee  still 
made  so  large  profits  that  tlie  common 
council  of  Loudon  looked  upon  him  witli 
jealous  eyes.  On  the  restoration,  the  sys- 
tem was  retained  with  slight  modifications. 
During  the  government  of  William  III, 
acts  of  parliament  were  passed,  which 
regulated  the  internal  {>ost  system  of  Scot- 
land, and,  by  the  ninth  act  of  queen  Anne, 
the  post  system  of  England  was  arranged 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  general  post-of- 
fice of  Great  Britain  has  jurisdiction  of 
all  which  concerns  tlie  English  and  Scotch 
posts,  and  those  going  to  die  English  col- 
onies, exceptinff  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
settlements  in  Uie  South  sea.  Ireland  has 
a  separate  post  department  In  all  the 
cities,  and  m  most  of  tlie  large  villages, 
postmasters  and  de])uty  postmasters  are 
appointed.  Their  duty  is  to  receive  and 
despatch  the  mail,  forward  the  letters  to 
their  place  of  destination,  receive  the  post- 
age, and  send  it  at  certain  periods  to  the 
chief  post-office.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  the  different  regulations 
which  are  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  contracts 
for  the  transmission  of  the  mail  by  car- 
riages, on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  seven  in- 
spectors travel  on  horseback  through  Eng- 
land and  two  through  Scotland.  Each  of 
these  has  his  particular  district,  in  which 
he  must  watch  over  die  regulation  of  the 
post  They  correspond  wiUi  tlie  heads  of 
the  department  in  London.  In  England 
the  number  of  postmasters  amounts  to 
600,  who  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  chief  post-office.  In  Scotland  it  is 
above  200.  The  regularity  with  which  the 
post  comes  and  goes,  and  the  letters  are 
received  and  distributed  in  England,  is 
remarkable.  The  Englisli  have  in  this 
particular  acquired  a  promptness  worthy 
of  being  imitated,  and  which  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  certainty  and  celerity  of 
tiieir  commercial  intercourse. — No  where 
is  die  inviolability  of  lettere  more  respected 
than  in  England  and  the  U.  States.  With- 
out an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
tails of  die  British  post  system,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  conception  of  its  present 
[Xirfection.  Mr.  Palmer^s  invention  of 
mail-coaches  has  been  found  highly  con- 
venient and  useful,  not  only  for  the  safe 
and  expeditious  conveyance  of  letters,  but 
also  of  passen^rs.  Much  praise  is  due 
also  to  tne  auxiliary  institutions  of  the  foot 
and  horse  posts,  which  complete  the  com- 
plicated machine.  Postmasters  are  also 
established  in  British  North  America  and 
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the  West  ludian  colonies,  which  regularly 
receive,  once  or  twice  a  unontli,  packet 
boats  from  Falmouth.  Even  in  the  sea- 
ports of  the  continent,  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  and  South  America,  agents  are 
appointed  which  receive  English  packet 
boats.  In  London  tliere  is  the  general 
and  the  two-penny  post :  in  the  first  are  the 
principal  offices ;  that  of  the  chief  secre- 
taries, receiver-general,  accountant-gener- 
al, &c.  Besides  tliese  chief  offices,  there 
are  in  the  city  more  than  sixty  houses 
where  letters  for  the  general  \}osl  can  be 
delivered.  The  number  of  tlie  officers 
in  the  institution  is  175,  messengers  and 
porters  35,  letter-carriers  203,  ffuides  370. 
The  mail-coaches  travel  daily  about  13,000 
English  miles,  and  the  contractors  receive 
about  one  penny  and  a  half  |)er  mile. 
Twenty-two  mail  coaches  go  from  Lon- 
don, and  forty-five  are  employed  upon  the 
other  routes.  The  first  mail  coach  started 
for  Bristol,  August  2,  1784,  and  in  1786 
they  were  in  general  use.  In  tlie  district 
of  the  two-penny  |K)st,  which  includes 
in  its  circuit,  London  and  the  country 
within  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  there  are 
140  houses,  where  letters  are  received; 
the  number  of  officers  amounts  to  48; 
that  of  the  letter  carriers  to  359.  The 
revenue  from  the  post  offices  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  England,  of  late  years,  since 
the  restrictions  on  intercourso  with  the 
continent  have  been  removed,  has  av- 
eraged 1 — li  million  )>ounds  sterling. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  1828,  the  net  incotiie 
was  1,508,000,  and,  in  1830,  1,466,012 
pounds  sterling.  The  ex{)enditure  in 
1828  was  702,418  pounds  sterling.  In 
1801,  the  income  was  only  858,000 
pounds  Bteriing,  although  England  pos- 
sessed, even  at  that  time,  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  |)erceive,  from 
this  comparison,  how  much  die  English 
trade  has  increased  since  1815,  for  this 
trade  is  the  great  support  of  the  jKWt  sys- 
tem. The  postage  in  England  is  higher 
than  in  any  otlier  of  the  European  king- 
doms ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  tlie 
worth  of  money  is  less,  and  the  wealth 
greater,  than  in  other  states.  The  postage 
may  therefore  be  considered  moderate  to 
the  inhabitants  of  England.  From  tlie 
public  conveyances  the  government  re- 
ceives over  700,000  dollars,  and  still  trav- 
elling is  iKirdly  any  where  so  convenient, 
expeditious,  and  cheap,  as  in  England. 
From  Dover  to  London,  seventy-one  miles, 
the  traveller  is  conveyed  conveniently  in 
eleven  hours.  From  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don, 396  miles,  the  journey  is  made  in 
coachets,  fifteen  of  which  traverse  this  route 
every  week^  in  sixty  hours.   The  coaches 


employcdin  1763  took  16— 18  days.  The 
rates  of  postage  in  England  are,  for  aoj 
Distance    not  exceediiig  15  miles,  4  d. 
above  15,  and  not  exceeding  dO    ^  5 
a   20  "  30   «*  a** 

a    30  «  50    «  7- 

"50  "  80    «  8- 

a    go  M  120  9*" 

"120  "  170    «  10'' 

«  170  «  -230    «  11 « 

«  230  «  300    «•  12** 

"  300  «  400    «•  13*- 

«  400,  for  every  100,  or  part  of  it,  1 
The  post  estabtishments  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean states  are  either  still  in  a  veiy  low 
condition,  or  are  formed  more  orksBupoo 
the  models  of  those  already  mentiomd. 
The  post  establishments  of  Ruasia  bife 
been  much  improved  in  later  times^  com- 
pared with  her  other  pohtical  institatioiML 
They  apjpear  to  have  been  formed  oo  the 
model  or  the  principalpost  establiahineMi 
in  North  Germany.  Tlie  postage  ia  mode- 
rate, and  has  been  gradually  rather  km» 
ed  than  increased.  By  the  late  ralea,  a 
letter  of  an  ounce  weight  pajv  two  co- 
pecks for  each  hundred  vents.*'  This  is 
the  rule  up  to  1500  vents.  For  any  dis- 
tance between  1500  and  3000  Tents,  only 
one  copeck  additional  is  paid.  For  any 
distance  over  3000  versts,  not  more  thn 
fifty  copecks  are  paid.  Letters  are  sent  ia 
that  immense  empire  6000 — ^7000  venftL 
For  the  sending  of  powers  of  attorney, 
exchange,  and  money  documents,  the 
postage  is  double  that  of  an  ordinary  let- 
ter. For  money  and  packets  of  value, 
which  are  transported  badly,  and  generally 
upon  baggage  wagons,  tlie  uisurance  is,  for 
a  distance  of  500  versts,  half  per  cent., 
over  500,  one  per  cent  For  lettere  sent 
abroad  the  Russian  postage  is  also  veiy 
moderate.  Ahhough  Russia  is  twice  m 
large  fis  ull  Europe,  and  nuniben  am 
than  My  million  inhabitanta,  yet  tbe  rev- 
enue of  the  postage  cannot  be  reckoned 
at  more  than  between  5 — 600,000  dollm. 
There  anp  five  post  routes :  those  of  Mos- 
cow, Riga,  Viborg,  Archangel,  and  Poland. 
Post  carriages,  or  dUigencea^  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Russia.  The  extra  port^ 
however,  are  no  where  cheaper  and  luore 
expeditious.  An  extra  post-horse  cM 
for  a  vcrst,  not  more  than  t%vo  copecks 
A  journey  of  4580  versts,  for  which  eigte 
weeks  are  employed,  costs,  including  tbe 
expense  of  living,  only  about  220  doUin> 
He  who  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  extit 
post,  must  be  authorized  by  a  particalir 
*  Tlic  amount  of  two  copecks,  or  of  tbe  ^odk 
copeck,  in  weight  of  copper,  is  a  little  more  thass 
cent.  A  verst  is  about  two  thtrdt  of  aa 
mile. 
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r  order.  Any  one  travelling  with 
ra  post  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
id  a  ffreat  convenience  in  wearing  a 
n.  In  Denmark,  the  post  is  man- 
reiy  much  with  a  view  to  revenue, 
difltinffiUBhed  by  no  particular  ar- 
oent  The  postage  in  Sweden  and 
ly  is  more  moderate,  and  hence  the 
3 18  much  less  than  in  the  neighbor- 
te.  In  the  Netherlands,  posts  were 
shed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  prince- 
J8  house,  and  Leonard  von  Taxis 
▼en  in  1549^  the  stadon  of  postmas- 
leral  of  the  Netherlands.  After  the 
of  the  Netheiiands  from  the  house 
ttria,  the  post  system  of  England 
8  to  have  been  taken  as  a  model. 
French  uost  system  was  intro- 
into  Holland  inmiediately  after  its 
ontkm  with  the  French  empire, 
still  continues,  and  with  very  little 
bn,  since  the  change  of  Holland 
e  kingdom  of  the  Nemerlands.  It- 
pears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the 
I  of -posts.  Even  under  tlie  empe- 
imtus^  it  was  in  the  most  flourish- 
Mition  that  it  had  enjoyed  in  ancient 

It  was  then  cousututed  princi- 
vith  a  view  to  obtain  intelligence 
he  army.  Messengers  and  coiuiers 
employed,  the  last  of  extraordinary 
MB.  Thus,  for  example,  the  empe- 
jgnstus  several  times  received  de- 
es from  Sclavonia  in  four  days;  and 
us  was  so  much  accustomed  to  this 
itHMiy  that  he  indignantly  threw 
his  despatches  if  they  were  more 
mity  days  from  Asia,  fifteen  from 
By  ten  dom  Africa,  five  from  Scla- 
and  three  from  any  part  of  Italy, 
bim,  and  also  under  the  succeeding 
on^  extra  posts  were  used.  The 
f  the  poet  department  was  the  com- 
r  of  the  pretorian  guards.  From 
iscript  in  the  library  of  die  king  of 
if  it  appears  that  the  German  em- 
ZJharies  V  paid  the  postmasters  in 

Simon  von  Taxis  was  general  post 
>r  at  Milan,  and  resided  in  the  iiii- 
palace.  where  every  tiling  was  kept 
mess  for  the  post  service.  In  M  ilan 
e  neighboring  places  a  foot  post  was 
ibed,  which  seems  to  have  Leen  the 
m  and  the  model  of  tlie  small  post 
Cabtiabed  in  Paris.   Until  the  union 

kingdom  of  Italy  wiUi  the  old 
1  empire,  the  ItaUan  post  establish- 
were  well  ordered ;  but  tliey  attain- 
m  time  to  time,  a  higher  degree  of 
tion,  by  being  formed  on  the  French 
Since  1815)  the  post  system  in  the 
irdo- Venetian  kinsdom,  in  Tusca- 
rmSiaDd  Modena,  has  been  institut- 


ed more  according  to  the  Austrian  mod- 
el, still  retaining,  however,  die  French 
basis.  In  the  other  states  of  Italy,  the 
posts,  with  some  nioditications,  continued 
as  before.  The  letter  and  extra  )>0Bt8  are 
well  organized  in  Italy.  TJie  i>rivacy  of 
letters  was  even  so  much  rei<{>ccted,  that, 
by  the  criminal  code  of  Milun,  li^e  break- 
ing of  a  seal  was  punislieu  with  death. 
In  Switzeriand,  each  canton  has,  arccrd- 
ing  to  the  ordinances  of  the  diet  of  i'Tu!), 
the  reflation  of  the  post ;  consequently, 
it  has  Its  own  post  establishment  Tiiey 
are  variously  managed,  and  of  various 
meriL  A  general  system  might  make  the 
postage  cheaper,  but  it  cannot,  even  at 
present,  be  called  dear,  as  it  has  never 
oeen  made  an  object  of  financial  specula- 
tion. The  absence  of  a  general  system 
for  all  the  cantons  has  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, cx)mpensated  by  agreements  which 
have  introduced  some  uniformity  in  the 
management  of  the  poet  systems.  Tiiere 
are  no  extra  posts  any  where  in  Switzer- 
land, and  as  all  the  regulations  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  on  tliis  subject, 
have  remained  ineffectual,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  interest  of  mn-kee]iers 
and  keepers  of  carriages  for  hire,  has 

Prevented  their  success.  In  Spain  and 
ortugal,  the  i>ost  establishments  are  still 
in  a  very  low  condition,  although  a  como 
mayor  presides  over  them  as  director- 
general.  Only  in  European  Turkey  are 
they  entirely  in  their  infancy.  For  cen- 
turies, no  change  has  been  inade,  except- 
ing that  the  grand  signior  maintains 
mounted  Tartars  for  the  public  service, 
who  must  forward  with  celerity  his  de- 

3 latches,  and  those  of  all  the  public  au- 
lorities.  In  earlier  times,  there  were 
public  messengers  who  travelled  on  foot, 
but  had  the  privilege  of  commanding 
those  on  horseback,  whom  they  met,  to 
dismount,  in  the  name  of  the  grand  sign- 
ior, and  to  use  their  horses  to  the  place  of 
destination,  or  to  exchange  tliem  if  they 
met  others  farther  on,  with  lesstired  horses. 

In  the  English  colonies  in  Norlli  Amer- 
ica, a  post-omce  was  projected  as  earlv  as 
1G92.  A  patent  was  laid  before  the  Vir- 
ginia assembly  for  making  Mr.  Neal  post- 
iiiaster-gencral  of  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  America.  The  assembly  passed  an  act 
in  its  favor,  but  it  had  no  effect  It  was 
imfiossible  to  carry  it  into  execution  on 
accoimt  of  the  dispersed  sitiiadon  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  fir»t  office  in  the  colo- 
nies was  established  in  1710,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  **for  establishing  a  general 
iKMt-offico  lor  all  her  majesty's  dominions." 
The  postmaster-general  was  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  kfep  one  cliief  lctter-offic<i  \\\ 
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York,  and  other  chief  offices  at  somo  cou- 
venient  place  or  ])lace8  in  each  of  her  majes- 
ty's provinces  or  colonies  in  America." 
After  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  revolution, 
this  department  came  of  course  under  the 
control  of  tlie  congress  of  the  confederacy. 
The  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  adopted 
in  1789,  gave  the  exclusive  power  of 
establishing  post-offices  and  post-roads  to 
congress,  Uius  preventing  the  difficulties 
which  would  have  resulted  from  leaving 
this  department  to  the  sevei:al  states. 
There  is  at  tlie  seat  of  government  of  the 
U.  States  a  general  post-office,  under  the 
direction  of  the  postmaster-general,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  president,  and  appoints 
two  assistants,  and  such  clerks  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office.  He  establishes  i)ost- 
offices,  and  appoints  postmasters  at  all 
Buch  places  as  appear  to  him  expedient 
on  post-roads  established  by  law.  He 
instructs  the  postmasters,  provides  for  the 
carriage  of  the  mail,  and  directs  the  routes. 
**  No  stage,  or  other  vehicle  which  regu- 
larly penorms  trips  on  a  post-road,  or  a 
road  parallel  to  it,  shall  convey  letters,  nor 
any  packet-boat,  or  otlier  vessel  which 
regularly  pUes  on  a  water  declared  to  be  a 
post-road,  except  it  relates  to  some  part 
of  the  cargo,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  f  but  it  is  lawful  for  any  one  to 
send  letters  by  special  messenger.  Rob- 
bery of  the  mail  is  punishable  with  impris- 
onment from  five  to  ten  years,  and  a  second 
offijnce  with  death.  If  the  carrier  is  wound- 
ed by  the  robbers,  or  his  life  endangered 
by  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  on  their  part, 
the  first  offence  is  punished  witli  death.  An 
unsucessful  attemjit  to  rob  by  assaultuig  the 
carrier,  or  tlireatening  him  with  danger- 
ous weapons,  is  punished  with  imprison- 
ment from  two  to  ten  years.  The  pun- 
ishment is  the  same  for  stealing  the  mail, 
or  stealing  any  letter  or  packet  from  it,  or 
from  a  post-office.  In  regard  to  dead  let- 
ters, the  laws  provide  that  **  the  postmas- 
ters, every  three  months,  shall  publish  a  list 
of  the  letters  remaining  in  tliehr  offices 
for  three  successive  weeks,  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  published  at  or  nearest  their 
places  of  residence,  or  shall  have  such 
lists  posted  at  ]>ublic  places  in  their  vicin- 
ity, and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  next  three 
months,  shall  send  such  of  the  said  letters 
as  then  remain  on  hand  to  the  general 
post-office,  where  the  same  shuU  be  open- 
ed and  inspected,  and  if  any  valuable 
papers  or  matters  of  consequence  shall  \ye 
found  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
postmaster-general  to  return  such  letter  to 
the  writer  thereof,  or  to  cause  a  descrip- 
tion  tbereol  to  be  insened  Vu  one  of  the 


newspapers  published  at  the  place  moit 
convenient  to  the  supposed  residence  of 
the  owner,  if  widiin  the  U.  States ;  and 
such  letter  and  the  contents  tliereof  shall 
be  preserved  to  be  delivered  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  same  shall  be  addressed,  up- 
on payment  of  the  postage  and  the  ex- 
pense of  pubhcation.  If  the  letter  contains 
money,  the  postmaster  may  appropriate  it 
to  the  use  of  the  department,  keeping  an 
account  thereof,  and  the  amount  sbaU  be 
paid  to  the  rightful  claimant  as  soon  as  be 
shall  be  found."  "It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  postmaster-general  to  make  provisiQe, 
where  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  receipt 
of  all  letters  and  packets  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  any  ship  or  vessel  beyond 
sea,  or  from  any  port  in  the  U.  States  to 
another  port  therein,  and  the  lettere  so  r^ 
ceived  shall  be  formed  into  a  mail,  sealed 
up,  and  directed  to  the  postmaster  of  the 
port  to  which  such  veseel  shall  be  bouod, 
and  for  every  letter  or  packet  so  received, 
there  shall  be  paid,  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
ception, a  postage  of  one  cent,  wbicb  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  postmastera  respect- 
ively receiving  the  same.*  And  the  port- 
master-general  may  make  arrangcmcnis 
with  the  postmasters  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try  for  the  reciprocal  receipt  and  dehvett 
01  letters  and  packets  tlirough  the  port- 
office."  Postmasters,  post-riders  and  driv- 
ers of  the  mail-stages  are  exempt  from 
militia  duties,  and  from  serving  on  juries^ 
— PriuiUge  of  ly-anking.  Letters  aiui 
packets  to  and  from  the  following  officer? 
of  the  government  are  by  law  receivwl 
and  conveyed  by  poet  free  of  postage: 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  l*. 
States,  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war 
and  navy,  attorney-general,  postmaster- 
general  and  assistant  ]X)8tti)aster-genonl, 
comptrollers,  auditors,  register,  and  solicit- 
or of  the  treasury,  treasurer,  conuniasioiier 
of  die  general  land-office,  commissioDen 
of  the  navy  board,  conimiasar}'-geiierdr 
inspectors-general,  quartemnaster-genenL 
paymaster-general,  superintendent  of  tbe 
patent  office,  speaker  and  clerk  of  tk 
liouse  of  representatives,  president  and  «c* 
retary  of  the  senate,  and  any  individiai 
who  shall  have  l)een,  or  may  hereafter  Ik, 
president  of  the  U.  States ;  and  each  mj 
receive  newspapers  by  post  free  of  posttT- 
Each  member  of  tlie  senate,  aiid  eack 
member  and  delegate  of  the  house  of  rep; 
resentatives,  may  send  and  receive,  free  « 
postage,  newspapers,  letters,  and  psck« 

*  Persons  scndiog  letters  abroad  are  not 
ways  aware  of  the  necessity  of  pa^-iag  the  ptfi* 
age  to  the  port  in  the  U.  States  whera  (he  MMff 
are  shipped.   The  additional  cent  is  paid  «^ 
when  they  are  shipped  where  deliveKd. 
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weighing  not  more  than  two  ounces  (in 
case  of  ezceas  of  weight,  excess  alone  to 
be  paid  for),  and  all  documents  printed  by 
order  of  either  house,  during  and  sixty 
days  before  and  after  each  session  of  con- 
gress. Postmasters  may  send  and  receive, 
me  of  postage,  letters  and  packets  not  ex- 
ceeding lialf  an  ounce  in  weight;  and 
tber  may  receive  one  dailv  newspaper 
each,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 
Prinlen  of  newspapers  niav  send  one  pa- 
per to  each  ana  every  other  printer  of 
newspapers  within  die  U.  States  free  of 
postage,  under  such  regidations  as  the 
postmaster-general  may  provide.  ^  If  any 
person  shaU  ihmk  any  letter  or  letters  other 
than  those  written  by  himself,  or  by  his  or- 
der,  on  the  bufflncss  of  his  office,  he  sliall,  on 
conviction  thereof  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars." 
— Boies  of  Po$tagt.  On  a  single  letter, 
composed  of  one  piece  of  i>a|)cr,  for  any 

Distance  not  exceeding    30  miles,  G  c. 

above  90  and  not  exceeding  80    ^  10 
«  80  «  150    «  12i  " 

«  IM  «  400     «  38i  " 

«  400  «  25  " 

A  letter  composed  of  two  pieces  of  pajwr 
18  cbar;^  widi  double  these  rates;  of 
three  pieces,  with  triple  ;  and  of  four 
INeces,  with  quadnij|)le.  **Ono  or  more 
pieces^  of  pajMsr,  mailed  as  a  letter,  and 
wmghing  one  ounce,  shall  be  charged 


with  Quadruple  poitafe,  and  at  the  same 
rate,  should  the  weight  bo  greater."  For 
every  letter  lodged  at  the  post-office  to  be 
delivered  at  the  place  where  it  is  so  lodged, 
one  cent  is  charged.  Newspaper  Postage. 
For  each  newspajier,  not  carried  out  of  die 
state  in  which  it  is  published,  or  if  carried 
out  of  the  state,  but  not  carried  over  100 
miles,  one  cent ;  over  100  miles,  and  out 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  published,  one 
and  a  half  cent.  For  magazines  and 
])ajiiphlets,  if  publislied  i>eri(xlically,  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  100  miles,  one  and  a 
half  cent  i>er  sheet;  distance  over  100 
miles,  two  and  a  half  cents  [)cr  sheet ;  if 
not  published  periodically,  distance  not 
exceeding  100  miles,  four  cents  per  sheet ; 
distance  over  100  miles,  six  cents  per 
sheet  ^  Each  printed  jiamphlet  or  mag- 
azine which  contains  more  tliaii  twenty- 
four  pages,  on  a  royal  sheet,  or  any  sheet 
of  less  dimensions,  shall  l>e  charged  by  the 
sheet ;  and  small  jMimphlets,  printed  on  a 
half  or  qiiiuter  sheet,  of  n>yal  or  less  size, 
shall  Ix;  charged  with  half  the  amount  of 
I>ostage  charged  on  a  full  sheet.**  The 
IKistage  on  shi|)-lctterB,  if  deUvered  at  the 
office  where  die  vessel  arrives,  is  six 
cents ;  if  conveyed  by  post,  two  cents  in 
addition  to  die  ordinary  |K)sta^. — The 
following  table  will  show  die  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  iX)St-office  department  in  the 
U .  States  :— 


Mimber  qf  Post-Offices,  Amount  of  Postage  paid  to  Postmasters,  incidental  Expenses, 
jlYansporiation  of  the  Mail,  net  Revenue,  and  Extent  of  Miles,  from  1789  to  1831. 
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The  reports  of  the  postmaster-general  for 
I8d^  and  1831  do  not  give  tlie  number  of 
post-offices,  nor  the  extent  in  miles  of 
post-roads ;  but  they  give  the  number  of 
miles  performed  by  the  mail  annually; 
and  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  enduig 
July  1,  1831,  (his  was  15,468,692,  of 
which  10,728,348  miles  were  traversed  in 
stages  and  steam-boats,  and  4,740,344 
miles  on  horseback  and  in  cabriolets.  This 
amount  was  968,702  miles  more  than  in 
the  previous  twelve  months.  For  more 
particulars,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  reports  of  the  postmaster-^neral, 
presented  to  congress  annually,  m  con- 
nexion with  the  reports  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  and  the  message  of  the 

{)residcnt  of  the  U.  States.  These  papers, 
ayin^  open  the  operations  of  the  admin- 
istration without  ahy  reserve,  are  quite 
characteristic  of  the  government  of  the 
U.  States.  The  Post-office  Laws,  Instruc- 
tions and  Forms,  Washington,  1828,  con- 
tain tlie  regulations  respecting  the  post 
establishment.  The  U.  Slates'  mails  carry 
letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  are 
transported  on  horseback,  in  coaches 
and  steam-boats.  No  package  weighing 
above  three  pounds  can  be  sent  by  maiL 
The  inviolability  of  letters  is  no  where 
more  respected  than  in  the  U.  States,  no 
law  existing  which  can  empower  any  offi- 
cer, or  private  person,  to  open  letters  for 
whatever  purpose  (except  in  the  case  of 
dead  letters  above-mentioned) ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  high  penalties  are  imposed  for 
opening  or  stealing  them.  The  U.  Stales 
are  probably  the  only  country  in  which 
posts  exist  without  laws  prohibiting  pri- 
vate persons  to  carry  letters,  and  the 
quantity  of  letters  forwarded  by  private 
conveyance  between  certain  places  is 
very  great.  Only  regularly  established 
conveyances,  as  common  stages,  wagons, 
&c.,  are  not  allowed  to  take  sealed  letters. 
Great  numbers  of  letters  pass  between 
America  and  Europe  in  the  hues  of  pack- 
ets, particularly  those  which  run  between 
New  Yoilc  and  Liverpool  and  Havre,  and 
an^  supported  by  the  enteri)rise  of  private 
individuals  in  the  U.  States.  The  number 
of  letters  delivered  by  these  packets  into 
the  New  York  jwst-office,  sometimes 
amounts  (when  several  arrive  together  in 
consequence  of  a  continuance  ot  contra- 
ly  winds  on  the  coast)  to  many  thousands 
in  one  day.  Other  places,  as  Philadelphia, 
have  also  lines  of  packets  to  Europe. 

Postulate  (from  posiulo^  to  demand)  ; 
in  mathematics,  a  problem  wiiich  it  is 
self-evident  can  be  solve<l ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, to  draw  a  line  about  a  point,  so  that 


every  part  of  the  line  shall  be  at  an  equal 

distance  from  the  point  In  the  crioeal 
philosophy,  postulates  of  practical  reason 
are  theoretical  axioms,  not  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  to  the  reception  of  which 
we  are  determined  by  practical  ideas,  or 
certain  practical  laws  existing  imcoiidi- 
tionally,  and  a  priori,  Man  is  free ;  man 
is  immortal ;  there  is  one  God ;  are,  in  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  the  three  poetulatM 
of  pure  practical  reason. 

Potash,  or  Potass  a,  derives  its  name 
from  ashesy  and  the  pots  (called  poliUk 
kettles)  in  which  the  lixivium  finom  which 
it  is  obtained  is  boiled  down.    Some  of 
its  old  names  were^  vegeiabie  otto/t,  in  al- 
lusion to  its  being  derived  from  the  incin- 
eration of  vegetables ;  salt  qf  tartar^  from 
the  fact  that  cream  of  tartar  is^  anocher 
source  of  potash,  and  alkali  of  mitre,  from 
its  having  been  known  to  form  the  bssa 
of  that  salt   The  process  emplojred  in  the 
arts  for  obtaining  potash  is  the  K>lk>wiiig: 
The  ley  of  vegetable  ashes  is  mixed  wSh 
quick  hme  and  boiled  down  in  iron  poO, 
and  the  residuum  ignited ;  the  substanee 
remaining  after  ignition  is  common  pot-  I 
ash.   The  purest  potash  is  obtained  from 
the  mutual  action  in  a  red-hot  iron  pot, of 
nitre  and  tartar,  in  die  ratio  of  one  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter ;  the  basis  of 
each  of  these  salts  is  potash,  and  the  acida 
combined  with  them  are  destroyed  by 
their  action  on  each  other.    Those  ash^ 
which  are  derived  from  plants  growing 
remote  from  salt  water  yield  this  alkali  in 
greatest  purity.    Herbaceous  vegetablee 
vield  more  than  trees ;  in  trees,  the 
branches  yield  more  than  the  body,  the 
small  branches  more  than  the  large,  and 
the  leaves  most  of  all.     One  tliousaad 
pounds  of  the  following  vegetables  yield- 
ed saline  matter  in  the  following  order : 


Wormwood,  748 

Stalks  of  sun-flower,  319 

Stalks  of  Turkey  wheat,  1118 

Vine  branches,  1(8 

Fern,  IW 

Box,  78 

Fumitory,  360 

Beech,  219 

Elm  1« 

Fir,  1« 

Oak,  Ill 

Heath,   115 

Aspen,  61 


The  alkali  arises  from  various  salts  exist' 
iiig  in  the  vegetable  juices,  and  wfaidi 
have  l)pen  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
fire.  To  prepare  tlie  potash,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity,  from  ihe  impure  article 
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bearing  this  name  in  commerce,  we  boil 
the  common  potash  with  twice  its  weight 
of  quick-lime  for  a  few  houra,  in  abun- 
dance of  water, — separate  the  precipitate, 
and  boil  the  liquid  down  to  the  consisteuco 
of  a  sirup ;  after  which  we  add  an  ecjual 
bulk  of  strong  alcohol,  and  let  the  mixture 
Bland  some  time  in  a  closed  vessel.  Some 
lolkl  matter  will  collect  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  above  which  will  ap|)ear  a 
stratum  or  watery  liquor  containing  sev- 
eral salts  in  solution;  while  the  eJcohol 
occupies  the  top,  and  is  colored  of  a  dark- 
red  color.  This  last  is  separated  from  the 
fluid  below  by  decahtation,  and  is  ovapo- 
rated  to  diyness  in  a^ilver  basin.  The  dry 
substance  is  a  hydrate  of  potash.  It  is 
solid,  white,  and  extremely  caustic.  In 
minute  quantides,  it  changes  the  puqile 
of  violets  and  cabbage  to  a  green,  redden- 
ed litmus  to  pur|)le,  and  yellow  turmeric 
to  a  reddish-brown.  It  rapidly  attracts 
humidity  from  tlie  air,  and  becomes  semi- 
fluid. It  is  fusible  at  a  heat  of  300°,  and 
it  volatitized  at  low  ignidon.  It  is  used  in 
snrgeiy,  under  the  name  of  lapis  inftma- 
Iw,  or  lapits  cauaticus.  In  chemistry,  it  is 
my  extensively  employed,  both  in  manu- 
fiictures  and  as  an  agent  in  analysis.  It 
la  the  baaiB  of  the  common  soft  soaps,  for 
which  pnipose,  however,  it  is  not  used  in 
ill  pure  state. — Dtcomposiiion  of  potash.  If 
a  tmn  niece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash  be 
phoed  between  two  discs  of  platino,  con- 
nected with  the  extremities  of  a  voltaic  ap- 
[imtua  of 900  double  plates,  four  inches 
ifiare,  it  will  soon  under^  fusion ;  oxygen 
Will  separate  at  tlie  positive  surface,  and 
■nail  metallic  globules  will  appear  at  the 
liMtive  surfiice,  which  are  the  basis  of  pot- 
Sn,  and  are  called  by  sir  H.  Davy,  who  dis- 
eofered  the  ftct  in  1807,  potassium.  Oth- 
Sr  and  more  convenient  methods  have 
been  devised  for  obtaining  this  extraorcli- 
iMiy  substance.  That  invented  by  MM. 
Qay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  consisted  in 
keatin^  potash  to  whiteness  in  a  gim- 
snrrel,  m  contact  with  turnings  of  iron,  the 
dr  being  excluded ;  the  potassium  is  lib- 
anted  and  collected  in  the  cold  extremity 
sf  the  tube.  M.  Bronner,  by  acting  on 
calcined  tartar  in  a  bottle  of  wrought  iron, 
ban  succeeded  in  obtaining  potassium  at  a 
comperadvely  low  heat  The  botde  is 
■pheroidal,  about  half  an  inch  in  diickness, 
nd  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint  of 
water:  a  bent  cun-harrel,  ten  or  twelve 
inehea  in  length,  screws  into  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle.  The  bottle,  well  luted  over 
with  file  clay,  is  set  in  a  strong  air-furnace, 
an  that  the  tube  may  dip  down  externally, 
beneafh  the  suiftoe  of  the  naphtha  contain- 


ed in  a  cylindric  copper  vessel,  standing  in 
a  tub  containing  snow  or  ice  and  water. 
The  top  of  the  naphtha  vessel  has  a  cover 
fixed  on  it,  pierced  with  a  hole  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  gun-barrel ;  and  from  the 
side  of  the  up[>er  part  of  the  vessel,  a 
small  tube  goes  off  at  right  an^lefs  to  let 
the  air  and  vapors  e8cai)e.  It  is  advan- 
ta^ous  to  mix  a  litdc  ground  charcoal 
with  die  tartar,  previously  calcined  in  a 
covered  vessel,  in  the  same  iron  bottle,  for 
example.  Nearly  300  grains  of  potassium 
have  been  procured  by  this  apparatus 
from  24  ounces  of  crude  tartar.  Potassium 
is  possessed  of  the  following  properdes : 
It  is  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  gravity 
being  only  0.86.  At  common  temiiera- 
tures,  it  is  solid,  soft,  and  easily  moulded 
by  die  fingers.  At  150°  it  fuses ;  and  in  a 
bent  a  little  below  redness,  it  rises  in  vapor. 
It  is  opque.  When  freshly  cut,  its  color 
is  abnght  silver- white ;  but  it  suffera  a  tar- 
nish on  a  moment*s  exposure  to  the  air. 
To  preserve  it  unchanged,  it  must  be  kept 
in  small  vials  under  naphtha,  or  oil  of  co- 
paiba. It  conducts  electricity,  like  the 
common  metals.  When  dirowu  upon 
water,  it  acts  with  great  violence,  end 
swims  rapidly  upon  tlie  surface,  burning 
with  a  beauuftil  ught  of  a  red  color,  mixed 
with  violet.  The  water  becomes  a  solu- 
tion of  potash.  When  moderately  heated 
in  die  air,  it  inflames,  bums  with  a  red 
light,  and  throws  off  alkaline  fumes. 
Placed  in  chlorine,  it  bums  widi  great  bril- 
liancy. On  all  fluids  containing  much  wa- 
ter, oxygen,  or  chlorine,  it  readDy  acts.  It 
combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions. 
The  vrotoxide  is  Uie  pure  potash  above 
descru)od,  and  consists  of  potassium  40 
and  oxygen  8.  When  potassium  bums  in 
o|icn  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  is  converted 
into  an  orange-colored  sulistancc,  which  is 
the  peroxide  of  potassium.  It  may  also 
be  formed  by  coiiducdiig  oxygen  gns  over 
potash  at  a  red  heat.  It  consists  of  potas- 
sium 40  and  oxygen  24.  The  attracdon 
of  chloruie  for  potassium  is  much  stronger 
than  diat  of  oxygen  for  this  metal.  Chlo- 
ride of  potassium  has  a  saline  and  bitter 
taste.  It  is  composed  of  36  parts  of  chlo- 
rine and  40  of  potassium.   The  iodide  of 

{)otassium  is  formed  with  the  emission  of 
ight,  when  potassium  is  heated  in  contact 
with  iodine.  It  fuses  readily  when  heat- 
ed, and  is  voladlized  at  a  temperature  be- 
low redness.  It  dissolves  in  strf)ng  alco- 
hol ;  and  the  soludon,  when  gently  evap- 
orated, yields  small  colorless  cubic  crys- 
tals of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  com- 
posed of  124  iodine  and  40  potassium. 
Jfydrogen  and  potaasium  unite  in  two 
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proportions,  forming  in  one  case  a  solid, 
and  in  tho  other  a  gaseous  compound. 
The  latter  is  produced,  when  hydrate  of 
potash  is  decomposed  by  iron  at  a  white 
heat ;  and  it  appears  also  when  potassium 
is  burned  on  tne  surface  of  water.  It  is 
f  called  potasmutied  hydrogen.  It  inflames 
spontaneously  in  air  or  oxygen  gas ;  but 
on  standing  tor  some  hours  over  mercury, 
tfao  greater  ])art,  if  not  tlie  whole,  of  the 
potassium  is  deposited.  The  solid  com- 
pound of  these  bodies,  called  hydrogwrtt 
of  potassium,  is  formed  by  heating  potas- 
sium in  hydrogen  ^as.  It  is  a  gray,  solid 
substance,  which  is  readily  decomposed 
by  heat,  or  contact  with  water,  but  does 
not  inflame  spontaneously  in  oxygen  |ps. 
By  the  aid  of  a  little  heat,  sulphur  unites 
readily  with  potassium,  and  fonns  a  svi- 
phuret  of  this  metal ;  and  so  much  caloric 

15  evolved  at  the  moment  of  combination, 
that  the  mass  becomes  incandescent  It 
has  a  red  color,  fuses  before  the  tem|)era- 
ture  of  ignidon,  and  assumes  a  crystalline 
texture  in  cooling.   It  consists  of  sulphur 

16  and  potassium  40.  Phosphurd  of  po- 
tassium may  be  forme<l  in  like  manner  by 
the  action  of  potassium  on  phosphorus, 
with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat  Charcoal 
which  has  been  strongly  heatetl  in  contact 
with  potassium  eflervesces  in  water,  ren- 
dering it  alkaline,  tliough  the  charcoal 
may  be  previously  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  potassium  is  volatilized. 
Hence  there  is  probably  a  com]K)und  of 
the  two  formed  by  a  feeble  attraction. — 
AVe  now  return  to  the  subject  of  potash^  or 
the  protoxide  of  potassium,  wnose  im- 
portance in  a  state  of  purity  and  in  the 
comiK)unds  it  forms  witli  the  acids,  is  so 
great  to  mankind.  Potash  is  acted  on  by 
phosphorus.  When  it  is  heated  in  a 
close  tul)e  with  phosphonis,  a  con)i)ound 
is  formed,  which,  when  thrown  into  water, 
decomposes  it,  phosphoric  ucid  remaining 
in  solution,  and  phosphureteil  hydrogen 
bcin^  liberated.  The  nature  of  this  com- 
pound is  yet  uncertain ;  it  may  cither  be 
a  phosphuret  of  |K)tash,  or  a  niixture  of 
phosphate  of  potash  and  phosphuret  of 
i)<)tnssium.  Sulphurd  of  fiotash,  it  used  to 
Le  imagined,  was  formed  when  equal 
])arts  of  sulphur  and  dry  concrete  potash 
are  heated  in  a  covered  cnicible,  oi:  when 
one  part  of  sulphur  and  two  \mri8  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash  are  heated  together. 
But  the  usual  product  of  these  methods  is 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  heat  be  kept  moderate,  a 
proper  sulphuret  of  potasii  is  formed.  It 
is  inodorous  while  dry ;  but  when  mois- 
tened, or  dissolved,  acquires  a  fetid  smell, 


from  the  production  of  sulphureted  hydro-  I 
gen.     From    sufierinj^  decompoaitioB  1 
when  in  a  state  of  soluuon,  it  is  scareelj 
possible  to  discover  precisely  its  pecufiv 
agencies.    jffy3tro$vlfhurd  of  potash  ii 
formed  by  tran8mitun|f  milphureted  hy- 
dronn  through  a  solution  of  potash,  ii 
is  obtained  in  laiqge  prismatic  cnrsiali, 
white  and  transparent ;  its  taste  is  alkaline 
and  bitter.   It  attracts  humidity  from  tk 
air,  and  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  aloa- 
hol.    Carbonate^  or  sub-carbonate  of  pot- 
ash.  This  is  the  pearlashes  of  commeroe. 
It  is  obtained  from  heating  the  crude  pot- 
ash in  a  reverfoeratory  furnace,  and  stirring 
it  briskly  for  some  time  at  a  white  heoL 
From  the  predominance  of  the  alkai 
in  it,  it  is  deliquescent ;  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  soon  attracts  its  weignt  of  water, 
which  is  the  quantity  neceasBry  for  in 
complete  solution.   Its  taste  is  acrid;  it 
changes  the  vegetable  colors  to  grees, 
and  combines  with  oils.    These  dw^ 
actera  are  so  distinctly  alkaline,  that  tber 
formerly  led  to  the  opinion,  that  the  potas 
was  in  excess  in  the  salt,  and  hence  it  wm 
termed  a  sub-carbonate  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  weak 
acidity  of  the  carbonic  acid  than  to  defi- 
ciency in  its  proportiop ;  for  it  is  proved 
that  the  salt  consists  of  cubonic  acid 
22  and  potash  48;  hence  it  is  strkth  a 
carbonate  of  potash.   It  is  decomposed  by 
the  acids ;  its  carbonic  acid  beinff  disen- 
gaged with  eflervescence.    Tlie  bi-caTbth 
note  of  potash  may  be  obtained  by  expof- 
ing  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  to  the 
air  for  some  time,  carbonic  acid  being 
imbibed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  crys- 
tals being  deposited  ;  or  it  is  formed 
more  directly  by  passing  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of 
the  carbonate  of  such  a  strenjgth  tbit  i 
crystals  form  spontaneously.    "Diey  an  ^ 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  water,— the  ^ 
water  taking  up  five  sixths  of  its  weight; 
but,  if  the  tcmi>eraturc  be  that  of  boOiog 
water,  {Mut  of  die  carbonic  acid  assuoMf  « 
the  elastic  state,  and  rises  through  tbt 
liquor.   The  taste  of  this  sah  is  moit  ^ 
mild  than  that  of  the  pearloshes;  tboofii 
still  alkaline,  it  has  no  causticity,  but  it 
changes  die  vegetable  colors  to  a  greea 
It  contains  just  double  the  quantity  ofca^ 
bonic  acid  in  the  carbonate  of  pottsh.  k  > 
is  much  used  for  medicinal  piirposei  • 
Nitrate  of  pokuhy  ntfov,  or  saUpdrt^ «  i 
white,  translucent  or   transparent  nl^ 
usually  cr>'stalhzed  in  distinct  slz-fiided  ■ 
prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.   Its  nm  ^ 
IS  penctrathig;  but  the  cold  produced  ^ 
placing  the  salt  to  dissolve  in  the  mouths  s  ' 
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■t  fint  to  pfedominate  over  the 
'en  parts  of  water  dissolve  two  of 
be  temuerature  of  60^ ;  but  botl- 
r  diBBolves  its  own  weight.  Its 
Its  are  neariy  equal  weights  of 
1  and  potash.  On  being  exposed 
e  lieat,  it  fuses ;  and  in  this  state 
iired  into  moulds,  so  as  to  fonn 
id  cakes,  or  balls,  it  is  called  »al 
yr  cryital  mineraL  Nitre  ]K)wer- 
notes  the  combustion  of  inflam- 
bstauces.  Two  or  three  parts, 
th  one  of  charcoal,  and  set  on  fire, 
dly ;  nitrogen  and  carlmnic  acid 
ven  out ;  and  a  small  |x>rtion  of 
is  retained  by  the  alkaluie  rcsidu- 
h  was  ibnuerly  called  dyssus  q/* 
hree  |)arts  of  mtre,  two  of  sub- 
i  of  potash,  and  one  of  suljiliiu*, 
{ether,  fonn  the  pulvis  fulmtnansy 
Itiaiititv  of  which,  laid  on  a  fire- 
id  hekl  over  the  fire  till  it  liegiiis 
xnlodes,  with  a  loud,  sliarp  noine. 
fth  sulphur  and  charcoal,  it  forms 
r.  (q.  v.)  Three  parts  of  nitre, 
iphur,  and  one  of  fine  saw-diist, 
ed,  constitute  the  powder. of  fu- 
Bfiki  of  base  copper  be  folded  tip, 
red  wiihtliis  powder,  uia  walnut 

the  ix)wder  be  set  on  fire  with  a 
rUl  detonate  ra{>idly,  and  fiisc  the 
>  a  globule  of  suljihuret,  without 
the  shell.  The  sources  of  nitre 
lows : — It  is  fi)imd  ready  fbnned 
«t  Indies,  in  i:f|)ain,  ill  die  king- 
Naples;  and  it  alM)undH  in  tlie 

caves  of  tlie  western  and  soutli- 
states  of  our  countr}*,  in  which 
iooed  situations  it  is  rarely  found 
med,  but  is  oinained  from  tlie  ni- 
ime,  which  is  chansed  to  nitre 
:  mingled  wiUi  wood-abhcs,  and 

Far  the  greater  part  of  tlie  iii- 
le  use  of  is  produced  bv  a  com- 
>f  circumstances,  which  tend  to 
and  condense  nitric  acid.  TliLs 
ears  to  be  produced  in  all  sima- 
3re  animal  matters  are  completc- 
ipoecd  witli  access  of  air,  and  of 
iDstanccs  with  which  it  can  rend- 
be.  Ground  frequently  troddrii 
,  and  impregnated  with  their  cx- 
or  the  w^dls  of  inhabited  i)laces, 
itrid  animal  vapors  abound,  such 
ter-houses,  drams,  or  the  like,  af- 
I  fay  long  exposure  to  the  air.  Ar- 
tie bads  are  made  by  an  attention 
vAmitances  in  which  the  salt  is 
\  by  nature.    Drv  ditches  are 

covered  vrith  sheds,  open  at  the 
keep  off  the  rain ;  these  are  filled 
nal  substances  of  all  kinds,  and 
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occasloDaUy  watered,  and  turned  up^  fitrni 
time  to  time,  to  accelerate  the  procees  by 
increaslnff  the  surfiices  to  which  the  air 
may  epply*  When  a  certain  portion  of 
nitrate  is  tonned,  the  process  appean  to 
go  on  more  quickly ;  but  a  certain  quan- 
tity stoi)s  it  ahogether,  and,  a^r  this  ces- 
sation, the  materials  will  go  on  to  furnish  j 
more,  if  what  is  formed  be  extracted  by 
hxiviatioii.  After  a  succession  of  many 
mouths,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
management  of  the  operation,  in  which 
tlie  action  of  a  regular  current  of  fresli 
air  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  nitre  is 
found  in  the  niast^.  ]  r  the  beds  contained 
much  vegetable  matter,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  die  nitrous  salt  will  be  common 
saltpetre ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  acid  will, 
for  die  most  {larr,  be  combined  with  the 
calcareous  earth ;  to  extract  the  saltpetre 
from  which,  a  number  of  large  casks  are 
preiiared,  wiUi  a  cock  at  die  bottom  of 
each,  and  a  cjuantity  of  straw  within  to 
prevent  its  lieiiig  stopped  up :  into  these 
tlie  matter  is  jjut,  together  with  wood- 
ashes,  either  strewed  at  top  or  added  dur- 
ing tlie  filling.  Boiling  water  is  then  pour- 
ed on,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  sometime, 
afler  which  it  is  drawn  off,  and  odier  wa- 
Uir  added,  in  tiie  same  manner,  as  long  as 
•any  saline  matter  is  afforded.  The  weak 
brine  is  heated,  and  passed  tlirou^  other 
tubs,  until  it  becomes  of  considerable 
strength ;  it  is  then  carrie<l  to  the  boiler. 
It  contains  nitre  and  other  salts,  die  prin- 
cipal one  x)f  which  is  conuiion  salt.  It  is 
the  property  of  nitre  to  lie  much  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  as  has 
been  seen  aliove ;  but  coiimion  salt  is  very  * 
nearly  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot  water. 
Whenever,  tliere.fore,  die  evaporation  is 
carried  by  boiling  to  a  certain  ))oint,  much 
of  the  common  salt  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, for  want  of  water  to  hold  it  in  solu- 
tion, though  the  nitre  will  remain  sus- 
]ietidcd  by  virtue  of  the  heat.  The  com- 
mon salt  thus  separated  is  taken  out  with 
a  perforated  ladle ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
the  fluid  is  cooled,  from  time  to  time,  that 
its  concentration  may  l)e  known  bv  the  ni- 
tre which  crystallizes  in  it.  When  the 
fiuid  is  sufficientiy  evajiorated,  it  is  taken 
out  juid  cooled,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ni- 
tre separates  in  crystals,  while  die  remain- 
ing conunon  sidt  contuiiies  dissolved,  be- 
cause equally  soluble  in  cold  in  hot 
water.  Subsequent  evaporation  of  die 
residue  will  s<iiwmite  more  nitre  in  the 
same  manner.  By  the  suggestion  of  La- 
voisier, a  much  siin|)ler  plan  was  adopted; 
re<hicing  the  cnide  nitre  to  powder,  and 
washing  it  twice  with  water.   This  nitre, 
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which  is  called  nitre  qf  the  first  boiling, 
contains  some  common  salt,  from  which 
it  may  be  purified  by  soludoti  in  a  small 
quantity  or  water,  and  subsequent  evap- 
oration ;  for  the  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
much  less  contaminated  with  common 
salt  than  before,  because  the  proportion 
.  of  water  is  so  much  larger,  with  respect 
to  the  small  quantity  contained  by  the  ni- 
tre, that  Tery  little  of  it  will  crystallize. — 
The  uses  of  nitre  are  yarious.  Besides 
beings  employed  in  the  composition  of 
fluxes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  metallur- 
gy, it  serves  to  promote  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  in  fabricating  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  used  in  the  art  of  dyeing ;  it  is  added  to 
•ommon  salt  for  preserving  meat,  to  which 
it  gives  a  red  hue ;  it  is  prescribed  in  med- 
icine as  a  cooling  febrifuge  and  diuretic ; 
and  some  have  recommended  it,  mixed 
with  vinegar,  as  a  very  powerful  remedy 
for  the  sea-scurvy. — Sulphate  of  potash 
is  formed  by  adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  solution  of  caH)onate  of  potash,  un- 
til the  acid  and  alkaline  properties  are 
neutralized.    It  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms,  with  pyramidal  terminations,  and 
requires  for  its  solution  seventeen  parts 
of  water  at  60°,  and  five  parts  at  212°. 
Its  taste  is  bitter. — Bi-stdpfiaie  of  (lotash 
is  the  salt  remaining  afler  the  decompo- 
sidon  of  nitre  by  sulphuric  acid.    It  con- 
tains twice  the  (luantity  of  acid  in  tlie  sul- 
phate, bus  a  very  sour  taste,  and  reddens 
vegetable  colors,  and  is  more  soluble  than 
the  sulphate.    Phosphate  of  potiish  forms 
a  gelatinous  moss,  which  attracts  humidi- 
ty from  the  atmosphere :  its  taste  is  saline, 
with  a  degree  of  sweetish  ness.  Suh-borate 
of  |K)tash  is  soluble  in  water,  and  by  evap- 
oration affords  prismatic  cr}'8tals,  which 
are  not  changed  by  exjiosiire  to  the  air. 
Muriate  of  potash  has  a  s:iline  taste,  which 
is  sliffhtly  bitter.    Its  crystals  are  cubic, 
and  decrepitate  when  heated.  CIdorate 
of  potash,  or  hj/peroxymuriale,  may  bo 
formed  by  receiving  chlorine  as  it  is  ninn- 
ed  into  a  solution  of  potash.    When  the 
solution  is  saturated,  it  may  be  evaporated 
gently,  and  the  first  crystals  produced  will 
l)e  the  salt  in  qu«;atioii.  Tliey  are  shining, 
hexahedral  latniiise,  or  rhomboidal  phitcs. 
Its  taste  is  cooling  and  disagreeable.  S|)c- 
cific  gravity,  2.    Sixteen  parts  of  water  at 
60°,  and  two  and  a  half  of  boiling  water, 
dissolve  one  of  it.    The  purest  oiygen  is 
obtained  from  this  salt,  by  exposing  it  to  a 
centle  heat    Its  effects  upon  i^uuma- 
ble  substances  are  very  powerfttL  Two 
grains,  rubbed  into  a  powder  in  ft  mortar, 
and  mingled  with  one  grain  of  sulphur, 
give  a  loud  detonation  when  struck  upon 


an  anvil  with  a  hammer.  Five  , 
the  salt,  mixed,  in  tlie  same  man 
two  and  a  half  of  charcoal,  will  b 
ed  by  strong  trituration.  If  a  li 
be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
dered  chlorate,  and  a  little  strong 
ric  acid  poured  on  it,  a  sudden  ii 
tion  will  ensue.  If  to  one  ffini 
salt  in  a  mortar  we  add  half  a 
phosphorus,  and  commimicate 
slight  trituration,  it  will  detoo 
great  violence,  and  attended  in 
hazard  to  the  operator  from  tb 
burning  phosphorus.  Chlorate  < 
is  decomposed  by  the  acids,  accc 
with  the  evolution  of  a  dense  y 
green  vapor,  which  acts  with  gi 
gy  on  inflammable  substances, 
way  a  light  may  be  easily  obtaim 
time,  by  placing  a  few  grains  o 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  dropping  a 
of  turpentine  on  them,  and  tl^  ; 
drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  : 
will  be  inoLmediately  inflamed, 
kindle  the  paper.  In  the  comrao 
bottles  for  procuring  a  light,  a 
consisting  of  sugar,  like  that  al 
scribed,  except  the  presence  o 
mucilage  to  form  the  conipour 
paste,  is  spread  over  sulphur 
which  are  dipped  into  a  bottle  cor 
portion  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
hy  fibres  of  amianthus,  or  spi 
Chlorate  of  potash  consists  of  9. 
acid  and  6  potash.  Flxiate  of  p< 
a  sharp  taste,  is  deliquescent,  ver 
in  water,  and  not  e^ily  cr>-st 
Hydriodate  of  potJi^sh  is  very  »« 
water.  When  dried,  it  is  dea 
hke  the  other  liydriodates,  and  is 
ed  into  iodide  of  potassium.  W< 
luded  to  the  most  in^rtaut  uses 
ash  in  die  arts  and  medicine.  It 
added  that,  besides  being  pro<luc4 
vegetable,  it  is  found  in  tlie  mine 
dom,  either  as  a  saline  coiiihinati 
on  ingredient  in  earthy  fossils  ;  n 
likewise  fbund  in  several  of  th 
fluids  and  solids.  The  amount  ol 
{)earlashee  exported  from  the  U. 
tlie  year  ending  September  30,  11 
8957  tons,  valued  at  1,105,127  do) 

Potato  {solanum  tubtrosumy 
kind  owe  this  invaluable  rool  to 
tinent  of  South  America,  where  : 
wild,  and  where  it  was  culdfil 
previous  to  its  introduction  iiilo 
Clusius  is  the  first  European  wn 
mentions  tt»  about  the  year  1588,  a 
this  period  it  spread  into  the  diflfer 
of  the  eastern  continent  with  gi 
less  rapidity.    The  potato  has  be 
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in  Sualua  and  Alsace  only  since 
id  did  not  reach  Switzerland  till 
Umost  eveiy  where  its  introduc- 
t  with  great  opposition.  The 
especial^,  were  excessively  pre- 
OD  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  till 
f  scarcity,  during  tlie  revolution, 
sned  it  upon  them,  that  its  culture 
^^enend.  Now,  however,  it  is  al- 
uvenally  cultivated  within  the 
ind  to  latitude  64°  north,  in  Swe- 
1  it  seems  to  be  adapted  to  all  ex- 
and  almost  every  soiL  The  pa- 
added  millions  to  the  population 
pe,  and  has  there  rendered  un- 
Qose  fionines  which  formerly  were 
lent  and  so  distressing.  The 
B  large  tubercles,  round^  or  ob- 
Qost  always  white  internally,  but 
,  in  different  varieties,  in  tlie  color 
ID,  which  is  of  various  mixtures, 
1,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white, 
ms  are  angular,  herbaceous,  aud 
te  and  a  half  to  two  feet  hi^h. 
res  are  pinnate,  composed  of  live 
lanceolate  oval  leaflets,  having 
MB  between  them.  The  flowers 
J  lurgd^  numerous,  aud  disposed 
lbs  upon  long  peduncles^  which 
ted  cpposite  to  the  superior  leaves ; 
lor  18  violet,  bluish,  reddish,  or 
The  fruit  is  of  moderate  size, 
fish-lnown  when  ripe.  The  po- 
ceeds  best  in  a  light  sandy  loam, 
og  a  certain  proportion  of  vegeta- 
er.  The  usual  mode  of  planting 
Ctinc  the  roots  in  pieces,  reserving 
or  Dud,  to  each  piece,  and  cover- 

3  with  eartli.  It  is  a  much  more 
a!op  than  any  other,  having  little 
rom  storms,  or  hail,  or  even  from 
lights,  or  continued  rains.  It  is, 
pbnted  the  latest  of  all,  and  gath- 
when  all  others  have  been  diiqiosed 
I  varieties  of  the  potato  are  very 
IS,  difRwTng  in  the  tune  of  ripening, 
fonn,  nze,  color,  and  quali^ ;  and, 
al,  every  district  has  its  peculiar 
rite  ones;  and  their  names  are 
bittary,  or  local  Some  degene- 
d  odiers  improve,  by  removal  to 
dhlrict.  New  ones  are  readily 
I  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which, 

will  produce  tubers  the  third 

4  •  fiill  crop  the  fourth.  In  addi- 
heneual  culinary  uses  of  potatoes, 

Sbe  made  by  mixing  with  them 
ml  poicion  of  wheat  flour ;  and 
of  eheese,  by  reducing  them 
ieoniMeDce  of  paste,  adding  an 
QaDthy  ef  curd,  and,  with  a  little 
1  some  other  ingredients,  mixing 


the  whole  tosether,  and  fbnning  it  in 
moulds.  Alcimol  is  very  extenavely  dis- 
tilled from  them  in  Europe.  Starch 
may  be  made  by  the  simple  process  of 
scrapinff  them  in  water,  and  well  washing 
the  pu^  when  the  starch  settles  to  the 
bottom  in  a  heavy  and  dense  sediment. 
This  starch  is  not  only  uded  for  the  same 
pur|X)ses  as  that  preptu^ed  from  wheat,  but 
also  as  asjze,  which  does  not  putrefy,  like 
that  produced  from  animal  substances,  8*id 
has  no  disagreeable  smell.  Yeast  may 
also  be  prepared  from  the  potato,  and 
even  the  seed-vessels  may  be  employed  aa 
a  pickle ;  and,  when  properly  prepared, 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  Uie  cucumber. 
PoTEMiuN,  Gre^ry  Alexandrowitscb, 

Erince,  and  Russian  field-marshal,  was 
om  in  1736,  at  Smolensk,  of  a  family  of 
Polish  extraction.  Of  all  the  favorites  of 
the  empress  Catharine  II,  Potemkin  was 
for  thirty-two  years  the  only  one  who  gain- 
ed the  complete  control  of  public  amurs. 
According  to  the  description  which  Dohm 
gives  of  him,  in  his  memoirs,  he  was  only 
a  bold  and  artful  courtier,  without  solid 
political  knowledge.  His  rapid  success, 
his  great  influence,  the  power  which  he 
exercised  over  the  empress,  and  even  his 
Oriental  and  affected  manner  of  life,  have 
frequently  caused  him  to  be  viewed  as  an 
extraordinary  man,  whose  faults  were 
merely  the  results  of  his  great  qualities. 
His  rudeness  and  caprice  have  been  con- 
strued into  originality,  and  the  free  scope 
which  he  gave  his  passions  has  been  taken 
forgreamess.  Potemkin  was  without  mor- 
al worUi ;  nay,  more — ^he  was  a  very  ordi- 
nary man,  who,  favored  by  extraordinary 
ciroumstances,  became  engaged  in  impor- 
tant relations.  After  the  early  death  of 
his  father,  he  entered  the  military  service, 
aud,  two  years  later  (1762),  became  an 
ensign  in  the  horse-guards.  As  Catha- 
rine was  riding  through  the  ranks  in  uni- 
form, for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
troops  to  favor  her  advancement  to  the 
throne,  Potemkin  perceived  that  she  had 
no  tassel  on  her  sword.  He  immediately 
untied  his  own,  and  presented  it  to  the 
empress.  His  form  and  his  attention 
made  an  impression  upon  her.  He  soon 
confirmed  himself  in  her  favor,  afler  he 
was  admiued  to  her  society.  He  supplant- 
ed his  rivals,  especially  the  brothers  Or- 
loff,  and,  in  1776,  was  the  declared  favo- 
rite. The  hatred  of  his  rivals  was  in- 
creased by  his  arrogance,  and  in  a  duel 
widi  Alexis  Orloff,  he  lost  an  eye.  This 
circumstance  made  him  more  dear  to  the 
empress,  and  as  he  retired  occasionally, 
from  prudeDce,  be  escaped  becoming 
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tiresome.  Catharine  appointed  hitn  min- 
ister of  war.  He  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  empress  that  he  was  inai8[)ensa- 
ble  for  her  security.  She  was  sensible 
that  she  was  hated  by  many  powerful  men ; 
she  also  feared  her  son,  to  whom  she  had 
engaged  to  transfer  the  throne  on  his 
majority,  and  regarded  Potemkin  as  a 
daring,  resolute  man,  capable  of  putting 
down  op])osiiion.  She  committed  to 
him,  therefore,  unlimited  jniwer,  before 
which  she  herself,  at  last,  trembled. 
Nevertheless,  ho  maintained,  from  1776 
until  his  death,  a  Sfwice  of  sixteen  years, 
a  boundless  sway  over  the  empress,  in 
spite  of  his  enemies.  From  1778  till  his 
death,  he  exercised  almost  the  whole  di- 
rection of  foreign  affairs,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  a  daring  and  reckless  spirit 
He  caused  a  proposal  to  be  made  to 
Frederic  II,  in  1782,  through  count  Gorz, 
for  a  new  division  of  what  remained  of 
Poland.  "The  first  division,"  he  said, 
"  was  only  child's  play ;  had  the  whole 
been  divided  at  that  time,  the  cry  would 
have  been  no  louder.'*  When  the  kinff 
rejected  this  proposal  on  grounds  of 
right,  prince  Potemkin  was  so  astonished 
that,  after  a  third  perusal  of  the  answer, 
he  returned  it  to  the  minister  with  the 
w<»d8»  "I  should  never  have  imagined 
that  king  Frederic  was  capable  of  roman- 
tic notions."  In  1783,  when  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  empress,  the  gene- 
rals had  orders  to  cut  down  the  refracto- 
ry. One  general  refused  to  comiily,  say- 
ing that  he  was  no  executioner;  but  Paul 
Potemkin,  a  relation  of  the  prince,  exe- 
cuted the  commission,  and  caused  30,000 
men,  women,  and  chihlren,  to  be  seized 
and  put  to  death.  While  governor- 
general  of  Tuurida,  Potemkin  treated 
the  Tartars  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  thus  depopulated  the  province. 
He  was  jealous  of  all  which  interfered 
with  his  vanity  or  ambition.  Every 
man  distinguished  by  merit,  birth  or 
riches,  was  treated  with  indignity.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  were 
treated  as  his  suhjects.  His  arrogance 
towards  the  empress  was  such  that  he 
was  even  said  to  have  struck  her.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  of\en  opposed  her  wishes, 
and  purposely  acted  contrary  to  tliem. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  deluded  her  by 
the  boldest  flatter}',  accommodated  to  her 
character,  as,  for  example,  in  1787,  on 
her  journey  to  Taurida.  (See  Catharine 
IL)  Another  time,  he  reviewed,  before 
tlie  empress,  the  same  regiments  on  dif- 
ferent days,  in  different  uuifonns,  in  or- 


der to  convince  her  that  the  numbers  of 
the  army  were  complete.   The  Prussian 
ambassador,  count  Gorz,  aays  of  him, 
He  is  a  man  who  has  genius'and  taleati^ 
but  his  character  does  not  attract  love  or 
esteem."    Potemkin,  however,  directed 
his  attention  to  some  useful  obieds.  He 
proposed  to  the  empress  to  take  poeK»- 
sion  of  the  Crimea,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Cherson,  on  tlie 
Dnieper,  about  seven  leagues  from  Ocza- 
kow,  in  1778.    He  introduced  fruit-tr»s 
into  Taurida.    Petersburg  is  alao  indebt- 
ed to  liim  for  a  manufactory  of  gtaas  aad 
looking-glasses,  which  equals,  in  the  siae 
and  beauty  of  its  productions,  those  of 
Venice  and  Paris.    Potemkin  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  arts,  was  pasMO- 
ately  fond  of  music,  and  bail  eighty  mih 
sicians  in  his  train.   In  1776^  be  ww 
made  a  prince  of  the  Grerman  empire. 
Afterwards  he  wished  to  liecome  auke 
ofCourlaiid.    In  1787,  Catharine  nve 
him  the  name  of  the  Taurian  (law- 
ritscheskoi).    The  riband  of  the  order 
of  St.  George,  which  could  be  bcMowed 
only  on  a  commander-in-chief  after  a  vic- 
tory, was  wanting  to  complete  his  hon- 
ors.   Hence,  m  1787,  he  enticed  the 
Porte  to  a  declaration  of  war.   The  (so 
called)  Greek  system,  and  the  expulnoa 
of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  was  his  fik 
Yorite  plan,  the  execution  of  which  seem- 
ed to  him  at  hand  al\er  Caiharine's  aboT«-  , 
mentioned  journey  to  Tuurida,  and  her 
connexion  with  Joseph  II.    In  case  c»f  ] 
its  success  he  expected  to  hold  Moldatii  f 
and  Walachia,  as  an  independent  prin-  \. 
cipality,  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  I 
At  tiie  commencement  of  tlie  war,  Po- 
temkin was  placed,  with  unlimited  powrr,  ^ 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  150,000  nKO,  v 
and  distinguished  generals  served  under 
him.    The  war  was  carried  on  with  fiiiT  r. 
on  the  ])lains  of  Oczakow,  Cuban  and  :., 
Little  Turtary.    Hunger  and  pestileiM 
increased  the  universal  distress.    Neve^  ^ 
tlieless,  Potemkin  undertook  the  siege  «f  l, 
Oczokow,  which  lasted  from  July  to  ll* 
17th  of  December,  1788.    Potenikin,  H  .. 
last,  ventured  a  decisive  blow,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  laiM  ^ 
the  siege.    In  the  night  of  December  ^ 
17th,  he  took  the  works  by  storm,  thoufh 
they  had  received  hardly  any  injur}*,  biit 
a  small  breach.   The  attempt,  howevci^  v. 
would  have  failed  but  for  tiie  blowing  ^  ^ 
of  a  powder  magazine.    The  slaugliter 
was  terrible;  the  city  was  plundered  ftr 
three  days ;  more  than  30,000  men  pe^  ^ 
ished  on  botii  sides;  but  Potemkin  r^ 
ceived  the  great  riband  of  St.  Georye^i  ^ 
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oneMnt  of  100^000  rouUefl,  the  title  of 
lecman  of  the  Conacks,  and  a  baton 
0C  with  diamonds  and  encircled  with 
ranches  of  laurel.   When  he  returned 

0  Petersburg,  in  March,  1791,  the  cm- 
iress  caused  splendid  festivals  to  l>e  pre- 
ared  in  honor  of  him,  gave  him  the 
Haurian  palace  and  a  dress  set  with  dia- 
oonds.  The  author  of  the  war,  how- 
▼er,  was  seized  with  the  sickness  which 
aged  in  the  camp.  Without  regarding 
be  advice  of  the  most  celebrated  physi- 
moM  of  Petersburg,  who  attended  him, 
m  continued  his  excesses.  As  the 
ir  of  JasBV  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he 
eC  out  for  Kicolajef!' ;  but,  on  tlie  second 
bjr  of  his  joumev,  he  became  so  unwell 
bat  be  descended  from  the  carriage  and 
xpired  in  the  arms  of  his  niece,  the 
wmtem  Branicka,  under  a  tree,  on  the 
6ch  of  October,  1791.  His  body  was 
isrried  to  Cherson,  where  the  empress 
.ppropriatcd  100,000  roubles  for  the  erec- 
KMi  of  a  monument  to  him,  which  was 
lever  eomuleted.  Aflerwanls,  the  em- 
leror  Paul  caused  the  corpse  of  his 
Dother's  favorite  to  be  taken  from  its  cof- 
in,  and  thrown  into  the  ditch  of  the  for- 
ifieadoDf  and  neither  the  coffin  nor  body 

1  now  to  be  found.  Satiated  even  to 
isipiir  with  sensual  pleasure,  Fotcmkin 
lenied  himself  nothmg,  and  satisfied 
ivery  passing  whim  by  a  prodigal  waste 
€  the  money  of  the  state,  and  a  wanton 
Mffifice  of  the  lives  of  others.  Thouch 
M  empress  denied  him  nothing,  and  the 
tuna  of  money  which  she  expended  on 
bn  exceed^  all  belief,  still  he  was  mean 
iKHi^  to  apjiropriate  to  himself  the 
Mmey  intrusted  to  him  for  other  pur- 
iMeH,  and  even  to  forge  orders  on  the 
ewniiy,  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  in 
nder  to  obtain  for  himself  tlie  money 
hich  was  neoessarv  for  su{ipl>  ng  the 
SBtt  of  the  state.  Potemkin  also  suffer- 
i  himself  to  be  purchased  by  foreign 
owers.  While  possessed  of  incredible 
leahh,  and  throwing  away  the  kirgcst 
tiTifl  at  the  |;aming  table,  or  in  the  grati- 
codoB  of  his  whims,  he  did  not  pay  the 
ills  of  those  who  furnishc<l  his  ordinary 
appliesL  Those  tradesmen  considered 
tsmaelvea  ruined  who  received  orders 
»  funnah  goods  to  Potemkin. 

PoTBisa,  Bobert  Joseph,  a  celebrated 
*mich  jurvt,  bom  ld)9,  died  1772. 
Bs  difBBt  of  tho  maxims  and  principles 
f  the  Itoman  law,  contained  in  Justin- 
psndsci^  under  the  title  of  PandedtB 
kmHninnfm  m  mnmm  Ordinetn  diguUty 
wm  more  highly  esteemed  in  for^rign 
NNBitries  than  at  home.  Of  his  profound 
26* 


knowledge  of  the  droit  coutumery  we 
have  a  proof  in  his  Introduction  h  la  Cour 
iwne  (f  Origans f  and  the  commentary 
which  accompanies  it  His  different  trea- 
tises on  various  [joints  of  legal  science  aro 
in  tho  highest  esteem.  The  first,  which 
is  a  sort  of  foundation  for  the  others,  is 
his  Traiti  dts  Obligaiwntj  which,  as  ia 
also  the  case  with  the  rest,  displays  a 
metho<lical  mind,  and  is  distinguished  for 
clearness,  profundity  and  precision,  and 
for  its  high  tone  of  morality,  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  his 
life.  Potbier  was  ayipointed  professor  of 
French  law  at  the  university  of  Orleans, 
and  ai)propriated  tho  salary  attached  to 
his  office  for  premiums  to  hism>8t  in- 
dustrious pupils.  All  his  works,  except 
the  Pandects,  are  contained  in  the  edition 
of  Sifirein  (Paris,  1821—23,  17  vols., 
8vo.). 

PoTocKi;  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Polish  family,  of  which  we  shall  here 
mention  several  of  the  most  distir.guish- 
ed  members. — 1.  Count  Paul  waf  an  il- 
lustrious statesman  and  scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whose  works  were 
published  by  Zaiuski,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Genealogia  Potockiana, — 2.  Coimt 
Jhiihony^  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
amltassador  of  Augustus  II  to  Ruaaia, 
and,  hi  the  reign  of  Augustus  III,  mar- 
shal of  the  nobility.  His  masterly  speeches 
are,  in  part,  given  in  Daneykowicz's 
Suada  PoloruU'-S.  Count  Stanislaus  Ft- 
/tr,  the  commander  of  die  Polish  artillery, 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  trou- 
bles of  1788.  lie  adhered  pertinaciously 
to  the  old  constitution  of  tlie  republic, 
and  exerted  his  influence  against  the 
constitution  of  3Iay  3,  1791.  (See  Po- 
land,) Potocki  so  far  forgot  his  duty  to 
liis  country  as  to  form  connexions  with 
Russia,  and,  in  May,  1792,  joined  with 
Rzewuski  and  Branicki  in  the  declara- 
tion at  Tar^owicz  against  the  constitu- 
tion. He  thcji  united  himself  with  the 
Russian  artny,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  diet  of  Grodno,  which  abolished 
tlic  constitution  and  subscribed  the  act 
for  the  partitiou  of  tlie  country.  (See 
Poniatowski.)  He  was  thought  to  aspire 
to  the  crown,  and  received  several  im- 
portant ap|>ointments  from  Catharine  II. 
When  the  Cracow  confederation,  under 
Kosciusko,  Kolontay,  Ignatius  Potocki, 
&.c^  had  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the 
Russians  from  Warsaw  and  Wilna,  he 
fled  to  Russia,  and  was  condenmed  by 
tlie  supreme  tribunal  of  the  republic  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.   Catharine,  however, 
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restored  his  estates,  aod  made  him  com- 
raander-in-chief.  He  died  in  1803. — 4. 
Count  lgnatxu8j  his  cousin,  bom  1751, 
grand  marshal  of  Lithuania,  united  with 
Malachowski,  Kolontay  and  other  patri- 
ots in  support  of  the  constitution  of  May 
3, 1791.  He  also  procured  the  declara- 
tion of  the  king  in  favor  of  it,  and,  in 
1793,  went  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Prussian  court  to  protect 
the  Poles  from  Russia.  When  the  Rus- 
sian troops  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, Potocki  fled  to  Dresden,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  estates.  In  1794,  he  re- 
turned to  Warsaw,  to  engage  in  the  at- 
tempt of  Kosciusko,  was  appointed  gene- 
ral, and  member  of  the  supreme  national 
council.  After  the  capture  of  Warsaw, 
he  remained  in  the  city,  trusting  to  the 
capitulation  concluded  with  Suwarroff, 
but  be  was  arrested  in  December,  and 
confined  as  a  state  prisoner  in  Russia, 
until  he  was  released  by  Paul,  in  1796. 
In  180(i,  he  again  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
and  exerted  himself  to  effect  the  aboU- 
tion  of  slavery,  and  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  education  among  the  |)eople.  lie 
died  in  1809.--^.  Couut  Stanislaus  Kost* 
kOf  his  brother,  was  always  faidiful  to  the 
cause  of  his  unfortunate  country.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  in- 
formadon  and  his  eloquence,  in  the  vari- 
ous diets  which  were  held  between  1788 
and  1792.  In  the  latter  year,  he  became 
general  of  artillery.  When  the  king  ac- 
ceded to  the  confederation  of  Targo- 
wicz,  and  by  that  false  step  ronsummat- 
ed  the  ruin^  of  Poland,  count  Potocki 
retired  into  Austria ;  but  he  was  arrested 
there,  and  imprisoned  in  a  fortress.  On 
being  restored  to  liberty,  there  being  no 
hope  of  breaking  the  chains  of  his  country- 
men, he  retired  to  his  estate,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  sciences  and  arts.  When, 
however,  the  French  iK^netrated,  in  1807, 
into  Poland,  he  rallied  around  him  the 
friendsof  independence;  and,  on  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw  being  established,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  plenii)otentiarios 
to  Napoleon.  While  the  grand-duchy 
existed,  he  held  various  high  offices. 
When  Napoleon  meditated  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland, 
Potocki's  talent  and  influence  were 
called  into  action  by  him  ;  and  the  abb^ 
de  Pradt  pays  to  the  count  a  warm  tribute 
of  praise  on  this  occasion.  In  1815, 
count  Potocki  was  appointed  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruc- 
tion, and  was  aflerwants  chosen  president 
of  tlie  senate.  He  died  in  1822.  He 
W8f  the  author  of  a  work  on  eloquence, 


and  of  a  Polish  translatioo  of  Winckel- 

mann^s  woik  on  art. 

Potomac  ;  a  river  whieh  riaes  in  ibe 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  forrna,  through 
its  whole  course,  the  boimdary  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  pastei 
by  Shepherdstown,  Georgetown,  Waab- 
ington  city,  Alexandria,  and  other  places, 
and  flows  into  Chesapeake  bay,  between 
point  Lookout  ami  Smith's  point  Itii 
seven  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  one  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria,  290 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  termioatioB 
of  the  tide  water  is  above  300  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  the  river  is  navisable  for  the 
largest  ships  through  nearly  mat  distanee. 
Its  j4jnctioD  witli  the  Shenandoah,  at 
Harper's  ferry,  is  regarded  as  a  great  cu- 
riosity. ^See  Harpe?s  Ukriy.)  The  riw 
is  seven  fathoms  deep  at  its  mouth,  fire 
at  St  George's  island,  three  at  Swaa^ 
ooint,  and  tlience  to  Alexandria.  Aboiv 
Wasiiiugton  city,  there  are  many  ob- 
structions to  the  navigation. 

PoTosi ;  a  city  of  Soliria  (q.  v.),  in  tbe 
province  of  the  same  name;  lat  19^34^ 
S.  ;  Ion.  bT>  22"  W.  It  waa  founded  ib 
1547  ;  the  royal  mint  was  establisbed  ia 
1562,  and  the  population  increased  n 
rapidlv  that  in  1611  it  amounted  to 
160,000,  bat  in  1826  had  sunk  to 
11,200.  The  mountain  of  Potosi  ii 
16,250  feet  high  ;  and  the  city  stands  oo 
a  plain  1 1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irre^lar;  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone  or  bnck,  of  only 
one  story,  with  balconies  of  wood,  bil 
without  chimneys.  The  city  contai» 
three  monasteries,  five  convents,  an  hoe- 
]>ttul,  a  college,  nineteen  pariah  churrbe^ 
and  a  mint  The  mines  were  discovered 
by  Diego  llunlc^i,  an  Indian  peasant,  wba 
pursuing  wild  goats.  Arriving  at  a  stwf 
])luce,  he  laid  hold  of  a  small  shrub  to  pte* 
vent  himself  from  falling ;  but  the  sfarolv 
being  unable  to  support  his  weight,  mi 
tohi  up  by  the  roots,  and  disclosed  to  tin 
hunter  a  rich  mass  of  silver,  luis|is  of 
which  adhered  to  the  earth  that  came 
awuy  with  the  filant.  Not  long  aftemwli 
the  discovery  was  made  known,  and  tiff 
nnne  was  opened  in  1545.  From  ibe 
time  of  the  first  discovery  to  1803,  ibev 
mines  supplied  1,035,500,000  piasues,  tf 
£237,358,334  sterling,  which  paid  tin 
royal  duties ;  and  this  only  includes  al- 
vcr.  If  the  gold  and  smuggled  meoli 
were  included,  the  amount  would  b 
much  greater.  According  to  the  officiil 
statement,  the  amount  coined  fix)m  1?99 
to  17t)4,  inclusive,  was  f  27,1M>7,566,  L  ft 
on  an  overage,  $5,593,513  yearly.  TV 
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Mwot  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  sil- 
r  from  wliat  it  was  formerly,  is  stated 
Pazos  as  four  to  one ;  by  Humboldt  the 
niiiution  is  stated  to  be  greater ;  but  tliey 
i  still  the  richest  mines  in  South  Aiiier- 
•  The  number  of  mines  worked  was 
meriv  300> ;  in  1603,  only  i>7.  Acoord- 
^  to  Helms,  nothing  can  equal  the  ig- 
rence  with  which  One  mining  operations 
i  conducted ;  if  judiciously  managed, 
I  quantity  of  silver  migtit  be  <loubled. 
Pot-pourri  (fVencAjsiffiiifies  the  same 
ilia  podruku  (q.  v.)  It  also  signifies 
isaBel  containiiig  flowcnt  or  plants,  and 
»re  generally  anv  sort  of  medley.  (See 
wiSbd.) 

Potsdam  ;  a  residence  of  the  king  of 
jflsia,  seventeen  miles  west  from  Berlin, 

the  river  Havel,  witJi  25,000  inhabit- 
%  of  whom  5700  are  soldiere.  Several 
ops  of  the  guards  are  always  stationed 
"e.  It  luis  five  churches,  one  synagogue, 
1 1600  houses.  It  contains  palaces  ami 
dens,  chiefly  built  and  laid  out  by  Fred- 
;  tho  Great  (whose  favorite  residence 
B  Potsdam),  at  an  immense  expense,  a 
iitarr  orphan  house  for  600  children,  in 
implaiy  order  (besides  2000  otlier  chil- 
li of  luiliuiiy  persons  who  are  provided 

by  this  establishment),  with  various 
er  public  buildings ;  but  tlie  genei-ul  ai>- 
inmoe  of  the  place  is  cheerless,  l»ecniisc 
baa  DO  mauuiSicturing  industry',  nor 
nmerce.  A  very  fine  road  leads  from 
"lin  to  Potsdam,  through  a  most  nnhi- 
jflCing  jikiin.  Potsdam  itself,  however, 
wdier  pleasantly  situated ;  Ion.  £.  13*^ 
lat.  N.  52**  2^  W\ 

*OTTBa,  DE.  (See  JVeihcrlanday  in  the 
pendix  at  the  end  of  tho  work^ 
^OTTER,  John,  primate  of  all  England, 
B  in  1674,  was  the  son  of  a  linen  dra- 
of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
tnoiar  school  of  which  toHii  he  re- 
red  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  edu- 
lon.  He  then  became  a  menilK>r  of 
ivenity  college,  Oxford,  where,  in  his 
wtietii  year,  be  published  Variantea 
Honea  k  Afot/e  ad  Plui/archi  Lilrum 
wdumHa  Poetia;  et  ad  BasUii  magni 
vHaaem  ad  Jiixitnts  quomodo  cum  Fruclu 
are  po$sini  Grttcorum  lAbroa.  The 
It  year  he  became  fellow  of  Lincoln 
InVy  and,  in  liS37,  printed  an  edition 
Neophron.  Soon  afler  appc^ored 
Aehaologia  Gnrxoy  or  the  Antiqui- 
I  of  Greece,  in  2  vols.,  Svo.,  which 
I  gone  tlirough  many  cclitionis  and  is 
aoac  indimeiisable  to'  tlie  ckissical  stu- 
BL  In  1706,  he  l)ecaine  chaplain  to 
aeo  Anne,  on  which  occasion  he  grad- 
led  aa  doctor  in  divinhy.    In  1715, 


being  then  regius  professor  of  divinity,  he 
was  raised  to  tho  see  of  Oxford,  and,  ui 
17!^,  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, lie  died  in  1747.  Ilis  works, 
besides  tliose  enumerated,  are,  a  Discourse 
on  Church  Government  (1707);  an  edition 
of  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  (1714) ;  and  the- 
ological works,  printed  togetiier,  in  3  vols., 
8vo:  (OxfonI,  1753). 

Potter,  Robert,  bom  in  1721,  gradu- 
ated at  Canibridgivl74 1,  died  in  1804,  was 
an  admirable  classiciil  scholar,  distinguish- 
ed by  his  excellent  translations  of  the  works 
of  i3?^hylus(]777),  Euripides,  Sophocles 
(1788),  equally  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
and  fidelity  with  which  tliey  are  rendered. 

Potter,  Patd ;  a  painter  of  animals, 
bom  at  Enkhuisen,  in  1G25,  was  the  son 
of  Peter  Potter,  a  painter,  from  whom  ho 
received  his  first  instruction,  but  to  whom 
he  himself  was  greatly  superior.  As  early 
as  his  fifteenth  year  he  hail  executed  n 
work  which  was  universally  admired ;  and, 
after  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  he  was 
unable  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  his  works. 
His  depurtnicnt  was  the  painting  of  ani- 
mals and  landscapes,  but  he  was  more 
iMirtieulariy  successful  ui  the  former ;  the 
latter  were  designed  merely  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  exhibiting  animals  in  dif- 
fonrnt  attitudes  and  circumstances.  His 
culoiiug  is  uncounuonly  brilliant,  and  the 
separate  jvarts  are  most  <lclicately  exe- 
cuted, yet  without  imy  iipftearance  of 
stifliiess  or  mannerism.  His  pieces  were 
generally  of  a  small  size ;  but  there  is  one 
in  the  Louvre,  which  originally  belonged  to 
tlie  prince  of  Orange,  repn^senting  a  ninn 
and  cattle  as  large  as  life.  His  walks  were 
always  occupied  in  study;  whatever  stmck 
his  fancy,  he  iuuncdiately  sketched.  Ho 
died  in'l(>54,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nino 
years,  at  Amstenlam,  where  he  had  been 
residing  two  years.  Hisen^vings  are  not 
le^is  esteemecl  than  his  paintings.  His  cab- 
inet pieces  command  a  very  hich  price. 
His  celebrated  Cow,  which  was  token  from 
the  Casscl  gallery  to  Paris,  wos  bought  by 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  for  about 
4000  doUarR. 

!*otter'9  Clay.   (Sec  Clay.) 

PoTTKRY.  The  art  of  fonnmff  vessels 
or  utendb  of  any  sort  of  clay,  kncadetl 
with  water,  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  is  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  we  find  mention  of 
earthen  ware  in  tho  Mosaic  writings. 
The  Greeks,  at  an  early  period,  had  pot- 
teries at  Samos,  Athens,  and  Corintli. 
Demaratus,  father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
is  said  to  liave  instmcted  the  Etruscans 
and  Romans  hi  this  art,  of  which  the 
Etniscan  vases  show  tho  great  i)crfection. 
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In  the  different  kinds  of  earthen  ware, 
the  diflferent  degrees  of  beauty  and  costli- 
ness depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  raw 
material  used,  and  upon  the  labor  and 
skill  expend^  in  the  operation.  (See 
Clay,)  The  cheapest  products  of  the  art 
are  those  made  of  common  day,  similar  to 
that  of  which  bricks  are  formed,  and  which, 
from  the  iron  it  contains,  usually  turns  red 
in  burning.  (See  Bricks,)  Next  to  this 
is  the  common  crockery  ware,  formed  of 
the  purer  and  whiter  clays,  in  which  iron 
exists  only  in  minute  quantities.  *  Porce- 
lain, which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
pensive of  an,  is  formed  only  from  argil- 
laceous mmerals  of  extreme  delicacy, 
united  with  siliceous  earths,  capable  of 
communicating  to  them  a  semi-transpa- 
reney,  by  means  of  its  vitrification.  (See 
F\qfsnee,  and  Porcdain,)  Though  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  pottery  and  porcewin  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  details  of  their 
maimfacture,  yet  there  are  certain  general 
principles  and  processes^  which  are  com- 
mon to  them  all.  The  first  belongs  to  the 
preparation  of  the  clay,  and  consists  in 
dividing  and  washing  it,  till  it  acquires 
the  requisite  fineness.  The  quality  of 
the  day  requires  the  intermixture  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  siliceous  earth,  the 
effect  of^  which  is  to  increase  its  firmness, 
and  render  it  less  liable  to  shrink  and 
crack,  on  exnosiire  to  heat  In  common 
clay,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  exists  in 
a  state  of  natural  mixture,  to  answer  this 
purpose.  But  in  the  finer  kinds,  an  artifi- 
cial admixture  of  silica  is  necessary.  The 
paste  which  is  thus  formed  is  thorouglily 
benten  and  kneaded  to  render  it  ductile, 
and  to  drive  out  the  air.  It  is  then  ready 
to  receive  its  form.  The  form  of  the  ves- 
sel intended  to  bo  made  is  given  to  the 
day  either  by  turning  it  on  a  wheel,  or  by 
casting  it  in  a  mould.  When  dry,  it  is 
transferred  to  the  oven  or  furnace,  and 
there  luimt  till  it  acquires  a  sufficient 
degree  of  hanlness  for  use.  Since,  liow- 
ever,  the  clay  is  still  porous,  and  of  course 
penetrable  to  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
glaze  it.  This  is  done  by  covering  the 
surface  with  some  vitrifiable  substauce, 
and  exposing  it  a  second  time  to  heat,  un- 
til this  substauce  is  converted  into  a  coat- 
ing of  glass.  (See  Glazing,)  In  the  coarse 
earthen  ware,  which  is  made  of  common 
clay,  the  clay,  after  being  mixed  and 
kneaded,  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper 
ductility,  is  transferred  to  a  revolving  table, 
called  the  toheel,  A  piece  of  clay  lieing 
p1ac«tl  in  the  centre  of^  this  table,  a  rotary 
motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  feet ; 
the  potter  then  begins  to  shape  it  with  his 


hands ;  the  rotary  motion  gives  i 
lar  fonn,  and  it  is  gradually  wi 
to  the  intended  shape,  a  tool  hf 
sionally  used  to  assist  ttie  finish, 
vessels  are  now  set  aside  to  < 
which  they  are  baked  in  the  ove 
Stone  wart  may  be  formed  of 
which  are  used  for  other  vessel 
plying  to  them  a  greater  degree 
which  increases  their  strength  i 
ity.  These  vessels  affind  the  n 
their  own  glazing  by  the  vitrifi 
their  surface.  Wlien  the  furnace 
they  are  burnt  has  arrived  at  it 
heat,  a  quantity  of  muriate  of 
common  salt,  is  thrown  into  th 
the  kiln.  The  salt  rises  in  vapo 
velopes  tlie  hot  ware,  and  by  tfc 
nation  of  its  alkali  with  the  silici 
tides  on  the  surface  of  the  ware, 
▼itrificauon  is  produced.  This 
consisting  of  an  earthy  glass,  is 
in  most  chemical  agents,  an<i  is 
the  objections  to  which  vessel 
with  lead  are  liable — that  of  c 
eating  an  unwholesome  quality 
contuned  in  them,  by  the  soluti< 
lead  in  common  acids  which 
quently  contain.  White  \oare  is 
white  clay,  or  of  clay  conUiinin) 
oxide  of  iron  that  it  does  not  tu 
burning,  but  improves  its  whiten 
furnace.  (See  WedgtiDoad,\  Th 
facture  of  pipes  is  also  a  nranc! 
tory.  Pano,  a  Sf)anish  monk,  fi 
duced  earthen  pipes  from  St. 
into  Spain.  A  manufactory  w. 
lished  in  England  by  Jamea  I, 
and  not  long  afler,  a  similar  on 
up  at  Tergow  by  the  Dutch.  ' 
used  for  pipes  must  bum  white, 
fully  cleansed,  and  kneaded  up  l 
cious  paste.  Small  lumps  of  the 
a  suitable  size,  are  then  forme 
wheel  into  cylinderB,  bored  by  \h 
with  a  wire,  and  shaped  in  brasi 
The  head  is  then  hollowed  by 
pressed  into  it,  and  the  whole 
smoothed  and  polished,  an<I  the 
then  baked.  Aflcr  baking,  they 
polished  with  wax,  guni  traga^ 
grease.  (For  enameled  ware,  s( 
eling,)  See  the  History  of  the  ] 
ture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass,  N 
Lardner's  Cyclopfedia  (London, 

POTWALLOPERS.    (ScC  PrCStOi 

PouDRE  DE  Succession  (Fre 
cession  powder)  ;  poisonops  pow< 
prepared  in  Italy  and  France  i 
extent,  to  kill  people  slowly.  Tl 
art  of  poisoning  never  excited  m< 
tion  in  France  than  about  the  } 
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i  extent  of  the  crimes  of  the  mar- 
of  Brinvilhers  became  known. 
DOS  sociew  of  young  women,  un- 
irectkm  of  an  okl  woman,  of  the 
Hieronyma  Spara,  was  discover- 
ne,  in  1659^  who  had  adminis- 
jou  to  many  people  among  the 
lasses,  to  rid  wives  of  their  bus- 
d  husbands  of  their  wives,  chil- 
iieir  parents,  &c..  The  history 
il  bki  in  the  records  of  mankind 
Mmd,  with  many  particulars  of  a 
tereat,  in  Becknianu's  History  of 
1^  &C.,  translated  by  Johnston 
ision  Secret  Poison),  Thoiiffh 
when  poisoning  was  habitually 
have  paist,  yet,  in  some  cases,  it 
in  our  times,  been  carried  to  an 
&ble  extent  In  1831,  a  woman 
ne  of  Gottfried  was  executed  in 
Qennany,  for  having  successive- 
led  more  than  thirty  persons 
'hom  were  her  parents,  children, 
,  friends,  servants),  by  means  of 
ced  with  arsenio,  useii  to  poison 

rs,  Marie  Charies  Joseph  de,  a 
Det,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1755,  was 
»f  a  great  person  at  court,  and, 
a  youth,  attempted  an  imitation 
sr^  Idyls,  in  a  poem  which  he 
dfmrt.  Being  designed  for  a 
5  career,  he  was  sent  to  Italy, 
consent  of  the  king,  and  wtUi 
recommendation  from  a  prince 
od  to  cardinal  Bemis.  Here,  in 
jirojected  his  peat  worie  TVhor 
ngme  Dranfout^  on  the  plan  of 
t  dictionaiy.  An  attack  of  the 
,  in  hk  twenty-fburthyear,depriv- 
lever  of  his  si^t ;  yet  he  contiuu- 
arohes,  and  was  sent  to  England 
c  agent.  The  revolution  depriv- 
>f  Ins  pension  of  10,000  livrefs 
attempting  to  gain  a  subsistence 
liona,  ne  entered  the  book  trade, 
spital  or  experience.  His  perse- 
lustnr,  however,  soon  placed  him 
id  of"^  a  large  establishment ;  but 
inkniptcies  nearly  involved  him 
(te  nun,  from  which  he  wassav- 
lon  of  12,000  francs  from  a  dis- 
1  benefiictress,  and  a  further  loan 
I  fitmcs  from  Bonaparte,  then 
il,  who  afterwards,  on  his  repay- 
balf  of  that  sum,  granted  him 
oder  outright  In  1808,  he  re- 
I  businesa,  and  has  since  lived, 
to  study  and  his  friends,  at  the 
a  benefactress  in  the  vidley  of 
I,  near  Soissons.  Of  his  nume- 
a  we  may  mentioii  MieriaHon  de 


PhXUmphie  et  de  Monde ;  Essai  sur  lea 
Aniiqmiia  du  ^ord,  &c.;  ^rchiologie  fVtm- 
caise^  ou  Vocabtdaire  de  Mots  cmciens 
Tombis  en  Desuetude  (2  vols.,  1823) ;  Les 
Quaire  Ares^  a  poem ;  Abel,  ou  Us  Trois 
J*Wr» ;  Jocko,  sur  Vhistind  des  Animaux 
(1824j ;  La  Religieuse  de  J^imes  ;  Lettres 
sur  divers  Sujds  de  Morale  (1824).  In 
1819,  he  pubhshed  a  specimm  of  his  TH- 
sor,  and  was  soon  after  received  into  sev- 
eral foreign  academies.  Pougens  was,  in 
1806,  appointed  by  the  empress  mother 
of  Russia  her  literary  correspondent ;  and 
he  afterwords  held  the  same  appointment 
from  the  late  prince  Constantine. 

PouGHKEEFSiE,  iu  Ncw  York,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  east  sliofe  of  the  Hudson,  sev- 
enty-five miles  south  of  Albany,  and  sev- 
enty *four  north  of  New  York.  There  are 
five  landingH,  with  convenient  storehooMs, 
wharves,  Slc^  and  the  trade  is  extensive. 
On  the  south  line  of  the  township  is  the 
small  post  village  called  JS/ew  Hamburgh. 
Bamegat  is  tlie  name  of  a  place  on  me 
shore  of  the  river,  where  great  quantities 
of  lime  are  manu&ctured.  The  trade  at 
the  landings  employs  man^  packets.  The 
village  of  Poughkeepae  is  entuated  on  a 
plain  nearlv  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  the 
post-road  nrom  New  York  to  Albany.  It 
contains  the  county  buildings,  five  meet- 
ing-houses, a  bank,  an  academy,  and  sev- 
eral fiu^tories.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
of  stone,  but  the  new  ones  are  of  wood  or 
brick.  Population  in  1820,  5726 ;  in  1830, 
7222. 

Poultices.  (See  Cataplasms,)  Mus- 
tard poultices  are  called  sinapisms,  (q.  v.J 

Pounce  ;  gum  sandarach,  pounded  ana 
sifled  very  mie,  to  rub  on  paper,  in  order 
to  [)re8erve  it  from  sinking,  and  to  make 
it  more  fit  to  write  upon.  Pounce  is  also 
charcoal  dust,  enclosed  in  apiece  of  mus- 
lin, or  some  otlier  open  stufil,  to  be  passed 
over  boles  pricked  in  a  work,  in  order  to 
mark  the  lines  or  designs  on  paper,  silk, 
&c.,  placed  underneath,  which  are  to  bo 
oflerwards  finished  with  a  pen  and  ink,  a 
needle,  or  the  like. 

Pound  ;  an  English  weight,  of  different 
denominations,  as  avoirdupois,  troy,  ajHdk- 
ecaries\  &c.  The  pound  avoirmipois  is 
sixteen  ounces  of  the  same  weight,  but  the 
other  pounds  are  each  eoual  to  twelve 
ounces.  The  pound  avoirdupois  is  to  the 
pound  troy  as  5760  to  6999^,  or  nearly  as 
576  to  700.  (See  Measures,)— Pound  is 
also  the  highest  denomination  used  by  the 
English  in  their  money  accounts,  being 
equal  to  twenty  shillings. 

PouRsuivANT,  or  PURSUIVANT,  in  her- 
aMry ;  the  lowest  order  of  officers  at  aims. 
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The  poursulvants  are,  properly,  attendants 
on  ihe  heralds,  when  wey  morahal  public 
ceremonies. 

PuussiN,  Nicholas,  historical  and  land- 
scape painter,  bom  at  Andelys,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1594,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  but  poor  family.  He  first  studied 
in  his  native  place,  and  tlien  at  Paris,  un- 
der masters  of  little  merit ;  but  he  made 
astonishing  progress.  He  had  already  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation,  when,  in 
ltiS4,  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  piupose  of 
improving  himself  in  his  art  At  Rome, 
Marini  the  poet  became  his  firieaid,  and  in- 
spired liim  with  A  taste  for  the  Italian  po- 
ets, in  which  Poussin  finrnd  rich  matenals 
for  tlie  subjects  of  his  paintings.  After 
the  death  of  Marini,  he  viras  left  witliout 
patronage,  and  obliged  to  sell  his  produc- 
tions at  very  low  pnces.  He  continued, 
neverthelessi  inde&tigable  in  the  study  of 
geometrv,  perspective,  architecture,  anato- 
my, and  other  sciences  necessary  for  a 
painter,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  His 
conversation,  his  walks,  his  reading,  were 
also  almost  always  connected  with  it  In 
his  figures,  he  copied  antiques  ;  he  mod- 
elled statues  and  relief  with  great  skill ; 
and  he  might  have  become  an  excellent 
sculptor.  In  his  landscapes  he  followed 
nature:  they  usually  represent  plains  with 
magnificent  ruins.  All  his  worics  show 
much  study  ;  nothine  is  introduced  with- 
out a  purpose,  or  merely  as  an  afterthought 
He  at  length  found  lil)eral  {latrons  in  car- 
dinal Barberini  and  the  cavaliero  Caf«ia- 
no  del  Pozzo,  fur  whom  he  painted  the 
celel)rBted  Seven  Sacraments.  These 
works  likewise  gained  him  celebrity  in 
France;  and  cardinal  Richelieu,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Desnoyer,  invited  him  to 
Paris  to  paint  the  great  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  Louis  XIII  aj)pointed  him  liis 
first  painter,  with  a  pension  of 3000  livres. 
Poussin  arrived  in  Paris  in  l(>4Q,and  exe- 
cuted ninnerous  works,  ))articularly  his- 
torical pieces  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  a  repetition  of  his  Seven  Sacraments, 
but  was  much  haraised  by  liis  enemies. 
Tiic  })aiiiter  Jacques  Fouquiera  had  been 
ciiij)loyed  to  decorate  the  gallery  with 
views  of  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
and  tlie  architect  Mencier  had  overloaded 
it  witli  ornament  Poussin  found  himself 
under  tlie  necessit)'  of  beginning  his  un- 
dertaking with  the  removJof  tlieir  labors. 
He  also  had  to  contend  witli  the  whole 
school  of  Simon  Vouet,  who  was  protect- 
ed by  the  queen ;  and  bis  paintings  were 
less  justly  appreciated  by  the  French,  who 
leaned  to  tlie  brilliant  and  show^,  tlian  by 
the  <coirecter  taste  of  the  Italians.  An 


artist  who  loved  quiet,  and  had  bm  ail 
his  life  devoted  to  his  art,  could  not  bi 
contented  in  such  a  situation,  and  he  mmi 
determined  to  leave  Paris.  In  Sepcembo; 
1642,  while  employed  on  cartoons  of  tte 
labors  of  Hercules,  for  the  gallery  of  lb 
Louvre,  he  returned  to  Rome,  which  ki 
never  again  quitted.  He  died  there, 
1005.  AlUioiigh  Louis  XIV  allowed  Ub 
to  retain  liis  post  and  pension,  yet  he  Def- 
er became  rich  ;  his  disinterestedneH 
made  him  neglect  the  opportunity  of  ae- 

auiring  wealth;  he  kibored  more  for  fine 
lan  for  money.   Full  of  vaienlkm  ftr 
the  ancients,  he  aspired  to  the  lofty  ideri 
which  he  observed  in  them.    Hia  dnm- 
ing  is  remarkably  correct ;  hiscompoate 
judicious,  di^ified,  and  noble.  Hxsiih 
vention  was  nch ;  his  style  grand  and  ht- 
roic   His  expression  approaches  tbM  of 
Raphael,  and  he  has  been  ealled  the 
Raphael  of  JFVanoe.   His  merifes  were  due 
to  his  own  eflbrts.    His  only  pupil  WM  L 
his  brother-in-law,  Gaspar  bucbec,  wfae  li 
became  distinguislied  as  a   hindsripe-  L 
painter.   (See  the  next  arlieU,)    Pouhb  ~ 
had  studied  the  works  of  T^ian,  but  hk 
later  productions  are  infisrior  in  ookiriqf » 
his  earlier,  since  he  paid  leas  attention  mk 
advanced  in  Hfe  to  this  branch  of  the 
and  more  to  the  design.  Poussin  has  bea 
censured  for  a  too  studied  arrangemai^ 
and  a  too  great  propensity  to  episoaes;M 
much  uniK>rmity  in  the  attitudes^  airani 
eK[)ressiou  of  hia  figures ;  an  excessive  Mf 
iicss  in  the  draper}*,  and  too  small  profM^ 
tioiis  in  his  ligiu-es — fiiults  which  M 
have  been  owing  to  his  ckiee  imitadoDa 
the  aiicieiita.   But,  notwithstanding  tksi 
fiiults,  Poussin  may  be  compared  with  the 
greatest  Italian  masters.  Among  his  nMi  ^ 
celebrated  works  are  the  Seven  Seen* 
ments,  tlie  Deluge,  Germanicus,  the  Cif 
ture  of  Jerusalem,  tlie  Plague  of  the  Fl>- 
listinefl,  Rebecca,  the  Adulteress,  the 
fant  Moses,  and  Moses  bringing  WtfV 
fit>m  tlie  Rock,  the  Worship  of  the 
en  Calf^  Jolm  baptizing  in  the  WikkiM 
&C.,  and  many  fine  landscapes.  BeB0 
has  written  his  life,  in  Italian.  CbiM 
Poilly,  and  Claudine  Stella,  have  eogix* 
many  of  his  works. 

Poussin,  Gaspar,  a  very  enuDeot  1*^ 
scape-{)ainter,  was  bora,  according tofotf 
autiiors,  in  France,  in  1600,  and  to  oM 
in  Rome,  in  1013.   His  real  nu» 
Duglict   His  idster  was  the  wife  of  Ni^ 
olas  Poussin.   The  dispoaitioD  iftiA  ^ 
early  showed  for  painting  caused  hia*  ^  ^ 
be  placed  under  his  brother-in-law, 
surname  he  assumed ;  and,  being  t  jj^ 
of  the  country  and  its  apcatB,  he  def«* 
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inl  Bketches,  and  became  one 
S8t  masten  of  landscape  upon 
»  prectiBed  his  art  with  great 
n  various  parts  of  Italy,  but 
tome,  where  he  lived  a  life  of 
d  freely  expended  his  gains  in 
itteotions  to  his  friends.  He 
h  extreme  celerity,  although 
I  exceed  the  beauty  of  his 

the  precision  of  his  perspec- 
particularlv  excelled  in  the 
>n  of  land-storms,  iu  which 
^ms  agitated,  and  every  leaf 

In  his  figures  he  was  less 
they  were  frequently  sufiplied 
I.  This  skilful  artist,  whose 
»  are  deemed  very  valuable, 
ling  to  D'Argenvillc,  in  1675, 
BID  1663;  but  the  former  date 
.  He  engraved  eight  of  his 
ipes. 

OP  Succession.  (Sec  Pou- 
BiitnL) 

n  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  tliat 
i  by  the  successive  multiplica- 
number  or  quantity  into  itself, 
»f  tlie  power  being  always  de- 
»Y  the  number  of  equal  motors 
Moyed :  thus, 

...  2',  1st  power  of  2. 

•  •  ,  2-,  2<l  ])ower,  or  square. 

2  «=  2^*,  3d  fjower,  or  cube. 

ipears,  that  the  index  which 
degree  of  any  power,  is  al- 
to tne  number  of  factors  from 
power  arises  ;  or  one  more 
mber  of  operations.  {See  Ex- 
InvoltUum,) 

n  law,  is  an  authority  which 
res  to  another  to  act  for  him ; 
letimes  a  reservation  which  a 
»  in  a  convr^yauce  for  himself 
$  acts,  as  to  make  leasers  or 
bus,  power  of  attorney,  an  iu- 
•  deed  whereby  a  person  is 
to  act  for  another,  either 
>r  in  a  specific  transaction, 
in  mechanics,  denotes  any 
lerof  a  man,  a  horse,  a  spring, 
Bter,  &C.,  which,  being  applied 
ne,  tends  to  produce  motion ; 
r  the  six  simple  machines,  viz. 
the  balance,  the  si*rew,  the 
ucle,  the  wedge,  and  the  pul- 
)feeluudcs^  and  Horse  Power.) 
jOOMs  are  driven  by  water  or 
ire  now  universally  introduced 
and  woollen  manufactories. 
>p  A  Olass,  in  option  is,  by 
for  the  distance  between  the 
jod  the  solar  focus. 


Powers,  Great,  op  Europe  ;  a  term 
of  modem  diplomacy,  by  which  are 
meant  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia. 

Powhatan;  a  famous  sachem,  of 
great  authority  amon^  the  Indian  tribes 
in  Virginia,  at  the  pcnod  of  its  coloniza- 
tion. He  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Pocahontas,  (q.  v.) 

PowNALL,  Thomas,  bom  at  Lincoln  in 
1722,  became  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  trade  and  plantations  in  1745, 
and  had  a  situation  in  the  commisRi- 
riat  of  the  army  in  Germany.  In  1753, 
he  went  to  America,  and  in  1757  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Massachusetts  bay, 
and,  subsequently,  of  South  Carolina.  He 
remained  there  till  1761,  when,  returning 
to  England,  he  was  nominat^  director- 
genenil  of  the  office  of  control,  witJi  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  died  at  Bath,  A  nril  25, 
1805.  Govemor  Pownall  was  a  fellow  of 
the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Archaeologia.  He  was  also  the 
author  .of  Descriptions  of  Antiquities  of 
the  Provincia  Romana  of  Gaul  (1768, 4to.) ; 
Descriptions  of  Roman  Antiquities  dug 
up  at  Bath  (4to.);  Observations  on  the 
Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (1787, 4lo.); 
and  Intellectual  Physics  (4to.) ;  besides 
many  political  tracts,  as  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Colonies  (London,  4th  edition, 
1768). 

PoTAis ;  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  near  the  bay  of  Hondiirns, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  inhab- 
ited by  a  warlike  race  of  Indians  (the  Po- 
yais),  who  have  hitherto  maintained  iheir 
inde|)endence.  Sir  Gregor  Mac-Grcgor, 
a  British  officer,  who  serve<l  with  i-eputa- 
tion  in  Spain,  was  afterwards  (1816)  active 
in  the  V'^enezuelan  revolution,  and,  in 
1817,  took  possession  of  Amelia  island, 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  (then  belonging  to 
Spain),  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
enibrnce  the  cause  of  indcfK'ndence.  In 
1819,  he  attacked  Porto  Bello,  which  he 
capturetl,  but  was  soon  aAer  surprised  in  his 
l)ed,  an«l  obliged  to  escauo  out  of  a  win- 
dow. Some  years  afler,  he  settled  among 
the  Poyais,  and  gained  their  confidence  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  chosen  their  ca- 
cique, lie  encouraged  commerce,  found- 
ed schools,  &c.  In  1824,  the  cacique  of 
Poyais  procured  a  loan  in  London,  from 
res|)ectable  houses.  The  chief  produc- 
tion of  his  dominions  is  indigo ;  they  also 
yield  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  ma- 
hogany wood,  dye-slufft,  &c. — See  the 
Sketch  of  the  MosquHo  Shore,  indxiding 
the  Territory  ofPovais  (Edinburgh,  1824), 
by  Strange  way,  aid  to  the  cacique. 
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Pozzo  DI  BoRoo,  count)  006  of  the 
tniuisters  of  ibo  emperor  of  Russia,  was 
bom  in  1709,  in  tiie  village  of  Alala,  in 
Corsica.  His  family  is  noble,  but  poor, 
lie  embraced  tlie  profession  of  the  law, 
but  soon  engaged  in  politics.  In  1790,  he 
was  appointed  to  office  under  the  protec- 
tion of  general  Paoli,  and,  in  the  year 
following,  was  elected  deputy  to  the  na- 
rional  assembly,  to  whom,  in  1792,  he 
addressed  a  very  elaborate  speech,  in  the 
name  of  the  diplomatic  committee,  to  de- 
termine them  to  declare  war  against  the 
Germanic  body.  After  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, however,  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  Paris  by  menaces  of  denuncia- 
tion from  Arena,  a  fellow-deputy,  who 
had  found  his  name,  imder  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  papers  of  Louis  XVJ. 
Having  retired  to  Corsica,  he  renewed  his 
political  relations  with  Paoli.  He,  was 
named  pre8ident  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  attorney-general  of  the  department. 
Four  months  later,  a  decree  of  the  con- 
vention commanded  liim  to  appear  at  the 
bar,  to  explain  his  conduct  and  that  of 
general  Paoli.  He  refused  to  obey,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Paoli,  invited  the 
English  to  take  possession  of  the  island. 
He  was  named  president  of  the  council 
under  the  new  government,  aiiit  after- 
wards secretary  ot  state.  In  this  situation 
it  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself 
opposed  to  numerous  enemies,  and  with- 
drew to  England.  He  afterwards  nt- 
taclied  himself  to  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  qnd  arrived  at  iUe  high- 
est diplomatic  honors.  In  the  latter  cam- 
paigns he  held  the  rank  of  major-general. 
In  1813,  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  the  prince-royal  of  Sweden,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He 
afterwards  accom{)anied  the  emperor  Al- 
exander in  the  campaign  in  Fnmce,  at  the 
commencement  of  1814.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  Louis  XVllI,  he  wus  apjiointed 
Russian  niinistcr-plenipoteutinry  to  the 
new  French  government.  He  quitted 
Paris  at  the  coiniiiencement  of  the  revo- 
lution of  March  20,  1815,  but  resumed  his 
functions  at  the  French  court  on  the 
return  of  the  king.  In  1817,  he  was 
made '  lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian 
service. 

PozzoLANA,  in  natural  history,  is  a  kind 
of  substance  formed  of  volcanic  ashes. 
When  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
Ume,  it  quickly  hiu-dens;  and  this  indura- 
tion takes  place  even  under  water.  This 
singular  property  of  becoming  petrified 
under  water,  renders  it  i)eculiarly  valu- 
able as  a  cement,  in  the  erection  of  moles, 


and  other  buildings,  in  niaritii 
tions. 

PozzuoLi;  tbe  ancient  Pute 
JSTapUSf  City  and  Environs  of,) 

Prado.   (See  Madrid.) 

PRADon,  Jean  Nicolas,  a  poet 
Rouen,  died  at  Paris  in  1696.  1 
dies  were  received  on  their  firs 
ance  with  great  applause,  and  gi 
the  friendship  ot  distinguishod 
among  whom  were  St.  Evrei 
Mad.  de  S^vign^.  Pradon  even 
to  apjiear  as  a  rival  of  Racin 
attempted  a  tragedy  on  the  san: 
on  which  the  latter  had  alread 
His  PfUdre  et  HippolyU  was  br 
in  1G77,  and  for  some  time  wa 
preferred  to  that  of  Racine ;  but  i 
long  forgotten.  His  Regulus  an 
lane  are  more  known.  Hoik 
Pradon,  who  was,  indee<I,  a  vi 
rate  poet,  and  extremely  ign< 
arrogont,  the  subject  of  his  sal 
dramatic  pieces  were  published 
1744. 

Pradt,  Dominique  Duibur 
merly  archbishop  of  Malinef%  ( 
bom  at  Allanches,  in  Auvergne 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  poi; 
ters  of  the  day,  was,  iKffore  tli 
tiou,  grand  vicar  to  the  cardinal  ai 
of  Rouet>.  As  a  deputy  from  i 
of  Normandy  to  the  constituent  < 
he  was  a  more  violent  royalist  I 
the  abb^  Maurj'.  On  tlie  diaso 
tiie  ossembly,  Pnidt  signed  the  f 
the  right  side,  left  Fmnce,  oiid 
Miinster,  where  he  became  ki 
prince  Galiilzin.  In  1798,  he  p 
anotiymously,  UAididott  dii  Co 
Rastadty  and  nfterwards  La  I 
sa  JS/eutralUi,  two  pamphlets,  v 
tnictcd  attention,  and  in  wliic 
warmly  opposed  the  peace  witii 
can  France.  After  the  18th 
maire,  he  returned  to  France.  ' 
work  which  he  pubHshetl  in  that 
Les  irois  Jigts  des  Colonits,  in  v 
advocated  their  entire  freedom,  : 
little  encouragement.  Nearly  de 
means,  he  apphed  to  his  relation, 
Duroc,  by  whom  he  was  pres 
the  emperor.  The  latter  was  « 
pleased  with  his  conversation, 
conferred  on  tlie  abb^  the  |K)st  df 
almoner.  He  was  present  at  Uk 
tion  and  consecration  of  the  emp 
was  named  bnron  and  l)ishop  of 
The  (>ope  himself  consecrated  b 
accom|)anied  the  em|)eror  to  his 
tion  at  Milan,  and  in  1808  to  1 
where  his  services  were  requki 
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I7  with  Eflcoiquitz.  In  1809,  he  re- 
'id  the  archbishopric  of  Malines;  in 
1,  he  was  employea  in  the  negotiationd 
1  the  pope  at  Savona,  and,  in  1612,  the 
tortant  embasffv  to  Warsaw  was  in- 
ted  to  him.  From  this  place  he  was 
en  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
r  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia, 
dt  has  given  a  history  of  this  embassy, 
of  Napoleon's  return,  in  his  Higtaire 
Vm^nAaasadt  dang  le  Grand-duchi  dt 
(1815),  which  passed  through 
It  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
stmt  languages ;  but  its  satirical  tone  b 
suitaUe  for  history.  lie  fell  into  dis- 
se,  lost  his  place  as  almoner,  and  was 

rd  to  retire  to  his  diocese;  but  in 
he  returned  again  to  Paris,  for  the 
pose  of  taking  part  in  the  restoration, 
the  negotiations  connected  with  it 
)  provisional  government  assigned  him 
important  post  of  chancellor  to  the 

00  of  honor.  He  soon  after,  however, 
^  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  and  re- 
ned  there  during  the  hundred  days, 
sr  the  second  restoration,  Macdonald 
aved  the  post  of  chancellor  to  the 
on  of  honor.  From  that  time,  De 
dt  has  not  held  any  office.  He  ^vo 
liii  claims  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ma- 

1  ibr  a  pension  of  10,000  francs  from 
king  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  1815, 
has  written  Du  Congrha  dt  Vienne; 
a  kitlorique  sur  la  Reaiauraiion  de  la 
mta  en  France;  Des  Colonies  ei  dt 
Bholvtion   aduelU   de  Fjlmirique; 

quairt  Qmeordais;  U Europe  aprh 
On^gr^  (PAix-la-Chapdle ;  Le  Con- 
I  Cadshad  (2  vols.)  ;  De  la  FUvo- 
PR  ie  PEspagne  ddeses  Suites  (1S20)  ; 
it  CaUekumt  h  P  Usage  des  Frangais 

k$  Affairts  dt  lew  Pays  (1820) ;  De 
fUrv  dt  la  Loi  des  iiedions  (1820). 

was  prosecuted  as  a  seditious  wri- 
,0B  account  of  this  last  publication. 
■  trial  excited  a  great  sensation  in 
both  on  account  of  tlic  circum- 
Bees  of  the  case,  and  of  the  brilliant  elo- 
anee  displayed  by  him,  and  his  advo- 
^  OupiOy  in  consequence  of  which  he 
•  aoquitted.  See  the  Proces  compUt 
H»  ie  Pradt  pour  son  Ouvrage  sur 
fSitfv  de  la  Loi  des  Hedions  (1820). 
IdSl,  he  was  again  obliged  to  appear 
iVB  the  tribunal  of  the  police  correchoiP- 
t^at  Paris,  on  account  of  an  article  in 

ConsHiuiiormd  of  October  14Ui,  reU 
%  to  the  congress  at  Verona,  enti- 

Mam  CongrU.  He  was  defended  by 
advocate,  and  was  acquitted.  This 
Bh  WM  directed  against  M.  de  Bonald, 

adfiuBoed  the  opinion,  that  if  France 
27 


had  declared  herself  for  the  constitutions 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  she  would 
have  had  a  population  of  nfty  millions  for 
her  allies,  and  might  thus  have  regained 
the  influence  which  she  had  lost  in  Kih- 
rope  by  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
Pradt*s  work  De  laGr^ce  dans  ses  RoppofiM 
avte  PEurope  (Paris,  18221  which  con- 
tained much  truth,  though  little  that  .was 
new,  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In 
this  work  he  maintained  that  a  new  Greek 
kingdom  would  present  an  additional 
check  to  the  great  powers,  that  Europe 
could  not  trust  the  delivery  of  Greece  to 
Russia,  &c.  Soon  after  appeared  his 
Examen  d'un  Plan  pr^senti  aux  Cortis 
pour  la  Reconnaissance  de  PIndeptndence 
de  VAnUriqut  Espagnolt  (Paris,  1822). 
About  the  same  time  this  indefatigable 
author  wrote  the  ParalUUs  de  la  Puts- 
sance  Angkase  et  Russe  relativemeni  h 
VEuropej  suivis  d'un  Aperpi  sur  la  Grice 
(1823),  in  which  he  advanced  the  opinion 
that  there  were  only  two  states  (Ensland 
and  Russia)  in  Europe  that  were  really  in 
full  possession  of  their  independence,  and 
in  a  condition  to  adopt  an  active  policy  in 
their  conduct  towards  other  states,  which 
had  nothing  left,  but  the  altemadve  of 
joining  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
powers,  and  that  France,  in  particular, 
must  follow  the  British  system.  In  1824, 
De  Pradt  published  UEurope  d  PAnU- 
riquc  en  1822  d  1823  (2  vols.))  the  thiiti  of 
his  works  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
gives  a  historical  view  of  the  principles  of 
government  in  the  old  qpd  new  wonds,  er- 
roneously considering  European  politics 
as  composeil  of  the  struggle  between  ab- 
solute and  constitutional  monarchy.  In 
his  work  De  la  France^  de  PEmigraHon  d 
des  Colons  (Paris,  1825),  he  declares  him- 
self against  granting  an  indemnity  to  the 
imigris^  altliough  he  had  himself  been  one 
of  the  number.  His  later  writings  are, 
UEurope  par  Rapport  h  la  Grke  d  hla 
Reformation  de  la  Turquie  (Paris,  182G); 
and  Garaniis  h  demander  h  PEspagne 
(Paris,  1827];  in  which  he  maintains  the 
necessity  ot  abolishing  the  monastic  or- 
ders. Veri)osene8s  and  repetition  are  the 
faults  of  his  style,  and  his  views  are  too 
partial  and  shallow.  His  motto  is,  Le 
genre  humain  est  en  marchty  d  rien  ne  le 
fera  ritrograder. 

Pr£tor,  Prutoriaks.  (See  Prdor^ 
Pretorians.) 

Praga  ;  a  fortified  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  (waywodeship  of  Masovia),  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  opposite 
Warsaw,  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  suburb.   It  is  connected  with  War- 
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flaw  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  contains 
3000  inhabitants.  Ailer  the  battle  of  Mac- 
ziewice,  in  which  Kosciusko  (q.  v.)  was 
made  prisoner  (October  10, 1794),  Suwa- 
roff  advanced  against  Praga,  the  last  bul- 
wark of  Poland,  into  which  20,000  men 
had  thrown  themselves.  Zajonczek  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  garrison, 
SO,pOO  strong,  which  occujned  a  fortified 
camp  before  Praga.  November  4,  Suwa- 
roff  stormed  Pr^ga,  which  was  taiten,  af- 
ter a  most  bloody  fight :  13,000  Poles  cov- 
ered the  field  of  battle  ;  more  than  2000 
perished  in  the  Vistula,  and  14,680  were 
made  prisoners.  Besides  this  loss,  a  great 
number  of  jjeasants,  women,  old  men, 
children  and  iBfiints,  perished  in  the  con- 
flict and  during  the  pillage.  The  Russian 
loss  was  trifling.  Suwaroff  (q.  v.)  wrote  to 
the  empress  from  the  field  of  batde,  Hur- 
rah !  Praga !  Suwaroff*  f  and  was  an- 
swered as  laconically,  **BrBVo!  General 
field-marshal"  He  entered  Warsaw  on 
the  9th ;  and  the  last  partition  of  Poland 
(1795)  was  the  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
rraga.   (See  Wlarsauf.) 

Pragmatic  Sanction.  (See  Sanetionj 
Prtigffiaiic) 

P&AOUE  (in  German,  Prog') ;  capital  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Moldau ;  orchiepiscopol 
see;  lat  50P  5'  N. ;  Ion.  14**  24'  E.;  fifly- 
fbur  leagues  north-west  of  Vienna ;  poou- 
lation  (including  the  garrison,  12,354 
stronff)  117,059,  of  whom  7400  are  Jews, 
and  tne  remainder  principally  Bohemians 
(see  Bohemia)  and  Gennans.  Prague 
contains  forty-six  Catholic  and  two  Prot- 
estant churches,  eleven  male  and  four  fe- 
male monasteries,  nine  synagogues,  and 
six  hospitals.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  moat,  and  divided  by  the  Moldau  in- 
to two  unequal  parts,  which  are  united  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridee  of  sixteen  arches, 
1900  feet  in  length,  n  consists  of  four  di- 
vinons :  the  old  city,  comprising  the  Jews' 
quarter,  and  the  new  city,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  Hradschin  and 
Little  I^iague  (Kleinseite)  on  the  left  bank. 
To  the  south  of  Prague  lies  Wiiwliehrad, 
an  old  citadel,  well  rortified,  and  contain- 
ing an  arsenal.  Althou^  Prague  is  well 
fortified,  the  works  are  too  extensive,  be- 
sides being  commanded  by  the  neighbor^ 
ing  heights,  to  sustain  a  \one  defence. 
The  streets  are,  in  generalystraight,  regular- 
ly laid  out,  well  paved,  and  provided  with 
footpaths.  The  new  city  contains  the 
handsomest  streets  ;  the  houses  are  most- 
ly built  of  stone,  in  a  neat  style,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  deserve  the  name  of  palaces. 
Among  them  is  the  palace  of  the  fimious 
Wallenstein  (q.  v.),  which  is  one  of  (he 


principal  ornaments  at  the  ci^. 
are  a  number  of  handsome  squai 
many  elegant  public  buildings, 
which  are  the  town-house  and  t 
Gothic  cathedral,  containing  the  t 
several  Bohemian  kings,  and  of  g 
Nepomuk.  (q.  v.)  The  univeraity 
ed  m  the  old  city,  is  the  oldest  in 
ny  ;  it  was  founded,  in  1348,  bv  i 
peror  Charles  IV,  and  until  1409  ^ 
most  flourishing  condition;  but, 
^ear,  the  interrerence  of  the  govc 
m  religious  matters  caused  the  m 
of  several  thousand  foreignera,  j 
consequent  establishment  of  new 
sities  at  Leipsic,  Ingoldstadt,  Rooti 
Cracow.  The  number  of  pro^ 
the  univermte  of  Prague  is  forty-f 
students,  1500  ;  the  hbraiy  com 
100,000  volumes,  and  4000  man 
in  the  ancient  and  in  Sclavonic  lit 
There  are  several  other  literary  i 
entific  institutions,  as  thnae  ffynon 
acadenw  of  science,  &c.  1^  m 
tures  of*^  Prague  are  not  very  im] 
they  are  linen,  cotton,  silk,  hats.  Si 
government  has  here  a  great  mam 
of  arms,  and  tobacco  works.  It 
centre  of  the  Bohemian  commer 
of  a  considerable  transit  trade, 
thirty  great  commercial  houses, 
half  are  Jewish.  The  general  app 
of  the  city  is  poor ;  the  lower  cla 
in  a  miserable  condition.  Pragu< 
birthplace  of  Jerome  (q.  v.),  tlie 
of  Huss.  (q.  V.)  In  the  fifteenth  < 
it  was  troubled  by  the  persecutioni 
Hussites.  In  l(SiO,  tlie  elector  \ 
who  had  been  elected  king  of  Boh 
the  nation,  was  defeated  by  the  c 
ill  the  battle  on  the  White  m 
( Weisstr  Berg\  two  miles  from 
(see  Bohemia);  and,  in  1757,  the  c 
bombarded  by  Frederic  II  (the  G 
Prussia. 

Prairial.  (See  Calendar,  voL 
403.) 

Prairie  (a  French  word,  sign 
meadow) ;  used  m  the  U.  States  t 
nate  the  renuukable  natural  mead 
plains,  which  are  found  in  the  Mu 
Valley.  Flint  ( Geography  of  the  ^ 
States)  classes  the  prainep  unde 
heads: — 1.  the  heaihy,  or  frusAy, 
have  springs,  and  are  covered  wii 
shrubs,  bushes,  grape-vines,  &i 
common  in  Indiana,  lUinois  and  ] 
ri.  2.  The  dry,  or  rdling,  generall 
tute  of  water,  and  almost  all  ve{ 
but  grass.  These  are  the  most  c 
and  extensive  ;  the  traveller  may 
fi>rdays  in  these  vast  and  neavf 
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widMNit  wood  or  water,  and  see  no 
dgect  riwiu:  above  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
aoD.  In  this  kind  of  pirairies  roaui  iin- 
mense  herds  of  bisons.  3.  The  alluvial 
or  wd  prairies  fonn  the  tliml  and  smallest 
^ririoD  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  rich 
vagetatioii,  and  have  a  black,  deep  and 
ftiSble  soi^  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  They 
ire  well  adapted  for  wheat  and  maize,  in 
the  jiroper  climates.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
thev  are  covered  with  tall,  rank  gras8,  and, 
fa  the  rainy  season,  are  frequently  over- 
Bowed,  or  contain  numerous  )nn)1s  collect- 
Bd  in  small  basins,  witliout  outlets,  the 
VMen  of  which  therefore  pass  oif  solely 
iy  evaporation. 

pKikSS.   (See  Quartz.) 

Prater  ;  the  most  fiirnous  promenade 
£  Vieiuia.   (See  Vienruu) 

Faaxitelbs  ;  one  of  the  greatest  sculp- 
an  of  Greece.  (See  Sculpture.)  lie  car- 
led  the  art  to  such  perfection  tliat  a  Greek 
KMgnun  on  his  Niobe  says,  "  The  goda 
nangeduifi  to  stone,  but  I^iLxiteles  re- 
Kicma  me  to  life."  Praxiteles  and  his 
ootemporaiy  Scopas  united  grandeur 
ritli  grace  ;  and  witli  them  (about  3(>4  B. 
/.)  b^pns  the  period  of  the  beautiful  st\'lo 
n  Btauiaiy.  The  former  also  worked 
n  bronze,  but,  according  to  Pliny,  he  wos 
Doat  Bucceasful  in  mart>lc.  Pliny  [Hist. 
Vht,  Ub.  36,  c.  4,  5)  gives  a  list  of  his 
■incipel  works,  which  were  statues  of  the 
nda.  The  finest  is  said  to  have  been  the 
JoidiaD  Venus,  whom  he  was  the  first  to 
vpfeeent  naked.  Accorduig  to  tradition, 
be  celebrated  courtesans  Cratina  and 
Pbryne  (q.  v.)  served  as  models  for  it. 
Hue  Venua  is  represented  with  a  smiling 
KWDteuance,  and  in  the  attitude  of  havuig 
flft  die  bath,  or  risen  from  the  sea.  This 
Mue  was  frequently  copied.  His  Coan 
ITeniui  was  nude  down  to  the  hips.  In 
B6tiigef^  opinion,  the  Venus  de*  Medici 
weeinblea  the  Cnidian  Venus  only  in  the 
MMition  of  the  left  hand ;  but  the  Cafjito- 
Ittie  VeuuB  is  considered  as  a  copy  of  it 
^See  Venugk)  The  group  of  Niobe  now 
B  eziflteoce,  which  is  also  attributed  to 
Soc^na,  aeems  to  have  been  tlie  produc- 
tion of  different  times.  His  two  stames 
of  Cupid  were  also  celebrated.  One  of 
Afm,  which  was  placed  in  tlie  temple  of 
Mipid  at  Thespia,  and  a  statue  of  a  satvr, 
irliich  was  called  pcribodot  (the  for- 
bmedk  were  considered  by  Praxiteles, 
leeanunir  to  Pausanias,  as  his  finest  works. 
An  excellent  copy  of  the  latter,  discover- 
ed in  a  villa  of  the  em|>eror  Antoninus,  is 
in  the  Muno  Pio'Clementino.  Among  iiis 
worka  w«n  also  statues  of  Diana,  Ceres, 
Bicehni^  itc^  in  marble,  and  in  bronze, 


which  served  as  models  to  succeeding  art- 
ists. 

Pratee,  Attitudes  or.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  like  all  other  heathen  na- 
tions, extended  their  hands  whenj)raying, 
since  they  prayed  to  receive.  This  an- 
cient mode  of  praying  was  at  firet  follow- 
ed by  the  Cluristiuns ;  but  they  afterwards 
changed  it,  extended  tlie  anus  in  tlic  form 
of  the  cross,  to  represent  the  cnicifixion 
of  the  Savior.  They  were  therefore  often 
obliged  to  have  tlioir  anns  supported  for 
houns,  during  which  their  prayers  lasted, 
by  their  servants.  They  aftcrwanls  cniss- 
ed  tlieir  amis,  and  tlius  imitated  the  Ori- 
ental expression  of  submission  and  humil- 
ity. It  then  l)ecame  the  jvactic^}  to  cross 
tlie  hands,  which  was  finally  changed  to 
the  present  custom  of  clasping  them — an 
attitude,  in  ancient  times,  expressive  of 
tlie  most  profound  grief  and  submission. 
Among  many  nations  (for  instance,  tlie 
modem  Greeks),  it  is  customary  to  tiim, 
in  prayer,  towards  the  east,  as  the  region 
of  the  holy  sepulclire. 

Preadamites  (from  the  Latin  prtB^ 
before) ;  tlioc^o  men,  or  generations,  who, 
according  to  some,  inhabited  the  earth 
previous^  to  the  Adamitic  creation.  By 
some,  therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  Adam 
was  not  the  first  man ;  and  Isaac  Peyrer 
(1655)  maintained  tliat  the  Jews  were  de- 
scended from  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
Gentiles  from  tlie  Preadamites.  The  term 
prtadamitic  is  also  applied  to  the  remains 
of  tlie  primitive  world. 

Prebe.nd  ;  a  yearly  stipend,  paid  from 
tlie  funds  of  an  ecclesiostical  establishment, 
as  of  a  cathedral,  or  collegiate  church. — 
Prebendary  is  the  person  who  has  a  jireb- 
cndi  A  8im[)le  prebend  has  no  more 
tlian  the  revenue  which  is  assigned  for  its 
sup[M>rt ;  but  if  tlie  prebend  has  a  jurisdic- 
tion annexed,  the  prebendary  is  styled  a 
dignitary.  Prebendaries,  as  vuch,  have 
no  cure  of  souls,  and  therefore  a  prebend 
and  a  ]>arochial  benefice  are  not  incom- 
patible promotions. — ^Tho  prebendal  stall 
IS  the  seat  of  the  prebendanr  in  tlie  church, 
into  which  he  is  inducted  by  the  dean  and 
chapter. 

Preble,  Edward,  commodore  of  the 
American  navy,  was  bom  Aug.  15, 1761, 
in  that  part  of  Fahnouth  in  Casco  bay 
which  is  now  Portland,  in  Maine.  From 
early  childliood,  he  discovered  a  strong 
disi)oeition  fur  |>erils  and  adventures,  and 
a  firm,  resolute  and  persevering  temper. 
His  first  voyage  was  to  Euro])e  m  a  letter 
of  marque,  captain  Frend.  About  the 
year  17/9,  he  became  midshipman  in  the 
state  £>hip  Protector,  twenty-six  guns,  cap- 
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tiiin  John  Foster  Wiliiams,  which,  in  her 
first  cruise,  captured  the  Admiral  Duff, 
an  English  letter  of  marque  of  thirty-six 

Sins,  but,  in  her  second,  fell  in  with  a 
ritish  sloop  and  frigate,  and  was  taken. 
The  principal  officers  were  carried  to 
England ;  but  Preble,  by  the  intemt  of  a 
friend  of  his  father,  obtained  his  rdease  at 
New  York,  and  returned  to  his  fiiends. 
He  next  entered  as  first  lieutenant  on 
board  the  sloop  of  war  Winthrop,  captain 
Little,  and,  while  in  tliat  capacity,  boarded 
and  cut  out  an  English  anned  brig  of  su- 
perior force,  lying  in  Penobscot  harbor, 
under  circumstances  which  gave  tlie  ac- 
tion great  ^clat.  Ho  remained  in  the 
Winthrop  until  the  peace  of  1783,  and, 
between  that  period  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war,  m  1796,  occupied 
himself  mostly  as  ship-master  in  vanous 
Yoyages.  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  nam- 
ed one  of  the  five  lieutenants  that  were 
first  appomted  by  the  government  of  the 
U.  States,  when  making  preparations  to 
resist  tlie  insults  and  injuries  of  the  rulers 
of  France.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1798 — 9,  he  made  two  cruises  as  com- 
mandant of  the  brig  Pickering.  The  next 
year,  he  received  a  captain^  coBOpnission. 
and  the  command  of  tne  frigate  Essex,  or 
thirty-six  guns.  In  January,  1800,  he 
made  a  voyage  in  her  to  Batavia,  whither 
he  was  sent  with  captain  James  Sever,  in 
the  Congress,  to  convoy,  our  homeward- 
bound  vessels  from  India  and  the  East 
The  day  after  leaving  port,  a  snow  storm 
came  on,  and  they  parted  fh)m  tlie  three  ves- 
sels under  convoy  out  On  the  12th,  in  a 
heavy  gale,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Congress, 
which  was  unfortunately  dismasted, 
and  obliged  to  put  back.  The  Essex 
pursued  tne  voyage  alone,  and,  after  wait- 
mg  a  suitable  time  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  the  Congress,  proceeaed  to  Bata- 
via. Before  and  after  arriving  at  Batavia, 
captain  Preble  made  two  cruises,  of  a  fort- 
night each,  in  the  bay  of  Sunda.  In  J  une, 
he  took  under  convoy  home  fourteen  sail 
of  American  merchantmen,  valued  at  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars,  and  protected 
them  until  they  were  out  of  danger.  Near 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  arrived  at  New 
York,  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  healtli ; 
and  he  continued  so  feeble  as  to  be  prc- 
rented  fi*om  assuming  tlie  commana  of 
the  Adams  fi>r  the  Mediterranean,  to 
which  he  was  appointed.  In  1803,  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  again  upon 
duty,  and,  in  May  of  that  year,  was  direct- 
ed to  take  command  of  the  fiigate  Consti- 
tution, then  lying  at  Boston,  and  get  her 
ready  for  sea.   m  June,  he  received  or- 


ders to  take  charge  of  the  squadro 
tined  to  act  in  the  MediterFanean  a 
as  it  should  be  prepared.  In  Augi 
set  sail,  and  reached  the  Medher 
the  ensuing  month.  In  that  statioi 
happy  union  of  prudence  and  ooei 
first  prevented  a  war  between  the 
ror  of  Morocco  and  the  U.  State 
next  brought  the  bashaw  of  Tri| 
terms  by  a  series  of  skilful  and 
bombardments.  Having  been  joii 
another  squadron,  under  the  eomin 
commodore  Barron,  his  senior  of&n 
obtained  leave  to  return  home,  i 
departure,  he  received  an  addrai 
the  officers  who  had  served  unde 
containing  the  strongest  expressk 
attachment  and  respect.  Congresi 
tlie  thanks  of  the  nation  to  hun,  i 
emblematical  medal,  which  were  pt 
ed  by  the  president  with  entphatk  < 
ations  of  esteem.  Afler  his  retu 
was  much  consulted,  and  employed 
govermneut  in  the  management  of  t 
val  concerns.  In  the  latter  part 
yeai-  1806,  the  health  of  comii 
Preble  began  to  decline.  He  was  at 
with  the  same  complaint — a  defail 
the  digestive  organs — under  which  1 
near  sinking  a  few  years  befbie. 
many  months,  he  struggled  with  tl 
order,  indulging  a  hope  of  m 
till  within  ten  days  of  his  death.  F 
that  he  received  no  relief  from  n 
skill,  he  determined  upon  trying  the 
of  a  voyage,  and  embariceil  in  a  j 
but  soon  returned  in  tlie  certitude  tJ 
end  was  near.  He  breatlied  h 
Aug.  25, 1807,  in  the  fort> -sevenil 
of  his  age.  The  appearance  of  comn 
Preble  was  commanding  ;  his  ff. 
were  strongly  marked,  and  his  a 
firm  and  erect.  In  the  exercise  of  a 
ity,  he  was  peremptory'  and  rigic 
though  he  made  himself  feared 
sometimes  fiiiled  in  restraining  tlic 
uosity  of  his  temper,  ho  alwaj-s  rctJ 
strong  interest  in  the  affections  of  h 
cers  and  men.  In  private  life,  Y 
kind  and  aftectionatc ;  a  fond  reloti 
a  kind  neighbor.  His  public  spii 
great.  lie  was  patient  of  labor,  i 
business  was  remarkable  for  exactzK 
despatch. 

Precession  or  the  Eqitinoxb 
very  slow  motion  of  them,  by  whici 
change  their  place,  going  fiiom  e 
west,  or  backward,  tn  antectdentia, 
tronomers  coll  it,  or  contrary  to  the 
of  the  .^gns.  The  pole,  the  sofedo 
equinoxes,  and  all  the  other  points  • 
ecliptic,  have  a  retrograde  niotioii,&i 
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eoMtantly  nMmnc  from  east  to  west,  or 
from  Ariee  towaxuB  Pisces,  &c^  by  means 
of  wlueh  the  equinoctial  points  are  carried 
frrther  and  fiurther  back  among  the  pre- 
eeding  ngns  of  stars,  at  the  rate  of  atx>ut 
SOf  each  year,  which  retrograde  motion 
il  can  the  precession,  recession  or  retraces - 
wn  Iff  the  equinoxes.  Hence,  as  the  stars 
WHun  immoYable,  and  the  equinoxes  go 
MMskward,  the  stars  will  seem  to  move 
unre  and  more  eastward  with  respect  to 
;  for  which  reason  the  longitudes  of 
11  Bm  Mub,  bong  reckoned  fixtm  the  first 
0^|K  of  Aries,  or  the  vernal  equinox,  are 
onfinually  increasing.  From  this  cause 
i  m  that  the  constellations  seem  all  to 
mere  changed  the  places  assigned  to  tliem 
J  the  ancient  astronomers.  In  the  time 
f  Hif^MTchus  and  the  oldest  astronomers, 
[w  equinoctial  points  were  fixed  to  the 
nt  iCan  of  Aries  and  Libra;  but  the 
igDB  do  not  now  answer  to  the  some 
loiiitt ;  and  the  stars,  which  were  then  in 
(Kgunctkm  with  the  sun  when  he  was  in 
Im  equinox,  are  now  a  whole  sign,  or  30 
bgrooB,  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  so  the  first 
tar  of  Aries  is  now  in  the  portion  of  the 
dipCic called  Taurus;  and  the  stars  of 
Pauiui  are  now  in  Gemini,  and  those  of 
in  Cancer,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
the  stars  which  rose  or  set  at 
my  particular  season  of  the  vear  in  the 
mam  of  Eudoxus,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  Pliny, 
b<^  by  no  means  answer,  at  this  time, 
bioir  deacripcions.  This  seeming  change 
if  place  in  the  stars  was  first  observed  by 
^naichuB  of  Rhodes,  who,  128  years 
L  found  that  the  longitudes  of  the 
tan  in  hia  time  were  sreater  than  they 
lad  besn  before  observed  by  TinK>chares, 
■id  than  ibej  were  in  the  sphere  of  £u- 
loBua,  who  wrote  380  years  B.  C.  Ptol- 
mgf  also  perceived  the  gradual  change  in 
lha  longmides  of  the  stars ;  but  he  stated 
lha  qnantitjat  too  Uttle,  making  it  but 
I?  in  100  yean,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
■D^  dff*  peryear.  Y-hang,  a  Chinese,  in 
Aa  year  79l,  stated  the  quantity  of  this 
ihaDge  at  P  in  83  years,  which  is  at  tlie 
mn  S[43V  per  year.  Other  more  mod- 
ttB  aatt'onomew  have  made  this  procovion 
mn  more,  but  with  some  small  oilSerences 
lom  each  odier;  and  it  is  now  usually 
Wdbd  at  ya  year.  All  these  rates 
^  deduced  mxn.  a  comparison  of  the 
ongitude  of  certain  stars,  as  observed  by 
don  ancient  aatronomera,  with  the  later 
iiamiona  of  the  same  stars,  namely,  by 
idwrtnirr  the  ftnner  fi!om  the  latter,  and 
ividing  toe  remainder  by  the  number  of 
mta  in  the  interval  between  the  dates  of 
be  ofaaarratioDB:  thus,  by  a  medium  of  a 
27  • 


great  number  of  comparisons,  the  quantity 
of  the  annual  change  has  been  fixed  at 
50i",  according  to  which  rate  it  will  re- 
quire 25,791  years  for  the  equinoxes  to 
make  their  revolutions  westward  quite 
around  the  circle,  and  return  to  the  some 
point  again.  The  ex]>lanation  of  the 
ph3rBical  cause  of  this  slow  chon^  in  the 
position  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  equinoctial  with  the  ecliptic, 
i)9  one  of  tlie  most  difficult  problems  of 
physical  astronomy,  which  even  Newton 
attempted  in  vain  to  solve  in  a  perfectly 
satinfiictoiy  manner.  Later  mathemati- 
cians, however,  as  D'Alcmbcrt,  Eulcr, 
Simpson,  Laplace,  have  succeeded  in  it. 
Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  say,  in 
general,  that  this  phenomenon  is  owin^  to 
tlie  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  which 
itselt  arises  fitwn  the  eiuth*s  rotation  on  its 
axis ;  for,  as  more  matter  has  thus  been 
accumulated  all  round  the  equatorial  parts 
than  any  where  else  on  the  earth,  the  sun 
iknd  moon,  when  on  either  side  of  the 
equator,  by  attracting  tliis  redundant  mat- 
ter, bring  the  equator  sooner  under  them, 
in  every  return  towards  it,  than  if  there 
was  no  such  accumulation.  This  subject 
is  treated  clearly  and  fiilly  in  the  22d 
book  of  Lalande*s  Astronomy  (3d  ed.,  Paris, 
1792 j ;  see,  also,  D'Alembert^s  RScherches 
sur  la  Precession  des  Equinoxes  (Paris, 
1749,  4to.) ;  and  Ferguson's  Astronomy 
(Brewster's  edition,  Edmbur^,  1821). 
Precious  Stones.  (See  Gems.) 
Precipitation.  (See  Cohesioni) 
Predestination.  (See  Grace^  and 
Calvin.) 

Prefectures.  Among  the  problems 
of  the  modem  policy  of  Europe,  there  is, 
perhaps,  none  more  important  than  the 
combination  which  should  take  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  towns 
and  districts,  between  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities.  In  the 
countries  of  Germany,  the  care  of  ceitoin 
public  matters,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  communities  in  their  general  as- 
semblies, under  the  superintendence  of 
their  bailifis,  counts  ana  princes,  was,  at 
an  early  period,  transferred  to  the  sove- 
reign and  to  the  stewards  of  the  princes ; 
and  only  here  and  there  have  any  traces 
been  preserved  of  an  older  constitution, 
which  certainly  once  existed  in  all  the 
Germanic  kingdoms,  but  has  nowhere  re- 
mained to  a  considerable  extent  except  in 
England.  For  all  that  relates  to  tlie  pres- 
ervation of  public  order  and  p^e,  the 
care  of  roads,  and  other  public  institutions, 
schools,  poor  rates,  primns,  &C.,  the  par- 
liament IS  there  the  supreme  authority, 
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which  must  determine  the  general  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  conducted,  and 
must  authorize  the  particular  establish- 
ments that  may  be  proposed.  In  the 
counties,  the  sheriff,  as  the  king^s  officer, 
is  only  the  guardian  and  administrator 
of  the  public  authoiity,  the  executioner  of 
the  royal  conmiands  and  judicial  sen- 
tences, with  power  to  call  out  the  posse 
eomttatus,  (q.  v.)  The  administration,  on 
the  contrary,  is  vested  chiefly  in  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  who  may  be  considered 
as  a  deputation  of  the  principal  persons  of 
each  county,  and  it  is  controlled  by  the 
grand  jury,  which  assembles  at  each 
court  of  assizes.  (See  AssixesA  Connect- 
ed with  this  independence  of  me  counties 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  in 
order  to  express  their  views,  wishes  and 
grievances.  (See  PditionJ)  This  is  se- 
ciured  and  completed  by  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  In  the  states  of  the  continent,  the 
separate  districts  have  ceased  to  govern 
^!lcm8elves,  and  have  come  under  the 
control  of  officers  appointed  by  tlie  gen- 
f  i  al  government ;  and  in  most  of  the  uer- 
nian  countries,  colleges  of  counsellors 
have  become  common  since  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  In  France,  a  similar  course  of 
tfain^  has  taken  place;  in  some  of  the 
provmces,  indeed,  the  constitution  of  the 
estates  was  retained,  and  in  others  local 
officers  (dus)  were  established  to  super- 
intend the  taxation ;  but  the  estates  in  the 
poys  iTUats  were  by  degrees  much  ro- 
stncted,  and  the  ^t(#  reduced  to  mere 
royal  officera.  Most  of  the  subjects  of 
country  police  wero  transferred  to  the  su- 
perior baUiwica,  royal  officers  and  parlia- 
ment; but,  as  the  conseils  du  roi  were 
more  and  more  developed,  not  only  did  it 
become  the  common  course  of  things  to 
prefer  petitions  to  them,  but  maitres  des 
rtquites  were  annually  sent  through  the 
provinces  to  examine  the  administration 
of  them  in  all  its  branches,  including  mil- 
itaiy,  judiciary,  financial  and  )X)lice  affairs. 
Henry  II  established  them,  in  1551,  as 
perpetual  overseers  in  all  (lie  provinces, 
ana,  under  Louis  XIll,  in  1C35,  diey  re- 
ceived the  name  of  intendMiis.  Their 
official  powers  were  more  and  more  en- 
larged. They  were  bound  to  uncondi- 
tional obedience  to  the  ministers,  and 
could  be  recalled  at  any  time.  To  their 
functions  belcmged  the  proportional  as- 
sessment of  taxes,  the  levying  of  soldiers, 
and  their  removal,  the  procuring  of  sup- 
plies for  the  army  and  the  royal  magazines, 
the  keeping  of  roads,  bridges  and  public 
edifices  in  repair,  the  care  of  the  conmion 
•QBcems  of  the  districts,  the  regulation  of 


die  trade  in  oorti  fiom  oob  provines  to 
another,  &c.   It  was  often  8ii|;geflled  tois- 
troduce,  instead  of  these  men,  mvetted  wiili 
such  arbitrary  powers,  a  coU^ial  adminii- 
tration,  a  part  of  whose  memben,  at  kM, 
should  be  chosen  by  the  provinces  thon- 
selves.   But  this  was  never  done;  sod 
thus  the  office  of  intendants  remained  tiB 
the  revolution,  and  the  abuses  of  their  sn- 
thority  contributed  not  a  little  to  produce 
this  catastrophe.   It  was  thereibro  one  of 
the  first  doings  of  the  national  conveniioD 
to  abolish  these  offices,  and,  instoad  cf 
them,  to  erect  in  each  de]iartnieiit  a  fOi- 
eral  administration,  whose  meniben  woe 
chosen  by  the  citizens.   A  direi^oiyof 
the  department  was  permanent :  a  good- 
cil,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  meet  emy 
year,  to  fix  the  expenditures  of  the  doMBi- 
ment,  to  audit  accounts,  and  to  ezercM  s 
degree  of  legislative  power  orer  the  affiut 
of  the  departmenL   A  nmilar  regulatiQB 
was  introduced  in  the  dkftri<sts  and 
towns.    But,  by  this  orgimizatioa,  fts 
power  of  the  govenmoent  was  mneb 
weakened,  and  the  authorities      the  de- 
partments often  came  ft>rwittd  in  openo|>' 
position  to  the  ministry.   It  was,  thov- 
«)re,  one  of  the  first  operations  of  Napokao, 
who  cannot  be  domed  to  have  possesNi 
an  extraordinary  sagacity  in  all  that  per> 
tains  to  the  mechanism  of  govenmieiil.  Id 
restore  the  intendants,  not,  however,  undtr 
this  odious  name,  but  under  the  aopells' 
tion  of  prefects.  This  was  accompl^edbf 
the  law  of  Feb.  17, 1800  (28  P1uv.,m 
VIII),  by  which  there  was  established  It 
each  department  a  prefect  (to  be  appoii* 
ed  and  dismissed  at  pleasure  by  me  fiii 
consul),  a  council  of  the  prefecture,  co^ 
sisting  of  3 — 5  mombers^  and  a  (geoed 
council  of  the  department*    The  la8t,aH 
appointed  by  the  first  consul,  was  to 
scmble  once  a  year  to  distribute  the  quoa 
of  the  departmental  taxes  among  the  di»> 
tricts  (arrondis8emenSyOrwideT'preSdebam\ 
to  fix  the  expenses  of  the  depaitment, » 
decide  on  remonstrances  respectiaK  a- 
cessive  taxation,  and  to  audit  t 
of  the  prefects  respecting  the  <  ^_ 
treasury.   But  it  seems  that  these  i 
ghiircMX  de  d^partement^  as  well  as  tte 
conscils  d'arrondissemerUj  were  tacitly 
ered  to  fell  into  disuse.    The  ptWacs 
are  intrusted  with  the  whole  organiaM 
and  management  of  the  police  eauMiA' 
ments;  but  the  punishment  of  ofieoHi 
against  the  poHce  regulations  bekngi  H 
particular  courts  not  under  their  conlid 
Within  this  sphere  of  action,  the  prefeei 
are  unchecked  :  the  sub-prefects, 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  districts,  ait 
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bject  to  their 'commands ;  and 
torities  of  the  communities,  as 
lie  justices  of  the  peace,  can  9et 
3  to  their  activity.  The  courts 
cognizance  of  any  matter  which 
idy  been  decided  by  an  act  of 
e  \arriU  of  the  prefects,  or  coun- 
le  prefecture),  even  though  the 
nay  have  exceeded  their  powers, 
It  act  has  been  avoided  by  the 
It  authorities.  By  means  of  tlie 
the  ministry  can  exert  a  great 
s,  not  merely  on  public,  but  alsia  on 
fiaiis.  Under  Napoleon,  the  pre- 
1  to  make  reports  of  the  rich 
of  their  departments,  in  order  to 
i  opportunity  to  the  favorites  of 
ent  to  address  them.  Legrave- 
$  Lactmes  dt  la  JUMaiion  Fran- 
IB  disclosed  a  number  of  abuses, 
I  the  prefects  invaded  the  private 
and  domestic  relations  of  the  cit- 
lowthe  administration  of  penal 
be  elections,  &c.,  were  managed 
according  to  the  purposes  of  the 
I,  is  notorious.  Tne  power  of  the 
however,  ceases,  at  least  by  law, 
«  a  legal  contest  arises  respecting 
:  of  administration ;  for  he  must 
h  cases  to  the  court  appointed  for 
qee,  the  council  of  tlie  prefectures, 
he  is  the  piesidcnt,  but  in  which 
aoly  a  casting  vote.  Under  the 
ice  of  this  court  fell  all  disputes 
ig  the  taxation  of  particular  indi- 
respecting  contracts  for  supplies, 
mitswitli  the  state  fer  building, 
imification  of  those  who  ha?e  had 
p  any  thing  to  the  public,  or  have 
iired  by  the  contractors  fer  public 
K^ether  with  injuries  sustained 
contests  respecting  anv  of  the 
^main8,  &c.  Tlie  appeals  against 
1008  [aniUa\  lie  to  the  council  of 
kgainirt  the  decision  of  the  minis- 
V  in  contested  matters  of  ndminis- 
omi^nts  must  be  submitted  to 
idl  of  state;  but  in  matters  not 
^memorials  alone  against  the  pre- 
Krte  laid  before  the  ministers,  and 
ili  against  the  ministers  must  be 
d  immediately  to  the  king.  The 
md  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
rai,  and  the  destruction  of  free- 
I  independence  in  the  administra- 
letowioships,  all  parties  in  France 
I  cenauring.  But  how  arbitrary 
ind  jMrtiui^  may  be  banished 
)  adminiflCrauon  of  the  prefects,  so 

0  deprive  the  government  of  its 

1  eneiigy,  and  in  what  way  com- 
I  may  be  reinvested  with  self-gov- 


ernment, are  questions  respecting  which 
the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 

pREoivAif  CT ;  the  state  of  a  female  who 
is  with  cliild.  Pre^ancy  begins  at  the 
moment  of  conception,  and  ceases  with 
that  of  birth.  During  pregnancy,  the  vital 
actiidty,  especially  of^the  womb,  which 
probably  receives,  a  few  days  after  con- 
ception, the  fecundated  vesicle,  increases. 
The  periodical  discharge  of  blood  censes, 
but  the  vessels  of  the  womb  become  en- 
larged, more  charged  with  blood,  longer 
and  straighter.  Its  cellular  substance  be- 
comes softer,  and  more  spongy,  the  sides 
thicker,  the  cavity  wider.  It  loses  the 
pear  shape,  which  it  has  when  not  im- 
precated, and  becomes  more  globular. 
It  sinks  during  the  two  first  months  of 
pregnancy  lower  into  the  pelvis,  but  after- 
wards rises,  and  becomes  larger,  until,  in 
the  eighth  month,  tlie  bottom  of  it  can  l>e 
felt  externally  in  the  region  of  the  stomacli. 
In  the  ninth  month,  it  sinks  again  some- 
what. In  these  chances  of  3ie  womb, 
the  embryo  (q.  v.)  developes  itself,  until  it 
has  reached,  in  the  fortieth  week,  a  sufB- 
cient  degree  of  maturity  to  be  able  to  live 
separate  fixim  the  mother,  when  the  birth 
takes  place,  and  pregnancy  is  at  an  end. 
But  the  vital  activity  is  increased  in  the 
state  of  pregnancy  not  only  in  the  womb, 
but  in  tne  whole  body,  with  healthy  and 
vigorous  women.  Pregnant  women  are 
bolder,  more  independent,  more  enter- 
prising, stronger  than  befere,  and  retain 
these  qualities  when  they  are  mothers. 
They  are  more  rarely  affected  by  conta- 

§iouB  diseases;  consumption  is  checked 
uring  pregnancy,  but  makes  the  more 
rapid  progress  after  its  completion.  Hys- 
teric women  feel  often  uncommonly  weD 
during  this  period;  the  gouty  are  freed 
from  their  attacks ;  some  become  uncom- 
monly fet.  On  the  other  hand,  this  state 
is,  with  many,  particularly  with  feeble, 
sickly,  delicate,  too  younff  or  too  old  wo- 
men, often  accompanied  by  a  great  many 
complaints,  ^hich  depend  upon  the  alter- 
ed state  of  the  systems  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  stomach  particularly  often 
suffers ;  hence  nausea,  ypmiting,  a  morbid 
loathing  of,  or  craving  fer,  particular 
dishes,  which  were  till  then  indifferent 
Pregnant  women  often  suffer,  also,  by 
wandering  pains,  particularly  in  the  teeth, 
and  by  coughing.  Much  inclination  ex< 
ists  in  the  body  to  inflammation  and  a 
heated  state  of  the  blood ;  the  veins  of  the 
.  feet  and  the  posteriors  are  swelled.  The 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  womb,  thus 
changed  in  situation  and  form,  not  unfre- 
quently  causes  irregularities  in  the  dis- 
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charges  of  the  urine  and  excrements.  All 
these  changes  serve  as  signs  of  pregnancy. 
Other  signs  are  the  grculual  and  regular 
changes  observed  at  the  o{)ening  of  the 
womb  by  intenial  examination ;  also  the 
state  of  the  breasts,  which  become  larger 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  which  a  miOcy 
substance  collects,  but  particularly  the 
change  of  color  round  the  nipple ;  lastly, 
the  motion  of  the  child  felt  by  the  mother 
m  the  second  half  of  tlie  period  of  preg- 
nancy, and  the  perception  of  different 
parts  of  the  foetus  by  external  and  internal 
examination.  It  is  very  important  to  de- 
termine the  fact  of  pregnancy  at  an  early 
stage;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  in  some 
coses,  particularly  in  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  because  there  are  a  number  of 
diseases  of  the  abdomen  which  are  attend- 
ed with  similar  symptoms.  Pregnancy 
itself  is  subject  to  a  number  of  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  course.  The  rules  laid 
down  to  prevent  injury  to  the  embryo, 
and  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  mother, 
have  reference  principally  to  air,  nourish- 
ment and  exercise ;  to  the  natural  desires 
and  preternatural  longings  (the  latter  must 
be  gratified  with  much  caution) ;  to  the 
passions,  which  must  be  carefully  restrain- 
ed;  to  the  imagiuation,  because  the  whole 
nervous  system  may  easily  become  over- 
excited ;  to  the  proper  allowance  of  sleep, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  dress,  which 
must  not  press  either  the  abdomen  or  the 
breast  All  injuries  from  over-exertion  or 
mechanical  causes  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  falls,  hfting,  blows,  &c.,  be- 
cause they  may  easily  occasion  abortions. 
During  pregnancy,  care  ought  also  to  be 
taken  that  the  breasts  are  fit,  afler  the 
birth  of  the  child,  to  nourish  it  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  abortions  take  place 
much  more  frequently  among  the  higher 
classes:  the  poorer  classes  in  populous 
cities  are  ouite  as  liable  to  them.  In  the 
country,  wnere  a  purer  air  keeps  the  body 
altogether  in  a  more  vigorous  state,  abor- 
tions occur  less  fimiuently.  The  advice 
of  experienced  female  friends,  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy,  is,  of  course, 
of  the  greatest  value;  yet,  in  almost  all 
countries,  certain  prejudices  exist  respect- 
uig  this  ini|)ortant  state  in  a  female's  hfe, 
and  the  advice  of  a  physician  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  The  internal  examina- 
tions mentioned  above  are  comparatively 
rare  in  England  and  the  U.  States ;  but, 
in  France,  Gennany  and  Italy,  if  not 
throughout  the  European  continent,  they 
belong  to  the  regular  course  of  medical 
attendance  in  the  state  of  pregnancy. 
Prehmte;  a  mineral  first  discpvered 


by  colonel  Prehn,  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  whom  it  owes  its  name,  h 
sometimes  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  its  primary  form,  but  more  gen- 
erally in  irregular  eight-aided  tables  aod 
low  six-sided  prisms.  Prehnite,  bewefo; 
is  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  botrroidii 
concretions,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  iargo, 
made  up  of  delicate  fibres ;  its  color  ii 
some  shade  of  yellow  or  green;  it  ii 
translucent,  shining,  and  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass;  specific  gravity  9.6  to 3;  ii 
melts  with  intumescence  into  a  pale  fleen 
or  yellow  glass,  and  consists  of  ailez  &J83, 
aluminedO.33,  lime  18.33,  oxide  onron&66» 
and  water  1.83 ;  it  belongs  to  trap  rocks 
and  sienite,  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
form  of  veins  and  geodes.  It  is  fiHind  is 
various  parts  of  the  world,  ami  comes,  n 
particular,  in  very  fine  pieces,  finom  Scot- 
land. In  the  U.  States,  it  occun  abcni- 
dantly  in  several  towns  In  Connecticui, 
but  is  found  in  the  greatest  p^rfectioD  u 
Farmington. 

Prelate;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cbiirch, 
those  spiritual  officers  who  exerc'Me  jum- 
diction  in  their  own  name.  These  were, 
originally,  only  the  bishops,  archbiibo|M, 
patriarchs,  and  the  pope.  The  cardinal! 
and  legates,  abbots  aiid  pnois,  also  ob- 
tained certain  privileges  of  juriadictioo  by 
grant  or  prescription.  In  the  Gennn 
empune,  previous  to  the  secularisacioiis  ai 
1803,  a  number  of  high  ecclesiastics,  who 
held  immediately  of  the  emperor,  bad  alw 
a  secular  jurisdicuon,  and  several  had  the 
princely  dignity,  with  a  seat  and  voice  m 
the  diets.  (See  J5^c(or,and  C^erman  Es^trf.) 
The  term  prdatei  is  oflen  used  merely  lo 
signify  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  chtircft.  i 

Premises.   (See  i^Uogitm.) 

Premium.   (See  BouiStf.) 

pREMOifSTRATsrfSEs  ;  s  religious  ordei. 
founded  in  the  French  bishopric  of  Lms. 
by  Norbert,  a  canon  of  Xanten  in  Cleves. 
who,  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  which  be 
manifested  as  archbishop  of  Magdebus 
(in  1127),  acquired  the  honor  of  caooDi» 
tion.  In  the  ibrest  of  Coucy,  in  a  ineadov 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  he  said,  by  Hctm 
{or^  montri,  fMratum  monsiraivm;  thcsn 
the  name  of  the  order),  he  collected  hs 
first  disciples  (1120),  and  gave  tbem  the 
rule  of  St.  Auffustine  with  some  additiooil 
rigor.  The  Premonstiatenses,  thefdbi«i 
consider  themselves  as  regular  csoosa. 
though,  by  their  constitution,  they  tff 
actually  monks.  Their  order  iocfcsmi 
rapidly  ;  several  nunneries  were  cfloh' 
lished  with  die  same  rigid  rules;  atfint 
(as  was  the  case  with  that  of  FoDterFW^: 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oioomkm 
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whose  revenueB  they^  were  sup- 
,  but  subseauently  at  a  distance 
bena,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  inter- 
inicatioii.  The  abbot  of  the  original 
teiy  Primontrt,  near  Coucy,  was 
I,  and,  with  three  other  abbots, 
I  the  great  council  of  the  fathers  of 
der.  The  order  was  introduced 
ngland  in  1146,  and  its  members 
fciere  r^larly  known  as  the  White 
s.  Before  the  reformation,  they  had 
lonasteriea,  among  which  were  500 
ies,  mostly  in  Germany,  the  Neth- 
i,  France,  England,  and  the  north 
rope;  but  the  reformation  dimin- 
his  tiumber,  by  more  than  one  half, 
sixteenth  century.  The  monas- 
in  Spain  attempted  to  revive  their 
ine  ID  1573,  by  uniting  in  a  strict 
wee  of  their  rules  ;  but  they  re- 
1  in  communion  with  those  of  the 
m  observance.  In  1630,  this  com- 
n  of  all  the  monasteries,  of  both 
was  confirmed  by  new  statutes.  In 
jbteenth  century,  the  order  had  no 
\  in  Italy ;  in  France,  it  had  forty- 
lonasteries  ;  the  nunneries  had  all 
eared.  It  now  consists  of  a  few 
I  in  Spain,  Poland  and  the  Austrian ' 
especially  in  Bohemia,  where  it  has 
one  of  its  handsomest  and  rich- 
•nasteries. 

POSITION  (from  propositus,  placed 
) ;  a  part  of  speech,  which  is  used 
m  the  relation  of  one  object  to 
nr,  and  derives  its  name  from  its 
usually  placed  before  the  word 
ezpressea  the  object  of  the  relauon. 
ne  languages,  this  relation  is  oflen 
ned  br  changes  of  the  tennination 
I,  without  the  use  of  a  preposi- 

:aoeATiTE  Couet.  (See  Court,  di- 
Ecdesiastieed  Courts.) 

EROOATfVES  OP  THE  IviRe  OF  ErG- 

(Sce  Great  Brilairul 
ISBURO  (Posonium  ;  m  Ifungnrian, 
y ;  in  Sclavonic,  Preashurek) ;  a 
;  Hungary,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
m6  name,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
le,  which  here  divides  into  several 
liesi,  and  is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge; 
» S'  N. ;  Ion.  IT  &  E.  It  is  buih  on 
overiooking  a  wide  plain  ;  the  walls, 
I  formerly  separated  it  from  the  sub- 
have  been  demolished ;  the  streets 
irrow,  steep,  and  only  in  part  ])aved. 
landsomest  streets  and  squares  are 
suburbs.  The  cathedral  dedicated 
.  Martin  is  a  large  building  in  the 
e  style;  in  the  chapel  of  St  John, 
to  it,  the  coronation  of  the 


kings  of  Huneaiy  formerly  took  place. 
The  castle,  wnich  served  as  a  barrack, 
was  burnt  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  its  walw  are  standing. 
Presburg  contains  seven  monasteries,  four- 
teen churches  (of  which  twelve  are  Cath- 
olic), one  ^nagogue,  several  hospitals, 
and  some  literary  institutions.  Popula- 
tion 32,026,  of  which  25,000  are  Catholics, 
5000  Lutherans,  and  2000  Jews.  The 
transit  trade  is  considerable,  and  there  are 
some  manufactures.  Presburg  was  the 
capital  of  Hungary  until  Joseph  II  mode 
Buda  the  capital.  The  peace  of  Presburg 
(concluded  Dec.  16, 1805,  between  Fran- 
cis, emperor  of  Grermany,  and  Napoleon), 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  (See  Austria,  and 
Austerlitz,)  The  German  emperor  ceded 
the  part  of^the  territory  of  Venice  acquired 
b^  the  peace  of  Luneville  (a.  v.)  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  acknowledged  the 
regal  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria  and  Wiirteml  *irg,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  elector  of  Baden  ; 
ceded  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  and  some  dis- 
tricts, to  Bavaria ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
Brisgau,  with  Constance,  to  Baden ;  and 
the  towns  on  the  Danube,  and  some  other 
portions  of  the  Suabian  possessions  of 
Austria,  to  Wfirtemberg.  For  these  ces- 
sions, Austria  received  some  indemnifica- 
tion. (See  Confederation  of  the  Rhine; 
and  consult  Schdll's  Histoirt  des  TVaOis 
de  Pair,  7th  vol.) 

Presbtteriaivs  (from  the  Scripture 
term  nptcpvrtpos,  elder) ;  those  Christians 
who  maintain  that  there  is  no  order  in  the 
church  superior  to  that  of  presbyters  or 
elders,  affirming  the  terms  npevpvrtpof  (elder) 
and  intoKonof  (bishop)  to  be  of  precisely  ihe 
same  import.  The  Presbyterians  believe 
tliat  the  authority  of  their  ministers  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  to  administer  the 
Kacniments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  imposition  of  the  bonds  of  tlie  pres- 
bytery (assembly  of  presbyters) ;  ond  ac- 
cordingly they  oppose  the  scheme  of  the 
Independent  or  Congregational  churches, 
with  the  same  argument  which  the  Epis- 
coi>alians  use,  while  they  differ  from  these 
latter  in  not  admitting  any  inequality  of 
rank  amon^  the  ministers  of  the  church. 
The  established  church  of  Scotland  is 
Presbyterian  ;  this  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
government  having  been  introduced  tliith- 
er  from  Geneva,  by  John  Knox,  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  reformer.  (See  Knox,  and 
Scoiland.)  The  doctrines  of  the  church 
ore  Calvinistic,  the  Westminster  confes- 
sion of  faith  being  the  suindard  of  the 
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national  creed,  which  all  ministerB  are 
required  to  subecribe.  There  are  four 
ecclesiastical  judicatories,  viz.  the  kirk 
session,  composed  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish  and  a  number  of  the  most  respect- 
able laymen ;  the  presbytery,  composed 
of  the  ministers  of  a  certain  district,  with 
an  elder  from  each  parish  ;  the  synod, 
consisting  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  a 
certain  number  of  presbyteries;  and  the 
general  assembly,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  presbyteries  (200  ministers 
and  156  elders),  and  of  the  universities. 
This  ia  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
and  meets  once  a  year.  The  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  the  U.  States  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Scodand. 
The  first  presbyteiy  was  organized  in  this 
country  m  1704,  by  the  association  of 
several  ministers  who  had  received  Pres- 
byterian ordination  in  Europe,  and  who 
agreed  to  govern  themselves  agreeably  to 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  (see 
Creed\  form  of  government,  book  of  dis- 
cipline, and  directory  for  worship.  The 
presbyteries  subsequently  formed  have 
been  organized  by  act  of  this  presbytery, 
or  some  superior  judicatory,  such  as  a 

rod  or  general  assembly.  In  the  niid- 
of  the  last  century,  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  divided,  by  a  schism,  into  the 
synod  of  New  York,  or  the  New  Lights, 
and  the  synod  of  Philadelphia;  but,  in 
1758,  the  two  bodies  met,  and  reunited 
themselves  into  one  synod,  entitled  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  first  general  assembly  met  in  1789, 
and,  in  1831,  it  comprehended  2253 
churches,  1801  ministers,  182,017  com- 
municants, embracing  a  population  of 
1,800,000  souls.  The  number  of  synods, 
in  1830,  was  nineteen ;  that  of  pres- 
byteries, ninety-eight.  The  theological 
seminaries,  under  the-care  of  the  general 
assembly,  are  three,  at  Princeton  (New 
Jersey),  Alleghany  town  (Pennsylvania), 
and  Wince  Edward  county  (Virginia), 
besides  several  synodical  seminaries. 

PaESCOTT,  Ohver,  wns  bom  at  Groton  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  April  27, 1731, 
of  a  highly  respectable  Euglish  family. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in 
1750,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine,  afler  a  due  course  of  study. 
The  condition  of  the  times,  however,  did 
not  allow  him  to  prosecute  his  profes- 
sional duties  uninterruptedly.  He  en- 
gaged actively  in  public  life,  and  received 
uom  the  government  many  appointments 
and  commissions.  In  the  militia  he  was 
successively  made,  by  the  king,  a  major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel.   On  the 


breaking  out  of  the  reTolutioD,  be  took  i 
deeded  part  in  favor  of  liberty,  and,  ■ 
1776,  was  appointed,  by  the  supreme  ei- 
ecutive  council  of  Maasachusetts,  bn^ 
dier-general  of  the  militia  for  tbe.coaii9 
of  Middlesex— a  post  the  duties  of  whick, 
joined  to  his  care  in  aiding  to  organii* 
the  town  committees  of  correepoodence  m 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  Irr^d, 
rendered  his  situation  one  of  great  labor. 
In  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
board  of  war.  In  1777,  be  was  elected  t 
member  of  the  supreme  executive  council 
of  the  state,  and  after  serving  in  tliat 
capacity  for  three  years,  declined  a  re- 
election. In  1778,  he  was  appointed  the 
thuxi  major-general  of  the  militia  through- 
out the  commonwealth.  In  1779,  he  wn 
made  judge  of  probate  of  wills,  ftr 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  retained  the 
office  until  his  death,  giving  universal  ntif' 
faction  by  his  urbanity  and  the  abk»  and 
correct  manner  in  which  he  diachai^ged 
his  duties.  In  1781,  he  was  named  the 
second  major-general  of  the  militia,  bat 
he  soon  tendered  his  resignation.  In  the 
same  year,  he  received  a  testimonial  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  character 
by  the  government,  by  receiving  from  it  a 
commission  "  to  cause  to  be  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  gaol,  any  person  wboia 
you  shall  deem  the  safety  of  the  commoe- 
wealth  requhes  to  be  restrained  of  hii 
personal  liberty,  or  whose  enhii^meitf 
within  the  commonwealth  is  dancermiB 
thereto.*^  Doctor  Prescott  also  held  sev- 
eral munici])al  offices,  and  took  an  actite 
part  in  tlie  public  btisinesB  of  his  town. 
He  died  at  Grotoo,  Nov.  17,  1804,  in  die 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  aae.  Doctor 
Prescott  was  distinguished  for  activity, 
colloquial  talents,  and  politenese  of  man- 
ners. As  much  time  as  be  could  span 
from  his  public  occupations,  he  devoted 
to  his  professional  duties,  and,  for  nearif 
half  a  century,  was  one  of  the  mo6t  popu- 
lar physicians  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
possessed  the  singular  faculty  of  sleeping 
on  horseback. 

Prescott,  William,  a  distingiiiriied 
revolutionary  officer,  was  bom  in  1 726^  at 
Goshen,  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Cape  fireton,  in  1758,  he  w»  a 
lieutenant  of  the  provincial  troops,  and  at- 
tracted, by  his  conduct  in  that  campaifiit 
the  notice  of  the  firitish  general,  vrho 
fcred  him  a  commission  in  the  reguhr 
armv,  which,  however,  he  decUned.  b 
1774,  when  the  stru^e  between  thew*- 
onies  and  the  mother  country  was  at  haai 
he  was  appointed  to  command  a  legiineH 
of  minute  men,  organized  by  the  prons* 
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igrai^  andy  on  receiving  nodce  of 
»ded  operations  of  geoeral  Gage 
Conconl,  marched  with  it  to  Lex- 
Before  he  arrived,  however,  the 
bad  retreated,  and  he  then  pro- 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered 
ly  that  Was  ordered  to  be  raised. 
Iter  part  of  bis  officers  and  men 
erio|  to  serve  with  him  for  the 
mpaign.  On  the  16th  of  June, 
B  was  ordered  to  Charlestown  with 
igiments,  and  directed  to  throw  up 
m  Bunker  bill.  On  reaching  the 
,  it  was  perceived  that  the  neigh- 
elevation,  called  BreeiPs  hill^  was  a 
iiitable  station ;  and  on  it  the  de- 
nrere  erects.  The  next  day,  as  is 
lown,  ffeneral  Howe,  with  a  force 
an  quadruple  that  under  the  orders 
Del  Preacott,  attempted  to  dislodge 
d,  after  a  contest  among  the  most 
ible  in  the  American  annals,  sue- 
in  effecting  that  object  with  im- 
km  Ck>lonel  Prescott  was  one  of 
to  leave  the  intrenchments  when 
ad  it  necessary  to  order  a  retreat, 
ofiered  to  the  commander-in-chief 
e  the  position  the  sameniffht,  if  he 
pve  him  two  regiments.  In  1777, 
gned  bis  command,  and  returned 
out  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
3  went  as  a  volunteer  to  the  north- 
ny  under  general  Gates,  and  was 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  This 
i  last  mihtary  service.  He  subse- 
aat  in  the  legislature  of  his  native 
r  several  vears.  He  died  in  1795, 
aeventieth  year,  highly  esteemed 
mergetic,  bmve^  and  patriotic  cit- 

icaiPTiON  ia  a  right  or  title  acquir- 
lae  and  time,  as  when  a  man  can 
o  other  title  to  what  he  claims, 
at  be,  and  thoae  under  whom  he 
have  immemorially  used  to  enjoy 
e  object  of  prescription  is  to  se- 

0  title  10  |»operty  to  him  who  has 

1  posBCPPion  of  it  for  the  term  fixed 
taw,  and  to  prevent  any  one  from 
iif  bit  poasenion  after  such  term 
md.  The  law  of  prescription  is 
ended  to  punish  the  indolence  of 
Ion ;  it  oniy  interprets  their  silence 
sent,  presuming  that  a  man  who 
I  to  assert  bis  right  for  a  long  se- 
veai%  gives  it  up.  Many  celebrat- 
nors^  as  Grotius,  Pufiendorff  and 
1^  have  maintained  that  the  law  of 
pcion  18  derived  finom  the  law  of 

It  fimna  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
By  the  civil  law,  things  movaUe 
I  aubjeet  to  prescription,  after  the 


exfriration  of  three  years,  and  a  possession 
during  ten  vears,  if  the  parties  are  present 
(that  is,  in  the  province),  and  twenty  years 
if  they  are  absent,  will  also  found  a  pre- 
scripaon  to  things  immovable,  if  the  pos- 
session was  honestly  obtained  at  first. 
(JviH,  hut.  lib.  li,  tit.  6).  Where  the  posses- 
sion was  maid flde,  a  prescription  or  thirty 
years  is  necessary  to  confer  a  title.  In  the 
code  of  Napoleon,  the  provisions  in  regard 
to  prescription  to  tilings  immovable  are 
similar.  In  some  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, prescription  does  not  avail  agiunst 
the  church,  if  short  of  a  hundred  years. 
In  the  English  law,  the  term  prtscription 
is  applied  only  to  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, as  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  &c 
A  prescription  is  distinguished  from  a 
custom  by  this,  that  custom  is  properly  a 
local  usage,  and  not  annexed  to  a  person ; 
such  as  a  custom  in  a  manor,  that  land 
shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son ;  but 
prescription  is  merely  a  personal  usage; 
as  that  Sempronius  and  his  ancestors,  or 
those  whose  estate  he  bath,  have  used, 
time  out  of  mind,  to  have  common  of 
pasture  in  such  a  close ;  for  this  is  a  usage 
annexed  to  the  person  of  the  owner  of 
this  estate.  By  the  law  of  England,  a 
prescription  must  have  existed  from  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  to  be  understood, 
not  merely  of  living  memory,  but  of  mem- 
ory by  means  of  records  or  other  written 
memorials;  and,  therefore,  where  there  is 
any  proof  of  the  original  or  commence- 
ment of  any  thing,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
prescription ;  unle8s4ndeed,the  commence- 
ment were  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
I,  for  then  it  is  considered  to  have  existed 
immemorially,  on  an  equitable  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Westminster,  1, 
which  limited  that  time  for  a  writ  of  right 
[Starkie  on  Evid^  1204.;  In  the  U.  States, 
It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  there 
can  be  a  prescription,  as  the  settlement  of 
the  country  was  within  the  timeof  memory, 
by  the  English  law;  and  it  has  been 
held  that  there  could  be  no  prescription  in 
this  country,  in  some  of  the  states.  In 
Massachusetts,  it  has  been  held,  that  the 
time  of  prescription  does  not  extend  fur- 
ther back  than  sixtv  yetua,  and  that  it  is 

Jiuestionable  whether  it  extended  back 
urther  than  forty  years.  (8  JPtcA:.  504.) 

President  ;  the  supreme  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  U.  States.  The  qualificationi^ 
powers,  and  mode  of  election,  of  this  offi- 
cer are  settlediby  article  II  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  first  section  of  which  was 
amended  in  1804.  (For  qualifications 
and  mode  of  election,  see  JEfedtbn;  see 
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also  article  Constitutions.)  By  section 
1st  of  that  article,  it  is  provided,  that  in 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation  or  disa- 
bility to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  ms  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
A  the  vice-president ;  and  the  congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation  or  inability  both  of  the 
president  and  vice-president,  by  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president, 
and  such  officer  shall  act,  until  tlie  disa- 
bility be  removed  or  a  [)resi(lent  be  elect- 
ed.'' In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the 
act  of  congress  of  March  1,  1792,  sec  9, 
declares,  that  in  such  case  of  vacancy,  the 
president  of  the  senate  pro  tenu  and  if 
there  he  none,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  shall  act  until  the  va- 
cancy is  supplied.  The  president  holds 
his  office  for  four  years,  and  it  is  provided 
by  law  (act  of  congress,  March  1,  1792), 
that  the  term  for  which  the  president 
and  vice-president  shall  be  elected,  shall 
begin  on  the  fouith  day  of  March  next 
succeeding  the  day  of  election.  The  first 
section  ot  Article  11  of  the  constitution 
also  provides,  tliat  ''the  presiilent  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a 
compensation  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  perio<l 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any 
other  emolutneut  from  the  U.  States,  or 
any  of  them."  Before  entering  on  the 
execution  of  his  office,  he  is  nMpiircd  to 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 
**  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affinn)  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  ray  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  States."  The 
flowers  of  the  president  are  fixed  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  Article  III,  in  tlie  following 
terms:  "The  president  sliall  l)e  cotn- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  U.  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  U.  States ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  res|)ective  offices,  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  U.  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  He 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  consent 
-of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two 
thinis  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and 
he  shall  nominate, and, by  and  with  ilie  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  bliall  ap- 
point ambassadors,  other  public  uiinisten 


and  consuls,  judges  of  tbe  supreme  com^ 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  U.  States,  wbw 
appointments  are  not  hereio  otherwin 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  esiab- 
iished  by  law ;  but  the  congres»  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  proh 
dent  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  iki 
heads  of  departmeut&   The  preridfltt 
shall  h^ve  power  to  fill  up  all  vacanciei 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate,  by  granting  commissions,  whidi 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  sef* 
sion."   Section  7  of  Article  I  requini 
that  ^  every  bill,  which  shall  have  posml 
the  house  of  representatives  and  the  «- 
ate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  pn- 
sented  to  the  president  of  the  U.  Ststei: 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  si^  it ;  but  if  sol, 
he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objectioiH^  to 
that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origistf- 
ed,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  hife 
on  the  journal,  and  proceed  to  recooBder 
it.   If,  af\er  such  reconsideration,  nro 
thinis  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  paatbc 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  tosetber  with  the  ob- 
jections, to  the  other  house,  by  wbicfa  ii 
shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  ip- 
proved  by  two  thirds  of  that  house,  ii 
shall  become  a  law.   If  any  bill  shall  sot 
be  returned  by  the  president  within  m 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  Ml 
have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  congress  by  tlK'ir  ad* 
joununent  prevent  its  return,  in  wbki 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law."  The  same  |vo- 
vision  is  extended  to  every  order,  retol-j- 
tion  or  vote,  to  which  tlie  concurrence  ol* 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatira 
may  be  necessnry  (excCpton  question  of»i- 
journmcnt).  The  duties  of  the  presideotare 
determined  by  Article  II,  section  3.  **H( 
sliall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  tlie  congrva 
infurtuation  of  tlie  state  of  the  Union,  auJ  / 
recommend  to  their  consideration  surii  1 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  uccessary  a»i  i 
expedient ;  he   may,  on   cxtiaorUiaarT  / 
occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  eiibt'  |. ' 
of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreemeBt  Ir  I 
tween  them,  with  respect  to  Uie  tiiueol'id-  y 
joumment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  sad  ^ 
time  as  he  shall  thmk  proper ;  he  shill  l^ 
ceive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ntf*  " 
isters ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  lam  bi 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  coroauioi 
all  the  officers  of  the  U.  States."  Aitll 
section  4,  provides  that  '^tlie  prcsiM  ^ 
vice-president,  and  all  civil  officeis  of  iM 
U.  States,  shall  be  removed  from  officeii  ^ 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of|  a*'  . 
son,  bribeiy,  or  other  high  ctiwa^  ^ 
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leanora.**  The  senate  has  the  sole 
to  try  impeaclmients ;  but  it  is  rc- 
by  section  3  of  Article  I»  that 
the  president  of  the  U.  States  is 
le  chief  justice  sliall  pretkle.  (See 
SlaUgf  and  Congress  of  the  United 
By  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
res  under  the  census  of  1820,  the 
r  of  presidential  electors  was  2(il  in 
toralcoUegea 

IS,  Correction  of  the.  (See 
ion  the  Press.) 
IS,  Laws  of.  (See  next  article.) 
IS,  LiBERTT  of  the  ;  tlio  Ubcrty 
ry  citizen  to  print  whatever  he 
3,  which  at  the  same  time  does  not 
I  his  heinfi:  amenable  to  justice  for 
ise  of  tins  liberty.  To  make  .  tlio 
of  the  press  real,  tvro  tilings  are 
li;  L  that  the  laws  against  its  licen- 
88  should  bo  pn.H;ise  and  clear  ;  2. 
sy  should  only  punish  what  is  really 
»  to  the  public  welfiu^e.  The 
igainst  treason  under  Tiberius, 
heresy   under  the  inquisition, 

irreverence  under  Catharine  II, 
conspuBcy  under  the  convention, 
infringements  of  the  royul  dignity, 
nteuipt  of  government,  in  various 
uro  very  indefinite,  and  allow  the 
t  tyjanny.  The  laws  for  punish- 
iscs  of  the  press  arc  generally  di- 
sgaiust  attacks  upon  tlie  govern- 
ir  its  officers,  upon  the  reputation 
viduals,  and  upo'n  good  morals  and 
I.  The  latitude  allowed  to  the 
»f  course  will  vaxy  with  circum- 
.  A  discussion  will  l>e  i)erniittcd 
sia  which  would  be  punished  in 
•  Discussions  of  certain  religious 
ire  considered  in  one  age  blusphe- 
vhile  another  age  esteems  them  in- 
As  to  charges  affecting  die  chur- 
r  governments  and  individuals,  wo 
Mcrve  that  the  freer  a  government 

leas  sensitive  it  is,  and  tlio  less 
e  are  the  |»ople  who  live  under  it. 
pie  are  so  indifferent  to  being  pub- 
xjken  of  as  the  Americans  and 
white  th^  Prussian  code  contains 
nwB  agaiaat  vcriwl  oflenccs.  (Sec 
.)  As  the  liberty  of  speech  is  un- 
ned,  and  printing  only  gives  per- 
le  and  circulation  to  what  might 
ly  spoken^newspapcrs,  for  instance, 
9  place  of  speeches  und  conversu- 
.  the  forums  of  the  petty  states  of 
ty),  the  right  of  printing  rests  on 
le  abstract  proundiai  as  tlie  right  of 
;  and  it  might  seem  strange  to  a 
unacquainted  witli  history^  that 
rahouki  be  subjected  to  a  previous 
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censorsliip  (q.  v.),  as  it  is  in  most  states, 
any  more  tlian  speaking,  and  that  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  sliould  ne  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitutions  of  most  free 
states.  But  when  we  look  to  history,  we 
find  the  origin  of  this,  as  of  many  other 
legwlative  anomaliea,  in  periods  when 
politics,  religion  and  individual  rights 
were  confusedly  intermingled.  It  is  only 
since  men's  view^  of  tlie  just  limits  of 

f[ovemmcnt  have  become  clearer,  that  the 
iberty  of  the  press  has  been  recognised  as 
a  right ;  and  to  England  we  are  particu- 
lariy  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  tliis 
principle,  as  of  so  many  otlier  bulwarks 
of  freedom,  though  the  Netherlands  pre- 
ceiled  her  in  tlie  actual  enjoyment  or  tbu 
liberty  of  the  press.  When  we  consider 
the  practical  ef  lect  of  the  censorship,  it  is 
no  more  defensible  on  that  ^ound  than  on 
the  ground  of  alistract  ngliL  In  what 
times  and  countries  have  morels  and  reU- 

gion,  and  the  reputation  of  individuals, 
cen  more  oiitmgcously  attacked  tlirough 
the  pres^  than  in  those  in  which  tlie  cen- 
sorship was  establislied  ?  We  are  fiir 
from  considering  the  Uberty  of  the  press 
as  without  evil  consequenccts ;  but  the  cen- 
sorsliip does  not  prevent  these  conse- 
quences, while  it  destroys  the  numberless 
l>enefits  of  an  unshackled  press.  But  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  properly  consdered, 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  question  of 
political  exi)pdiency.  Liberty  of  con* 
science  and  liberty  of  thought  are  rigbta 
siipi'rior  in  importance  to  any  objects 
which  full  under  the  head  of  ejqpcdiency. 
Kepi-esentativo  go^mmenta  are  empty 
forms  wiUiout  tno  hberty  of  the  press. 
The  free  discussion  of  all  |>olitical  meas- 
ures, and  of  the  character  of  public  aSi- 
cers,  is  of  much  more  consequence  than 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  legislative  asseni- 
Jjlies.  A  parlbment  would  bo  a  com]>ar- 
atively  small  check  upon  a  government, 
were  it  not  for  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
In  f::ct,  it  might  easily  be  made  an  instru- 
ment for  enforcing  oppressive  nicasui«s ; 
since  a  government  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  over  a  majority  of  such  a 
body  by  the  motives  of  ambition  and  ava- 
rice, wen;  it  not  for  the  control  exercised 
over  legislative  bodies,  by  a  free  press. 
Without  this,  publicity  of  discussion  in 
legislative  assemblies  would  be  of  little 
avail.  In  fact,  rcprescntati  ve  govcnimcnts, 
without  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  a 
iiiocker\\  This  lilierty  is,  indeed,  tiio  great 
saft'i^ijanl  of  aM  others;  and  a  wholb  dy- 
nasty wus  lately  prostratcil  in  a  struggle 
with  this  formidublo  |}owcr.  Polignac's 
Report^  which  caused  the  revolution  of 
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1830,  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  proving 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  a  minis- 
let's  ruling  in  opposition  to  public  opin- 
ion in  a  country  where  tlie  press  is  ti^e. 
(For  the  history  of  the  preas,  see  Censor- 
Mp.)  In  no  country  is  the  liberty  of  the 
press  so  complete  as  in  the  U.  States ;  not 
only  as  regards  the  laws,  but  in  respect  of 
public  opinion,  which  is  of  much  more 
importance.  An  individual  in  public  of- 
fice hardly  thinks  of  prosecuting  for  a 
libel,  however  outrageously  he  may  be  at- 
tacked. If  the  charge  is  noticed,  it  is 
generally  through  the  same  source  through 
which  it  was  made — the  press.  The 
freedom  with  which,  even  the  private  and 
domestic  affairs  of  a  candidate  for  any 
high  office,  from  the  president  downwards, 
are  discussed,  surprises  a  foreigner.  A 
law  was  passed*  which  made  it  an  of- 
fence punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  any  one  to  write,  print,  utter  or 
publish  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious 
writings,  against  the  govenimeni  or  either 
bouse  of  congress,  or  the  president  (act  of 
July  14, 1798^  but  it  expired  by  limitation 
in  1801.  In  France,  **cen0orship  can 
never  again  be  estabhshed,"  according  to 
the  addition  made,  in  1830,  to  article 
■eventh  of  the  cliarter. — In  England,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  soon  after  printing  was 
introduced,  was  regulated  by  the  king's 
proclamations,  proliibitions,  chartera  of 
license,' &C.,  and,  finally,  by  the  court  of 
star-chamber.  The  long  jmrlianient,  afler 
their  rupture  with  Charles  I,  assumed 
the  same  power.  The  government  of 
Charles  II  imitated  their  ordinances,  and 
the  press  did  not  really  become  free  till  the 
expiration  of  the  statutes  restricting  it  in 
1()94,  after  which  it  was  found  ini{K>s8ible 
to  pass  new  laws  in  restraint  of  it,  and  it 
has  remained  free  ever  since.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Books,  Censorship  of,  an  account  is 
given  of  the  n*gulalions  of  various  coun- 
tries for  restricting  printing,  and  the  sale 
of  printed  matter.  Where  the  govern- 
ment has  the  complete  control  of  either, 
no  liberty  of  the  press  exists.  In  other 
countries,  the  principal  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  press  arc,  1.  that  all  pret«cs 
must  have  a  license;  the  printers  must 
often  give  high  security  tor  their  loyal  be- 
havior, and  sonietitnes  even  take  an  oath. 
A  license  is  recjuired  both  in  France  and 
England  (in  the  latter  country  it  is  easily 
obtained ;  but  a  late  law  in  France,  since  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  tills  n^quired  very 
high  security).  2.  The  name  and  place  of 
residence  of  the  printer  nmst  be  niention- 
«  Commonly  called  the  gag-law. 


ed  on  the  title-page.  Tbis  is  the  cmbb 

England,  and  on  tlie  contineDt  of  Europe. 
The  printer  must  keep  a  list  of  all  iba 
he  pnnts,  and  some  copies  must  be  msi 
to  the  government  before  publication,  h 
France,  if  a  work  is  found  illegal,  a 
inal  process  is  instituted,  and  tbe  books 
are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  until  the  de- 
cision is  given.   Government  need  not 
prosecute  immediately,  but  can  at  ant  I 
time.   In  1817,  there  was  much  dehotr,  | 
whether  offences  of  the  press  ahoukl  be  I 
judgv^  by  tlie  assizes  (with  a  jury),  or  bf  f 
the  tribunauxde  police  correcHonneiU  (with- 
out a  jury).   The  hitter  opinion  prevailed, 
but  the     special  provisions,*'  added  ii  < 
1830  to  the  charter,  provide  for  a  trial  bf  - 
jury  for  offences  of  the  press,  and  iwlitid  - 
offences.   The  work  Code  des  hnprimem,  • 
JJbraxrtSy  iaivaxm  el  ArtisUs^  par  F.  .i  • 
Pi^  (Paris,  1816,  2  vols.),  contains  all  tbe 
French  laws  of  the  press,  to  the  date  d  '■ 
its  publication.    In  the  U.  States,  there  ii  ' 
no  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  priotiB|.  ' 
Any  man  can  print  and  circulate  wbater- 
cr  he  chooses,  and  is  only  answemble  if 
the  matter  itself  is  illeg^.    What  pulit 
cations  are  [lunishable  in  the  U.  SiMa 
will  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  state  n 
which  they  appear.   In  the  slave-holdin; 
states,  publicauons  of  a  tendency  to  ei* 
cite  commotions  among  the  blacks,  d 
course,  ore  liable  to  punishment. 

Press  of  Sail  8ifi:uifies  as  much  nil 
as  the  tlien  state  of  the  winti,  Scc^^t^ 
permit  a  ship  to  carry.  (See  AorigofMS 
and  Ship.) 

PRESS-GA?fG  ;  the  name  given  in  Enr 
land  to  a  dcmchment  of  seamen,  «bo 
(under  the  command  of  a  lieutcnnut)  ire 
empowered,  in  time  of  war,  to  lake  abt 
seafaring  men,  and  oblige  them  tosem 
on  board  the  king's  shi|>s. 

Press,  Prtntlno.    (See  Prinling.) 

pRESTER  John.    In  the  middle  u^  it 
was  n»i>()rted  by  travellers,  that  there 
a  Christian  prince  who  reigned  in  tbe 
interior  of  Asia,  under  this  name,  aiMl  tbc 
same  story  was  also  known  to  dio  en- 
saders.    AllH'rt  of  Aix,  and  Otho  of  Firi- 
singen,  speak  of  him  in  the  twelAh  cen- 
tury ;  Rubniquis,  in  the  thirteenth  cenw-  ■ 
r}',  attributes  the  name  of  Prtsler  John  to  > 
a  Nestorian  prince,  Ungkhan,  who  baJ 
reigned  in  Caraconim,  over  two  M«»njH 
tril>es,  and  pcrishcil  in  a  war  against  Gt*  • 
gis  Khan,  about  half  a  century  liefored*  ^ 
lime  of  liis  journey.    (See  Ntstorim  | 
Oilier  travellers  of  the  thirteenth  crtilST  •„ 
also  mention  this  personage,  and  Giorasei  ^ 
di  Montecorvino,  bishop  of  Camlitlu,  ii  k 
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Bald  to  have  converted  (1305)  a  prince  of 
his  house  to  Christianity.  Who  this  Pres- 
ter  John  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  the 
iapposidon  that  be  vras  the  Dalai  Lama, 
or  one  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  Lamaites, 
does  not  asree  with  the  position  assigned 
to  his  residence  by  the  travellers,  nor  does 
any  of  the  etymological  explanations, 
which  have  been  proposed,  seem  satisfac- 
iDiy.  The  most  ludicrous  mistake  on  this 
Bul^ect  was  that  made  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  picked  up  a 
flCory  of  a  Christian  prince  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  whose  name  was  Ogan,  and 
who  was  in  fiict  the  negus  (king)  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  consMuence  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  names  Ogan  and  Ungkhan^  they 
transferred  the  mrone  of  Prester  John 
&nm  Asia  to  Africa,  and  gave  the  name  to 
the  Abysanian  prince. 

P&BSTo  (Aahan) ;  quick,  used  in  music 
to  designate  the  fifth  chief  degree  of  mu- 
sical motion,  quicker  than  allegro.  Presto 
osfot  denotes  very  quick,  and  prestissimo 
die  highest  degree  of  quickness. 

P&SST05;  a  borough  town  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  on  the  Ribb]e,31  miles 
ftora  Liverpool.  The  population,  in 
1790,  was  6uC0,  and  had  been  nearly  sta- 
tkmary  for  a  century;  but,  in  1791,  a 
aoiall  muslin  manufacture  was  establish- 
ed there  by  Mr.  Horrocks,  which,  with 
some  other  cotton  works,  ibrmed  by  the 
Mime  individual,  soon  rendered  it  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  king- 
dom. In  1801,  the  population  was  11,887, 
and  in  1821,  24,575.  The  streets  are 
brood'  and  well  paved,  and  there  are 
churches  for  almost  all  denominations  of 
Christiana.  The  town  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  pariiament,  who  are  elected 
bj  every  male  inhabitant,  whether  house- 
Iroeper  or  lodger,  who  has  resided  six 
months  in  the  town,  and  has  not  been 
chargeable  to  any  townsliip  as  a  pauper 
for  twelve  montha* 

PnESTOir,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  succeeded 
lo  ft  feliowshi|i.  He  was  aflcrwards  cre- 
ated a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  appointed 
master  of  Trinity-hall,  over  which  he  pre- 
■ded  fourteen  yean.  He  wrote  one  dra- 
matic piece,  entided  a  Lamentable  Trage- 

*  Votcn  of  this  kind  are  called  potwaUoperSf 
potwatUrg  (frnm  wallop,  to  boil),  a  term 
wlueb  inchidM  all  penons  who  koil  their  own 
motp  or  cook  their  own  vktaaU.  Taunton,  a 
boroiigb  in  SomerMtahire,  with  a  population  of 
8SO0, Tikewise  returai  two  members,  chosen  by 
Ihe  potwfoiUnerg  of  the  borough. 


dy,  full  of  pleasant  Mirth,  conteyning  the 
Lafe  of  Cambises,  Kingof  Percia,  &c. — a 
sad  tissue  of  fustian,  which  escaped  not  the 
satire  of  Shakspeare,  who,  in  Henry  IV, 
makes  FalstafT  talk  of  speisdcing  in  Uam- 
byses*  vein.   Preston  died  in  lS8. 

Preston,  CAPTAiif.  (See  the  article 
Adams,  JohnA 

Preston-Pans;  a  town  eight  miles 
east  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  royal  troops 
under  the  command  of  sir  John  Cope 
were  defeated,  in  1745,  by  the  Highlanders^ 
who  fought  for  the  Pretender,  Charies  Ed- 
ward.  (See  Edward,  Charles.) 

Pretender.  (See  Edioard,  CharUs ; 
and  Stuartj  James  Edward  Drancis.) 

Pretor  ;  the  principal  Roman  magis- 
trate, next  afler  the  consul  The  admin- 
istration of  justice  devolved  upon  him. 
This  office  was  established  389  years  afler 
the  building  of  the  city,  because  the  con- 
suls were  loo  much  occupied  by  the  al- 
most uninterrupted  series  of  wars,  to  at- 
tend to  that  dutv.  In  the  year  416,  ple- 
beians were  admitted  to  the  pretorsnip. 
The  pretor  was  chosen  in  the  some  man- 
ner as  the  consuls,  and  was  therefore  call- 
ed coUega  consvlum.  At  first  there  was 
only  one ;  but  as  the  business  increased 
through  the  influx  of  strangers,  a  second 
was  added,  in  the  year  of  Rome  510.  The 
duties  were  divided  between  them  lot, 
the  one  trying  causes  between  ciuzena 
[prcdor  wrbanus\  the  other  between  citi- 
zens and  foreignere  {prcdor  peregrinus). 
In  527,  two  additional  ones  were  chosen 
to  administer  justice  in  the  provinces  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  conquer- 
ed at  that  time.  In  557,  when  the  Roman 
dominion  was  extended  over  Spain,  two 
more  were  added,  so  that  the  whole  num- 
ber was  now  six.  Sylla  increased  their 
number  to  eight,  and  Ceesar  to  ten.  Under 
the  emperore  their  number  varied.  The 
distincUons  of  the  pretor  were,  six  lictora 
who  carried  the  fasces  before  him,  the 
toga  prtEtexta,  and  a  sella  cvandis,  on  which 
he  sat  while  administering  justice.  A 
spear,  or,  if  he  was  holding  a  public  cotut, 
a  sword,  was  placed  before  him,  as  the 
emblem  of  his  judicial  character.  The 
principal  business  of  tlie  pretor  was  the 
administration  of  justice.  On  his  entrance 
into  office,  he  swore  to  respect  the  laws, 
and  published  an  edict,  stating  the  rules 
according  to  which  he  should  adminis- 
ter justice  for  the  ensuing  year  (edte- 
turn,  formtda  prttloris).  He  chose  from 
the  legal  ranks  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  judges  during  his  continuance 
in  office.  The  nrator  urbanus,  who  was 
the  first  in  rank,  took  the  place  of  the 
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consuls  m  their  absence ;  he  presided  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and,  in  case 
of  emergency,  convened  the  senate.  The 
care  of  some  of  the  public  games  also  de- 
volved on  him,  as  the  Apollinarian,  the 
Circensian  and  the  Megalensian.  The 
office  of  pretor  continued  for  a  year,  after 
the  expiration  of  which  he  went  into  tiie 
province  assigned  him,  as  pro[)retor. 

Pretorians.  In  the  times  of  the  re- 
public, the  cohort  pratoria  was  a  body  of 
troops  selected  to  guard  the  person  of  tlie 
commander  (in  old  Latin,  prator\  while  in 
active  service.  But  Augustus  established 
u  standing  body-guard,  consisting  of  three 
cohorts,  called  pretorianSf  which  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  city.  This  number  was  af- 
terwards increased  to  nine,  and  a  body  of 
horse  was  finally  added.  Under  Tiberius, 
a  fixed  station  (castra  prretorm^  or  praiiori- 
ana,  or  pratorium)  was  nssigncd  them. 
Under  the  later  emperors,  particularly 
from  the  time  of  Commodus,  they  often 
deposed  and  murdered  the  ern])erorB,  and 
raised  their  favorites,  or  even  (as  in  the 
cose  of  Didius  Julianus)  the  highest  bid- 
der, to  the  throne  of  tlie  Ca^ars.  Tiieir 
commander  (prctftctusprcdorio)  became 
the  most  im[)ortant  ofncer  in  the  state, 
having,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tliird 
century,  not  only  the  command  of  the 
guards,  but  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  and  an  extensive  criminal  juris- 
diction— a  natural  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  military  dc8})otisni.  The  pre- 
torian  guards  were  aboUshed  by  Constan- 
tino the  Great. 

Pr£tres  Lnserment^s.  (See  Priests^ 
N'on-juring,) 

Prevesa  ;  a  town  of  Albania,  sangiacat 
of  Janina,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
ffulf  of  Arta;  lat.  39°     N. ;  Ion.  20°  ^ 

;  eight  and  a  half  leagues  from  Arta, 
and  not  far  from  the  niins  of  Actium.  In 
1684,  the  brave  Venetian  admiral  Morosini 
took  from  the  Turks  Siuita  Maura,  Prevesa, 
Butrinto,  Parga,  Arta,  and  Voinitza,  and 
thus  rendered  Venice  mistress  of  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf.  In  1797,  these  places  were 
ceded  to  the  French  republic,  and  when 
the  latter  became  involved  in  a  war  witli 
Turkey,  Ali,  pacha  of  Janina,  took  Pre- 
vesa by  storm  (17S)8),  pillaged  the  city, 
and  put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the 
male  ]X)pulation,  in  violation  of  express 
stipulations.  By  the  {leace  of  Lunovillc, 
Austria  and  France  fonnally  ceded  Preve- 
sa, Parga,  Voinitza  and  Butrinto  (Buthro- 
tum)  to  the  Porte.  (SeePorfi-a.)  Prevesa 
•gain  suffered  by  the  rclxSlion  of  Ali, 
whose  son  threw  himself  into  the  citadel, 
•nd  tlius  subjected  it  to  a  long  blockade. 


In  1825,  it  also  sufiend  by  an  eaith- 
qiiake,  which  did  much  damage  in  Sauii 
Maura. 

Preville,  Pierre  Louis  Dubus  de,  a 
distinguished  French  actor,  bom  at  Pant, 
in  1721,  was  designed  for  the  church,  but 
ran  away,  and,  alter  aemog  as  a  joume}- 
man-mason,  joined  a  company  of  playen, 
and  performed  at  Strasburg,  l>ijou,  Koo- 
en,  and  finally  became  manager  of  a  com- 
pany at  Lyons.  In  1753,  he  made  hit 
(Uhvi  at  Paris,  at  the  UUdtrt  Franfmt. 
Armand  favored  his  first  appearance  ax 
tlje  theatre  of  Fontainebleau,  which  de- 
cided his  reputation.  He  plaved  five  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  Mcrcun  galanL  Looii 
XV,  who  had  a  good  taste,  was  so  strark 
with  his  performance,  that  be  ordered  hira 
to  be  received  among  his  own  plajeni 
Pre vi  lie's  acting  was  excellent,  and  be 
shone  not  only  in  humorous  parts,  but  in 
pathetic  scenes.  He  lefl  the  theatre  in 
1786,  but  aflerwords  made  bis  appearaDce 
again  to  relieve  some  of  his  conipankNi^ 
who  had  been  reduce<l  to  distn^  by  the 
revolution.  He  died  blind  at  Beauvais  m 
1799. 

Prevost  d'Exiles,  Antoine  Fraocoii^ 
a  French  writer,  bom  in  1697,  studied 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  the  order, 
which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  the 
miUtaiy  service.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
slowness  of  promotion,  be  again  joined 
the  Jesuits,  but,  aAcr  a  short  time,  oaoe 
more  rctunicd  to  the  career  of  arms,  and 
served  with  reputation.  Disappointed 
love  next  caused  him  to  assume  the  habit 
of  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur,  and  he 
retired  to  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  where  be 
found  consolation  in  study,  llis  rcstk* 
tem[>er  soon  led  him  to  separate  himself 
from  the  Benedictines,  and,  in  1729,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  for  subsistence.  Iieie 
he  published  his  Mimoirts  (Tun  Homm 
de  Qualii^y  and,  having  fonned  a  connex- 
ion with  a  young  woman,  be  went  ofer 
to-  England.  In  1734,  he  returned  » 
France,  and  was  ap()oiuted  almoner  and 
secreUiry  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  The 
chancellor  d'Aguesseau  also  selected  hm 
to  su|jerintend  the  Histoire  gMndi  in 
Voya^ts,  As  he  was  one  day  walking  in 
the  forest  of  Chantill}',  he  was  attacked  bj 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Having  been  ibund 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  some  peas- 
ants, the  public  officer  proceefled  to  ofien 
the  body  of  the  supposed  deceased,  irbes  f 
lie  opened  his  eyes ;  but  tlie  wound*  wai  /' 
mortal.  This  event  occurred  in  17K3L—  \\ 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  aw  | 
his  Histoire  de  M.  Cleveland,  UUtovt  h  : 
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de$  Chrieuxy  ti  de  Manon  Lu- 
I  several  other  romancee,  and 

tnuDslatioDfl  from  the  English 
dson,  Home,  &c 

CouEs  Ph£t6tale8.  Several 
ire  the  .aame  of  prMt  in  France 
to  tb^  VBvolution.  The  grand 
iFVtmce,  with  two  deputies  (/iet#- 
'tUraux  cwiU,  crimmdi  d  de  po- 
cised  jurisdiction  in  the  royal 
nd  household;  the  prMl  des 
r  at  Paris  and  Lyons  was  the 
Btrete  of  the  city.  The  prH)dt 
«8  governor  of  tlie  chdtdet^  was 
idicial  officer,  head  of  the  knights 
vn,  and  its  dependent  territory, 
e  vicomti  of  Paris,  and  was  the 
be  university.  The  prMta  des 
^  de  France,  who  were  lately 
or  a  time  under  the  name  of 
^Mes^  were  guardians  of  the 
ice,  and  exercised  a  rather  sum- 
ce  over  vagabonds,  robbers,  gip- 
iisturbers  of  the  public  peace 
(akera,  highway  robbers,  rioters, 
ten,  etc.).  The  nobles,  and  most 
icers  of  government,  were  not 
to  iheir  jurisdiction,  which  was 
Iministeied  (for  the  prMU  were 
i),  that  the  celebrated  chancel- 
pital  and  D'Aguesseau  retfrict- 
luthority  bv  the  ordinances  of 
1731 ;  and,  in  1790,  it  was  en- 
ished.  But  Napoleon  found  that 
ury  courts  were  insufficient  to 
be  strict  control  which  he  desired 
10  order.  Of  this  he  took  ad- 
•  extend  his  power.  By  the  law 
3d,  1810^  concerning  prisons  of 
eceived  the  power  of  confining 
!  persons,  witnout  trial,  in  those 
In  1800,  the  foundation  had  al- 
ii laid  for  the  erection  of  special 
which  the  new  criminal  organi- 
1806  confirmed,  with  new  de- 
lta. In  these  special  tribunals 
ent  of  the  court  of  assizes,  with 
selknv  and  three  military  men, 
idge  vagrants  {gens  sans  aveu) 
aner  of  crimes ;  and,  in  case  or 
umed  smuggling,  counterfeiting, 
ir,  by  num  wrs,  Sie  trial  was  to  1^ 
ury,  and  in  a  summary  form, 
srial  decree  of  April  6,  1809, 
:he  above  specified  acts  that  of 
roe  arms  against  Napoleon  since 
r  ],  1804.  By  the  law  of  April 
government  was  authorized  to 
extraordinary  special  tribunals, 
irm  of  one  year,  composed  of 
ibers  of  the  court  of  appeals,  la 
irtments  in  which  certain  crimes 
28* 


were  unusually  fi:equent  For  the  trial  of 
smugglers,  by  an  imperial  decree  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  1810,  c(mrs  des  douanes  were 
established  in  thirty-six  cities,  and  eours 
vrMtaUs  des  douanes  in  eight  cities ;  the 
latter  had  a  ^and-frSvdt  for  president, 
with  eight  assistant  judses,  and  in  cases 
of  arm^  smuggling  had  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  proceeded  without  jury.  All 
these  extraordinary  tribunals,  together 
with  the  military  commissions,  were  abol- 
ished by  the  charter  of  1814  (art.  G3), 
with  a  proviso  for  the  restoration  of  the 
eours  prHfdUdes,  should  it  be  found  ne- 
cessary. By  the  law  of  December  20, 
1815,  the  special  criminal  courts  were  re- 
establishedtfbr  two  years,  under  the  name 
of  caurs  prMlales,  One  of  these  courts 
was  erected  in  each  department,  consisting 
of  a  jurist  as  president,  a  military  officer  as 
prixik^  and  four  membera  of  the  court  of  the 
firet  instance  in  the  district.  Their  jurisdic- 
tion resembled  that  of  the  special  criminal 
courts  constituted  in  1808,  and  their  pro- 
cedure was  exactly  the  same.  They  were 
hot. renewed,  and  therefore  tacidy  expired 
in  1818.  The  article  of  the  chatter  above 
referred  to  (54th  in  the  new  charter)  was 
so  amended,  August  7th,  1830,  as  to  read 
thus:  "There  can  be  no  extraordinary 
commissions  or  tribunals,  under  any  title 
or  name  whatsoever,''  the  proviso  in  favor 
of  the  eours  pr^vdtales  being  struck  out 

Priam  ;  son  of  Laomedon  and  Strymo 
or  Placia,  called,  in  his  earlier  years,  Po- 
dartes ;  but  when  Hercules  took  Troy,  and 
permitted  Hesione  to  ransom  one  of  the 

Erisonere  at  her  own  price,  she  selected 
er  brother  Podarces,  and  gave  her  veil 
for  him.  On  this  account  he  was  ever  af- 
ter called  Priam  (the  Ransomed).  When 
a  youth,  he  marched  with  the  rhrygians 
against  the  Amazons,  and  went  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Thracians.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  reigned  in  Troy. 
By  his  first  wife,  Arisbe,  daughter  of  Me- 
rops,  he  had  iEsacus.  He  afterwards 
gave  Arisbe  to  Hyrtacus,  and  married 
llecubo,  by  whom  he  had,  according  lo 
Homer^  nineteen  children,  among  whom 
Hector,  Paris,  Creiisa,  Laodice,  Polyxena, 
Cassandra  (Alexandra),  Deiphobus,  Helc- 
nus,  Pammon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  llip- 
ponoiis,  Polydorus  and  Troilus  were  the 
most  distjuguished.  By  four  concubines, 
he  also  had  thirty-six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  His  name  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  tragical  fate  of  himself  and 
his  family,  brought  on  by  his  blind  love 
for  his  son  Paris ;  for  when  he  was  ex- 
tremely old,  tlje  Greeks  demanded  of  him 
the  restoration  of  Helen,  who  had  been 
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carried  away  by  Paris,  and,  on  bis  refusal 
to  give  ber  up,  they  made  war  against 
Troy,  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years,  bis  son  Hector  (q.  v.) 
having  already  fallen  before  bis  eyes.  In 
this  night  of  horror  the  old  man  armed 
himself  to  seek  death  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy ;  but  the  prayers  of  Hecuba  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  take  shelter  at  the 
altar  of  Jupitei*.  Here  he  saw  his  son 
Polites  fall  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrhus ;  and, 
unable  to  contain  himself,  he  hurled  his 
javelin  at  the  youthful  warrior,  who  drag- 
ged the  old  man  by  the  hair  to  the  altar, 
and  plunged  a  sword  into  his  breast 

Priapus  ;  originally  a  god  of  the  fields 
in  Lampsacus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated 
in  a  rich  wine  country.  Venus  bore  him 
to  Bacchus,  when  the  latter  was  returning 
from  India,  but  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity. Others  give  him  a  diflferent  ori- 
gin ;  but  be  was  always  god  of  the  fields, 
ue  protector  of  gardens,  bees,  goats,  and 
sheep.  He  was  represented  with  horns 
and  goat's  ears,  and  large  sexual  parts, 
having  in  his  lap  all  kinds  of  fruits ;  m  his 
hand  he  held  a  sickle,  and  usually  a  horn 
of  plenty.  His  worship  spread  from 
Lampsacus  over  Greece  to  Rome.  Some 
mythologists  consider  him  an  emblem  of 
nature. 

Price,  Richard ;  a  dissentin;^  minister, 
distinguished  as  a  innihcinaticiiui  and  Bta- 
tisticm  writer.  He  was  l)om  at  Llmii^n- 
nor,  in  Glamorganshin^,  in  172.3,  and  was 
educated  at  Talgarth,  in  his  native  coim- 
ty,  whence  lie  removed  to  a  Pixisbyterian 
academy  in  Ijoudon,  imd  became  pastor 
of  a  nonconfonnlst  congregation,  of  Arian 
or  semi-Arian  principlcs,at  Hackney  ,where 
he  continued  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
commenced  his  literaiy  career  in  1758  by 
his  Review  of  the  principal  Difticiillics  in 
Morals  (8vo.),  which  was  followed  by 
Four  Dissertations  on  the  l!ii|K)rtnncc  of' 
Christianity,  the  Nature  of  Historical  Evi- 
dence, luid  Miracles,  &c.  (17()7,  8vo.).  In 
17G1>,  he  received  the  diploma  of  1).  D. 
fix)m  the  univei-sity  of  Glasgow.  In  1771 
ap[)earcd  his  Obsenations  on  Reversion- 
ary Payments  and  Annuities  (8vo.),  which 
established  his  character  as  a  mathemati- 
cal calculator.  He  next  published  nn  Ap- 
peal to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the 
National  Debt;  and,  durmg  tlie  contest 
with  the  North  American  colonies,  advo- 
cated their  cause  in  Ol)ser\'ations  on  Civil 
Lil)erty  (177C,  8vo.),  Additional  Ol>serva- 
tions,  and  a  Sup]ilemcnt.  These  tracts 
provoke<l  the  animadversions  of  a  number 
of  writers  on  the  opix)site  side  of  the  ques- 


tion, and  expoflod  him  to  some  obkxjiijr  ; 
but  thev  also  procured  him  a  Toie  of 
thanks  from  the  corponbon  <^  Loodn, 
presented  in  a  gold  bos;  He  engaged  in 
an  epistolaiy  correspondence  wiui  bit 
firieud  doctor  Joseph  Priestley  on  the  sub- 
jects of  materialism  and  necessity,  tke 
substance  of  which  was  laid  before  die 
public  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  177i 
When  Pitt  became  prime-minister,  be 
consulted  doctor  Price,  in  his  schemsi  far 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  and 
the  establislunent  of  the  sinking  fund  m 
the  result  of  his  recommendation.  (See 
Sinking  JF\md,)  At  the  commencemeot 
of  the  French  revohition,  in  a  sennoa 
(publislied  in  1789)  On  the  Loine  of  Coun- 
try, he  warmly  expressed  his  delight  H 
the  emancipation  of  the  French  peopk. 
Tliis  discourse  produced  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions, in  which  doctor  Price  was  severely 
treated.  He  died  April  19,  1791.  Be- 
sides many  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fel- 
low, he  publislied  Sermons  on  the  Chrii^ 
tian  Doctrine,  as  received  by  the  diflereat 
Denominations  of  Christians  (Bvo.),  and 
several  single  sermons  and  political 
pamphlets. 

PnicE.   (See  Value,) 

Pricklt  Pear.  This  term  in  frequfiK- 
]y  applied  to  various  species  of  cadus,  hot 
more  commonly  to  the  C.  opuntia,,  a  flcflbr 
and  succulent  plant,  destitute  of  Icam 
covered  with  fasciculi  of  8[>ines,  and  con- 
sisting of  flattened  jouits,  inserted  upoo 
each  other.  The  flowers  are  pretty  UuVi 
yellow,  having  numerous  fietals  luid  »• 
mens.  They  are  succeeded  by  a  purpltfk 
and  edible  frtiir.  This  plant  grows  wiH 
in  sandy  soil,  from  New  Yoi"k  to  Floii- 
da. 

Prideaux,  Humphrey,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  Ixini  in  1G48,  was  educated  k 
(Jxfonl,  and,  while  at  the  univiunty,  fwb- 
lished  the  ancient  inscriptions  from  tbf 
Arundel  marbles,  under  the  tide  of  Mr- 
mora  Oxonitnsia.  Lord  chancellor  Finch, 
e^'l  of  Nottingham,  gave  him  a  |irehaiil 
in  Norwich  cathedral,  and  loid  North  be- 
srowwl  on  him  the  rectory  of  Bbdo. 
which,  on  taking  tlie  degree  of  D.  IK  hf 
exchanged  for  the  benefice  of  Si>luun,  in 
Norfolk.  He  was  suliscqiiendy  proiiKicfd 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  SuHblk,  and,  ii 
1702,  made  dean  of  Norvrieh.  Hts  death 
took  place  November  1,  1724.  Bends 
his  great  work  entitled  the  Old  and  5ev 
Testament  comiected  in  the  Histonroiftlie 
Jews  and  neighboring  Nations,  oi^  wfairh 
there  are  many  editions,  he  i%'as  the  sb- 
tlior  of  the  Lire  of  Mohammed  (dvo.) ;  iIm 
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IMffiiial  and  Right  of  Tithes  (8vo.);  £c- 
simastical  Tracts  (8va),  &c 

PaiESTLET,  Joacqph,  an  eminent  philopo- 
slier  and  divine,  ww  boni  in  March,  173!), 
It  FicMhead,  near  Leeds.  His  &ther  was 
t  clothier,  of  thcOalvinistic  persuasion,  in 
pirhich  he  was  also  himseii*  brouglit  u]), 
inder  the  protection  of  an  aunt,  who,  af- 
ar he  had  attained  a  respectable  degree 
vf  classical  acquirement  in  several  schools 
>f  the  neighborhood,  finally  placed  him 
It  the  dissenting  academy*  at  Daventry, 
mxh  a  view  to  tlie  ministry.  He  spent 
Jiree  years  at  this  school,  when  he  be- 
same  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  doc- 
jor  Hartley,  which  maile  a  great  im])res- 
noQ  upon  his  muid ;  and  he  was  gradual- 
ly led  into  a  partiality  for  the  Arian  hy- 
INMheHS.  On  quitting  the  academy,  he 
locepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister 
if  Needhaut  Market,  in  Suilblk,  when, 
^mif  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  he 
Deceived  little  encoimigement ;  niul,  nflcr 
I  residence  of  three  years,  he  undertook 
he  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Nampt- 
vich,  in  Cheshire,  to  wliich  he  joined  a 
cbooi.  Here  his  reputation  uicreased; 
jid,  in  1761,  he  was  invited  by  the  trus- 
ees  of  the  dissenting  acadettiy  at  War- 
ingtou  to  occupy  the  (xjst  of  tutor  in  the 
ingiiages.  At  Wamngton,  his  political 
piiiiofis  were  manitesteil  in  an  Essay  on 
SovemmenL  He  alMio  published  an  Es- 
%y  on  a  Course  of  Liberal  Education,  and 
tB  useful  Chart  of  Jiiograplj^-.  A  \isit  to 
tfOiidon  having  introduced  liiin  to  doctors 
Vonkhn,  Watson  and  Price,  he  was  en- 
ouraged  to  compose  u  History  of  Elcc- 
■icity,  which  first  apjicared  in  17(37,  and 
rocured  hun  an  admission  into  tlic  ro^'al 
txaecy ;  he  had  previously  obtained  the  title 
f  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of 
^liubiirgh.  In  the  same  year,  he  accept- 
d  on  uivitatiou  to  preside  over  a  c(nigre- 
Btioii  at  Leeds,  where  his  relijgious  opiii- 
mti  became  decidedly  Socinian.  At 
jBcds  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  tlic 
coficrties  of  fixed  air ;  and  here  he  also 
oinix)sed  his  Ilistoiy  and  Present  State 
if  liiscoverics  relating  to  Vision,  Light, 
iud  Colors.  After  a  n^sideiice  of  six 
rears  at  Leeds,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
rom  the  earl  of  Shelbumo,  aflerwanls 
narquis  of  Lansdovnie,  to  n'side  vntli  him 
IS  a  companion,  in  the  nominal  capacity 
iTlilnwion.  While  fonning  a  |)art  of  the 
BBtablishment  of  this  nobleman,  he  occu- 
nied  himself  in  scientific  pursuits,  and,  in 
1779^  gave  lo  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
lionB  a  paper  on  the  different  kinds  of  air, 
wluch  obtained  the  prize  of  Copley's  gokl 
medaL  Thii  was  ibUowedby  tluree  vol- 


umes, the  publication  of  which  fiirms  an 
era  in  the  nistory  of  aerifonn  fluids.  In 
1775,  he  publishetl  liis  Examination  of 
tlie  Doctrine  of  C'Omiuon  Sense,  as  held 
by  doctors  Reid,  Boattie  and  Oswald,  and 
soon  after  published  tlie  treatise  of  Hart- 
ley. He  had  aheady  declareil  himself  a 
believer  in  the  dcMttrine  of  philo80|ihical 
necessity,  and,  in  a  dissertation  annexed 
to  his  edition  of  Haitley,  exprtjssed  some 
doubts  of  tlie  immateriality  of  the  sen- 
tient prijiciple  in  man.  This  doctrine  ho 
still  more  forcibly  su]y{)orted  in  his  Dis- 
quisitions on  Matter  au(l  Spirit  (1777) ;  and 
tiie  obloquy  wliich  the^  works  bmiight 
on  hun  pHHlucing  a  coolness  in  his)>atron, 
the  connexion  was  dissolved,  the  <loctor 
retahiing  an  annuity  of  l.>0  pounds  per 
annum,  by  original  agreement.  He  next 
removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  be- 
came once  more  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation,  and  occupie<l  himself  ui  his 
Histoiy  of  the  Corruptions  of  Cliristiaiii- 
tVj  and  Histor>'  of  the  early  Opinions  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ.  His  Fniiiiliar  IaH- 
ter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Bimiiiigham  was 
written  in  sup)x>rt  of  tlie  claims  of  the 
dissenters  for  a  repeal  of  the  tcbt  acts.  The 
em  of  the  Fn'uch  revolution  added  to  tho 
usual  animosity  of  tlieohigical  disjiute. 
The  anniversui-y  of  the  capture  of  tlio 
Bastile  lieiiig  celebrated  at  Binningliam, 
a  mob  assembled,  mid,  although  doctor 
l*ri«.'stley  was  not  j)reseiit,  pix»ceedcd  tt)  liis 
house,  which,  with  his  libraiy,  manuscripts 
and  a)){uu-atns,  foil  a  ])i*ey  to  the  flumes. 
Tho  outrage  was  counteiinnced  by  too 
many  exercising  l)oth  lay  and  cltfrical  in- 
fluence, and  the  legjd  compcnsiUion  which 
lie  obtained  f(Hl  coiisidcnibly  shoit  of  his 
real  losses.  On  quitting  Binningliaiii,  he 
was  chosi^n  to  succeed  his  friend  doctor 
Price  at  Hackney,  where  he  roiiiaiued 
some  time  hi  the  cultivation  of  his  scien- 
tific pursuits,  until,  finally,  goaded  by  par- 
ty  enmity  to  seek  nn  asylum  in  the  U. 
Slates,  wiiirh  he  reached  in  1794,  and 
took  up  his  i-esideuce  at  Northumberland, 
in  Pennsylvania-  In  America  he  dedicat- 
ed his  whole  time  to  his  accustomed  pur- 
suits, until  a  severe  ilhicss  laid  the  foiaida- 
tion  of  a  debility  in  his  digestive  organs ; 
and  a  gradual  Aecay  ftillowed,  which  ter- 
minated his  existence,  Februiuy  G,  1804, 
in  his  seventy -first  year.  He  had  com|K)s- 
ed,  not  long  before,  his  Jesus  and  Socra- 
tes comjuutid.*  Doctor  Priestley  was  an 
ardent  controversialist,  chiefly  in  cuiise- 

*  It  mtvls  incorrectly  statetl,  in  the  arUcIc  John 
Blair  Linn  (vol.  vii),  that  ihc  mtrils  of  Socrates, 
ill  this  work  of  doctor  PricblU'V,  arc  placed  above 
tboisc  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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quence  of  extreme  shnplicity  and  open- 
ness of  character,  but  no  man  fek  less  an- 
imosity towards  his  opponents  than  he  did  ; 
and  many  who  entertained  the  strongest 
antipathy  to  his  opinions  were  converted 
into  friends  by  his  gendeness  and  urbani- 
ty in  personal  intercourse.  As  a  man  of 
Bcience,  he  stands  high  in  the  walk  of  in- 
vention and  discovery  .;  and  to  no  one  has 
pneumatic  chemistry  been  so  much  in- 
<lebted.  As  a  metaphysician,  his  elucida- 
tion of  Haitley's  theory  of  association,  his 
works  upon  philosophical  necessity  and 
■upon  materialism,  will  always  ensure  at- 
tention. As  a  theologian,  doctor  Priestley, 
who  followed  his  convictions  wherever 
they  led  him,  passed  through  all  changes, 
from  Calvinism  to  a  Unitarian  system,  in 
some  measure  his  own ;  but,  to  the  last, 
remained  a  zealous  opposer  of  infidelity. 
Of  his  theological  and  controversial  pro- 
ductions, those  most  generally  esteemed 
are  his  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Reveal- 
ed Religion,  and  Letters  to  a  philosophical 
Unbeliever.  He  also  wrote  many  worics 
•of  practical  divinity.  His  works  amount 
to  about  seven^  volumes,  or  tracts,  in  oc- 
tavo. (See  his  Zi/e,  by  himself  and  his  sou.) 

Priests  ;  officers  caUed  by  choice  or 
birth  to  peribrm  religious  rites,  and  to  in- 
culcate and  expound  religious  dogmas. 
Among  the  ancient  pagan  nations,  aS  that 
was  dignified  and  venerable,  that  deserv- 
ed respect  and  obedience,  that  stood  near- 
er to  the  Divinity  than  the  conunon  mass 
x>f  mortals,  was  associated  with  the  idea 
of  the  priestiy  oftice.  The  patriarch  of 
the  primitive  world  was  at  once  the  king 
and  the  priest  of  his  family  ;  and  when 
the  state  was  developed  fit)m  the  fiunily, 
the  royal  and  priestly  dimity  still  contin- 
ued, for  a  long  time,  to  be  united  in  the 
same  person.  {See  Mdchistdtk,  and  Po- 
iriarchs,)  But  these  offices  became  sepa- 
rated in  tiiose  states  of  antiquitv  which 
-owed  their  existence  to  the  ascendency  of 
single  heroes  or  conquering  tribes;  and 
by  the  side  of  the  regiai  dignity  and  sove- 
reignty a  sacerdotal  c^er,  which  in  some 
countries  was  elective,  in  others  heredita- 
ry, grew  up,  and  by  the  reputation  of  su- 
perior wisdom,  and  secret  communion 
with  tlie  gods  (whence  Uie  priests  were 
also  honored  as  magicians  and  physicians), 
inspired  tiie  mind  with  awe.  In  the 
states  of  Western  Asia,  in  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  i>riests  were  tiierefore  pub- 
lic counsellors,  and  instruments  of  govern- 
ment. Their  original  office  was  to  brinff 
down  divine  things  to  the  conception  of 
jnen  (the  origin  of  most  of  the  mythuses 
may  tnercfore  be  referred  to  their  expla- 


Bitions  of  symbols  aad  embtenw), 
solenmize  the  public  wonhip  of  tl 
by  sacrifices,  prayers  and  religiou 
(masteries),  instruction  and  the  in 
tation  of  mrmbolical  doctrines  cease 
a  part  of  their  office  when  the  n 
religious  system  came  to  an  em 
when  the  poets,  rhetoricians  az 
losophers  assumed  the  office  of 
preters  of  the  mythuses,  the  aol 
ness  of  the  priests  became  the  p 
ance  of  the  religious  ritea.  The 
constitution  exhibits  them  in  this  s 
developement,  and,  while  it  cloCh< 
with  great  power,  ceserves  the  < 
part  of  religion  to  the  prophets 
Hifh  PrieH,  and  Theocrtuy.)  Tl 
tenty  of  Aainn,  the  hereditary  pri 
the  Hebrevra,  became,  thecefbtie,  m 
chanical  agents  in  the  daily  repet 
the  temple  service.  It  fiiired  no 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  cleiT 
they  adopted  the  rigor  and  ibmaS 
the  Jewish  priesth(^,  with  the  v 
obtaininj^  the  same  privileges,  and 
ing  fit>ni  the  Christian  laity  tlie  sac 
trmutions  (e.  g.  tithes)  which  the 
had  enjoyed.  Such  a  tendency  w 
gether  foreign  from  the  Founder  q] 
tianit^  and  its  aposties.  The  pi 
Christian  communities  had,  indeed 
ers,  whose  du^  it  was  to  expound 
vine  word,  and  to  exercise  a  paxen 
over  their  disciples  ;  but  not  to  j 
pompous  ceremonies,  nor  to  rule  c 
conscience.  Some  of  these  teachc 
called  prtshyttrSy  whence  the  term 
in  our  lanmiage,  is  derived  ^se< 
byUrians);  but  they  were  by  uc 
priests  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
prevails  at  present  In  the  < 
church,  pritits  are  that  order  of  t 
gy  who  perfonu  the  holy  office 
mass,  and  in  some  of  the  Pr 
churches,  those  who  administer  th 
ments,  preach,  &c  (See  Hierarc 
Ordination,)  Among  tlie  Ilindc 
sacerdotal  caste  styled  Bramins  f 
highest  caste.  (See  Bramitis,  and 
In  the  systems  of  Lamaisin  and  ? 
medanism,  the  dalai-laiiia  and  thi 
are  the  heads  of  the  priesthood 
Lama,  and  CalipK,) 

Priests y  JSTon-juring,  or  PrHrcs 
mtntis.  The  schism  in  the 
church,  pjxxluced  by  the  constiiiUu 
du  cltrgt  of  the  12ih  of  July,  171 
connected  with  the  old  relations 
church  with  Uie  Iloniau  see  a 
French  government,  and  of  thes 
with  each  otiier.  Louis  IX,  by  h 
matic  sanction  (126^),  deicnded  th 
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0  against  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the 

\y  the  concordate  of  Leo  X  with 
(15161  the  right  of  appoiiitii)g 
•pe  and  prelates  was  secured  to 
and  that  of  recevving  the  annates, 
je ;  at  the  saine  time,  an  oppor- 
18  afforded  to  the  nobles,  by  re- 
f  them  a  shorter  period  of  prepa- 
exclude  the  learoed  class,  who 
[v  the  clergv,  from  the  higher  and 
ntable  eccl^iastical  ofhces.  By 
lict  of  1606,  this  exclusion  of  the 
ras  completed,  aud  those  abuses 
d,  whicn,  in  connexion  with  tiie 
ness  aud  iuimorality  of  some  of 
r  clergy,  contributed  to  produce 
utioD.  The  immense  revenues 
iUican  cliurch  were  not  applied 
il  pur(M)8es,  but  merely  to  supply 
inger  sons  of  nobles  the  means 
dissipated  and  dissolute  lives, 
real  laborers  in  the  church — the 
¥ere  obliged  to  hve,  for  the  most 
^ery  moderate,  and  often  scanty 
The  declaration  of  the  French 
1682  (denying  tlje  personal  in- 
of  the  pope  and  his  power  to 
in  secular  aflairs),  tlje  Jansenist 
sy,  and  the  bull  Unigeniuis 
ad  introduced  divisions  into  tlie 
It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that 
1768,  the  government  itself  called 
le  to  a  great  poHtical  refonn,  the 
jould  have  been  one  of  the  first 
f  attention.  The  first  step  was 
e  the  possessions  of  the  church 
property,  which,  after  supplying 
saary  wants  of  the  church,  was 
□ployed  for  purposes  of  state, 
ions  of  the  state  to  the  Catholic 
rere  aflerwards  entirely  changed 
;ivil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
entioned.  The  135  bishoprics, 
ere  of  very  unequal  extent,  were 
to  83,  one  for  each  department, 
whole  country  was  divided  into 
»idioprics.  The  ten  archbishops 
lave  their  seals  nt  Rouen,  Rheims, 
1,  Rennes,  Paris,  Bourges,  Bor- 
Toulouse,  Aix  and  Lyons.  The 
vere  to  ofiiciatc  as  the  curates  of 
s;  the  prtesQiL  and  bishops  were 
wen  by  tlie  i>eople ;  the  canonical 
lion  was  to  be  perforated  by  the 
)r  archbishop  (the  archbishop 
Qsecrated  by  the  oldest  bishop  in 
>ishopric].  The  pope,  as  tlie  visi- 
of  the  ctiurch,  was  merely  to  be 

1  after  the  choice  had  taken  place, 
ioy  confirmation  from  him  being 
Yi  and  all  the  bialiops,  both  those 


in  office  at  the  time  and  those  who  should 
thereafler  be  chosen,  were  to  take  an  oath 
''to  watch  over  the  congregations  com- 
mitted to  them,  to  be  fiiithful  to  the  na- 
tion, the  law  and  the  king,  and  to  sup- 
port tlio  constitution,  which  should  be 
framed  by  the  nadonal  assembly  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  king."  Most  of  the  old 
prelates  and  many  of  the  priests  refased 
to  take  this  oath.  Such,  refusal  was  de- 
clared equivalent  to  a  resignation,  and 
otliers  were  chosen  to  supply  their  places. 
The  non-juring  clergy  fornied  one  of  the 
most  [K)werful  means  of  opposing  repub- 
licanism in  France ;  they  kindled  the  war 
in  La  Vendue ;  the  greatest  part  of 
them  emigrated,  and  published  excommu- 
nicauons  and  charges  of  heresv,  particu- 
larly from  England,  against  tliose  who 
had  submitted  to  die  new  order  of  things. 
The  national  convention  opposed  these 
attacks  by  the  most  rigorous  measures. 
Several  hundreds  of  the  clergy,  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  murdered 
in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  on  the  2d  and  3d 
of  September,  1792.  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  endeavored  to  extirpate  them 
from  the  republic.  Carrier  drowned  fifly- 
eight  at  once,  at  Nantes ;  and  a  law  was 
passed  condemning  them  to  deportation 
cn  nuuse.  Even  those  servants  of  religion 
who  had  submitted  to  the  civil  constitution 
were  not  suffered  to  live  in  peace;  re- 
ligion itself  had  become  hateful  to  polid- 
cal  funaticism.  This  violence  was  carried 
so  far,  that  the  constitutional  bishop  of 
Paris,  John  Bapdst  Joseph  Gobel,  a  man 
67  years  of  age,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Kome,  and  had  been  suffragan  of  the 
bishop  of  Basle  (since  1772),  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  convention,  acknowledged 
himself  an  impostor,  who  had  hitherto 
deceived  the  people  with  doctrines  which 
he  did  not  believe  himself,  and  tore  off 
the  badges  of  his  sacred  office.  He  was 
soon  auer  guillotined.  This  madness, 
however,  did  not  long  continue.  Some 
constitutional  bisho|)s  obtained  from  the 
national  convention,  in  1794,  the  declara- 
tion of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  enter- 
ed into  an  association  with  their  clerical 
brethren.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
the  national  councils  of  1797  and  1801, 
the  acts  of  which  were  printed ;  and  then* 
[mnciples,  founded  on  the  constitution 
civilej  met  with  approbation  from  many 
foreign  bishops,  particularly  the  Italian. 
Of  the  40,000  {lansh  churches  of  Franc^ 
32,214  were  again  opened  in  1796,  and 
almost  all  were  filled  by  priests  who  had 
taken  the  oath  {pritres  asserment^).  The 
French  church  was  far  advanced  towards 
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iadependenee,  when  the  revolution  of 
1799,  and  the  concordate  of  1801,  iii 
which  Napoleon  sought  to  make  the 
church  a  support  to  liis  power,  restored 
its  old  connexion  with  Rome.  The  re- 
sult showed  how  much  Napoleon  erred 
in  this  policy. 

Primage  is  a  small  allowance  made  by 
Che  sliippers  to  the  master  of  a  freighting 
vessel,  foriiis  care  and  trouble  in  respect  to 
the  cargo.  It  is  usually  confounded  with 
average  (see  Average)  in  the  bill  of  ladings 
and  t^th  are  estimated  at  a  certain  rate  por 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  freight. 

Primary.   (See  OrnUhology.) 

Primary  Rocks.   (See  Geology.) 

Primate  (prinuu  rtgni,  head  of  the 
kingdom);  in  the  European  states,  the 
ohieif  archbishop  in  the  state,  and  the  first 
subject  of  the  realm  ;  in  the  Catholic 
church,  the  primate  is  also  perpetual  le- 
gate of  the  pope,  and  has  a  sort  of  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  over  the  other  archbishops. 
There  are  also  primates  of  provinces. 
The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  piimate  of 
Spain ;  4he  archbishop  of  Braga  is  styled 
primate  of  Portugal,  although  he  is  actu- 
ally inferior  to  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon.  In 
England,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
styled  primate  of  all  England,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  primate  of  England.  In 
the  Protestant  Irish  church,  the  archbishop 
of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland ;  the 
archbisliop  of  Dublin,  primate  of  Ireland ; 
tlie  archbisliop  of  Cashel,  primate  of 
Muiister,  and  the  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
primate  of  Coniiaught.  In  the  ^German 
empire,  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  was 
primate  of  Germany.  In  France,  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons  is  primate  of  France; 
that  of  Bourges,  primate  of  Aquitania,  and 
that  of  Rheims,  of  Normandy.  In  Hun- 
gary, the  archbishop  of  Grau  is  primate ; 
in  Poland,  the  archbishop  of  Guesen. 

PaiMATiccio,  Francesco,  a  painter  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  bom  at  Bologna,  in 
1490,  received  his  first  instructiou  from 
lunocenzo  da  Immola,  and  completed  his 
studies  under  Giulio  Romano.  In  con- 
nexion with  several  of  the  pupils  of  the 
latter,  he  .painted  the  PaUzzo  del  TV,  in 
Mantua  (q.  v.),  from  Giulio^s  designs. 
Through  the  recommeiidatiou  of  Frede- 
ric, duke  of  Mantua,  Primaticcio  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Francis  I  of 
'Fnmce,  in  153L  His  arrival  and  resi- 
dence in  France  makes  an  epoch  in 
French  art  To  his  influence  were  ow- 
ing, not  only  numerous  paintings  in  fresco 
snd  works  in  stucco,  which  the  king 
caused  to  be  executed,  but  several  branches 
«f  painting,  as,  for  instance,  enamel  paints 
iDg,  and  designs  for  tapestry,  were  carried 


to  great  peifectioa  through  his  ezertkm 
Francis  sent  him  to  Italy  to  purchase  an- 
tique statues,  of  which  he  made  a  respect- 
abie  collection,  and  caiuwd  numerooi 
casts  to  be  executed.  On  the  death  of 
Rosso,  the  royal  painter,  Prioiaticcio  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  post,  and  Francis  II 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings.  He  furnished  the  designs  of 
several  architectural  works,  among  thea 
of  the  tombs  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  II 
His  works  at  Fontainebleau,  howevei^ 
gained  him  more  reputadon*  He  w» 
ttssisted  in  his  labors  by  several  of  hii 
countrymen,  of  whom  Niocol6  del  AbbM 
was  the  most  distinguished.  Primatiocio 
died  in  1570.  The  works  which  be  «»- 
cuted  in  France  are  nobler  and  freer,  ia 
ix)int  of  design,  than  those  which  be  exa- 
cuted  in  Giulio's  schooL  In  bis  pen 
works  he  oflen  violated  nature. 

Prime  Minister,  or  PaKniga.  (Set 
Minister.) 

Prime  Nubibbrs  are  those  which  havs 
no  divisors,  or  which  cannot  be  divided 
into  any  number  of  equid  integral  pail% 
less  than  the  number  of  uniu  of  whick 
they  are  composed  ;  such  as  2;  3, 5^  7, 11, 
13, 17,  d^c.  These  numbers  have  fbmwd 
a  subject  of  investigation  and  inquiry  fron 
the  earliest  date  down  to  the  present  day ; 
and  a  rule  for  finding  them  is  sdll  amoofff 
the  desidemta  of  iuathcmatician&  Tbe 
method  of  finding  a  prime  number  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  by  a  direct  procea^ 
IS  considered  one  of  the  most  <liffic4ilt  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  of  numbers,  which,  Gks 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  trisectioa 
of an  angle,  and  the  duplication  of  the  eube^ 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  many  aUi 
mathematicians,  but  without  arriviogal 
any  satisfactory  result 

Prime  Vertical  is  that  verticai  tmk, 
or  azifnuth,  which  is  perpendicular  to  ^ 
meridian,  and  passes  through  the  east  mt  ^ 
west  points  of  the  horizon.  |^ 

Prime  Verticals,  in  dialling,  or  Ptmi  ^ 
Vertical  Dials,  are  those  that  ut  ff' 
jected  on  the  plane  of  tlie  fxiine  veilifli 
circle,  or  on  a  plane  parallel  to  it  Thai 
are  otherwise  called  dirtei^  ertct,  mmd^^t  . 
south  dials. 

Primer.  Great  primer  and  Imtgrnim  I 
are  different  kinds  of  type.  (See 

Primitive  R(>cu.    (See  GtotpgyJj  1 

Primogeniture.  The  right  of  im** 
geniture  in  males  seems  anciendy  to  htm 
urcvailed  only  among  the  Jews.  Tbefii 
bora  in  tbe  patriarchal  ages  had  a  mft- 
riority  over  his  brethren,  and,  in  the 
sence  of  the  father,  was  priest  of  il 
family.  Among  the  Jesvi,  he  had  a  diMlii  ^ 
portion  of  the  inhefitance ;  in  the  Mi  * 
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nner  as,  by  the  laws  of  Heniy  I,  m  Eng- 
dy  the  eldest  son  had  the  caphal  fee,  or 

oti^  preeminence ;  anJTas^e  eldest 
igbter  nad  the  principal  mansion  when 
estate  descended  in  coparcenary.  The 
iflolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture,**  as 
»bon  denominates  it,  was  unknown 
ouff  the  Romans  ;  the  two  sexes  were 
ced  on  a  just  level ;  all  the  sons  and  all 
daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal 
tion  of  the  patrimonial  estate.  The 
seks,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  the 
nea,  &C.,  and  even,  originally,  the 
distt,  divided  the  lands  equally,  some 
ong  all  the  children  at  large,  some 
ong  the  males  only.  The  equal  divis- 
or the  patrimonial  estate  among  the 
Idren  is  certainly  the  most  obvious  and 
ural  way.  When  the  emfieroiis  began  to 
ate  honorary  feuds,  or  titles  of  nobility, 
VBB  found  necessary,  hi  order  to  ]>re- 
Te  their  dignity,  to  make  them  imparti- 
,  and,  in  consequence,  descendible  to 
I  eldest  son  alone.  This  example  was 
tber  enforced  by  the  inconveniences 
1  attended  the  splitting  of  estates ; 
nely,  the  division  of  the  military  ser- 
es, the  multitudes  of  infant  tenants,  in- 
of  performing  any  duty,  the  con- 
[iient  weakening  of  the  strength  of  the 
^om,  and  the  inducing  younger  sons 
take  up  with  the  business  and  idleness 
a  country  life,  instead  of  bein^  service- 
e  to  themselves  and  the  public,  by  en- 
ling  in  mercantile,  militojy,  civil  or  ec- 
Baiwcal  employments.  These  reasons 
aaioDed  an  almost  total  change  in  the 
ure  of  feudal  inheritances;  so  tlmt 
eldest  son  began,  universally,  to  suc- 
d  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  all  mili- 
r  tenures. . 

a  this  condition,  the  feudal  constitution 
I  esiablisfaed  in  England  by  William 
Omqueror.  Before  the  conquest,  the 
sent  of  lands  was  to  all  the  sons  alike. 
MB  estates  in  England  frenueiitly  de- 
wtod  to  all  the  sons  equally,  till  the 
B  of  Henry  III,  when,  in  imitation 
tends  io  chivalry,  they  had  almost 
t«ly  fallen  into  the  right  of  suc- 
don  by  primogeniture ;  except  in 
Bty  where  they  gloried  in  the  pres- 
alion  of  their  ancient  gavelkind 
awt^  of  which  a  principal  branch  was 
joint  inheritance  of  nil  the  sons ;  and 
sepC  in  some  particular  manors  and 
mahins,  where  their  local  customs  co»- 
[ied  tne  descent  sometimes  to  all,some- 
MS  to  the  voungest  son  only,  or  in  other 
ire  singular  methoils  of  succession. 
'  the  English  law,  there  is  no  right  of 


primogeniture  amone  females,  except  as 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  (Black. 
Commentaries^njUlbJ)  The  right  of  primo- 
geniture, which  calls  the  eldest  bom  to 
the  crown,  was  not  introduced  into 
France  till  very  late ;  it  was  unknown  to 
the  first  and  second  race  of  kin^  The  ^ 
four  sons  of  Clovis  shared  the  kingdom 
equally  among  themselves.  Those  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  did  the  same ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet  as- 
cended the  throne,  that  tlie  prerogative  of 
succession  to  the  crown  was  appropriated 
to  tlie  first  bom.  The  right  of  primo- 
genituie  is  now  abolished  in  France  ;  but 
it  prevails  in  some  degree  in  every  other 
nation  of  Europe.  In  the  U.  States,  no 
distinction  of  age  or  sex  is  made  in  the 
descent  of  estates  to  lineal  descendants. 
Though  primogeniture  and  the  preference 
of  mfues  are  now  thus  universally  given 
up  in  this  country,  yet  in  some  states  they 
remained  in  full  force,  nnd  in  others  mod- 
ifications of  them  continued  for  a  long 
period.  The  English  common  law,  with 
regard  to  descents,  prevailed  in  New  Jer- 
sey until  1780,  in  Marvland  ond  South 
Carolina  until  1786,  anJ  in  Virginia  until 
1787.  In-  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  the  eldest  son,  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law,  had  for- 
merly a  double  portion  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate,  and,  in  Delaware,  of  the 
real  estate,  of  his  father.  (Amer.  Jurist^ 
No.  I.  80.) 

Primrose  {primvia),  A  genus  of 
beautiful  low  Alpine  plants,  abounding 
especially  on  the  mountains  of  the  eastern 
continent.  A  few  species  aro  found  in 
North  America,  chiefly  in  Canada,  on  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  on  those  which 
border  the  North  Pacific.  Some  are 
among  the  earliest  flowers  in  sf)ring,  as 
the  common  primrose,  the  oxlip  and 
cowslip  of  Europe ;  and  several  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants. 
Their  roots  ore  perennial ;  the  leaves  al- 
most always  radical ;  and  the  flowers  su}>- 
ported  on  a  naked  stem,  and  usually  dis- 
posed in  a  sort  of  umlnil.  The  colyx  is 
tubular;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  and 
divided  at  the  summit  into  five  equal 
lobes ;  the  stamens  five  in  number,  with  a 
single  style ;  end  the  capsule  oval,  one- 
celled,  and  containing  numerous  seeds 
attached  to  a  central  placenta.  The  vari- 
eties of  the  common  primrose,  which 
have  orisen  from  cuhivation,  ore  very  nu- 
merous. The  P.  auricula,  a  native  of  the 
Alpine  regions  of  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  is  also  a  well  known  favorite 
witii  the  florist 
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Primum  Mobile,  in  the  Ptolemaic  os- 
trononiy ;  the  iiiutli  or  highest  splicre  of 
the  heavens,  wliose  centre  is  that  of  the 
world,  and  in  coniimrisou  of  which  the 
earth  is  but  a  point.  This  the  ancients 
supposed  to  contain  all  other  spheres 
within  it,  and  to  give  motion  to  them, 
turning  itself,  aud  all  of  tliein,  quite  round 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Prince  Edward^s  Island.  (SceJohn% 

Prince  op  Wales's  Island  (called  by 
the  Malays  Pulo  Pmans^f  or  Betd-nut 
island)  is  an  island  in  the  East  Indian 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Siam ;  latitude  of  its 
north-eastern  point,  5°  25^  N. ;  Ion.  100° 
W  E.  It  measures  about  IGO  square  miles, 
and  has  a  (ine  harbor.  Its  basis  is  a  mass 
of  granite.  The  western  si<le  atfords 
abundance  of  timber  for  ship-building. 
The  remainder  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
yields  large  crop  of  pepper,  cofiee,  sugar, 
rice,  ginger,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  be- 
tel-nut, cocoa-nut,  spices,  A£.c.,  and  the 
elastic  gum-vine,  resembling  tlie  caout- 
chouc plant.  The  climate  is  temfierate. 
George  Town  is  the  capital.  Population 
of  the  island  and  its  dependencies  in  1822, 
51,207. 

Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  (See  JVbrih 
Polar  Expeditions.) 

Prince's  Metal  ;  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  zinc,  in  imitation  of  gold. 

Pri.nce3  of  the  Blood  ;  those  persons 
who  h:ivo  iho  stimo  origin  with  the  reign- 
ing house,  und,  after  the  cxtiiirtiou  of  the 
same,  have  the  next  right  to  llie  throne. 
Thus  the  princes  of  the  houses  Orleans 
and  Bourbon  Conde  were  formerly 
princes  of  the  blood.  Louis  XIV  also 
declared  his  sons  by  his  mistresses  La  Va- 
lidre  and  Montesjtan  princes  of  the  blood  ; 
but  the  dignity  was  taken  from  them  after 
his  death. 

Princeton  ;  a  post-town  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 10  miles  north  of  Trenton,  40  north- 
cast  of  Philadelphia,  and  49  south-west 
of  New  York;  lat.  40°  22^  N.;  Ion.  74° 
35^  W.  It  is  a  pli  asant  town,  and  con- 
tains a  college,  a  theological  seminar>',  a 
brick  Presbyterian  church,  and  more  than 
100  houses.  The  college  of  New  Jersey 
was  founded  in  1746,  at  Elizabethtown ; 
the  next  year  it  was  removed  to  Newark, 
and  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  it  in 
1748,  by  its  present  title.  It  remained  at 
Newark  ten  years,  and  was  permanently 
established  at  Princeton  in  1757.  Its 
situation  is  peculiarly  healthful  and  pleas- 
ant, and  it  has  long  been  a  highly  resjiecta- 
ble  and  flourishing  seminary.  The  col- 
lege edi6cu  is  styled  JVaasau  Holly  and  is 


four  stories  high,  175  feet  kmg,  and  50 
wide,  and  contains  a  chapel  about  40  feci 
square,  and  60  rooms  for  students.  Tbm 
are  also  buildings  tor  the  library,  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  museum,  refectoi;. 
recitation  rooms,  &c.   The  library  is  Terr 
well  selected,  and  contains  8000  voluniel 
The  students'   Ubraries   contaiD  4000. 
There  are  ten  instructers  aud  105  studentu 
Commencement  is  on  the  last  Wednet- 
day  of  September.   There  are  two  vacs- 
tions,  viz.  from  commencement  six  weeks, 
and  from  the  first  Thursday  after  the 
second  Tuesday  of  April  six  weeks.  The 
board  of  trustees  consists  of  twenty-lhne 
members.   The  governor  of  the  state 
ex  q^cio,  president  of  this  board ;  and  one 
halt  of  the  remainder  are  clergy  mo. 
The  executive  government  is  conipocJ 
of  a  president,  who  is  also  teacher  of  ^ 
ology  and  moral  philosophy ;  a  vice-|«ci> 
ident,  who  is  professor  of  languages nd 
belles-letires;  a  protessorof  matbeiiMliei 
and  natural  plHk)sophy ;  a  professor  of 
chemistry,  ex|icrimental  pliiloaophy,  ml 
natural  liistory;  and  three  tutom*  The 
theological  seminary  of  the  Pretbyvam 
church  in  the  U.  States  was  also  esttUiab- 
ed  at  Princeton,  in  1812.    The  aaaociMr 
reformed  church  afterwanks  tmited  wiik 
the  Presbyterian,  and  thence  their  irni- 
iiaries  were  joined.   A  stone  edifiee^  jd- 
tended  to  acconmiodate  100  studenai  b 
appropriated  to   this  institution.  TV 
number  of  professors  is  three ;  of  studcM 
ninety-two ;  of  graduates,  537 ;  of  toS- 
umes  in  the  librar}',  6000.    A  remkatt 
of  three  years  is  rc<|uircd  to  complete  ik 
course  of  study.   Candidates  for  adnw* 
sion  are  required  to  pro«luce  testimouiiii 
of  jpood  natural  talents,  of  good  inocal  mi 
religious  character,  of  belonging  to  mm 
regular  church,  and  of  having  psaJ 
through  a  regidar  course  of  acadesHEri 
studies.   Tuition  and  the  use  of  the  Sbn* 
ry  are  afforded  free  of  expense  to  enr 
student,  and  there  are  charitable  funi^tir 
aiding  the  indigent   Princeton  was 
tinguished,  during  the  revolution,  by  a  ^ 
cisive  battle  between  the  British  tioff 
and  a  division  of  the  American  army 
manded  by  general  Washington.'  Tk 
Jiritish  lost  100  men,  and  300  raoie,«ki 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  eolleee,  were  fin 
ed  to  surrender.   In  this  action,  JaiMf 
3,  1777,  general  Mercer  of  Virnnit** 
killed. 

Pri.ncipal,  in  criminal  law.  (Sec^ 

cessary,) 
Pri?iter*s  Ink.   (See  Ml) 
PRiNTiifG,  Art  of,  in  regard  id  ii 

processes  used,  is  divided  into  JiJfM"!* 
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,  %pfl|mpUe  and  tUrtofprojplhic,  In  losne  to  Mentz,  and  there  printed,  in  1449; 
iograpkic  printing,  the  writing  is  carved  Mexandri  Gatti  DoctrinaU  and  Petri 
I  wooden  tables ;  they  are  then  covered  Hiapam  T\udaiut^  is  without  foundation, 
itli  ink,  the  paper  is  put  upon  thein,  and  The  people  of  Strasbuig  ascribe  this  in- 
impresrion  is  taken.  This  is  the  oldest  vention  to  Guttenberg,  in  Strasburg.  The 
dde  of  printing,  and  is  still  in  use  in  people  of  Mentz,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
lina,  Japan  and  Tliibet  Typogrcfihic  tain  that  Guttenberg  invented  typogrsph- 
inting  is  that  in  which  single  letters  or  ical  printing,  not  m  Strasburg,  but  in 
pes  are  used,  which  are  properiy  ar-  Mentz.  The  truth  is,  that  Guttenberg 
Dced,  and  then  the  work  is  printed.  For  (q.  v.)  conceived  tlie  first  idea  of  his  in- 
short  time,  carved  letters  were  in  use;  vention,  and  made  a  few  experiments  of 
It  cast  letters  were  soon  introduced,  and  it  at  Strasburg,  but  first  brought  it  to  per- 
9  Btill  used.  In  MUrtographk  printing,  fection,  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Schofier,  in 
ges  composed  of  many  types  are  trans-  Mentz.  It  is  proved  that  Guttenbeig,  as 
Fined,  by  casting,  into  plates,  or  tables,  eariy  as  1496,  when  he  was  still  at  Stras- 
Mn  which  conies  are  pnnted.  A  mould  buig,  had  his  printing  instruments,  and, 

plaster  is  taken  horn  a  page  of  types,  tlie  same  year,  made  some  trials  with  a 

td  finom  this  the  stereotype  plates  are  printing  press.   But,  dissatisfied  with  the 

iCained  by  casting.  The  Chinese,  even  slow  process  of  the  xylographic  method^ 

the  rrign  of  their  emperor  Wu-Wang,  he  be^an  to  consider  whether  he  might 

ho  lived  about  1100  fi.  C,  are  said  to  not  print  with  single  letters,  and  use  the 

Kve  been  well  acquainted  vrith  xylo-  same  letters  more  than  once.   This  led 

aphic  printing;  but  the  Japanese  as-  liim  to  the  invention  of  movable  lettere, 

ime  the  merit  of  the  invention.   In  Thi-  which  he  must  have  used  earlier  than 

iC,  abo^  according  to  the  accounts  of  va-  1442,  for,  in  this  year,  separate  letters 

xis  timvellers,  this  art  has  been  exercised  were  in  use.   In  1445,  Guttenbeig  re- 

xn  time  immemoriaL  Although  it  bad  turned  to  his  native  citv,  Mentz ;  and  wiUi 

sen  the  custom,  for  thousands  of  years,  to  1449  begins  the  period  of  the  completion 

like  impressions  with  seals  on  wax,  of  the  art  of  printing.   Guttenberff,  in  the 

bkh  might  have  easily  led  to  the  in-  course  of  this  year,  coimected  nimself 

wsaiaa  of  the  art  of  printing,  Gutten-  with  a  rich  citizen  in  Mentz,  named  John 

srg  first  made  this  discovery,  about  Fust  (Fau6tu8],who  carried  on  the  business 

me  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  for  it  of  founding,  in  company  with  Peter  Sch6f> 

•y  justly  be  questioned,  whedier  the  fer,  of  Gronsheim.   Faustus,  soon  after 

oropeans  had  then  any  knowled^  of  (probably  in  1453),  entered  into  a  copart- 

ie  ait  of  printing  amon^  the  Chinese,  ncrship  with  this  Sch6ffer,  an  inventive 

lliougfa  it  is  not  to  be  demed,  that,  before  genius,  who  now  became  the  true  peifecter 

« time  of  Guttenbeig,  and  even  in  1423,  of  the  art  of  printing.   Guttenbeig,  in- 

A  art  of  cutting  images  on  wood,  with  a  deed,  had  invented  movable  letters,  and 

w  lines  of  text,  was  well  known.  Three  made  them  first  of  wood,  then  of  lead, 

liefl  contend  for  the  honor  of  the  inven-  and  at  last  of  tin.   But  the  art  of  printing 

m  of  typographical  printing — ^Harlem,  continued  to  be  very  difficult  and  ex- 

nabuig  and  Mentz.   The  people  of  pensive,  till  the  metallic  letters  cast  by 

■riem  maintain  that  their  citizen  Lau-  John  Faustus,  or  Peter  Schoffer,  and 

nee  Jnnsoen,  under  the  name  of  0>ster  other  improvements,  were  invented.  The 

e.  eacristan  in  the  great  parochial  oiliest  work,  of  any  considerable  rize, 

inrcb  at  Ibrlem),  as  early  as  1430,  in-  printed  in  Mentz,  with  cast  letters,  by 

nfted  the  art  of  cutting  on  wooden  ta-  Guttenberg^  Faustus  and  SchiSfier,  fin- 

BO.   But  he  did  not  stop  here ;  and  ishecl  about  1455,  is  Guttenberg's  Latin 

ere  are  many  of  Coster^s  impressions,  Bible^  wliich  is  called,  also,  the  FMy- 

Scheltema  and  Kfiuings  liave  tried  to  two-lxntd  Bible,  because  in  every  full 

ove,  as  btc  as  the  year  1823,  made  wirh  column  it  has  forty-two  lines.  Faustus, 

ovabie  types  of  wood,  and  afterwards  having  separated  firom  Guttenber^^  in 

'  lead  and  tin.  If  the  invention  of  the  1456,  and,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  2020 

t  of  printing  to  thus  duo  to  the  Dutch  florins,  having  obtained  his  printing  press 

^■n  Hultem,  a  learned  Dutch  writer,  for  his  own  use,  undertook,  in  connexion 

oppoaed  to  this  oiiiuion),  the  inven-  with  Peter  Scliofter,  sreater  typograph- 

an  of  the  art  in  Mentz  still  ought  to  ical  works,  in  which  the  art  was  earned 

s  considered  as  independent  of  Uiat  in  to  higher  perfection.   Faustus  was  par- 

[vlero ;  for  the  account  that  Coster  was  ticul^ly  engaged  in  the  printing  of  the 

ibbed  of  his  types  by  his  assistant  John,  Latin  and  German  Bible,  b^  the  copyinff 

rho  fled  tlirough  Amsterdam  and  Co-  of  which  the  mon'u  had  hitherto  gained 
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considerable  sums.  As  they  could  not 
understand  this  astonishing  multiplica- 
tion of  the  printed  copies,  and  therefore 
ascribed  it  to  some  inspiration  of  Satan, 
he  became  involved  in  a  violent  quarrel 
with  tliem.  He  went  to  Paris  with  his 
Bibles  (the  first  copies  of  which,  bear- 
ing date,  were  printed  in  1462),  for  the 
purpose  of  selhng  them  there.  Being 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  haste,  on  ac- 
couut  of  the  persecutions  of  the  German 
monks,  this  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  tradition,  tliat  the  devil  had 
carried  him  off.  In  1466,  Faustus  made 
a  second  journey  to  Paris,  and  died  there 
of  tlie  plague ;  upon  which  P.  SchofTer 
continued  the  printing  business  alone,  at 
Mentz.  After  the  separation  of  Gutteu- 
berg  and  Faustus,  the  former  had  found 
means  to  procure  a  new  printing  press, 
and  had  struck  off  many  works,  of  which 
the  most  remariuUe  is  the  Astrological 
and  Medical  Calendar  (in  folio,  1457),  con- 
mdered  the  first  known  work  printed  with 
the  date  annexed.  As  the  letters  of  this 
Calendar  are  entirely  different  from  those 
with  which  Faustus  and  Sch5ffer  printed, 
it  is  confidently  inferred  that  this  Calendar 
was  printed  at  the  press  of  Guttenl>erg. 
After  1462,  many  workmen  went  from 
Mentz,  and  estaMished  presses  in  Grer- 
many  and  in  foreign  countries,  first  in 
Italy,  then  in  France,  the  king  of  which, 
at  that  time,  was  the  first  prince  tliat  ni- 
terestcd  himself  in  the  new  art.  Besides 
Faustus,  Sch6ffer  and  Guttenlx^rg,  one 
Albert  Pfister  became  acquainted  (it  is 
not  known  bv  what  me^ns)  with  the  art. 
Soon  after  1450,  he  also  printed  a  Bible. 
As  tlie  art  of  printing  began  with  tlie 
impression  of  whole  blocks,  it  has  come 
to  the  same  point  again  in  its  progress 
towards  perfection,  viz.  by  tlie  intrr^uc- 
tion  of  stereotype  plates.  The  art  of 
printing,  as  every  one  knows,  was  greatly 
advanced  by  the  invention  of  nioi'able 
letters ;  but  on  this  very  account,  as  often 
as  a  book  is  reprinted,  new  errors  creep 
in  ;  and,  in  printing,  tlie  letters  sometimes 
stick  to  the  balls,  and  are  drawn  out  with 
them,  whence  new  errors  of  tlie  press  are 
made,  because  the  printer  does  not  always 
set  them  again  corrcctlv.  These  imper- 
fections are  particularly  felt  in  books 
consisting  of  tables  of  numbers.  Firmin 
Didot,  son  of  Francis  Ambrose  Didot, 
when  engaged  in  printing  tlie  logarith- 
mic tables  of  Callet,  invented  a  method  to 
prevent  all  errors,  by  causing  tlie  pages, 
composed  of  movable  letters  and  figures, 
and  accurately  corrected,  to  be  cast 
into  entire  plates,  which  might  be  moved 


without  diq>lwang  a  rincle  letter.  Bj 
this  contrivance,  Uie  dinfiicement  of  iIn 
letters,  and  new  enron  or  the  proas  dmm% 
the  printing,  are  made  imposaible.  If  n 
error  is  afterwards  discovered^  the  plate  ii 
pierced,  the  wrong  letter  taken  out,  aad 
the  right  one  put  in,  and  h  is  solderHi 
again,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  thus  made 
perfecdy  correct   Didot  called  these  le^ 
tens,  thus  united,  tUreotype^  from  the 
Greek  vrtpug  (firm,  standing  firm)  and  rw« 
(figure,  form).   He  printed  Ca1W«'a  above- 
mentioned  logarithmic  and  trigooomeiri- 
cal  tables  with  them  in  1795.   The  iorcB- 
tion  of  stereotype  printing  does  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  Didot,  but  is  ascribed  to 
the  Dutch.  More  than  a  hundred  yesn 
since,  it  was  in  use  among  them.  The 
inventor  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  J.  tu 
der  Mey,  father  of  the  well-known  nuoKr 
of  the  same  name,  who  rendnl  at  Le]|ki 
towards  the  end  of  the  serenieeDtb  eea- 
tury.  He  prepared  and  cast  immovshk 
forms  or  plates  for  a  Dutch  Bible  in  qur 
to,  of  which  many  thotisand  cones  wm 
struck  ofi^  The  plates  of  this  Bible  m 
still  in  tlie  hands  or  the  bookselleis  8.  &  J. 
Luchtmans,  in  Leyden.   At  the  desdi  el 
Mey,  the  art  of  making  fixed  types  w 
lost  again  in  Holland ;  at  least,  no  fbnhr 
use  was  made  of  it,  because  the  mrtbod 
was  too  expensive.  A  Scotchman,  tho, 
by  the  name  of  Ged,  at  the  beginnhigof 
the  eighteenth  century,  invented  the  art 
of  printing  from  cast  plates,  and  towk 
off  an  edition  of  Sallust,  vrith  t3'pe8  sol- 
dered together.   Hence  it  appeals  tks 
Didot  had  predecessors  in  stereotype  or 
stereographic  printing.     He,  howem. 
greatly  improved  the  art.    His  impcofvd 
contrivance  was  as  ibUows :   He  toA 
movable  letters,  difllering  from  the  eom- 
mon  ones  only  by  being  somewhat  iboilft 
and  of  a  harder  substance.    These  «ne 
set  in  tlio  usual  v^ay ;  the  proof  sbics 
were  then  printed  and  corrected,  tiQ  da 
whole  copv  Mras  as  free  from  emm  ■ 
possible.  Then  every  page  set  with  te 
hard  letters  was  pressed  upon  a  pisleaf 
properly  preparea  metal.     These  pfatf 
ser>'ed  as  matrices  for  whole  pages;  aid 
the  letters  of  the  hard  substance^  dns* 
tioned  above,  might  now  be  sepsnlB' 
from  each  other,  set  anew,  and  used  s 
form  other  matrice-plates.   A  page  wfakft 
served  for  a  matrix  was  pressed  up* 
melted  type-metal,  which,  hardenisf  «■ 
mediately,  served  for  printing.  In  priod^; 
the  plates,  or  pages,  were  set  upon  phi'  t 
of  brass,  which  took  the  place  of  a  foa 
and  were  necpssaiy  to  support  the  whole; 
for  these  stereotype  pages  or  cduMu 
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g  very  thin,  could  otherwise  hardly 
'  the  violeoce  of  priDting.  The  pro- 
of stereotyping,  at  present,  is  simple. 
Age  of  any  work  proposed  to  be  ste- 
pped, is  set  up  iu  tlie  usual  manner, 
I  movable  types.  From  this  page, 
n  corrected,  a  mould  in  nlaster  is  tdc- 
>fi^  and  from  this  mould  a  plate  of 
metal  is  cast,  having  all  the  charac- 
ID  relief^  and  being  a  tiic-sinule  of  the 
inal  page.  From  this  plate  the  print- 
is  executed,  and  tliere  must  be,  of 
ve,  as  many  plates  cast  as  there  are 
«  in  the  boolc  to  be  printed.  The 
^  used  for  forming  the  moulds  is 
erized  gypsum,  drieid  by  heat,  and 
id  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a 
whiting,  to  diminish  tlie  tendency  of 
plaster  to  shrink  and  crack.  After 
torm  of  types  has  been  slightly  oiled, 
surrounded  with  a  brass  frame,  fluid 
JBT  is  applied  Qver  the  surface,  with  a 
h  or  roller,  so  as  to  fill  every  cavity 
e  letters,  A  quantity  of  plaster,  mixed 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is 
poured  on  the  type,  and  the  supcr- 
18  part  scraped  off.  When  the  plaster 
become  hiud,  it  is  lifted  off  ny  the 
le,  and  detached  from  it.  It  is  tlien 
sd  to  dryness  in  an  oven,  and,  when 
s  bot,  it  is  placed  in  an  iron  box,  or 
Dg-pot,  which  has' also  been  heated 
1  oven.  The  box  is  now  plunged  in- 
large  pot  of  melted  type-metul,  and 
about  ten  minutes  under  the  surface, 
rder  that  the  weiffht  of  the  metal  may 
B  it  into  all  the  finer  parts  of  the  let- 
Tbe  whole  is  dieu  cooled,  the 
lid  is  broken  and  waslied  oft^  and  the 
io£  the  plate  turned  smooth  iu  a  ladic, 
plaoeil  by  a  machine.  For  typo- 
iliical  beaurjr,  the  most  distinguished 
ten  are  Baskerville  in  Enclond ;  Didot 
Crapelet  in  France ;  Bodoni  in  Italy ; 
ra  io  Spain ;  and  Breitkopf,  Goschen 
Tauchnitz  in  Gennany.  Next  to 
%  the  chief  instrument  used  in  this 
■  the  prinUng  press.  The  ink  is  first 
led  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie 
a ;  the  paper,  previously  moistened,  is 
laid  down  u|>on  them ;  the  whole  is 
ed  under  the  press,  and  the  pa|>er, 
g  brought  into  forcible  contact  with 
types,  receives  from  their  surface  the 
necessary  for  a  distinct  impression. 
ter*fl  ink  (q.  v.)  is  composed  chiefly  of 
jblack  and  oil,  inspirwiUed  by  boiling 
burning.  Oil  is  necessary  that  the 
may  not  dry  during  the  operation, 
it  is  reduced  by  boiling  to  pR^vent  it 
I  sfireading  on  the  pa[)cr.  It  is  ap- 
1  to  the  types  by  large  elastic  IniUs, 


made  of  leather  and  stuffed  with  wool,  or 
by  elastic  rollers.  Guttenberg  printed,  at 
first,  with  writing  ink,  and  afterwards  used 
lanipblack.  AlMut  1450,  or  somewhat 
later,  Faust  and  Schdffer  invented  print- 
er's mk.  The  common  old  printing  press 
derives  its  power  from  a  screw,  which  is 
turned  by  a  lever,  and  acts  perpendicu- 
lariy  on  the  platten,  or  level  part,  which 
transmits  the  pressure.  Various  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  printing 
press,  by  lord  Stanhope  and  other  invent- 
ors, in  most  of  which  a  cast  iron  frame  is 
sul)6tituted  for  a  wooden  one,  being  more 
inflexible ;  and  a  combination  of  levers  is 
used,  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  platten 
to  descend  with  decreasing  rapidity,  and 
consequently  widi  increasing  force,  till  it 
exerts  the  greatest  power  at  the  moment 
of  contact  of  the  paper  with  the  types. 
Before  the  press  was  invented,  impres- 
sions were  taken  from  the  wooden  tables 
by  means  of  a  rubber  of  horn.  Gutten- 
berg invented  the  press.  In  a  Strasburg 
document,  it  is  proved  that  this  apparatus 
was  in  use  as  early  as  1436.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  presses 
in  1458  ;  for  during  that  year  Charles 
Vll  sent  a  man  to  Strasburg,  to  learn  the 
art  of  printing  there.  Leonard  (John) 
Danner,  who  died  1585,  first  introducea 
brazen  sphidles  into  printins,  in  1550,  at 
Nuremberg.  Printing  by  machineiy  had  its 
origin  within  tlie  present  centuiy.  It  has 
produced  a  very  great  improvement  in  the 
expedition  with  which  work  is  executed, 
and  is  now  extensively  applied  to  the 
printing  of  news[)a[)crs,  and  even  of  books. 
Various  machines  are  already  introduced 
into  use,  most  of  which  perform  the  pro- 
cesses of  inking  the  tyjies,  conveying  the 
paper,  and  givmg  tlie  impression.  For 
distributing  the  ink  on  the  types,  elasuc 
cylinders  are  employed,  called  inking' 
rollers  J  made  of  a  composition  of  glue  and 
treacle,  which  combines  the  ])ro|>erties  of 
smoothness,  elasticity,  and  sufficient  dura- 
bility. These  trausmh  the  ink  to  the 
ty|>cs  by  rolling  over  their  surface.  The 
impression  is  performed,  in  most  of  the 
English  machines,  by  large  cylinders, 
which  revolve  upon  the  types,  having  the 
sheet  of  |)aper  confined  to  their  surface  by 
Imnds  of  tnpe.  The  types  arc  arranged 
in  some  machines  in  the  common  flat 
form ;  in  others,  the  characters  are  placed 
in  a  convex  form,  u|)on  the  surface  of 
cylinders.  To  produce  the  latter  effect, 
Mr.  Nicholson  pn)|)ose<l  to  cast  the  body 
of  the  tyfK's  with  a  ta|>ering  or  wetlce 
form,  like  the  stones  of  an  arch ;  but  Mr. 
Cowper  has  produced  the  same  result 
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more  expeditiously,  by  cunring  stereotype 

Stes  into  the  required  shape.  Messrs. 
nkin  and  Bacon  placed  their  types  on 
the  four  sides  of  a  revolving  prism,  while 
the  ink  was  applied  by  a  roller,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  irregularities  of  the 
prism,  and  the  sheet  was  wrapped  on 
another  prism  so  formed  as  to  meet  the 
surfaces  of  the  firsL  A  common  printing 
press  gives  about  250  impressions  per 
hour  ;  whereas  of  the  Times  (a  London 
newspaper),  printed  by  Applegarth  and 
Cowpers  machine,  it  is  stated  that  4000 
per  hour  are  printed  on  one  side.  The 
first  working  machine  which  printed  bv 
steam,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Koenig,  in  1814. 
In  this  country,  Treadwell's  |>ower-pre8s 
IB  the  machine  most  employed.  In  this 
'  invention,  the  types  are  mked  by  elastic 
roUers,  and  the  distribution  of  the  ink 
rendered  equal  by  a  revolving  table,  which 
passes  in  contact  with  the  rollers.  The 
mipressions  are  made  by  a  flat  surface  or 
pbtten,  instead  of  a  cylinder,  so  that 
cleaner  and  better  impressions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  from  it  than  from 
any  other  machine.  (For  the  correction 
of  the  press,  see  Comdunu) 

The  author  of  Sketches  of  China 
gives  the  following  account  of  Chinese 
printing:  **The  means  in  use  among  the 
Chinese  for  producing  an  impression  of 
letters  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  with 
those  invented  in  the  infancy  of  the  art 
Blocks  of  hard  wood,  or  masses  of  metal 
forming  a  kind  of  stereotype,  are  printed 
from,  by  a  simple  and  expeditious  process, 
and  solely  by  manual  labor,  as  presses  for 
the  purpose  are  entirely  unknown.  The 
Canton  Gazette,  a  kind  of  court  journal  of 
appointments,  arrivals  and  departures,  is 
cme  of  the  few  publications  which  are 
printed  from  movable  types.  The  blocks 
which  are  mostly  used  for  engraving  these 
stereotypes  upon,  are  made  of  hanl  and 
well-seasoned  wood,  divided  into  slabs,  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain.  The  subject 
to  be  engraved  is  carefully  written  or 
drawn  on  thin  paper,  and  pasted  reversed 
upon  the  board  ;  the  wood  is  tlien  cut 
fit>m  around  the  characters,  and  the  let- 
ters remain  in  low  relief.  Mucli  care  is 
used  in  adjusting  the  written  jtattcm,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  rectify  a  mistake  on 
wood,  as  on  copper  or  other  metal.  The 
cost  of  engraving  depends  entirely  on  the 
size  and  delicacy  of  the  letters,  the  price 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  sniallness 
of  the  type.  The  equipments  of  a  printer 
are  very  simple  and  cheap,  and  the  opera- 
tions less  complicated  than  almost  any 
other  DMchanlca]  process.    The  board  or 


slab  of  wood  m  placed  on  a  taUe  bdan. 
the  workman,  and  a  pile  of  dry  paper,  m 
to  the  proper  size,  at  hia  aide,  when,  with 
a  rude  bamboo  brush,  a  coathig  of  liqoid 
Indian  ink  is  put  upon  it;  a  sheet  of  piper 
is  then  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  impnt- 
sion  completed  by  rubbmg  it  over  once  or 
twice  with  a  kind  of  vegetable  fibre ;  the 
sheet  is  then  lifted  0%  and  the  prooesi  1^ 
peated  with  the  next  The  paper  uaed  is 
very  thin,  and  is  only  printed  on  one  mk; 
the  sheet  is  folded  with  the  blank  mda  'm 
contact,  and  the  two  edges  are  bound  into 
the  back  of  the  book,  making  it 
a  volume,  the  leaves  of  which  ai 
the  paging,  &C.,  is  on  the  external 
In  this  simple  manner,  all  books  and 
gravings  on  wood  are  printed,  and  t 
skilful  workman  is  able  to  produce  the 
impressions  with  as  much  ceferity  as  oar 
own,  with  the  use  of  the  pressL  Woffa 
of  minor  consequence  are  generally  tn- 
cuted  in  a  flimsy  and  impeifeet 


the  printing  of  some  being  very  indiov- 
ent  at  first,  and  neariv  unintelligilile  br 
the  time  a  full  edition  has  been  tMcn  at 
The  price  of  books  is  low,  and  then  m 
numerous  book  Bhops  and  slaBs  m  all 

Srincipal  streets.  The  buMiing  is  vsy 
ifierent  fix>m  our  own,  the  cover  bof 
merely  soft  paper,  and  the  title  careMtf 
written  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  km 
Five  or  six  volumes  are  enclosed  ii  t 
pasteboard  case,  and  the  books  anaDgsi 
on  shelves,  so  as  to  present  the  titles  tolhi 
front  Spurious  editions  are  said  10  k 
very  common,  and  I  have  never  <&eo^ 
ered  that  there  was  any  protection  of 
copyright  by  law ;  consequently  numefM 
incomplete  copies  of  the  original  are  cir 
culated.  Works  are  somedmes  roecwiii 
the  letters  of  which  are  white,  on  a  bkck 
ground,  the  characters  being  cutyasiaAi 
copperplate  engraving,  below  the  nute 
There  are,  in  most  cases,  specinwniif 
tlie  various  kinds  of  writing,  intended  M 
copies  to  write  fit>m,  as  well  as  aeat 
school  books." 

Prior,  in  monasteries ;  the  next  offiev 
in  rank  to  the  abbot ;  or,  wfam  then  ii 
no  abbot,  the  superior  of  the  monatti;.— 
Priortss  is  applied,  in  a  similar  8ense,tolk0 
head  of  a  female  convent.  A  monMS^ 
which  is  under  the  government  of  a  priarii 
called  a  priory.  (See  Mhoi^  and  J  ' 

Prior,  Matthew ;  an  English  poel,bai 
in  1664,  in  London,  or  at  Winbomb 
Dorsetsliire.  His  father  dying  wbca  j 
was  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  9 
uncle,  who  kept  the  Rummer  tami'i 
Charing-crosB,  and  aent  to  WoHiuii'i 
school.   He  eariy  imbibed  a  scroog 
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ical  literature,  and  attracted  the 
'ibe  earl  of  Dorset  (see  SackMe\ 
bled  him  to  enter  himself,  in  16812, 
bn's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
)d  B.  A.  in  1686,  and  was  shortly 
wen  fellow.  At  college  he  con- 
D  intionacy  with  Charles  Montagu, 
ds  earl  of  Halifax,  in  concert  with 
a  1688,  he  composed  the  Country 
md  City  Mouse — a  parody  on 
I  Hind  and  Panther.  In  1690,  he 
oduced  at  court  by  the  earl  of 
it  whose  recommendation  he  was 
d  secretary  to  the  English  pleni- 
ies  at  the  Hague.  With  this  post 
leJd  the  tide  of  eentleman  of  the 
d-chamber ;  and  he  presented  an 
nff  William  in  1695,  on  the  death 
I  Mary ;  and  soon  afler  displayed 
ffous  vein  in  a  parody  of  Boileau's 
le  takinff  of  Namur,  when  it  was 
adbyWiltianK  In  1697,  he  was 
m!  secretaiy  to  the  commissioners 
reaxy  of  Ryswick;  and,  on  his 
om  that  employment,  was  made 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
afterwards  secretary  to  the  earls 
lod  and  Jersey,  successively  am- 
I  to  France.  At  length  he  was 
der-eecretary  of  state,  and,  while 
that  office,  was  sent  to  France  to 
the  partition  treaty.  In  1701,  he 
d  LoG^e  as  a  commissioner  at  the 
trade,  but  soon  after  deserted  the 
id  joined  the  tories,  for  which 
ictoiy  reasons  have  been  assigned, 
^nning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  he 
]  a  volume  of  poems,  and  took 
ire  in  the  Examiner.  When  the 
aln  obtained  the  ascendency,  he 
)loyed  in  secretly  negotiating  at 
J  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
le  remained  in  France,  with  tlie 
lent  of  ambassador,  and,  after  the 
s  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
iblicl^  assumed  that  character. 
ccesBion  of  George  I,  he  was  re- 
nd examined  before  the  privy 
in  respect  to  his  share  in  nego- 
le  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  treated 
It  rigor  for  some  time,  although 
y  ctiKharged  without  trial.  Be- 
Mit  any  provision  for  his  declining 
ccept  his  fellowship,  he  again 
himself  to  poetry ;  and  having 
bis  Solomon,  he  published  his 
f  subscription.  The  publication, 
enlly  encouraged  by  party  zeal, 
I  a  considerable  sum,  which  was 
by  the  eari  of  Oxford,  at  whose 
author  died,  after  a  lineering  ill- 
1731,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 


his  age.  He  veas  interred  in  Westminster 
abbey,  under  a  monument,  for  which 
''last  piece  of  human  vanity,"  as  he  styles 
it  in  nis  will,  he  left  the  sum  of  £500. 
Prior  seems  to  have  made  his  way  by  wit 
and  social  qualities,  rather  than  by  moral 
or  poliucal  endowments  of  a  superior 
order.  He  is  said  to  have  always  re- 
tained a  taste  for  coarse  intercounie  and 
gross  enjoyments.  As  a  poet,  his  reputa- 
tion has  declined  of  late  years,  the  hu- 
mor in  which  he  principally  excels  being 
overlooked  on  account  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  serious  performances,  which, 
although,  as  in  his  Solomon,  and  Henry 
and  Emma,  splendid  and  correct  in  dic- 
tion, harmonious  in  versification,  and  co- 
pious in  poetical  imagery,  fail  in  moving 
either  the  feelings  or  the  fancy.  The 
great  art  of  Prior  consists  in  telling  a 
story  with  a  degree  of  poetical  ease  and 
vivacity,  which,  perhaps,  setting  aside  La 
Fontaine,  has  never  been  excel  lied.  His 
Alma,  a  piece  of  philosophical  pleasantry, 
exhibits  a  felicitous  vein  of  humor ;  aud 
for  his  lighter  pieces  he  is  now  chiefly 
read.  A  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
compiled  from  his  MSS.,  contains  little 
fix)m  his  pen,  and  is  of  small  value.  His 
poems  were  published  in  1733,  in  3  vols., 
8vo.,  and  are  also  in  all  the  collecdons. 

PaisciAN.   (See  Philology.) 

PaiSM,  in  geometry,  is  a  body,  or  solid, 
whose  two  ends  are  any  plain  figures 
which  are  parallel,  equal  and  similar ;  and 
its  sides,  connecting  those  ends,  are  paral- 
lelograms. Hence  every  section  fjarallel 
to  the  base  is  ecjual  and  similar  to  the 
base;  and  the  pnsm  inav  be  considered 
as  generated  by  the  fiaralicl  motion  of  this 
plane  figure.  Prisms  receive  particular 
names,  according  to  the  figure  of  their 
bases;  as  a  triangtdar  prism,  a  square 
prism,  a  pentagonal  prism,  a  hexagonal 
prism,  aud  so  on.  And  hence  the  de- 
nomination prOrn  comprises  also  the  cube 
and  paralleiopipe<lon,  the  former  being  a 
square  prism,  and  the  latter  a  rectangular 
one.  And  even  a  cylinder  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  round  prism,  or  one  that  has 
an  infinite  number  of  sides.  Also  a  prism 
is  said  to  be  regvlar,  or  irregular^  acronl- 
ing  as  the  figure  of  its  end  is  a  regular  or 
an  irregular  polygon.  The  axis  of  a  prism 
is  the  line  conceived  to  Iks  drawn  length- 
wise through  the  middle  of  it,  connecting 
the  centre  of  one  end  with  that  of  the 
other  end.  Prisms,  again,  are  either  right 
or  oblique,  A  right  prism  is  thnt  who«*e 
ndes  and  its  axis  are  |)er|)endicular  to  its 
ends,  like  an  uprisht  tower ;  and  an  oblique 
prism  is  when  uie  axis  and  sides  are  ob- 
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lique  to  the  ends ;  so  that,  when  set  upon 
one  end,  it  inclines  on  one  hand  more 
than  on  the  other.  The  principal  proper- 
ties of  prisms  are,  1.  that  all  pnsms  are  to 
one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of 
their  bases  and  heights ;  2.  similar  prisms 
are  to  one  another  m  the  triplicate  ratio  of 
their  like  sides ;  3.  a  prism  is  triple  of  a 
pyramid  of  equal  base  and  height,  and  the 
solid  content  of  a  prism  is  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  base  bv  the  perpendicular 
height ;  4.  the  upright  surface  of  a  right 
prwm  is  eoual  to  a  rectangle  of  the  same 
height,  and  its  breadth  equal  to  the  perim- 
eter of  the  base  or  end,  and  therefore  such 
upright  surface  of  a  right  prism  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  perimeter  of  the  base 
by  tibe  perpendicular  heiffht  Also  the 
upright  surface  of  an  obfiaue  prism  is 
found  by  computing  those  or  all  its  paral- 
lelogram sides  separately,  and  adding  them 
together.  And  if  to  the  upright  surface 
be  added  the  areas  of  the  two  ends,  the 
sum  will  be  the  whole  surface  of  the  prism. 

Prisnif  in  optics,  is  an  instrument  em- 
ployed fbr  showing  the  properties  of  solar 
light,  and  consists  merely  of  a  triangular 
prism  of  glass,  which  separates  the  rays 
of  lijifht  in  their  passage  through  iL  (See 
Optics  J  division  Colors,) 
Prismatic  Spectrum.  (See  Colors,) 
Prison  Discipline.  The  true  and  on- 
ly real  object  ofpunishment  is  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great 
latitude  of  choice  in  the  means  which  may 
be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject— a  latitude  to  be  limited  by  a  just  re- 
gard to  the  rights  inseparable  from  human 
nature,  however  depraved,  by  a  correct 
view  of  the  true  power  of  society  over  its 
ihembers,  and  by  a  wise  estimate  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  means  employed. 
In  most  a^  of  the  world,  men  seem  to 
have  imagmed  their  rightful  power  over 
their  fellow  men  absolutely  unlimited,  and 
have  inflicted  punishment  u]M)n  the  viola- 
tors of  the  law  apparently  without  regard 
to  any  other  consideration  than  tlieir  own 
pleasure,  and  the  degree  of  guilt  they  have 
attributed  to  the  offender.  Acting  with 
this  apprehension  of  their  own  unrestrict- 
ed power,  they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibited  the  most  narrow  acquaintance 
with  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  means 
of  pumshmciiL  They  liave  confined 
themselves  very  much  to  the  effects  of 
lihysical  suffering,  as  if  that  were  the  sole 
remedy  which  could  be  advantageously 

Xlied  to  moral  depravity;  a  depravity 
n  increased,  if  not  caused,  by  the 
temptations  to  wliich  physical  suffering  has 
itself  exposed  men.    It  has  happ^ied, 


too,  in  this,  as  in  so  muxf  other  haum 
punftiits,  that      end  has  been  ijifoOBi 
m  attention  to  the  naeanB ;  and  the  obiBCl 
hip  appeared  to  be  rather  secretlT  to  fm- 
ass  and  oppms  the  subjects  of  puBik- 
ment,  than  either  to  deter  ochers  mm  ik 
commission  of  crime,  or  to  amend  ik 
habits  of  the  guil^  themeehrea.  Noai 
would  be  prev^ited  fitMD  the  r^iiniiiiMia 
of  Clime  ny  penalties  which  were  na- 
known;  and,  m  the  extreme  depram 
of  every  physical  and  mental  quality,  it 
were  absurd  to  expect  any  lelbnitiuncf 
the  unfortunate  subiectB  of  human  sein- 
ty.   In  all  ages  and  natiixia  of  which  m 
have  any  record,  fitxn  the  moatrsfiMi 
people  or  ancient  timea  to  the  moatciifc 
ed  of  a  more  modem  era,  have  aocfa  o- 
treoiea  of  severity  been  lued  in  the  poa- 
ishment  of  criminals  aa  juady  to  ikman 
the  appellation  of  cruetty.   Torture,  m  « 
eiy  homble  variety ;  chains ;  atripea; so 
tary  confinement  m  darknesai  dampwa  , 
and  idleness ;  promiacuous  crowding  if 
offenders,  of  eveiy  degree  of  guHl,  in  As 
same  loatbsonie,  peatiloitial,  nanow  TiBhit 
inwiffidem  and  unwholeaome  ibod ;  fikh; 
illness  of  the  body,  and  aickneai  of  As 
soul, — are  some  of  the  evib  which  hBfe,ii 


every  ase,  been  wantonhr, 
ignorant^  inflicted  upon  the  Yiohaon  cf 
law ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  have  hm 
inflicted  upon  those  wlio  have  violtted  m 
law ;  upon  many  who  have  been  prond 
innocent,  after  suffering  the  inflM^tmn  «f 
some  or  all  of  thd  ilia  enumerated  in  tlw 
atrocious  catalogue,  and  upon  many  Jihm 
imprudence  alone  has  exposed  tiiem  S 
the  vengeance  of  an  equAy  impnidts 
creditor.  Society  lias,  unqueatioiiably,  • 
right  to  punish  the  oflenders  agaioM  9 
laws,  and  against  those  of  God ;  but  ks 
it,  under  any  circumstances,  a  rif^t  lo  ii- 
flict  such  suffering  aa  we  have  named? 
Has  it  a  right  to  tnfle  with  or  oidangerih 
health,  the  intellect,  or  the  remaining  poi- 
ciples  of  any,  even  the  worst,  of  its  mea* 
hers?  It  requires  no  metaphvsical entt* 
ination  of  tlic  reasons  on  which  the  jiat 
and  necessary  power  of  society  is  tinuii* 
ed,  to  answer  m  the  negative.  AU  fed 
that  the  proper  adaptation  of  themeoi 
to  tlie  just  end  of  punishment  ought  to  be 
constantly  kejit  in  view.  A  striking  iDut- 
tratiou  of  the  truth  of  ttiis  remark  nof  h 
found  in  the  univenal  outcry  of  bv* 
ror  and  indignation,  which  was  hnri 
throughout  the  civilized  vrorkl,  wki 
Howard  disclosed  the  misery  eveiy»wiia» 
suffered  by  the  prisoner;  in  the  guiky 
coiL^ciouanees  with  which  those  whoexo^ 
cised  control  over  prisons  univcral^ 
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MB  the  ditelomire  of  the  atioci- 
itted  under  their  authority,  or, 
owed  by  their  negligence ;  and 
lediate  finination  of  aasodatiaDB 
9  the  neceaaary  reform  in  the 
m  andsoTonunent  of  prisons, 
rear  1777,  when  Howara's  woik 
e  of  the  prisons  in  EIngland  and 
ts  first  published,  may  be  dated 
of  the  studyof  the  best  system 
Uscipiine.  There  were,  indeed, 
oobie  examples  of  attention  to 
i  were  sick  and  in  prison,  but  it 
ne  a  subject  of  general  interest 
:  of  Christianity  m  ajpftening  the 
and  meliorating  the  condition 
id  been  perceptible,  even  in  the 
of  the  culprit ;  and,  firom  time  to 
)  had  arisen  in  the  worid  men 
led  fiir  the  kindness  they  exhibit- 
9  to  whom  kindness  was  almost 

The  names  of  Carlo  Borromeo, 
Bernard,  and  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
er  to  be  forgotten  among  those 
>  shown  mercy  to  the  captive, 
ird  deserves  still  greater  venera- 
9  persevering  phuanthropy  and 
otiontohis  noble  object  The 
his  exertions  was  not  limited  to 
iate  neif^hboriiood,  but  extended 
gfaout  his  native  land,  afterwards 
ag  kingdoms,  and  embraced,  at 
)  whole  of  Europe, 
f  more  was  necessary  than  to 
e  state  <^  abject  misery  existing 

in  order  to  perceive  the  neces- 
dy,  in  many  cases.  Thus  the 
ng  from  crowded  and  filthy 
id  fixxm  want  of  circulatipn  of 

be  prevented  only  by  a  better 
m  or  the  buildings ;  while  those 
m  the  exaction  of  fees  from  the 
lod  fiiom  the  sale  of  liauors  by 
8,  could  be  remedied  only  by  a 
m  of  discipline.  Many  of  the 
refinre,  which  have  been  since 
in.  in  the  construction  and  gov- 
if  prisons,  were  suggested  by 
while  experience  hju  produced 
rovMnenta  in  his  plans.  It  can- 
d  that  any  regular  system  of 
sipline  was  introduced  by  IIow- 
has  it  even  yet  been  carried  to 
stion  which  may  reasonably  be 

but  the  progress  aheady  made 
e  greatest  encouraffement  It 
i  be  easy  to  trace  mis  progress 
tness,  aflncning  to  .each  laborer 
9C  hisdue  snare  of  merit ;  nor  is  it 
;  for  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
ur  the  general  remedies  for  the 
&  of  imprisonment  The 


tial  rsquiates  in  a  prison  are  obviously 
security  of  omistruction  and  heahhiness 
of  sittiaticHi ;  and,  in  its  management,  clas- 
sification, ovenri^t,  labor,  and  instruction. 
It  is  in  ihe  previous  arrangements  for  se- 
curing these  advantages,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical Implication  of  these  general  princi- 
ples, that  the  difficulties  ue ;  and  so  nu- 
merous are  these  difficulties  that  great  di- 
versities of  fooling  and  opinion  have  aris- 
en ;  and  very  fow  have  been  found  to 
agree  in  the  details  for  carrying  into  effect 
a  seneral  system.  The  very  first  attempt 
in  Ibigland  to  introduce  a  practical  reform 
in  the  construction  and  managemem  of 
prisons  failed,  for  v^t  of  unanimity  in 
the  commissionerB  app(nnted  by  puiia- 
ment  as  to  the- location  of  the  new  estab- 
lisliment,  though  Howard  himself  was  one 
of  the  board.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  no  uniform  plan  has  been  gene- 
raUy  adopted  in  England ;  and,  tlK>ugh 
somewhat  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  country,  Uiere  is  still  an  ardent 
though  amicable  controversy  between 
those  who  urge  the  expediency  of  solita- 
ry  toil  and  the  advocates  of  united  labor. 
Sometiiing  may  be  learned  even  firom  the 
foilure  of  any  scheme ;  but  as  the  results 
of  a  more  successful  system  are  still  bet- 
ter sources  of  instruction,  we  shall  })rc- 
sent  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  plan  wl|iph  is  now 
beginning  to  be  ffeneraUy  adopted  in  Uie 
U.  States,  and  which  afiords  such  encour- 
agement to  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropic 
At  the  veiy  time  when  Howard  was  de- 
voting every  power  of  his  mind  and  body 
to  the  discovery  and  disclosure  of  the  evils 
of  imprisonment,  the  society  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  acting  on  the  principles  . 
of  the  wise  and  benevolent  founder  of 
their  sect,  were  endeavoring  to  abolish  the 
use  of  some  of  the  cruel  and  injudicious 
modes  of  punishment  then  practised  (such 
as  the  pillory,  the  scourge,  and  to 

substitute  for  them,  as  well  as  lor  capital 

Eunishment,  the  milder,  and,  as  they  be- 
eved  it  would  prove,  more  efficacious 
measure  of  imprisonment  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ofience.  Their  efibrts  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolutionary  war ;  but,  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, they  again  urped  their  views  upon 
public  attention  with  so  much  persever- 
ance as  to  succeed  in  a  great  port  of  their 
object ;  and  it  is  said,  by  one  well  ({iialified  to 
judge,  Uiat,  **so  mature  were  the  views  of 
the  early  reformers,  that,  had  they  been  ful- 
ly carried  into  efiect,rnany  of  the  evib  after- 
wards experienced  would  have  been  avoid- 
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ed.*^  They  BO  fiir  succeeded  as  to  impress 
upon  the  community  the  propriety  of  com- 
muting the  ^stem  of  pumshment  previous- 
ly in  use  for  imprisonment,  cxcepung  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  tlie  most  atrocious  crimes, 
for  which  death  was  still  to  be  inflicted. 
For  some  years  this  scheme  was  regard- 
ed as  a  triumph  of  humanity.  It  saved 
the  lives  of  many,  and  the  infliction  of  a 
gross  and  unwise  corporal  punishment 
upon  more.  It  was  at  first  much  dreaded 
by  the  criminals  themselves ;  and  the  la- 
bor, which  was  intended  to  constitute  part 
of  their  punishment,  was  found  to  relieve 
the  state  from  a  great  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense which  was  anticipated,  and  had 
been  regarded  as  the  greatest  objection  to 
the  plan.  It  extended  gradually  through 
most  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  was, 
on  all  hands,  applauded  as  a  cheap  and 
efficient  substitution  of  correctional  dis- 
cipline for  cruel  inflictions.  Afler  a  time, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
guilty  were  not  reformed;  the  dread  of 
the  state  prison  wore  off ;  recommitments 
multiplied ;  and  from  tlie  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  existed  among  the 
prisoners,  most  of  them  came  out  worse 
than  they  went  in ;  while  the  system  of 
stint  and  over-stint,  by  which  they  were 
pennitted  to  labor  for  their  own  benefit, 
afler  )>erforming  a  certain  task  for  the 
state,  enured  them  to  leave  the  prison 
supplied  with  the  means  of  new  roguery, 
or  with  a  fund  for  subsistence  till  the 
approach  of  winter,  ])erha|)8,  rendered  it 
convtMiient  to  secure  a  comfortable  main- 
tenance in  confinement  by  tlie  commis- 
sion of  a  state  prison  offence.  As  prison- 
ers increjisod  in  number,  and  became,  by 
their  mutual  action,  more  and  more  cor- 
rupt, and,  by  a  natural  influence  u|K)n 
the  character  of  many  of  the  inferior 
officers,  were  allowed  more  extended 
privileges,  the  expense  of  these  establish- 
ments incri'ased,  so  as  to  liecome  greatly 
bunlcnsouie.  It  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  crime  had  not(liniinishe<]  ;itwas 
believed  by  many,  and  feared  by  most  per- 
sons, tfini  the  [»enitentiary  system  had  failed. 
Still  the  public  mind  n;volted  against  recur- 
ring to  the  old  system  of  punishment,  or 
relin(]uisiruig  a  s<'heine  which,  for  twenty 
years,  had  b»'en  the  subject  of  genend  en- 
comium. There  was,  [>erhai>s,  a  moriiid 
sensibility  u|>on  the  subject,  wliich  was 
disposed  to  make  the  condition  of  tlie 
guilty  too  desirable  in  many  respects ;  but 
this  served  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
efforts  of  the  wise  and  discerning  to  pro- 
*  A  '/Vfcilisi-  oil  State  Prison  PunLshQients,  by 
bonorahle  S.  M.  Hopkins. 


duce  Sonne  plan  which  riiould  eombaiei 
proper  degree  of  leninr  with  a  jiat  nd 
neceasaiy  severity.  Much  was  wite 
upon  the  subject,  both  in  England  and  is 
this  countiy ;  many  ezpenmentt  wm 
tried  by  our  Ie^;i9latures»  and  the  gencnl 
current  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  indiuag 
to  a  system  of  strict  soMtarr  confinemeiiL 
On  this  idea,  the  constructioii  of  the  Au- 
burn prison  was  begun  in  1816;  and,  is 
18S1,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  Yod 
legislature  for  subiecting  eoDviGt%  eabff 
wholly  or  partially,  to  aolitaiy  cooiM- 
ment,  according  to  their  degree  of  de- 
pravity, and  also  requiring  that  each  pit- 
oner  should  be  lodged  in  a  wepanU  ol, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  sufficient  nniBlMr 
of  cells.  This  was,  perhapa,  the  man 
important  step  in  the  introduction  of  m 
improved  prison  discipline.  It  is,  at  leaa, 
one  which  is  indispensable  wherever  anr 
attempt  is  to  be  made  towaids  the  inoe- 
duction  of  any  valuable  plan  of  eome- 
tional  punisliment  The  means  of  soGia- 
ry  confinement  at  night,  and  either  of 
solitary  labor,  or  <^  labor  in  amall  claM 
together  during  the  day,  are  "Twnitiil  to 
the  existence  of  the  system  of  prisoD  db- 
cipline,  which  is  now  moat  bighlv  vaM. 
Other  things  are  also  necessary,  iNit  fbcR 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  aysieni. 

In  the  year  1834,  Meeare.  HoploH^ 
Tibbets  and  Allen  were  appointed  epai- 
missioners  to  visit  the  state  prisons  of 
New  York,  to  examine  the  state  of  tbdr 
discipline,  and  to  report  upon  any  in- 
provements,  which,  in  their  opinion,  oitfh 
to  be  introduced.  The  result  of  the  wv 
laboB  of  these  excellent  men  was  ^ 
perfecting  of  a  scheme  of  prison  disci- 
pline, which  had  been  partially  begtio  al- 
ready at  Auburn,  and  which  is  subMa- 
tially  the  model  on  which  the  rHbfOi 
attempted  in  most  of  the  other  stales  fam 
been  conducted.  It  consists,  prinripdh. 
of  the  solitary  confinement  of  the  coorica 
during  the  night,  and  the  time  of  nJdK 
their  meals ;  of  labor  during  the  day: aid 
of  silence  at  all  times,  except  for  the  ptf- 
poses  of  communication  with  tbrir  keep- 
ers ;  they  are  never  alk>wed  to  addreseto 
other,  not  even  by  signs  or  looks.  Tin 
strictest  sufiervision  is,  of  course,  ncoM* 
ry,  to  secure  uninterrupted  and  industrioH 
labor,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  comniiiB- 
cations  which  would  otherwise  abouai 
The  advantages  of  this  system  are,  ih* 
it  afiTonls  op(x>rtnnity  alternately  ibr  akK 
ahd  solitary  reflection,  for  the  nloiay 
action  of  the  mind  upon  itself^  and  Rirtktf 
mental  activity  upon  other  objects,  aodifctf 
relaxation  firom  the  severer  task  of  tbiifc- 
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1  ig  at  oocenecasBBrj  topresenre 
y  state  of  the  mmd  and  body,  and 
hcacy  to  the  meditation  which 
couraged.  But  this  akeniation 
ind  reflection  is  not  the  only, 
ipa,  the  greatest  advantage  of 
The  unaided  thoughts  of  the 
id  hardened  might  recur  to  top-^ 
would  be  any  thinff  but  salu- 
in  the  mlence  and  darkness  of 
Toice  of  reHgious  instruction  is 
id  if  any  circumstances  can  be 
calculated  to  impress  the  warn- 
mcouRijl^ements,  the  threats,  or 
I  of  religion  upon  the  mind,  it 
ly  be  those  <^  the  convict  in  his 
re  he  is  unseen  and  unheard, 
B  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the 
ich  must  come  to  him,  as  it 
D  another  world,  telling  him  of 
lichy  perhaps,  never  before  en- 
hls  mind;  telling  him  of  God, 
ff  of  future  rewcud  and  future 
nt,  of  sufifering  far  greater  than 
phvsical  endurances  of  the  pres- 
tnd  of  joy  infinitely  beyond  the 
he  may  have  experienced. — 
itnictions  finequendy  discover  to 
tenant  of  the  cell,  what  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him,  the 
;t  that  he  has  a  spiritual  nature, 
I  not  the  mere  animal  which  his 
1  hitherto  uncontrolled  propensi- 
I  indicate.  And  this  is  a  discov- 
ti,  alone,  may  and  does  effect  a 
ice  in  a  man's  whole  character, 
that  he  is  a  being  superior  to 
had  thought  himself,  and  that 
rded  as  one  havinffhigher  pow- 
te  had  supposed.  This  first  step 
ith  of  improvement  is  a  prodi- 
;  a  new  ambition  is  awakened , 
loouragement  of  it  is  the  principal 
r  neecMd.  This  encouragement 
f  the  system  to  give.  The  spirit- 
of  this  outcast  flock  must  study 
cter  and  previous  circumstances 
individual;  he  must  adapt  him- 
his  instructions  to  their  wants; 
teach  the  ignorant,  arouse  the 
ouch,  if  it  be  possible,  the  impen- 
1  the  willing,  and  be  ''all  things 
I,  if  by  any  means  he  may  save 
to  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
devotion  are  to  be  added  the 
ctand  elaborate  instructions  of 
kth,  and  the  no  less  important  in- 
vhich  may  be  effected  in  private 
le  with  the  convict  The  Sun- 
ol  may  communicate  the  roost 
inlbrmation  on  many  subjects; 
f  improper  influence  may  be, 


and  ought  to  be,  absolutely  excluded.  It  is 
this  system  of  addressing  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  of  man,  of  treating  the 
convict  as  a  oeing  of  a  comjf>ound  nature — 
both  physical  and  spiritual — that  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  merit  of  the  prison  di^ 
cipline,  which  is  now  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. No  new  discovery  hos  'been 
made,  unless  it  be  considered  one  that 
criminals  may  sometimes  be  made  sus- 
ceptible of  moral  influences.  It  is  only 
the  adaptation  of  well-known  principles 
to  a  new  elate  of  subjects.  It  is  merely 
carrying  to  the  lowest,  the  most  ignorant, 
and  the  most  deeded  class,  that  plan  of 
education  which  is  nearly  universal  among 
us,  and  which  should  be  entirely  so  every 
where.  The  exercise  of  mere  fl>rce, 
which  has  been  so  long  considered  the 
onlv  means  of  punishment,  is  at  length 
yielding  to  the  rapidly  strengthening  con- 
viction of  the  superior  efiScacy  of  moral 
influence.*  There  are  yet  many  to  whom 
this  notion  appears  strange ;  who  are  not 
convinced  that  the  hardened  criminal  can 
be  persuaded  by  any  thin^  but  stripes  or 
chains ;  by  physical  suffering,  in  short,  in 
some  one  or  its  many  hideous  forms.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  nothing  else  can  aflect  him,  corpo- 
real inflictions  alone  certainly  will  not. 
Bodily  suflerinff,  imposed  by  his  fellow 
mortal,  has  rarely  awakened  in  the  crim- 
inal any  thing  but  fear,  hatred,  the  obdu- 
rate spirit  or  revenge,  or  despair,  sullen, 
darit  and  terrible.  In  the  next  place,  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  those  who  are, 
apparentiy,  the  most  hardened  in  a  course 
of  crime,  may  be  operated  on,  may  be 
positivelv  reclaimed,  by  the  use  of  moral 
and  intellectual  means.  For  the  evidence 
of  this  fact,  we  refer  to  the  Third  Rep6rt 
of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
where  it  is  stated  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  us  conclusive.  Again,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  experienced  villain  could  not,  by 
any  posnbitity,  be  reformed,  that  the 
crimson  dye  could  not  be  washed  out,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  moral  influ- 
ences may  not  be  usefully  applied  within 
the  prison  walls.  The  class  of  incorrigi- 
ble reprobates  is  small.  The  great  major- 
ity have  committed  their  offences,  either 
through  deplorable  iffnorance,  which  may 
be  removed ;  through  the  power  of  temp- 

*  It  mar  be  prvpcr  to  lay,  that,  by  the  terai 
moral  n^uenee,  we  mean  not  merely  the  ef> 
fecU  wbich  may  be  produced  by  tbe  inculcatioa 
of  correct  moral  priociplefl,  but  tbe  influence  of 
every  motive  that  can  be  addressed  to  tbft  vaiki^ 
stanoing  or  tkie  affecikiis. 
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tatioD,  against  which  they  may  be  strength- 
ened ;  or  through  the  inexperienced  rash- 
ness of  youth,  which  may  be  better 
trained.* 

It  may  be  imagined  by  those  to  whom 
the  subject  is  new,  that  the  application  of 
these  means  must  be  expensive.  But,  in 
fact,  the  direct  expense  of  prisons,  con- 
ducted upon  the  former  system,  is  ten-fold 
greater;  and  the  indirect  cost,  or  that  which 
arises  from  tlie  education  in  crime,  given  by 
that  plan  of  mutual  instruction  in  villany, 
is  incalculable.  The  labor,  which  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  scheme,  may, 
by  proper  management,  be  made  so  pro- 
ductive, that  the  prison  shall  support  itself^ 
including  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers ; 
and  in  manv  cases,  in  this  country,  much 
more  has  been  done,  a  large  revenue 
accruing  to  the  state  from  the  labor 
of  its  convicts.  We  say,  in  this  country, 
for  we  have  often  seen  and  heard  the  re- 
mark, that  such  effects  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  other  countries,  where  the  value 
of  labor  does  not  bear  so  high  a  propor- 
tion to  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  differ- 
ence is  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  many ; 
but  allowing  it  to  exist  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, we  should  still  say  that,  wherever 
the  labor  of  an  able-bodied  man  will  sup- 
port him  without,  it  may  be  made,  by 
judicious  management,  to  support  him 
within,  the  walls  of  the  prison.  The  dis- 
tinction which  is  made  between  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  voluntary  and  that  or  in- 
voluntary labor  does  not  hold ;  for  it  is 

t  "  A  Apr  spendiofr  much  time  among^  prison- 
ers," says  Mr.  Hopkins,  "  and  seeing  much  of 
the  desolations  of  crime,  I  have  not  ceased  to  feel 
that,  bad  as  tliese  men  are,  there  is  much  in  their 
condition  to  call  for  our  pity,  even  without  look- 
ing to  the  realities  of  a  future  retribution.  Cer- 
tainly their  very  crimes  deser\'e  our  commisera- 
tion. When  we  see  some  left  without  guidance 
or  instruction  in  youth ;  others  stupid  and  gulli- 
ble, or  decoyed  into  vice  by  lures  of  which  they 
could  not  be  aware,  or,  in  possible  cases,  driven 
into  criminality  by  prebsing  want  or  danger ;  it  is 
inifMmible  to  nithhold  from  them  the  tear  of  com- 
passion. I  hnve  visited  those  who,  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  told  the  story  of  their  own  ruin.  Very 
few  of  them  are  without  the  sympathies  of  our 
common  nature.  Many  at  Auburn  are  often 
melted  to  tears  under  the  preaching  of  an  elo- 
quent and  at>le  minister  there ;  one  who  has  told 
me,  that,  of  all  congregations,  he  delighted  most 
to  preach  to  prisoners.  I  have  also  heard  them 
jobbing  in  great  numbers,  at  a  few  words  spoken 
to  them  in  public,  by  Mr.  Powers,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  situation  and  feeling^  of  their 
friends.  We  must  avoid  extremes  in  judginr  of 
them.  They  are  not  the  innocent  victims  of  un- 
just laws  ;  but  neither  are  they  all  demons.  They 
are  men,  ^ourti  greatly  fallen.  They  deserve 
punishment.  They  ought  to  receive  it,  not  less 
for  their  own  benefit  than  for  that  of  lociety." 


one  of  the  eflfoets  of  the  Auburn  dini- 
pline,  to  make  the  labor  Toluntaiy ;  and 
we  venture  to  say,  that  under  no  circun- 
stancoi,  not  even  where  ihe  edmului  cf 
profit  is  applied  in  its  greatest  ezteni^  ii 
there  better  evidence  of  active  and  wilbig 
industry  than  in  our  well  conducted  prii- 
4>ns.   What  is  done  in  one  place  may  be 
done  in  another,  by  skilfully  adapting  the 
labor  of  the  prisonen  to  the  wants  m  the 
community,  of  which  they  form  a  put, 
and  to  the  personal  powers  and  knowledge 
of  the  convicts.   But  it  is  not  upoo  ki 
economy  that  we  should  chooee  priod- 
pally  to  rest  the  claima  of  the  Aubon 
system  of  discipline  to  seneral  favor.  It 
certainly  should  not  be  rorgotten  or  omil- 
ted,  in  the  enumeration  of  its  advantage^ 
and  it  may  be  an  important  indaceaMl 
to  its  introduction.   But  of  what  moomi 
is  it,  compared  with  the  great  object  of  n- 
lieving  society  from  insecurity  of  life  mi 
property  ?  Of  what  importance  is  it,  eom- 
pared  with  the  still  more  ^orious  purposs 
of  reclaiming  the  wanderings  the  ml,  ibi 
outcast  wretch,  who  may  yet  be  madelbi 
source  of  the  joy  which  is  felt  over  theie- 
penting sinner?  Itisnotamere ficnoicf 
the  imagination,  that  such  eflfecti  may  bi 
product.  They  have  been  produced  b 
IS  well  known  that  rogues  have  a  ^vl 
dread  of  the  prisons  where  thissjMeaii 
introduced ;  that  they  resort  to  other  piM 
to  commit  the  ofiences  which  would  ezpoB 
them  to  its  restraints ;  and  that  manv  hsn 
been  restored  bvit  from  habits  of  pwodigKy,  < 
to  those  of,  at  least,  comparative  viitoi' 
Such  results  as  these  are  of  incalculiUi  * 
value.   They  cannot  well  be  estimated  I9  i 
the  cost  of  the  means  of  producing  tbcoi;  * 
and  were  it  more  expensive  than  odtf  » 
systems,  this  would  be  but  a  trifling  ^  » 
jection  to  a  plan  which  resuhe<1  in  ttoil-  ' 
tainnient  or  such  beneficent  ends.  tiM,  n 
as  the  facts  are,  no  sufiicient  objectiooai  • 
be  made  to  the  endeavor  to  introduor  • 
system  which,  after  ten  years'  trial,  l«i  | 
produced  no  evil  and  much  good.  IV  1 
more  it  is  extended,  and  the  more  60)^  1: 
fuUv  it  is  carried  into  execution,  the  nfin  I 
will  its  excellent  tendencies  be  developi'*  It 
and  it  is  only  from  the  iinperfectioo  of 
agents,  or  the  slight  degree  of  MtOt  L^,^ 
which  is  given  to  the  suliject,  tbii  4f 
doubt  can  arise  as  to  its  utility,  or  itt  pi>f' 
ticable  nature.  The  most  imporlam  tt^  r«  ^. 
site  to  its  successful  execution  is,  the  a^  1'^^. 
able  qualification  of  the  stiperintraM  |\^.^ 
and  it  is  no  ordinary  combination  oTp**'  |.>.. 
era  and  qualities,  which  will  render  ti*  k.,  ^ 

*  See  Fourth  Report  of  Bortoo  PriM  ^ 
pline  Society.  P-^J 
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I  dnu^giB  of  the  fsfraclory  sab- 
3gal  puoflshment  He  must  be 
le  moral  correcmess  of  deport- 
Jbove  suroicioD ;  he  must  unite 
f  in  the  discernment  of  charac- 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  an  ac- 
e  with  the  most  suitable  species 
oical  labor,  the  best  manner  of 

it,  and  the  proper  results  to  be 
from  it ;  he  must  combine  firm- 
I  essential  kindness  of  disposi- 
must  be  a  man  of  an  exact  and 
J  mind ;  and,  above  all,  he  must 
,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  be- 
,  U)  devote  himself  exclusively, 

singleness  of  purpose,  to  the 
iCtB  which  may  be  attained  bv 
y.  These  are,  certainly,  high 
ons;  but  they  are  not  so  un- 
18  to  justify  any  thing  like  de- 
btaining  them.  The  end  to  be 
worth  the  exertion  necessary  to 
I  means.  The  subordinate  offi- 
penitentiary  should  also  be  men 
ee  integrity  and  competent  ac- 
B  with  me  department  they  have 
n,  unshaken  reliance  may  be 
len  whose  characters  have  been 
ustworthy.  By  oflScers  of  such 
ch  mav  be  done  towards  intro- 
raluabfe  state  of  discipline,  even 
ivorable  circumstances.  But  in 
icare  the  great  advantages  of  the 
m  of  prison  discipline,  it  is 
cewiy  that  the  builain^  should 
icted  with  a  view  to  its  mtroduc- 
r  this  purpose,  the  plan  which 
iw  the  bert,  is  that  which  was 
ted  at  Auburn,  and  has  since 
■ted  in  many  places.  One  of 
applications  of  this  plan  has 
le  m  the  new  state  prison  at 
eld,  Connecticut,  of  which  a 
dbjoined.  (See  plate,  &c.  p. 
>  workshops  connected  with  the 
•  may  be  arranged  according  to 
€  labot  to  be  exercised,  and  the 

of  the  managera  or  superin- 

We  have  OMerved  that  this 
a^  wfiich  appeals  to  us  the 

m  order  that  the  reader  may 
I  means  of  judging  of  the  com- 
lerit  of  this  scheme,  and  that  of 
tmr,  we  shall  also  state  the  plan 
no  which  has  been  begun,  upon 
e^  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  in- 

confining  every  prisoner  to  his 
idog  for  a  little  time  daily  to  be 
exercise  in  the  open  aur,  in  a 
nected  with  his  cell.  The  fol- 
iount  and  obeervations  are  taken 
Incd  Report  of  the  BostonPrison 


Discipline  Society  ConHrucHon.  The 
yard  wall,  which  is  built  of  stone,  thirty 
feet  hi^h,  encloses  nearly  twelve  acres. 
The  building  for  the  keeper's  house,  and 
the  offices  of  the  prison  government, 
makes  a  part  of  the  south  wall,  on  each 
side  of  the  centre.  The  magnificence  of 
this  part  of  the  prison  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fiict,  that  the  yard  wall  cost  about 
$200,000.  On  the  centre  of  the  yard  is 
erected  the  observatory,  and  on  seven 
lines,  diverging  from  the  observatory  to- 
wards tlie  wall,  the  blocks  of  cells.  Two 
rows  of  cells  are  arranged  on  each  of 
these  lines,  with  a  passage  between  them. 
The  cells  are  one  stoiy  high.  Connected 
with  each  cell,  on  the  outside,  is  an  exer- 
cising yard.  The  entrance  to  the  cell  is 
through  the  exercising  yard.  The  place 
of  observation  for  the  keeper  over,  the 
prisoner,  is  through  a  small  orifice  open- 
mg  from  the  cell  into  the  passage,  which 
may  be  closed  at  pleasure  by  the  keeper, 
and  which  is  intended  to  be  kept  generally 
shut  The  only  mode  of  seeing  the  pris- 
oner, while  confined  in  his  cell,  if^  the 
doors  are  shut,  is  through  this  orifice. 
When  he  is  let  out  of  his  cell  into  the  ex- 
ercising yard,  he  may  be  seen  either  by 
opening  the  door  of  tlie  exercisinff  yard, 
or  by  walking  on  the  top  of  the  wiul  over 
the  exercising  yard.  The  wall  of  the  ex- 
ercising yard  is  so  high,  that  he  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  principal  observatory,  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  yard,  unless  the 
observatoiy  is  raised  to  a  height  &r  above 
that  contemplated  in  the  orig^al  plan. 
The  entrance  to  the  cell,  from  the  exer- 
cising yard,  is  secured  by  double  doors, 
one  on  each  surface  of  the  wall;  the 
inner  door  of  grated  iron,  and  the  outer 
door  of  plank.  The  orifice  between  the 
cell  and  the  passage,  which  is  large 
enough  to  admit  the  face  of  a  man,  is 
secured  by  double  doors  of  ulank." — 
*<The  estimated  expense  of  tne  wholo 
establishment,  when  completed,  on  the 
original  design,  is  $500,000.  And  when 
It  is  completed,  it  will  accommodate  only 
250  prisoners.  The  expense  of  the  new 
prison  in  Connecticat,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  136  prisoners,  was  estimated  at 
$30,000,  and  three  fourths  of  the  work 
has  aUeady  been  done  within  the  estimate." 
An  obvious  remark  upon  these  statements 
is,  that  economy  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  Auburn  plan ;  and  altnough,  as  we 
have  remarked,  economy  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  its  principal  recommendation, 
vet,  unless  some  decided  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  more  expensive  system, 
it  ought  to  be  preferred.  Many  evils  were 
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a,  front  door ;  ft,  entry,  10  feet  wide  and  20  fbet 
deep ;  c,  keepor'i  private  room,  20  feet  iiqnare ;  A, 
keeper's  dininf-room,  20  feet  nqnare  j  «,  keeper*i 
kitchen,  90  feet  by  25 ;  /,  ruard-room,  StS  foot  by  25  ; 
^.chapel,  35  feet  by  40  ;  ]k,  A,  k,  area  around  the  colls, 
10  feet  wide,  and  open  from  the  ground  to  the  roof ; 
t,  t,  t,  eellR,  7  feet  by  7,  and  3^  feet  wide  ;  j,  j,  thi^, 
38  feet  wide  and  160  feet  lone }  k,  yard,  160  by  124fr«t; 
/,  vard  gate  ;  m,  m,  sentinel  bozet,  extending  from  one 
tide  of  the  thopa  to  the  other,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  external  walls,  oi  the  Interior  of  the 
shops,  and  of  the  interior  of  Uie  yard ;  «,  n,  doora  ;  o, 
OTen ;  p,  baker's  stand  ;  j^,  f ,  9,  q.  9,  9,  windows ;  r, 
r,  r,  r,  points  of  obserration  and  tospection ;  «,  «,  «, 
«, «,  water-closets,  Ax. ;  o-ihc^  steam  cooking  appar»> 
tuR ;  the  well  and  rain  water  cistern  to  be  placed 
under  the  guard-room,  keeper's  kitchen,  ana  that 
part  of  the  shop  containing  the  otcd,  to  to  admit 
pumpa  and  furmsh  the  w«t«r  to  all  these  apartmenu 
at  the  same  time ;  that  part  of  the  shop  containing 
the  oven  and  cooking  appaxatof  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen 
for  the  prisoners ;  the  shops,  j,  to  be  entirely  open 
from  the  ground  floor,  or  pavement,  to  the  roof^  and 
fVom  the  main  building  to  the  sentinel  boxes,  so  that 
the  inspection  may  be  uninterrupted  from  the  points 
of  obMnration,  r,  r,  r,  and  also  from  the  sentinel 
boxes,  M,  m  /  Uiese  shops  are  intended  to  accommo- 
date either  shoemakers,  tailors,  eoopers,  or  weavers, 
all  of  whom  in  one  shop  may  bis  inspected  from  the 
guard  room,  and  all  in  the  other  from  the  point  of  ob- 
servation in  the  main  buildinc  ;  to  be  900  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide :  the  external  wall  of  this  bailding 
34  feet  thick  at  tne  foundation  :  the  centre  wall  be- 
twooo  the  colls  fi  feet  thick,  having  a  ventilator  4 
inebea  ia  diameter  In  the  wail  ftom  each  cell  to  the 
nnet  or  roof;  the  partition  walls  belwa«ii  iha  c«Wa, 
I  ioat  ia  tJkiekoeaa :  the  wall  betwMn  tba  mYU  %xA 
tb0  area  16  inchet  In  thickaeie  %  tba  Aoott  of 


f       9  g  f     f     f  • 

oak  plank  or  rolled  iron,  6  feet  hiA  and  90  iais 
wide,  having  an  open  grate,  in  the  Cop,  IC  by  I 
inches,  with  orifices  9  inches  ia  dIaneUr,  ketsta 
bars  or  round  iron,  1  inch  in  dianseter,  erossiag  lak 
other  at  right  angles ;  the  windows  ia  the  cxMri 
wall  and  the  windows  of  the  gaard-iooa  to  bs 
by  6f  secured  with  a  grate  made  of  iroa  ben,  It^ 
In  diameter,  crossing  each  other  at  right  asglM^i 
Inches  asunder^  the  height  of  the  ezteraalviltf 
Ike  main  bailding  to  depend  on  tho  keighl  sf  it 
breast-v'ork  of  cells,  which  aiay  be  4  or  5  flMii» 
each  story  of  cells  to  be  entered  fttmi  a  asrrsvfl- 
lery  3  feet  in  width,  to  be  connected  with  a  stsir— 
at  the  side  of  the  chapel ;  the  hospital  to  be  enrit 
guard-room,  of  the  same  dimensioaa  with  it, 
entered  from  a  stair-ease  at  the  side  of  the  ckipsl;** 
^lartment  for  females  to  be  in  the  3d  story,  smt^ 
cwod-room  and  keeper's  kitchen,  oontaiaHg  s"* 
wn  labor  ovor  the  guard-room,  ana  as  maayMHl'*' 
mttories  over  the  keeper's  kitebon  as  are  mcsmA 
of  the  same  form  and  sixe  with  the  other  osb;* 
entrance  to  the  female  apartment  to  be  flsa*i 
hall  of  the  keeper's  boose :  the  orifieos  la  tb«  ptd' 
room  door,  In  the  hospital  door,  in  tbe  -voU  tm  *• 
keeper's  private  room  to  Ih^  cbapel,  ia  the  vsl  k» 
tween  the  female  apartaMft  and  tbo  dbapel,  «<  ^ 
the  door  from  * 
the  wall 
shop,  to 

grate,  like  ^  »  —  « — 

with  an  iron  slide ;  the  windows  or  tbo  sbsps, 
wall  towards  the  yard,  to'  be  4  fiMt  ssaaie,  ^ 
two  feet  asunder,  and  9|  feet  tkwu  the  Bsor, 
also,  in  the  roof^  towards  the  yard,  ens  caatiH* 
row  of  7  by  9  glass ;  the  Interior  waU  cT  tbs  *P 
Xo  Vm  7  feet  in  height,  and  tbo  vaid  waU  MM 
Va  iiA^faa\^  tbifikaees.   Scab,  1  iMkH 
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ed  asiikely  to  arise  from  impris- 
m  the  Phiiadelphia  system,  which 
Finally  that  of  absolute  solitude 
Eabor ;  but  the  introduction  of  la- 
edied  some  of  these,  and  others 
>C  to  have  occurred.  We  learn 
I  last  report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
on,  dated  January,  1832,  that 
leral  health  of  the  prisoners  has 
xi,"  and  that  **  the  opinion  here- 
pressed,  that  the  practical  opera- 
lis  institution  is  beneficial  to  the 
id  not  injurious  to  the  physical, 
if  the  prisoners^  hai  been  con- 
y  another  year's  experience  and 
on.**  It  is  thought,  also,  that 
soners  can  generally  maintain 
es  by  their  labor  in  solitude."  In 
owever,  we  perceive  no  advantage 
irstem  over  that  of  united  labor. 

here  said  of  the  Philadelphia 
r  he  said  also  of  that  of  - Auburn, 
ome  respects,  with  much  greater 
id  tliere  are  some  obvious  points 
ority,  besides  that  of  increased 

the  effect  of  which  is  not  coun- 
80  far  as  we  can  yet  perceive,  by 
ded  advantage.  Thus,  for  in- 
lere  is  no  chapel,  and  there  can, 
3,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of 
lusion,  be  none  of  those  public 
of  religion,  which,  by  judicious 
lent,  may  be  rendered  so  service- 
le  great  cause  of  the  reformation 
nbappy  convicts.  Many  excel- 
Is  of  hard  labor  cannot  be  prac- 
solitude;  and  thus  the  chances 
mring  health*  are  diminished, 
18  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
be  prisoners.  The  difficulties  of 
on  are  also  much  greater.  Per- 
ther  experience  may  show  some 
lefit  which  will  be  derived  from 

solitude,  that  will  more  than 
abnce  these  and  other  disadvan- 
uch  might  be  enumerated.*  But, 
I  our  information  now  extends, 
tpomd  to  recommend  the  Auburn 
possessing  superior  advanta^ 
my,  and  greater  facilities  for  m- 
,  discipline  and  healthful  labor. 
uJd  extend  this  article  beyond 
Mtble  limits,  were  we  to  go  into 

the  Mae  repoK  of  the  iDS]ictors  of  the 
lia  prifon  above  referred  to,  we  learn 
verago  of  deaths  that  have  occurred, 
saoMa,  during  the  laat  year,  ii  rather 
ftzper  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of 
Tbia  exceed!  the  average  of  tome 
oat,  for  the  tame  period ;  thoa  at 
m  (jfaatacfantettt),  and  Auburn,  the  per 
I  two  and  a  balf,  and  at  Wethenfiek), 
iVaad  Siaf  Sin^,  it  it  three. 


the  details  of  the  system  «of  discipline 
which  may  be  most  advantaceously  prac- 
tised. Many  of  these  details,  too,  may 
and  must  be  varied  by  the  circumstances 
that  occur  in  the  prison,  or  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  much  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
lefl  to  the  wisdom  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  superintendent,  combined  with  there- 
suits  of  his  practical  experience.  For  all 
the  details  which  can  be  usefully  commu- 
nicated in  writing,  we  must  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  lloston  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  which  contain  a  veiy  great  amount 
of  most  valuable  information,  and  are 
highly  honorable  to  the  intelligence,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  elevated  principles, 
of  their  author.f  In  conclusion,  we  shall 
refer  to  some  of  the  points  which  are  cither 
material  to,  or  intimately  connected  with, 
the  improvement  of  the  system  of  prison 
discipline,  and  which  require  more  atten- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  en 
them.  The  first  and  most  essential  is,  the 
provision  for  the  religious  and  intellectual 
instruction  of  the  convicts.  There  is  not 
a  prison  in  this  country,  and  we  know  of 
none  elsewhere,  in  which  what  we  should 
consider  adequate  provision  is  made,  to 
secure  the  entire  services  of  an  able  and 
faithful  clergyman.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  labors  of  such  a  one 
may  be,  must  be,  considered  likely  to 
contribute  as  much  as  any  thing  in  the 
whole  scheme,  to  that  reformation  of  char- 
acter which  is  contemplated  as  the  neat 
object  of  all  the  means  of  prison  ofiscj- 
pline.  And  is  it  too  much  to  ask,  is  it 
too  costly  an  efibrt,  to  furnish  a  faithful 
teacher  of  the  best  principles  and  highest 
motives  to  the  sunken  ana  degraded  sub- 
jects of  the  authority  of  tlie  laws  ?  Tlie 
discipline  of  the  penitentiaries  ought  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  the  |^t 
eastern  of  public  instruction,  which  it  is 
the  boast  of  this  country  to  have  extended 
farther  than  others.  And  jsis  the  subjects 
of  this  discipline  are  advanced,  not  only 
in  life,  but  m  vice ;  as  they  h,ave  learned 
much  which  they  ought  to  unlearn, — the 
difficulties  of  instnicting  tliem  are  in- 
creased, and  even  a  inore  liberal  provision 
should  be  made  for  them  than  for  otlienk 
We  lament  to  say  it  is,  in  fkct^  the  re- 
verse ;  and  the  best  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline cannot  be  said  to  have  beeb  fiurly 
tncd,  till  the  scanty  pittance  provided  for 
tlie  support  of  a  clergyman  shall  be  so  aug- 
mented as  to  sectire  the  whole  time  and 
talents  of  competent  laborers  in  this  im- 
portant field.   The  effects  of  this  plan,  as 

t  The  reverend  Louia  Dwighc,  a^cratary  of  ikt 

aodety. 
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a  system,  cannot  be  jnstly  exhibited,  till  it 
shall  have  been  vastly  more  extended.  It 
should  \ye  carried  not  only  into  all  our 
penitentiaries,  but  into  those  scarcely  in- 
ferior seminaries  of  iniquity,  the  county 
gaols.  It  should  be  made,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  universal, 
and  then  it  may  be  judged  of  fairly ;  and 
hardly  till  then.  Its  benciits  may  be  made 
immeasumbly  greater  than  have  yet  been 
experienced  from  it,  and  in  a  vastly  greater 
ratio  of  increase  dian  is  indicated  by  the 
mere  number  of  similar  institutions.  Con- 
nected with  the  system  of  internal  disci- 
pline is  the  length  of  time  for  which  every 
criminal  is  to  be  under  its  influence ;  and 
this  brings  us  directly  to  the  criminal  code. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  in  the 
United  States,  not  very  difficult  to  effect, 
that  each  crime  should  receive  the  same 
degree  of  punishment  in  diflTerent  states 
and  countries ;  from  which  there  should 
be  Kttle  chance  of  esca|)e,  and  afler  con- 
viction no  hope  of  panlon.  The  power  of 
pardoning  has  been  so  much  misused,  and 
the  danger  of  its  abuse  is  always  so 
great,  tliat  we  look  u|>on  it  as  a  thing 
which  might  very  safely  be  dispensed 
with.  As  a  part  of  the  same  gmud  sys- 
tem of  universal  instruction,  an|l  a  part 
most  highly  important  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  houses  of  reformation  for  juvenile 
offenders  ought  to  l>e  favorably  regarded. 
They  are  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  the  prisons  for  older  violators  of 
law,  with  such  modifications  as  adnpt 
it  to  the  tenderer  years,  and  more  docile 
dispositions  of  these  youtiiful  subjects  of 
punishment  Nothing  can  have  a  greater 
tendencv  to  reduce  tlie  number  both  of 
criminals  and  prisons,  than  tlie  general 
establishment  of  houses  of  reformation. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  tlie 
reputation  of  our  systems  of  prison  disci- 
pline is  high  in  Europe,  and  soon  afler 
the  great  chaitges  made  in  the  French  gov- 
ernment by  ihe  revolution  of  Jul}',  1830, 
two  commissioners  were  sent  by  that 
government  to  examine  tlie  prisons  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  those  in  France. 

Privateer  ;  a  vessel  of  war  owned  and 
equip])ed  by  private  individuals  to  seize  or 
plunder  the  ships  of  an  enemy.  Such  a 
vessel  must  be  licensed  by  government,  or 
she  is  a  pirate.  It  is  a  matter  of  just 
astonishment  that  a  species  of  war&re  so 
repugnant  to  all  our  better  feelings,  and  so 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  paid  to  pri- 
vate property  in  warfare  on  land,  should 
so  long  have  prevailed.  It  is  a  relic  of 
the  plundering  habits  of  barbarous  times. 


For  several  aces  afler  the  irrupt 
nortliem  baroarians,  war  and 
might  almost  be  considered  as 
rights.  Every  one  might  seek  I 
by  predatory  incursions  upon  tl 
by  land  or  sea.  The  infidel  pa 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  co' 
sea  with  small  piratical  vessel 
Christian  states,  partly  in  eel 
partly  from  hope  of  gain,  fitted 
cruisers,  or  anned  their  inerch 
No  public  commi^ion  was  requi 
first  check  to  the  practice  of  prii 
dering  upon  sea  was  by  com 
right  to  those  who  received 
marque  or  reprisals.  Tliese  W( 
upon  the  petition  of  a  subject  i 
plained  of^ injustice  done  him  by 
eign  prince  or  subject,  and  the' 
ered  the  party  to  obtain  satis^ 
seizing  the  goods  of  any  subjc 
offenaing  state.  It  does  not  seei 
been  considered  necessary  to  be 
with  letters  of  reprisals  till  the  i 
century,  and  no  mention  is  niad< 
in  treaties  prior  to  that  time.  It 
ble  that,  in  the  fifleeiith  centiuy, 
sious  be^an  to  be  issued  to  pr 
jects  in  time  of  war  similar  to  th^ 
were  granted  for  making  reprisa 
of  peace  ;  but  the  practice  of 
commissions  to  privateers  did  nc 
'general  before  the  end  of  the 
centur}\  The  first  instance  i 
their  aid  appe^ars  to  have  been  a 
imjiortant  in  carrj'ing  on  wiu-  w, 
contest  l>etweeu  Sfmin  and  her 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countric 
begiui  in  15bU  In  1570,  the  prin< 
ange,  in  the  hojHj  of  re})lenishing 
fwverished  finances,  by  seizing 
money  sent  from  Spain  to  the 
lands,  issued  commissions  to  niai 
adlierents,  authorizing  them  l» 

Xinst  the  8hii)s  of  Spain.  A  c( 
fleet  was  equipped,  aiul,  iii 
daily  in  numlwrs,  they  soon  becai 
ble  by  their  depredations,  not  on\ 
commerce  of  Spain  and  the  Netl 
but  on  that  of^  their  own  and  < 
countries.  It  is  said  that  tlieir 
suffered  from  them  not  less  than  f 
despotism  and  cruelty  of  AUt 
Freuch,^owever,  were  prolxUilv  i 
to  send  out  in  considerable  nuiiibe 
scourges  of  tlie  sea.  Their  code 
the  most  aiicient  regulations  cor 
privateen*,  and  their  maritime  lav 
always  been  tlie  most  severe  agt 
commerce  of  neutrals.  In  I55hy  t 
pie  of  Dieppe  fitted  out  ninetee 
and  sLx  brigantines,  in  consoqui 
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emd  a  oommiBmon  to  attack 
tch  ships  of  great  biuthen,  re- 
n  Spain.  Spain  and  England, 
r  the  depreoadons  committed 
^mmissions  of  the  prince  of 
led  commissions  to  great  num- 
vateeni.   The  expeditions  of 

Frobisher  are  said  to  have 
nature.  The  Dutch  war  for 
ce,  which  began  in  1569,  did 
I  1648.  Ii^  that  long  contest, 
dvateera  became  &miliar,  and 
)d  so  since  in  all  wars  between 
luitries,  and  governments  have 
Hiraged  them.  The  evils  suf- 
them  and  the  complaints  of 
ve  been  so  great,  that  various 
have  been  resorted  to  for 
eir  excesses ;  but  it  has  been 
und  imposmble  to  impose 
itraints  upon  forces  called  into 
otives  so  sordid.  Considering 
i  and  inunorality  of  privateer- 
ny  seamen  thrown  by  it  into 

thus  taken  from  the  service 
imtry,*  and  the  distress  tlius 
m  their  &milies ;  the  difficulty 
I  sailors  to  man  the  fleets,  or 
coasts,  when  they  are  lured  by 
plunder  to  embaik  in  long  and 
9es;  the  ill  will  and  jealousy 
eutral  natidbs  by  the  vexation 
eir  commerce  is  exposed  from 
rders  and  piracies  which  it 
reduces,  and  the  injury  done 
Is  of  the  communities  engaged 
itran^  that  the  example  of  the 
I  their  treaty  with  Prussia,  in 
A  been  more  imitated.  That 
des  that  ^  neither  of  the  con- 
vers  shall  grant  or  issue  any 
to  any  private  armed  vessels, 


ror  the  laws  respecunf  cap- 
aed  vessels,  whether  public  or 
Prize.) 

igustrum  vuleare) ;  a  Europe- 
lied  to  the  litac,  now  natural- 
3  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The 
mccolate,  entire,  o|Yposite,  and 
}  flowers  small,  white,  slightly 
ring  two  stamens  and  a  single 
\kpoBed  in  terminal  i)anicles. 
are  usually  small  ana  globu- 
9r  black,  and  remain  on  the 
the  winter  season. 
B ;  any  kind  of  right,  prerogsr 

that,  at  the  close  of  the  war  (ermi- 
leacc  of  Amiens,  there  were  30,000 
I  in  Eoclish  prisons.  It  is  well 
irobcrs  oTour  seamen  were  thus  lost 
me,  io  the  late  war  with  Engtand. 


tive  or  advantage  attached  to  a  certain 
pjersoiL  condition  or  employmei^t,  ezchi- 
sive  or  others. — Prwilegt%tm  carumU  is  the ' 
protection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, by  which  every  person  is  excommu- 
nicated who  strikes  him.  The  pope  only 
can  suspend  this  excommunication.  The 
.word  prieiUgtd  was  very  fi^uently  used 
in  the  French  republic,  as  the  odious  priT- 
ileges  of  certain  orders  mainly  contributed 
to  produce  the  revolution. 

Privt  Council  in  Great  Britain.  (See 
Councili  Privy.)  Orders  in  council  are 
orders  issued  oy  the  king,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  coimcil,  either  by  vir- 
tue of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  indepen- 
dently of  any  act  of  parliament,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  such  act,  autnorizing  the  king  in 
coimcil  to  modify  or  dispense  with  certain 
statutory  provisions,  which  it  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient,  in  particular  oonjunctures,  to 
alter  or  suspend.  When  a  pexinission  is 
to  be  given  to  a  particular  indiv'dual^  it  is 
usual  to  grant  it  by  Ucense ;  but  onlm  in 
council  are  of  a  more  general  nature,  and 
contain  dispensations  or  prohibitions  ex- 
tending to  a  whole  branch  of  commerce. 

Prize.*  By  the  term  prize  is  generally 
imderstood  any  thing  captured  in  virtue  of 
the  rights  of  war  (jure  bdU).  Property 
captured  oi^  land  is  usually  called  ioo(y, 
and  is  generally  disposed  ofat  once  by  the 
commanding  general,  or  reserved  for  the 
disposal  of  his  severely  who  is  accustom- 
ed to  bestow  and  distribute  it  according  to 
his  discretion.  Few  rules  are  therefore  to 
be  found  in  treatises  of  public  Law  on  the 
rights  of  war,  in  regard  tfi  captures  on 
land.  The  conqueror,  indeed,  generally 
respects  private  property  from  motives  crif 
pohcy  or  clemency.  He  obser\'es,  or 
ouff ht  to  observe,  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
if  mere  are  any ;  and,  ordinarily,  he  does 
not  give  up  any  place  which  is  conquered 
to  pillage  or  sack.  But  property  captured 
in  Dattle  of  a  general  or  movable  nature  is 
commonly  subjected  to  inmiediate  distri- 
bution ;  and  the  principal  qucsdoii  which 
arises  is  how  it  is  to  be  treated  upon  recab- 
ture.  Is  it  to  be  restored  by  the  law  of 
postliminy  (jut  fosUiminii)  to  the  original 
owner,  or  does  it  belong  to  the  recaptor? 
In  general,  upon  principles  of  strict  law, 
if  the  ciq)ture  has  neen  absolute,  and  the 
possession  complete  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
deemed  hia  property,  and  the  title  of  the 
original  owner  is  divested,  so  that  he  can- 
not reclaim  it.  But  most  nadons  have 
introduced  into  their  own  laws  some  mod- 

*  The  importance  of  this  subject  to  a  commer- 
cial community  is  our  apology  for  the  length  of 
the  followiDg  article. 
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ificadons  of  this  principle,  and,  in  regard 
to  their  own  subjects,  nave  given  a  right 
of  restitution  to  the  original  owner,  u{>on 
his  making  some  compensation.  For  tlie 
most  part,  however,  these  modifications 
ore  (4]f)lied  more  extensively  to  captiu^ 
at  sea  than  to  captures  on  land,  in  re- 
gard to  maritime  captures,  a  very  different 
course  has  been  pursued  bv  all  nations,  in 
modem  times,  from  that  which  governs  in 
cases  of  c^iptures  on  land.  As  all  nations 
have  an  equal  right  to  nanguto  tlic  ocean, 
and  to  carry  on  conmierco  with  each  oth- 
er, belligerents  are  bound  to  respect  the 
rights  and  pro})erty  of  neutrals,  whether 
navigating  tJie  ocean  or  engaged  in  trado 
in  foreign  ports.  The  right  of  belligerents 
to  capture  the  projHjrty  of  their  enemies 
on  the  sea  is  adiuitted,  as  well  as  their 
right  to  prevent  any  frauds,  or  violations 
of  the  law  of  nations  on  the  mat  of 
neutrals.  But  these  rights  are  limited, 
and  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  trench 
u{M)n  the  inde})endence  or  rights  of  other 
nations.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  wholly  impractica- 
ble, to  ascertain,  witli  entire  certahity, 
wliat  ships  and  carsoes  sailing  on  tlie 
ocean,  or  fbimd  in  bemgerent  ports,  belong 
to  enemies,  and  what  to  neutrals.  Yet  it 
is  tlie  duty  of  the  belligerent  sovereign, 
who  exercises  the  power  of  capuure,  to 
abstain  from  seizing  the  one,  while  he 
may  lawfully  seize  the  other.  Some 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  character  and 

genuineness  of  each  must  therefiin^  be 
evised,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
tlie  power,  and  to  secure  to  neutrals  a  just 
protection.  The  belligerent  acts  at  liis 
peril,  and  is  re0{)onsible  for  every  abuse ; 
and,  if  tlie  wrongs  are  at  once  flagrant  and 
frequent,  they  inevitably  produce  that 
state  of  national  irritation  and  national 
injury  which  are  the  general  causes  of 
war.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting some  tribunals  to  take  cognizance 
of  maritime  captures,  to  ascertain  their  va- 
Udity,  and,  after  8uitat)le  proceedings,  to 
l)ronounr^  a  decree  of  condemnation  or 
ac(iuittal.  Acconlingly,  in  modem  times, 
it  is  settled,  as  a  part  of  tlie  law  of  nations, 
that  every  belligerent  has  a  right  to  estab- 
lish tribunals  ol  prize,  to  examine  into  all 
maritime  captures,  and  judicially  to  de- 
cide upon  tlieir  validity.  The  final  sen- 
tence, when  proiiounce<l,  is  deemed  the 
act  of  the  sovereiini,  dclilierately  adopted, 
and  ho  thereby  opcomtis  rosix)nsible  to 
all  foreign  nations  for  its  correcniess.  But 
tliis  right  would  be  of  little  }>nictical  value, 
if  otlicr  nations  were  not  bound,  so  far  as 
the  property  in  controversy  is  coucemcd, 


by  such  a  sentence.  Heiice,a8  a eaniOttj 
flowing  from  this  principle,  it  is  anodNr 
well-setded  principle,  that  the  coufls<tf 
prize  of  the  captors  have  ezdnnTe  jurii- 
diction  over  all  matters  toudunff  cfl|itiini 
made  under  the  authorily  of  their  80T^ 
reign;  and  the  courts  of  odier  naam 
have  no  jurisdiction,  or  authority  to  in- 
quire into,  or  to  adjudicate  upon  tfacsL 
And  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  competcat 
jurisdiction  once  pronounced  beoooM 
conclusive,  and  obligatoiy  upon  all  Ai 
world.    It  changes  the  propeity,  and 
devests  the  former  title  of  the  owner,  if  i 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  aD 
nations  are  bound  to  renect  the  new  tidi 
acquired  under  it« — ^I.  It  beings  theo,  t 
fundamental  principle  that,  in  matten  of 
prize,  exclusive  jurisdiction  belongs  to  tb 
prize  courts  of  the  aqptors,  whose  sen- 
tence is  conclusive  upon  all  the  worid,«i 
are  next  to  inquire,  under  what  circum- 
stances this  exclusive  jurisdiction  attarbBL 
It  is  not  permitted  to  any  nation  to  sshibi 
to  itself  the  final  adjudication  upcm  il 
richts  of  property  in  which  the  subjects  of 
ouier  nations  are  concerned,  whenever  t 
court  of  prize  has  undertaken  to  pass  sn- 
tence  upon  it.   Such  a  sentence  is  nd 
obligatory,  unless  a  rightAil  jurisdictioi 
has  attached  to  such  court ;  and,  tba»- 
fore,  in  all  cases  where  property,  capiuni 
and  condemned  as  prize,  comes  aftcrwBidi 
in  judgment  before  the  courts  of  otbcr 
nations,  and  the  title  is  coiitrovcited,  tbi 
first  fiuestion  is,  whetlier  the  eouit  d* 
})rize  pronouncing  tlie  sentence  had  juris- 
diction over  the  property.    The  ibunfa- 
tion  of  its  jurisdiction  is,  that  tlie  propntr 
has  lieen  captured,  and  is  in  the  posEviwo 
of  tlie  captors,  and  capable  of  beio; 
reached  directly  or  indirectly  thitMigfa  tk 
process  of  the  court.     Everj'  court  ci 
prize,  tlierefore,  proceeds  in  rfm,  inf 
in  order  to  maintain  its  jurisdictioo,  i 
must  1x3  capable  of  asserting  its  claim  oiff 
the  tiling  or  over  its  proceeds.    The  ju» 
diction,  then,  gained  by  capnire  is  loet 
a  recapture,  esca]H>,  or  voluntary  discbi^ 
of  the  properly  lx,'fore  the  court  luis 
dicated  upon  it ;  and  if,  notwithstandiBIb 
it  should  attempt  to  bind  the  pronertv  ^ 
any   subsecjueiit   proceedings,  its  sn* 
tence  becomes  a  mere  nulUt>'.  Upond* 
ground,  it  was  fbnneriy  held"^  that,  in  ordff 
to  entitle  a  court  of  prize  to  proreed  v 
adjudication,  it  was  essential  tliat  ib> 
l)n)i>ort}'  or  proceeds  should  be  broitffci 
witliin  the  ports  of  the  ca])turing  po^- 
But  this  mle  was  soon  found,  in  piwcvt 
to  be  too  narrow  and  inconvenient; 
it  is  now  well  established,  that  it  is  sufr 
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■ant  that  the  property  is  m  the  possession 
if  the  capton  in  the  ports  of  an  ally  in  the 
rar,  or  even  in  tlie  ports  of  a  neutral ;  for, 
y  the  GimtinM,  the  captors  acquire  such  a 
^gbt  and  poascssion  as  no  neutral  nation 
I  at  liberty  to  devest  or  iini)ugn.  This 
ale  is  80  izinexible  that,  even  if  a  belUger- 
nt  captures  a  neutral  vessel  and  c«rgo,  and 
rings  it  into  tlie  ports  of  tiie  neutral  na- 
on  to  which  the  vessel  and  cargo  belong, 
be  courts  of  the  latter  arc  Ixiuiid  to  ab- 
Mb  from  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
be  property,  except  so  uu*  as  to  inquire 
rbether  the  captors  are  entitled  to  make 
he  capture,  or  are  mere  pirates.  And 
bis  leads  to  the  remark,  tliat  the  capture 
Buat  be  made  in  a  place  where  it  can,  by 
he  law  of  nations,  he  rightfully  made  by 
he  belligerent.  £very  neutral  nation  has 
i  right  to  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  within 
li  own  ]Kirta,  and  over  its  territorial  seas 
e  the  extent  of  a  marine  league  on  its 
lea-ooast.  A  belligerent  has  no  riglit  to 
Bake  any  captures  within  those '  limits ; 
far  h  ifl  undertaking  to  cany  on  war  with- 
B  the  neutral  temtor>',  which  is  a  plain 
rioJation  of  neutral  rights :  so  u  belUgcrcnt 
haa  no  right  to  ecjuip,  or  arm,  or  man,  liis 
riiipi  for  war  m  any  neutral  port; 
■M,  if  he  does,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
BbiUfbI  to  vindicate  his  own  exclusive 
■weignty.  If^  therefore,  in  either  of 
Ibeae  eases  of  violation  of  territorial  sove- 
laigniy,  or  of  illegal  equipments,  the  cap 
^led  prcmerty  is  Drought  within  tlie  neu- 
lel  jimadiction,  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
if  tbe  neutral  to  restore  it  to  the  original 
wnen — ^A  prize  court  may  not  only 
lae  Its  jurisdiction  by  circiunstances  oc- 
mring  after  it  haa  once  rightfull3r  attach- 
d,  but  it  may  be  incompetent  from  the 
leelity  of  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction, 
iluia  a  prize  court  must  sit  in  the  country 
f  the  captors,  or,  at  least,  m  the  territory 
f  a  co4)eUigerent ;  for,  if  it  sits  in  a  neu- 
nl  countr}',  its  sentence  of  condemnation 
rill  be  deemed  uivalid,  and,  of  course, 
rill  be  disregarded  as  a  violation  of  tlie 
raper  duty  m  the  neutral  sovereign. 

IL  The  next  inquiry  is,  Who  ore  enti- 
led to  make  captures  ?  In  general,  every 
Miligerent  sovereign  reserves  to  himscl? 
ke  exclusive  right  to  grant  commissions 
n  make  captures  in  time  of  war.  The 
abject  of  this  regulation  us  in  the  first 
place,  to  secure  neutrals  against  predatory 
vmfiune  and  piratical  attacks ;  and,  in  the 
■BZt  place,  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  limit 
the  operatioiisof  war,and  control  the  {ler- 
HBa  who  are  enga^ied  in  it  so  as  to  secure 
1  perfect  responsibiUty  to  himself  for  any 
BHconducL  But  unless  the  sovereign 
30* 


actually  prohibits  any  uncommissioned 
subjects  from  enga^ng  in  the  war,  they 
are  not  aljsolutely  mcom|)etent  to  make 
captures ;  for  all  the  subjects  of  tlie  hostile 
nations  are  deemed  enemies  to  each  otlier. 
But  such  captures  are  always  made  at  the 
jieril  of  the  {)arties ;  and  the  uncommission- 
ed captorHocquire  no  interest  therein,but  the 
same  are  at  tlie  freedis{)08al  of  tlie  sovereign. 
Indeed,  the  general  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  is,  that  all  captures  are  lor  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  no  lieueticial  interest  can  be  ac- 
quired tlierein  by  the  captors,  except  by  tlia 
grace  and  bounty  of  their  sovereign.  It  ia 
usual  for  tlie  sovereign,  in  cases  of  pubUc 
shi|>s  of  war,  as  well  as  in  coses  of  private 
commissioned  ships,  to  give  the  captors, 
after  adjudication,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  prizes,  according  to  some  stipulat- 
ed mode  of  apportioiuiient  and  distribu- 
tion. But  Uiis  IS  a  mere  act  of  grace,  and 
not  of  duty.  In  cases  of  non-commission- 
ed vessels,  captures  may  certainly  be  made 
by  them  in  self-defence,if  they  are  attack- 
ed ;  and  diey  are  usually  peniiittcd  to  make 
hostile  attacks  and  captures,  which  are  not 
in  mere  self-detbnce.  Indeed,  t^o  fiir  aa 
other  nations  are  concerned,  such  captures 
are  to  lie  deemed  lawful,  and  not  jiiratical ; 
though,  if  not  authorized  by  their  sovo- 
rcign,  the  captors  may  incur  on  onerous 
responsibility  to  hiiiL  And,  with  a  view 
to  tlie  exigencies  of  war,  it  is  a  general 
policy  among  sovereigns  not  to  allow  any 
rights  to  vest  in  Uio  captors  until  after  a  . 
final  sentence  of  condemnation,  so  that, 
if  any  intermediate  negotiations  take  place, 
die  prizes  may  be  restored  without  anv  in- 
fringement of  the  vested  rights  of  the 
captors. 

III.  In  the  next  pkce.  Who  are  to  ba 
deemed  enemiet?  and  what  property  is  liar 
ble  to  capture  ?  In  ffeneral,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  all  the  siii>jects  of  the  bellige- 
rents are  to  be  deemed  enemies  to  each 
otlier,  and  tlieir  pro]iertY  is  deemed  to  be- 
long 10  enemies ;  but  the  rule  has  soma 
quidiftcations.  In  cases  of  }>rize,  the 
question  of  enemy  or  not,  depends,  not  up- 
on the  native  or  adoi>ted  couuti^  of  the 
party,  but  upon  his  actual  residence  or 
domiciL  (See  DomiciL,  appendix,  end  of 
vol.  iv.)  He  is  deemcni  u>  belong  to  the 
cx)untry  in  which  he  has  his  acUial  resi- 
dence or  domiciL  Hence  a  neutral  domi- 
ciled in  an  enemy's  couutiy  is  deemed  an 
enemy,  and  a  subject  of  a  belligerent 
domiciled  in  a  neutral  country  is  deemed 
a  neutral ;  and  the  masters  and  offioen 
an<l  crews  of  ships  are  deemed  to  beloi» 
to  the  country,  and  to  jMssess  die  national 
character  of  the  ships  in  which  they  an 
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employed,  dunng  the  time  of  their  em- 
plovment  And  Uie  hostile  character  may 
De  mipreased  upon  a  person  who  eoes  in- 
to a  belligerent  countiy  originally  for  tem- 
porary  purpoees,  if  other  objects  of  a  more 
permanent  nature  become  engrailed  upon 
that  original  purpose.  Amhaasadors  and 
prMic  ministers  are  always  deemed  to  re- 
tain the  national  character  of  their  sove- 
reigns ;  and  so  ctmsulsy  while  they  confine 
themselves  to  their  mere  official  duties. 
But  if  they  engage  in  commerce,  so  far 
as  their  commerce  is  concerned,  tJiev  par- 
take of  the  national  character  of  Uieir 
place  of  domicil.  A  national  character 
which  is  acquired  solely  by  domicil  ceases 
with  the  change  of  that  domicil ;  and  the 
native  character  of  the  party  is  resumed, 
the  moment  he  puts  himself  u|X>n  his 
journey  (in  Hintn)  to  return  home.  Thus 
a  belligerent  subject,  domiciled  in  a  neu- 
tral country,  ceases  to  hold  tlie  character 
of  a  neutral  as  soon  as  he  is  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  becomes  an  en- 
emy ;  and,  e  conversoy  a  neutral  domiciled 
in  an  enemy's  coimtry  ceases  to  be  an  en- 
emy upon  his  return  to  his  own  coimtr}\ 
But  mere  residence  in  a  neutral  country 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  protect  tlie  prop- 
erty of  a  party  from  being  deemed  hos- 
tile ;  for  there  may  be  a  hostile  character 
impressed  upon  tlie  proi)erty  by  tlie  mere 
nature  of  tlie  trade  in  which  the  ])arty  is 
engaged.  Thus  if  a  i»arty  reside  in  a  neu- 
tral couiitrv,  but  has  un  agent  stationed  in 
the  enemy^s  country,  who  carries  on  trade 
there  on  his  account,  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  resident  merehunt  and  privileged 
trwier,  he  will,  as  to  such  trade,  Ikj  deem- 
ed an  enemy.  So  if  a  neutral  person  is  a 
partner  in  a  house  of  trade  ui  the  enemy's 
country,  the  parmership  is  deemed  hos- 
tile ;  and  his  neutral  residence  will  not 
save  his  share  in  the  conccni  from  being 
liable  to  confiscation  as  enemy's  pnJiHJrty. 
But  here  the  ||)rinciple  of  recijirocity  is  not 
applied ;  for  it  an  enemy  be  a  partner  in 
a  house  of  trade  in  a  neutral  countr}',  his 
share  in  the  concern  is  not  protected  by 
the  neutral  character  of  the  parmership  ; 
but  his  character  as  enemy  attaches  to 
it  There  are  many  otlier  cases  in  which 
traffic  alone,  independent  of  domicil, 
stamps  ujwn  the  iiarty  engaged  in  it  a  hos- 
tile character.  Thus  if  a  jxarty  l>e  engag- 
ed in  the  navigation  of  an  enemy,  or  liis 
8hi[)s  sail  under  the  flag,  and  pass,  and 
papers  of  an  enemv,  the  property  so  em- 
ployed partakes  of*  tlie  hostile  character. 
There  are  certain  sjiecies  of  trade  which 
are  ordinarily  confined  to  tiie  subjects  of 
a  nation ;  and  no  foreigners  are  pennitted 


to  take  part  in  such  tmde.   Tliiis,  bdbi ' 
the  late  South  American  raFohitioii,  9pm 
prohibited  all  foreign  intercoune  nilh  ha 
continental  colonies.    In  Buch  cases  of 
colonial  monopoly,  if^  by  spedal  privilege 
or  license,  a  foreigner  should,  pro  kae  wia^ 
be  allowed  to  cany  ou  the  trade;  or'i 
under  color  of  the  names  of  subjecti,  k 
should  secretly  embark  in  it,  his  propeiiT 
so  cnni^d  would  be  deemed  boatik. 
Great  Britain  has  attempted  to  maintain  a 
further  principle,  that  neutrals  ahaU  noibe 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  trade  widi  cob- 
nies  in  time  of  war,  which  is  not  aUovcd 
them  ui  time  of  peac«,  contending  that  if 
the  ports  arc  generally  opened  during  wv 
so  as  to  ward  oflTits  pressure,  it  oucfattobe 
deemed  a  privileged  trade,  and  suojecttki 
I>roperty  to  ccmii^ation.    America  hta  » 
sisted  this  extension  of  the  doctrine^  m- 
serting  it  to  be  new,  and  not  founded 'm 
the  law  of  nations.   So  tlie  coasting  tnde 
of  a  country  is  so  ^neraily  confined  to  in 
own  subjects  that  it  is  deemed  a  privilegicd 
trade;  and  the  property  of  neutrals  en- 
gaged in  it  is  treated  as  hostile.  And 
the  produce  of  an  estate  situated  in  a  hos- 
tile colony  has  been  held  to  be  impreswd 
with  the  character  of  the  soil,  anfaougb 
the  owner  of  the  estate  is  resident  in  a 
neutral  coimtiy ;  and,  as  to  such  produce, 
he  is  deemed  an  enemy.  Apeculiarrak 
has  been  applied  to  certain  ETuropean  fic- 
tories  estabhshed  in  the  Eastern  and  Aaitt- 
ic  nations.   These  factories  are  deemed 
to  possess  tlic  national  character  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  belong,  and  mc 
that  of  the  countries  where  they  are  atu- 
ated.   The  same  rule  has  been  applied  to 
Euro|)ean  establishments  in  Smynia  and 
other  Tiu-kisli  provinces.  But  the  pro|)er- 
ty  of  enemies  is  not  always  hable  to  cap- 
ture, for  the  government  itself  may  limii 
tlie  operations  of  war ;  and  certain  prop- 
erty is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  exerapioi 
fmin  capnire.    Thus  vessels  which  an 
cartels,  or  are  sailing  under  tlie  licm 
flag  and  |)ass  of  tlie  govermiicnt,  caanx 
be  seized  as  enemy's  property  ;  far  ihef 
are  protected  by  the  express  or  implMl 
autliority  of  the  government  itself  Andii 
is  not  uncommon  for  die  government,  br 
special  instructions,  to  limit  hostiufoia' 
Thus  fishing  vessels  are  often  exempted 
from  capture,  diough  belonging  to  the  en- 
emy. 

IV.  Under  what  circumstances  neotnl 
property  becomes  subject  to  capture.  L 
belligerents  having  a  right  to  capture  the 
projMirty  of  dieir  enemies  on  the  occaa, 
Arherever  it  can  be  found,  tliis  right  would 
become  utterly  ineffectual   umeaa  tbet 
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mpn  permitted  to  visit  and  search  yesseb 
m  the^K^ean,  io  order  to  ascertain  whether 
ihej  and  their  cai^goos  were  neutral  orhos- 
£le.  The  right  of  search  is  therefore  gene- 
oalljr  admittsd  as  an  incident  to  the  right  of 
smpture.  It  has  been,  indeed,  occasional- 
Ijr  TesiBted ;  but  it  seems  now  fiiinly  estab- 
tialied  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
jMMigfa  it  is  often  used  as  an  instrument 
if  vexation  to  neutrals.  Sweden,  in  the 
iw  between  France  and  Encland,  from 
L798  to  1802,  attempted  to  estMilish  an  ex- 
seutioD,  where  her  own  ships,  being  ncu- 
zut  were  navigating  under  the  convoy  of 
Mr  own  public  ships.  But  England  made 
»pture0  of  them  for  resistance  of  the 
^gbt  of  search ;  and,  though  much  irrita- 
ioo  existed  at  the  time,  the  doctrine 
■ilntiiiiied  by  England  seems  now  gene- 
!ml^  admitted.  Neutrals  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  belligerent  convoy  will,  it  is 
■id,  not  be  liable  to  confiscation,  unless 
iiey  receive  convoy  orders  and  cooi)erate 
n  reaistauce  of  the  right  of  search.  But 
Ilia  doctrine  seems  questionable  ;  and  tlio 
judicial  opinions  in  England  and  America 
» this  subject  are  irreconcilable.  It  may, 
lien,  be  kud  down  as  a  general  rule,  tliat 
neutrals  are  bound  to  siiDiiiit  to  the  right 
af  8e;xch ;  and,  if  they  resist  it,  tlie  proi)- 

3 is  liable  to  confiscation.  2.  And  the 
t  of  search  draws  afler  it  a  ri^ht  to 
Bapture  and  send  in  tlie  visited  slup  for 
i^iudication,  whenever  (tliough  tlie  ship 
Hid  cargo  are  under  neutral  pajxirs)  there 
ire  circumstances  of  just  suspicion  as  to 
heir  real  character.  Tlie  neutral,  under 
circumstances,  is  bound  to  submit, 
nd  wait  the  regular  result  of  the  adjudi- 
mtion  of  the  proper  prize  tribunals.  If^ 
ifter  the  capture,  the  neutral  crew  rise, 
ind  regain  the  neutral  ship  from  the  pos- 
iBBBaoii  of  the  captors,  tliat  alone  is  a  lios- 
ile  act ;  and  however  innocent  in  other 
lespects  the  ship  and  cargo  may  l)e, 
hey  are  justly  subjected  thereby  to  con- 
iaoition.  3.  Another  cause  of  the  just 
Nm&cation  of  neutral  property  is  that  it 
■  eontiaband  of  war.  (See  CorUrabatid,) 
3oods  contraband  of  w^ar  are  generally 
hoae  which  are  pecuiioi'ly  and  exclusive- 
j  adapted  to  war,  such  as  military  and 
mvai  equipments  and  stores,  such  as  guns, 
nuakets,  ammuuitiou,  and  otlicr  articles 
laually  appropriated  to  war.  So  ships 
mik  tor  war,  and  going  to  the  enemy's 
sonntiy  for  sale,  are  contraband.  Neutrals, 
bonf  bound  to  ahMain  from  taking  any 
part  m  the  war,  are  jusdy  deemed  to  iden- 
dfy  themselves  with  the  enemy  by  any  in- 
larpoeition  in  it,  or  by  any  act  against  their 
duty ;  and  if  they  commit  any  such  acts, 


they  are  treated  as  enemies.  Many  arti- 
cles of  commerce  are  of  promiscuous  une, 
both  in  war  and  i>eace ;  and,  in  general, 
such  articles  arc  treated  with  indulgence, 
and  furnish  no  ground  for  capture.  And, 
especially,  articles  which  constitute  the 
produce  and  export  of  a  neutral  nation 
are,  at  all  times,  tliongh  applicable  to  war, 
treated  with  indulgence.  But  if  auch  ar- 
ticles are  directly  destined  for  the  military 
or  naval  use  of  the  enemy,  they  will  then 
be  subject  to  confiscation,  altliougli  they 
are  of  promiscuous  use.  Thus  sliip  tim- 
ber and  naval  stores,  destined  to  tlic  ports 
of  military  equipment  of  an  enemy,  are 
deemed  contraband.  So  provisions  in 
general  are  not  deemed  contraband  (al- 
though there  has  been  much  conflicting 
discussion  on  tlie  subject),  being  of  pro- 
imscuous  use  ;  but  provisions  destined  to 
the  military  or  naval  use  of  the  enemy,  or 
sent  to  his  jiorts  of  naval  and  niihtary 
equipmc^nt,  are  deemed  contraband.  In 
modem  times,  by  tlie  conventional  law 
between  nations,  provisions  have  been  of- 
ten excepted  from  tlie  list  of  contraband, 
and  are  subjected  to  tlie  right  of  preemji- 
tion.  4.  Auotlicr  just  cause  of  tlie  con- 
fiscation of  neutral  propertv  is  the  breach 
of  blockade.  Ever>'  bi>lli^rent  has  a 
right  to  invest  tlie  i>orts  of  Ins  enemy,  to 
cut  off  his  supplies,  and  to  endeavor  thus 
to  cx)mpel  hmi  to  a  surrender.  And  a 
neutral  can  have  no  right  to  interpose,  and 
relieve  the  besieged  from  the  pressure  of 
superior  force.  It  is  therefore  a  ceneral 
rule  tliat  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  by  any 
neutral,  subjects  his  property  engaged  in 
it  to  capture  and  condemnation.  But 
very  imiK>rtant  questions  gn)W  out  of  this 
subject,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of 
many  heated  discuasions  beti^^een  neutnd 
nations  and  lielhgereuts.  What  consti- 
tutes a  blockade  in  tiie  sense  of  the  law 
of  iiations,  has  been  a  dispiite<l  question. 
The  principles  now  established  on  tiiis 
point  seem  to  be,  that  a  mere  paper  block' 
ade  fas  it  is  sometimes  called}— -tiiat  is,  a 
blockade  by  proclamation,  without  any 
inve^mng  fbree — is  not  a  legal  blockade  : 
there  must  be  an  actual  naval  or  military 
force,  competent  for  its  ()bject,  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  vicinity.  The  port  must 
lie  actually,  and  not  nominally,  invested. 
If  the  blockading  squadron  l)e  withdrawn, 
or  Iks  dis|>ersed  by  a  stonii,  or,  voluntarily 
relax  the  siege,  the  blockade  is,  for  the 
time,  intennitted ;  and  an  eatry  by  a  neu- 
tral, at  such  a  time,  ought  not  to  involve 
any  i>enalty.  France  and  Enghuid,  dur- 
ing tiie  late  continental  war,  attempted — 
tlie  former  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
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crees,  the  latter  by  orders  in  council — to 
declare  whole  countries  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  to  interdict  all  traffic  witli  them 
by  neutral  nations.  But  neutral  na- 
tions resisted  these  pretensions,  with  a 
most  decided  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion, as  gross  usuipations ;  and  the  persist- 
ence of  Great  Britain  in  enforcing  these 
orders  of  council,  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  late  war  between  her  and 
tlie  U.  States  of  America. 

V.  Another  inquiry  is.  What  consti- 
tutes a  breach  of  blockade  on  the  part  of 
a  neutral  ?  A  blockade  may  commence, 
and  be  made  known  by  a  proclamation 
or  notification  of  the  belligerent  gorem- 
iiient  to  neutral  nations ;  or  it  may  com- 
mence de  facto,  without  any  such  formal 
notice.  In  order  to  affect  a  neutral  with 
the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  blockade, 
it  should  be  duly  notified  to  him.  Where 
a  blockade  is  merely  de  facto,  the  neotral 
is  not  in  default  by  approaching  the  port, 
if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  blockade, 
or  if,  knowing  it,  he  comes  bona  fidt  to- 
wards the  port  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
entering  in  breach  of  the  blockade,  but 
merely  of  ascertaining,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, if  it  still  exists.  But  if  he  is  warn- 
ed off  by  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
aflerwards  attempts  to  enter  the  port,  that 
is  a  breach  of  blockade.  But  a  mere 
persistence  in  this  intention,  without  any 
act  done  af\er  such  warning  off,  is  not  of 
itself  a  breach  of  blockade.  There  must 
be  some  overt  act,  such  as  sailing  again 
towards  the  ])ort,  or  hovering  near  it, 
with  an  intent  to  take  advantage  of  some 
opi)ortunity  to  enter,  to  constitute  the 
offence.  But  where  a  blockade  is  known 
to  the  neutral,  the  sailing  from  the  neu- 
tral port,  with  an  intent  to  break  it,  is  of 
itself  a  breach  of  the  blockade.  In  such 
a  case,  nothini^  will  save  the  neutral  from 
the  i»enalty  of  confiscation,  but  the  fact, 
that  the  blockade,  though  unknown  to 
him,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  sailing,  with- 
drawn ;  for  l)oth  intent  and  breach  must 
concur.  A  blockade  by  proclamation  or 
notification  may  be  presumed  to  be  in- 
tended to  endure ;  and,  therefore,  notice 
of  such  a  proclamation  is  more  l>inding 
upon  the  neutral  than  a  mere  blockade  & 
,  facto,  whose  continuance  may  well  be 
deemed  uncertain,  temporary,  and  liable 
to  sudden  changes  of  intention.  In  re- 
spect to  cases  of  contraband  and  breach 
of  blockade,  in  order  to  justify  the  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  of  the  neutral 
Tessel  or  cargo,  or  either  engaged  therein, 
ft  is  indispensable  that  thev  should  be 
caught  in  ddido.   The  penalty^  \het«fot«^ 


attaches  f  generally  speaking),  only  wUb 
the  vessel  ia  engaged  in  the  same  vojia 
If  that  is  terminated,  the  ofience  is 
posited  with  it,  and  ended.   The  rd^ 
Iiowever,  has  been  held  in  a  somewfaa 
larger  extent  by  Great  Britain,  and  profai' 
bly  ^11  be  adopted  by  other  natiomi  ta: 
cases  of  contraband,  if  the  vessel  ha 
sailed  under  false  papers  and  disguiM^ 
the  penalty  is  inflicted  on  the  recun 
voyage.   In  cases  of  breach  of  blockade 
the  j>ena]ty,  if  not  inflicted  before,  ii 
applied  in  the  next  succeeding  voyagi^'  \ 
but  not  beyond  that    There  are  otbcr  c 
acts  which  are  deemed  violations  i  \ 
the  duty  of  neutrals,  and  subject  tlMr  » 
property  to  condemnation.    All  ifa«'  i 
acts  ma^  be  resolved  into  ontm&A  i 
proposiuon,  that  if  the  act  be  in  aid  of  At'  ( 
objects  or  interests  of  the  enemy,  or  if  c 
they  amount  to  an  actual  interpositiooii  e 
the  war,  they  are  deemed  hostile.  Th^  > 
if  the  neutral  is  guilty  of  any  frauduletf  i 
conduct  to  defeat  belligerent  rights;*  \ 
if  he,  directly  or  indirectly,  assists  in  car 
rying  on  the  war,  prejudicing  the  righa 
oTf  the  other  party,  he  is  treated,  so  fii^ 
as  a  party.   Hence,  if  he  is  guilr^ofi 
spoliation  of  the  ship's  paper8,or  a  DBud* 
uleut  suppression  of  enemy  interests; 
if  he  carries  enemy  eoods  under  ftln 
papers;  if  he  carries  despatches,  or  mil- 
taiy  passengers  for  the  enemy ;  if  be  ai- 
gages  in  the  transport  service  of  the  eo^ 
my ;  if  he  sails  under  the  special  license 
and  pass  of  the  enemy ; — these,  and  other 
acts  of  a  like  nature,  will  suhject  to 
property  thus  employed  to  confiscatka^ 
and  he  will  be  thus  far  held  an  enemT. 
And  if  the  neutral  mixes  up  and  covert 
his  own  property  designedly  with  that  of 
the  enemy,  die  whole  will  be  condeiiini'  ^ 
ble.  .  A  court  of  prize  will  not  assist  hia  ' 
to  unravel  the  transaction,  but  ^rill  deea  ' 
the  whole  forfeited  by  his  own  miscoa-  i 
duct.  ■ 
VI.  The  question  has  often  been  <fr  ■ 
cussed  by  publicists,  how  far  a  neowl 
has  a  right  to  carry  enemy's  goods,  is' 
ill  such  case  whether  the  neutrality  d 
the  ship  gives  a  neutral  cliaractcr  to  tfci  » 
cargo ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  fra  r 
ships  make  free  goods,  and  enemy  ^  < 
make  eoenfiy  goods.    There  have  be«  i 
many  struggles,  in  modern  times,  oo  tl* 
part  of  neutrals,  to  incorporate  into  d*  ^ 
law  of  nations  the  principle,  that  fi« 
ships  shall  make  free  goods.  But  they  have  h 
wholly  failed  of  their  purpose ;  ami  ^ 
right,  whenever  it  exists  at  all,  is  the  i**  ► 
suit  of  treaty  stipulations,  and  binds  th««  ► 
nations  only  which  are  parties  to  tbco- 
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B  general  principle  now  acknowledged 
\m  practice  of  nations  is,  that  enemy 
fwty  (bund  on  board  of  neutral  ships 
fable  to  capture  and  condemnation, 
ft  neutral  flag  does  not  protect  it  And, 
the  other  band,  that  neutral  property 
Ml  oo  board  of  enemy  ships  is  not 
le  to  condemnation ;  but  the  neutral 
iniitled  to  restitution.  In  all  these 
%  the  belligerent  is  understood,  upon 
capture,  to  succeed  to  the  rights  of  his 
ny,  and  no  more,  unless  there  has 
I  tome  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
anl,  to  make  him  forfeit  the  protcc- 

of  the  law  of  nations.  If  enemy 
»erty  is  found  on  board  a  neutral  ship, 
the  conduct  of  Uie  neutral  is  bona 
he  is  eutided  to  receive  the  stipulated 
^  of  carriage  from  the  captors.  If 
:nl  property  is  found  on  board  an 
uy  Mii|>,  the  neutral  must,  if  the  ca|>- 
•re  willing  to  complete  the  voyagt*, 
to  the  captors  tlio  stipulated  freight 
D  due  delivery  and  restitution. 
II.  As  to  the  nature  and  proofs  of 
prietaiy  interest  in  sliips  and  cargoes, 
oe  ordinary  cou»e  of  things,  the  pro- 
tuj  rights  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
nments  and  evidence  found  on  board, 

the  general  principles  of  national 
■pradeiice  applicable  to  such  subjectM. 
nation  has  a  right  to  decide  such  qucs- 
» by  its  own  mere  municipal  regula- 
11,98  to  the  rights  of  property,  but  must 
ide  them  u]»on  the  general  do<^trine« 
ike  law  of  nations.  Every  ship  navi- 
kg  the  ocean  is  expected  to  have  on 
ira  some  papers,  which,  under  proi)cr 
tfcitions,  snail  establish  her  national 
neier.  The  usual  jMipers,  therefore, 
ieh  the  laws  of  her  own  country  m- 
f9  aa  cridence  of  tliat  character,  ought 
>e  oD  board ;  and  if  they  are  not,  tiiat 
f  euTumstance  creates  a  suspicion  of 
me  and  assumed  character.  The 
rule  applies  to  cargoes ;  for  these  are 
Acted  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable 
JinentB  to  prove  tne  ownership  and 
Hial  character,  and  to  be  verified  by 
o  public  or  customary  audientications 
UUic  officers.  The  general  criterion, 
eibre,  adopted  by  tlie  law  of  nations 
UstiDguisb  tlie  property  of  ditlercnt 
^DM  foimd  on  die  sea,  is  to  require  the 
liiction  of  such  documents  as  the 
a  of  the  nation  itself  require,  as 
Imce  of  proprietary  intercut.  But 
^  papers  are  not  deemed  conclusive, 
only  prima  facie^  evidence,  until  they 

unpeached.  There  are,  however, 
%e  peculiar  rules  of  evidence  adoptetl 
ftrise  courtSi  which  require  to  be  men- 


tioned. In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  rule  of 
prize  courts,  in  all  cases  of  capture,  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant  to 

Krove  a  neutral  projirictary  interest  If 
e  fails  so  to  do,  the  property  is  deemed 
hostile.  One  reason  for  this  rule  is,  the 
difficulty  of  the  captors  establishing  the 
contrary,  as  tliey  have  no  privity  with 
the  shippers  f  and  anotlier  is,  the  extreme 
facility  and  frequency  of  covering  bel- 
ligerent property  under  neutral  disguises 
in  time  ^f  war.  Another  rule  is,  that  the 
circumsumce  of  property  being  found  on 
board  of  an  enemy's  ship  affords  a  pre- 
sumption, that  it  is  enemy's  property  ; 
and  that  presumption  will  prevail,  until 
it  is  clearly  displaced  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence to  ilie  contrar}'.  Another  rule  is, 
that  where  a  ymrty  claims  under  a  tide 
by  ra]nure,  he  must  show  a  sentence  of 
condenmation  ;  for  though,  as  between 
belligerents,  the  })roperty  is,  or  may  be 
changed  by  mere  capture,  neutrals  or 
others  purchasing  from  them,  must  show 
a  good  title  luider  the  sale,  which  can  only 
be  by  such  a  sentence.  Goods  are  usual- 
ly accomjiunied  by  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
and  letters  of  consignment.  But  a  mere 
consigimient  to  a  party  is  no  alxwlute 
proof^of  property ;  for  he  may  be  the 
mere  agent  of  die  shipi>er.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  rule,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  goods 
must  appear  by  the  documentary  evi- 
dence to  be  ri'ally  shipped  on  account  and 
n^k  of  the  consignee.  The  consigimient 
must  amount  to  an  at)Solute  tnmsfer  of 
the  property  to  the  consignee  ;  for  if  it  is 
contingent,  or  dependent  uj^n  future  oc- 
currences, it  is  (ieenied  to  remain  still  in 
the  sliip]>er.  Thus,  if  the  shipment  is  made 
on  the  joint  account  of  the  shi])[MTand  con- 
signee, or  on  the  sole  account  of  the  con-- 
signee,  at  his  option,  the  p^»)H^rty,  during 
the  voyage,  remains  in  the  shipiHT,  and  ma^ 
l)e  captured  as  his,  for,  until  die  option  is 
made,  there  is  no  absohite  transfi>r :  so,  if  a 
sale  made  during  war  be  conditional  or 
contingent,  or  dependent  ujwn  future  acta 
or  circumstances,  the  propri(.»tar>-  interest  is 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  vendor:  so,  if  die 
goods  are  sent  by  the  vendor  to  the  ven- 
dee wiUiout  orders,  though  on  account  of 
the  latter,  the  interest  remains  in  die 
vendor.  It  is  also  a  rule  of  the  prize 
court,  tiiat  pro[H»rty  cannot,  in  time  of 
war,  \yc  transfemid  in  transitu ;  so  diat, 
for  all  the  ])iir{M>sK-i»  of  capture,  it  is  treat- 
ed as  Monging  to  the  some  pony,  during 
the  whole  voyage,  to  whom  it  belonged  at 
its  commencement.  Another  nile  is,  diat 
no  lien  upon  enemy's  [)roperty  by  way  of 
pledge,  or  hypothecation,  or  for  advanc;^ 
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made  by  die  oooMmae,  or  in  Tiitiie  of  a 
IpBneiml  bdanee  c«  aeeoiintt  due  to  the 
conngnee,  as  ftctor,  ia  repirded  in  the 
priie  eourt  as  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
riglHief  captora;  noTi  indeed,  any  liens 
eieept  such  known  liens  as  accompaii^ 
the  rerj  goods  hj  the  uniTeraal  commep- 
eial  law.  such  as  a  lien  ibr  fieij^t  The 
reason  nr  this  rule  is,  that  the  bens  cieat- 
od  by  jprirate  peraons  must  be  essentially 
dapeoaent  upoii  and  connected  with  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  countries  where  the 
nsffdes  BTe,  and  the  courts  of  prize  would 
be  kiTolved  in  endless  peialexity  in  the 
of  thein,  ana  they  would 


fir  it  fai  ofprinorihsoi 
country;  mr  not  be  penmltsd 

set  up  his  oi  _  j — against  the  laws 
protect  his  jproperty  from 
and  his  claim  being  rnedc 
is  of  couTM  copfiaMled,  as  enemy  pm 
ty,  Ibr  want  of  a  pn»er  daim.  U 
vessel  is  captured  durmg  the  asme  w 
age  in  which  the  oAnea  of  illeflal  ml 
is  committed,  althou|di  aAer  it  haa  ht 
committed,  she  is  stiU  deemed  4m  drfs 
andsubfect to confiscatioo.  Andpcrls 
the  same  rule  of  <  " 


open  a  wide  door  for  the  introduction  of 
filseand  fraudulent  claims  which  such 
oomis  could  ha¥e  no  adequate  means  to 

VIIL  Another  inquiry  is,  how  far  the 
property  of  belKgmnt  subjects  engaged 
m  trade  with  their  enemiea,  is  liable  to 
capture  and  condemnation.  The  declap- 
ation  of  war  put»  (as  has  been  seen)  all 
the  subfects  cSf  the  differenTBstions  at  war 
with  each  other,  at  well  as  the  nations 
«tbemsel?es  in  tMr  sovereign  eapacity: 
banoa  all  timffie  between  such  iubjects, 
being%nemies,  is  prohibited  bv  the  law  of 
natkNii^  and  not  onhr  all  traffic  and  com- 
t  Mrictly  so  called,  but  all  conuner- 
~^  Therefore,  entering  into 
with  tn  enemy,  making  remit- 
taneesto  him,orpavingdebt8tD  him,  during 
tba  war,  is  dc(*med  an  illegal  Intercourse, 
which  may  interfbre  with  the  national 
policy,  and,  in  some  cases,  paralyze  the 
operations  of  the  war.  A  belligerent  has 
no  ri^t  to  go  into  the  enemy's  country  at 
all  wilbout  the  license  of  his  own  gm'eni- 
ment,  even  for  the  purpose  of  winging 
away  goods  which  were  purchased  before 
the  war  commenced.  The  same  priiiciple 
applies  to  the  subjects  of  an  ally  in  the 
war;  fbr  the  duties  of  each  are  the  same. 
Hence  the  profietiv  <if  a  suliject,  or  of  an 
ally,  fbund  encaged  in  commerce  with  the 
c*netny,  is  liable  to  rapture,  and  treated  as 
enemj^^  property ;  for  no  person  can  be 
permitted  to  set  up  in  a  coint  of  prize  a 
claim  to  pmoerty  fbundcd  on  a  violation 
of  the  law  or  nations.  And  it  matters  not 
whether  the  trade  be  carried  on  directly 
or  induectly  with  the  enemy,  directly 
with  the  enemv*s  ports,  or  indirectly 
through  a  neutiWI  port ;  or  whether  tliere 
be  an  actual  trade,  or  only  an  attempt  to 
trade,  for  the  vo^-age  is  itself  illegal.  And 
if  a  belligerent  lie  engagi'd  in  any  trade  in 
violation  of  the  municipal  lawa  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  property  so  engaged  is 
'be  emot  mainiain  any  claim 


applied  to  the  return  voyage,  aa  ia  anpl 
in  cases  of  breach  of  blockade  and  o 
trabandof  war. 

IX.  It  ia  often  an  rniponam  qoesti 
how  ftr  the  acts  of  the  master  of  the  d 
bind  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  am 
of  the  cargo.  In  respect  to  the  ofwaer 
tlie  sliipk  the  mieral  rule  is,  that  the  i 
of  the  master  und  liim  as  much  aa  if  i 
acts  were  done  peraonally  far  bims 
This  rule  is  estaboabed  upon  the  doctti 
tliat  the  principal  ia  answerable  ftr  I 
acts  of  his  agent,  not  only  civilly,  bat  | 
nally,  to  the  extern  of  the  prupeny  tntti 
ed  to  him.  It  wouki  be  diflaill,  in  i 
other  wa^Tt  <br  a  court  of  pme  m  m 
the  nronneCor  himselC  however  gidhy 
might  be.  And,  if  the  rule  aavoiB 
hardship,  it  shouki  be  remembered,  ll 
it  Is  faufaspensable  fbt*  the  eaerdae  ef  l 
just  rights  of  war,  and  to  enfbrce  the  i 
duties  of  neutrality,  if  the  msaier  I 
acted  in  coiitreveiiii(»n  of  tlie  iiucrurtk 
of  the  ship-owner,  he  will  be  i 
to  the  latter.  !(  therefore, 
ter  deviates  into  a  bkickaded  pott,  i 
owner  is  bound  by  his  act,  and  b  not  p 
niitted  to  aver  his  ignorance,  or  thai  i 
master  acted  against  onlera.  The  m 
iirinciple  apfilies  to  tlie  carriage  of  coat 
tNuid  goods.  Grothm,  and  BvnkenlMw 
and  Pothier,  have  contended  fbr  a  as 
lavorsble  ruks  where  the  owner  is  igi 
nun  that  contraband  goods  are  taken 
lioanL  Tlie  rule,  however,  has  bi 
estahliiihed  by  modem  practiee  api 
their  opinions. .  But  the  acts  c»f  the  ■ 
ter  of  the  ship  do  not  bind  the  oaair 
the  cargo,  unlem  he  is  also  ownv  sf  i 
sliiji,  or  be  has  knowledge  of  the  i 
intention,  or  the  master  is  his  ag 
ram  of  bk)ckade,  the  de^  iatiQa  'um  1 
l>l«N*ka«led  iMirt  is  deemed  lo  be  ia  i 
ser\'ire,  and  fbr  the  benefit  of  tbe  oai 
of  the  cargo,  and  therefore  be  wil 
Imund  hv  tlie  art,  if  he  had  knowMge 
tlie  bkickade  at  the  time  of  the  aaifiw 
tlie  ship :  so  iC  at  the  time  of  the  ssii 
of  the  ship  r  | 
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of  the  enemy,  h  will  be  presumed, 
is  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
of  tlie  cargo.  But  where,  from 
ture  of  the  act  occurring  during 
rage,  upon  an  emergency  which 
not  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  done 
:  the  consent  of  the  latter,  the  act 
t  bind  him,  alth9Ugh  the  master  is 
at.  But  it  will  be  different  when 
might  have  been  in  the  contempla- 
iie  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
;  for,  in  such  a  case,  ignorance 
Qt  be  allowed   to   excuse  the 

from  the  legal  results  of  the  act 
agent  There  are  many  coses 
fi  the  acts  of  the  master  will  bind 
Hers,  both  of  the  ship  and  the 

such  are  the  resistance  of  the 
search,  the  rescue  or  recapture  of 

>  by  the  master  and  crew  afler 
and  the  fraudulent  suppression 

liation  of  papers.  It  has  been  an 
question,  whether  tlie  resistance 
It  of  search  by  a  l)elligercnt  mas- 
la  neutral  property  on  board,  al- 
it  is  admitted  tliat  the  resistance 
itxal  master  will  bind  all  goods  on 
to  whomsoever  belonging.  The 
"prize  courts  have  adhered  to  the 
ive,  and   the   American  prize 

>  the  negative.  And  where  a  [>er- 
le  general  agent  of  the  whole  car- 
he  covers  enemy  property  in  the 
itli  his  prhici])al's  property,  the 
will  be  liable  to  condemnati^xi, 
1  his  principal  had  no  knowledge 
Uegal  act ;  so  if  he  uses  simulated 

m  the  carriage  of  such  pa[)ers  is 
ically  said  to  be  an  efficient  cause 
dmnation. 

^he  rights  and  duties  of  captors. 
1  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
%8t  that,  in  many  cases,  it  will  be 
ble  to  ascertain,  from  the  examina- 

the  papers  on  board  of  a  ship, 
is  visited  at  sea,  whether  she  is  a 

or  belligerent,  and  whether  she 
Lemnable  or  not.  The  captors 
make  the  seizure  at  their  peril ; 
t  turns  out  to  be  unjustifiable,  they 
lonsible  for  all  damages  and  costs 
irom  their  act.  If,  on  tlie  other 
be  capture  is  jusdtiable,  the  captors 
dmpted  from  all  liability  for  uam- 
^  costs,  whatever  may  be  tlie  event, 
da  though  the  property  may  be  re- 
by  the  prize  court  as  neutial.  They 
^  be  entitled,  in  case  of  restitu- 

>  be  paid  their  own  costs  and  ex- 
»  where  their  conduct  has  been  en- 
iomcL   The  captors,  upon  a  justi- 


fiable capture,  ere  considered  as  having  a 
bona  Jide  possession ;  and  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  subsequent  losses  or  in- 
juries to  the  property  from  mere  accident 
or  casualty,  as  from  stress  of  weather,  re- 
capture by  the  enemy,  shipwreck,  &c. ; 
but  tliey  are  resfionsible  for  all  losses  to 
neutral  property  which  are  properly  attrib- 
utable to  their  own  negligence.  Probable 
cause  of  capture  is  a  perfect  justification 
to  captors,  even  though  ultimately  a  resti- 
tution may  be  decreed.  It  hence  becomes 
a  very  important  pouit  to  ascertain  what 
focts  and  cifcumstances  constitute  such 
probable  cause.  These  may  be  almost  in- 
finitely varied,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  all  of  them ;  but  some  of 
the  more  common  cases  may  be  stated. 
If  the  sliip  pretend  to  be  neutral,  and  has 
not  the  proper  and  usual  documents  on 
board  to  verify  her  own  character  and  that 
of  tlie  cargo ;  if  the  clu*go  be  without  a 
proper  custom-house  clearance ;  if  tlie  des- 
tination be  fiiJsely  stated ;  if  the  papers  on 
board  be  hhte  or  colorable,  or  be  sup- 
pressed, mutilated  or  spoliated  ;  if  the  neu- 
trality of  the  cargo  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear ;  if  the  voyage  be  to  or  from  a  block- 
aded port ;  if  the  traffic'be  not  legal  to  the 
pardes  engaged  in  it ;  if  the  cargo  be  of  an 
ambiguous  ^anicter,  as  to  contrabondyOr 
its  destination  be  to  a  port  of  an  ambigu- 
ous character,  as  a  port  of  military  and  na- 
val equipment ;  if  the  conduct  of  tlie  of- 
ficers and  crew  of  the  vessel  give  rise  to 
just  suspicions  of  their  good  raitli, — in  all 
such  cases  (and  many  omers  of  a  like  na- 
ture might  be  mentioned),  there  is  suffi- 
cient probable  cause  of  capture  to  justify 
tlie  captors.  If  any  part  of  tlie  projierty 
is  cx)ndemnable  as  prize,  though  tlie  bulk 
of  tlie  cargo  may  be  restored,  that  consti- 
tutes not  merely  probable  but  justifiable 
cause  of  capture.  But  even  probable  cause 
of  capture  will  not  excuse  captors  fit)ni  li- 
abili^  for  any  loss  or  damage  accruing  af- 
terwards fn)in  their  own  negligence  or 
misconduct ;  for  the  title  of  a  bona  Jide 
possessor  may  be  forfeited  by  such  negli*- 
gence  or  misconduct.  If,  therefore,  the 
prize  be  lost  by  die  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  prize  officers  and  crew,  from 
neglect  to  take  a  pilot,  or  firom  want  of  a 
proper  prize  crew,  or  from  unskilful  navi- 
gation, or  from  any  impropriety  of  a  sinii- 
Eir  nature,  die  captors  are  responsible  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  damage.  But  mere 
irregularity  alone  will  not  make  Jio  cap- 
tors liable  for  damages,  unless  there  is  an 
irreparable  loss  properly  attributable  dierc- 
to.  2.  Next  as  to  the  duties  of  captors. 
As  soon  as  the  cai^turt^  ifi     \!kRX)^xl^  Va^ 
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complete,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captors  to 
put  a  proper  prize  crew  on  board,  and  to 
send  the  prize  into  some  convenient  port 
for  adjudication.  The  neutral  crew,  or  a 
part  of  them,  at  least,  are  to  be  kept  on 
board,  and  ore  not  to  be  treated  wiui  ae- 
verity,  or  handcuffed,  or  put  in  irons,  unleas 
from  extreme  necessity.  If  tlie  neutral 
crew  voluntarily  undertake  (which  they 
are  not  bound  to  do)  to  ossist  in  tlie  navi- 
gation, tliat  may  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  puttine  on  board  a  full  prize  crew. 
Captors  ore  bound  to  state  to  the  master 
of  the  neutral  vessel  tlie  caUSe  of  tlie  cap- 
ture, so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunitv  to 
make  suitable  explanations,  and  to  snow 
the  insufficiency  of  tlie  reasons  to  send 
her  in  for  adjudication.  Some  stratagems 
of  war  are  pennitted  in  order  to  secure  cap- 
tures,  as  sailing  and  chasing  under  false 
colors ;  but  the  mw  of  nations  doe^  not  per- 
mit firing  or  capturing  under  false  colors. 
It  is  tlie  duty,  also,  of  3ie  captors,  afler  cap- 
ture, to  prevent  all  s{K>liation  and  damage  by 
the  prize,  crew,  and  to  abstain  from  break- 
ing bulk,  or  removing  any  of  tlie  property, 
unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  If  any  acts  of 
this  naturo  occur,  the  court  of  prize  will  re- 
quire at  their  hands  a  fli  11  jiistific4ition.  Upon 
arrival  in  the  proper  port,  it  is  tlie  duty  of 
captors,  without  delay,  to  cause  proceed- 
ings to  bo  institutetl  in  the  proper  prize 
court,  so  that  the  legality  of  the  capture 
may  be  immediately  ascertained.  In  case 
of  any  undue  delay,  they  will  be  made  li- 
able for  doninrrago,  if  restitution  is  de- 
creed. And  tlie  neutral  may  himself^  by 
a  proper  application  to  the  prize  court, 
compel  the  cjiptors  to  proceed  to  adjudi- 
cation, if  thoy  unreasonably  delay.  In 
coses  of  illegal  capture,  the  inquiry  oflen 
arises.  Who  are  responsible  for  the  dam- 
ages and  costs  ?  In  resjiect  to  public 
ships,  the  general  nile  is  that  the  actual 
wrongdoer,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible. 
By  the  actual  >vn)nffdoer  is  meant  the 
commander  who  has  oirecled  the  capture  ; 
for  the  sulK>rdinate  officers  and  crew,  who 
have  only  acted  in  ol>edience  to  his  orders, 
arc  not  responsible.  However,  when  any 
unauthorized  act  has  l>een  done  by  a  prize 
master,  or  by  a  part  of  his  crew,  such  ac- 
tual wrongdoers,  thus  acting  without  au- 
tliority,  may,  perhaps,  be  mode  directly 
resimnsible.  The  nile  in  rehition  to  the 
actual  wrongdoer  is  so  inflexible  that,  if 
the  cai)ture  has  lK?en  ma<le  by  a  captain 
under  the  instnictions  of  the  commodore 
or  odminil  commanding  the  squadron,  or 
tlic  station,  who  is  not  present  at  the  time 
of  the  capture,  the  sole  remedy  lies 
'  against  tlie  actual  captor  alone,  aixhou^Xi 


he  may  have  his  own  remedy  agaali 
superior  officer,  under  whose  inBtiwia 
he  has  acted.  In  reqiect  to  privneaoiri 
vessels,  a  different  rule  prevaik  llfl 
the  commander  is  not  only  rrnprwiimi 
the  ownen  of  the  ship  also,  for  aillhiM 
acts  of  the  commander  and  crew.  Ai^r 
the  purpose  of  making  this  rBiponHf 
effectual,on  the  grBmofcommiMiiiq* 
vateeis,  bonds  are  OBually  taken,  wiA* 
ties,  as  a  guaranty  against  theirnlMlB 
XI.  Recaptures.  A  recapture  mqrbitf 
the  property  of  a  fellow-Bubjeel,  or  of  a 
ally  m  tne  war,  or  of  a  neutnL  It  ^ 
be  from  tiie  hands  of  a  pirate  or  iifa* 
emy.  In  respect  to  captures  br  {Ml 
no  property  can  be  acquired  by  tiiai,d 
consequently  the  capture  ciM  * 
change  of  ovmership.  It  is,  therefin^* 
be  restored  to  the  original  owner,  apooii 
payment  of  a  suitable  compeBMtioi,e* 
monl^  called  saivage^  to  the  naf^ 
But,  in  respect  to  cultures  bveMM^ 
change  of  property  is  complete  froDii 
time  when  the  capture  is  deemed  iinBP 
secure,  whether  tbis  be  as  soootf^J* 
rendeii[(2e(it^tb^d  poesessioDareptfM 
orby  pcmoctation,  as  holduigtbepiMf 
afler  capture  for  a  niglit,  or  bj'  p*"* 
during  any  other  stipulated  penod,ffl! 
carrying  the  property  witfam  tbe 
and  territory  (infra  prttsidia)  of  tl«J^ 
turing  i)ower,  or  by  a  sentence  of  ^"Jf 
nation.  Various  doctrines  have,  it  *J 
cut  times,  prevailed  among  natioitf,"Jr 
cable  to  each  of  tiiese  predicainenB"* 
captured  propertj%  the  general  nilf^l 
admitted,  tiiat  the  property  is  chani** 
soon  OS  tiie  c^ipture  is  firm  and*** 
and  the  question  still  remainini:  op** 
to  tiie  time  at  which  it  isioie^^ 
firm 
(jus 

propCklJ     «.-U|Jt«UCU,  VII     ▼TIIJV.II  »*•■>--  1 

such  a  finn  and  secure  posaeasioo. 
tiierefore,  different  nations  will  ^""■J* 
or  will  grant  restitution  of  P'^'J? 
tured,  acconling  to  the  priucipltf 
in  tluiir  own  codes  of  practice  *  • 
subj(;ct.   The  ordinances  of  ntfiiy*  . 
have  made  special  provisions  on  thj 
ject  of  recaptures.    By  the  lavrofr^ 
(onlinonce  of  1(581),  if*^a  J'^nf^'^i; 
recaptured  firom  the  enemy  "^^^[T^ 
four  hours'  poaiBcssion,  she  is  a 
to  the  recaptors  ;  and  if  recapturfd?^ 
twenty-four  hours'  possession,  sbc 
stored  to  the  owner  u|»on  the  pevn***/ 
one  third  of  the  vahie  as  salvage-  ^ 
this  rule  is  construed  to  apply 
recaptures  by  private  armed  ship*;^ 
inaid&bY  public  ships,  restitution  isd<*** 
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lyment  of  any  salvage,  whether 
ure  be  be^Mre  or  after  the  twen- 
3ur8'  poeseflikm.  France  ap- 
oular  rule  to  the  recaptures  of 
I  and  property  of  her  allies  from 
r*  Tne  law  of  Spain,  in  regard 
ires  from  the  enemy,  Is  similar 
'  Fnnce.  By  the  law  of  Den- 
tin code  of  Christian  V,  if  tiie 
be  be^Me  twenty-fi>ur  hours' 
,  the  property  is  equally  divided 
le  original  owner  and  the  recap- 
lerwards,  the  recaptors  take  the 
f  the  law  of  Sweden  of  1667,  the 
ire  entitled  to  a  salvage  of  two 
the  value,  and  the  remaining 
>  be  restored  to  the  origincd 
latever  length  of  time  the  vessel 
been  in  tiie  hands  of  the  eue- 
e  alterations  have  been  odoiittiMl 
lepMations  of  these  nations,  in 
em  times,  either  by  positive  or- 
or  by  the  practice  of  tlieir 
ticating  a  cotaiderable  fluctua- 
inion;  but  it  is  not  necessary, 
ily  would  be  useful,  to  trace  out 
Btions  in  detail.  Great  Britain 
.  Suites  of  America  have  adopt- 
9,  that  the  property  of  the  own- 
nested,  except  by  a  sentence  of 
tion.  In  respect  to  recaptures 
enemy  of  ships  belonging  to 
subjects  or  citizens,  tliey  are  to 
1,  upon  payment  of  salvage,  if 
been  no  such  sentence.  And, 

statutes  (43  Geo.  3,  ch.  160, 
t>.  3,  ch.  72),  British  vessels  and 
upon  recapture  from  the  euc- 
reo,  upon  the  payment  of  one 
the  value,  if  reca^)tured  by  a 
p,  and  one  sixth  it  recaptured 
•jBer  or  other  vessel,  without  ref- 
die  contlderatioD,  whether  tlie 
las  been  condemned  by  a  coiut 
*  not.  There  i»  an  exception  of 
lich  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
ships  of  war.  So  that,  in  Great 
le  right  of  postliminy  continues 
r,  at  least,  undl  the  return  of 
a  the  U.  States  of  America,  the 
greas  of  1800  has  adopted  a  rule, 
that  of  Great  Britain,  m  all  cases 
are  has  not  been  a  sentence  of 
(tkm.  Witli  us,  therefore,  the 
poidhniny  is  extinguished  by 
entence.    The  salvage  is  one 

public  ships,  and  one  sixth 
)  ships,  in  cases  of  restimtion. 
e  vessel  has  been  set  forth  and 
r  war  by  the  enemy  before  the 
» then  the  salvage  is  one  moiety 
lie.  In  reroect  to  the  recapture 
31 


of  vessels,  and  other  property  belonging 
to  alhes,  the  rule  adopted  by  Great  Brit- 
ain is  the  rule  of  reciprocity.  If  the  ally 
would  restore  British  vessels  and  proper- 
ty in  a  like  predicament,  then  restitution 
is  decreed :  if  the  ally  would  not  restore, 
then  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  the 
whole  propert>'.  And,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  any  rule  adopted  by  an 
ally,  the  British  rule  is  appUed  in  iavor  of 
the  ally,  until  it  appears  that  such  ally 
acts  towards  British  property  on  a  less  hb- 
eral  principle.  When  the  rule  of  the  ally 
is  ascertained.  Great  Britain  then  adopts 
tlie  rule  of  the  ally.  America  has  adopt- 
ed an  equally  liberal  course.  In  all  cases 
of  recaptures  ftom  the  enemy  of  property 
belonging  to  nations  or  their  subjects  in 
amity  with  the  U.  States,  where  there  has 
been  no  sentence  of  condemnation,  resti- 
tution is  decreed,  or  not,  according  to  the 
rule  which  is  adopted  by  such  nation  in 
like  circumstances  towards  tlie  U.  States. 
But  no  restitution  is  decreed  ailer  the 
property  has  been  condenmed  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  competent  tribunal  In  respect 
to  recaptures  of  neutral  property,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  to  restore  the  properQr  without 
the  demand  of  any  salvage,  if  the  taking 
by  the  enemy  was  without  any  reasonable 
cause,  and  was  merely  wronnul.  But,  if 
the  capture  was  rishmil,  and  the  neutral 
propeity  was  liable  to  condemnation,  or, 
from  tlie  known  coune  of  practice  of  the 
enemy,  was  in  danger  thereof  then,  at  a 
beneficial  service  is  rendered  to  the  neu- 
tral, salvage  is  demandable.  The  ground 
of  this  di^inction  is  obvious.  If  the  origi- 
nal capture  be  wrongful,  the  neutral  is 
entitled  to  a  decree  of  restitution,  with 
damages  and  costs  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
captors;  and  it  is  no  benefit  to  him  to 
make  a  recapture.  But  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  neutral  vessel,  or  the  nature 
of  the  cargo,  would  subject,  or  might 
probably  subject,  tlicm  to  condemnation, 
then  tlie  recapture  is  a  benefit  to  the  neu- 
tral, and  entitles  tlie  recaptors  to  remunera- 
tion. So,  if  the  enemy  is  in  the  habit  of 
disregarding  the  law  of  nations,  and  vio- 
lating all  the  just  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
refusing  them  suitable  redress,  or  harassing 
them  with  imjust  litigation,  as,  in  such 
cases,  tlicre  is  danger  of  loss  to  the  neu- 
tral, a  like  remuneration  should  be  paid 
to  the  recaptors.  Principles  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  are  applicable  to  a  rescue  of 
a  prize  by  the  original  crew,  or  others  in 
aid  of  them,  or  bv  mere  strangeis.  The 
rescue  ma^  be  by  citizens  or  sutijects 
of  the  belligerents,  of  property  belonging 
to  fellow-subjects  or  feUow-c^idaffGAs^Vs^ 
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foreigners,  of  property  belonging  to  for- 
eigners, or  by  citizens  or  subjects,  of  prop- 
erty lielonging  to  foreigners,  or  by  for- 
eigners, of  proi>erty  belonging  to  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  belligerents.  In  all  tliesc 
cases,  salvage  is  due  >vherc  it  would  be 
due  in  cases  of  recapture.  In  coses  of 
derelict  by  the  enemy  after  capture,  the 
salvors  are  also  entitled  to  salvage  u])on 
restitution ;  and  in  like  manner  upon  do- 
nations made  by  the  enemy  before  con- 
demnation, where  the  donees  have  brought 
the  property  into  port,  and  it  is  restored 
(as  It  ought  to  be)  to  the  original  owner. 
Where  a  hostile  ship  is  captured,  and  is 
aftcr>vard8  recaptured  by  die  enemy,  and 
then  is  recantured  again  from  the  enemy, 
tlie  original  captors  ore  not  entitled  to 
restitution  upon  fiayment  of  salvage ;  for 
all  their  rights  were  devested  by  tlie  first 
recapture.  The  same  rule  applies  where 
the  original  captors  have  voluntarily  aban- 
doned tlieir  prize,  but  not  where  the 
abandonment  has  been  involuntary,  and 
occasioned  by  the  terror  of  a  superior 
force  of  tlie  enemy.  In  all  cases  where 
the  amount  of  salvage  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  law  in  cases  of  recapture, 
the  pow(;r  of  courts  of  prize  to  award  it 
is  discretionaiy. 

XII.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  re- 
captui*o,  tliat  of  ransom  may  properly  find 
a  [ilace.  It  has  been  already  slated  that, 
during  war,  all  intercourse,  and  ripht  of 
making  contmcts,  are  suspended  bt'tweeii 
belligerents,  iin  interdicted  by  the  law  of 
nations.  But  an  exception  has  lieen  uni- 
formly recognised  in  the  practice  of  na- 
tions as  to  contracts  of  ninsom.  This 
contmct  arises  when  the  enemy,  having 
made  capture  of  a  prize,  consents  to  re- 
store it,  upon  receiving  a  suitable  com- 
pensiition ;  and  th<.'  contract  so  (-iitered 
into  U'tween  the  parties  is,  \\\Hm  princi- 
ples of  public  faith  and  policy,  li(;ld  valid. 
It  is  usual,  in  such  cjuses,  to  retain  the 
nuLster,  or  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
])riz(',  as  hostages  for  the  strict  lidrthnent 
of  the  contmct.  The  death  or  escape  of 
tin*  hostages,  they  being  merely  wjcurity, 
docs  not  discharge  the  contract.  And 
althou«rh,  upon  strict  principles  of  law,  it 
has  Imjcii  thought,  by  the  j3ritish  courts, 
that  acti(»ns  u|M)n  ransom  bills  cannot  be 
bi-ought  against  the  owners  (who,  lus  well 
as  the  hostages  and  master,  are  Ixnmd  by 
the  contract)  during  the  war,  yet  it  seems 
diilicult  upon  [>rinciple  to  perceive  why  a 
court  of  prize  might  not  projMTly  enforce 
it  as  a  contract  of  piize  excepted  from  the 
^cjiei-jil  rule  of  hostilities.  The  effect  of 
a  ransom  is,  that  it  wiiounla  lo  \\tW\^ 


safe-conduct  to  the  vessel  and  cu 
during  the  remainder  of  Uie  voyage,  u 
to  prevent  the  property  from'  a  seec 
capture  by  another  l>elligerent  cnii 
of  the  same  nation.    If  it  were  othenr 
the  ransom  contract  would  scarcely 
entered  into;  and,  since  tlie  validirf 
the  contract  is  conceded,  there  is  an  i 
plied  consent  on  the  part  of  the  sann 
of  the  captors,  that  it  shall  be  a  protect 
from  sub^quent  capture  during  the  fi 
age.   If  the  prize,  however,  deviates 
tlie  voyage,  she  forfeits  tliis  prutfctii 
and  will  be  hable  again  to  capture.  A 
if  she  is  lost  during  tlic  voyage,  the  n 
som  contract  is  still  obligatory  uponii 
parties;  for  it  is  not  on  the  part  of  d 
captors  a  contract  for  tlie  risk,  unlesdi 
expressly  so  engage,  but  a  simple  surra 
der  of  their  own  rights  acquired  far  of 
ture.   If  the  prize  be  a  neutral,  soil  1 
the  capture  is  not  utterly  wroii2fi4^ 
founded  upon  justifiable  cause  of^ sapoi^ 
such  as  breach  of  blockade,  canyiof 
traliond,  or  other  \iolation  of  netitnl  db. 
ties,  or  even  if  it  is  upon  probable  ci^ 
of  capture,  and  senduig  in  far  adjudb- 
tion,  a  ransom  bill  given  by  the  netinij 
a  release  is  good,  and  will  be  enforced  ii 
the  tribunals  of  the  neutral  countzr.  M 
su])pose,  after  tlie  ransom  bill  is  taKeD,dr 
capturing  ship,  together  with  the  biB,  i 
cajnured,  what  becomes  of  the  nam 
bill,  mid  to  whom  does  it  belong?  'Pj 
answer  is,  that  the  ransom  bill  is  a 
the  capture,  and  the  debtoni  upon  «  * 
thus  discharged  from  all  claims 
en(?my  u  jKui  it.    But  it  does  not  r**^^ 
rily  follow,  that  the  n^captors,  pur^^ 
to  the  rights  of  the  mnsom  holder^ 
not  be  eiititled  to  salvage  for  the 
rendered  to  the  debtors  upon  the  ^ 
bill.    Pothier  says  [De  Projnritlt  — ?• 
n.  140)  that,  in  cases  of  deviation  f**^^ 
mnsom,  if  a  si'cond  capture  takt-"^  ^ 
the  mnsom  holders  are  entitled  ^' 
amouiit  out  of  the  j>n>ceeds  of  ll»- 
and  the  second  captors  can  only  C 
residue.  And,  uniler  such  cinnui  ^ 
he  deems  die  d(»btors  on  the  ran-— ^ 
discharged  from  their  obligating 
reasoning  does  not  s<»em  ver}' satiss?^^ 
In  Kngland,  mns(mi  bills  arc  pn  ''''^^ 
and  dedarcd  by  statute  to  l>e  voit^*  ^ 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  to 
ed  by  the  court  of  adinimlty.  In 
ca,  no  statute  regulatioiLS  exi}=T.* 
then^fore,  the  dt>ctrine  stands  on  ^ 
emi  law  of  nations. 

XIII.  Joint  captures.  Captims  nr 
be  made  by  a  single  vessel,  or  byan«**' 
<i\^\ftd  Ibrce  acting  together  by  precoocfli 
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ooperatiDg,  or  by  a  de-  wise  as  to  vessels  previously  detached 
3guie  to  a  squadron,  by  upon  a  separate  service,  or  to  captures 
pubBc  ships  of  war,  by  made  in  another  service,  for  which  they 
le,  or  by  the  conjoint  op-  were  not  associated.  In  regard  to  con- 
and  naval  forces.  1.  in  junct  operations  by  land  and  naval  forces, 
c  ships,  the  general  rule  how  far  captures  made  by  the  latter  are 
ic  ships  in  sight  at  the  to  be  shared  by  the  former,  depends  upon 
ire  are  deemed  to  be,  as-  circumstances.  A  mere  general  coopera- 
herefore,  entitled  to  share  tion  for  the  same  ge;ieral  objects  is  not 
It  is  otherwise  in  relation  sufficient.  But  an  actual  cooperation 
r  their  being  in  sight  is  is  clearly  sufficient.  So  an  ally  cooperat- 
iless  they  are  purposely  ing  by  land  or  sea  in  a  capture  is  entitled 
associated  together;  but  to  share  in  it.  In  respect  to  joint  cap- 
actual  intimidation,  an  tures  b^  public  ships,  the  rule,  as  to  the 
active  assistance.  The  proportion  in  which  they  are  to  share,  is 
istinction  is,  that  public  generally  settled  by  statute.  In  the  U. 
constant  obligation  to  at-  States  of  America,  it  is  provided  by  an  act 
and,  therefore,  from  the  of  congress^  that  capturing  ships  shall 
30  of  tiieir  being  in  sight,  share  according  to  tne  nimiber  of  men 
rises  that  they  have  an  and  guns  on  Ixmrd  each  ship  in  sight*  In 
vre.  But,  in  the  case  of  respect  to  joint  captures  by  privateers,  no 
;h  obligation  exists ;  and  stamte  regulations  exist ;  and  the  general 
therefore,  give  them  the  rule  of  the  prize  law,  in  such  cases,  is, 
presumpition.  Besides,  that  they  are  to  share  in  proportion  to 
;  ships,  the  rule  ensures  tbeir  relative  strength.  In  Great  Britain 
ervice ;  and  in  favor  of  and  the  U.  States  of  America,  this  relative 
rule  prevails  even  when  strength  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
3  is  made  by  a  privateer.'  men  on  board  assisting  in  the  capture, 
itions,  however,  to  the  The  rule  is  the  same  where  an  ally  co-' 
[Onto  public  ships,  where  « operates  in  the  capture,  and  in  cases 
6  of  the  case  repel  the  of  joint  capture  by  a  public  ship  and 
constructive  assistance,  a  private  ship,  whether  commissioned 
)hc  ship  be  pursuing  a  or  not. 

nt  with  any  notion  of  XIV.  The  effects  of  a  suspension  of 
have  given  up  the  chase,  hostilities,  and  a  treaty  of  peace.  An  ar- 
ddoned  all  intention  of  mistice,  tmce,  or  othttT  suspension  of  hoe- 
irsuit,  the  claim  of  joint  tilities,  is  binding  between  the  parties 
repelled.  But,  even  in  from  its  date ;  and  all  captures  made  sub- 
dps,  the  rule  of  being  in  sequently  thereto  must  be  restored  by  the 

construed.    The  sliip  sovereign.  ^But  the  actual  captors,  if  they 

of  capture,  be  actually  in  have  no  notice,  are  not  to  be  deemed 

sufficient  that  she  has  guilty  of  a  wrongful  act  to  the  extent  of 

efore :  she  must  also  be  being  liable  for  vindictive  costs  and  dam- 

nmencement  of  the  en-  ages,  at  least,  if  they  have  not  been  guilty 

je,  or  during  its  coiitinu-  of  gross  misconduct  or  wilful  negligence, 

ig  ship,  uptwithstanding  There  may,  indeed,  bo  special  cases  in 

ynient,  may  be  entitled  which  ignorance  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  or 

captor,  if^  by  chase  or  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  eimer  gen- 
aids  in  a  capture,  with-  erally  or  in  particular  places,  might  not 
vith  convoy  duty.  In  excuse  a  party  from  responsibility  for  a 
y  boats,  it  is  a  general  capture,  or  other  wrongs  done  to  the  in- 
pe  to  which  iliey  belong  jured  party,  md  in  which  the  sovereign 
ire.  In  respect  to  pub-  would  be  bound  to  indemnify  him.  But 
d  in  the  same  service,  or  such  cases  are  rare,  and  are  governed  by 
t  enterprise,  the  general  their  own  circumstances.  To  avoid  in- 
ire  entitled  to  share  In  conveniences  of  this  sort,  it  is  customary 
es  made  while  in  such  to  fix  certain  distant  periods  at  which  hos- 
jrise.  Thus,  where  a  tilities  shall  ce^se  in  different  places,  so 
1  a  blockade,  the  service  that  all  parties  may  have  suitable  oppor- 
3int,and  all  tlie  fleet  are  tunities  of  notice.  In  cases  where  such 
n  captures  made  by  any  stipulated  periods  are  fixed,  subsequent 
.   But  it  will  be  other-  captures  are   deemed  utterly  Sax^^^ 
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But  as  to  captures  antecedently  made, 
especially  after  notice  of  the  existence  of 
the  ])eacc,  some  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
among  writers  on  public  law.  The  better 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  if  tlie 
treaty  does  not  otherwise  provide,  the  rule 
of  tdi  poandetis  prevails.  A  treaty  of 
peace  has  the  effect  of  quieting  all  titles 
of  possession  acquired  during  the  war, 
unless  a  different  stipulation  is  made.  It 
therefore  operates  as  conclusively  between 
tlie  belligerents  as  the  most  formal  sen- 
tence oi^  condemnation.  And  whatever 
defect  may  exist  in  tlie  title,  the  infirmity 
is  cured,  or  at  least  it  can  no  longer  be 
insisted  on.  And  -neutrals,  who  have 
acauired  property  from  belligerents,  under 
defective  titles,  have  a  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tliis  confirmatory  o])enition,  by  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Whatever  rights  existed 
antecedent  to  hostilities  between  the  sub- 
jects of  the  belligereuts,if  no  confiscation  or 
action  upon  them  has  taken  place  durins 
the  war,  are  revived,  and  may  be  pursued 
and  claimed,  upon  the  return  of  peace. 

XV.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  more  important  principles  of  prize 
law,  applicable  to  maritime  captures.  A 
full  examination  of  all  of  them,  in  their 
details,  could  be  made  only  in  a  large  and 
voluminous  treatise.  This  sketch  will  be 
closed  by  a  summary  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  general  practice 
of  the  English  and  Americun  courts  of 
prize.  1.  As  soon  as  tiie  captured  ship 
arrives  in  port,  the  prize-master  is  bound 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  court 
of  prize,  and  to  deliver,  upon  oath,  into  the 
registry  of  the  court,  all  the  {>apers  found 
on  board  of  the  ship.  It  is  th^  duty  of  the 
captors  to  send  in,  with  the  ship,  the  mas- 
ter or  some  of  the  principal  officers  and 
crew  of  the  ship,  in  onler  that  their  testi- 
mony may  be  taken,  upon  standing  inter- 
rogatories, which  are  prt»pared  under  the 
direction  of  the  }>rize  court.  The  prize- 
master  accordingly  gives  notice  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  master  and  crew  of  the 
captured  ship,  so  brought  in,  upon  these 
iiuerrogatories  ;  and  these  examinations 
are  made  immediately  after  the  arrival  in 
port ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  and 
concealments,  the  witnesses,  before  exam- 
ination, are  not  allowed  to  have  any  com- 
munication with,  or  to  be  instructed  by, 
counsel.  Each  witness  is  separately  ex- 
amined and  his  answers  written  down,  and 
the  whole  are  then  subscribed  by  him, 
and  verified  by  tlie  commissioners,  and 
tiien  certified,  under  seal,  to  the  prize 
court    These  examiiiatious  couv- 


I>leted,  a  libel  is  filed  in  the  prize  com 
alleging  the  facts  in  the  most  geoeril  Am 
and  asserting  the  property  to  belon| 
enemies ;  and  a  monition  is  tliereupoo  w 
sued  and  duly  publielied,  requiring  d 
penons  who  have  any  interest  or  dni 
to  appear,  at  a  given  dav,  in  couit,  «1 
show  cause  why  the  ship  and  ptok 
should  not  be  condemned  as  prize.  Tla 
is  the  American  practice,  which  dif&ii»ii 
the  order  of  the  proceedinga,  fiom  ik 
English,  the  latter  iflBuing  the  niooiMi 
before  the  filing  of  the  libel    fL  Upooie 
return  of  the  monition,  the  patties  nil 
have  any  interest,  and  mean  to  asMftay 
claim,  appear  and  put  in  tlieir  claini,  w 
der  oath;  and  as  soon  aa  such  cIubi 
put  in,  the  cause  is  ripe  for  a  hetaf 
If  the  ship  or  any  part  of  the  caii»« 
neutral,  the  master  usually  puts  io  a  dM 
in  behalf  of  the  owners,  or  it  ia  put  iikf 
the  consul  of  his  nation,  or  by  the  accn^ 
ited  correspondents  or  agents  of  the  cUb- 
ant   If  tlie  captors  have  been  guiliy  d 
any  delay  m  instituting  proceedingikilR 
claimant  may  procure  a  monition  fhmilR 
couit,  requiring  thera  to  proceed  to  aii- 
dication.   If  no  claim  is  put  in  on  M 
return  day  of  tlie  process,  the  defruk  ii 
entered  on  the  records ;  but  it  is  not  MV 
usual  to  proceed  to  a  final  decree  of  ea> 
demnation  until  a  year  and  a  day 
the  return  of  the  monition,  except  in  am 
where,  from  the  evidence,  tnere  ii 
strong  presumption  tliat  the  propatfk- 
longs  to  the  enemy.   But  after  a  yeumi  , 
a  day,  condemnation  goes  of  coune,  ^ 
less  a  claim  is  Interpol.    S.  No  ciaiai 
permitted  to  be  put  in,  unless  by  tbe  ma-  ^ 
ter,  or  correspondent,  or  agent,  of  4e  ^ 
owner,  or  by  the  consul  of  the  nadoo.  i  ■ 
mere  stranger,  having  no  interest,  is  lii 
|)erinittcd  to  claim.    It  has  beeu  aln^v  / 
stated,  that  a  claimant  in  a  prize  cotf 
must  be  the  general  owner  of  tbepropeif^  ^ 
If  he  has  but  a  lien,  or  is  a  mere  iaM  v 
or  a  mortgagee  not  in  ]KMees8ioD,  be  c** 
not  maintain  any  claim,  for  reasons  wkick  . . 
arc  founded  in  the  iiicompetoucy  of  itf^  . 
a  court  satisfactorily  to  investigate  , 
claims.   There  are  certain  other  nsa,*  ^ 
which  claims  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  s- 
tcq)Osed,  but  are  rejected  as  iDCooipW*- 
thus  no  claim  is  admitted  which  staik^ 
direct  opjKHsition  to  the  ship's  papers*^  ,^ 
documents  on  Inmrd,  and  piepinto?  . 
examinations,  at  least  after  the 
commenced  ;  no  {x^rson  is  permiw^  • 
claim,  where  the  transaction  is  in  Tiol**  . 
of  the  inuiiici[)al  laws  of  his  owu  <^.j5j  < 
nor  in  a  case  where  the  trade  is  prvbtf*'"  ; 
ihc  Uiw  of  nations,  or  tlie  twof* 
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I  a  gross  violation  of  his  duties  upon  the  preparatory  examinations,  have 

gerent ;  in  all  such  cases,  the-  been  guilty  of  gross  prevarication  or  &lse- 

is  held  not  to  have  a  persona  hood ;  or  where  there  is  a  false  dcstina- 

judicio ;  and,  his  claim  being  tion ;  or  where  there  is  a  waiit  of  good 

be  cause  stands  as  if  there  were  faidi  in  the  claimant ;  or  where  the  case 

at  all  interposed.  The  ship's  appears  to  be  incapable  of  any  fair  expla-  * 
d  examinations  upon  the  stand-  nation.  C.  During  the  pendency  of  the' 
tgatories,  are  never  allowed  to  be  proceedings,  which  are  sometimes  pro- 
after  the  claim  is  filed,  so  that  tracted  to  a  great  length  of  dnie,  owing  to 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  accidental  circumstances,  an  unloading  of 
I  meet  the  exigency  of  the  evi-  the  cargo  otlen  becomes  necessary.  This 
L  Supposing  the  claim  to  be  may  be  procured  upon  a  suitable  applica- 

by  a  competent  party,  and  in  a  tion  to  the  court,  for  the  court  has  a  vir- 

ler,  the  cause  is  then  to  be  heard,  tual  custody  and  possession  of  the  proper- 

ng  is,  in  the  first  instance,  con-  ty,  from  the  moment  of  the  proceedings 

^ether  to  the  ship's  papers  and  in  rem  being  commenced.    If  the  prop- 

3  on  board,  and  the  preparatory  erty  be  perisli(d)le,  the  court  has  also  au- 

>n8  taken  upon  the  standing  in-  thority  to  decree  a  sab  of  it,  upon  the 

ea.    No  extrinsic  evidence  is  application  of  either  party;  and  it  often 

»n  either  side ;  for  it  is  a  general  proceeds  to  direct  a  sale  upon  the  consent 

prize  courts,  that  the  evidence  to  of  both  parties,  where  the  property  is  not 

K>ndemn  must,  in  the  first  in-  perishable.   And  where  a  sale  has  been 

ne  from  the  papers  and  parties  made,  the  proceeds  are  subject  to  the  order 

x>ard.   5.  I(  upon  the  hearing,  of  tlie  court,  as  a  substituted  fund  for  the 

r  condemnation  or  acquittal  is  original  property ;  and  if  not  brought  into 

Jy  made  out,  the  court  will  at  court,  they  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 

eed  to  make  the  proper  decree,  court,  be  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the 

)  case  be  doubtfuX  and  the  evi-  registry.    In  cases  of  the  capture  of  neu- 

Btisfactory,  then  it  becomes  a  trals,  applicadou  is  often  made  for  a  de- 

iirther  proof.   The  captors  are  livery  or  the  property  upon  bail,  or  secu- 

wed,  unless  under  special  cir-  rity,  by  way  of  stipulation  for  the  value ; 

my  to  make  further  proof;  but  and  when  so  given,  the  bail  becomes  a 

mt  is  allowed  to  make  further  substitute  for  tlie  property,  and  is  subject, 

m  he  has  forfeited  this  privilege  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  orders  of  the 

rn  misconduct,  or  that  of  his  court ;  but  no  such  dehvery  will  be  made, 

the  posture  of  the  case  shows  according  to  the  practice  of  tlie  prize 

wot  safely  be  trusted  with  fur-  court,  unul  after  a  hearing  of  the  cause. 

The  daim  to  make  further  unless  upon  the  consent  of  both  parties, 

matter  not  of  strict  right,  but  of  If,  upon  the  hearing,  the  case  is  one  for 

retion  in  the  court    It  is  usu-  further  proof,  and  the  neutral  has  not  dis- 

sd  where  the  party  has  acted  abled  himself  from  producing  it  by  his 

fiuth  and  propriety  ;  it  is  al-  own  misconduct,  the  court  is  Uien  in  the 

ed  where  he  is  guilty  of  gross  habit  of  allowing  a  delivery  of  tlie  proper- 

;t  or  fraud.   If  further  proof  is  ty  U>  the  claimant,  upon  an  ap{>ruisement, 

a  case  which  requires  it,  the  and  giving  bail   And  if  the  claimant  will 

liat  a  decree  of  condemnation  not  take  it,  it  is  sometimes  delivered,  upon  « 

6r  the  burden  of  showing  that  an  appraisement  and  bail,  to  the  captors, 

ty  is  not  good  prize  rests  on  the  7.  After  the  cause  has  been  finally  heard. 

And  wliere  further  proof  is  a  decree  is  entered,  either  of  acquittal  or 
t  is  usually  made  by  affidavits  condemnation,  of  tiie  whole  or  of  part, 
tony  uken  under  commission;  A  decree  of  acquittal  will  be  with  or  with- 
Q  it  proves  still  unsatisfactory,  it  out  damages  and  costs  to  tlie  claimant, 
i  conclusive  evidence  that  the  according  to  circumstances.  If  there  was 
I  hostile,  or  that  there  hos  been  probable  cause  of  aipture  (as  has  been 
onduct,  which  justifies  condem-  already  stated),  no  damages  or  costs  will 
*urther  proof  is  never  allowed  be  given  to  the  claimant ;  but  costs  and  ex- 
re  are  talse  or  colorable  pai>ers  penses  are  usually,  in  such  cases,  decreed 

or  where  any  papers  are  thrown  the  captors.   If  tlie  capture  is  widiout 

;  orlfVliere  there  has  been  a  spo-  prcH>abie  cause,  costs  and  damages  to  the 

tapers ;  or  where  there  has  been  claimant  usually  follow.   If  a  decree  of 

and  concealment  of  enemy  in-  condemnation  is  pronounced,  the  claimant 

r  where  the  master  and  crew«  is  made  resnoneiblQ  fot      ^xy^ii^  «sA 
31  • 
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costs  of  the  captors  by  reason  of  the 
claim.  8.  A  decree  of  condemnation  be- 
ing pronounced,  it  ofVen  remains  a  ques- 
tion to  whom  the  condemnation  is  to  be, 
whether  to  the  government  or  to  the  cap- 
tore.  In  cases  of  captures  by  public  ships, 
or  by  non-commissioned  vessels,  the  oe- 
cree  of  condemnation  is  to  the  govern- 
ment generally.  In  cases  of  captures  by 
privateers  duly  commissioned,  the  condem- 
nation is  to  the  captors.  In  England,  the 
lord  higti  admiral  is,  in  certain  cases,  en- 
tided  to  the  proceeds  of  captured  property, 
which  are  called  droits  of  admircdtv.  But 
in  modem  times,  this  office  is  usually  held 
by  the  king,  or  for  his  benefit,  and  there- 
fore the  distinction  is,  for  the  most  part, 
now  nominal.  In  the  U.  States,  no  such 
distinction  exists.  It  is  no  objection  to 
proceeding  to  a  decree,  that  any  of  the 
parties  have  died;  for,  the  proceedings 
being  tn  rem,  they  are  not  interrupted  by 
such  occurrences.  Time,  however,  is 
usually  allowed  for  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  a  deceased  claimant  to  appear,  if 
there  is  any  necessity ;  and  in  proceedings 
in  personam,  a  monition  always  issues  to 
the  legal  representatives,  if  any,  before  a 
decree.  9.  A  decree  of  coudcinnation  is 
usually  pronounced  by  an  interlocutory, 
in  the  nature  of  a  finol  decree.  But  the 
case  rarely  ends  here ;  for  the  prize  court, 
as  an  incident  to  the  possession  of  the 
principal  cause,  may,  and  usually  does, 
in  cases  of  controversy,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  party  in  interest,  proceed  to 
decree  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  If  the 
proceeds  are  not  in  court,  it  also  acts 
against  prize  agents  and  others  liavuig 
possession  of  the  proceeds  of  prize,  or 
bound  to  respond  for  them,  by  way  of 
monition,  and  orders  them  to  be  brought 
into  the  registry  for  distribution.  Such  is 
a  summary  sketch  of  some  of  tlie  most 
important  principles  of  prize  law  and 
prize  practice.  It  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
for  a  full  discussion  of  these  subjects  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  design  of  a  work 
of  this  nature. 

Probabilists  ;  those  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and 
that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
probable.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  academy,  particularly  of  Arcesilaus 
and  Canieades.  In  morals,  probabilists 
are  those  who  teach  that,  in  our  actions, 
we  must  follow  what  seems  to  us  most 
probably  right;  because,  in  questions  of 
morality,  demonstrative  certainty  is  not  to 
be  attained.  Among  the  Jesuits,  there 
were  some  who  taught  thai  a  man  may 
Allow  what  b  probably  right,  or  vrV\ax\v&a 


been  decided  to  be  so  by  teachen  of » 
thority,  although  it  may  not  be  the  mi 
probably  right,  or  may  not  seem  profarik 
to  himsel£   (See  Jemto.) 

Probabelitt.  In  the  doctrine  i 
chances,  the  probability  of  any  event  is  ' 
ratio  of  the  favorable  cases  to  all  the  pop 
ble  cases,  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  ■» 
ilarly  circumstanced,  with  regard  to  thdr 
happening  or  failing;  and  it  is  sreater  «!■ 
according  to  the  number  of  cbaneeikf 
which  it  may  happen,  compared  widiie 
whole  number  or  chances  by  which  itms 
either  happen  or  fiiiL  The  calcuhtiQia 
chances  in  games  of  hazard,  and  the  tbeay 
of  insurance,  whether  of  propertjr  or  Kfi^M 
founded  on  the  laws  of  probability,  tsih 
veloped  by  mathematical  analyni  Ik 
doctrine  of  probabilities  fbrnna,  of  ilid(i 
science,  embracing  a  vast  numberof  cob- 
plicated  and  delicate  questions.  The  ai^ 
ject  is  treated  of  in  Bernoulli's  •teGNfl^ 
turandij  Condorcet's  Essai  sur  la  Pm^ 
hilit^  dts  Decisions  J  Lacroix*s  7Vm^  Li- 
place's  Essai  phUosophique  sur  Us  Pnk^ 
biliUSf  and  7Vaii6  analyhgue^  and  in  dka 
works  by  Price,  Halley,  Simpson,  6lc 

Probate  Courts.  (See  Courts,  viL 
iii,  p.  601.) 

Process,  Forms  of  the  civil.  M** 
mentous  as  this  subject  is,  it  basooi*' 
ceived  its  due  share  of  attention  from  fkt 
losophical  minds,  compared  %vitb  tbtf  k^ 
stowed  on  numerous  other  bninchesflf  ji- 
risprudence ;  few  of  which  desen-e  m« 
serious  consideration,  though  many  miy  k 
more  attractive.   As  to  tl^  bistort*  of  ik  : 
civil  process,  so  important  a  test  ottbt^  : 
Htical  condition  of  a  society,  the  workrf  5 
Mr.  Meyer,  Esprit,  Orifrine  et  Progrhk  i 
Institiitums  judiciaires  des  principaui  ^ 
de  r Europe  (6  vols.  1820— 23),  has  Inri"  ^ 
means  exhausted  the  subject  The  (be  ^ 
most  important  forms  of  civil  procea  «  ■ 
civil  procedure  now  existing,  are  the  Eif 
lish,  French,  die  common  GemiinJ  * 
Prussian.    I.  The  Enghsh  is  so 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  lbal«  ' 
need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  it  ' 
(See  the  articles  Courts,  Jury,  Etikvt  " 
Assxzts,  &c.)    The  general  principle  ^  ' 
that  the  court  takes  no  furtiier  |Kirt  lo  4f  2 
course  of  the  proceetlings,  tiian  to  «e  A*  * 
die  law  is  oliserved,  and  that  nothiw*  * 
fair  is  done  by  either  party,  &c.;  bi<^'  ;  ■ 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  invesi^  \.  * 
of  the  tniths  in  the  pending  case.  Thtf  f  '  > 
left  to  the  parties,  or  the  skill  of** 
counsellors.   This,  the  oldest  of  the  il»«  ^ 
four  fonns  of  procedure,  is  the  <WJ!j 
of  the  Prussian,  tlie  most  recent  ft      J  ' 
Yt«\tf;\ivj^\i&xxLi&  founded  on  die  I**^ 
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the  spiritual  courts,  with  the  ap- 

of  the  Roman  law :  it  has  been 
since  the  fourteenth  century  by 
B  of  the  pariiaments,  particularly 
Paris  (ghfle  du  parlemetU),  and  by 
royal  ordinances,  among  which, 
1539  is  distinguished.  (See  Ber- 
k  rOrigiru  d  des  Profrrh  de  la 
an  Dranpaiaey  1816.)   Louis  XIV 

regular  form  of  procedure  to  be 
I  1to7,  of  which  the  most  recent, 
iapoleon,  in  1806,  is  but  a  modi- 

The  oral  statement  of  the  par- 
pen court,  is  the  chief  point  in 
em.  The  introductory  proceed- 
t  setting  forth  of  the  complaint, 
'er,  rejoinder,  Slc^  go  on  entirely 
the  interference  of  the  court,  by 
f  a  correspondence  between  the 
I.  The  real  points  of  the  case  are 
'  brought  out,  in  this  stage  of  the 
Dga,  and  it  would  seem,  there- 
t  the  whole  process  fiiils  of  its 
iisite,  a  firm  basis:  the  position 
ns  of  the  parties  remain  cbange- 
d  indefinite  undi  the  sentence, 
true  cause  of  action  is  not  fully 
rendre  ns  conduaumi)  till  the  last 
,when  the  sentence  is  given.  In- 
quesdons  must  be  decided,  before 
es  can  proceed,  by  which  great 
caused,  though  much  pains  have 
en  to  shorten  the  process  in  this 

The  unc^tainty  caused  by  the 
precision  in  the  preparatory  pro- 
,  JO,  in  a  degree,  avoided  by  two 
mces,  which  are  extremely  ben- 
Lst,  the  right  of  a  party  to  de- 

any  stage  of  the  process,  precise 
ts  respecting  particular  alleged 
m  the  opposite  pany  {xnUrrognr 
faiU  d  artideaX,  which  are  not 
1  oath,  indeed,  but  under  strict 
ns  to  veracity ;  and,  2d,  the  right 
doe  to  order  the  parties  to  appear 

that  he  may  question  them  him- 
lecting  the  facts.  The  second 
n  of  the  process,  the  mode  of 
like  every  order  emanating  from 
rt,  introduced  by  an  interiocu- 
^ment,  against  which  the  common 
ledies  are  admissible ;  and,  lastly, 
part,  the  arguments  of  tlie  advo- 
)  presented  orally  in  open  court, 
sases,  as  is  well  imown,  there  is 
a  France.  III.  Since  the  reforms 
xteenth  century,  and  particulariy 
decree  of  the  diet  or  1654,  the 
(excepting  the  Prussian)  process 
y  characterized  bv  the  cautious 
lukle  statement  of  the  cause  of 
ItooUilptioa  of  the  defendant  to 


answer  thereon  immediateljr  and  fully, 
bringing  together  all  his  objections ;  and 
the  skin  with  which  the  examinations  of 
the  evidence  are  conducted.  The  judge 
is  bound  to  see  that  the  written  statement 
of  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  possesses 
the  necessary  qualities  to  make  a  safe 
basis  for  the  whole  of  the  future  proceed- 
inss.  But  this  is  a  duty  which  he  can 
fuml  but  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The 

n disadvantages  accruing  to  the  parties 
selves,  fjrom  an  imperi^t  exposition 
of  the  cause  of  action,  areUie  strong  mo- 
tives which  induce  the  greatest  cauuon  in 
drawing  up  these  statements.  Yet  the 
most  skilful  lawyer  is  not  always  able  to 
avoid  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed ) 
and  as,  in  Germany,  the  practice  of  the 
law  is,  generally  speisilung,  the  preparatory 
step  to  public  office,  and  as  very  tew  men 
of  talent  remain  permanentiy  in  the  pro- 
fession, which  stands  in  a  verjr  subordi- 
nate relation  to  the  court,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  injury  is  done  to  the  parties 
by  inexperienced,  incompetent  counseL 
The  great  art  is,  to  say  as  littie  as  posnble, 
to  admit  as  littie  as  possible ;  and  an  hon- 
est, plain  exposition  by  the  parties  is,  of 
course,  very  rare.  The  proof  can  be  at- 
tempted but  once.  A  fiulure  is  irremedi- 
able. Often,  therefore,  a  party  with  a 
good  cause  of  action  &il%  afler  a  tedious 
process  and  great  expense,  and  is  obliged 
to  begin  his  c^use  anew;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  a  well  founded  claim  is  lost 
forever,  by  an  attempted  proof  badly  con- 
ducted. (The  right  of  parties  to  produce 
better  proofs,  afber  havrng  presented  in- 
sufficient ones,  is  to  be  round  as  yet  in 
but  few  systems  of  civil  procedure.)  The 
third  part  of  the  process,  also,  viz.  the  argu- 
ments of  the  counsel,  are  in  writing ;  and, 
as  they  are  only  intended  for  tiie  judge, 
littie  care  is  generally  bestowed  upon  their 
style  of  execution,  except  in  some  of 
the  higher  courts.  IV.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent tiiese  evils,  and  to  exclude  as  much 
as  possible  the  arts  of  advocates,  the  Prus- 
sian process  returns  to  the  ancient  provis- 
ions, found  in  the  Roman  and  canon  law, 
and  retained  in  the  French  system  of  pro- 
cedure, which  require  the  judge  himself 
to  examine  die  parties  respecting  the 
facts ;  and  it  has  even  gone  one  step  far- 
ther. Its  foundation  was  laid  as  earljr  as 
the  system  of  procedure  of  the  high- 
chancellor  Cocceji,  in  1748 ;  and  the  re- 
form of  Carmer,  m  1780,  Ailly  established 
the  rule,  that  the  judge  himself  should 
hear  the  allegations  of  the  parties  ajB;ainst 
each  other,  bring  the  tiointB  of  dispute 
into  a  connected  fonn  ynk^Hi  i^'^wseoA 
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wish  it,  himself  write  down  the  complaint 
and  answer),  then  collect  the  proofs  re- 
specting tlie  essential  facts,  and,  particu- 
larly, hear  tlie  witnesses  himselfl  Hence 
arises  the  important  consequence,  that 
each  part^  can  constantly  complete  and 
correct  his  own  statements,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  brin^  together,  with  anxious 
care,  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  ev- 
ery thing  which  may  become  necessaiy, 
nor  to  weigh  every  word  in  a  bal- 
ance. No  complaint  can  be  rejected 
merely  for  informality  or  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  the  legal  mode  of  brining  the 
action,  because  such  defects  can  bo  reme- 
died by  order  of  the  judge.  Hence  the 
conduct  of  a  cause  requires,  in  general, 
incomparably  less  time  and  exertion  than 
in  the  common  German  process,  and  that 
of  France,  because  interlocutory  judg- 
ments do  not  take  plac^ ;  and  tlie  whole 
course  of  the  cause  is  directed  by  decrees. 
The  greatest  advantage,  however,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  little  influence  of  mere 
forms,  and  the  paramount  importance 
which  is  always  given  to  the  truth.  The 
third  part  of  Uie  process  has  nothing  pe- 
culiar, as  here,  also,  only  arguments  in 
writing  take  place.  The  remarkable  char- 
acter witli  which  the  Prussian  judge  is 
thus  invested,  has  been  censured  by  a 
number  of  the  first  jurists  in  Germany. 
We  have  not  space  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  tlie  systifin  ;  the  Prussians  thern- 
fselvt's  arc  attached  to  it,  and  consider  jus- 
tice as  strictly  adiiiiiiistered  in  their  coun- 
try. The  lost  part  of  the  Pnissian  process 
and  the  final  8(>ntcnce  have  been  consid- 
ered, oven  in  Prussia,  the  most  objection- 
able part  of  tlie  system,  and  inight, 
perlia{>s,  bo  reniedic^l  by  substituting  for 
them  oral  public  proceedings.  To  a  free 
country,  always  more  or  less  subject  to 
party  excitement,  such  a  system  could 
iiurdly  be  adapted.  A  curious  conse- 
quence of  the  Prussian  process  is,  that 
the  career  of  the  lawyer  begins  by  being 
attached  to  a  court,  where  he  works  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  judges,  hears 
witnesses,  draws  up  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances,  and  aflcn^'ards  becomes  a 
judge,  or  some  other  officer  of  govern- 
ment, or  one  of  the  counsellors,  the  iium- 
l)er  of  whom  is  limited  in  each  court. 

PaocEssiopf,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  ;  a  solemn  march,  of  tlie  clergy  and 
people,  attended  witirreligious  ceremonies, 
pniyers,  singing,  &c.,  around  the  altars 
and'  churches,  or  in  the  streets,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  thanks  for  some  divine 
blessing,  or  averting  some  calamity,  &c 
(See  Piigrimagt,)   Procc»aloQB«  as  «i 


of  the  symbolical  worahip  of  nature,  ifm 
in  use  among  the  ancient  heatliem;  te 
they  formed  solemn  processioiw  about  the 
fields,  which  had  been  sowed,  and  eprio- 
kled  them  with  holy  water  to  increve 
their  fertility,  and  to  defend  them  frm 
injwies.  The  festivals  in  honor  of  Bk- 
chus,  Ceres,  Diana,  and  other  diviuitid^ 
among  the  Greeks  and  Roroans,  were 
solemnized  with  (irocessioDS,  in  which 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  Itorae  about; 
and  similar  rites  are  still  found  among 
most  heathens.  {SeeJuggemavi.)  Thej 
ap|)eer  to  have  been  introduced  into  iftii 
Christian  church  in  die  time  of  Sl  A» 
brose  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  fouiA 
century.  In  Protestant  couDtiki^  fm- 
cessions,  as  well  as  {Hlgrimagei^  biK 
ceased. 

Procession  op  the  Holt  Ghost. 
(See  Creed,  and  Ghost,  Holy.) 

Procida,  Giovanni  dL  (See  SkXm 
Vespers.) 

Proconsul  and  Proprbtor.  Theal- 
ministration  of  the  Roiuan  proviocflt  m 
originally  intrusted  to  pretors  (q.  s.\  boi 
at  a  later  period,  to  proconsuls  and  fw- 
pretors,  with  then-  assistants,  the  ^ 
tore(q.  V.)  and  legates  (q.  t.).  Tbecoi- 
sul  and  prctor  received  the  name,  ibi 
former  of  proconsuL,  the  latter  of  pnmt' 
tor,  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices,  wM 
they  went  into  the  provinces,  as  gonn- 
ors.   After  the  Roman  empire  had  bM 
extended  over  many  countries,  it  was  ps>- 
vided  by  a  law  of  C.  Senipronius  GrK- 
clius,  that,  at  the  consular  and  pivtoiiil 
eoinitia,  the  senate  should  distributf  ^ 
provinces   into   two   provincias  t 
lareSf  and  six  prtetorias,  for  which  lk 
consuls  and  pretors  should  cast  \vo  <f 
divide  them  among  themselves  hy  iptt- 
ment,  a  few  days  after  their  entrance  upi* 
office,  after  the  expinition  of  tlie  tenn 
which,  tiiey  became  the  govemore  ^ 
|m)vince8  allotted  to  them.  The  duw 
of  these  provincial  magisnrates  vfrrtiK 
administration  of  justice,  the  sujienisfl 
of  other  affairs  of  the  province,  and  d* 
command  of  the  troops  which  wen?  ^ 
lioned  in  it   The  term  of  office  to  "* 
ally  a  year,  sometim(*s  two,  and  ni4 
three  or  more.    Within  thirty  days  iw 
his  return  to  Rome,  the  pro\iiicial  l<i>*^ 
crnor  was  bound  to  make  a  report « 
acts  of  his  government  and  of  the  i 
of  the  province.    If  he  had  jjemiiited  iJJ 
acts  of  injustice  or  oppreflston,  he  co«» 
be  impeached  therefor ;  as  for  extort** 
(rep€twidarum)f  i>eculation  or  eDibeffl^ 
riK'iit  of  the  jHiblic  money  {pecvUb^* 
isys.  ki  regard  to  the  mjfff'^ 
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otwithstandii^g  these  pre- 
rovinees  were  subjected  to 
ioDS  aod  exactions.  (See 

>f  CiBsarea ;  a  Greek  bisto- 
of  Ciesarea,  in  Palestine; 
)llor  of  Anastasius,  also  of 
stinian,  and  secretary  to 
m  he  attended  in  hisex- 
hich  he  wrote  the  history ; 
prefect  of  Constantinople, 
ppoeed  to  have  died,  about 
:s  are,  a  History  of  his  Own 
t  books,  the  first  two  re- 
irnan  war,  the  two  follow- 
with  the  Vandals,  and  the 
to  the  Gothic  war ;  and  a 
Edifices  built  or  repaired 
i  kind  of  scandalous  ohron- 
t  of  Justinian,  including  a 
I  account  of  the  personal 
emperor,  the  empress  The- 
iny  other  individuals,  and 
has  been  attributed  to 
writers.  His  works  were 
ms  (1662,  folio), 
ughter  of  Erechtheus  and 
us.  (q.  y.) 

;  a  celebrated  robber  of 
d  two  bedsteads,  one  short 
ong.  The  monster  placed 
I  in  the  long  bed,  ana  then, 
i  of  fitting  the  bed  to  the 
ched  the  mtter  till  he  died, 
as  tall,  Procmstes  placed 
1  bed,  and  reduced  him  to 
nensions  by  cutting  and 
seus  fiiudly  served  him  as 
>thers. 

om  vroctuvtor\  in  the  doc- 
u  (See  ColUgc  of  CSvil- 
!  English  universities  the 
two  ofiScers  chosen  from 
iters  of  arts,  to  superintend 
exercises,  to  enforce  the 
preserve  the  public  peace. 
I,  among  the  Romans ;  an 
eer  of  an  estate ;  at  a  later 
t  of  a  provincial  officer,  in- 
ovemor  (see  Province,  and 
10  managed  the  revenue. 
)  small  provinces,  or  in  a 
J  province,  the  procurator 
office  of  a  governor,  and 
of  punishing  capitally,  as 
nth  Pontius  Pilate,  in  Ju- 
18  attached  to  the  province 
he  civil  law,  the  procuraior, 
iswen  to  the  aUomev  in 
ftw.  (See  Advocate  of  the 
wrator,  or- proctor,  in  mon- 
QpDvaatuaj,  to  whom  is  in- 


trusted the  care  of  the  temporal  concerns. 
— Procurator  di  San  Marco  was  the  tide  of 
the  chief  officers  or  senators  in  the  Vene- 
tian republic  Besides  the  nine  actual 
procuraiori^  firom  among  whom  the  doge 
was  chosen,  there  were  also  many  titular 
procurators,  who  paid  a  great  sum  for  this 
tide,  which  was  much  coveted  by  the  Ve- ' 
netian  patricians^on  account  of  the  rank  it 
conferred. 

Procureur  Geit^aal,  Procureur  du 
Roi.   (See  Advocate  of  iht  Clrown.) 

Prodicos.  (8e^  &>phist9.) 

Productio1i;  ~  (See  PoUtiad^Sconomy,) 

Prcbtus  ;  twin  brother  of  Acrisius,king 
of  Ar|;o«.  They  quarrelled  with  each 
other  m  their  mother's  womb.  Acrisius 
banished  Pnetus  fix>m  Araos.  He  fled  to 
Jobates  or  Arophianax,  san^  of  Lycia, 
married  his  sister,  and,  by  his  aid,  con- 
quered the  city  of  Tirynthus,  and  founded 
a  small  kingdom.  Here  Bellerophon  (q.  y.) 
took  refuge  with  him.  His  daughters,  the 
Proetidse,  wandered  about  through  Arpolis 
and  Arcadia,  having  become  mad,  either 
on  account  of  their  contempt  of  themyste^ 
ries  of  Bacchus,  or  of  their  derision  of 
the  statue  of  Juno.  According  to  later 
traditions,  they  imagined  themselves  cows, 
and  wandered  through  the  fields  with  wild 
lowings ;  the  same  frenzy  seized  the  other 
women  of  Ar^  also.  Melampus  cured 
them,  and  received  a  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Perseus  changed  PrcBtus  into  stone,  by 
showing  him  me  head  of  Medusa. 

Profane  ,*  an  epithet  applied,  in  ancient 
times,  to  uninitiated  persons  who  were  not 
allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sacred  ser- 
vices, particularly  those  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  but  were  obliged  to  remain 
outside  of  the  temple.  The  Romans  used 
the  word  in  a  wider  sense,  applying  it  to 
the  vicious,  in  general.  When  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  the 
priest  exclaimed,  Profani  aacris  cxtsU. 
The  word  was  afterwards  used  by  Chris- 
tians in  contradistinction  firom  sacred,  as 
prqfane  literature.  It  was  also  applied 
to  persons  who  treat  sacred  things  with 
irreverence. 

Professed.   fSee  Jesuiia,) 

Profession  ;  tne  act  of  tauDg  the  vows 
by  the  member  of  a  religious  order,  afler 
the  novitiate  is  finished.  (See  Monastic 
Vows,) 

Profile;  in  general,  the  view  of  an 
object  from  one  of  its  chief  sides,  at  which 
more  or  less  of  the  other  side  is  hidden 
from  the  eye:  in  particular,  the  contour  of 
the  human  nice,  viewed  fitmi  one  skle. 
The  traits  of  character  are  often  expressed 
with  peculiar  strenf^h  in  '^{iCQra\&« 
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lace  which,  when  seen  directly  in  fiont, 
jLttracts  us  by  its  rounded  outline  bloom- 
tag  color,  and  lovely  smile,  is  often  di- 
v^ted  of  its  charm,  when  seen  in  prsfile, 
and  striices  only  as  far  as  it  has  an  intel- 
lecuial  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  often  the  eye  alone  which  expresses  the 
character  stronsly.  >  It  re(}uires  practice  to 
judge  accurately  in  viewn^  a  profile,  in 
which  the  maiked  oflep  strikes  too  toong- 
ly,  the  soft  too  slightly.  Only  where  great 
.  symmetry  eAia,  connected  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  intellectual  oi^r  the 
sensual,  will  the  profile  appear  finer  than 
the  fiont  fiice.  In  the  pSrofile  the  fii6ial 
angle  appears.  (See  Faekd  ,^nf^)  •  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  the  artist  to  draw  a 
likeness  in  profile,  vet  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  exaggerate  the  peculiar  traits,  lest 
he  approa%  caricature,  nor  to  weaken 
them,  lest  he  detract  from  the  expression 
of  the  ftice.  As  the  profile  indicates  more 
particularly  the  intellectual  character  of 
man,  it  is  natural  that  in  children  it  should 
be  insignificant  In  1818,  professor  Blu- 
menbacfa  received,  firom  the  present  king 
of  Bavaria,  a  rimll  of  an  ancient  Greek, 
found  in  a  tomb  of  Magna  GreDcia.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  the  an-  ' 
tique  Greek  profile,  in  respect  of  beautifiii 
form.  The  nose  is  connected  in  a  strught 
line  with  the  forehead,  and  thus  would 
contradict  the  theory  recentiv  started,  that 
the  profile,  exbibited  in  worKS  of  ancient 
Greek  art,  was  not  an  imitation  of  nature, 
but,  as  De  Pauw  asserts,  merely  a  style 
adopted  arbitrarily  In  various  schools.  In 
the  case  of  buildings,  mountains,  &C.,  the 
outline,  viewed  from  one  side,  is  also 
called  die  profile.  In  regard  to  the  profile 
of  a  inountiun,  which  is  a  subject  ormiich 
iinportanee  to  the  engineer,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  every  mountain  admits  three 
different  views ;  one,  from  the  summit  or 
one  of  tlie  declivities ;  another,  from  the 
opposite  declivity ;  and  a  third,  from  the 
adjacent  country,  when  it  is  seen  in  pro- 
file. The  last  view  is  the  best  for  obtain- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  the  angle  of 
declivity,  and  representing  it  in  a  plan. 
The  profile  of  a  mountain  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  architect,  the  ferroer,  and  to 
the  soldier,  in  the  buU4ing  of  roads  and 
aqueducts,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  iu 
tlie  inarch  and  especially  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  troops,  particularly  of  artillery, 
which  is  more  or  less  difficult  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  steepness  of  a  coun- 
try. In  architecture,  tlie  Importance  of 
the  profile  of  heights  has  teen  long  un- 
Jeratood;  but,  in  the  nuiitaT|  axl)  \\.  vvaa 
&9t  fuUy  understood  In  modem  lomM^ 


that  a  emoet  Tiew  of  die  couot 
the  greatest  importance,  afike  to  t 
lerist,  the  engueer,  and  the  ga 
ficer;  and  much  predaion  has  b 
tained,  by  takuig  the  borizonts 
shown  by  standing  water,  as  a  ba 
comparison  with  which,  or  with  I 
lels,  the  angle  of  every  declivhy 
determined.  Small  diflferences  ai 
allv  ne^ected,  and  the  declinQf 
only  in  diviaons  of  five  degrees 
Lehmann^  who  has  highly  disciB 
hims^*!^  his  labon  in  this  hm 
'^e'sdll  ftirther;  he  has  invents 
lection,  so  that  what  could  Ibrmt 
be  represented  by  drawing  the  pi 
a  mountain,  viz.  the  angle  of  tm 
ity,  and  the  kind  of  troops  it  wifl  t 


act,  is  rendered  immodiately  evidi 
projection,  in  which  the  obserrei 
posed  to  be  stationed  perpendicuh 
the  object  representiKl.  He  obto 
end^by  making  the  lines,  which  R 
the'decfiiity  of  a  biountoin  on 
blacker  and  closer  together, '^Ihe 
ity  is  great,  and  finer  and  fiuther  i 
itissS^t  ToSal  white  repceMli 
feet  plain ;  total  black  a  declivflgr 
as  the  steepest  that  can  be  met  w 
less  it  be  a  wall'  of  rock,'and  cooso 
Impassable ;  fine  widely  separMc 
indicate  a  slope  of  5^;  broader  a» 
lines  one  of  10^;  still  closer  lines 
15^,  and  so  on  for  every  5^,  to  ISP 
whole  is  founded  on  mathematical 
pies,  and  on  the  fact,  that,  to  an  ot 
tlie  declivity  in  a  landscape  will 
shaded  in  proportion  to  its  incE 
while  a  level  plain  will  appear 
strongest  light,  without  shade, 
projected  in  this  manner  are  of  the 
est  service  in  the  field,  becaluse  d 
pear  to  a  practised  eye  like  a 
pieture.  It  is  even  possible  to  dr 
profile  of  a  mountain  a  ph 
executed  in  Lehmann*s' manner. 
Progne,  PaocNE.  (See  PkSkm 
Prognosis  ;  the  foretelling  the 
of  diseases  fcpm  particular  ayn 
Those  symptoms  which  enable  tl 
sician  to  form  Ills  judgment  of  the 
or  event  of  a  disease  are  called 
nostics. 

Progression,  in  arithmetic  an 
bra ;  a  series  of  numbers  advanc 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner, 
cording  to  a  certain  law,  &c.  F 
sioii  is  either  arithmetical  or  geoo 
— MUm^eai  progrusion  is  a  a 
three  or  more  quantities  that  hm 
some  common  difilerenoe;  aa9^5b 
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i  progression  is  a  series  increas- 
3ommon  multiplicator,  so  that 
contains  the  preceding  a  certain 
times. 

[TiFE  System.   (See  Political 

PILE ;  a  heavy  body,  which,  be- 
1  motion  by  an  external  force 
upon  it,  is  dismissed  from  the 
I  left  to  pursue  its   course  ; 

of  projectiles  are  a  stone 
om  the  hand,  a  bullet  from 
?.  The  theory  of-  the  mo- 
jectiles  is  a  part  of  higher  me- 
ad is  of  great  impoiiahce  in 
3  of  gunnery.  Bodies  may  be 
perpendicularly,  horizontally  or 
and  are  acted  upon  both  by  the 
T)jectionand  the  force  of  grav- 
mh  which  lliey  describe  must 
e()end  upon  the  ratio  of  these 
lesides  these  two  elements,  a 
isented  by  the  resistance  of  the 
8,  for  instance,  the  air)  through 

projectile  is  driven.  When 
n  of  the  projecting  force  is  per- 
,  the  path  of  the  projectile  is  a 
if  it  be  downward,  the  motion 
ted  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  if 
is  retanled,  and  finally  annihi- 
the  body  then  falls  by  its  mere 
tut  in  the  cose  of  horizontal  or 
rjjection,  when  the  direction  of 
ing  force  and  that  of  the  force 
form  an  angle  with  each  oth- 
lit  is  a  curvilinear  motion ;  and, 
to  the  laws  of  falling  l)odies, 
by  Galileo,  the  path  of  the  pro- 
ing  aside  the  resistance  of  the 
urabola.  The  principles  de- 
n  the  laws  of  Galileo  consti- 
^ry  of  the  parabolic  motion  of 
in  which  they  are  considered 

in  a  non-resisting  modiuni. 
jm  to  determine  the  effect  of 
nee  of  the  air  is,  however,  of 
kal  importance,  and  was  first 
Tempelhof  in  his  Bombardier 

(See  the  articles  Mechanics, 

MOW,  in  perspective,  denotes  the 
J  or  representation  of  an  object 
spective  plane.    (See  Perspec- 

•ION  OF  THE  Sphere  in  Plano 
entalion  of  the  several  points 
f  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and 
lea  described  upon  it,  according 
PS  which  their  images  occupy, 
isparcnt  plane  placed  between 
i  the  sphere,  or  such  as  they 
the  eye  placed  at  a  given  dis- 


tance. The  principal  use  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  is  in  the  construction 
of  planispheres,  maps  and  charts,  which 
arp  said  to  be  of  this  or  that  projection, 
according  to  the  several  situations  of  the 
eye  and  Uie  perspective  plane,  with  regard 
to  the  meridians,  parallels,  and  other 
points  or  places  so  represented.  The 
most  usual  projection  of  maps  of  the 
woiid  is  that  on  the  plane  of  the  meridi- 
an, ^hich  exhibits  a  riglit  sphere,  the  first 
meridian  being  the  horizon.  The  next  is 
that  on  the' p&ne  of  tlie  equator,  which 
has  the  pole  in  the  centre,  and  the  merid- 
ians the  radii  of  a  circle,  &c.  The  pro- 
jection of  tlie  sphere  is  usually  divided 
into  orthographic  and  stereographic,  to 
which  may  be  added  gnomonicaJ.  Or- 
thographic  projection  is  that  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  drawn  upon  a 
plane  cutting  it  in  the  middle  ;  the  eye 
being  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  verti- 
cally to  one  of  the  hemispheres.  Stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  sphere  is  that  in 
which  the  surface  and  circles  of  the 
sphere  are  drawn  upon  the  plane  of  a 
great  circle,  the  eye  being  in  the  pole  of 
that  circle.  Gnomonical  projection  of  the 
sphere  is  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  is  drawn  upon  an  external  plane 
commonly  touching  it,  the  eye  being  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Prolegomena  (Greek)  ;  preliminary 
ol)servations,  serving  as  an  hitroduclion 
to  a  work,  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  and 
containing  historical,  critical,  &c.  illustra- 
tions of  its  contents,  language,  form,  &c. 

Prologue,  in  dramatic  jmeiry ;  an  ad- 
dress to  the  audience,  which  precedes  the 
piece  itself,  that  is,  the  proper  action.  It 
may  be  either  in  prose  or  verse,  and 
is  usually  pronounced  by  one  |)erson. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  player  who  de- 
livered this  address  was  called  tlie  prolo- 
giis,  and  was  usually  considered  as  a  {yer- 
son  of  the  drama.  -  Thus  in  the  Amphii- 
ryon  of  Plautus,  Mercury  appears  as  pro- 
logns.  Prologues  sometimes  relate  to  the 
drama  itself,  and  serve  to  explain  to  tho 
audience  some  circumstance  of  the  action, 
sometimes  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
author  or  actor  stands  to  the  public,  and 
sometimes  have  no  immediate  connexion 
with  either  of  these  i)ersons  or  subjects. 
(See  Epilogue,) 

Prometheus,  a  Titan,  son  of  Japetus 
and  Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Oreanus  ; 
iEschyhis  makes  Themis,  Apollodorus 
Asia,  his  mother.  He  was  the  father  of 
Deucalion.  Canning  and  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, he  opposed  Jupiter,  the  fouiuler 
the  new  race  of  lV\e^\^\NWw\^^^^'^^*^ 
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fint  supported;  and  when  some  of  iheTitaiis 
proposed  to  eniel  Saturn  from  tbe  throne, 
and  elevate  /upiter  in  his  pkeei  Prome* 
theus  advised  them  to  woik  hj  cunning, 
as  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  Themis 
and  Earth,  that  cunning,  and  not  ftice, 
would  1^  victorious.  But  the]^^«egtected 
his  adviee,  and  Prometheus  went  o«er<ito 
the  side  of  Jupiter,  who  becamf*iFiotoil- 
ous  through  his  counsels.  Jupilei^tiilvho 
despised  poor  mortals,  determined  to  ex- 
tirpate them,  and  to  create  a  new  race. 
But  Prometheus  prevented  him,  by  se- 
orethr  bestowing  on  men  the  fire  which 
had  been  conceded  by  Jove,  and  teaching 
Ifatem  the  artSi  To  punish  this  oflfenoe, 
Jupitar  tet  down  Pandora  (q.  v.),  who 
biodcfafNdl  lunds  of  diseases  mto  tbe 
woildi  ^Be  caused  Prpmetheus  himself 

*  to  be  cftained  by  Vulcan  on  a  rock  of  the 
Caucasus  (the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
fBfottif  iieording  to  the  notions  of  the 
eariier  CmeksV  whore  his  liver,  which 

*  was  renewed  eveiy  night,  was  tom  by  a 
vuhuro  or  an  eagle.  But  Prometheus, 
knowiitethat fiom  Ini^ would wpnng 
a  man  (Mfctiles)^  who,  after  having  en- 
countered innumerable  hardshiDS,  would 
deliver  him  fimn  his  chains^  sunered  with 
heroic  fimyiesls  ho  was  even  ao<|uainted 
with  the  fhture  fate  of  Jove,  which  was 
unkown  to  the  god  Mnself.  When  the 
irredstible  enemy  of  Jupiter,  gencFated 
by  himself  and  Thetis,  should  appear, 
then  Prometheus  was  to  find  a,tBrinina- 
tion  of  bis  sufferinffs.  Jupiter  must  then 
be  re<K>nciled  to  liim,  because  his  fall 
could  only  be  prevented  by  the 'counsels 
of  Prometheus.  These  are  evidently  two 
traditions  united  by  iEschylus.  Tbe 
cause  of  Jupiter's  anger  against  mortals, 
and  determination  to  destroy  them,  is  thus 
related  by  Hesiod.  The  gods  once  attempt- 
ed to  jnake  an  agreement  with  men  at 
Mecone,  the  object  of  which  was  to  de- 
termine what  honors  the  gods-  should  en- 
joy, and  what  duties  men^fhould  owe 
them  for  their  protection.  Prometheus 
appeared  for  men,  that  the  gods  might 
not  impose  too  burdensome  duties  up- 
on them,  in  return  for  their  protec- 
tion. A  bull  was  brought  as  an  offer- 
ing, from  which  the  gods  were  to  select 
what  portion  they  chose  for  their  share. 
After  it  was  cut  up,  Prometheus  formed 
two  heaps ;  in  the  one  he  placed  the  flesh 
and  the  fat  entrails,  wrapped  in  the  skin 
of  the  bull,  and  covered  with  the  stom- 
ach; in  the  other  pile  he  placed  the 
bones,  artfully  concealed  in  the  fiu.  Ju- 
pitei^  who  did  not  see  thtouglh  the  trick, 
chose  for  the  gods,  and  vemte4\]EA 


in  which  he  wa 
liM  bones.  Hesiod 
time  itiiecanie  the  coehMii  to  i 
cods  bones  without  flesh.  I 
dialogae,  called  PrvsicAnii^ 
us  is  accussd  not  only  of  this 
the  flesh,  and  of  stealmg  the  fi 
of  havii^^  created  man.  Ac 
ApoUodorus^  he  formed  men  < 
ivater,and  bestowed  on  him  I 
dlmg  dry  wood  at  tbe  mm.  P 
that  the  gods  had  made  the  is 
mals  finim  earth  and  fire,  hi 
left  to  Prometheus  and  liisfai 
metheus  (tbe  husband  of  Pand 
range  the  proportioii  in  whid 
teriahi  shoukl  be  seaigDed  lo  c 
metheus  had  disuibuted  the  li 
smong  the  irrationai  anioiali 
metheus^  that  man  mi|^  notl 
gether  helpless,  obtamed  ftr 
stealth,  flnom  Vulcan  and  Mi 
arts  of  fire.  Others,  poeis  aa  i 
losophera,  have  modified  this  i 
cording  to  their  particular  ob 
Welckei^  Die  JEMiMdie  2V 
die  SMrtmpeihe  zu  Lnanot.) 

PaoMissoET  Note.  (See  i 
change.) 

PaoNOUN  (pnmomm);  a  m 
stands  instesd  of  another  wn 
sentence,  and  the  use  of  whieh 
vent  repetition.  Pronouns  are 
sorts.  Personal  pronouns  indie 
ly  a  person  or  thing,  as  I,  thoUfl 
inonstrative  are  those  which  r 
present  subject  as  thia^  that :  rek 
to  some  subject  previously  men 
14^,  ufhich:  intenv^tive  refer 
unknown  subject:  poescssife 
possession,  as  lame,  his.  Otiier 
as  reciprocal,  ind^/iniiej  &C.,  a 
times  made. 

Pronuba.   (See  Jicao.) 

Paomr,  Gaspard  Clair  FruQi 
Riche  de ;  a  French  geomecricjpi 
chanical  philosopher,  menbwjjf 
emv  of  sciences  and  of  thetMp 
and  for  some  tune  protWtj^  1 
technic  school,  and  first  ee|N<i 
and  bridges.  He  is  the  auth«* 
valuable  worka  'Hmong  them 
JVouvdU  ArchiUdwrt  hfdrmHf 
cherches  phfsico-mathimatiquts  m 
one  dee  Eaux  cowranks;  Idfm 
caniquej  &c  T 

Proof.   (See  jBouiaiee.) 

Proof  Impression,  (see  k 
and  .^hwnti  (aZiettre.) 

Propjidxutics  (nrom  i^mWi 
pare  for  histruQ^n);  a  tsmm 
Q«Dmu^\A\iMd|ea^ 
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saiy  or  useftd  for  underBtandinff 
uing  ao  ait  or  science,  or  which 
its  nature  and  extent,  and  the 

of  learning  it  It '  is  applied, 
e,  not  only  to  special  introduc- 
particular  branches  of  study,  but 
uxiliaiy  sciences,  logic,  philology, 
1  the  encyclopedic  views  of  par- 
vanches  of  science  which  facili- 
insight  into  the  relations  of  the 
$ucb  a  survey  can  be  presented 
one  who  has  studied  a  science  in 
tnifications.  The  term  propadeu- 
(ten,  of  cx)un3e,  merely  relative : 
iiology  belong  to  the  propsedeu- 
istory,  while  it  is  itselr  the  main 
a  certain  class  of  scholars.  The 
wevcr,  in  its  common  use,  is  gen- 
stricted  to  the  body  of  kiiowl- 
d  of  rules  necessaiy  for  the  study 

particular  science— rules  which 
(  m  the  application  of  the  eeneral 
icience  or  art  to  a  particular  de- 
L  Thus  we  find  in  the  catalogues 
res  to  be  delivered  in  Gennau 
ies  medical  propedeutics,  Scc^ 
led. 

lOANDA ;  a  name  generally  given 
institutions  by  which  Christian- 
x>pagated  in  heathen  countries, 
uticalarly  to  those  which  were 
ed  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
cially  that  erected  by  the  papal 
r  the  extension  of  its  own  power 
Catholic  religion  amonir  those 
«  not  Christians  or  Catholics.  It 
id  the  congngaHo  dt  yivfoganda 
ety  for  propagating  the  faith),  and 
KledbyGTegoi7XV,inl622.  It 
t  of  eighteen  cardinals  and  some 
nisters  and  officers  of  the  college ; 
liject  was  to  arrange  and  direct 
ires  relating  to  the  extension  of 
otic  fiiith  and  the  extirpation  of 
Connected  with  this  was  the  eol- 
m  Hmmarium  de  propaganda  fidty 
IbvUiban  VUI,1627,  for  the  edu- 
VHonaries.   Each  society  met 

aD  the  presence  of  the  pope,  in 
1^  the  purpose.  Converts  to 
Mtie  church,  who  had  come  to 
rere  instructed  and  supported  by 
Biibops,  and  other  cler^  who 
I  expelled,  were  also  received  and 
d.  The  Roman  propaganda  had 
etebrated  for  the  numerous  works 
sued  fitm  it  Thence  breviaries 
■ds  were  sent  to  all  parts.  Mis- 
soeieties  for  the  propagation  of 
idan  reti^km  have  Deea  rormed  in 
It  countries  on  this  model.  (See 
.)  In  tlie  tima  of  the  French 
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revolution,  secret  societies,  whose  object 
was  the  propagation  of  democratioal  prin- 
ciples, were  called  propaganda.  Propa- 
ganda has  therefore  come  to  signify  any 
kind  of  institution  for  (nakmg  proselytes. 

Pboper  Names.   (See  Barnes.) 

Propsrtius,  Sextus  Aurelius,  a  Latin 
elegiac  poet,  bom  at  Mevania,  in  Umbria, 
was  tfae  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had 
been  Iwnished  by  Augustus,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  Antony.  He  did 
not  possess  the  natural  ease  and  grace  of 
Ovid  and  TibulUis,  but  is  distuiguished 
for  his  art  and  ingenuity,  and  the  brillian- 
cy of  his  style.  He  is  particularly  liappy 
in  his  descnptions  of  heroic  scenes.  We 
have  four  books  of  his  elegies.  The  last 
of  the  fourth  book  is  the  moat  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  often  called  the  ^  queen 
of  elecies;"  yet  it  is  not  whoUv  free 
from  the  usual  fault  of  the  author — a 
straining  after  originality  of  expressioo. 
Love  is  the  subject  of  manv  of  his  ete- 
^es,  but  not  a  noble,  spiritual  love,  which, 
mdee<l,  wc  must  not  look  for  in  any  Ro- 
man |X)et  of  tliat  age,  althouffh  all  were 
not  so  entirely  abandoned  as  nopertius  to 
hcentious  descriptions.  There  are  also 
in  the  fourtli  book  several  poems  which, 
although  written  in  the  elegiac  measure, 
yet,  from  tiieir  subjects,  Mong  to  the 
class  of  didactic  and  narrative  poems.  He 
makes  a  display  of  his  learning  when  he 
handles  subjects  of  mythology,  and  there- 
fore afiects  our  feelings  less.  In  general, 
he  imitates  the  Grecian  elegiac  poets,  par- 
ticularly Callimachus  the  Alexandrian. 
We  know  uotliiiig  more  of  his  tifo  than 
that,  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war, 
he  found  a  patron  at  Rome  in  Moecenas, 
through  whom  he  obtained  Uie  favor  of 
the  emperor.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  bosom  friend  of  Ovid,  to  have  Kved 
mostly  in  Rome,  in  the  enjo3rment8  of 
love  and  poetry,  and  to  have  died  there 
in  the  prime  of  life  (about  12  years  B.  C). 
The  eledes  of  Propertius  are  usually 
published  with  the  poems  of  Tibullus  and 
Camllus.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Brouckhusius  (Amsterdam,  1702  and 
1727,  4to.),  Vulpius  (Padua,  1755, 2  votoA 
and  Bunuann  and  Santen  (Utrecht,  178()| 
4to.).  The  latest  large  critical  edition, 
with  a  commentary,  is  by  Kuin61  (Leip- 
sic,  1804 — 5,  2  vols.),  and  by  Lachmann 
(Leipsic,  1816). 

Property,  Literary.  (See  lAUrary 
Property,  and  Copyright,) 

Prophets;  amonff  the  Hebrews,  in- 
s[>ired  teachers  sent  by  God  to  declare  faia 
purposes  to  his  people.  The  Jewa  ifia- 
tinguiflh  the  author^  of  the  aaered  books 
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huo  the  older  and  later  propbeta.  The 
former  are  the  authors  of  the  books  of 
Joithua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kioss  and 
Chronicles ;  the  latter  are  Isaiah,  Jeremi- 
ah, Ezekiel,  and  tlie  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets. Ila\i4l  and  Daniel  tliey  do  not  call 
prophets,  because  they  did  not  live  in  sol- 
ituae.  Moses  they  do  not  include  in  this 
classification,  but  rank  him  &p&ft  by 
himself.  Besides  the  writers  or  the  sa- 
cred brx>ks,  we  find  mention  of  other 
prophets  among  the  Hebrews,  wlio  were 
sent  to  warn  or  instruct  tliat  wayward 
race,  and  who  were  sometimes  not  only 
endciwed  witli  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles^  such 
as  Elijah,  Elislia,  6lc  £&nuel,  the  hist 
of  tlie  jud^s,  founded  the  school  of  the 
prophets,  in  which  young  men  of  all  the 
triples  were  instructed  in  the  law  and  sa- 
cred iioetry.  From  these  schools  pro- 
ceeded the  preachers  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  who  purified  and  exalted 
the  reUgious  and  moral  system  of  their 
nation,  defended  the  Mosaic  tlieocracy 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  kings 
and  the  laxness  of  the  priests  (who  were 
occupied  merely  with  religious  rites),  and 
foretold  the  fate  of  states,  with  wumings, 
denunciations,  and  consolatory  prophecies. 
The  dee]>  sense  and  religious  Are  of  these 
men,  so  fiu*  \yefore  tlieir  age,  present  a 

CbenomeiKin  that  can  be  exphuncd  only 
y  the  special  action  of  divine  influences. 
Tiiey  ap[jear,  therefore,  as  mpsseugcrs  of 
Gixl,  divinely  inspired  seers;  and  their 
preachings  and  songs  were  presented  by 
the  Hel)rewH  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
among  tliem  were  rendered  more  unpress- 
ive  by  their  connexion  ^\itli  jioetry  and 
music.  Their  constant  object  was  tlie 
preservation  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
111  tlieir  purity.  Tlie  ori^rinaht}',  richness 
mid  sublimity  of  their  wntings  still  awak- 
en tlie  admiration  even  of  tliosc  who  deny 
them  the  character  of  propliecies.  The 
writings  of  the  prophets  fonn  one  of  the 
tliree  canonical  divisions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  consist  of  sixteen  books. 
(See  Bible.)  Four  are  the  lxx)ks  of  Isaiali, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  called  the 
»*great(jr  prophets,"  from  tlie  length  of 
their  \%Titing« ;  the  other  twelve,  of  the 
'•minor"  or  "lesser  prophets,"  so  called 
from  tlie  shortness  or  tlieir  writings, 
namely,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jo- 
naii,  Micah,  Nahiim,  Habakkuk,  Hag^, 
Zechoriali,  Zephaniali  mid  Malachi.  (See 
the  articles,)  Altiiough  most  Christians 
consider  the  pn>phecies  of  the  Messiali 
contained  in  these  books  as  one  of  the 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  yet 


some  reject  this  ai^giuiKnC.  Amoog  it 
latter  are  the  German  ntknaliMs  jfii 
present  day.  (See  Sherlock,  \e«^ 
raber,  6lc^  on  the  prophecies;  and  ii 
works  of  Eichbom  [DU  Htkmmkt 
pkeUfi,  1(^12, 2  ToU.)  and  RonmuUer.)  h 
modem  times,  religioiis  ^m^**^  have  it* 
quentlv  pretended  to  be  propheia,  «iik> 
out  belnff  able  to  demoDsmte  their  dam 
to  the  ti&.  The  seventeenth  cenmy,! 
particular,  was  fiuitiul  in  propbttiai 
prophetesses ;  and,  even  in  the  Ktiav 
of  the  eighteenth  eentuiy,  the  profMfl 
the  Cevenues  excited  a  temporary  «»• 
tiou.  (See  CStvemiea,  and  GanuodbJ 
They  were  called,  in  FngiiMi^  it 
"^French  prophets."  The  sulyeditf 
their  propliecies  were  the  appeuM 
of  Antichrist,  judgments  a^iiM  ii 
cixy  of  London,  &c.  They  wov  » , 
demncd,  as  false  prophets  and  dagsAm 
of  the  public  peace,  to  fines,  and  la  it 
pillory. 

Paopous.   (See  Bee,  voL  ii,  pi  SOL) 
Propo:iti8  (so  called  by  the  aodaa  |i 
from  tiie  bordering  kingdom  of  Pqim|i  Ii 
the  sea  lying  ben^een  the  Mjgm  ai  f 
  dindita 


the  Black  seas,  and  connected 
bv  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thiarin  l» 
pnorus;  now  called,  firom  the  lufctftf 
Its  islands,  the  «ea  ofMarmonu  ' 

pROPORTioM  is  the  equality  of  tm 
tios.   The  comparison  of  two  uniiiilida 
in  mathematics,  may  be  effected  in  t« 
different  ways :  it  may  be  detemunai  If 
how  many  units  the  one  is  greater  ^ 
the  other  (difference) ;  or  one  migiM 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  tbeodo; 
mi  J  it  may  be  determined  how  oflea  i 
contained*  in  it  (quotient).  Hie 
rehition  is  called  an  ariMndied 
tion,  tlie  hitter  a  geomdrical  pi^portift 
The  difference  in  tlie  arithn)eikvl,M 
the  quotient  in  tlie  geometriol  pnf^ 
tion,  are  called  the  raiio  of  the  proport* 
Every  proportion  consists  of  four  M 
two  exiremet  mid  two  wuans.  A  {i<f^ 
tion  in  which  the  two  means  uti^  f 
called  a  continual  propoitioD;  (■'.'Iti 
which  they  are  unequal,  a  dittnU  orf' 
terrujAed  proportion.   Ajs,  in  eveiyui^ 
nietical  proportion,  the  sum  of  ^ 
trenies  is  equal  to  diat  of  themeaitfi  "J 
in  geometrical  proportions,  the  pnduit' 
the  means  is  equal  to  the  prodiict  oflh' 
extremes,  either  extreme  (or  meiD) 
be  found  in  tlie  former,  by  subcnrti>fr 
given  extreme  (or  mean)  from  the  vm* 
the  ffiven  means  (or  extremes);  in 
ter,  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  w0 
(or  extremes)  by  the  given  eitreB**  ^. 
mean).  The  mean  of  a  continuedi^ 
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don  18  found  by  taking 
of  the  extremes;  an  ex- 
icdng  the  ffiveu  extreme 
the  mean.  In  a  continued 
roportion,  the  mean  is 
ctmg  the  square  root  of 
the  extremes ;  and  an  ex- 
ding  the  square  of  the 
given  extreme.  If  we 
ti  term  of  the  proportion 
ew  continued  proportion, 
r  instance,  8 : 11  11 : 14 ; 
7;  14  : 17  =  17:  20, &c., 
3;8:16»'16:a2;]6:a2 
Qumbers  8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 
;tica]  progression,  and  2, 4, 
geometrical  progression. 
(See  PraconauU 
■reek  wpavvXaia) ;  the  splen- 
0  a  temple  among  the 
e  before  the  temple,  sur- 
portico ;  on  the  square  in 
)od  the  altar.  The  term 
Muticularly  in  speaking  of 
ibules,  or  porticoes,  con- 
Acropolis,  or  citadel  of 
brmed  one  of  tlie  princi- 
f  the  city.  This  magnifi- 
le  Doric  order,  was  con- 
icles,  after  the  designs  of 
of  the  most  celebrated 
8  age.  Pausanias  says  it 
th  white  marble,  reniark- 
te  of  the  blocks  and  the 
MTOrkmanshii).  Stuart,  in 
>f  Athens,  Le  Roy,  in  his 
iy  and  the  Travels  of  Ana- 
mger,  mention  the  relics 

L 

r,  in  England ;  the  contin- 
oent  mm  one  session  to 
omment  is  a  continuance 
om  one  day  to  another,  or 
;riod.  Prcnogation  deter- 
i;  butadjoumment,tliough 
lonth,  &C.,  does  not.  After 
iny  bill  which  lias  previ- 
th  houses,  or  either  house, 
rg  the  royal  sanction,  or  the 
the  other  house,  must  be 
.  Pariiament  is  prorogued 
uithority,  either  by  the 
,  at  the  king's  command, 
ion.    In  France,  the  king 

(prorogej  the  chambers 
;baiter  of  Aupst,  1830). 
I,  the  term  adjournment  is 
prorocation  and  adjoum- 

speaking.  Congress  is 
tMPued)  the  coucurrent 
>  nouses;  but,  in  case  of 
lent,  the  prcndeot  is  au- 


thorized by  the  constitittion  to  adjourn 
them. 

Proscenium  {npovminw),  in  the  Roman 
theatres ;  the  place  berore  the  scene, 
where  the  actors  appeared.  It  was  also 
called  pulpitum^  and  was  colored  red,  by 
being  sprinkled  with  crocus-water,  for  tlra 
sake  or  the  perftime.  It  was  soihewhat 
lower  than  the  gcena,  but  higher  than  the 
orchestra,  which  was  in  ftx>nt  of  it.  The 
place  behind  the  sc^e  where  the  actors 
dressed  and  undressed  was  called  pott- 
acenitan,   (See  Theairt^^ 

Prose  (generally  derived  fitnn  prorsa 
(oratio\  the  reason  of  which  will  be  given 
in  the  course  of  the  article).  The  true 
character  of  prose  can  be  clearly  conceiv- 
ed only  by  considering  it  in  relation  to 
poctr}'.  (q.  v.^  Their  difierence  hes  in 
the  essential  difterence  of  certain  states  of 
the  mind  and  feelings.  The  two  chief 
states  of  the  inward  man  may  be  called 
the  thinking  and  the  potHcal  states,  and 
depend  upon  the  predominance  of  the 
imderstanding,  or  the  imagination  and 
feelings.  If  we  think  (in  we  narrower 
sense  of  the  word),  we  oombine  ideas  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  reason ;  and  prosci 
which  is  the  lanffuaffe  of  sober  thought, 
is  characterized  by  3ie  abetractness,  gen- 
erality or  precision  which  belongs  to  the 
ideas  that  occupy  the  understanding. 
When  the  mind  is  in  a  poetical  state, 
that  is,  when  the  imagination  or  feeUngs 
are  stronsly  excited,  then  it  seeks  for  lan- 
ffua^  \!i^ch  shall  aftect  immediately 
me  imagination  and  feelings  of  others. 
Warmth,  liveliness,  individuality,  there- 
fore, characterize  the  language  of  the 
poet.  A  full  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  prose,  whose  prov- 
ince is  fact  and  opinion,  and  of  poetry, 
which  deals  with  emotions,  would  afford 
room  for  much  interesting  discussion; 
but  this  our  limits  preclude.  Two  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  poetry  are  imagery 
and  rhythm.  It  calls  in  beauty  of  sound 
to  aid  beauty  of  sense.  Clearness  and 
precision  arc  the  chief  aim  of  prose ;  and 
eveiy  thing  else  must,  if  necessary,  be 
sacrHiced  to  them  ;  yet  man,  strivings 
always  to  combine  the  beautiful  with  the 
useful,  does  not  entirely  dispense  with 
musical  sounds  in  prose ;  and,  though  he 
does  not  subject  it  to  tlie  strict  rules  of  me^ 
tre,  yet  he  arranges  the  words  so  as  to  please 
the  ear  by  their  measured  cadence  (mune- 
rtisy  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  make  veise 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  poetry.  How 
much  versified  prose  exists!  and  how 
much  poetry,  upadomed  by  metrical  lan- 
guage !   Metre  is  a  mere  consequence  of 


w(3  iwve.  i  r  stated,  is  generally  de- 
rived from  yrvrwuiy  pTona  oraUo  (pro  jrreBS- 
ive  8peech\  opposied  to  vene^  which  is 
derived  from  venua  (backwards),  return-' 
ing  always  to  the  selected  metre.  The 
Greeks  called  prose  h  «rc{os  Xoy9(,  which 
the  Romans  translated  pedes^  oratio; 
and  St  Evremond  conipares  prose  writers 
to  modest  pedestrians.  Some  have  added 
tXK  the  divisions  poetry*  and  pose  a  fiii^ 
tber  division,  eloquence,  considering  the 
third  either  as  pvtaking  of  the  nature  of 
bo^  the  others,  or  as  essentially  difiering 
from  both.  From  what  has  been  said  of 
the  difference  betweeen  prose  and  poetrv, 
it  is  clear  that  poetry  must  be  much  earli- 
er developed  than  prose,  because  feeling 
and  imaffination  prevail  most  with  na- 
tions in  their  early  periods.  We  do  not 
mean  merely  that  poetical  compositions 
preceded  prose  compositions,  out  the 
common  way  of  viewmg  things  and  ex- 
pressing thouffhts,  in  early  periods,  was 
m  images.  Histories,  laws  (vo^m),  and 
philosophical  maxims,  were  first  convey- 
ed in  verse  with  the  Greeks,  and  many 
other  nations,  and,  with  all,  ceitaiuly  had 
a  symbohcal,  poetical  character.  Pliny 
says  that  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  (a  con- 
temporary of  Cyrus)  first  formed  the 
Greek  prose  ( prosam  jnimui  condere  tii- 
gtihtU);  but  periiape  ne  was  only  the 
fi  who  wrote  on  philosophico-mytho- 
V  subjects  in  orose.  Fine  prose  is 
ftuivi     iie  latest  i    limnents  b     of  na- 


The  proselytes  of  righti 

mk  who  had  been  fully  4^  

(Nigbusm  to  Judaisniy  fauM  ben 
cised,  and  bound  ibeoMelvw  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  Before  tbek 
ciaon,  they  were  examined  mpei 
grounds  of  their  conversioo;  al 
circumcision,  they  received  baplii 
immersed,  with  their  whole  bod 
cistern  full  of  water,  on  a  feitifil 
presence  of  three  judges.  Thii  i 
known  under  tlie  name  of  fmd 
ttm,  was  repeated  in  the  cue  c 
children  of  a  proselyte,  who  had  a 
mother.  Boys  under  twelve,  i 
under  thirteen,  could  not  becMH 
lytes  without  the  consent  of  tM 
or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  the  aa 
magistrates.  By  the  baptiam^M 
was  considered  as  bom  anew,  ao 
parents  were  no  longer  reganlad  1 
and  slaves  thus  baptized  wevai 
Respecting  the  antiquity  oi  JfM 
lyte  baptism,  there  htm  beeiiH 
troversy.  The  rabbins  taoglit  l 
proselytes  of  rigfateouaneM  raflan 
heaven  a  new  soul  and  a  new  • 
form.  The  Mosaic  lawa^  maaai 
eluded  som^  persons  finom  the  | 
of  proselytes,  sometiioeB  £br  fii 
times  for  a  certain  period  (A 
tMf  xxiii,  1—5).  Thai  there  nai 
lytes  of  the  fint  kind,  io  the  tina* 
seems  to  be  intimated  hy  the  i 
Jes     0    cted  to  the  Pberinaai 
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rhoir  of  nymphs,  led  by  Minerva  and 
a,  m  a  ^knaety  meadow.  Leaving  the 
en,  she  went  with  some  of  her  com- 
Jtm  to  gather  flowers.  At  tbe  prayer 
luto,  and  with  the  consent  of  Jupiter, 
Mutb  produced  a  hundred  blooming 
inociy  from  one  root,  and  gods  and 

were  astonished  at  their  l)eauty,  and 
(hted  by  their  odor.  The  maid  eager- 
jathered  them,  and,  beguiled  by  their 
ic  power,  she  wandered  from  lier 
loanions.  Suddenly  the  earth  opened, 
rluto  rose  from  the  chasm,  with  his 
lortal  steeds,  seized  Proserpine,  and 
Kd  her,  in  a  golden  chariot,  to  the 
er  world.  She  called  loudly  on  her 
er  for  protection,  hut  in  vain';  no  one 
Dd  her  cries  except  Her^ite  and  tlie  Sun. 
Jdian  is  still  more  circumstantial  in 
iGCOunt  He  sings  that  the  beauty  of 
ttrpine  had  inflamed  all  the  gods  with 
f  particularly  Mare  and  Apollo.  In 
r  to  deliver  her  daughter  from  the 
munities  of  her  lovers,  Ceres  con- 
ad  her  in  a  cavern  iu  Sicily,  where, 
hernuraeCaIligena,sho  was*  watched 
JWgons.  Pluto  begged  her  of  Jupiter 
m  wife;  he  consented,  and  ordered 
IM  to  entice  the  maid  out  of  the  cav- 
bj  artifice.  Venus  went  to  Sicily  in 
nuiy  with  Minerva  and  Diana,  and 
DDCung  the  watchful  mother  at  home, 
'  easily  penuaded  the  girl  to  go  to 
K.  She  went  out,  therefore,  in  com- 
f  with  the  nymplis  and  zephyrs,  to 
flowers  in  the  blooming  fields. 
dtDly  tlie  eartli  opened,  and  Pluto 
I  the  astonished  maiden  to  the  lower 
Id^  while  Jupiter  signified  his  a|>pro- 
pn  by  his  thunder.  In  vain  did  Jupi- 
MtaBipC  to  obtain  her  mother's  consent 
bar  marriage  with  Pluto,  and  ho  at 
fk  gnmted  her  permission  to  return  to 
apper  worid,  provided  she  had  not 
id  any  of  the  food  of  the  gods,  hut 
h  wukiDff  through  the  lovely  fields 
myMiUDy  she  had  eaten  a  pomegranate, 

•U  that  Jupiter  could  grant  to  the 
ftu  of  her  afflicted  mother  was,  that 
4iouId  spend  the  spring  and  summer 
teh  year  in  the  upper  world.  (See 
Ml)  The  Orphic  h^mns  call  her  the 
kir  of  the  Eumenides  and  Ebuleus 
>Clioaj|,  itte  only  begotten,  the  venerable 
of  Pluto,  the  queen  of  tlie  shades,  the 
l^er  of  perjury,  the  companion  of  the 
^  the  all-rulinff  maid,  the  fniitful,  the 
WiiiiA  the  goddess  of  spring.  She 
pa  allthinga  to  light,  amuses  herself 
fragrant  meaiu,  and  adorns  her 
^  boacMD  with  green  herbs ;  she  Is  tlie 
'^tdeat  and  homed  goddess;  she  is 


also  celebrated,  under  the  name  Mise,  as 
the  mother  of  Bacchus,  the  chaste,  holy, 
the  inefifable  queen,  having  the  form  boUi 
of  man  and  woman.  In  the  mysteries, 
Prost^rpine  was  also  tlie  symbol  of  the 
soul  confined  in  the  body.  She  had  no 
children  by  Pluto;  but  by  Jupiter,  who 
had  intercourse  with  her  in  the  fonn  of  a 
serpent,  she  had  Zagreus.  Juiiiter  gave 
her  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  city  of 
Agrigentum,  in  this  island,  was  |)eculiarly 
sacred  to  her.  She  is  represented  sitting 
on  a  tlirone,  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
with  narcissuses  or  a  pomegranate  in  her 
hand,  or  alone,  holding  the  two-forked 
trident  of  her  husband.  She  was  also 
worshipped  in  Locris  and  at  Megalopolis, 
und  she  had  a  celebrated  grove  near  tlie 
lake  of  Avemus ;  in  Rome,  as  at  Megalop- 
olis, she  had  a  temple  in  common  «with 
Ceres,  which  men  were  permitted  to 
enter  only  once  a  year.  As  goddess  of 
tlie  infernal  regions,  a  black,  sterile  cow 
was  ofiTered  to  her ;  the  |K)megraiiate,  the 
bat,  |md  the  winter,  were  sacred  to  her. 
She  was  worshipiicd,  together  with  Ceres, 
in  the  Elcnsinian  mysteries.  Piritlious 
and  Theseus  (q.  v.),  who  attempted  to 
carry  her  off,  were  obliged,  acconding  to 
some,  to  remain  in  tlie  infernal  regions. 
To  Proserj)ine  is  ascribed  the  ofiSce  of 
cuuing  off  the  lock  of  hair  by  which  the 
dead  were  devoted  to  tlie  lower  world. 
At  funerals  of  the  dead,  it  was  usual  to 
smite  the  breast,  as  a  mark  of  honor  to 
her.  The  friends  and  sen-ants  of  the 
deceased  cut  oflf  their  hair  and  threw  it  on 
the  pile,  to  appease  Proserpine.  She  is 
oflcn  confounded  with  Hecate,  (q.  v.) 
Gerhard  has  collected  the  ancient  repre- 
sentations of  Venus  Proserpine,  in  his 
Venus  Proserpina  iUustraia  (Fiesole,  1826). 

Prosody  (from  npot,  to,  and  t^Sti,  song) 
treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  the  laws 
of  vereification,  and  of  all  that  afiTects  tlie 
liuniioiiy  of  verse  or  prose.  If  we 
consider  the  elements  of  language  (the 
vowels  and  consonants),  we  find  Uiat  tlie 
sound  dwells  upon  the  vowel,  and  longer 
if  several  vowels  stand  together  and  com- 
bine to  fonn  one  sound.  Double  vowels, 
therefore,  and  diphthongs,  render  syllables 
long.  Further,  as  to  consonants ;  if  sev- 
eral follow  each  otlier,  they  also  require 
the  voice  to  dwell  on  them,  and,  therefore, 
likewise  render  the  syllable  long.  Conso- 
nant.'* following  each  other,  wiuiout  inter- 
mediate vowqIs,  aficct  the  length  of  the 
syllables  by  posiiion,  as  it  is  called.  The 
proportion  of  vowels  and  consonants  is 
very  different  in  different  languages.  (See 
Comonardi,)    Idioms,  the  principle  of 


mcline  more  to  quanuty;  on  tne  otner 
hand,  idtoins,  in  which  conaonanta  prevail, 
faieline  more  to  accent,  as  they  determine 
the  dtiration  of  the  tone  more  by  the 
logical  priority  of  the  syllabi  The  Ger- 
man language  ia  of  the  latter  sort,  though 
the  meaning  or  derivation  does  by  no 
means  always  determine  the  length  of  the 
syllablea  in  this  lanj^age.  The  Germans 
have,  moreover,  distinct  long  and  abort 
•yllablea,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  of  late  have  very  much  settled  iheir 
jiroaody,  00  that  they  are  enabled  to  write 
m  all  the  ancient  metres.  The  other 
modem  languages  of  Europe,  west  or 
south  of  Germanv,  have  not  long  or  short 
ijllables,  properly  speaking.  The  Eng- 
lish language  has  no  proeody,  in  the  an- 
cient sense  of  the  word :  its  verse  depends 
upon  accent  and  the  number  of  the  sylla- 
bles. (See  Khyme^  and  Vers^iealwn,) 
Prosopopoiia.  (See  PentnnfUalim,) 
pROTAOoaAs;  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
bom  at  Abdera,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  G.  He  taoght  principally  at 
Athens.  He  may  be  <^neidered  one  of 
the  first  Sophists  (q.  v.)  who  trevelled  in 
€h«eee,  reading  his  wntingB,  holdin|;  pub- 
lic disputations,  and  giving  instrucnon  for 
pay.  He  was  accuwd  <n  atheism,  and 
banished  ilrom  Athens,  and  his  writings 
were  pubKc^  burnt  He  is  said  to  have 
deniea  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
absolute  troth,  and  to  have  appKed  his 
doubts  of  human  knowledge  to  the  most 
sacred  and  important  Bubiects,~-wtue  and 


protector,  must  De  present  at  tt 
order  to  protect  the  interest  of 
The  protector  abo  keeps  a  leg 
the  flfavee  of  his  district ;  has 
to  euter  any  plantatkm  or  faiddi 
he  befieves  raives  are  lO-treated 
them  marriage  licenses,  and  to 
various  other  ways,  to  the  praa 
good  order  among  Aem. 

Protector  OF  THE  CoilR! 
OP  THE  Rhiiie.  (See  Mfd 
Cor^eraHon  of  the  lOkme.) 

Protesilaus,  one  of  the  Gred 
at  Troy,  was  tlie  son  of  Iphiehi 
Phylace,  in  Thessaly,  and  of  I 
His  original  name  was  lokni 
received  the  surname  of  ProMl 
cause  he  was  the  firrt  of  the  On 
leaped  ashore  on  thdr  faoidii 
Troy ;  but  he  was  imme^BMly ' 
a  Trojan  warrior,  accordmg  M 
Hector.  His  tomb  was  on  th 
promontoiy.  He  was  nonoied  1 
after  his  death, luid  had  an  oraeli 
in  the  Chersonesus, 
tm ;  he  also  healed  aeversl  Ami 

Protest;  a  solemn  deefamiii 
ion,  commonly  asamst  somete^ 
lariy  a  formal  ana  acdenin  daek 
writing,  of  disBtui  fixxn  the  ^ 
of  a  fa^sladve  body,  9M^p0^ 
lords  in  parUament,  or  a  B10  A 
of  dissent  by  a  minorHy  «f  i 
against  the  proceedinn  of  4* 
— ^In  commerce,  a  nnnl  di 
made  by  a  notary  miblic.  oadff 
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mod,  for  non-payment  to  a  banking 
lonition,  and  or  tbe  master  of  a  vessel 
DM  seizure,  &c.  A  protest  is  also  a 
bg,  attested  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
consul,  drawn  by  a  master  of  a  yes- 
stating  the  severity  of  a  voyage,  by 
ch  the  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing 
w  not  owing  to  the  neglect  or  mis- 
iuct  of  the  master. 

moTESTAifTiSM  iucludes  the  Protestant 
pOD  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  histo- 
f  its  developement,  as  well  as  the  uiflu- 
B  which  it  has  had  on  mankind.  This 
le,  like  many  others  in  history,  owes 
mipn  to  a  circumstance  comparatively 
SnificapL  It  originated  in  Gennany, 
a  those  members  of  the  empire  who 
5  attached  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
id  (April  19,  1539),  before  the  assem- 
princes,  against  the  following  re- 

>  of  the  diet  at  Spire:  ""that,  until  a 
iral  council  should  be  held,  further 
i^dons  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs  should 
vokled ;  the  mass  sliould  not  be  any 
ler  abolished,  nor  its  celebration  be 
Boted  in  those  places  whither  the 
cioctrine  had  already  spread  ;  no  in- 
flatory sermons  should  be  preached ; 
>x>  vituperative  writings  be  printed." 
^Qsequence  of  this  protestation,  they 

called  Protestants,  and  soon  adopted 
^me  themselves.  To  this  protesta- 
9irmis  added  (April  25)  a  formal  appeal 
emperor  against  every  measure 
e  to  their  faith.  Tlie  word  Prates- 
^ma  afterwards  adopted,  also,  in  for- 
Countries;  and  when,  in  1817,  the 
Ouial  celebration  of  the  beginning  of 
^tman reformation  caused  several  con- 
v^iies  in  Prussia,  the  government  pro- 
»d(JuneaO,  1817)  the  further  use  of  the 
M^rotestant  in  the  country,  as  being  ob- 
^  and  unmeaning,  since  the  Protestants 
any  longer  protest,  and  ordered  the 
t  evangdieal  to  be  substituted  for  it 
KiuratMrleiB  sects  which  have  sprung 
ttiong  the  seceders  from  Catholicism, 
^  tbe  time  of  tlie  refonimtion,  and 
:|i  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
"rotesiants,  all  agree  (however  different 
r  opinions  on  some  important  points 

be)  in  rejecting  human  authority  in 
ten  of  religion,  taking  the  Holy  Scrip- 

as  tlie  sole  rule  of  their  faiih  and 

and  adhering  to  {larticular  creeds  on- 
I  expressing  the  convictions  in  which 
beirmemberB  agree.  (SeeReformatiorL) 

>  present  number  of  the  Protestants 
Catbolics  is  given  in  the  article  £cc2e- 
tktd  EstablMmenU. 

torcus,  acconling  to  the  okl  Grecian 
bok>gy,  a  deified  mortal,  a  soothsaying 


and  wonder-working  old  man  of  the  sea, 
who  fed  the  phoc<B  of  Neptune  in  the 
i£gean  sea,  and  was  said  by  wandering 
mariners  to  sun  himself  with  bis  sea- 
calves,  and  to  sleep  at  mid-day,  some- 
times on  the  desert  island  of  Pharos,  near 
the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  some- 
times on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Carpathus  (the  modem  Scar- 
panto),  between  Crete 'and  Rhodes.  He 
prophesied  only  when  compelled  by  force 
and  art.  He  tried  eveiy  means  to  elude 
those  who  consulted  him,  and  changed 
himself^  after  the  manner  of  the  sea-gods, 
into  every  shape,  into  beasts,  trees,  and 
even  into  fire  and  water.  But  whoever 
boldly  held  him  fast,  to  such  a  one  he  re- 
vealed whatever  he  wished  to  know, 
•whether  past,  present,  or  future.  Thus 
Menelaus  surprised  him  (Odvssejf,  iv,351), 
and  compelled  him  to  aid  him  by  his 
prophecies  and  his  counsel.  Homer  calls 
Proteus  Egyptiarij  either  in  the  literal 
sense,  or  to  signify  that  he  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  river  Egyptus.  Later 
writers  represented  Proteus  as  a  king  in 
llie  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  who,  either  by 
divine  skill,  or  by  an  aitful  change  of 
the  ornaments  of  his  head,  could  assume 
various  forms.  According  to  other  ac- 
counts,which,  perhaps,  Virgil  had  in  view, 
Proteus  was  a  deified  sorcerer  of  Pallene, 
a  peninsula  of  Emathia  orMacedonia.  Dis- 
turbed by  the  profligacy  of  his  sons,  he 
went,  in  the  time  of  Hercules,  under  the 
sea  to  Egypt,  and  in  that  unfrequented 
part  of  the  sea  kept  the  sea-calves  of  his 
master  Neptune,  who  had  given  him  the 
wonderful  power  of  prophesying.  Tbe 
later  mystics  made  him  an  emblem  of 
primeval  matter,  and  be  is  thus  represent- 
ed in  the  24th  Orphic  hymn.  This  mortal- 
born  sea-god  now  became  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Ph(Bnice,orof  old  Oceanus  him- 
self and  Tethys.  Psamathe  was  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, whose  names  are  differently  given. 
Any  one  who  hastily  changes  his  principles 
is,  from  this  old  sea-god,  called  a  Proteus, 

PaoTH^EiTE  ;  a  new  mineral,  found  in 
the  valley  of  Zillerthal,  in  tlie  Tyrol.  It 
occurs  in  rectan|^ilar  prisms,  with  facet 
longitudinally  striated  ;  eok>r  chrysolite- 
ffreen  ;  lustre  between  glass  and  diamond ; 
Fieavy ;  scratches  glass ;  infumble  before 
the  blow-pipe,  and  is  electric  by  friction. 

Protocol  (from  the  Latin  prof oco^/um); 
a  reconl  or  register.  In  French,  protocol 
means  the  prescribed  formula  for  instru- 
ments accompanying  certain  transactions, 
and  in  German  it  signifies  the  minutes  of 
any  transactioa.   In  the  latter  sense  the 
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word  has,  of  late,  been  received  into  in- 
temational  law,  and  we  hear  much  of  the 
London  fjrotocols  respecting  Greece,  Bel- 
gium, &c.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek,  and  is  used  as  early  as  in  the  fortieth 
novel  of  Justinian,  which  forbids  the  cut- 
ting the  protocoUum  of  charters — a  short 
note,  showing  the  year  in  which  the  |)aper 
or  parchment  was  made,  and  the  officer 
commissioned  for  \he  delivery  of  the  in- 
struments, by  means  of  which  frauds  were 
frequently  detected.  (See  Du  Fresue's 
Glossary,) 

Protooenes  ;  a  Greek  painter,  contem- 
porary with  Apelles,  according  to  some, 
bom  in  Rhodes,  according  to  others,  in 
Caria.  (See  AptUts.)  Several  master- 
pieces of  his  are  mentioned,  ])articularly 
a  picture  of  Jalysus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rhodes. 
In  this  picture  a  hound  was  represented 
panting,  and  with  froth  on  his  mouth. 
Pliny  relates,  that  lor  a  long  time  the 
painter  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  in 
the  execution  of  the  froth ;  but  that,  at 
last,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  threw  the  sponge, 
with  which  he  u^  to  wipe  off  the  colors, 
on  tlio  painting,  and  thus  accidentally  pro- 
duced a  natursd  representation  of  it.  This 
picture  ^ved  the  city  of  Rhodes,  when  it 
was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  it  was  still  in  that  city,  but  Cas- 
sius  carried  it  to  Rome,  and  placed  it  in 
the  temple  of  Peace,  in  wiiicli  it  was 
burnt  during  the  reign  of  Commodiis. 

Protractor.  An  instrument  for  lay- 
ing down  and  measuring  angles  on  paper 
with  accumcy  and  despatch,  and  by  which 
the  use  of  the  line  of  chonls  is  supersed- 
ed. It  is  of  various  forms — semicu*cular, 
rectangular  or  circular. 

PR0VEN<JAL  Poets  were  romantic  |)o- 
els  of  cinvttlry,  in  the  twelfth  and  liiir- 
teenth  centuries,  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Spain.  These  southern  countries 
at  that  time  bore  the  common  name  of 
ProvencCy  whicli  included,  beside  the 
country  situated  l)etween  the  Rhone  and 
the  Var,  Langucdoc,  Gasoony,  Auvcrgne 
and  Burgundy.  They  were  united  in  the 
l)eginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  under 
Raymond  Berengoiius  IV,  previously 
count  of  Barcelona  or  Catalonia,  and  by 
marriage,  count  of  Provence  (as  such, 
Raymond  Berengarius  I),  and  after- 
wards comprehended  also  Arnigon,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  S]>ain.  The 
})eople  were  called  Provmcaxix^  and  were 
sepurutod  from  the  less  jjolished  French 
by  the  Loire.  Southern  France,  already 
relined  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  by 
its  vicinity  to  the  Romans,  favored  with  a 
niMcr  climate  and  a  freer  government. 


was,  until  the  eleventh  century,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  nortli  in  civilizatloii,  and 
possessed  a  language  corapoeed  of  Ro- 
man and  Teutonic  wordfs  and  so  much 
distinguished  for  cleamesB,  teDdemei^ 
sweetness  and  copiousnesB,  that  it  im 
spoken  by  the  higher  daasefl  even  in  Cm- 
aionia,  Valencia,  Majorca,  &c  Tlielao- 
guage,  the  cultivation  of  the  noUei 
dieir  intercourse  with  tlie  East,  partku- 
larly  with  tlie  poetical  Arabs,  an  iumgiiii- 
tion  awakened,  and  an  understanding  en- 
larged by  travel  and  adventure,  a  roinanfie 
spirit,  and  tlie  wealth  produced  by 
merce, — all  these  circumstances  contrib- 
uted to  foster  genius  and  to  produee 
)N)etry.  The  poet  sang  of  war  and  adTcs- 
tures,  religion  and  love,  and  found  enooo^ 
agement  and  applause,  particularly  fim 
the  ladies,  who  were  celebrated  in  bii 
verses.  The  taste  for  poetiy  became  gen- 
eral among  the  nobles  and  culti?aied 
classes  in  Provence,  and  the  princes,  p»- 
ticulariy  Raymond  Itercngarius  III  nod 
V,  favored  the  poetical  art.  In  their 
court,  at  that  time  the  most  refined  and 
splendid  in  Europe,  it  was  customary  lo 
collect  a  circle  of  noble  poets.  Poeby 
and  song,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  liar|% 
or  viol,  were  demanded  at  cveiy  iefl«t,a]id 
many  persons  therefore  wandered  about 
to  enliven  festivals  with  such  accompoai- 
ments.  The  words  Provtngal  und  foA 
became  almost  synonymous.  Tlieir  soiuss, 
which  were  ih  rhyme,  and  which  ofica 
proceeded  less  from  ))oetic  insfiiration 
than  from  a  spirit  of  imitation,  are  diiided 
into  three  principal  classes  :  I.  Canzouei^ 
love  songs  and  joyfid  (»oida9\  plaintire 
(1ms\  pastoral  {pastoureUes),  and  religioui 
or  didactic  songs ;  2.  Sirventes,  songs  in 
honor  of  heroes  and  princes,  in  which 
class  were  included  patriotic  and  wir 
songs;  3.  Tensons,  sometimes  on  ques- 
tions of  gallantry,  which  were  recited  in 
the  courts  of  love  (coitrs  tPamour),  TV 
favorite  sul)ject8  were  love  and  ladies: 
and  die  poets  endeavored  to  rival  eadi 
other  in  the  praises  of  their  inistrtsbff; 
but  they  were  less  tender  and  chaste  tba 
the  German  Minnesingers.  (f\.  v.)  ill- 
though  their  poems,  as  a  whole,  are  not 
mucli  to  our  taste,  they  contain  occaaoo- 
al  fmc  passages  (which  must  be  read  io 
the  original,  as  tlieir  princi]>al  cJmnn  coo- 
pists  in  the  expression),  and  altliougli  tbey 
have  little  tnie  poetical  merit,  as  tliey  con- 
sist rather  of  liuitastic  conceits  and  back- 
neyed  rhymes,  than  of  the  out|X)urinjEB 
of  an  elevated  soul,  yet  it  is  not  to  he  ifc- 
nied  that  they  were  of  great  ad\-anta|;e  to 
that  age,  by  forming  the  mind,  enriching  tbe 
language,  exciting  men  to  action,  and  b- 
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ake  tfaeroselves  worthy  of  love, 
en^al  poets  were  also  called  Ro- 
d  the  Provencal  language  was 

Romantic  as  it  was  deriv^  priu- 
m  the  Latin.  These  poets  were 
ailed  JYouhadows  (q.  v. ;  In  Ital- 
clort),  while  the  Nonnan-French 
1  somewhat  later  perio<l,  who 
French  the  nonsensical,  conceit- 
surd  romances  (the  first  of  which 
ediousy  but  then  |>opulRr,  Roman 
«),  heroic  poems  (of  tlie  twelve 

Charlemagne,  of  the  knights 
>und  table,  and  of  the  Ania- 
^ontes  and  Fabliaux^  and  who 
icularly  favored  by  Charles  VI, 
d  TYouv^rts,  or  TVouveurs.  (See 
LUerature  of,  division  Poetry,) 
i  Troubadour,  whose  name  ana 
i  known  to  us,  is  William,  count 
a  and  Guienne  (bom  10711  who 

adventures  of  his  crusade,  al- 
ere  must  have  been  others  who 
re  him.  Raynouard  discovered 
^1  poem  of  the  year  1000,  in 
The  flourishing  period  of  this 

poetry  extends  from  1090  to 

Its  popularity  was  at  its  height 
iO,  and  at  the  time  when  Beren- 

received  the  investiture  of  Pro- 
n  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  Not 
lobles  and  many  ladies  in  Pro- 
:  many  celebrated  foreign  princes 
lard  the  Lion-hearted^  and  the 
hies,  partook  of  the  enthusiasm 
r.   The  charms  of  the  Proven- 

and  language  .were  more  early 
t  in  Italy  (where  Folchetto  was 
mown  poet  of  this  school),  and 
(the  country  of  the  Limousin 
I  poets),  where  many  princes 
t8  (Alphonso  II,  Peter  III  and 
later  in  Sicily.  The  history  of 
e  Villeneuve  (the  Pilgrim),  who 
«ter  of  the  tenth  count  of  Pro- 
lymond  Berengarius  (from  1206 
and  who  is  praised  by  Dante, 
he  marvellous,  and  was  consid- 
[iaudrier  (1635)  as  a  romance, 
iterials  have  been  worked  up  in 
m  in  the  Peregrinazionied  Jhtm- 
>bile  Romeo  da  Provenia  (Turin, 
The  dechne  of  the  Proven9al 
^n  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
alf  of  which,  prizes  were  offered 
)U8e  golden  violetK,  afterwards 
rigohls  and  roses),  for  the  encour- 
of  poets.  The  last  whom  Mil- 
uithor  of  the  principal  work  on 
ict,  HisL  LiiUraire  dta  Trovba- 
iris,  1774,  3  vols.),  cites  is  Jean 
e  Bkaieres  (about  1286).  At 


length  this  amusement  liecame  weari- 
some, the  understanding  took  the  place  of 
fancy,  the  nobility  lost  their  splendor,  the 
princely  patrons  of  poetry  liecame  extinct, 
the  French'  line  of  kings  who  succeeded, 
favoreil  tlie  French  language  instead  of 
the  Provencal,  and  materials  failed  when 
the  adventures  of  chivalry  ceased  to  exist ; 
no  powerful  Petrarch  arose  among  the 
Provencals,  and  instead  of  the  singers, 
who,  if  they  really  were  Troubadours, 
were  called  mvnatrtU  (q.  v.),  succeeded 
actors  and  jugglers,  who  disgraced  the 
name  of  Troubadours,  and  whose  mean- 
ness soon  caused  the  earlier  and  better 
poets  to  be  forgotten.  We  have  still  much 
of  ilie  Proven^  poetry  left  Some  of 
the  pieces  are  religious  romances.  See 
Raynouard's  Choix  dta  Poisies  originaUi 
dta  Troubadoura  (Paris,  1816—21, 6  vol&)^ 
to  which  collection  is  prefixed  a  Gram* 
nutirt  Romant :  see  also  A.  W.  Schlegel'a 
Ohaervationa  a\tr  la  LUUraiure  Proven" 
zaU  (Paris,  1818^ 

Provence  ;  one  of  the  old  provinces  of 
France,  lying  in  the  s^th-eastem  part  of 
the  country,  on  the  M^terranean,  nound- 
ed  on  the  north  by  Dauphiny,  and  on  the 
west  by  Languedoc  Its  natural  bounda- 
ries were  the  sea,  the  Rhone,  the  Var  and 
the  Alps.  The  capital  was  Aix,  and  the 
province  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Low- 
er Provence.  The  depaitments  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  th6  Lower  Alps 
and  the  Var,  with  a  part  of  that  of  Vau- 
chiso)  have  been  formed  from  it  Greek 
colonies  were  founded  here  at  an  early 
period  (see  MaraeiUea) ;  and  the  Romans, 
having  conquered  the  country  (B.  C.  124), 
gave  it  the  name  of  Provincta  (the  prov- 
ince), whence  its  later  name  was  derived. 
Afler  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Louis 
le  D^bonnaire,  it  fell  to  Lothaire,  and  was 
afterwards  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  In  1246, 
it  passed  to  the  bouse  of  Anjou  by  mar- 
riage ;  and,  hi  1481,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  that  house,  Louis  XI 
united  it  to  the  dominions  of  the  French 
crown.  (For  its  language  and  hterature, 
see  /Vance,  division  Language,  and  the 
article  Provenpal  Poeia.) 

Peotbrbs  are  the  flower  of  {xmalar 
wit  and  the  treasures  of  popuhur  wisdom ; 
they  give  *the  result  of  experience  in  .a 
form  made  impressive  by  rnyme,  aUitera- 
tion,  parallelism  (q.  v.),  a  pointed  turn,  or 
a  comparison  drawn  from  the  most  ordina- 
ry scenes  and  occurrences  of  Ufe,  which, 
by  the  force  of  association,  makes  their 
ettect  strong  and  permanent  Proverbs 
may  be  unassuming  lively,  grave,  or  even 
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sublime ;  their  general  character  is  naiveii. 
The  habit  of  men,  at  the  present  day,  to 
conununicate  so  much  with  each  other  by 
writing,  which,  exciting  the  feelings  less 
than  conversation,  leads  to  a  less  animated 
mode  of  exi)resBion,  and  tlie  disposition 
to  avoid  what  is  common,  sprin^g  from 
the  pride  of  intellectual  cultivation  inc  - 
dent  to  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  and 
various  causes  connected  witli  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  make  proverbs  eveiy 
day  more  unfashionable  with  the  most 
civilized  European  nations,  particularly 
the  English,  with  whom  the  use  of  a 
proveii)  (except  it  be  one  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion) is  considered  ahnoet  vulgar;  and  the 
same  contempt  for  these  jewels  of  the 
multitude  has  spread  to  us.  Another  rea- 
son for  proverbs  going  out  of  fashion  may 
be,  that  the  better  a  proverb  is,  the  more 
trite  it  becomes ;  and  what  is  trite  is  vul- 
gar, and  what  is  vulear  is  inelegant.  Thus 
a  public  s]j|eaker  could  not  use  the  prov- 
'  eii),  "'Twixt  cup  and  lip  is  many  a  slip," 
at  least,  not  without  some  apology  for  its 
triteness,  although  the  very  triteness  in 
this,  as  in  most  otlier  cases  (such  as  oflen 
ouoted  verses),  proves  merit;  and  even 
this  homely  proverb  undoubtedly  has  often 
led  to  care  and  thoughtfidness.  Proverbs 
oflen  save  long  explanations  by  present- 
ing a  striking  image ;  and  many  a  lecture 
has  probably  been  superseded  by  the 
French  adage,  "  One  8[>oonful  of  honey 
attracts  more  flies  than  a  hundred  barrels 
of  vinegar."  So  they  may  be  often  used 
with  efrect  to  point  tlie  conclusion  of  a 
discourse.  A  period  on  the  failure  of  men 
who  strive  beyond  their  capacity,  might  be 
well  closed  by  tlie  Arabian  saying  which 
Burckhardt  mentions,  "If  God  purposes 
tlie  destruction  of  an  ant,  he  gives  her 
wings ;"  and  the  vanity  of  human  resolu- 
tions could  hardly  be  sot  in  a  stronger 
light  than  by  the  Portuguese  j)roverb, 
"  Hell  is  f )aved  with  good  intentions" — a 
proverb  which,until  it  has  become  fiimiliar, 
is  awfully  impressive.  It  requires  skill  to 
apply  proverbs  elegantly  and  judiciously 
in  common  hfe.  As  to  the  general  worth 
of  proverlw,  we  would  sav,  with  one  of 
their  number.  Vox  poviUt^  vox  Dei,  Yet 
there  are  many  dinjctly  o[)iK)se(l  to  others, 
and  they  must  always  be  received  cwn 
fijano  aalis;  tlicy  an»  general  views  (  f 
things,  and  "  no  nile  Avithout  an  excep- 
tion." Proverbs  are  plain  spoken.  In 
their  view,  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all 
are  equal.  They  take  cognizance  of  the 
virtues,  and  vices,  and  follies,  of  all  classes, 
without  respect  of  persons.  Tliev  pierce 
the  object  at  which  they  aim ;  and  this,  in 


fact,  ^ves  them  cunnency,  and  maketithaB 
what  they  aie,  Boileau  speaks  of  hapfn 
expressions. 

Qui,  par  le  prompt  effet  tPtm  wel  r^Jmdgmti, 
Deviennent  qndque/ois  prortrheg  m  s  ' 


Such  a  phrase  is  Napoleoo'^  There  ii 
but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  riilico- 
lous,"  which  may  be  almost  said  to  htfc 
l)ecome  a  proverb,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  expressions  struck  out  inhtp- 
py  moments,  or  proceeding  from  conspic- 
uous persons.  The  proveriti  is  ueariy  re- 
lated to  the  motto,  symbol,  device,  sen- 
tence, apologue,  fiible,  &c. ;  and  the  fimit 
cannot  always  be  easilv  drawn.  Burck- 
hardt gives  us  the  fbllowuiff  as  Aiahic  prov- 
erbs :  The  wolf  was  asked,  For  what  an 
thou  following  those  poor  little  sheep  ?"  He 
replied,  "The  dust  upon  which  they  tread 
is  good  for  my  poor  little  eyes."  Andthit: 
one  man  said  to  another,  ^  O  slave,  I  bm 
bought  thee."  "That  is  thy  busiDHss* 
rephed  he.  "But  will  thou  run  awar?* 
"That  is  my  business," replied h-^.  Tbexs, 
having  at  once  a  narrative  character,  and 
a  concise,  pointed  expression,  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  apologue  anci  the  pror- 
erb.  Certain  sallies  of  popular  humor, 
ludicrous  personifications,  which  are 
frequently  repeated,  are  sometimes  ealkd 
proverbs ;  as,  "  What  a  dust  we  kick  iq\ 
as  the  fly  said  to  tlie  cart-wheel."  Prof- 
erbs,  being  the  offspring  of  popular  fkl- 
ing  and  experience,  ofleu  scrve,of  couiw^ 
keep  alive  the  recollection  of  pecuBar 
and  customs ;  and  a  collection  of  the  as- 
iii^s  of  different  nations  would  U  mi  an 
exceedingly  useful  and  interesting  wort 
Burckhanlt  collected,  at  Cairo,  a  number 
of  Arabic  proverbs,  which  have  hMn 
published,  in  a  quarto  vohiiiic,  under  ifaf 
title  Arabic  Provertis,  or  the  Mannei?  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Eg\'ptimis  (Leu- 
don,  1830).  Sailer  has  finblishcd  tbr 
Wisdom  of  the  Streets,  or  tlie  Aleanin;; 
and  Use  of  German  Proverbs  (Aujrsliurf, 
1810,  in  German).  Many  other  cvlkc- 
tions  of  Gennan  proverbs*  exist,  hut  imse 
very  complete.  The  Eliist,  tiie  reditu 
imagination  and  metaphor,  abounds  in 
proverl>s ;  and  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy,  have 
many  more  than  the  cool,  reflecting  Norii. 

Proverbs,  Book  of.    (Sec  &Utmo*.) 

Providence,  the  largest  place  andoolj 
city  in  Rhode  Island,  is  situated  at  ibt 
head  of  the  tide-waters  of  NairaniBrt 
bay,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  ASanoe 
ocean,  and  is  forty  miles  south-socitk- 
west  of  Boston,  fifteen  north-nortb-w«« 
of  Bristol,  thirty  north  of  Ncwpoi; 
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north-east  of  New  London,  umes,  in  addition.  The  government  of 
ist  of  Hartfi)rd.  190  north-east  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  fel- 
oikf  394  nortn-east  of  Wash-  lows,  consistmg  of  twelve  members,  eight 
>n.  71^  26^  W. ;  lat  41°  51'  Ni :  of  whom,  including  the  president,  must 
1,  in  1820,  11,767  ;  in  1825,  be  Baptists ;  and  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
1 1830,  16,832 ;  in  1832,  about  thirty -six  members,  t^venty-two  of  whom 
t  is  thus  the  second  town  in  niut?t  be  Baptists,  five  Friends,  five  Epis- 
land,  m  point  of  population.  It  copahans,  and  four  Congregationalists. 
both  noes  of  what  is  usually  The  acting  officers  of  instruction,  at  pres- 
fvi4ience  river,  which  is  only  an  ent,  are  the  president,  three  professors,  and 
e  hey  reaching  to  the  mouUi  of  two  tutors.  There  are  114  students.  The 
ck  nver,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  philosophical  apparatus,  which  has  re- 
ro  sections  being  connected  by  cently  been  largely  increased  by  private 
pes,  one  ninety  feet  in  width.  muniSficence,  may  be  considered  very  ex- 
nine  hundred  tons  burthen  can  tensive  and  complete.  Annual  commence- 
le  wharves.  The  buildings  are  ment  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Septem- 
ood,  uniformly  painted  white,  ber.  There  are  three  vacations  ;  one,  fi*om 
lere  are  many  of  cranite  and  coniinencement,fbur  weeks ;  one,  fit>m  the 
Bome  of  the  dwelling-houses  last  Friday  of  December,  six  weeks ;  and 
us  and  elegant,  and  Uiose  on  one,  fi*om  tlie  second  Friday  of  May,  three 
^und  on  tne  eastern  side  of  weeks.  Whole  number  of  graduates  to 
are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  sit-  1827,  inclusive,  1119.  The  present  con- 
Fhe  chief  pubUc  buildings  are  dition  of  the  institution  is  prosperous, 
louse,  of  brick ;  the  arcade,  of  The  Dexter  asylum  for  the  poor  of  Prov- 
burteen  houses  of  public  wor-  idence,  finished  in  1828,  is  a  brick  edifice 
halls  of  Brown  univereity ;  the  of  three  stories,  170  feet  long  and  forty-five 

Sfkan  ;  the  Friends'  bocuxiing-  feet  wide.  The  Friends'  boarding  school, 
ve  public  school-houses,  and  established  by,  and  belonnng  to  the  yearly 
urge  manu&cturing  establish-  meeting  of  New  England,  is  also  a  spa- 
ll^ arcade  is  the  most  splendid  cious  strucmre,  of  bnck,  with  a  basement 
»f  the  kind  in  the  Union ;  it  has  of  granite,  under  the  care  of  a  superin- 
s,  of  hammered  granite,  each  tendent,  five  male  and  four  female  teach- 
vo  feet  wide,  presenting  colon-  ers.  There  are  117  male  and  70  female 
the  pure  Grecian  Doric,  of  six  pupils.  It  has  a  small  Ubrary.  The 
iach.  The  columns  are  twenty-  public  schools  were  established  in  1800, 
dfdi,  the  shafts  being  twenty-  and  now  consist  of  five  grammar  schools, 
1  length,  each  of  a  single  block,  five  primary  schools,  and  one  African 
of  the  building  is  of  split  stone,  schbol.  They  originated  with  the  me- 
nth  cement,  and  extends  from  chanics'  and  manufacturers'  association, 
treet,  in  length  222  feet.  It  Avas  The  Pro^-idence  Ubrary  contams  about 
a  1628,  and  the  whole  cost  was  lOOO  volumes ;  the  mechanics'  appreh- 
),000  dollars.  Of  the  churches,  ticcs'  libraiy  about  1000 ;  and  that  of  the 
taptist,  the  two  Unitarian,  and  atheusum  (an  institution  jtut  commen- 
be  Episcopal  (St  John's),  are  ced),  about  1500.  Providence  was  early  a 
3  structures.  Brown  univereitv  place  of  much  conmiercial  enteiprise.  In 
r  fbunded  at  Warren,  in  1764,  the  first  half  of  the  year  1791,  the  duties 
ved  to  Providence  in  1770)  takes  paid  on  imports  and  tonnage  amounted  to 
from  Nicholas  Brown,  its  most  59,766.14  aoUan ;  m  the  year  1831,  the 
It  benefiictor.  It  has  two  halls,  whole  amount  collected  was  227,000  dol- 
rick,  viz.  University  hall,  four  lars,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of 
i^,  150  feet  long,  and  forty-six  the  rates  of  duties  on  many  articles,  which 
{,  containing  fif^-one  rooms  for  reduced  the  sum  36,000  dollars,  at  least, 
nd  students,  besides  a  chapel,  U-  The  imports  in  1831  amounted  to  457,717 
I  philosophical  room ;  and  Hope  doUars ;  the  exports,  domestic  $199,193, 
tult  m  1822,  four  stories  high,  foreign  $130,441,  .total  $329,634.  The 
ong,  ferty  wide,  with  ferty-eight  amount  of  shippimr  registered  is  12,362 
r  officers  and  students.  They  tons ;  enrolled,  47^  tons.  There  are  four 
i  on  some  of  the  highest  ground  insurance  conroanies,  with  an  aggregate 
V,  The  college  library  contains  capital  of  $3o0,000 ;  and  fifteen  banks, 
k)  TohmieB.  Three  other  libraries  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,502,800, 
e  walla,  boMNiging  to  literary  so-  besides  a  branch  of  the  U.  States  bank, 
neeent  ao  aggregate  of  6000  vol-  with  a  capital  of  $800,000,  and  the  aav- 
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ingB  honk,  capital  $100,000.  The  Black- 
stone  canal,  extending  from  Providence  to 
the  town  of  Won-inter  (Mniw.),  was  fin- 
ished in  ItiSd ;  whole  cost  almut  $700,000. 
It  is  navigatrd  by  thirty  boats,  from  twen- 
ty-five to  tliirty  tons  each.  There  are  ten 
'  newspapers  publislied  in  Providence,  two 
of  wnich  arc  dail^.  Providt'nce  is  most 
distinguished  for  its  manufartun^s.  There 
are  ui  Providence  four  cotton  factorii^s, 
two  moved  bv  steam  and  two  by  water 
power,  employing  a  grow  capital  of 
f9S7,4«<0.  Tliey  contain  11,1$M  spindle^ 
and  244  looms.  They  give  employment 
to  352  uenions  directly,  U.*sidi*s  T^fi^  others, 
dependent,  more  or  less,  on  them,  with 
an  aggregate  aiuiual  amount  of  $45,801 
wages.  They  coiiauiiie  annually  4^34,971 
pounds  of  cotton  ;  spin  :ft^2/75|M)un(lsof 
yam,  and  weave  1,458,000  yards  of  cloth, 
mostly  of  the  finest  and  roost  valualile 
quality,  to  the  estimated  value  of  $247,8(1)0. 
There  are  also  t^o  extensive  bleocrheries, 
in  which  \ery  lar^  <piantitit*s  «if  cotton 
cloth,  from  nuuiy  ot  thefuctoriiM  in  Rlitxle 
Island  and  other  states,  arc  bleached,  <*al- 
endered  and  lieetled  ;  aiul  a  thinl  one  is 
erecting.  The  two  in  oj Munition  employ 
a  capital  of  $175,000,  and  VJ5  Ir^K>n^ 
whose  aiuiual  wagi<s  amoimt  to  $4i>,000 ; 
and  the  annual  quantity  of  cloth  bletu^h- 
ed  and  tiiiisliiHl  at  tliemr  I'stolilishments  is 
:i;iOO,000  iknuuIs,  or  i:i,200,000  yanU<. 
Then*  are  alw»  ftnir  (lve-li<HiMW,aiid  a  fac- 
tor>'  for  making;  f*iuif(l«>  niul  liun|i  wick, 
and  cotton  welilnng.  Then*  an-  tour  in>n 
lbunderi«i4  and  s(*ven  murhine  !«ho|»s 
ploynl  |>nnci|i»lly  in  building  rottim  nm- 
I'liiiier}',  and  er<timated  to  constitiiti*  oint 
tiiinl  of  the  wliule  amount  of  this  bu>i- 
n«>ss  carri<*tl  on  in  the  Htate.  Tlit"<i4'  em- 
ploy a  capital  of  $250,000,  nml  411  (nt- 
noiis.  They  work  up  luinuaJly  uImmu  |:SH) 
tons  of  iron  nnd  Kte<*l,  iiuuitifuetuhnt? 
niachiiH*ry  to  tin*  value  of  .'KKM^K)  dol- 
lam.  There  an*.  lioiiIeK,  one  tile  tin'ton-, 
and  one  of  steam  engiu«'}«,  one  of  steuni 
boik^nsand  thn-i*  bntM  fomulehes,  all  on  a 
ci»nsiderable  seal«>.  Tliere  an*  m'ven  prin- 
ci|ial  i*i4al>li!«hnieiits  tor  workini;  in  tin, 
slieet-inni,  eMp|)er,  Imixt,  \e.,  in  two  nf 
which  the  nuuuitaetun*  of  ritove>,  pi)M*rs 
and  gnu«ss  for  aiitliruciti*  coal,  i*i  carried 
on  very  exteiB»i%ely  ;  i»ne  comb  tKrtunk, 
wlurh  aujmally  ri'»iLMnn«-H  $4000  worth 
of  stuck,  and  manutnrmn-M  ronilH  to  tiie 
value  of  $!*500  ;  twentv en  jeweller** 
and  gokL<mithii*  F«ho|M,  enipinyinff  a  capi- 
tal of  $lOO,'-iUO,  2!-'*2  iw*rM>n?>,  and  niaiin- 
farturing  giMMl**  to  tht>  value  of  $'f/^,2.i;i ; 
akio  one  tuctor^*  f«ir  hat  iMKlies  of  wool, 
very  extensively  uiH^rating  on  a  must  use- 


ful patented  invention ;  one  of  spenn  hm 
one  of  linseed  oil ;  ( iie  mill  foi  cuttini 
and  grinding  dye-stuf&.  A  large  glaa 
house,  for  the  maiiu&cture  an«l  cutting  ol 
flint-glttM,  has  been  in  operation  about 
year,  employing  a  capital  of  $31)1,000,  filh 
eight  men  and  iburteen  boys,  wbot 
wages  amount  to  $21,000  per  annum,  an 
turning  out  manuiacturect  goods  to  tli 
value  of  $1400  per  week,  or  aboi 
$70,000  per  annum.  BeskUw  tlie  aho%i 
there  is  an  extensive  manufactun*  of  lead 
cr,  IxMits  and  shoes,  soap  and  cui idles,  cat 
met  furniture,  liats,  &lc^  and  |Mckms  an 
smidr}'  articl«>s  used  in  other  depnrtJUP-ni 
of  th«*  manufiicniring  busincM.  The  ra| 
itall*<ts  of  Providence  have,  bm'iit*^  ■ 
amount  eqiud  to  $2,000,000  inverted  i 
cotton,  woollen,  and  other  larturiea,  i 
oth«T  towns  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  ad 
joining  statc^  agencies  of  which  M 
established  witliin  tlie  city.  For  the  roi 
sum|»tion  (»f  the  tonn  aiul  its  vicink}-,  ii 
cluduig,  as  thb*  does,  many  inanuiarturiB 
vilkig<«ii,  there  were  hniMirted,  in  the  }-« 
IKX),  45,l()(>  Imles  of  cotton,  and,  in  ift 
vear  1831, 55,707  ;  and  of  bread -stuffi^  i 
1830,  (i8,473  ImutvIs  of  flour,  3Shj£ 
bushels  of  com,  and  lU^lti?  of  r>r:i 
18:n,  7l;)i2)  Iwnvis  of  flour, 
bushels  of  com,  and  7772  of  r^  e.— 'n 
town  was  founded  by  Roger  "^^'illMB 
who  was  bom  in  Walesi,  and  eduratnl  i 
OxtbnL  lie  n'niovetl  to  Aiui*hra  i 
l(i:U,  and,  after  preaching  at  Sal^ni  as 
Plymouth,  ^-as  s«*ttle«l  at  tiit*  Utter  ptee 
as  pastor  of  the  cougregati«tual  chiurtui 
hhU.  He  then*  pn>ai*lied  agaiu<  tk 
kingV  (Mttent  to  the  PU  m«iuth  ciilii:w« 
on  the  gnmnd  iliat  tli«*  king  had  do  as 
tliority  to  gnuit  and  dis|Mii«  of  tfar  Uod 
of  the  nati\ets  \%ithout  their  ctun-nL  r< 
tliiM  roun*!',  tog«'ther  nitli  bin  iirruliar  n 
ligious  tenets,  and  jiorticulany  h»  f<fi 
and  teorU^s  divlaration  of  the  phiirq4i 
not  of  tole  ration  nM>n*ly,  I  sit  of  mlirr  m 
unnslrirteH  rflycious  /rtrdum^  siaI  h 
avowal  that  the  ci\il  niagi>tiAle  liad  i 
ri^lit  **  lo  di*al  in  matters  of  ctto^wat 
.'uid  n*ligion,**  he  was  liaiiif«htHl,  and  urki 
e<l  to  de|NUt  the  PKnHMith  jurwdnw 
within  HLX  w*»eb«.  Yhu*  seiitrnrv  w 
fMiSM'd  in  the  auiuirui  (»f  l(k<5  ;  lui  I 
\Mis  nAerManU  infoniH-d  tliat  \mTm 
hion  was  graiitrd  hini  to  n*nuun  uittd  d 
ensuing  spring.  Si  great,  h«mr%rr.  « 
tht>  t«-ar(*f  hif(  inlluence,  tlial  an  iiffii-rff«i 
N'lit  toafiim-liend  aii4lcttrr\  hiinnu  tnul 
vejwel  at  Natitasket,  in  onler  tliat  hr 
In:  cunve}ed  to  Knirlantl.  Ik*f(»n-  tbe«i 
val  <if  tlie  oflieer,  Williams,  ing  incfli 
tiuu  of  this  design,  had  deputed  fuf  Mt 
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j;  there  informed  by  gov- 
that  he  was  still  witnin  the 
Plymouth  patent,  he  cross- 
ik  river,  in  the  spring  of 
nenced  a  new  settlement 
SB,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
)shasuck,  giving  it,  in  ac-  ' 
of  the  divine  protection, 
rwidence.  The  first  settle- 
mi  was  thus  made  on  the 
between  the  Seekonk  or 
T  on  the  east,  and  the  arm 
;anset  bay  on  the  west, ' 
afterwards  gradually  con- 
extension  of  the  land  in 
Bsterly  part  of  the  *town, 
parts  were,  at  length,  con- 
boesett  bridge,  now  nearly 
'  the  town.  The  sheet  of 
g  north  of  this  bridge  was 

0  a  beautiful  cove,  which, 

1  extremity,  receives  the 
rer,  and  forms  the  basin  of 

canal.  In  1676,  during 
was  made,  at  the  instipa- 
lilip,  for  the  extermination 
igland  colonists,  an  attack 
•rovidence  by  the  Indians, 
ty  houses  burned  and  de- 
loOl,  it  suffered  severely 
ive  fire.  In  1807,  a  vio- 
1  flood  destroyed  nearly 

and  a  great  number  of 
B  town  and  its  vicinity.  In 
of  September,  1815,  about 
rero  destroyed  by  the  wind 
jf  the  bay.  The  loss  of 
it  occasion  was  then  esti- 
than  $1,000,000  ;  but  that 
ed  of  much  benefit  to  the 
rinff  a  great  number  of  old 
ively  useless  buildings, 
portunity  was  afforded  tor 
lodious  streets  in  those  sec- 
9  devoted  to  commercial 
Dctober,  1831,  Providence 
id  as  a  ci^,  divided  into 

municipal  government  is 
ror,  a  board  of  six  alder- 
oimon  council  of  twenty- 

,  or  New  Providrnce  ;  the 
in  point  of  size,  among  the 
z  thirty  miles  in  length  and 
5i ;  lat.  25°  2'  N. ;  Ion.  77° 
t  of  it  is  very  fertile ;  but 
ainesB  arises  from  the  mis- 
9e  ahipe  which  are  compel- 
MT  a  harbor.  The  port  is 
9  and  is  situated  on  the 
the  island.  Its  harbor  is 
;  but  it  is  the  capital,  and 
33 


far  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. The  population  of  the  island  is 
supposed  to  be  about  8000,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  slaves.  (See  jSahamas.) 

Providence  Pi.AifTATioKs.  (See  Aw 
England^  and  Providence,) 

Proviiice  ifrovineia),  among  the  Ro- 
mans; a  district  of  conquered  countiy, 
eovemed  by  a  proconsul  or  propretor 
(see  Proconsul),  and  called  therefore  pro- 
vincia  consulariSf  or  pratoria.  But  this 
name  was  only  applied  to  lands  lying  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Italy.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  they  were  divided  into 
the  provincut  senatoruty  or  pojndares  (the 
people's  provinces),  and  the  provvMuz  m- 
veratoria  (the  emperor's  provinces).  The 
latter  comprised  those  which  were  most 
exposed  to  hostile  inroads,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  which  was  left  entirety  to  the 
emperor,  under  the  pretence  of  roaring 
the  senate  and  people  the  trouble  or  man- 
aging them,  but  in  reality  to  keep  the  ar- 
my in  his  own  hands.  T%ey  were  differ- 
ent according  to  circumstances.  In  mod- 
em times,  the  term  has  been  applied  to 
colonje8,orto  dependent  countries,  at  a  dis- 
tance firom  the  metropolii,  or  to  the  difler- 
ent  divisions  of  tlie  kingdom  itself.  Thus 
the  Low  Countries  belonging  to  Austria 
and  Spain  were  styled /mnnncM  (see  AWA- 
erlands) ;  and  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
some  of  the  English-  colonies.  The  dif- 
ferent ffovemments  into  which  France 
was  divided,  previous  to  the  revolutk>n, 
were  also  called  provinces.  The  name  has 
sometimes  beeti  retained  by  independent 
states.  Thus  the  republic  of  Holland,  af- 
ter it  had  thrown  off  tlie  Spanish  yoke, 
was  called  the  United  Provinces ;  and  the 
Argentine  republic  has  assumed  the  name 
of  UnUed  Provinces  of  the  Plata,  In  Eng- 
land, the  jurisdictions  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops are  styled  provinces, — Prmnncial  is 
a  monastic  officer  who  has  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  monasteries  of  his  order  with- 
in a  certain  province  or  district,  and  is  him- 
self subonlinate  to  the  general  of  his  order. 

Provost  (fixnn  ]^ntpositus) ;  in  some  of 
the  Scotch  cities,  the  title  of  tlie  chief 
municipal  officer.  (See  Pr^t.)  The 
heads  of  several  of  the  coUeffes  in  the 
universities  of  Oxfijrd  and  Cambridge  are 
also  styled  provosts. 

Provost  marshal  of  an  army  is  an  offi- 
cer appointed  to  arrest  and  secure  desert- 
ers and  other  criminals,  to  hinder  the  sol- 
diers from  pillaging,  to  indict  offenders, 
and  to  iNde  sentence  passed  upon  them 
and  executed.  He  also  regulates  weights 
and  measures. 

PauoBoif,  Pierre  PaW ;  a  FrenchpiuB^ 
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er»boni  In  1760^  at  Chuiy.  wbere  he 
educated  by  the  monks  of  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  the  place.  The  sig^  of  the  pic- 
tuna  fam  awakened  his  taate  fat  paiutmc^ 
whkh  beniff  obeerved  by  the  mobka,  the 
bishop  of  Mmod  had  him  inatnicted  in 
drawing  at  DgoD.  After  having  studied 
in  Rome,  wluther  he  was  sent  by  the  Bar- 
gundian  estates,  Pnidhon  returned  to 
France  in  1789,  and  lived  some  time  in 
obscurity  in  Pans,  but  finally  gamed  rep- 
utation by  his  celelNrBted  allegorical  pic- 
ture, Crime  pursued  by  Divme  Jusuce. 
l^e  died  in  1823.  His  principal  produc- 
tiODS  are  Psyche  home  awav  the  Zeph- 
yrs^ Zephyr  f^KMting  over  the  Water,  an 
AMumption,  and  a  Dying  Christ  Some 
have  censured  his  design,  and  the  same- 
ness of  his  heads;  but  nis  brilliant  color- 
ing, and  the  fine  e:qHre6aon  and  grace  of 
his  pencil,  are  generally  admired. 

PauNEs.  {Soe  Plum.) 

Prussia  ;  me  smalleet  of  the  (so  called) 
great  powers  of  Euxope;  a  country  iu 
-  several  respects  singular,  being  composed 
of  very  heterogeneous  parts,  several  of 
them  not  connected  by  any  common  feel- 
ing or  common  interest,  not  even  by  geo- 
graphical situation,  but  merefy  liy  arti- 
Scial  political  system;  and  yet  it  holds 
an  mmiential  station  amonff  the  Eurc^iean 
powen.  Another  veiy  strwinc  feature  of 
this  monarchy  is  the  care  which  it  be- 
stows on  science  and  education.  The 
sciences  are  no  where  festered  with  more 
care,  and  there  are  few  countries  in  which 
conmion  schools  are  more  widely  diffused. 
Notwithstanding  the  effect  which  tliis 
must  have  in  emighteniiig  the  people,  and 
notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid,  for  several  generations,  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  there  is  an  almost 
incomprehensible  backwardness  in  every 
thinff  which  belongs  to  a  civic  ^'pirit, 
chieny,  it  is  probable,  from  three  reasons : 
1.  that  the  greatness  of  Prussia  proceeded 
firom,  and  has  been  supported  by,  military 
power,  the  power  of  standing  armies,  and 
the  whole  system  of  government  has  been 
carried  on  with  soiuethio^  of  a  military 
spirit  by  numerous  officers  in  regular  gra- 
dations, who  execute  the  orders  received 
from  tlieir  superiors,  2.  That  many  of 
the  various  {mrts  composing  the  mon- 
archy have  no  national  interest,  as  Prus- 
sians, iu  each  otlier ;  so  that  the  noblest 
^rms  of  civil  virtue  remain  undeveloped 
m  the  breasts  of  the  people,  wi\ose  inter- 
ests ore  diverse.  We  may  odd  bore,  by 
the  way,  that  Prussia,  of  late,  has  neglect- 
ed the  niost  important  means  of  giving 
coherency  to  her  population,  nome^,  the 


assembBng  of  lepreaamcivea  i 
various  prmncea  in  one  legU 
Nothing  would  have  timtad 
more'  strong  dian  thua  «v 
national  feoing  for  a  oomi 
tution.  db  Thm,  nnce  the  tinD 
eric  the  Great,  Pmaaia  haa  fell 
seek  a  strong  ally  in  Ruasia  to 
herself  against  Austria — an  alfi 
has  much  retarded  her  civil  ad 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  tl 

monarchy,  which  contained  3; 
inhabitants,  on  46,428  aquare 
^n  army  of  76,000  men,  wrht 
the  QtM  ascended  the  throne 
in  1804,  without  reckoning 
9,977,497  inhabitants,  upon  fiX 
miles  (with  38,000,000  of  Piw 
income,  about  32,000,000  Sd 
at  the  end  of  1828, 12,726,833 
upon  106,852  square  miles,  wii 
buildings,  to  which  is  to  be  a 
chatel,  with  51,580  inlialntani 
square  miles ;  and,  at  the  db 
the  number  of  the  inhafa 
12,939,877.  The  whole  ina 
population  in  14  years  has  bee 
In  1826,  the  population  stood 

Germans,  

Of  Sclavonic  origin,  .  .  •  • 

French  Walloons,  

Jews,  

The  numbers  belonging  to  the 
gious  denominations,  in  1826^ ' 

Evangelical  (comprising  Lu- 
therans and  Caivinists),  . 

Catholics,  

Jews,  

Mennonites,  

The  military  consisted,  in  1829,  < 
regular  troops  (of  which  17,1 
guards,  19,132  cavahy,  15,718 
and  104,712  infantry  of  die  iiiif 
359,248  Landwehr  (q.  v.),  of  whid 
were  of  the  first  class,  and  179|fi 
second  class:  the  whole  miiin 
therefore,  comprised  524,24^  row 
enue  for  1829  about  3lJ,190,0C 
ish  dollars ;  national  debc,  i 
135370,000.  The  revenue, fori 
levied  thus : — 

Domains  and  royal  forests, 

Sale  of  domains,  < 

Mines,  salt  works,  

Manu&ctures  of  porcelain,  . 

FoiSL  department,  

Lotteries,  

Salt  monopoly,  
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from  Neufehatel,  .  .  .  18,525 

real  estate,   6,880,612 

ed  das84ax,   4,537,200 

3ccu}MitionB,   1,236,900 

ie,  duties  and  stamp,  13^347,262 

r  toll,  .  .   408,262 

Linaiy  revenue,  ....  426,070 

cost,  in  1829,  $15,692,562. 
3r  of  students  at  the  universi- 
bus  in  the  following  years : — 
Foonded.      Year.  Studenti. 

  1810  1829  1706 

  1694  1828  1185 

  1702  1828  1021 

  1818  1829  1002 

erg,..  1544  1829  523 
Jde,.  .  1456  1829  154 
  1631  1827  284 

hools  of  Prussia,  see  the  article 
The  chief  cities  are 

Inhabitants. 

be  capital),   236,830 

  90,090 

,   64,499 

erg,   67,941 

 61,902 

irg,   44,049 

of  1815  did  not  give  compact- 
J  irregular  territory  of  Prussia. 
(Neufchatel  not  included)  of  an 
d  a  western  part :  the  former, 
luch  the  larger,  is  boundeld  by 
stria,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
tates  in  Thunngia,  the  electo- 
se,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Meek- 
id  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic, 
is  sepajnated  from  the  former  by 
■ate  of  Hesse,  Hanover  and 
,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Neth- 
ance,  Bavaria,  Lippe-Detmold, 
aldeck,  and  other  small  territo- 

countiy  is  mostly  level,  with 
itions.  The  island  of  Rugcn, 
montory  Stnbbenkanmier,  is  the 
int  in  the  lands  on  the  Baltic 
ipal  chains  of  mountains  are 
B,  with  the  Riescngebirge  (the 
pe,  4950  feet  high) ;  the  Hartz 
I  the  Brocken ;  the  Thuringiau 
Westerwald,  with  the  Sieben- 
le  Hundsriick,  with  the  Hoch- 
the  Eifel,  a  continuation  of  tlie 

The  rivers  are  mentioned  be- 
limate  is,  on  the  whole,  variable, 
I  rather  than  mild  and  warm ; 
valleys  of  the  Nahe,  Moselle, 
ie  Rhine,  it  is  very  fine.  Since 
nonarchy  has  been  divided  into 
ve»  and  seven  military  districts, 
ices  are  subdivided  into  two  or 


three  governments,  of  which  the  smallest 
in  pomt  of  population  contains  148,948 
inhabitants,  and  the  lai^est  in  this  respect, 
that  of  Breskiu,  contains  942,307  inhalnt- 
ants.  A  government  is  under  the  control 
of  a  president  and  a  number  of  counsel- 
lors and  assessors,  who  have  the  charge 
of  every  thing  except  the  adnadnistration 
of  justice.  Each  province  has  a  hi, 
president  The  ten  provinces  are  as 
lows! — 

Inbabitanti 
in  1828. 

Brandenburg,   1,539,602 

Poraerania,   877,5£KS 

Silesia,   2,396,551 

Saxony,   1,409,388 

Westphalia,   1,228,544 

Cleves-Berg,   1,075,025 

Lower  Rhine,   1,127,297 

East  Prussia,  1,216,154 

West  Prussia,   792,207 

Posen,   1,064^506 

Neufchatel  has  51,580.  Though  the  geo- 
graphical character  and  financiu  resources 
of  Prussia  were  much  improved  by  the 
peace  of  Paris,  the  first  still  gives  rise  to 
many  inconveniences.  Prussia  has  an 
unguarded  frontier  from  Seidenberg,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  to  Wittichenau ;  an  open 
frontier  towards  Russia  (as  a  Rus^an  ar- 
my may,  at  anv  time,  come  within  three 
days'  march  of  Breslau,  and  to  fortify  the 
Prosna  wuuki  cost  miiiions),  and  her 
Rhenish  provinces  compel  her  to  keep 
up  always  a  strong  miUtaiy  force  in*  the 
durection  of  France— all  which  shovms,  if 
we  may  use  the  phrase,  the  artificial  ex- 
istence of  Prussia,  her  unnatural  position. 
Prussia  can  only  partially  overcome  these 
disadvantages  by  unmense  expense ;  and 
nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a  general 
government  for  the  whole  of  Germany 
can  afford  an  adequate  barrier  against  the 
threatening  power  of  Russia.  Prussia, 
which  has  but  a  third  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France,  has  yet  712  miles  more  of 
fit)ntier.  At  one  cxtremi^  she  touches 
the  gates  of  the  French  fortress  Thion- 
ville  on  the  Moselle,  while  the  other  is 
watered  by  the  Memel  and  the  Niemen, 
and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  body  to  unite  the 
two  arms,  which  are  connected  only  by 
the  double  niiUtaiy  road  running  through 
Hanover.  There  are,  properly  speaking, 
three  Prussias,  one  in  Poland,  one  in  Ger- 
many, one  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine.  The  kingdom  has  three  vulner- 
able parts,  towards  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France ;  hence  its  situation  is  dependent. 
The  commerce  is  various,  yet  would  be 
much  greater  if  those  countries  which 
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DOW  form  Prussia  formed  part  of  one 
great  state,  comprising  all  Germauv,  be- 
cause her  trade  with  me  interior  of  Ger- 
many is  now  obstructed.  The  Prussian 
territory  extends  522  miles  on  the  Baltic, 
and  has  several  bays  and  ports.  Its  in- 
land trade  is  promoted  bv  the  rivers  Oder, 
Vistula,  Elbe  and  Soale  (the  two  latter  of 
which  are  connected  by  seven  canals 
with  the  two  former),  the  Rhine,  and  also 
the  Memel,  Pregel,  Warta,  Netze,  Havel, 
Spree,  Weser,  Ems,  Ruhr,  Lippe  and 
Moselle,  which  cither  flow  tiirough  Pnis- 
sia,  or  belong  entirely  to  it.  There  are 
rich  lands  (uong  the  bonks  of  most  of 
these  rivers.  Tne  mineral  treasures  of 
the  country,  which  are  considerable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nobler  metals, 
are  much  vm)ught.  Amber  is  found 
almost  exclusively  on  the  coast  of  Hinder 
Pomerania  and  East  Prussia.  Cattle 
of  all  kinds  arc  raised :  horses  are  bred 
chiefly  in  East  Prussia.  Agriculture  and 
the  raising  of  sheep  (Prussia  has  more 
than  15,000,000  of  sheep)  have  attained  a 
high  decree  of  perfection.  Manufactures 
are  earned  on  in  the  mountainous  pan  of 
Silesia,  in  Ravensberg,  the  Mark,  Berg,  and 
the  ocher  Rhenish  provinces,  chiefly  of 
articles  of  domestic  production ;  for  ex- 
ample, manufactures  of  linen,  amounting, 
in  Silesia,  annually  to  11,000,000  of  Prus- 
sian, dollan  (above  7,400,000  Spanish),  of 
wool  (in  Silesia,  Bnindenburg,  Saxony, 
the  Lower  Rhine,  Aix-la-Chajielle,  Burt- 
scheid,  Stolberg,  &c.),  and  nioimfuctures 
of  various  kincb  of  hardware.  Iron  and 
steel  wares  are  lar^iy  niude  at  Berlin, 
Soliugen,  Renisc'lieid,  Iserlohn.  The 
value  of  all  these  manufactures  was  esti- 
mated, in  1804,  at  51,000,000,  and,  includ- 
ing all  sorts  of  articles  for  consumptions, 
at  more  than  85,000,000  of  Prussian  dol- 
lars,* and  this  year  may  be  taken  as  a 
standard.  Dontzic,  Stettin,  K6nigsl>crg, 
Memel,  Elbing,  Pillau,  Collierg,  Stralsund 
and  Swinemunde  (q.  v.)  are  8cai)orts, 
some  of  them  not  unimportant.  Though 
Pnissia  employed  many  thousand  sailors 
before  the  introduction  of  the  continental 
system,  yet  it  has  no  navy  to  protect  its 
commerce ;  and  some  forced  attemi)ts  of 
the  ^vemment  to  carry  the  Prussian  flag 
to  distant  jmrts  of  the  world,  hare  by  no 
means  tended  to  thc^  l>enefit  of  commerce. 
By  a  law  of  Sc|)t.  21,  1821,  a  small  coin 
(silver  grosh),  of  which  thirty  make  one 
Prussian  dollar,  was  introduced.  Gov- 
ennncnt  gain  by  it  fourteen  per  cent. — 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  Lu- 

*  A  Prussian  dollar  is  C(|ual  to  about  sixty- 
eight  cents  of  our  money. 


therans:  the  reigning  family  are  Cahia- 
istic.  In  1824,  tlie  king  introduced  a  new 
liturgy,  which,  in  1825, 5343  of  the  77t8 
evangelical  churches  m  the  PnuMian  moih 
archy  had  accepted.  According  to  ifae 
concordate  vnth  the  pope,  in  the  ImiU  Ik 
SaluU  AtiinuBiumf  of  July  16,  1821.  tiie 
bishops  of  Mlinster,  Treves  and  Pader 
bom  are  under  the  archbishop  of  CoIogDe. 
and  the  bishop  of  Culm  is  under  the  arrb- 
bishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen.  The  biA- 
opncs  of  Breslau  and  Ermeland  are  under 
no  archbishop.  The  eight  cbiqpten  efcrt 
theu*  bishops ;  the  pope  confums  the  elef- 
tion,  and  the  chiq^tcrs  biquire,  be&ie  tbe 
election,  whether  the  persons  propond 
for  their  votes  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
king.  The  members  of  the  chapCeis  aif 
elected  by  the  pope  in  tbe  months  oae^ 
three,  five,  seven,  nine,  eleven ;  in  the 
other  months  by  the  bi^op.  In  the  fine 
case,  respect  is  paid  to  the  wiahefl  of  tbe 
kmg ;  in  the  latter,  the  clectkm  ia  subjiiBCt 
to  the  royal  confirmation.  11m  iiikmiiig 
orders  of  knightliood  exist  in  Pnian: 
the  order  of  the  Block  Eagle,  ftnnded  ii 
1701,  at  the  coronation  of  Frederic  I, 
consistmg  of  but  one  class ;  the  order  of 
the  Red  Eagle,  originally  an  order  of  fk 
house  of  Ai^pach  and  ]iajreuth,and  roi- 
fhrmed  in  1791,  by  Frederic  William  II, 
and,  in  1810,  divided  into  three  choKs: 
the  Louisa  order,  founded  in  1614,  ftr 
ftmalcs ;  the  order  of  Merit,  founded  in 
1740 ;  tliat  of  the  Iron  Cnws,  with  tuo 
classes,  for  those  who  fought  in  the  caiu- 
pai^s  of  1813 — 15 ;  the  onler  of  St.  John, 
t)esides  various  other  honorary  desicnt- 
tions,  medaltt,  crosises,  &c.  In  1623^  tbe 
king  establisiied  provincial  estate?  \vA 
where  tlicy  had  previously  existed,  aul 
where  thcV  had  not  This  was  to  pes 
for  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise  niade  in 
1815,  to  give  a  constitution  to  his  pt!«pk?. 
but  was,  in  fact,  an  evasion  and  a  nnxk- 
ery.  The  estates  consisting  of  nobi%, 
citizens  and  peasants,  have  tlie  right  to 
give  their  opinion  when  they  are  consuk- 
ed,  and  in  questions  relating  to  tantion. 
tiiey  arc  always  to  I>c  consulted ;  but  m 
no  cose  is  their  opinion  binding  on  thf 
govennnent.  Though  Pnissia  is  an  ab- 
solute nionarehy,  all  ])er¥tons  are  equtUj 
subject  to  the  laws,  and  justice  is  ini|»r 
tially  administered  (except  in  the  ca*  of 
accusations  for  {>olitical  offences] ;  all  arr  i 
eciuttlly  liound  to  do  niilitar}*  duty,  in^ 
tlie  way  to  ofiice  is  nominally  often  ^)  all 
Feudal  services  Avere  abolished  or  rriHfcr- 
ed  redeemable  by  the  edict  of  Ort.  H 
1807,Avhich  must  be  considered  asartin- 
sequence  of  the  principles  uitroducod  fc? 
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French  revolution.  The  internal  or- 
zntion  of  the  state  rests  on  the  edict 
>ct.  9,  1707,  and  the  administration 
settled  by  the  law  of  April  30, 1815. 
enezal  presides  over  each  military 
tton,  ancf  a  high  president  ( Obtrprust" 
I  over  each  province.  The  conduct 
ublic  affairs  belongs  to  tlie  govern- 
tB ;  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 

courts  of  the  country  (Obcrlandes- 
hie).  Each  •*  government"  has  a  pres- 
t  and  two  chief  divisions,  the  firat  of 
th  attends  to  the  police,  the  estates, 
nilitary,  and  the  general  affairs  of  the 
rnment,  and  is  under  tlie  minister  of 
nterior.  The  second  division,  under 
ninister  of  the  pohce,  has  the  charge 
1  financial  affairs.  Each  province  is 
led  into  circles,  superintended  by  a 
flellor  (Landraih),  the  organ  of  both 
iooB.  The  high  presidents  are  per- 
ant  deputies  of  the  ministers.  To 
I  are  intrusted  all  tliose  matters  of 
ical'Mulatioii,  whose  effect  caimot 
flCriotedto  a  single  government;  in 
culai^  they  are  the  presidents  of  die 
ifltorial  and  medical  authorities,  and, 
e  mme  time,  presidents  of  the  gov- 
leot  in  ttie  capital  of  the  province, 
le  head  of  die  state  stands  the  mon- 
.  who  issues  through  his   privy  cabi- 

cabinet  orders,  signed  by  himself, 
sh  30,  1817,  a  council  of  state  was 
iliabed :  it  is  the  highest  deliberative 
3rity,  but  has  no  part  in  executive 
lev.  It  examines  all  plans,  propo- 
grievances,  &c.  The  king  presides, 
B  chancellor  of  state,  or  a  memher  tem- 
rily  subsdtuted.  In  1819,  this  coun- 
Miaisted  of  sixty-six  persons,  including 
princes.  Under  tlie  »*  ministry  of 
^  (consisting  of  the  prince-royul,  nine 
■ters  of  state  and  six  reporting  coun- 
n)  stand  immediately  the  privy  state 
cabinet  archives,  the  high  committee 
camination,  and  the  board  of  statistics. 
Tninistry  of  state  consists  of,  L  the 
Btnr  of  tiie  royal  household ;  2.  of  for- 
affiiire ;  3.  of  justice ;  4.  of  finances ; 
r  manufactures,  commerce  and  public 
cs ;  6.  of  tlie  army ;  7.  the  interior  and 
loVice ;  8.  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  ed- 
ion  aiid  healtti  ;  9.  of  accounts 
UAuMaUerei),  Independent  of  these 
10  general  }>06t-oflice.  The  general 
;toiy  of  foreign  commerce  has  formed 
Mrate  department  since  1820.  The 
i  is  the  case  with  the  chief  bank  at 
in.  (For  the  Prussian  law,  and  the 
inistration  of  justice,  see  the  end  of 
article.)  The  Prussian  government 
fulfilled  its  pecuniary  obligations  with 
33* 


scrupulous  exactness:  thus  it  behaved 
honorably  in  its  new  provinces  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  who  were  so  long  ill-treated 
under  the  confederation,  and  acknowledg- 
ed tlie  whole  debt  in  Westphalia,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  third  by  the  king 
of  Westphalia.  The  reiguins  house  in 
Prussia  is  the  house  of  HohenzoUem. 
The  present  king  is  Frederic  William  111 
(q.  v.j  His  son,  the  j)rince-royal,  Frederic 
William,  was  bom  Oct.  15,  1795.  Of  the 
previous  kings,  Frederic  I  died  1713, 
Frederic  William  I  in  1740,  Frede  ric  II 
j(the  Great)  in  178(),  Fi*ederic  William  II 
in  17^.— History  of  Prussia.  The  Teu- 
tonic knights  received,  in  122G,  a  strip  of 
land  on  the  Vistula  fix)iu  Conrad  of  Maso- 
via  (see  Poland\  ui  onler  Uiat  they  might 
protect  Poland  fix>m  the  heaUieu  inhabit- 
autB  of  Prussia.  From  1230  to  1263,  thev 
carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  with 
eleven  Prussian  tribes.  These  at  last  be- 
came Christians,  and  adopted  tlie  German 
customs.  The  [lower  of  tlie  Teutonic 
knights  increased  rapidly,  and,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  their  territory  extended 
from  the  Oder,  alon^  the  Bahic,  to  the  bay  ol 
Finland,  and  contained  cities  like  Dantzic, 
Elbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  &c.  About  1404, 
thev  ruled  over  2,500,000  of  people,  and 
had  an  annual  income  of  800,000  marks. 
But  the  knights  became  tyrants,  and  tlie 
nobility  and  cities  had  no  means  of  escap- 
ing dieir  oppression  but  by  submitting  to 
Pokud.  A  terrible  war  enpued,  from 
1454  to  146G,  and  the  country  was  filled 
widi  bloodshe<l  and  devastation.  In  1511, 
die  knights  electcil  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, son  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach,  to 
the  office  of  grand  master,  with  a  view  of 
strengthening^  themselves.  In  1525,  the 
onler  was  abolished  entirely  in  Prussia, 
and  its  territory  was  converted  into  an 
hereditary  duchy,  under  prince  Albert  and 
his  male  descendants  or  brothcrB,  as  a  fief 
of  Poland.  The  republic  of  Pokmd  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
bv  the  treaty  of  Welau,  Sept.  19,  1657. 
I'owards  other  j)ower8,  and  especially 
Sweden,  the  great  elector  Frederic  Wil- 
liam (q.  V.)  also  maintained  a  respectable 
attitude.  His  son  Frederic  III  placed  the 
royal  crown  upon  his  head,  Jan.  18,  1701, 
as  Frederic  I,  thereby  elevating  Pninsia 
Projier  to  a  kingdom.  Vanity  probably 
led  him  to  take  tliis  step,  but,  under  hini, 
the  monarchy  increased  in  territory,  and  a 
desire  for  furtlier  increase— a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  scattered  condition  of 
its  component  jmrts — and  the  assumption 
of  a  station  which  required  augmented 
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power  to  support  it — became  an  early,  and, 
fit  may  be  said,  a  ruling  trait  of  Prussian 
policy,  and  the  desire  is  still  sUrong,  for 
the  original  motive  still  remains.  Fred- 
eric William  I  (q.  v.)  received  Stettin  in 
]  720,  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  and  also 
Prussian  Gueldres.  He  was  a  tyrannical 
soldier,  but  sagacious,  a  friend  of  justice 
when  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  caprices 
or  plan&  His  desire  to  keep  on  foot  a  stand- 
ing army  of  60,000  men,  led  him  to  the 
enlisting  of  foreigners.  He  was  frugal, 
and  under  him  began  the  system  so  much 
developed  by  Frederic  II,  of  makuig  the 
internal  government  as  much  as  possible  a 
machine.  His  love  of  justice  not  unfre- 
quently  led  him  to  infringe  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary.  Witli  many  re- 
sources which  waited  only  for  develope- 
meut,  Prussia  came  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
who  made  it  one  of  the  first  powers  of 
Europe.  Claims  upon  parts  of  Silesia 
were  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of 
that  province.  After  several  wars,  he  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  chief  (ran  of 
it  East  Friesland  was  united  with  Prus- 
sia *m  1743.  From  the  year  1763,  Fred- 
eric's chief  care  was  directed  to  the  inter- 
nal government,  almost  all  the  branches 
of  which  he  improved;  but  the  great 
number  of  troops  which  he  kept  on  foot 
induced  him  to  make  the  inci-ease  of  rev- 
enue the  chief  object  of  his  government, 
and  tlie  whole  system  of  internal  admin- 
istration WIS  regulated  >vitli  a  view  to 
make  it  a  productive  machine.  Square 
miles  and  population  were  then  the  meas- 
ure of  power  and  happiness  in  tlic  policy 
of  the  European  cabinets ;  the  iirat  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in  1772,  was  ihe  conse- 
quence ;  and,  from  that  time,  Prussia  sac- 
rificed Poland  to  Russia,  to  secure  its  aid 
as  an  ally  against  Austria.  The  monarchy 
was  almost  doubled  under  Frederic  the 
Great.  He  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic 
William  II,  a  territory  of  71, 070  squai^ 
miles,  with  5,800,000  inhabitants,  and  an 
army  of  220,000  men  (which,  however, 
consumed  almost  four  fifths  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  state),  and  a  treasure  of  50 
million  Prussian  dollars  (about  34  million 
Spanish).  Frederic  the  Great  had  no  true 
love  for  his  nation;  his  ruling  passions 
were  the  love  of  lame  and  of  jjower.  He 
I'egarded  tlie  Prussian  nation  iis  a  foreign 
general  regards  the  army  under  l>la  com- 
mand. More  than  any  otiier  prince  he 
undermined  the  German  empire,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  had  become  worse  than 
worthless.  He  separated  entirely  the 
army  and  the  citizens — a  system  whose 
natural  termination  was  the  punishment 


of  an  insolent  nobility  on  the  field  of  Jen. 
Under  his  government  mdustiy  was  »- 
couraged  ;  the  press  enjoyed  considenUe 
liberty ;  Frederic  was,  in  general,  a  k>rcr 
of  justice.  With  him  died  the  prindpli 
which  had  ^ven  motion  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  Mirabeau,  m  his  Hitiain  seoife^ 
calls  Prussia  pounitwrt  avant  wuduriU. 
His  successor,  Frederic  William  II,  was  a 
profligate  and  weak  roan  ;  the  coumiy 
was  badly  governed;  the  finances  ex- 
hausted, and  her  politics  became  waver- 
ing, because  Frederic  the  Great  had  ele- 
vated her  to  such  a  rank  among  the  Euro- 
pean states,  that  she  was  obliged  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  most  important 
fails  of  the  continent ;  but  after  she  bad 
lost  the  aid  of  his  genius,  she  had  not  wffi- 
cient  power  to  act  independendy.  Tbii 
wavering  character  continued  for  akN^ 
series  ot  years.  With  Frederic  the  Gnat, 
also,  or,  at  least,  under  him,  began  a  »• 
ffular  contradiction  in  Prussian  politiei. 
While  her  government  promotes 
great  liberality  the  diffusion  of  knowledfc, 
and  manitests  a  real  enthusiasm  for  bq- 
ence,  and  several  of  her  most  emiiKBt 
public  men  are  among  the  friends  of  fiee 
institutions,  yet  history  finds  her  sidiif 
with  Russia,  and,  of  late,  also,  with  Aot- 
tria,  all  three  opposing  with  a  vain  obib- 
nacy  the  irresistible  progress  of  libeny. 
At  Reichenbach  (q.  v.),  in  1790,  Pnnsa 
appeared  as  mediator  in  thepeace  wiik 
the  Porte,  and  in  Au^st,  1791,  became 
connected  again  with  the  court  of  Vieooa 
by  the  convention  of  Piluitz.  (q.  v.)  The 
profligate  extravagance  of  the  court  of 
Frederic  William  II  required  large  nip- 
plies  of  money  ;  and  Prussia  and  Rust 
seized  upon  the  remainder  of  Poland,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  putting  down  Jacobin- 
ism, altliough  Frederic  William  had  as- 
sented to  tlio  new  Polish  constitutioo  cf 
May  3, 1791.  The  cabinet,  which  ain^ 
rounded  die  imbecile  king,  was  witboot 
principle ;  it  took  possession  of  the  teni- 
tory  of  Nuremberg ;  it  share4l,  in  1793  asd 
1795,  in  the  partitions  of  Poland,  and 
made  a  secret  treaty  (August  5, 1796]  with 
France.  AAer  many  inconsistent  stefs 
caused  by  her  artificial  situation,  Pruan 
resolved  upon  tlie  maintenance  of  a  sthct 
neutrality,  Avhich,  in  the  state  of  £un>p0 
at  that  time,  wos  impossible.  In  leCSi 
France  occupied  Hanover.  In  1 805,  wbeo  a 
third  coalition  was  forming  against  FraiKt. 
Pnissia  wavered  more  Siaii  ever.  TV 
enif)eror  of  Russia,  Alexander,  appeared 
at  Berlin,  and  brought  about  the  conven- 
tion of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3, 1805;  but,  after  ibe 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  Prussia  sought  ix 
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and  concluded  with  France  the 
8  of  Doc.  15,  1805,  at  Vienna,  and 
t).  15, 1806,  at  Paris.  April  1, 1806, 
IS  obliged  to  occupy  Hanover,  and 
everely  reproached  by  Fox.  After 
eon  had  concluded  the  confederacy 

Rhine,  Prussia  thought  herself 
upon  to  form  a  counterpoise  against 
e ;  but  she  could  not  effect  a  confed- 
of  the  states  of  ^^ortbem  Germany, 
ensued,  and  a  single  battle — that  of 
3cL  14, 1806— disclosed  to  the  worid 
ttenness  of  the  system  of  Frederic 
eat  (to  rest  the  whole  power  of  the 
)n  the  army,  and  to  separate  the 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  citi- 
fy taking  for  soldiers  foreigne^^  and 
icers  noblemen  only,  whose  arro- 
has  never  been  surpassed,  and  had 
d  basis,  not  even  that  of  large  prop- 

The  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  9, 1807, 
id  Prussia  to  half  its  fonner  dimen- 
and  this  half  had  to  support  150,000 
b  soldiers  until  December,  1808, 
|wy  120  millions  of  francs ;  French 
ma  remained  in  the  fortresses  of 
I,  Kiistrin  and  Glogau.  The  minis- 
ti  Stein  (at  the  head  of  affiurs  since 
»,  1807,^  strove  to  regenerate  Prus- 
d,  though  he  was  a  most  uncom- 
una  eneniy  of  France,  established 
edict  of  Oct  9, 1807,  new  relations 
m  the  landlords  and  the  cultivatorE^ 
ntroduced  several  results  of  the 
\k  revolution.  The  peasants  were 
in  future  free,  and  might  become 
B  of  the  soil ;  and,  Nov.  19, 1806,  a 
ipal  constitution,  called  the  StAdU- 
^,  was  established,  by  which  the 
sr  Stem  seems  to  have  intended  to 
)  foundation  of  a  civil  spuit,  and  to 
the  slate  of  Prussia  to  the  spirit 
age.*  In  1808,  Stein  was  obhged 
e  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the 
Qtions  of  the  French.  June  6, 
laron  Hardenberg  was  placed  at  the 
f  the  government  as  state-chancel' 
lis  administration  is  a  most  impor- 
le  for  Prussia.  (See  Hardenberg.) 
ontinuance  of  French  oppression, 
I  of  weakening  Prussia,  strengthen- 
to  a  degree  which  would  have  been 
It  impossible.  Her  energy  broke 
mih  a  wondeHul  efiect  in  1813, 
the  king  called  on  ^  his  people"  to 
off  the  French  yoke.   The  nation 

t  BUtdUordnung  gives  the  cities  the  con- 
their  pecuniary  affairs,  and,  in  Moie 
i,  of  tbeir  police.  It  was  revised  in  1831, 
ended  to  cities  acquired  since  its  intro- 
.   It  does  not,  however,  coafer  much  real 


was  then  in  a  state  of  excitement,  which 
the'  government  gladly  made  use  of,  but 
did  not  understand,  or,  if  it  did  under- 
stand, labored  to  check  as  soon  as  the  oc- 
caaon  for  turning  it  to  profit  had  passed 
by.  We  have  given,  in  the  first  division, 
SUdigHcB^  &c.  of  Prussia,  the  increase 
which  this  monarchy  received  from  the 
Vienna  congress.  Its  political  smtion  is 
much  the  same  as  it  was  before  1806, 
though  Prussia  has  become  more  influen- 
tial than  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Fred- 
eric William  II,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  Austria  and  Russia,  and  instead  of 
rallying  round  her  the  constitutional  por- 
tion of  Germany,  and  making  herself  the 
champion  of  order  and  civil  liberty  in 
that  country,  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  the 
noble  opportunity,  and  joins  to  the  Itarba- 
rous  might  of  Russia  and  the  withering 
despotism  of  Austria  the  light  of  science 
and  civihzation,  and  thus,  in  case  of  a 
general  war,  virill  compel  the  constitu- 
tional states  of  Germany  again  to  join 
France. 

Mministrcdion  of  Justice  in  Prussia. 
At  the  head  of  it  is  the  minister  of  justice, 
whose  office  extends  to  the  organization 
of  the  whole  department,  all  the  appoiht- 
ments  in  the  same,  &c.,  and  to  decisions 
in  cases  unprovided  for,  and  the  remedy- 
ing of  what  appears  delective  or  contra- 
dictory by  the  authority  of  the  king. 
Under  him,  in  the  ancient  Prasnan  do- 
minions, are  the  hifh  courts  cft^lbe  coun- 
try (OberUmdtsgendUe);  under  tkese  the 
lower  courts,  particularly  the  inquisiiO' 
riots,  which  have  charge  of  criminal 
cases ;  the  country  and  town  courts ;  royal 
justice-offices,**  courts  of  the  mediatized 
princes,  counts  and  barons,  patrimonial 
courts ;  commissioners  of  justice  (advo- 
cates) and  notaries.  There  are  also  ec- 
clesiastical and  commercial  courts.  Since 
tlie  new  organization  of  justice  in  Prufl* 
sia,  it  has  always  been  the  plan  to  appoint, 
even  for  courts  of  the  first  instance,  sev- 
eral judses  with  collegiate  povrer,  for  all 
cases  where  the  question  is  one  of  real 
legal  investigation;  whereas,  in  former 
times,  in  Germany,  there  was  but  one 
judge  in  all  the  Courts  of  the  first  instance. 
The  same  principle  Hcs  at  the  foundation 
of  the  new  French  organization.  The 
judicial  system  in  Prussia  is  as  follows : — 
In  the  German  countries  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  the  Elbe  and  0<ler, 
including  East  Prussia,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  courts  of  the  firtt 
instance,  particularly  in  Silesia  and  West- 
phalia, on  account  of  the  many  lordships 
and  principaUties  which  have  independent 
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courts  of  tlie  first  instance :  some  of  them 
even  possess  courts  of  the  second  in- 
stance. In  the  Catholic  parts  of  the  coun- 
try there  are,  also,  die  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  the  archbisho[)S  and  bisliops.  The 
courts  of  the  second  instance  comprise 
sixteen  high  courts  of  tlic  country,  of 
which  the  one  at  Berlin  is  called  court  of 
the  chatnber  (Kcunmergerichi),  These  are 
permanent  courts,  and  all  the  time  in 
session.  Every  high  court  of  the  country 
is  divided  into  two  senates  (three  only  ex- 
cepted), of  which  the  second  forms  gen- 
erally the  court  of  ap|)eal,  and  at  the 
same  time  attends  to  affairs  of  guanlian- 
sliip,  &c.  The  division  into  senates  exists, 
also  for  crhninal  cases.  These  high 
courts  of  the  country  consist  of  330  pres- 
idents, counsellors  and  assessors  (all 
judges).  Above  them  stands  the  privy 
supreme  tribunal  at  Berlin,  as  a  court  of 
revision  for  important  cases.  Civil  cases, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom, 
pass  successively  through  three  courts, 
criminal  cases  through  two;  but  all  de- 
cisions in  important  criminal  cases  are 
sent  to  the  minister  of  justice,  and  gen- 
erally are  laid  by  him  before  the  Kammer- 
gericht  for  its  opinion.  For  the  conduct 
of  investi^tions  tiiere  is  a  division,  called 
Inquisitonat,  in  the  high  courts  of  the 
country.  This  organization  exists  in 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia, 
and  Juliers-Cleves-Berg.  B.  The  prov- 
ince of  Posen  had,  during  the  existence  of 
the  ducliy  of  Warsaw,  a  judicial  organiza- 
tion entirely  French,  which,  with  certain 
modifications,  has  been  retained  by  the 
ordinance  of  Feb.  9,  1817.  There  are  in 
that  i)rovince  thirty-one  courts  of  the  [leace, 
for  much  the  same  objects  as  the  French 
courts  of  this  sort,  namely,  to  efiect  com- 
promises, to  decide  in  actions  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts,  contracts  of  hire, 
hisults,  &c.  As  courts  of  the  second  in- 
stance for  cases  decided  by  the  justices  of 
tlie  peace,  and  of  the  first  instance  for  oth- 
er cases,  there  are  seven  "  country  courts" 
{Landgerichie),  corrt;spondin^  to  the 
French  trUninaux  de  premiere  instance.  In 
some  cases,  the  oral  pleading  has  been  re- 
tained in  civil  coses,  but  with  an  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  judge,  and  a  curtailing 
of  the  irregular  writing,  which  the  French 
j)rocess  jiennits  to  the  advocates.  (See 
Process,)  For  criminal  coses  there  are 
four  inquisitoriats,  entirely  in  tlie  Prussian 
form.  A  high  court  of  upfietd  at  Posen, 
yy'nh  two  |)residents  and  eight  counsellors 
(ju<l«;cs),  Ibnns  the  court  of  highest  in- 
stance in  all  coses.   The  first  appeal  is 


made  from  one  country  court  to  anote: 
80  that  these  courts  exerciae  mutually  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  each  odMr. 
1  he  hi^h  court  of  appeal  ia  not  merely  i 
court  of  cassation  (q.  vJ)^  but  goea  into  i 
consideration  of  the  whole  caae,  and  ^ 
cides  it  upon  the  merits.  The  courts  of  die 
peace  consist  of  a  judge  and  an  ammt 
(aasistant).   The  country  cotuts  compriK 
sixty-two  presidents,  directors,  couusellois 
and  assessors.    C.  In  the  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  the  FVencb  adniinisuitioa 
has  been  retained  entuvly,  as  well  in 
respect    to    the   organization   of  tfae  | 
courts  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  procxa. 
(Only  the  Eastern  Kheniah  part  of  tbr 
district  of  the  countiy  court  of  CobleBB  - 
has  the  Prussian  organization.)  Id  tlw  ^ 
province,  there  are  123  courts  of  the  peace:  ' 
Above  them  stand  six  country  coum,  wtt 
ninety-one  presidents,  counsel  lore  aiMl  «- 
sessors.    The  court  of  second  inttaoe^ 
(in  regard  to  courts  of  die  peace  the  tfairdi 
is  the  JEUienish  court  of  appeal,  with  nro  ' 
presidents,  twenty-six  counaellora,  and  tire  ' 
assessors.   There  are  in  tbeae  courts  ed-  \ 
lectively,  tliirty-diree  advocates  of  the  ' 
crown.  At  Aix-]a-Chauelle,CoblcDtz,  Co- 
logne, Crefeld,  Elberfeld  and  Treves  are  ' 
commercial  courts.   Appeala  of  nwwHiTif 
(q.  v.)^  to  the  court  of  caaaation  at  Ber- 
lin.   D.  The  principality  of  Neuictel 
and  Valingin  has  its  own  ancient  judicid 
system.    The  lower  judicud  autboritia 
are  the  mayors  and  castellans ;  the  higba 
are  two  sovereign  courts,  in  which  tbf 
governor  presides,  and  to  which  eacb 
estate  (nobility,  officers  and  conimuuitie^ 
sends  four  members.  The  supreme  tribu- 
nal at  Berlin  is  the  highest  court  of  jusore 
for  that  part  of  the  Prussian  inonarcbv.  is  ^ 
which  the  Prussian  judicial  system  fit- 
vails.  It  decides  only  as  the  highest  couR  r  ' 
of  ap))eai,  the  court  of  third  instance,  is  r  - 
couses  in  which  the  amount  in  dispute  t  r  - 
at  least  2000  German  doUara,  with  the  ei-  r 
ception  of  a  few  kinds  of  cases  wbirb  l^  I 
long  to  it,  without  regard  to  the  anioui  1;^ 
and  of  some  which  are  excepted  frwiiis  I — 
jurisdiction,  without  regiml  to  theanioiA  1^- 
It  acts  only  on  the  reports  carried  upw^  I 
from  the  lower  courts,  and,  wlienewfi  r 
disputed  fact  remains  to  be  scnknl  ikr  r*i* 
cause  is  sent  back  to  the  inferior  coun  j;  *- 
The  numerous  other  courts,  which  po«*  1." 
final  jurisdiction,  have  prevented  tlii^oi-  r-- 
bunol  from  contributing  so  much  to  gn'  T  ^■ 
completeness  and  uniformit}'  to  the  jofr  j  ^ - 
pnidence  of  the  country,  as  other  su|ien>'  l^"  -: 
tribunals  in  otlier  countries ;  for  pxan)|^  I  1 
the  {mrliament  of  Paris,  die  court  of  ctf*  1^'  ^ 
tion,  the  court  of  the  imperial  cbaw^  1^'  ■  ^ 
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>  Roman  rota,  &a  The  regulation  of 
»  judkial  system  has  hitherto  fiillen 
ndpaUy  to  the  minister  of  justice.  The 
ireme  tribunal,  in  the  year  1824,  con- 
ed of  a  president  (bearing  the  rank  of 
lister)  and  twenty  counsellors,  who 
re  chosen  from  the  most  distinguished 
mbers  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  all 
provinces.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
I  established,  in  1819,  for  the  adminis- 
ion  of  justice  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
Prussia,  a  court  of  revision  and  cas- 
on  at  Berlin.  For  the  grand  duchy  of 
iGSi  there  b  a  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
wsting  of  a  president  and  eight  coun- 
ois  at  Posen.  Swedish  Pomerania 
I  has  its  old  system  of  justice,  a  court 
five  members,  and  a  supreme  court  of 
leal,  composed  of  a  president  and  three 
imellors,  both  established  at  Greifswald. 
^VicMum  Code  (Mgemeines  Landrecht, 
t  iSy  universal  law  or  the  country,  called 
S  sonoetimeeL  by  foreigners,  Codex  Fri- 
leianui).  All  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 
mdenbure;  since  the  elector  Frederic 
lliam  of  jBrandenburff,  have  zealously 
keavored  to  improve  the  system  of  law 
I  legislation;  but  none  of  them  have 
lentood  so  thoroughly  the  real  wants 
the  people,  and  none  have  had  such 
ioess  as  king  Frederic  II,  who  was,  in  a 
•I  many  respects,  a  benefactor  to  his 
Mitnr.  ^  Immediately  aflcr  the  couclu- 
D  of  his  first  war,  he  gave  to  the  courts 
Dore  simple  and  efficient  constitution, 
e  minister  of  justice  (hiffh-chancellor), 
Buel  V.  Cocceji,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
po  a  Corpus  Juris  Fyidericianumj  in 
leh  the  Roman  law  was  brought  into  a 
iiral  order,  general  principles  laid  down 
I  cxmclusions  deduced,  all  subtleties 
I  fictions,  and  all  rules  not  applicable  to 
■ttUe  of  Germany,  excluded,  and  nil 
ibtful  laws  settled  (1st  part  1749,  2d 
1 1751).  But  this  essay  embraced  only 
amll  fMirt  of  the  svstein  of  law ;  and, 
bough  it  was  introduced  in  some  prov- 
still  the  proposed  end  was  not  yet 
nBHBd.  After  Cocceji's  death  (1755),  his 
MChutioD  of  the  courts  fell  into  disuse, 
d  the  design  of  making  a  new  code  of 
MB  was  for  the  time  mmdoned.  But, 
1780,  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
ntttr  Von  Carmer,  the  formation  of  a 
A  was  undertaken,  and  prosecuted  with 
*Miog  activity.  It  was  not  intended 
■lake  ao  entirely  new  code  of  laws,  but 
^pply  the  defects  of  the  existing  sys- 
^  The  Roman  law  was,  therefore, 
^  as  the  foundation  of  the  work.  To 
■I  passage  was  prefixed  the  place 
■oh  it  should  occupy  in  the  code,  or  the 


ground  on  which  it  was  rejected,  and 
whatever  the  new  institutions  made  neces- 
sary was  added  according  to  the  prevailing 
law.  This  code  was  published  from  1784 
to  1788,  in  six  parts.  The  opinions  of 
those  who  understood  the  subject  were 
requested,  and  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
commentaries  on  it ;  and  the  whole  was 
completed  in  June,  1791,  under  the  title 

General  Prussian  Code."  Some  slight 
faults  which  were  pointed  out  having  been 
corrected,  it  was  promulgated  June  1, 
1794,  under  the  title  JiUgemeinea  Land- 
recht.  The  work  has,  from  the  first,  held 
a  high  rank,  and  only  one  distinguislied 
voice  has  been  raised  against  it,  that  of 
John  George  Schlosser,  in  his  Five  Letters 
on  Legislation,  and  particulariy  on  the 
Plan  of  the  Prusman  Code  (Frankfort, 
1789—90, 2  parts)^  which,  on  the  whole, 
take  the  same  ifround  as  Von  Savigny 
has  lately  done  (Ueber  den  Bervf  unserer 
Zeil  tur  Geseizgebung,  Berlin,  1815),*  op- 
posing all  modem  codes.  The  reforms 
which  have  been  effected  since  1808  have 
neatly  added  to  its  value,  and  the  efforts 
for  its  improvement  are  still  continued. 
Among  the  commentaries  should  be  dis- 
tinguished F.  H.  von  Strombeck's  Supple- 
ment to  the  Genera]  Code  for  the  Prussian 
States  (Leipsic,  1824,  2  vohsX 

Prussia  Proper  includes  the  two  prov- 
inces of  East  and  West  Prussia.  East 
Prussia  is  mainly  made  up  of  the  former 
duchy  of  Prussia,  and  West  Prussia  is  a 
part  of  Poland,  which  was  taken  in  the 
partitions,  Konigsberg  is  the  capital  of 
East  Prussia.  Dantzic  and  Marienwerder 
are  the  most  important  places  of  West 
Prussia. 

Prussian  Blue.  (See  B/u«,  Prussian^ 
aud  Prussic  Acid.) 

Prussic  Acid,  or  IIydroctanic  Acid, 
is  procured  by  the  following  process: 
To  a  quantity  of  powdered  prussian  blue, 
diffused  in  boiling  water,  let  red  oxide  of 
mercury  be  added  in  successive  portions, 
till  the  blue  color  is  destroved.  Filter 
the  liquid,  and  concentrate  till  a  pellicle 

*  Thia  work  of  Mr.  von  Savigny,  whose  objec- 
tions against  the  aptitude  of  our  time,  not  to  make, 
but  to  compile  codes,  we  by  no  means  share,  nor 
even  consider  very  profound,  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  interesting,  as  misfat  have  been  expectea 
fi*om  tlie  reputation  of  the  author.  We  recom- 
mend its  perusal  with  reference  to  the  histwy  of 
the  code  liere  in  question.  It  sets  in  a  striking 
light  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  Prussian 
code  was  drawn  up,  in  which  respect  it  is  much 
distinguished  from  the  French  and  Austrian 
codes.  Savigny's  work  has  been  translated  imder 
the  title  On  Uie  Aptitude  of  the  present  Age  for 
Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  by  a  Barrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  (London). 
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appears  upon  its  surfiice.  On  cooling, 
crystals  of  prussiate  (or  cyanide)  of  mer- 
cury will  make  their  appearance.  These, 
after  dryuig,  arc  put  into  a  tubulated 
glass  retort,  to  the  beak  of  which  is 
adapted  a  horizontal  tube,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  fully  half  an  inch  wide  at  its 
middle  part.  The  first  third  part  next 
the  retort  is  filled  with  small  pieces  of 
white  marble,  the  rest  with  fused  muriate 
of  lime.  To  the  end  of  tliis  tube  is 
adapted  a  small  receiver,  which  is  un- 
niersed  m  a  freezing  mixture.  Pour  on 
the  ciy  stals  in  the  retort,  muriatic  acid  in 
rather  less  quantity  than  is  sufficient  to 
saturate  tire  oxide  of  mercury  which 
formed  them.  Apply  a  very  gentle  heat 
to  the  retort.  Prussic  acid  will  be  evolv- 
ed in  vapor,  and  will  condense  in  the 
tube.  Whatever  muriatic  acid  may  {)ass 
over  with  it  will  be  detained  by  the  mar- 
ble, while  the  water  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  nmriate  of  lime.  By  means  of  a 
moderate  heat  applied  to  tlie  tube,  the 
prussic  acid  may  be  maile  to  pass  suc- 
cessively along;  and,  afler  having  been 
left  some  time  m  contact  with  the  muri- 
ate of  lime,  may  be  driven  over  into  t)ie 
rect^iyer.  As  the  carbonic  acid,  evolved 
from  marble  by  the  muriatic,  is  apt  to  car- 
iT  off  some  of  the  prussic  acid,  care 
should  be  taken  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tillation of  this  mineral  acid.  Prussic 
acid,  thus  obtained,  has  the  following 
propenies:  it  is  a  colorless  liquid,  jws- 
scssinj?  a  strong  odor,  soniewliat  resem- 
bling that  of  peacli  blossoms;  and  the 
exhalation,  if  incautiously  inlialed,  may 
j)roduce  sickness  or  fainting.  Its  taste  is 
cooling  at  first,  then  hot,  asthenic  in  a 
liigh  degree,  and  a  true  poison.  Its  spe- 
cific irravitv,  at  44^°,  is  0.7058;  at  G4°, 
O.UM).  It 'boils  at  8U",  and  congeals  at 
about  11°,  becoming  crystallized  Avitli  the 
fibrous  form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The 
ci)l(l  which  it  jiroduces,  when  reduced 
into  va|>or,  even  at  the  temperature  of 
<>8%  is  sufficient  to  congeal  it.  Tliis  pho- 
noinrnon  is  ea'iily  produced  by  putting  a 
PUKill  drop  at  the  end  of  a  slip  of  pai)er, 
or  a  ghiss  tube.  Though  repeatedly  rec- 
tifir'd  on  pounded  marble,  it  retains  the 
]>r()perty  of  fi)ebiy  reddening  imper  tmged 
blue  with  litnuis.  The  red  color  disap- 
j)oars  as  the  acid  evai)orates.  The  A'apor 
of  prussic  acid  is  0.947(5.  It  Avas  analyz- 
ed by  Gay-Lussac  by  passing  it  through 
an  ignited  i>orcelain  tube,  containing 
coils  of  fine  iron  Avin*.  No  trace  of  oxy- 
inni  could  l)e  found  in  it.  The  result 
ivas  as  follows : — 


CariMD,  44S 

Nitrogoi,  5171 

Hydrogen,  ^ 

looT 

This  acid,  when  compffed  with  ockr 
animal  products,  is  distinguished  by  die 
^at  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  containa,  fajr 
Its  small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
total  absence  of  oxygen.    ^Vhen  tlui 
strong  acid  is  kept  in  well-ckMed  rtmk 
even  though  all  access  of  the  air  is  pn* 
vented,  it  sometimes  undergoes  decoiDpo> 
sition  in  less  than  one  hour.  Itlx^ 
by  assuming  a  reddish-brown  cokM',w&i:fc 
becomes  deeper  and   deeper,  until  « 
len^  it  deposits  a  carbonaceous  mam, 
which  gives  a  deep  color  to  both  adi 
and  water,  and  emits  an  odor  like  tfantf 
ammonia.   When  potassium  is  heatn)  ii 
prussic  acid  vapor,  mixed  with  hydio^ 
or  nitrogen,  there  is  absorption  witta 
inflammation,  and  the  metal  is  cooTOiBd 
into  a  gray,  spongy  substance, 
melts,  and  assumes  a  yellow  cok»r.  dap* 
posing  the  quantity  of  potassium  emptor- 
ed  capable  of  disengaging  from  wuer't 
volume  of  hydrogen  equal  to  50  pan^ 
we  find,  after  tli^  acdcn  of  the  potsMA 
that  the  gaseous  mixture  has  cxperieimd 
a  diminution  of  volume  amounting  id  50 
parts.    On  treating  this  mixture 
potash,  and  analyzing  the  residue  by  w- 
ygen,  we  lind  that  50  parts  of  hydrofa 
have  iHjen  pnMluced,  and,  coiisequentir, 
tliat  the  potassium  hasahsorlxHi  lOOptiv 
of  prussic  acid  vapor ;  for  there  is  a  dim- 
inution of  50  parts,  wliich  would  obvioQ*- 
ly  have  been  twice  as  great,  hod  not  5f 
parts  of  hydrogen  been  disengaged.  Thr 
yellow  matter  is  prussiate  of  potash,  prop- 
erly a  cyanide  of  ]x>tassiuni,  in  aualofT 
with  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  potasauia 
fonned  when  the  vapor  of  muriatic  asd 
hydriodic  acid  is  made  to  act  uyum 
siuiiL    The  Itasc  of  prussic  acid  tliw 
divested  of  its  hydrogen,  to  which  it  tmti 
its  acidifying  quality,  is  called  cyatu^ 
by  Gay-Lussac,  in  allusion  to  its  bt>inf  ibr 
basis  of  die  blue  color  of  iMnssian  bluf.  t 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  cyanide  ofmn- 
cury  in  a  small  glass  retort,  'it  soon  bW- 
ens,  aiul  melts  like  animal  manor,  at  tlit 
same  time  disengaging  the  cyanogen 
abundance.   This  substance,  which  ^ 
true  radical  of  the  acid  under  conskfertfioe. 
is  |X)ssessed  of  the  follo>ving  properties:  fc 
is  a  i>ennanendy  elastic  fluid,  of  a  rtiwf 
and  penetrating  odor,  and  a  density,  wltfc 
coinimred  ^vith  air,  of  1.8.    It  is  infltt)- 
mable,  and  bums  with  an  inteiu^lv  beiB- 
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imh  flame,  borderinff  on  purple. 
Its  of  nitrogen  29.654,  and  earfoon 
ind  is,  therefore,  a  bicarburet  of 
n.  Though  a  compound  body,  it 
emarkable  tendenor  to  combine 
tnentaiy  bodies.  Thus  it  is  capa- 
liting  with  the  simple  non-metaJ- 
ss,  and  evinces  a  stronff  attraction 
netals.  It  enters  into  direct  com- 
with  a  few  alkaline  bases  only, 
se  compounds  are  by  no  means 
int ;  hence  it  has  no  claim  to  be 
ed  as  an  acid.  To  return  to  the 
es  of  prussic  acid,  before  we  de- 
le  other  compounds  of  cyanogen, 
heated  in  prussic  acid,  yields  its 
to  the  cyanogen  of  the  acid  to 
yanuret  of  banum,  while  the  hy- 
>f  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
lite  to  form  water.  Potash  and 
bave  in  a  similar  manner,  as  re- 
heir  bases.  Prussic  acid  is  the 
lent  of  all  poisons.  When  a  rod 
nto  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
^e  of  an  animal,  death  ensues 
le  rod  can  be  withdrawn.  Doc- 
:endie  has,  however,  introduced 
D^ent  into  medicine.  He  found 
cial  against  phthisis  and  chronic 
.  His  formula  is  the  following: 
)  part  of  the  pure  prussic  acid 

of  water  by  weight.  To  tliis 
he  gives  the  name  of  medicinal 
icid.  Of  this  he  takes  1  groa,  or 
roy,  distilled  water  1  lb.,  or  7560 
e  sugar  li  oz.,  or  708|  grs.,  and, 
he  ingredients  well  together,  he 
ers  a  table-spoonful  every  mom- 
evening.  One  ten  thousandth  of 
icid  may  be  detected  in  water,  by 
tion  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
of  iron.  This  test,  though  deli- 
surpassed  by  another,  in  which 
is  used,  and  which  will  detect 
Dtv  thousandth  of  prussic  acid  in 
To  employ  it,  we  must  render 
lid  containing  the  pnissic  acid 
alkaline  with  potash,  add  a  few 
f  sulphate  of  copper,  and,  afler- 
iufficient  muriatic  acid  to  redis- 
B  excess  of  oxide  of  copper.  The 
ill  appear  more  or  less  milky,  ac- 
to  the  quantity  of  pnissic  acid 

Prussic  acid  is  formed  in  a  great 
:hemical  operations;  a.^  for  in- 
by  transmitting  ammoniacal  gas 
Ited  charcoal  contained  in  a  tube ; 
>y  heating  in  a  glass  tube,  closed 
nd,  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  ammo- 

oxalate  of  manganese.  Pnissic 
ists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
sculior  smell  of  bitter  almonds. 


peach  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  lauro^ 
ctarasuiy  and  of  other  vegetables,  is  owing 
to  this  substance.  Prussic  acid  is  often 
obtained  from  the  peach  and  apricot  ker- 
nels. The  bark  or  the  frunus  padus  con- 
tains much  of  it,  and  water  diciilled  from 
it  is  Capable  of  killing  animals.  Cyano- 
gen unites  with  oxvgen,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  compound  called  cyanifi  acid.  It 
consists  of^cyanogen  26  parts,  and  oxy^n 
16.  It  crvstalUzes  in  oblique  rhomboidai 
prisms,  which  are  colorless  and  transpa- 
rent, insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  ais- 
solved  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  the 
strong  acids.  Its  most  remaiieable  prop- 
erty is,  that  it  allows  of  being  boiled  with 
the  strong  acids  without  undergoing  de- 
composition or  change.  With  me  metal- 
lic oxides  it  forms  sfuts  that  do  not  deto- 
nate. The  cyanous  acid  contains  just  half 
as  much  oxvffen  as  the  cyanic,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  faciUty  with  which  it 
is  resolved  by  water  into  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  by  the  property  of  deto- 
nation, when  in  union  with  the  oxides  of 
mercury  and  silver.  It  is,  in  fiict,  the 
same  substance  as  the  fulminic  acid, 
which  is  essential  in  the  fulminating 
compounds  of  these  metals.  (See  fWint- 
nationj  and  Fulminaiing  SUver,  and  Mer- 
cury^  under  these  metals  respectively.) 
We  have  also  two  compounds  of  the  rad- 
ical of  prussic  acid  with  chlorine,  called 
the  chloride  of  cyanogen^  and  the  bichloride 
of  cyanogen,  TTie  former  of  these  is  solid 
at  0  of  Fahr.  Between  5°  and  10®  5^,  it  is 
hquid,  and  also  at  68°,  under  a  pressure 
of^four  atmospheres;  but,  at  the  common 
pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  a  colorless 
gas.  In  the  hquid  state,  it  is  as  limpid 
and  colorless  as  water.  It  has  a  very 
offensive  odor,  irritates  the  eyes,  and  is 
highly  injurious  to  animal  life.  It  con- 
sists of  36  parts  chlorine  and  26  of  cyanp- 
gen.  The  bichloride  of  cyanogen  con- 
tains twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  pre- 
ceding compound.  It  is  solid  at  common 
temperatures ;  at  284°  it  fuses,  and  boils 
at  374°.  Its  vajwr  is  acrid,  and  excites  a 
flow  of  tears,  and  is  injurious  to  life.  Its 
odor  is  similar  to  that  of  chlorine.  When 
boiled  in  water,  it  is  converted  into  muri- 
atic and  cyanic  acid.  There  is  a  com- 
pound of  iodine  and  cyanogen  of  some- 
what similar  properties.  It  has  a  caustic 
taste  and  a  penetrating  odor.  It  is  very 
volatile,  and  sustains  a  temperature  above 
212°,  without  decomposition.  Bromide  of 
cyanogen  has  also  been  formed,  and  re- 
sembles the  last  mentioned  compound. 
Cyanogen  fonns  an  acid  compound  by  a 
miion  with  hydrogen  and  iron.    It  is 
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neither  volatile  nor  poisonous  in  small 
quantities,  and  is  destitute  of  odor.  It  is 
ffradually  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the 
uffht,  forming  prussic  acid  and  prussian 
bfiie.  It  decomposes  some  salts  of  the 
more  powerful  acids:  peroxide  of  iron, 
for  example,  unites  with  it  in  pref«*rence 
to  sulphuric  acid,  unless  the  latter  is  con- 
centrated. As  this  acid  contains  no  oxy- 
gen, but  simply  consists  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen  and  metallic  iron,  the  name 
of  ferrureted  chyazic  acid  (chyazic,  from 
the  initials  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  azote) 
has  been  proposed ;  but  the  term  ferro- 
cuanic  acid  is  more  generally  employed. 
Of  the  salts  formed  by  this  acid,  the  most 
important  in  chemistry  is  the  ferrocyanaie 
of  potash  (formerly  called  the  vrusswit  of 
potash).  It  is  transparent,  ana  of  a  beau- 
tiful lemon  yellow  color.  In  laree  crys- 
tals, it  po^sses  a  certain  kind  of  tough- 
ness, and  in  tliin  scales,  a  degree  of  eks- 
ticity.  Its  solution  is  not  affected  by 
alkalies,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  cdmost  all 
the  salts  of  ^e  permanent  metals.  The 
following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  col- 
ors of  the  metaUic  precipitates  thus  ob- 
tained:— 


I  of  Give  a 

Manganese  White  precipitate. 

Protoxide  of  iron.  .  Copious  wliite. 
Deutoxide  of  iron  .  Copious  clear  blue. 
Tritoxide  of  iron  .  .  Copious  dark  blue. 

Tin  Wliite. 

Zinc   " 

Antimony   « 

Uranium  Blood  red. 

Cerium  White. 

Cobalt  Grass  green. 

Titanium  Green. 

Bismuth  White. 

Protoxide  of  copper  ** 
Deutoxide  of  copper  Crimson  broAvn. 

Nickel  Apple  green. 

Lead  White. 

Deutoxide  of  mer- 
cury 

Silver  \     "     .  P^'»? 

(    blue  m  the  air. 

Palladium  Olive. 

Rhodium,  platiiia  ) 

and  gold  \ 

Iron,  thouffh  contained  in  the  ferrocyanic 
acid  and  nil  its  saiti*,  cannot  l)e  detected 
in  them  by  the  usual  tests  of  iron ;  for  the 
li(|uid  tests  are  fitted  only  for  detecting 
oxide  of  iron  as  existing  in  a  salt,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  indicate 
tlie  presence  of  metallic  iron,  while  form- 
ing one  of  ilie  elements  of  an  acid.  The 


beautiful  dye,  called  pruMsian  Uue,i8  a  fr- 
rocycmaU  i^f  the  peroxide  of  inm,  and  ii 
always  formed  when  ferrocyanic  and«r 
its  salts  are  mixed  in  a  solutioa  wnk  i 
persalt  of  iron.  The  usual  mode  of  mi- 
ufiicture  ia  by  mixinf  together  one  pvt 
of  the  ferrocyaoate  of  pot^h,  one  put  of 
copperas  and  four  of  alum,  each  prerioQ»> 
ly  dissolved  in  water.  PniSBian  bloe, 
mingled  with  more  or  leas  alumine,  im- 
cipitates.  It  is  afterwards  dried  on  cut 
stones  in  a  stove.  The  feriocyaDiie  of 
potash  employed  in  the  process  is  pnpv* 
ed  by  heating  to  redness  dried  Uooicr 
other  animal  matters,  with  an  equal  wdj^ 
of  pearlash,  until  the  mixture  has  wcqm- 
ed  a  pasty  consistence.  The  suiphocwm 
add  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen,  sulpfasr 
and  hydrogen.  Cvanogen  forms  tn 
compounds  with  sulphur  alone,  and  m 
with  selenium. 

Pruth  ;  a  river  of  Europe,  which  ras 
in  Galicia,  in  the  Carpathian  raoimtuHL 
and  empties  into  the  Danube  bekiw& 
lacz.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  betweci 
Russia  and  the  Porte  (May  6, 1812),  ife 
Pruth,  from  its  entrance  into  Mokkni^ 
was  recognised  as  the  boundary  of  ik 
two  empires,  and  all  that  part  of  HoUnii 
lying  on  the  left  bank,  was  ceded  toRe- 
sia.  In  1711,  Peter  the  Great  (see  Pderh 
afler  three  days'  disadvantageous  fighilBf 
on  the  Prudi,  was  surroiimled  by  ik 
Turkish  forces,  and  extricated  only  br  i 
treaty,  concluded  through  the  prudfocr 
and  promptitude  of  the  enipreav  (See 
Catharine  /.)  By  the  treaty  of  Adrac- 
ople  (September,  18*21))  it  was  stipubwi 
that  the  Pnitb  should  continue  tofonnibe 
boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish territories. 

Prynne,  William,  a  learnc<l  bwyrraHi 
antiquary,  was  born  at   Swanswirt  ■  Ik 
Somersetshire,  in  1600,  and  was  placed « 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  rnksgnrf- 
uated  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1620.   Ue  ibfi 
removed  to  Lincoln's-inn  to  study  tlie  1m 
and  became  barrister,  bencher,  and  redtf 
of  that  society.    His  attendance  upon  (k 
lectures  of  doctor  Preston,  a  distiogui^ 
Puritan,  strongly  attached  hint  to 
sect,  and  he  began  to  write  as  enrirs 
1627,  attacking  the  drinking  of  bciiiH 
love- locks,  )>o|)ery,   and  ArmiaitMA 
which  he  deemed  the  enormities  of  Ac 
ago.    In  1632,  he  fniblished  his  ^ 
against  theatrical  exhibitions,  entitN 
triO'Mastix ;  which,  altliou^ h  licemtt'  if 
archbishop  Abbot*s  chaplain,  yet,  in cflj 
sequence  of  some  reflections  upon  kom 
actors,  that  were  construed  to  be  lerfW 
at  tlio  queen  (who  had  acted  in  a  p^M* 
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rthepubli^tion  of  the  work),  brought 
rsecutiop  upon  the  author ^n  the  star- 
Tiber,  wbich  condemned  him  to  a  fine 
^5000,  to  be  expelled  the  university  of 
3rd  and  Lincoln's-inn,  to  be  degraded 
I  his  profession  of  the  law,  to  stand 
e  in  the  pillory,  losuig  an  ear  each 
,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  life, 
ine  continued  writing  against  prelacy 
risen ;  until,  for  a  virulent  piece,  en- 
I  News  from  Ipswich,  he  was  again 
snced  by  the  star-chamber  to  a  fine 
)50(K),  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his 
in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in 
cheek  witii  the  letters  S.  L.  (seditious 
lerl  This  sentence  was  also  execut- 
tnd  he  was  removed  for  imprisonment 
yaeruarvon  castle,  and  afterwanis  to 
•land  of  Jersey.  His  spirit  was  not, 
ever,  to  be  subdued,  and  he  continued 
mte  until  the  meeting  of  i>arliament 
\40^  when,  being  chosen  representa- 
fbr  Newport  in  Cornwall,  the  house 
ommons  issued  an  order  for  his  re- 
u  He  entered  London,  widi  other 
irers,  in  triumphant  i)roces8ion,  and 
ioD^  the  commons  for  damages 
Dflt  his  prosecutors.  On  the  impeach- 
t  of  Laud,  he  was  employed  as  chief 
oger  of  the  prosecution,  and,  when 
parliament  became  victorious,  was 
noted  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  uni- 
ity  of  Oxford,  where  he  labored  strcn- 
ily  to  advance  the  cause  of  Presbyte- 
KJi.  He  warmly  opfwsed  the  Inde- 
lents  when  they  acquired  ascendency, 
iMpd  all  his  influence  to  produce  an 
mmodation  witli  the  king,  being  one 
le  members  who  were  excluded  and 
ifloned  on  that  account  With  the 
r  excluded  members,  he  resumed  his 
in  1659,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal 
he  restoration,  that  ^neral  Monk  was 
ped  to  check  his  imfietuosity.  He 
n  the  healing  parliament  as  member 
Batbf  and  on  the  restoration  was  ap- 
ted  to  the  oflSce  of  chief  keeper  of 
records  in  the  Tower.  He  occupied 
ttter  years  in  writings  connected  %vith 
iffioe  in  the  Tower,  and  finishe<i  his 
at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's-iun,  in 
It  Prynne  was  a  man  of  extensive 
line  and  indefatizable  industry,  but 
tedfemus  and  judgment  His  works, 
fb\cn  Wood  has  given  a  caudogue, 
UDt  to  40  volumes,  folio  and  quarto, 
hoA  valuable  of  which  is  his  Collection 
k«eordi  (3  vols.,  folio). 
RTTAifvuir;  the  building  in  Athens, 
'hfch  the  Prytancs  (those  senators  who 
Ided  flB'tum)  lield  their  meetings,  and 
I  at  the  public  expense  during  the 
3U  X.  31 


thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  of  their  pre^ 
idency.  The  liberty  of  eating  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  was  one  of  tlie  highest  marks  of 
honor,  and  was  conferred  only  on  those  f 
who  had  done  important  service  to  the 
state.  Napoleon  established  a  school  in  Par- 
is under  the  name  of  the  prytan^e,  ui  which 
some  hundreds  oficliolars  were  educated, 
mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  They 
were  educated  together  until  they  were 
twelve  years  old,  when  they  were  trained 
for  civil  affairs  (for  which  there  were  five 
professors),  or  for  the  military  service  (for 
which  there  were  three  professors).  .At 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  they  left  this  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
education  in  other  seminaries. 

Psalm;  in' general,  u  song;  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  a  sacred  song  (from  the  Greek 
i^a>X«i',  to  play  on  a  stringed  instrument, 
to  sing).  Psalm  is  used  particularly  to  de- 
note the  sacred  songs  which  are  contained 
in  the  collection  of  religious  lyric  poems 
in  the  Old  Testament  They  are  mostly 
of  the  time  of  David,  or  of  a  later  period, 
one  only,  perlwms  (the  90th,  the  psalm  of 
Moses),  being  of  more  ancient  date.  (See 
Hthrcxo  Literature. )  David,  who  arranged 
the  temple  music,  not  only  appointed  from 
the  Levitos  k  considerable  number  of 
singers  and  musicians,  but  also  composed 
for  the  divine  w^orsliip  sacred  songs,  which 
sen  ed  as  a  model  for  many  otliers.  Sev- 
eral of  tlie  |)sahns  that  bear  his  name  are 
not,  indeed,  written  by  him,  but  only 
composed  in  his  manner,  and  therefore 
calM  by  his  name.  Seventy-one,  m 
particular,  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  some, 
even  of  these,  are  evidently  of  a  later 
date.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  contents 
and  st>'le  bf  some  which  do  not  bear  his 
name,  Qnd  the  superscriptions  of  which 
have,  ])erhaps,  been  lost,  show  him  to 
have  lieen  the  author.  To  his  times  be- 
long most  of  the  psalms  attributed  to 
Asapli,  Heman,  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun. 
Twelve  psalms  bear  Asaph's  name,  of 
which  several  show  traces  of  a  later  origin. 
Asaf)h,  son  of  Berachiah,  was  a  Levitc,  and 
(1  Chroru  xvi,5)  the  first  of  the  chief  musi- 
cians appointed  by  David  for  the  divine 
worship.  The  name  of  Heman  is  attached 
to  one  only  (die  88th  psalm).  Heman,  sur- 
named  tlie  Ezrahite^  seems  to  have  lieen 
a  Levite,  and  is  named  amonff  the  chief 
singers  of  David.  Some  of  tne  Psalms 
were  composed  by  Solomon,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (iv,  33) 
wrote  *^a  thousand  and  five  sonss,"  but 
whose  name  is  affixed,  in  our  collection, 
to  two  only  (the  TUi.*  and  127th),  and  of 
these  the  first  seems  rither  to  have  been 
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mitten  for  Solomon  than  by  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  others,  of  un- 
known authors,  may  be  his ;  several  are 
at  least  of  his  time,  and  refer  to  events 
of  his  reign — the  consecration  of  the  tem- 
ple, &c.  Tlie  opinion  that  some  psalms 
are  of  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  written  by 
the  prophet  himself^  is  supported  by  no 
historical  testimony,  but  is  not  improbable. 
Most  of  those  by  unknown  authors  seem  to 
be  of  later  date ;  some  fe  wapparently  belong 
to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Solomon,  several  to  the  mournful 
days  ot  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  of 
the  return,  especially  those  headed  "for 
the  sous  of  Korah,"  most  of  which  are 
probably  l>y  the  same  author.  Of  later 
date,  also,  are  probably  those  called  "  songs 
of  the  degrees,"  which  some  have  referred 
to  the  return  from  Babylon,  others  to  tlie 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  and  which  others  supoose  to  have 
\ieen  sung  on  the  steps  of  tlie  temple.  Fi- 
nally, a  few  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  psalms  of  David,  wheth- 
er actually  composed  by  him,  or  merely  of 
his  time,  probably  constituted  on  earlier 
collection,  which  extended  to  the  72d. 
Those  which  follow  an>,  for  the  most  part, 
more  modem.  Our  collection  consists 
of  150  i)salnt8,  but  the  manuscripts  are  not 
all  numbered  alike.  The  Septuogiut  and 
Vulgate  unite  the  9th  and  10th,  and  the 
]04m  and  105th,  while  they  divide  the 
llCth  and  the  147th  into  two,  so  that  their 
number  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  tlie  English  translation.  The  Maso- 
rites,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  divided 
tlie  whole  collection  into  five  books. 
The  Psalms  are  lyric  poems,  chiefly  odes, 
and  didactic,  elegiac  or  idyllic.  (See 
IiOWth*s  Hebrew  Poetry,)  Most  of  them 
are  in  the  form  of  prayer,  or  begin  or  end 
with  jwayer;  ana,  whether  they  utter 
complaint,  lamentation  or  consolation,  ore 
expressive  of  the  deepest  trust  in  God. 
Their  morality  is  pure,  except  in  some  of 
David's  martial  or  triumphal  songs,  or 
songs  of  lamentation,  in  which  we  And 
expressions  of  hate,  cruelty,  and  national 
pride.  But  they  are  all  truly  national,  and 
most  of  tliem  of  a  pure  religious  tone. 
They  are  among  the  highest  and  sublimest 
efforts  of  jjoetry ;  and  the  holy  light  of 
revelation,  the  inspiring  belief  in  the  eter- 
nal true  God,  sjjreads  over  them  a  bright 
splendor,  and  fills  them  with  deep  fervor. 
They  must  not  be  compared  with  tlie 
other  lyric  productions  of  the  ancient 
world;  they  are  altogether  the  peculiar 
growtli  of  the  holy  land,  where  the  voice 
of  revelatioii  resounded  most  loudly,  and 


vras  preserved  the  most  parely.  M«| 
of  their  allusions  are  historical,  and  mus 
be  explained  by  histoiy ;  but  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  attempt  to  explain  vwerj 
thing  historically ;  mnce  it  is  evident  thi 
much  is  meliphorica],  some,  though  i 
smaller  portion,  aUegoru»],  and  much  pro- 
phetical, referring  to  the  future,  ntlKr 
tiian  to  the  past  Some,  on  account  of 
their  local  allusions,  are  less  instructive  to 
us ;  but  most  of  them  are  rich  in  enooiv- 
agement,  consolation^  filial  trust,  jo^ 
confidence  in  God,  evidences  of  bumibf 
and  patience,  and  are  well  adaiited  ibrtbe 
sacred  sougs  of  Christians.  It  msy  be 
added  that  the  collectiou  in  the  Oki  Toi- 
tameut  by  no  means  contains  the  wkk 
treasure  of  Hebrew  pealma.  Not  only 
are  the  songs  of  Solomon  lost,  but  there 
are  many  otliers  mentioned  in  the  OU 
Testament  which  are  not  iu  our 
collection. 

Psalm AXAZAR,  George,  the 
name  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  is  chieAr 
known  as  a  literary  impostor.   He  m 
bom  of  Catholic  parents^  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  1679.  His  mother,  being  abu- 
doned  by  her  husband,  sent  her  too  li 
a  school  kept  bv  Franciscan  fiiais ;  tai 
he  wos  aflerwards  placed  in  a  college  of 
the  Jesuits.   He  tlicn  studied  among  tbe 
Dominicans,  and  having  finished  hii  eAh 
cation,  acted  as  a  private  tutor.  Leaviif 
his  situation,  he  engaged  in  seTerol  aJfct- 
turcs ;  and,  at  lengtli,  haTing  stolen  fioa 
a  church,  where  it  had  be^  dedicaiedii 
the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  he  roved  about  ii 
that  character,  subsisting  on  charity,  ft 
afterwards  became  a  common  vagM 
and  then  servant  to  the  keeper  of  a  taven^ 
whose  house  he  left  clandestinely,  and,  ff- 
uewing  his  wandering  mode  of  life, 
conceived  the  project  of  professiDg  biS' 
self  to  be  a  Japanese  conTert  to  ChrifdP- 
ity,  who  had  found  his  way  to  Eutm 
As  he  did  not  find  this  scheme  verypioii' 
able,  he  adopted  the  character  of  a  boeiba 
native  of  tlie  island  of  Formosa,  and,  '* 
order  to  support  his  pretensions,  he  ctf* 
trived  a  new  language,  which  he  cdki 
tlie  Fomtoaaru   At  this  time  he  been* 
acquainted  with  a  clerg)'man  named  b* 
nes,  who,  conceiving  he  could  tun  ib> 
im[M)etureto  good  account,  persuaded  if 

Ereteuded  Fonnosan  to  sufler  hiinerif  ^ 
e  converted  to  the  church  of  Eo|hi'* 
and  the  clergyman  and  his  new  dieeipk 
went  to  LfOndon,  where  the  latter 
sented  to  bishop  Compton  and  odm*' 
the  former  was  rewarded  for  his  teal 
church  preferment.  PsaloisDaiarl^ 
the  effinontery  to  translate  the  Ch*" 
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nioto  his  newly-inTented  For- 
Acuage;  and  he  publislied  a 
f  Formosa  (1704),  which  passed 
several  editions.  In  the  mean 
ras  sent  to  study  at  Oxford  ;  and 
ersy  was  carried  on  between  iiis 
Qd  doctor  Halicy,  doctor  Mead, 
B  other  less  credulous  persons, 
sed  to  admit  his  pretensions, 
isture  at  length  became  clearly 
;  and  the  culprit,  deserted  by 
9m  he  had  deceived,  was  obliged 
I  the  exercise  of  his  titeraiy  auil- 
is  support  He  settled  in  Lon- 
)Te  he  resided  manv  years,  and 
oyed  by  the  booksellers,  paiticu- 
tbe  former  part  of  the  Uni- 
istonr,  published  in  1747.  To- 
e  close  of  his  life,  he  drew 
tobiographical  Memoir,  in  which 
asses  much  contrition  for  the 
IS  which  he  had  allowed  him- 
ractise.   His  death  took  place 

>DT ;  the  art  of  writing,  or  com- 
livine  hymns,  or  songs.  The 
ion  and  performance  of  psahmody 
to  have  been  practised  and  en- 

in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
iDtries,  long  before  it  was  intro- 
o  England.  Most  of  the  old  mel- 
vsung  in  the  service  of  the  paro- 
uches  were  set  by  German  mu- 
ind  it  seems  highly  probable, 
that  can  be  coUected  on  the  sub- 
the  practice  of  psalmody  had  its 
Geraiany.  It  does  not,  howev- 
r  that  even  in  that  country  it  at 
led  admission  into  public  wor- 
t  it  was  a  long  time  confined  to 
evotion,  especially  amonff  the 
.  Luther,  who  was  a  good  mu- 
knowQ  to  have  regularly  prac- 
Jmody  with  his  friends  every 
liter  supper,  and  is  by  some  sup- 
have  been  the  author  of  the  ex- 
lelody  of  the  100th  psalm.  The 
UshKrersion  of  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
fa  took  place  soon  after  that  of 
cb,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
III,  by  Thomas  Stembold  (q.  v.), 
*  the  robes  to  that  monarch,  and 
pkio^  a  schoolmaster,  assisted  b^ 

Whittynffham,  an  English  di- 
onaderabie  learning.  Soon  after 
lication  of  this  version,  vocal 
f  was  introduced  into  the  church 
lod  various  musical  nuinuals  ap- 
ir  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its 

sk;  a  collection  of  the  Psalms 
Im>  a  large  cbaplet  or  rosary,  con- 


sisting of  150  beads,  the  number  of  the 
Psaluis  in  the  Psalter. 

Psaltery,  or  Psaltzrioii  ;  a  strinj^ 
instrument  much  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  by  them  called  tuheL  We 
know  but  little  of  the  ancient  form  of  tbia 
instrument,  but  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  resembled  that  of  our  harp.  The 
psaltery  now  in  use  is  a  flat  instrument,  in 
the  form  of  a  trapezium,  or  a  triangle 
truncated  at  top.  It  b  strung  with  thir- 
teen wire  cords,  tun^  in  unisons,  or  oc- 
taves, and  mounted  on  two  bridges.  It 
is  performed  with  a  plectrum,  whence  it 
is  usually  ranked  among  the  instruments 
of  percussion. 
PsAMMETicus.  (See  Egypt) 
PsARA,  or  Ipsara  (Psyra);  an  island 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  seven  miles 
north-west  of  Scio,  about  five  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  rock,  thinly 
covered  in  some  places  with  a  veffetable 
mould.  The  population  is  about  400.  It 
was  settled  about  a  century  ago,  b^  a  Uttle 
band  of  Greeks,  who  fled  thither  to 
escape  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  supported 
themselves  by  fishing.  In  1824,  it  waa 
taken  by  the  Turks ;  600  Psariotes,  the 
sole  remnant  of  a  population  of  .6000, 
which  had  perished  under  the  Turkish 
scvnietar,  after  defending  themselvea  for 
a  lonff  time,  in  a  mountain-fortress  of  the 
island,  buried  themselves  beneath  ita 
ruins. 

PsEUDO  (from  the  Greek  if <va<K,  a  false- 
hood) ;  a  term  or  particle  prefixed  to 
names  and  words,  to  denote  any  thing 
spurious  and  false.  Thus  we  call  any 
thing  which  has  a  false  name,  as  a  book 
written  under  a  feigned  name,  paeudony' 
mow,  (See  Anonymous,)  Pseudo-Smerdu^ 
the  false  Smerdia  (See  PersieL) 
Pseudo-Demetrius.  (See  Rusaiiu) 
Pseudo-Isidore.  (See  hidort^  Dtcre- 
iaUy  and  Popes,) 

'  PsTCHE,  the  twofold  agnification  of 
whose  name  (^vx^i,  the  soul,  and  abutter-' 
fly)  added  much  to  the  eflect  of  the  beau- 
tiful allegory  respecting  her,  waa  the 
daughter  of  Sol  and  Constancy.  Apul^ 
us  (q.  y.\  makes  her  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  ana  relates  herhistoiy  thMa:  Psyche, 
whose  two  elder  sisters  were  of  moderate 
beauty,  was  so  lovely,  that  she  waa  taken 
for  Venus  herself,  and  men  dared  only  to 
adore  her  as  a  goddess,  not  to  love  her. 
This  excited  the  iealousy  of  Venus,  who, 
to  revenge  herself^  ordered  Cupid  to  in- 
spire her  with  love  for  some  contemptible 
wretch.  But  Cupid  fell  in  k>ve  with  her 
himsel£   Meanwhile,  her  fiither  dealriiig 
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to  see  his  daughter  married,  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  which  commanded  that 
Psyche  should  be  conveyed,  with  funeral 
rites,  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 
there  be  left,  for  she  was  destined  to  be  the 
bride  of  a  destructive  monster,  in  the  form 
of  a  dragon,  feared  by  gods  and  men. 
With  sorrow  was  the  oracle  obeyed,  and 
Psyche  was  lefl  alone  on  the  desert  rock, 
when  suddenly  Zephyr  hovers  around 
her,  gendy  raises  and  transports  her  to  a 
beautiful  palace  of  the  god  of  love,  who 
visits  her  every  night,  unseen  and  un- 
known, leaving  her  again  at  the  approach 
of  day.  Perfect  happiness  would  have 
been  the  lot  of  Psyche,  if,  obedient  to  the 
warning  of  her  lover,  she  had  never  been 
curious  to  know  him  better.  But  by 
the  artifices  of  her  jealous  sisters,  whom 
she  had  admitted  to  visit  her,  contrary  to 
the  commands  of  Cupid,  she  was  per- 
suaded that  she  held  a  monster  in  her 
arms,  and  curiosity  triumphed.  As  he 
slept,  she  entered  with  a  lamp  to  examine 
him,  and  discovered  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  gods ;  in  her  ioy  and  astonishment, 
she  let  a  drop  of  the  heated  oil  fall  upon 
his  shoulders.  Cupid  awoke,  and,  having 
reproached  the  astonished  Psyche  for  her 
suspicions,  fled.  After  having  tried  in 
vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  river,  she 
wandered,  inconsolable,  to  all  the  temples, 
seeking  every  where  her  beloved,  till  she 
came  to  the  temple  of  Venus.   Here  be- 

gan  her  severest  sufferings.  Vcuus  kept 
or  near  her  person,  treated  her  as  a  slave, 
and  imposed  upon  her  the  severest  and 
most  trying  tasks.  Psyche  would  have 
sunk  under  the  burden,  had  not  Cupid, 
who  still  tenderly  loved  her,  secretly  assist- 
ed her  in  her  labors.  But  in  the  lust  dan- 
gerous task  imposed  upon  her,  to  descend 
to  the  realm  of  shadows,  and  bring  away 
Proserpine's  box  of  cosmetics,  she  almost 
perished.  She  succeeded,  indeed,  in  the 
adventure;  but,  having  opened  the  box,  a 
deadly  vapor  issued  from  it,  and  she  sunk 
lifeless  to  the  earth.  Cupid  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  touch  of  his  arrow  re- 
stored her  to  life.  Venus  was  finally  rec- 
onciled ;  by  Jupiter's  command  Psyche 
became  immortal,  and  was  for  ever  united 
with  her  beloved.  Her  mamage  was  cel- 
.ebrated  with  great  festivities,  but  her  en- 
vious sisters  threw  themselves  from  a 
precipice.  Raphael  has  given  a  most 
oeautiful  representation  of  the  marriage, 
in  the  Famesina  at  Rome. 

Psychology  (from  v;i'X'7,  the  soul,  and 
Xuyos,  doctrine) ;  the  science  of  the  soul, 
or  the  spiritual  principle  in  man.  The 
object  of  this  science  is  to  teach  the  laws 


and  relations  of  the  changes  and 
ena  which  take  place  in  the  mi 
the  intellectual  operations ;  or  tc 
causes  of  these  phenomena,  aj 
cover  the^nature  of  tlie  mind  &i 
tions  to  tlie  universe ;  or,  in  aho 
of  the  mind,  either  as  it  manii 
or  as  it  is  in  itself.  Investigati 
latter  class,  which  have  for  xh 
that  which  cannot  be  discovered 
vation,  constitute  metaphysical 
scendental  psychology ;  while 
the  former  class,  in  which  the 
comes  a  subject  of  observation, 
empirical  or  experimental  pi 
Empirical  iwycholo^  may,  th< 
defined  fo  be  the  scientifically  < 
observation  of  the  0|>erations  an 
of  the  human  soul.  As  a  sciei 
eludes  all  tlie  phenomena  of 
lectual  activity ;  as  the  science  o 
it  forms  a  part  of  anthropolo^ 
psychological  anthropology,  in  ( 
from  physiology,  or  physiologia 
pology.  It  takes  for  granted  tl 
tioo  of  the  spiritual  substance  | 
self)  from  the  body,  as  a  matte 
sciousness,  and  does  not  therefoi 
to  explain  it  It  treats  of  the 
deed,  in  its  ofierations,  and  in  » 
is  connected  with  the  body,  bul 
the  mere  physical  phenomcni 
more  strictly  than  logic,  an  intra 
intellectual  philosophy,  since  lo 
only  of  the  laws  of  reason.  \i 
veloi>ement  of  the  lumvan  mind 
from  the  {larticular  to  the  gen 
pirical  psychology  is  the  most  p 
troduction  to  speculative  ])hiloec 
more  so,  as  it  makes  us  acquaii 
the  spiritual  instrument  which  p 
employs.  In  this  course  of  uiv< 
the  subject  of  attention  is  merelj 
which  every  one  is  conscious,  ai 
therefore,  are  intelligible  by  all 
which  a  distinct  and  connected  ^ 
prevent  many  errors  in  (ihilosopb 
ulaiion.  Again,  empirical  ps}C 
applied  philosoohv ;  for  it  must 
employ  the  phiIosophic4il  fomi 
disposition  and  explanation  of 
also  certain  metaphysical  no^ 
power,  cause,  &c.),  and  requires 
sophical  spirit  to  give  it  the  char 
science  ;  and  it  is  thus  distii)giii:& 
a  mere  natural  history  of  the  i 
develoi)ement  of  which  is  prior 
of  time.  The  latter  merely  m 
facts  in  their  natural  order,  wh 
chology  presents  them  in  their  con 
and  according  lo  the  laws  which 
then) ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  that 
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ied  philosophy  which  teaches  the  or- 
Eation  of  the  human  soul,  according 
le  external  manifestations  of  its  in- 
l  experience  (consciousness).^  (See 
Wfphff  and  Meiaphysies,) 
rouMAic  Ststeh.  (S^e  Syaitm  of 
Tnwene.) 

*OLEMAis.  (See  •^cre,) 
roLXMT ;  tlie  common  name  of  thir- 
Greco-Egyptian  kings,  who  reigned 
^pt,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  till 
»me  a  Roman  province  (about  290 
i).  They  are  more  properly  called 
de$  (since  they  did  not  all  bear  the 
I  of  Ptolemy),  from  Lagus,  the  found- 
'  the  dynasty.  1.  Ptolemaeus  Lagi 
SOD  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian ;  in 
7,  the  son  of  Philip),  called  also  Soter, 
Savior  (by  the  Rhodians,  on  account 
e  assistance  which  he  rendered  them), 
U  governor  of  £gypt,  reigned  thirty- 
years,  and  died  B.  C.  He  em- 
itted Alexandria,  and  founded  the  li- 
f  in  that  city.  His  son  and  successor, 
tolemy  II  (Philadelphus),  a  magnifi- 
prince,  is  said  to  have  founded  Ptole- 
and  several  cities,  and  to  have  built  the 
Us  (q.  v.),  which,  however,  is  by  some 
*ed  to  his  father.  He  died  247  B.  C. 
>ieiny  Euer^tes  died  221  B.  C.  His 
H[ias  Berenice.  These  three  first 
were,  in  particular,  the  patrons 
^ing  at  Alexandria.  (Concerning 
Uie  other  Ptolemies,  see  Altxan- 
^cJW,  and  Egypt)  Vaillant  wrote  a 
PtoUmaorwn  (Amsterdam,  1701, 

^^unr  (properly  Ptolemjecs,  Clau- 
ri^ographer,  astronomer  and  mathe- 
bom  at  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  A.  D. 
at  Alexandria  during  the  reigns 
"^ua  Antomnus  and  Adrian,  and  is 
have  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
He  is  considered  the  first  astrono- 
antiquity.   He  corrected  Hipixar- 
^Catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
tables  for  oalculatingthe  motions 
^un,.mooii  and  planets.   The  scat- 
^htervations  of  the  ancients  were 
^Uected  by  him,  and  reduced  to  a 
^  which  is  contained  in  his  work 
13  books  (Basle,  1538,  fol.). 
V'atem  of  the  world  which  he  here 
'te  is  known  under  tlie  name  of  the 
^^4Sie,   This  work  was  translated  into 
^  about  d27,  and  from  this  transla- 
^hich  bears  tlie  title  JUmagtst^  a 
irersion  was  made  by  the  command 
^emperor Frederic II (1230).  There 
ilft>  other  translations  of  tliis  work, 
the  Arabic  into  Latin.   Another  im- 
im  woikof  Ptolemy  is  his  Geography 
34* 


(in  eight  books).  He  followed,  in  this  work, 
the  geogrnphv  of  Mnrinus  of  Tyre,  which 
api)eared  not  long  before;  but  he  enriched 
his  work  with  important  additions  and 
improvements, both  in  regard  to  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  places,  and  the  bounda- 
ries of  countries  and  provinces,  and  he  is 
tlie  first  writer  who  sought  to  determine 
the  situation  of  places  in  this  way ;  his 
work  also  contains  the  first  principle  of 
the  projection  of  maps  (in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  maps,  by  Mercator,  1618). 
Although  necessarily  imperfect,  from  want 
of  observations,  it  is  nevertheless  impor- 
tant to  modem  geographers.  Besides 
tliese  principal  works,  we  have  other 
works  of  Ptolemy,  on  chronology  and 
astronomy. 

Puberty  ;  that  period  of  life  in  which 
childhood  ceases  and  youth  begins.  It  is 
much  earlier  in  southern  countries  than  in 
nortliem.  In  our  climate,  it  is  from  the  age 
of  thirteen  to  fifteen  in  the  female  sex,  and 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  the  male,  but, 
in  individual  cases,  is  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded by  various  circumstances.  The 
physical  and  intellectual  changes  which 
manifest  themselves  at  this  epoch  are 
highly  interesting.  The  child  is  occupied 
and  satisfied  with  present  objects,  and  all 
the  fiinctions  of  the  body  appear  to  ope- 
rate merely  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual, while  the  sexual  organs,  which 
are  destined  for  the  continuance  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  to  direct  the  thoughts 
to  the  future,  are  yet  hot  developed  for 
the  peiforniance  of  their  proper  functions ; 
but,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  a  sudden 
change  occurs :  the  lively  and  easily- 

C leased  boy,  the  gay  and  sportive  girl, 
egin  to  appear  thoughtful  and  reserved, 
and  separate  themselves  from  the  childish 
plays  in  which  the  two  sexes  mingle  to- 
gether ;  the  body  grows  more  rapidiv 
5ian  before ;  the  sexual  parts  are  devel- 
oped ;  the  breasts  become  fuller ;  and,  in 
both  sexes,  the  voice  becomes  harsh  and 
disagreeable  before  assuming  the  clear 
metallic  tone,  deep  in  man,  high  in  wo- 
man, but  in  both  veir  different  from  that  of 
childhood.  Afler  this  crisis  is  passed,  the 
youth  and  maiden  appear  in  all  their 
bloom ;  they  look  upon  the  world  as  if 
with  new  senses;  hope  shines  over  the 
future,  in  which  they  hve  more  than  in 
the  present ;  the  region  of  the  ideal  opens 
before  them,  and  they  are  eager  to  reahze  it, 
at  the  greatest  efforts.  This  (leriod  is  oflen 
attended  with  dangerous  diseases :  ii^  some 
individuals,  it  is  retarded  or  checked  in  its 
developement,  bv  former  maladies,  and  in 
this  case  the  body  is  generally  small  and 
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feeble,  and  the  mind  perverse ;  in  others, 
it  is  attended  with  violent  symptoms, 
which,  however,  may  depend  upon  acci- 
dental causes,  thwarting  nature  in  her 
functions.  Excess  of  blood,  inflamma- 
tions, bleeding,  are  among  the  common 
complaints  of  this  period,  arising  from  tlie 
irritable  state  of  the  vascular  system ;  or 
the  nerves  and  mind  are  too  highly  ex- 
cited, giving  rise  to  epilepsy,  St  Vitus's 
dance,  or  to  mental  abemuions,  mel- 
ancholy, enthu8ia8m,&c.  (Sec  Physiology.) 

Public  Debt.  [For  the  amount  or 
the  national  debt  of  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  see  the  table  in  article  Euroftf 
olso  given,  in  the  early  copies,  afler  the  in- 
dex to  vol.  V. ;  for  those  of  the  American 
countries,  see  the  separate  articles;  the 
securities  of  which  they  consist  are 
described  in  the  article  PubUc  Stocks.] 
The  policy  of  contracting  public  debts  is 
ffood  or  bod,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  general  it  is  not  desirable  for  a  govern- 
ment, anv  more  than  for  an  individual,  to 
be  in  debt;  and  yet  cases  will  justify  a 
nation  in  drawing  on  its  future  resources. 
In  pressing  emergencies,  taxation  is  not 
adequate  to  the  necessary  expenditures; 
and  even  if  it  were  adequate,  it  may  be 
better  to  distribute  a  part  of  the  burthen 
through  many  successive  vears,  by  means 
of  loans,  because  the  suddenly  levying  of 
an  immense  tax  might  check  the  produc- 
tive faculties  of  the  people ;  and  no  wrong 
is  done  to  posterity  by  this,  where  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expenditure  is  as  important  to 
die  future  as  to  the  [>re8cnt,  as  in  cose  of 
national  defence  or  public  works.  We 
may  add,  that  inrreasing  the  means  of 
public  expenditure  usually  creates  de- 
mand for  an  iucreascd  quantity  of  the 
productsof  the  country,  and  thus  stimulates 
industry.  If,  for  example,  the  govern- 
ment has  a  large  army  to  maintain  on  its 
own  territory,  and  the  products  of  the 
country  can  supply  it  with  arms,  clothiiiz, 
food,  and  all  other  articles,  the  armv  will 
be  a  stimulus  to  all  the  kinds  of  industiy 
concerned  in  affonling  its  supplies.  It 
may  even  hap{>cn  thot  tlio  very  burthen, 
or  what  seems  to  be  one,  will,  in  such 
cose,  enable  the  people  in  general  to  bo 
better  clothed,  fed  and  lodged,  since  the 
means  of  a  |>eoplc  to  (>roduce  the  luxuries 
and  comforts  of  life  de()end  very  materi- 
ally ujion  the  facility  oud  rapidity  of  ex- 
changes of  products  of  different  sorts  of 
labor,  and  great  public  exftenditure  often 
creates  a  market  b^  increasing  consumf)- 
tion,  and  thus  stimulating  industr}'.  But 
if  the  exp(fnditure  employs  onlv  the  in- 
dustry of  u  foreign  country,  as  if*^  an  army 


is  to  be  maintained  abroad  by  the  sappij 
of  articles  wholly  the  prodinn  of  fbrei^ 
industiy,  there  is  no  such  compensatioa 
for  th(^  burthen  of  the  tax.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  public  del>ts  is,  their  affording 
a  means  of  investment,  wad  tlius  eu- 
couragiiig  the  accumulaUoD  of  propeny. 
Lands,  houses,  banks,  canals,  mines,  aod 
all  other  species  of  pemfianeDt  propeny, 
afford  a  stimulus  to  industry  and  econo- 
my, as  they  ofier  the  means  of  enjoying^ 
]iemianendv,  the  fruits  of  acquisitiooa,  nd 
public  stocks  have  the  same  effect  Aa- 
other  effect  of  a  public  debt  is  Its  attacluf 
the  public  creditors  to  the  govern aM 
But  before  their  number  can  be  suffidenl- 
ly  large  to  make  their  aid  important  to  tbi 
government,  the  national  debt  must,  pnk- 
ably,  be  increased  to  an  amount  that 
render  it  burthensome.  Among  the  dBi* 
advantages  arising  from  the  fbciGty  of  am- 
tracdng  peraianent  public  debts,  one  is  the 
facility  which  it  gives  for  the  carryiniroB 
of  wars,  and  the  indulging  in  any  odwr 
expenditures.  The  wars  of  Europe,  sines 
tlie  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  eooi* 
menced,  under  William  III,  are  attribiilBd 
partly  to  this  cause.  Another  disadm- 
tage  is,  the  burthensome  tazes^  to  whidi 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  fnhnett  of 
such  a  debt,  may  subject  the  people.  TUi 
is  the  operation  of  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time.  It  ii 
impossible  to  prevent  the  burthen  of  the 
taxation  from  falling,  directly  or  indirectir, 
in  a  veiy  great  degree,  upon  the  labotng 
and  ncUve  classes ;  and,  in  Great  Britus 
this  has  become  so  heavy  to  the  mere 
borer,  who  has  no  capital,  that  hu  wa|V 
will  but  just  supfiort,  or  will  not  support 
himself  and  his  family,  in  the  rbee{if^ 
manner  of  living ;  and  his  life  beoom^^ 
one  desperate  stniggle  against  want  nrjTj 
starvation. 

Public  Lands.  The  property  of  . 
soil  of  the  whole  vast  region,  coits.  * 
bended  within  the  Umits  of  the  I 


^  I 


and  not  owned  by  the  separate  «^  J??  ' 
by  private  individuals,  \'ests  mthe^^^^^J  ^ 
inent  of  the  U.  Stotes.    From  the  <X 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  befw^^  ^  ^ 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  j 
republic^  it  is  calculated  that  the j^f^  /Wy 
tained  a  superficies  of  I,40Q,000,Ol^«,  f  -J' 
The  political  situation  of  the  ddi&w 
parts  of  this  superficies  is  excmfi^i 
various.    Dividing  it  into  four  bek  9 
strips,  parallel  (or  neariy  so)  withinw*  { 
ian  line,  the  first  comprehends  the  AtU  rv," 
states,  in  most  of  which,  particnbririiAt  . 
Middle  and  Northern  states,  thelaii 
almost  wholly  the  propeity  <^  indirifc*  ^^v. 
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does  not  belong  to  iodiTidual 
i,  belongs  to  the  state.  Thus  in 
re  is  a  considenible  portion  of 
fftn^  to  the  states  of  Massacbu- 
Maine,  and,  in  Georgia,  large 
le  occupation  of  the  Cherokee 
«  claimed  by  the  government 
ite.  The  general  government 
no  land  ui  any  of  the  Atlantic 
ept  small  portions  which  have 
1  for  forts,  dock-yards,  arsenals, 
like  national  purposes.  The 
h  of  land  westward  compre- 
Dew  states  and  territories  or  the 
b11  of  which,  except  Kentucky, 
considerable,  in  most  of  them 
9  of  public  domain ;  these  states 
m  formed  since  the  revolution, 

population  setded  on  lands 
ibased  of  the  U.  States,  or  still 
to  them.  The  number  of  per- 
)  latter  class  who  thus  occupy, 
le,  lands  still  belonging  to  the 

is  very  large,  exceeding,  in 
^  that  of  the  persons  who  nave 
itles.  They  have,  however, 
etded  themselves  with  the  pur- 
rentually  purchasinff  the  land, 
belt  lies  westward  of  the  organ- 
I  and  territories.  It  compre- 
ss acquired  by  the  Louisiana 
of  which  the  Indian  title  has 
fished  by  treaties  with  several 
odians.  As  there  is  no  organ- 
government,  there  is  no  white 

in  this  reffion,  except  hunters 
nts.  On  the  southern  portion 
rict,  west  of  the  territoir  of  Ar- 
l  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  tribes 
8  removed  from  the  Atlantic 
e  been,  or  are  proposed  to  be, 
The  iburth  belt  compre- 
the  remaining  district  to  the 
an.  It  lies  on  both'lides  of  the 
tuntains.  The  U.  States  have 
le  tide  to  it  by  the  Louisiana 

ljouuiana\  by  the  discovery 
ist,  and  by  interior  exploration, 
however,  to  that  part  of  this 
lich  is  west  of  the  Rocky 
,  is  contested  by  Great  Britain, 
lin  claims,  not  that  the  title  is 
t  that  the  region  is  unappropri- 
open  to  the  first  comer.  By 
ion  concluded  in  1828,  to  last 
in,  It  was  agreed  between  the 
md  Great  Britain,  that  neither 
It  would  take  possession  of  it  or 
o  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  dur- 
ffiod  of  the  convention,  which 
ly  roigfat  renounce,  on  giving 
mtha'  notice  to  the  other.  A 


chain  of  orading  posts, belongingto  the  Brit- 
ish North- West  Company,  extends  throu^ 
this  region,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river.  It  is  also  visited  by  hunters  from 
the  U.  States,  but  in  numbers  far  less  than 
those  from  the  British  colonies.  Tbe  In- 
dian tide  to  this  whole  fourth  belt  of  land 
reqnains  unextinguished ;  and  the  soil  of 
that  part  of  it  Tyuig  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  suppoi»d,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  too  sterile  to  become  the  residence 
of  civilized  man.  The  tide  to  these  lands 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  great  ]x>litical 
controversy  that  divided  the  opinions  of 
tlie  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  after  the  dec- 
laration of  independence.  The  ancient 
charters  of  'Several  of  the  states  extended 
from  sea  to  sea,  or  Indefinitely  to  the  west 
They  cohtequendy  crossed  eaoh  other, 
and  threw  uie  same  territory  into  the 
limits  of  difilerent  states.  This  yfss  one 
source  of  dissension;  and  another  was, 
that,  as  the  freatest  part  of  the  western 
region  was  wholly  unsettied,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  at  the  common  charge,  it 
was  deemed  unjust  by  those  states  whose 
western  boundary  was  ascertained,  that 
they  sliould  have  no  interest  or  share  in 
the  vacant  lands.  The  discontent  of  Ma- 
rvland  on  this  subject  was  so  great  that 
Me  refused  to  come  into  the  confedera- 
■pn,  and  delayed  the  ratification  of  that 
imtrument  of  government  till  1781 ;  and 
when  she  final W  acceded  to  it,  did  so  with 
a  reservation  of  her  rights.  The  serious 
controversies  on  this  subject  were  put  at 
rest  by  several  acts  of  cession,  made  by 
the  states  interested  to  the  U.  States.  New 
York  set  the  example,  by  an  act  passed 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1781.  Virginia  fol- 
lowed, on  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  and  her 
cession  was  deemed  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, as  her  claim  extended  over  a  vast 
region  (the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio),  and  had  been  stren^hened  by  tbe 
militaiy  efforts  of  the  colonial  government 
of  Virginia  to  protect  the  territory  against 
the  French  in  the  former  wars.  Massa- 
chusetts ceded  her  claim  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1785,  and  Connecticut  hers  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1786.  By  these  sev- 
eral acts  or  cession,  the  U.  States  acquired 
an  undisputed  tide  to  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio.  Out  of  this  territoiy 
have  been  formed  the  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  an  extensive  territory  west  of  it, 
w^hich  it  has  already  been  proposed  in 
congress  to  organize  under  a  separate 
territorial  goyemment  Connecticut,  in 
making  her  cession,  retained  a  considera- 
ble district  in  Ohio,  known  by  the  name 
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of  the  "Western  (or  Connecticut)  Re- 
serve," which  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
U.  States  in  1800,  and  by  the  U.  States  to 
Ohio.  The  foundation  of  the  ample 
school-fund  of  Connecticut  was  laid  in 
the  proceeds  of  this  reserved  tract  North 
Carolina  made  a  cession  of  the  tract  of 
country  now  forming  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  1789.  It  was  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  claims,  described  in  the  act  of 
cession.  In  1806,  congress  ceded  to  Ten- 
nessee a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
land  in  that  state.  The  title  to  tlie  residue 
is  still  vested  in  the  U.  States,  but  no  land- 
ofiice  has  ever  been  opened  by  the  gen- 
eral government  in  this  state,  nor  have  the 
public  lands  been  surveyed  and  brought 
mto  market.  It  has  been  represented  to 
congress  that  all  the  valuable  portions  of 
them  have  been  lon^  settled,  and  attempts 
(hitherto  unsuccessful)  have  been  made, 
of  late  vears,  to  obtain  a  donation  of  them, 
or  a  sale  of  tliem  on  very  easy  tenns,  to 
the  actual  settlers.  South  Carolina  ceded 
her  claims  to  western  lands  by  an  act  of 
her  state  government  of  1787.  The  ces- 
sion of  (xeorgia  alone  was  needed  for  tlie 
amicable  adjustment  of  this  great  contro- 
versy. This  took  place,  after  a  series  of 
highly  embarrassing  transactions,  in  1802, 
when  a  compact  was  entered  into  between 
the  U.  States  and  Greorgia,  by  which  tb^ 
latter  ceded  to  the  U.  States  all  her  claith 
to  the  lands  west  of  the  present  western 
boundary  of  Georgia,  and  the  U.  States 
contracted  to  extinguish  ttic  Indian  title 
east  of  that  line,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  **|>eaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms."  On  the  tract  of  land  to  which 
Georgia  thus  ceded  her  claim,  the  states 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  been 
formed.  The  expenditure  directly  inci- 
dent to  the  acquisition  of  the  public  lands 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  but  it  must  he 
rec(»Ih?ctcd  tliat  other  public  objects,  of  the 
highest  moment,  have  been  affected  by 
those  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  and  for- 
eign powers  by  which  the  various  cessions 
of  land  have  been  attained.  The  Indian 
treaties  have  been  frequently  treaties  of 
pacitication  as  well  as  territorial  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  the  political  advantages  of  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties  vastly  out- 
weigh, in  importance,  the  mere  value  of 
the  land  acquired. 

Expenses  of  Indian  treaties, 
from  1776  to  1626,  ....  $3,868,379 

Payment  to  Georgia,  under 
the  compact  of  1802,  .  .  .  1,250,000 

Do.  on  account  of  Yazoo 
Scrip   4,950,000 


Purchase  of  Louiaana,  •  .  .  15,00(V)QO 

Do.  Florida,   5,000,000 

Expenses  of  surveying  140 

millions  of  acres,  2,]64jOOO 

Do.   incidental  to  the  sales  of 

§ublic  lands,  up  to  June 
0,  1828,   1,435,19? 


833,667,5» 


Since  the  date  to  which  these  competi- 
tions aoe  brought,  laree  erpeuditures  bnc 
been  made,  and  much  larger  ones  ma?  be 
exiiected  to  be  incurred  in  extinguimiBg 
the  Indian  title  to  lands  in  Georsia,  Ah- 
bama  and  Mississippi.  The  puluic  Uotk 
wore  very  eariy  looked  to  as  a  somte 
of  revenue  to  the  country.  As  aifj 
as  1776,  Silas  Deane,  then  a  poGticiI 
and  conmiercial  agent  of  the  U. 
States  in  France,  communicated  to  ooa- 
gress  a  plan  for  the  sale  and  sectlemesi 
of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohiof 
and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
calculations  of  the  future  value  of  thii 
region  formed  the  first  great  subiect  of 
collision  between  tlie  several  states  of  tbi 
confederacy.  It  was,  however,  a  lo^ 
time  before  an  effective  system  was 
vised,  by  which  the  lands  could  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  or  made  a^-ailable  fa 
the  purpose  of  revenue.  Bounty-hn^ 
having  been  promised,  by  the  contineobl 
congress,  to  tlie  officers  and  soldien  of 
the  continental  army,  it  became  neceaair 
to  redeem  that  pledge  as  eariy  as  posiUe. 
The  controversies  between  the  serail 
states,  and  between  them  and  the  f. 
States,  retanled,  for  some  time,  the  fulfij. 
ment  of  this  pledge.  On  the  tweobeib 
of  May,  1785,  an  ordinance  was  pail^ 
by  the  congress  of  the  confederatioo,  ^ 
ascertaining  the  mode  of  dispocui|^  ^' 
lands  in  the  Western  Territoiy ;  an^  ^ 
was  the  first  act  of  general  legislatk^  ^ 
tlie  subject  This  act  may  be  fo^^i^j 
the  new  edition  of  the  Land  Laws^ 
Under  it,  very  limited  sales  wen^  ^ 
not  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  rnorrdv  h 
121,540  acres.  In  addition  to  thfi^aki 
there  were  three  considerable  9ak§'k 
special  contract,"  as  it  was  called  7V'  /^„ 
first  was  of  "the  Triangle,"  atnaoflml 
on  lake  Erie.  This  tract  was  cedtd  v 
Pennsylvania,  September  4, 178&  Iie» 
sisted  of  202,187  acres,  and  |I57,6Mfr 
crued  from  the  sale.  The  nextfldrm 
to  the  "Ohio  Land  Company," of  iw  *>r 
of  land  on  the  Ohio  and  IdiulaofB  ^  : 
rivers,  originally  intended  to  iuclodew 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  tbe  Ba^ 
tioD,  vol.  i,  p.  79. 
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of  acres,  but  afterwards  reducecf 
*ment  to  rather  less  than  one  mil- 
lie  price  of  these  lauds  was  two 
f  a  dollar  an  acre,  receivable  in 
39  of  the  public  debt  The  Ohio 
ly  commencetl  ihe  settlement  of  the 
Ohio  in  1788.  The  tliird  of  these 
18  also  in  Ohio,  to  John  Cieves 
3,  of  the  tract  of  land  between  the 
nd  Little  Miami  rivers,  eventually 
to  248,540  acres.  On  tlie  tenth  of 
00,  an  act  of  congress  was  passed, 
le  foundation  of  the  land  system, 
w  exists.  It  has  received  several 
itions  at  subsequent  periods,  two 
h  are  of  great  importance,  and 
sently  be  stated.  Under  this  law, 
tantial  features  of  the  land  system 
U.  States,  are  the  following: — 
lands,  before  they  are  offered  for 
swrv€tftd  on  a  rigidly  accuraU  plan^ 
expense  qf  the  govemmenL  The 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  U. 
re  founded  upon  a  series  of  true 
18.  The  first  principal  meridian 
hio,  the  second  in  Indiana,  the 
.  Illinois,  &C.,  each  forming  the 
a  series  of  surveys,  of  which  the 
9  made  id  correspond,  so  that  the 
country  is  at  last  divided  into 
of  one  mile  each,  and  townships 
ailcs  each ;  and  these  subdivisions 
ributed  with  mathematical  accu- 

0  parallel  ranges.  The  greatest 
of  land  marked  out  by  the  survey 

1  a  township,  and  contains  23,0^ 
\mng  six  English  or  American 
quare.  The  township  is  subdi- 
Dto  thirty-sis  equal  portions  or 
niles,  by  lines  crossing  each  other 
aDjrlea.   These  portions  are  called 

The  section  contains  640  acres, 
lubdivided  into  four  .>arts,  called 
tediong,  each  of  which,  of  course, 
s  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
uutcr-scctions  are  finally  divided 
>  parts,  called  half  quarter-sections^ 
y  acres  each,  and  this  is  tlie  small* 
lar  subdivision  known  to  the  sys- 
rfae  sectional  and  quarter-sectional 
8  are  designated  by  appropriate 
in  the  field,  which  are  or  a  char- 
be  easily  distinguished  firom  each 
The  half  quarter-sections  are  not 
in  the  field,  but  are  designated  on 
of  the  survey,  by  the  surveyor-gen- 
irking  the  distance  on  one  of  the 
oed  hnea,  in  order  to  get  the  quan- 
such  half  quarter-sections  as  ex- 
by  his  plot  of  survey.  The  frac- 
5Ctk>us  which  contain  less  than  one 
1  and  sixty  acres  are  not  subdi- 


vided. The  fitictional  sections,  which  con- 
tain one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  up- 
wards, are  subdivided  in  such  manner  as 
to  preserve  the  most  compact  and  con- 
venient forms.  A  series  of  contiguous 
townships,  laid  off  from  north  to  south,  is 
called  a  range.  The  ranges  are  numbered 
north  and  south  from  the  base  or  standard 
line,  nmning  due  east  and  west.  They 
are  counted  from  the  standard  meridian 
east  and  west.  The  superintendence  of 
the  surveys  is  committed  to  five  survey ors- 
ffeneral.  One  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the 
viands  surveyed,  being  section  number  ax- 
teen  in  each  township,  is  reserved  from 
sale,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the 
township,  and  other  reservations  have 
been  made  for  coUeffes  and  universities. 
All  salt  sprinp  and  lead  mines  are  also 
reserved,  and  are  subject  to  be  leased 
under  the  dupection  of  the  president  of 
the  U.  States.  The  ^vemment  has 
generally  found  it  expedient  to  authorize 
Uie  surveying  of  forty  townships  of  land 
annually,  in  each  land  district,  so  as  to 
axlmit  of  two  sales  by  pubUc  auction  an- 
nually, of  twenty  townships  each.  The 
general  land  office  at  Washington  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer, 
called  ^  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office."  It  is  subordinate  to  the  treasury 
department  The  public  lands  are  laid 
on  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
land  office,  under  the  superintendence  of 
two  officers,  appointed  by  the  president 
and  senate,  called  the  ^  register  of  the  land 
office,  and  the  receiver  of  public  mon- 
eys." There  are  at  present  forty-two  land 
offices.  The  re^ster  and  the  receiver 
each  receive  a  salaiy  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  a  commission  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  moneys  paid  into  their 
office.  Till  1820,  a  credit  was  allowed  on 
all  purchases  of  public  lands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  system,  large  quantities  of 
land  had  been  purchased  on  speculation ; 
and  also,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pur- 
chases, a  vast  amount  of  land-debt  to  the 
government  had  been  contracted.  To  re- 
fieve  the  embarrassed  condition  of  these 
debtors,  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
relinquishment  of  lands  purchased,  and 
substituting  cash  payments  for  the  credit 
system.  The  most  beneficial  efiects  have 
resulted  from  this  change,  apart  from  the 
relief  of  tliose  who  were  indebted  to  the 
government  At  the  same  time  the  mtni- 
mum  price  of  the  land  was  reduced  fh>m 
two  dollars  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
public  lands  are  o^ered  for  sale,  under 
proclamatiooa  of  the  president|  by  public 
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auction,  with  the  limitation  of  the  mini-  q.  t.)  we  gave  some  account  of  i 

mum  rate.   Lands  not  thus  sold  are  after-  agrarian  laws,  the  name  of  ^ 

wards  subject  to  entry,  at  private  sale,  long  been  familiar  to  every  i 

and  at  the  minimum  price.   A  very  large  though  their  real  character  has 

amount  of  public  land  is  in  the  occiipa-  investigations  of  Mr.  Niebul 

tion  of  peraons  who  have  settled  upon  it  deadi  every  scholar  deeply  dep 

vnthout  tide.   This  is  frequently  done  in  much  misunderstood.  We  thei 

consequence  of  unavoidable  delays  in  also,  that  the  republic  of  the 

bringing  the  land  into  market,  and  not  like  that  of  Rome,  had  been  n 

fiom  anv  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  set-  pied  in  legislating  on  the  sut 

tier,  to  delay  payment   Laws  have  been  jftublic  lands ;  and  that,  as  lawf 

^     passed,  granting  to  settiers  of  this  descrif)-  made  in  some  of  the  states  of 

tion  a  preemptive  right  in  the  acquisition  bearing  a  considerable  reaembli 

of  a  tiue,  lhat  is,  tiie  preference  over  all  agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  we  shi 

other  persons  in  entering  the  land  at  pri-  some  further  remarks  upon  the 

rate  sale.   These  laws  afford  the  actual  the  present  article.   The  natu 

setder  no  protection  asainst  those  who  work,  as  we  then  observed,  i 

might  choose  to  over-bid  him  at  the  pub-  full  developement  of  a  subject  y 

lie  sales ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  most  takes  so  much  of  a  lesal  invesi 

cases,  by  mutual  agreement  among  pur-  this  does ;  but  we  tiiink  some  11 

chasers,  the  actual  settier  is  enabled  to  ob-  derived  from  our  laws,  jmd  tL 

tain  his  land,  even  at  public  sale,  at  the  circumstances  of  our  new  coi 

minimum  price.   It  is  stated,  however,  not  be  unacceptable.   The  laws 

tiiat  great  injury  is  done  to  the  settiers,  by  tice  of  the  state  of  Massachi 

combinations  of  land  speculators,  who  in-  afford  sufficient  materials  forou 

ftst  the  public  sales,  purchasing  the  lands  This  state  has  always  owned  a! 

at  the  minimum  pnce,  and  com|>elling  of  public  lands,  situate  in  that 

bma  fdt  settlers  to  take  them  at  an  en-  original  territory  which  now  co 

hanced  valuation.   Should  the  settier  re-  separate  state,  called  the  state 

fuse  such  an  agreement,  the  speculators  These  lands,  both  from  the  net 

enter  into  competition  with  him  at  the  sale,  the  state  government  and  the  uf 

On  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that,  on  an  tions  of  capitalists,  became  an 

average,  the  government  obtains  but  the  speculation.   They  were  accop 

minimum  price  for  its  lands,  although  the  by  the  state,  from  time  to  tinn 

quantity  acmally  sold  and  occupied,  being  tracts,  to  capitalists  and  specuk 

Uie  choice  of  the  whole  quantity  brought  in  general,  resided  in  Massachust 

into  market,  is  of  course  worth  much  more,  (as  it  was  called  before  the  9c\ 

Five  per  cent  on  all  the  sales  of  public  Maine),  at  a  great  distance  froii 

lands  within  the  states  severally,  is  re-  thus  purchased  by  them.  Tl 

served  ;  three-fifths  of  which  are  to  be  being  thus  entirely  out  of  theii 

expended  by  congress,  in  making  roads  control,  were  of  course  conti 

leading  to  the  states ;  and  two-fifths  to  be  truded  upon,  and  possession  M 

expended  by  the  states  in  the  encourage-  and  there,  o;' parcels  of  them  by 

ment  of  learning.  The  first  part  of  this  res-  from  the  more  populous  towns, 

ervation  has  been  expended  on  the  Cumber-  thorn  under  cultivation,  and  eree 

land  road ;  and  the  treasury  of  the  U.  States  and  other  buildings  u{K>n  them  fc 

is  greatly  in  advance  to  that  fund,  on  ac-  mon  purposes  of  agriculture.  ' 

countof  this  public  work.    It  appears  tiiat,  authorized  seulere  have  been 

up  to  the  present  time,  about  150  milHons  called  by  the  cant  term  squaiter 

of  acres  or  the  public  lands  have  beensur-  naturally  derived  fit>m  the  acto 

veyed.   Of  these,  thirty  millions  have  not  upon  Inmls  in  the  manner  pn* 

been  proclaimed  for  su'ie  ;  twenty  millions  them.    Hy  the  lapse  of  time  I 

have  been  sold,  and  as  much  more  grant-  posstssion  of  these  settlers,  wit) 

ed  by  congress  for  education,  internal  im-  legal  title  to  the  land,  ripened  ii 

provement,  and  other  purposes.    There  tiiey  considered  to  be  a  nght^M 

are,  then,  110  millions  of  acres  surveyed,  proprietors  of  the  soil  were,  in 

but  not  sold ;  eighty  millions  of  which  are  wholly  ignorant  of  such  occu] 

in  the  market,  ready  for  entry  at  die  mini-  their  pro))erty.    At  length,  afti 

mum  price,  and  thirtv  millions  subject  to  series  of  years,  it  became  imp* 

be  proclaimed  for  sale  whenever  there  is  dispossess  tiiem,  however  wron 

a  demand.  possession,  in  its  origin,  may  b 

In  a  former  article  (<Agranm  Law$^  It  is  true  that  the  proprietors  n 
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itute  legal  procesBefli  and  recoTered 
9nt  in  our  courUi  against  the  occu- 

but  still  the  officers  of  justice 
lot  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law 
ilodge  them  from  their  possession, 
les  not  unfrequently  occurred, 
the  officers  of  justice  and  the  pro- 
I  themselves,  or  their  agents,  were 
,  or  suffered  other  acts  of  violence 
le  OHCCupants.  In  this  critical  exi- 
which  threatened  so  much  mis-^ 

the  public  as  well  as  individuals, 
ich  was  perhaps  exaggerated  by 
en  who  wished  to  avail  themselves 
K^casion  to  obtain  popularity  for 

purposes,  it  was  thought  neces- 

tne  leeislature  of  Massachusetts 
^ear  1806)  to  pass  a  law,  which 
efiecc,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar 
.Oman  ajgrarian  laws,  by  depriving 
L  proprietor  of  a  portion  of  his 
M  transferring  them  to  the  wrong- 
sjior  of  the  lands  sold  by  the  pub- 
>  make  the  subject  intelligible  to 

who  are  not  conversant  with  our 

should  be  observed,  that  under 
ner  laws  and  usages,  a  title  to  land 
t  occupancy,  could  not  be  acquired 
■Kflsion  short  of  lixty  years.  But 
law  of  1808,  this  term  was  short- 

ybrfy  years.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
M  those  persons  who  had  previ- 
^rc based,  either  of  the  state  or  of 
elding  under  the  state,  its  opera- 
9  manifestly  unjust.  It  compelled 
pwietorB  to  relin<juish  at  once  their 

0  all  that  portion  of  their  lands 
liey  had  been  dispossessed  of  for 
aan  forty  years,  and  which  they 
debased  at  the  full  value,  under  tlio 

the  ancient  law  of  sixty  years'  pos- 
This  essential  change  in  the  le- 
tti  of  the  proprietors,  in  violation 
K  they  deemed  to  be  the  fair  intent 
eaning  of  their  contracts  caused 
Kcitenientand  dissatisfaction  among 

In  a  very  general  view,  it  may  be 
■t  there  was  evidently  a  hardship 

1  sides ;  it  was  not  equitable  on  the 
lad,  that  the  proprietor  should  be 
fed  of  his  lana,  nor  on  the  other, 

innocent  occupant,  who  had  been 
d  to  remain  in  possession  for  thirty 

L years,  undisturbed  by  the  propn- 
»u|d  be  suddenly  expelled  and 
d  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  a 
life.  By  way  of  alleviating  the 
lies  of  the  case,  it  was  provided  in 
ne  law  (1806),  agreeably  to  a  well 
principle  of  the  Roman  code,  that 
UM  proprietor  s  mkl  institute  a 
I  to  leoofer  oil  h    ,  the  occupant 


should  iiave  a  risht  to  claim  an  allowance 
for  the  value  of  the  improvtrntnU  which 
he  had  made  upon  the  land  thus  occupied 
by  him,  and  which  were  called  in  the 
Roman  law,  mdiorationes,  or  mdutrameniOj 
and,  by  analogy,  in  the  popular  language 
of  New  England,  betterments,*  Our  law, 
however,  did  not,  like  the  Roman,  make 
any  distinction  between  the  occupant  who 
did,  and  him  who  did  not,  know  that  the 
land  was  tlie  private  property  of  an  indi- 
viduaJ.  Notwithstanding  tiie  supposed 
injustice  of  the  law,  it  has  remained  in 
operation,  with  some  amendments,  to  the 
present  day ;  and  the  lapse  of  time  is  daily 
rendering  it  less  and  less  unequal  and  in- 
jurious in  its  effects.  In  practice,  its  ope- 
ration was  the  more  unequal  as  respected 
the  proprietor  of  the  land,  from  another 
circumstance;  for  he,  bring  usually  a 
non-resident  or  stranger,  and  the  occupant 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  territory 
from  which  the  jury  was  taken,  who  were 
to  try  the  quesuon  of  right  between  the 
parties,  the  proprietor  was  in  the  more 
danger  of  sufieriii^  injustice  from  the 
prejudice  or  hostility  of  the  jury.  But 
here  again  the  law  interposed  a  useful 
check,  which  was,  that  no  pereon  who 
was  bterested  in  a  similar  question,  should 
be  a  member  of  the  jury.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  further  into  the  details  of  this 
law.  In  its  origin  and  principle  it  was  an 
agrarian  law,  though  in  a  more  mitigated 
form  than  those  which  caused  such  vio- 
lent commotions  in  ancient  Rome.  A 
little  reflection  will  enable  us  to  reconcile 
some  difiereiices  in  respect  to  the  Roman 
laws,  about  which  there  has  been  some 
confusion,  even  since  Mr.  Niebuhr  gave  his 
new  views  of  them.  Some  readers  have 
inferred  fi-om  his  language,  perhaps  in  it- 
self too  unqualified,  that  the  agrarian  laws 
of  Rome  only  affected  the  /m&2te  lands, 
and  that  there  was  no  violation  of  private 
rights — an  dpinion  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  strong  remark  of  Cicero  {De  Ojpe, 
ii,  21),  quoted  in  the  article  ^grarum 
Laufs.  From  a  consideration  of  our  own 
laws  respecting  pubhc  lands,  we  can  easily 
see  how  tl)e  private  rights  of  purchasers 
under  the  government  and  their  sub-pur- 
chasers, might  be  mvaded  by  mere  occu- 
pants, who  should  settle  wiUiout  permis- 
sion upon  the  lands  of  those  purchasers ; 
and  after  such  wrongful  possession  had 
continued  for  a  number  of  years,  it  wouki 

*  This  term  was  iotrodaced  becaufe  the  word 
improvement^  which  might  have  been  taken  to 
convey  the  idea  of  meUonumenta,  was  already 
familiarly  med  in  New  England  in  the  feme 
of  (fccypation. 
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become  a  popular  measure  with  the  lead- 
ers of  parties  in  Rome,  to  pass  agrarian 
laws,  in  order  to  take  away  tliese  occupied 
lands  from  the  rich  legal  proprietor,  and 
confirm  them  to  those,  wlio,  like  our 
squatters,  had  no  other  claim  to  them  than 
•  mere  possession.  Accordingly  we  are 
told  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the 
leading  provisions  in  the  agrarian  laws 
were  those  which  offected  the  right  of 
possession,  and  which  were,  in  principle, 
like  our  laws  on  that  subject  From  the 
unequal  distribution  of  property  between 
the.  nobles  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  tlie 
contest  would  be  proportionably  more  vi- 
olent than  in  a  state  of  society  like  ours. 
The  lands  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  moneved  men,  and  they  were  almost 
literally  the  patricians  alone.  We  have 
here  attempted  to  illustrate  our  views  of 
this  subject  by  an  example  from  only  one 
of  our  states ;  but  similar  laws  have  been 
made  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  The 
public  lauds  belonging  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States,  and  not  under 
the  control  of  any  individual  state,  being 
situate  at  a  great  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  our  population,  have  not  yet,  wo 
believe,  been  subject  to  the  same  emlmr- 
TBSsments  from  conflicting  rights,  us  those 
which  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
]>articular  states  of  tlie  Union. 

Public  Stock  is  projierty  in  a  public 
debt  (see  Public  Debt) ;  und  the  evidences 
of  til  is  property  are  certificates  indued  by 
the  state,  showing  its  obligation  to  its  ci*ed- 
itors.  These  public  stocks  now  exist  in 
almost  all  Christian  states,  and  are  so  vari- 
ous, that  it  is  a  particular  study  to  leani 
tlieir  nature,  their  different  value,  the  de- 
gree of  their  credit,  the  mode  of  buying 
and  soiling  them,  of^  raising  the  interest  on 
them,  &c.  The  shares  in  these  stocks,  in 
modem  times,  are  generally  made  trans- 
ferable, so  that  they  have  become  an 
iui{K)rtant  article  of  commerce.  Various 
methods  have  been  adopted  to  induce 
capitalists  to  lend  their  money  to  the  state. 
The  attraction  consists  in  affording  them 
a  prospect  of  receiving  a  greater  income 
from  tiieir  money  in  this  way,  than  could 
1x3  [irocured  by  any  other  safe  mode  of 
investing  it,  and  in  iuciiitating  the  transfer 
of  the  claims,  and  exempting  from  taxes 
the  income  arising  from  the  pn)|>erty.  1. 
The  first  was  by  means  of  annuities  (q.  v.), 
so  called ;  tliat  is,  com|mcts  in  which  the 
state  pledges  itself  to  })ay  the  lender  a  fix- 
ed sum  for  his  capital  annually,  which  he 
could  obtain  in  no  otlier  way  with  equal 
ease  and  convenience.  These  payments 
are  either  confined  to  a  certain  period,  as 


forty-nine  or  ninety-nine  yeare^  at  the  a- 
piration  of  which  the  capital  is  retained 
the  state,  because  the  lender  has  been  mifL 
ciently  compensated  for  it  by  the  inccMH 
be  has  received ;  or  else  the  pay tncnts  m 
continued  till  the  state  returns  tlie  cafml 
(perpetually].  In  this  latter  case,  bower- 
cr,  the  state  is  at  liberty  to  refuud  the  cap- 
ital whenever  it  is  incfined  to  do  so,  or  b 
retain  it  forever.  The  cretlitor  has  do 
legal  claim,  except  upon  the  stipuhnd 
interest.  2.  Life  annuities  and  /ostnef 
were  another  invention  to  bring  capkil 
into  the  public  treasury.  The  Ibrnier  »• 
cure  to  lenders  a  certain  income  duriBf 
their  lives.  This  income  is  rogulaied  bf 
the  age  of  the  persons  thus  advaoriif 
their  money,  being  greatest  for  the  ntfl 
aged.  Many  prefer  this  mode  of  dispoi- 
ing  of  their  property,  because,  win  i 
small  capital,  they  may  enjoy  a  larger  ii- 
come  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  ote 
way.  Life  annuities  have  lieen  fi^qocndf 
secured  on  the  life  of  another  peraoo  iriw 
had  a  prospect  of  long  life,  and  who^  bni; 
^uerally  known,  it  was  unnecenuy  » 
furnish  attestations  respecting  his  ap^ 
health,  &c.  Thus  many  annuities  wen 
fonnerly  taken  out  in  France  on  the  Ift 
of  the  king  and  other  individuals  of  eni- 
nence  in  me  state.  Any  pemn  holdBpf 
such  an  annui^  was  at  liberty  to  trusfir  K 
it  to  any  one  else,  or  to  bequeath  it  7W 
tines  are  stipulations  by  which  a  ccmipaj 
of  sliareholders  are  to  receive  a  ccfiai 
interest  from  the  state  (somewhat  bi^ 
tliau  can  l)c  otlicrwise  obtained  on  ^ 
security)  for  the  whole  capital  wbiiii  the 
meml)ers  of  the  company  coniribuie  ii 
equal  shares;  so  that,  while  they  ailing 
tliey  enjoy  this  interest;  and,  wbcoiiy 
die,  the  whole  interest  goes  to  the  » 
vivors ;  so  that  the  longest  liver  finally  if" 
ceives  the  whole  interest  during  Lis  ^ 
There  may,  however,  1x3  maiiywKW' 
in  these  contracts.  Perpetual  rait,  ■ 
tiicy  are  called  on  the  contnieiit  of  Kunf^ 
tliut  is,  storks  which  tlic  govenuneoi' 
under  no  obligation  to  rcdcrni,  bare 
come  the  moans  to  which  states  m^*' 
sort,  and  which  have  found  tlicmoA6*f 
Ivoili  from  states  and  people,  and,  bjr  tfc* 
increase,  and  the  facilities  which  • 
afforded  for  thuir  transfer,  have  oojaiff  Ja*r 
great  importance.  The  value  of  all  pu* 
obligations  rests  fundamentally  on  * 
fact,  that  taxation  annually  productfj 
revenue  sutiicient  to  pay  the  lUpali^ 
amounts  punctually,  and  tliat  the  gof«f^ 
ment  has  a  love  of  justice,  and  pcinln^ 
and  skill  in  the  administration,  which 
prompt  it  to  regular  iwy ment  ottbeappoi^ 
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thoB  a]l  national  debcs  are  de-  security.  For  although  a  regular  poiiion 

3n  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  of  the  national  revenue  is  appropriated  to 

It  would  be  Tery  difficult  to  as-  the  payment  of  the  former,  yet  the  interest 

mount  of  these  stocks,  in  Europe  of  the  latter  is  equally  secure ;  and  they 

th  any  degree  of  accuracy.   In  are  changed  into  funded  debts  whenever 

nan  Hermes,  the  interest  which  the  state  finds  it  impolitic  to  dtscharpe 

las  to  pay  every  year  to  its  cred-  them  in  the  common  way,  and  the  credit* 

Ated  at  750,000,000  marks  banco,  ors  concur  in  the  alteration.    For  the 

258,000,0(X)  dollars.   Suppose,  gradual  reduction  of  the  funded  debtS)  a 

rate  of  interest  to  be,  on  an  ave<  sinking  fund  was  established,  desired  to 

)  per  cent ;  then  we  shall  have  diminwh  the  debt  by  repurchasmg  the 

15,1^000,000  of  dollars  embark-  shares  at  their  current  price — a  method 

ie  speculations.   If  we  fix  it  at  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  Euro- 

r  cent,  the  amount  paid  on  the  pean  states.   It  has  been  lately  discon- 

capitolof  the  public  debt  in  Eng-  tinued.   (See  Sinking  Fund,)    In  £ng- 

sum  would  be  still  greater.   As  land,  it  has  served,  from  the  beginning,  to 

I  in  these  obligations  is  so  impor-  keep  up  the  credit  of  stocks,  as  it  has 

they  often  pass  through  nunier-  maintained  a  constant  demand  for  them 

a,  and  every  commodity  in  circu-  in  the  market ;  and  this  it  has  done  the 

ploys  a  quantity  of  the  common  more  effectually  in  proportion  to  its 

r  exchange  proportioned  to  its  amount ;  for,  in  case  the  stocks  ^ould 

B  not  too  much  to  assume  that,  full  too  low,  the  price  may  be  raised  W^in 


0  dollars  in  specie  are  requisite  effect  of  the  sinking  fund,  in  facilitating 
in  the  yearly  traffic.  the  sale  of  the  public  stocks,  greatly  con- 
glish  Shcks.  England  has  a  tributes  to  recommend  them.  For  capi- 
Niblic-  debt  than  any  other  na-  talists  feel  it  extremely  convenient  to  hold 
ee  Great  Britain,  and  the  table  certificates  of  stock,  which  not  only  yield 
Cy  also  given,  in  the  eoriy  copies,  a  regular  interest,  but  may,  at  any  mo- 
ss to  voL  V.)  But  the  resources  of  m'ent,  be  turned  into  money  without  losi^ 
try  are  so  great,  and  the  punctu-  and  perhaps  with  profit  Tb^history  of 
ti  which  its  obligations  are  dis-i  the  origin  of  the  various  debts  of  England, 
10  unfiiling,and  the  moneyed  men  their  conditions,  the  measures  adopted  for 
intiy  so  numerous,  that  its  st6cks  the  payment  of  intere^  or  the  repavment 
nost  in  demand.  The  national  of  the  capitals,  or  the  sinking  them  by  re- 
Sngland  consists  chiefiy  in  stocks  purchase,  may  be  found  in  Grellier's  His- 
)le  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern-  tory  of  National  Debt,  and  in  Hamilton's 
rhey  are  variously  designated,  work  on  the  sanie  subject  A  concise 
cording  to  the  rate  of  iuterest  view  of  the  same  iios  been  presented  by 
9  government  engages  to  pay ;  as  Bernard  Cohen  in  his  Compendium  of 
and  three  per  cent  stock ;  and  Finance  (London,  ISf^),  Although  a 
TBI  the  financial  operations  to  lorgeamountof  the  English  stocks  always 
ey  have  been  subjected :  thus  the  remains  stationary  in  the  hands  of  compa- 
tduced  JmuU  is  given  to  those  on  nies,  public  institutions,  and  many  private 
e  interest  has  been  reduced,  in  persons  who  retain  them  as  the  safest 
nee  of  the  option  which  the  gov-  source  of  income,  still  a  large  proportion 
has  offered  to  the  public  credit-  are  bought  and  sold  every  day ;  and  they 
eive  back  their  capital,  or  to  take  are  a  very  important  article  of  traffic  in 
ate  of  interest — ConsolidcAed  an-  England.  As  the  three  per  cent  stock 
a  name  derived  from  an  opera-  is  the  most  in  the  market,  the  price  in  the 
be  government,  commenced  in  public  papers  relates  to  this,  if  the  kind 
len  an  act  of  parliament  was  of  stock  be  not  particularly  designated. 
f  which  the  various  loans,  for  the  Moreover,  it  regulates  the  price  of  the 
It  of  which  particular  funds  hod  three  and  a  half,  four,  five  and  six  per  cent 
Aoed,  were  united,  and  all  tiie  stocks,  which  vary  proportionally  with  it 
Uuding  the  sinking  fund,  consol-  Those  public  obligations  wliich  entitle  the 
to  one.  These  various  names  holder  to  payment  of  the  capital  at  a  time 
» idea  of  important  difierences  to  designated,  or  to  an  equal  amount  in  the 
en  and  purchasers  of  English  public  stocks,  as  exchequer  bills,  navy  bills. 
Even  the  distinction  between  &c.,  naturally  bring  a  price  proportionally 
id  unfunded  debts  is  connected  higher.  The  best  standard  of  the  credit 
liffiraice  in  the  degree  of  their  of  the  public  stocks  is  the  rent  of  kmd. 


ouDon  circumstances,  from  40  to 
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At  present,  land  in  England  is  generally 
sold  at  tbirty-six  years  purchase  in  times 
of  peace,  and  at  thirty  years  purchase  in 
time  of  war;  that  is,  capital  invested  in 
kmded  property  yields  two  and  seven- 
ninths  per  cent,  in  time  of  peace,  and  three 
and  one  third  per  cent,  in  time  of  war. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  three  per 
cent  stocks  have  been  worth  from  fitly- 
eight  to  eighty-two  per  cent. ;  so  that  the 
stocks,  at  the  highest  rate  during  this  peri- 
od, have  yielded  but  about  the  amount  of 
land  rents  in  time  of  war ;  for  a  man,  who 
purchases  three  per  cent  stocks  at  eighty- 
two  per  cent,  receives  but  about  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  In  buying 
stocks  in  England,  the  purchaser  does  not 
receive  any  certificate;  but  his  name  is 
merely  registered  in  the  great  national 
debt  books,  toother  with  all  his  character- 
istic designations.  If  he  ever  sells  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  this  is  transferred 
from  his  name  to  that  of  the  purchaser. 
Every  proprietor  can,  indeed,  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  what  is  due  to  him  in  the  nation- 
al debt  books;  but,  in  the  stock-market, 
this  certificate  is  not  considered  of  value, 
and  a  person  may  sell  and  transfer  his 
property  in  the  funds  without  being  asked 
for  it  Every  stockholder  must  receive 
bis  interest,  or  make  his  entry  and  transfer 
of  stock  himself,  or  by  a  representative 
regulariy  authorized,  ft  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceive,  how  the  book-keepers 
could  be  convinced,  that  the  multitude  of 
claimants,  who  appear  before  them,  are 
the  true  proprietors,  if  it  were  not  known 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  business,  both 
the  transfer  of  capital  and  the  receipt  of 
interest,  is  negotiated  by  stock-brokers, 
who  are  well  known  to  the  book-keepers ; 
and  cases  of  imposition  arc,  in  fact,  very 
uncommon.  Moreover,  the  direction  of 
all  the  trafiic  in  stocks  is  committed  to  tlie 
bank  of  England.  The  registry  books  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  distributed 
into  several  chambers,  which  are  marked 
with  tlie  initial  letters  and  syllables  of  the 
books  they  contain.  Thus  every  one  can 
easily  find  tlie  place  of  the  book  which 
contains  his  account  The  payment  of 
the  dividends,  which  occurs  at  an  appoint- 
ed day,  semi-annually,  to  the  amount  of 
more  tlian  68,000,000  dollars  every  time, 
is  completed  in  fourteen  days. 

II.  French  Rentes  and  public  Ccrt^cates, 
The  national  debt  of  France  was  formerly 
far  greater  than  that  of  England.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  it  was  estimated 
at  3,111,000,000  livres  (about  550,000,000 
dollars),  when  England  had  a  debt  of  only 
about  one  tliird  of  this  amount,  namely. 


£45,000,000  sterling:,  both  rec 
cording  to  theur  nominal  capital 
relative  amounts  are  now  wholl 
The  nominal  capital  of  the  na 
of  England  was,  in  1823,  aboi 
and  two  thirds  that  of  Franci 
reckons  its  debt,  however,  not 
to  the  amount  of  the  capital  boi 
only  according  to  the  annual 
money  to  be  paid,  which 
idea  of  its  extent,  both  kingdo 
discharged  themselves  from  ikn 
to  pay  back  the  capital,  and  be 
to  pay  merely  the  interest,  f 
fact,  pays  annually  to  its  cred 
three  and  a  half  times  what  Fi 
The  nojninal  amount  of  the  de 
two  states  will  be  found  in  th 
European  states,  afler  index 
This  is  not  the  place  to  inqui 
such  a  difference  makes  the  C4 
England  more  unhappy  thai 
France.  We  will  only  remark,! 
tional  wealth  of  England  durini 
od  has  increased  in  a  much  gi 
than  the  wealth  of  France,  and 
lish  stocks  have  always  bomi 
price  than  the  French;  for, 
French  five  per  cent  stocks 
but  ninety-seven  percent.,  the  I 
common^  worth  145.  If  wi 
examine  the  history  of  the  nat 
of  France,  we  cannot  help  wond 
the  French  stocks  stand  so 
they  do.  Immediately  upon  th 
Louis  XIV,  the  regent  reduce 
rowed  capital  and  the  interest 
and  without  consulting  the  cre> 
third ;  and  both  debt  and  interei 
tinned  to  be  paid  as  irregular! 
In  this  state  of  tilings.  Law  (q.  v. 
projector,  promised  to  cancel  i 
debt  with  paper.  But  this  projc 
rassed  the  finances  of  the  kingd 
than  ever.  Various  measiunes  w 
each  more  fallacious  than  tlie  f 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  trea 
to  diminish  tlie  national  debt  I 
designed  to  quiet  tlie  clamors  of 
lie  creditors,  without  giving  t 
thing  but  the  consolation  that  tbc 
not  lose  the  whole  of  their  < 
The  revolution  for  a  long  time  pi 
to  all  claifns,  and  almost  wholly 
ed  the  value  of  the  stocks;  so  th 
Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  a  rent 
francs  might  be  purchuseil  for 
and  even  three  francs.  In  1791 
dis)K)sition  was  made  of  the  pol 
All  the  claims  of  the  emigrants  v 
celled ;  two  thinls  were  struck 
the  remainder  of  the  debt ;  and 
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I  left  was  changed  into  five  per 
itiesycalled  Hen  consoUdii^  which 
I  large  part  of  the  present  stocks, 
tinted,  in  1796,  to  302,000  finncs 
ince  that  period,  numerous  ad- 
re  been  made  tathe  debt  by  sub- 
ws,  so  that,  in  1822, 178,364,560 
e  annually  required  for  the  dis- 
the  perpetual  and  funded  rentes, 
tire  many  unfunded  rentes  to  be 
es ;  and  the  sinking  fund  con- 
[XX),600  francs  every  year.  In 
)fbre,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
les  was 228,864,560 franca,  exclu- 
r  millions  newly  created  for  the 
mr.  During  the  last  war,  the 
3  again  paid  irregulariy,  and  the 
cumulated.  These  and  other 
ch  were  contracted  in  the  course 
*,  were  paid  in  Obligations  bear- 
T  cent  mterest,  and  to  be  dis- 
their  full  nominal  value,  witliin 
fix)m  1821.   These  obliptions 

rtconiudssances  de  liquidation^ 
ewise  transferable.  The  nominal 
those  remaining  due  in  1828, was 
nillion  francs.  At  present,  France 
e  very  punctual  in  the  payment 
C9  ;  and  therefore  the  French 
late  years,  have  brought  a  high 
did  so,  in  fact,  even  during  the 
apoleon.  The  economical  regu- 
liquidating  claims  for  the  pay- 
rterest  and  principal  are  a  good 
»f  the  measures  of  England,  so 
:e8  to  the  funded  five  per  cent 
bey  are  all  registered  together  in 
firre  des  dettes  jnMiqueSj  afler  the 
*  the  books  o<^ t\?e  bank  of  Eng- 
ich  Aockholder  has  a  distinct 
irery  rente  he  possesses.  The 
of  the  five  per  cent  annuities 
nee  a  year,  March  22  and  ^p- 
,  The  amount  paid  is  stamped 
ick  of  the  certificate,  and  the 
it  gives  a  receipt  The  divi- 
be  paid  not  merely  in  Paris,  but 
I  the  provincial  towns.  Owners 
H  receive  their  dividends  person- 
are  unwilling  to  let  their  certifi- 
out  of  their  hands,  appoint  a 
omey  to  receive  what  is  due. 
Dished  with  a  certified  copy  of 
d  certificate.  Besides  tlie  con- 
ive  per  cent  inscriptions,  there 

stocks  in  France,  of  various 
1  which  an  important  traffic  is 
,  and  which  are  subject  to  differ- 
ions.  They  include^  1.  the  be- 
oned  reconnaissances  de  Uqvidor 
lank  stocks.  The  shares  in  the 
noce  are  90/)00,  each  of  the 


value  of  12,000  francs,  paying  yearly  axty 
francs  at  least  If  the  profits  do  not  yield 
this  amount  in  any  particular  year,  it  is 
made  up  from  the  reserved  fund.  These 
stocks  are  transferable.  In  1822,  they  were 
twenty-five  per  cent  above  their  nominal 
value.  3.  The  obligations  of  the  cit^  of 
Paris.  The  city  of  Paris  was  authonzed, 
in  1816,  to  create  stock  to  the  amount  of 
1,500,000  francs,  to  defray  the  expenseffof 
the  city.  The  sale  was  but  small  duringthat 
troubled  period,  and  the  city  was  therefore 
aflenvards  empowered  to  issue  33,000 cer- 
tificates, worth  1000  francs  each,  and  pay-  « 
able  to  the  holder,  to  be  discharged  within 
twelve  years,  ending  July  1, 1829.  These 
certificates  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent 
a  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  4.  Another 
kind  of  paper  oflen  found  in  the  market 
consists  of  actions  des  pants.  They  are 
issued  by  a  company  which  has  built  three 
bridges  over  the  Seine,  and  comprise  3780 
shares,  at  1000  francs  each.  The  dividends 
are  fixed,  every  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
proprietors.  The  amount  is  regulated  b^ 
the  income  of  the  bridges,  whicn  is  all  di- 
vided among  the  shareholders,  except 
one  thirtieth.  This  tliirtieth  is  distributed 
into  three  parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  bridges,  and  the  others 
form  a  capital  to  pay  off  the  stocks,  June 
"30, 1897.  Besides,  there  is  a  multitude  of 
shares  of  insurance  companies.  5.  There 
is  also  in  Paris  a  caisse  des  def6ts  et  cofisif^- 
nations^  where  money,  in  com  or  notes,  is 
taken  by  the  bank  of  France,  and  three 
per  cent  interest  paid  upon  it,  commen- 
cing after  it  has  been  in  the  treasury  thirty 
days.  The  money  deposited  may  be  tak- 
en out  at  any  time  by  restoring  the  receipt 
III.  •Austrian  Stocks,  Austria  has  long 
had  a  large  debt,  and,  till  Uie  French  rev- 
olution broke  out,  punctuaUy  fulfilled  its 
obligations  to  its  creditors.  But,  during 
the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  its 
finances  fell  into  great  disorder ;  and  vari- 
ous measures,  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil, 
did  not  contribute  to  the  public  credit 
Among  these  was  the  immense  increase 
of  pai)er  money  since  1797 ;  for,  till  that 
time,  the  bank  paper  of  Vienna,  which, 
for  a  long  period,  was  the  common  medi- 
um of  exchanffe,  remained  about  on  a  par 
with  specie,  it  being  exchangeable,  at  any 
time,  for  silver,  on  presentment  But,  this 
year,  the  payment  of  specie  was  limited, 
and,  the  year  following,  stopped  entirely ; 
and  the  paper  money  so  increased,  that  it 
soon  fell  rapidly  below  the  value  of  silver. 
The  means  resorted  to  as  an  antidote  for 
the  consequent  embarrassment  were  inef- 
fectual. One  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
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adopted  in  1798.  It  was  a  forced  loan,  by 
which  the  holders  of  public  stocks  wero 
compelled  to  add  thirty  per  cenL  to  what 
they  had  aheady  paid,  on  pain  of  losing 
the  whole ;  in  consideration  of  which  they 
were  to  receive  five  per  cent  instead  of 
four.  As  the  loan  was  all  nuule  in  conven- 
tion money,  it  was  understood  that  the  in- 
terest should  be  paid  in  the  same.  But 
this  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  state, 
on  account  of  the  continual  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  (Miper  currency ;  and, 
finally,  it  seemed  to  be  impossible,  when 
an  attempt,  made  in  1802,  to  recruit  its  de- 
clining strenffth  by  lotteiy  loans  and  other 
measures,  failed.  In  1811,  therefore,  the 
interest  was  reduced  to  half ;  and,  in  order 
to  make  this  half  still  smaller,  the  existing 
paper  monev  was  changed  far  redemption 
noUSj  so  called,  a  note  of  one  giiilder  be- 
ing paid  for  five  old  pa[)er  guilders.  It 
was  hoped  that  tliese  certificates  would  be 
esteemed  as  valuable  as  qiecie.  Hence 
the  reduced  interest  was  to  be  paid  in  tliis 
new  pajjer,  and  not,  as  before,  in  coined 
money.  But  tliese  notes  never  fulfilled 
the  design  for  which  they  were  created ; 
and  a  large  amount  of  new  paper,  under 
the  name  of  miHc^ation  cerlificaies,  was 
put  in  circulation,  about  e<^ual  in  amount 
to  that  which  the  redemption  notes  had 
been  intended  to  supersede,  so  that,  in  a 
short  time,  both  kinds  of  [)ai>er  sunk  as 
low  as  the  old  bank  notes.  In  this  way, 
the  early  credilons  of  the  state  lost  a  large 
part  of  their  interest  and  capital.  In  181(3, 
tlie  finances  of  Austria  were  put  under 
better  management.  The  new  adminis- 
tration devoted  their  cliief  attention  to 
two  objects : — First,  to  raising  tlie  value 
of  the  paper  money,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, abolishing  it ;  and  next  to  fixing  the 
public  credit  on  a  new  basis,  by  restoring 
to  the  old  claims  a  portion  of  their  rights, 
and  by  negotiating^  new  loans  on  a  more 
finn  and  sohd  basis.  In  1816,  a  new  bank 
was  fiUTiished  with  funds  in  s}>ecie,  and 
empowered  to  issue  new  notes,  wliich 
wxre  to  be  paid  to  tlie  holders  on  demand 
in  silver  money.  This  bank,  to  which 
was  intruste<l  the  whole  business  of 
amending  the  currency  and  public  credit, 
commenced  its  task  by  giving  notice,  June 
1,  tliat  any  person  might  bring  in  any  sum 
in  the  old  pajier  money,  and  receive  for  it 
five  sevenths  in  new  certificates,  beaiing 
one  per  cent,  interest  in  convention  money, 
and  two  sevenths  in  new  bank  notes,  which 
every  one  might  exchange  at  tlie  bank  for 
their  value  in  convention  money.  Thus  a 
proprietor,  who  dei>osited  7000  guilders  in 
pa|)er  money,  received  lor  it  5000  guildere 


in  certificates,  bearing  an  interest  of  fifir 
guilders  in  convention  msmey^  and  20db 
guilders  in  new  bank  notes,  which  be 
might  exchange  for  conventicHi  money  « 
the  bank,  ondemand.  But  the  pressure  to 
procure  specie  in  exchange  for  the  bank 
notes  thus  obtained  was  so  great  that  the 
supphes  and  resources  of  the  Imhk  wouU 
have  soon  been  exhausted,  so  that  the 
whole  system  was  abandoned  a  short  time 
afier  it  was  established.  Several  millkw 
of  one  per  cent,  certificates  were  created 
by  this  operation,  and  some  of  them  aie 
still  in  circulation.  Bank  shares,  at  SOU 
guilders  convention  money,  might  be  ob- 
tained for  2000  guilders  in  paper  money 
and  200  in  convention  money.  Thepfr- 
per  money  thus  obtained  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Both  measures,  however,  onlr 
partially  effected  the  desired  obj^aod 
they  were  soon  abandoned.  October  29, 
therefore,  of  that  year,  a  measure  wh 
brought  forward  founded  on  juster  view*. 
This  gave  rise  to  tlie  metaUiqueSj  so  called. 
A  yoluntaiy  loan  was  openod,  and  the  de- 
l)06its  were  received  paitly  in  public  cer- 
tificates bearing  interest  and  piutly  in  pi- 
per monev.  For  an  old  Austrian  certifi- 
cate of  100  guilders,  and  the  additionrf 
sum  of  80, 100, 110, 120^  130  guikieis  in 
redemption  or  anticipation  notes,  accord- 
ing as  the  old  certificate  yielded  six,  five, 
four  and  a  half,  four,  three  and  a  ha](  or 
•three  per  cent,  interest,  a  new  state  oUiga- 
tion  wcs  given  of  100  guilders,  be^uing  in- 
terest at  five  per  cent.,  both  payable  in 
specie.  A  sufiicient  fund  was,  at  tbe 
same  time,  })rovided  for  the  pimctual  dis- 
charge of  the  interest,  and  for  tlie  gradual 
cxtinctiou  of  ti*ie  ca{iital  by  repurchase. 
This  gave  assurance  to  the  firoprietors  of 
these  certificates  that  they  nught  sell  thenif 
with  scarcely  any  loss,  whenever  so  in- 
clined. These  nutalliqutSy  therefore,  «kiu 
obtained  extensive  credit,  and  so  confirm- 
ed the  financial  strengtli  of  the  govrra- 
nient,  that  it  boldly  resolved  to  estalili^ili 
the  public  credit  on  a  broader  basis.  By  a 
patent  of  Jan.  1817,tlie  sinking  fund  was 
organized  afler  the  example  of  the  sinking 
fund  of  £ngland,and  all  the  funds  were  unit- 
ed in  one  for  the  imyment  of  all  pubhc  debts ; 
and,  by  a  regulation  of  March  21,  lJ?l>, 
the  whole  system  of  debt  was  reduced  to 
such  onler  tliat  the  proprietors  of  the  old  cer- 
tificates began  to  be  encouraged  that  their 
rights  would  be  restored ;  and  tliis  Liipe 
^vc  the  obligations  once  more  a  limited 
circulation.  The  capital  of  the  old  deln 
of  which  the  interest  was  reduced  to  halt 
ui  1811,  was  divided  into  sectioas  eau^b 
of  one  million  guilders.    Five  of  dicse 
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e  restored  eveiy  year  to  the  en-  of  things  was  accompanied,  in  1817  and 

of  full  intmst,  and  as  many  1818,  by  an  improved  organization  of  the 

le  bou^t  m  Inr  die  sinking  fund,  national  bank.   The  shares,  which  at  first 

I  has  hitherto  been  very  success-  stood  at  scarcely  500  guilders  in  conven- 

die  gradual  liquidation  of  the  re-  tion  money,  have  now  reached  nearly  1000, 

and  anticipation  certificates,  their  and  are  in  great  demand,  for  they  yield  an 

ras  diminished,  June  30, 1825,  to  annual  interest  of  sixty  gilders.  The 

13  guilders  (a  guilder  is  about  bank  is,  at  present,  wholly  mdependent  of 

its) ;  and,  June  30,  1828,  the  the  ffovemment 

1  circulation  in  Austria  was  only  I V.  Prusnan  Stocks.   Prussia  had  no 

on  guilders.    The  mdaUifpits  public  debt  till  1787,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

efi)re  come  into  the  market  in  all  had  a  considerable  treasure  in  specie,  and, 

pal  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  even  under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William 

w  1821,  the  whole  amount  of  the  II,  till  1806,  owed  only  thirty  million  dol- 

oontraoted  since  1815,  or  the  five  lars,\rhich  were  to  be  paid  off  at  fixed 

mdaUiaueSf  was  estimated  at  periods.  But  the  unhappy  French  war 
90  guilders,  and  the  proportion  of  1806,  and  the  more  succeasfid  one  of 
king  fund  to  the  debt  at  one  fifty-  1812 — 15,  augmented  the  public  debt  of 
•the  same  ratio  which  the  sinking  Prussia ;  and,  after  it  had  been  reduced  to 
bsgland  bears  to  the  public  debt  order,  her  stocks  came  into  the  market  in 
it  of  these  metalliques  has  risen  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  like  the 
h.  They  stood,  in  1817,  at  forty-  English,  French,  Austrian,  and  other  pub- 
i  had  risen,  m  the  beffinning  of  lie  stocks.  From  the  statement  of  Feb- 
tigbtj-six,  and  even  during  the  ruary  17,  1820,  it  appears  that  the  capital 
reen  Turkey  and  Russia,  they  of  the  debts  bearing  interest  then  amount- 
inetj-five.  Besides  these  mtUu-  ed  to  something  more  than  180  million 
e  before-mentioned  Rothschild  Prussian  dollars  (about  123  million  Span- 
are  well  known  in  the  money  ishl  and  the  yearly  interest,  or  rente,  to 

The  Austrian  govenmient,  in  7,637,177  Pruiraian  dollars.   Several  inil- 

gotiated,  through  a  company  lions  have  since  been  extinguished  by  the 

Y  Messrs.  Parish  and  Rothschild,  sinking  fund.   At  present,  the  fi>Uowiiig 

4MIII  of  20,800,000  guilders,  and  Prussian  stocks  are  m  the  market : — l.the 

r  ar  second  of  37,000,000  guilders,  proper  national  stocks,  which  comprehend 

m  money.   The  shareholders  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  pubHc  debt,  and 

oaa  were  to  receive  back  their  the  proceeds  of  which,  in  1820,  were 

and,  U3Stead  of  interest,  fwemi-  4,78(^000  Prussian  dollars  (about  3^250,400 

le  time  of  the  repayment  of  the  Spanish).    They  consist  in  obligatioDS, 

nrhich  was  to  take  place  in  the  wnich  bear  four  per  cent  interest,  and  are 

f  the  next  twenty  years.   The  to  be  completdy  discharged  within  five 

■urn  which  an  advance  of  100  years.   The  interest  is  paid  January  1  and 

am  yield,  is  120  guilders,  and  the  July  1  of  every  year,  both  in  Berlin  and 

X)^000.   In  the  most  un&vorable  in  the  provinces.   Provision  has  likewise 

man  must  wait  twenty  years  for  been  made  for  their  payment  in  specified 

il  and  premkun.    The  second  places  in  foreiirn  countries.  The  certificates 

openea  July       1820,  at  four  promise  that  the  capital  shall  be  paid  back 

;  and  the  government  bound  it-  by  the  annual  extiirguiBhment  of^  one  mil- 

in  twentjr-one  years^  to  pay  off  lion  at  par ;  but  this  regulauon  has  been 

il,  with  mterest  and  premiums,  modified  by  a  later  one,  ordaining  that  the 

8  of  fourteen  lottery  drawings,  stocks  shall  be  diminished  by  being  repur- 

rietars  received  certificates,  dated  chased,  at  the  current  jnice,  til]  they  stand 

15, 1821,  each  for  250  guilders,  at  par,  and  then  the  repayment  shall  com- 

a  share  in  such  a  lottery  can  pro-  mence.   The  market  value  of  these  notes 

re  than  four  per  cent,  interest,  de-  varied,  in  1820—23,  between  sixty-seven 

lolly  on  the  time  of  drawing,  and  and  seventy-five  per  cenL,  and,  still  later, 

man  which  cliance  may  allot  rose  to  nearly  ninety ;  in  1828,  it  was  at 

«  of  the  tickets  of  the  first  loan  ninety-tliree.   Of  a  portion  of  these  obli- 

stween  118  and  120,  and  of  tlie  gations,  premium  lotteries  were  formedL 

between  96   and    102.     On  uiirty  millions  being  sold,  accompanied 

ige,  the  premiums  of.  the  first  with  premium  certificates,  at  their  full 

uterest  and  premiums  of  the  sec-  value  m  Prussian  currency.   The  hope  of 

are  equivalent  to  an  interest  of  five  receiving  a  great  premium  on  the  drawing 

fifths  per  cent.  This  new  order  of  these  lotteries  (ten  drawings  were  to 
35* 
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take  place,  one  each  six  months)  produced 
such  a  demand  for  this  species  of  stocks, 
that  they  rose  to  120—130  dollars  and  up- 
wards. 2.  The  shares  in  the  English  loan 
which  was  negotiated  with  Rothschild,  in 
London,  in  April,  1818.  The  nominal 
amount  is  five  million  pounds  sterling,  at 
five  per  cent.,  and  to  be  repaid  within 
twenty-eight  years,  a  certain  amount  an- 
nually, by  repurchasing  the  notes,  or  re- 
deeming them  at  par,  if  they  are  worth  it 
The  certificates  are  expressed  in  Englisli 
money,  and  the  interest  is  payable  in  Lon- 
don. The  unfiivorable  conditions,  under 
which  this  loan  was  obtained,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  emer^ncies  of  tlie  period. 
Though  the  interest  is  five  per  c^nt.,  only 
seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  loan  wos  received ;  and  tlie 
^vemment  took  the  risk  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  exchange  in  tlie  payment  of  inter- 
est and  principaL  In  London  itself,  be- 
fi>re  the  certificates  were  issued,  tliey  had 
risen  to  eighty  per  cent.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  obligations  of  the  Electoral 
Mark,  which  are  of  an  early  date,  and 
the  ttmothekscheine,  secured  on  mort- 
gages or  the  public  domains,  which  were 
not  created  till  after  180(1.  Botli  yield  four 
per  cent.,  and  form  together  a  capital  of 
nearly  nine  million  Prussian  dollars  (above 
six  million  Spanish),  which,  like  tlie  intoi^ 
est,  is  paid  according  to  the  original  en- 
gagement. There  are  also  the  stocks  of 
3ie  i)rovinccs  and  princi{ml  cities.  The 
mortgage  stocks  iPJandhrieft)  lunii  a  cai>- 
ital  of  perhaps  fifty  or  eighty  miUions,  the 
shares  of  which  are  bought  and  sold,  and 
^ield  a  secure  income.  These  arc  created 
thus : — The  landed  proprietors,  under  the 
authority  of  the  govemineiit,  have  foniied 
associations  in  several  of  the  Prussian 
jMTOvinccs,  wliich  liorrow  money  on  the 
security  of  tlieir  estates  collectively,  and 
make  loans  to  the  individual  i)n>i)rieton?, 
in  consideration  of  mortgages  of  their 
se|)arate  estates.  There  are  five  of  these 
provincial  associations  in  Prussia.  To 
the  Prussian  stocks  belongs,  also,  the 
Imnk  paper,  which  is  transferable.  The 
circulation  of  these  notes,  mdecd,  is  some- 
what difiicult,  for  they  are  generally 
made  payable  to  the  particular  individual 
to  whom  they  are  issuefl,  and  cannot  he 
transferred  without  legal  tbnnalitiesj.  The 
royal  bank  receives  inouey  at  two  or 
three  per  c^iit.  a  year,  and  rejwys  the 
money  de])ositeiI,  small  sums  on  demand, 
and  larger  ones  at  fourteen  days,  or  four 
weeks'  notice.  Hence  it  is  filled  with  <le- 
posite,  trust  money,  ori)haiis'  money ;  and 
many  capitalists  invest  in  it  their  unem- 


Soyed  funds.  The  violent  measures  of 
i^leon's  admimstnition  rendered  it  k- 
cessary  for  the  bank  to  atop  payment,  k 
conseauenco  of  the  loss  of  aU  its  reaoUrcoi 
The  old  system  has  been  kxDff  resiunedii 
regard  to  all  moneys  deponted  snce  1806; 
but  the  presBuro  of  circumataDces  Ym 
hitherto  made  it  impoasible  forthebuk 
to  fulfil  its  obligations  in  regard  to  the  oU 
capitals.  The  ffovermnent  has  promi«d, 
however,  that  fiiis  debt  shall  be  canctl- 
led. 

y.  Russian  StwJu.  Previous  to  1810^ 
Russia  liad  no  debt  on  wliich  interest  ww 
paid,  and  of  wliich  the  stocks  were  in  the 
market,  except  83,000,000  guiklers  due  io 
Holland ;  ana  tlie  paper  was  hardly  fbuad 
in  the  commercial  world  out  of  Anwtov 
dam.  For  many  years,  this  stock  stood  M 
par.  In  1810,  a  loan  of  twenty  nullkiai 
was  opened  in  assignaU  at  six  per  cent, 
for  which  the  government  pleaged  \m 
milhon  silver  roubles,  with  six  per  ceoL in- 
terest, to  lie  paid  in  five  years  to  these 
who  should  not  prefer  perpetual  annuitieB 
m  assignaU^  or  mlver  roubles.  Thedeatga 
was  to  dimuiiah  the  immeDse-  quantity  of 
Msignats.  It  was  intended  to  have  niuif 
series  of  these  loans  following  one  anodn 
er,  to  destroy  the  paper  roubtea  wiuek 
might  be  brought  in  by  their  means,  aad 
thus  to  raise  die  paper  money  giadualhrlB 
par,  or  perhaps  to  put  it  wholly  out  of  ev- 
en latioii,  and  sulistitute  silver  inone}'  initi 
place.  Ahhough  those  loans  never  ar- 
coinplished  the  desired  object,  and  seemed 
to  l)e  fomided  on  mistaken  principles,  Trt 
they  helped  to  confirm  the  credit  of  tlie 
government,  because  ever)'  stipulatioii  was 
punctually  fulfilled,  and  a  regular  tinanciil 
system  was  forming  ui  regard  to  the  pub- 
he  debts.  The  interest  ot  the  first  loan  in 
silver  was  regularly  paid ;  and  the  capita^ 
too,  was  rejiaid  in  the  way  stipulated,  not- 
witlistanding  the  distretss  to  winch  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  by  the  warof  Ic'li 
The  credit  which  the  government  thu«a^ 
quired  was,  perhaps,  worth  the  sarrifire 
of  some  milhons ;  for  the  state  had  bald- 
ly any  other  ad^-antage  from  this  knit 
These  stocks,  during  their  five  veais*  cod- 
tinuance,  were  ui  great  dcniaiiil,  andtbfir 
price  speedily  rose  above  their  par  vdiif 
in  assignats ;  but  this  was  not  strange,  for 
paptT  roubles  were  not  worth  in  the  itar- 
ket  one  third  of  silver,  and,  by  the  tenw 
of  the  loan,  a  silver  rouble  ^-as  paid  fiv ev- 
ery two  ]mper  roubles  ad\'ancca.  Only  • 
few  of  these  obligations  are  now  in  ciiro- 
lation,  for,  in  1815,  they  were  n^y  «B 
cancelled.  This  8}'8teni,  hoAvever,  i»« 
continued  under  better  conditions  as  re- 
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die  goTernineD^  and  to  a  much 
extent.  The  diminution  of  the 
tf  was  the  pretext  for  every  raeas- 
•ut  the  dencit  in  the  income,  and 
lenae  occasioned  by  the  war  of 
rm  perhape  the  principal  causes 
icceesive  loans.  There  have  been 
•  four  since  1816.  The  two  first, 
1  1817,  at  Petersburg,  of  seventy 
roubles  in  aangnats,  were  mostly 
I  to  silver  money  at  a  fixed  valua- 
e  third  and  fourth  were  in  England, 
*,  and  amounted  to  forty  million 
Hiblea.  All  the  stocks  of  this  kind 
B  per  cent,  interest,  and  are  regu- 
mr  the  manner  of  the  stocks  in 
mmtries,  wherein  the  govem- 
lerely  pledges  itself  to  discharge 
ubted  interest  punctually.  The 
ion  of  the  capital  by  the  sink- 
id  is  eSbeted  by  re-purchasing 
ifioates  or  otherwise,  as  the  state 
treasury  rendera  most  expedi- 
he  arrangements  for  the  public 
le  similar  to  those  in  France 
gland.  All  the  debts  since  1817 
en  registered,  with  the  creditors' 
a  alphabetical  order.  At  the  same 
le  creditors  receive  notes  (inscrip- 
vhich  contain  what  is  written  in 
k  of  registry,  and  the  conditions 
mlations  of  the  government,  and 
repared  that  they  may  be  endorsed 
c  m  a  foreign  country,  bein^  veri- 
a  Russian  consul,  and  in  this  way 
red  to  any  one  without  difficulty ; 
(  directionB^  necessary  in  case  of 
,  are  contained  in  the  inscription, 
ortant  traffic  is  now  carried  on,  in 
markets  of  Europe,  in  Russian 
The  interest  on  the  Enelish  loan 
ile^  not  merely  in  Petersbuig,  but 
ibufg  and  London,  in  the  money 
I  places,  at  a  fixed  valuation,  and 
»nie  of  die  Dutch  stock  is  payable 
ind.  The  report  of  the  minister 
loe,  Jaouary  1st,  181S2,  made  the 
lebtof  Russia  to.  consist  of  the  fol- 
muhb}— ].  The  Dutch,  48,600,000 
I ;  %  the  domestic,  in  silver  rou- 
unllions ;  S.  the  domestic,  in  pa- 
bleiS  996  millions.  The  fund  des- 
ir  the  liquidation  of  these  debts  is 
lioQ  in  silver  roubles  and  five  mil- 
paper— about  in  the  ratio  of  one 
Newly  ten  million  silver  roubles 
BMiy  ior  the  payment  of  what  is 
IT  due  on  these  stocks. 
buiehStoekM.  Although  the  public 
Holland  has  been  very  great  from 
iest  times,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
luhr  fulfihn^Dt  of  .all  obligations, 


and  the  multitude  of  wealthy  capitalists'in 
the  country,  the  stocks  have  maintained  a 
high  credit,  and,  during  the  thirty-two 
years  of  tranquillity,  from  1748  to  1780, 
tliey  were  in  such  demand,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  low  rate  of  interest  (two 
and  a  half  per  cent),  ihey  brought  finm 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  above  their  nominal 
value.  But  owing  to  the  wars  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  die  finances  of  the  coun- 
tiy  were  thrown  into  disorder;  it  is  prob- 
able, indeed,  that  these  wars  only  hastened 
a  calamity  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
have  fallen  upon  the  people ;  for  the  de- 
ficit in  the  income  was  increasing  every 
year  afler  1786,  and  the  public  debt,  of 
course,  was  continually  accumulating. 
The  expenditures  were  multiplied  by  the 
oppression  of  France,  and  the  deficit 
daily  grew  more  enormous.  Under  the 
administration  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
1807, 1808,  and  1809,  loans  of  fbrty,  diir- 
ty,  and  twenty  million  guilders,  to  cover 
the  deficit,  were  obtained  on  tolerable  con- 
ditions, as  Louis  Bonaparte  maintained 
the  credit  of  the  state  by  opposing  with 
finnness^  on  every  occasion,  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  public  debt,  which  his  brother 
proposed.  When  Napoleon  united  Hol- 
lana  with  France  in  1810,  it  was  found 
that  the  national  debt  of  this  litde  king- 
dom amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1200  million  guildera  (about  480  mill- 
ion dollars).  Napoleon  cominenced  a 
system  of  reform  in  the  financial  de- 
partment, by  se^nff  aside  two  thirds  of 
the  debt,  as  had  luready  been  done  in 
France.  The  remaining  third  was  to  be 
registered  in  the  great  book  of  France, 
db  a  part  of  the  general  national  debt, 
and,  like  the  rest,  to  pay  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent  This  measure,  however, 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  Afler 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, die  debt  was  newlv  oraanized, 
and,  by  the  law  of  May  14tn,  1814,  was 
regulated  by  the  following  principles: — 
1.  The  two  thirds  of  the  debt  abohshed 
bv  Napoleon  were  again  acknowledged, 
although  his  measure  was,  in  a  degree, 
sanctioned,  by  the  division  of  the  new 
debt  into  a  real  or  active,  and  a  nominal 
or  dead  one ;  the  interest  of  the  first  (the 
third  retained  by  Napoleon)  was  to  be 
paid  from  January  1st,  1815 ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  latter  (the  two  diirds  abol- 
ished by  Napoleon)  was  to  commence 
gradually;  so  diat  every  year  from  four  to 
five  millions  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  active  deot,  asto  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  of  the  abolished  debt 
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{OTemments,  as  well  as  shares 
.  1  and  9v  premium  cer- 
receired  by  the  government 

*  these  new  stock^  according 
et  value.   These  new  certifi- 

•  bear  five  per  cent  interest, 
y  at  Madrid,  Paris,  or  Lon- 
9tion  of  the  holder. 

ft  Siocks.  The  obligadons  on 
9  domestic  loans,  made  for  the 
iquidation  and  better  regula- 
paper  money,  are  scarcely 
I  foreign  markets.  But  those 
finom  the  loans  of  1818  and 
iburg,  and  from  the  English 

have  a  wider  circuladon. 
I  of  1813  gave  rise  to  obliga- 
tor cent  each,  of  the  amount 
IS,  Hamburg  banco  (a  mark 
>ut  34^  cents),  which  were 
secause  diey  involved  a  pre- 
lich  every  certificate  gained, 
larks  banco,  in  stocks  bearing 
interest,  and  under  the  most 
cumstances,  200,000.  After 
)f  the  premiums,  the  five  per 
ma  of  this  description  stood 
be  six  per  cent  at  91 — 96. 
1818  and  1819,  in  Hamburg, 
led  under  similar  conditions. 

loan  of  1821  amounted  to 
pounds  sterling,  and  the  ob- 
in  amount  from  100  to  1000 
ig.  All  these  loons  are  enli- 
st semi-annually,  till  all  the 
d,  provision  being  made  for 
lortion  of  this  capital  annu- 
a  could  well  rest  on  a  firmer 
e  Danish.  In  regard  to  the 
38,  it  is  left  with  the  govem- 
T  tiie  capital  at  pleasure.  Ail 
radually  paid  in  full,  as  their 
drawn,  and  all  die  stipula- 
itherto  been  punctually  ful- 

ian  Stocks.  They  arise  from 
700,000  marks,  concluded  in 
iburg  and  Berlin,  by  tlie  king 
ind  by  the  Norwegian  states, 
of  obligadons,  which  vary 
>  300  marks  banco.  The 
ted  to  repay  tlie  capiuil  is,  to 
he  certificates  as  long  as  they 
r.  Another  Norwegian  loan 
it  was  negotiated  in  1822,  at 
It  amounted  to  2,400,000 
It  is  to  be  entirely  paid  off 
le  years,  in  semi-annual  in- 
?he  pavments  have  hitherto 
ly  noade;  and  this  circum- 
ler  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
to  have  given  to  these  loans 


a  high  defpeee  of  credit,  although  the 
guarantee  given  by  the  states,  of  their  as- 
sociated kingdom,  Sweden,  to  the  stocks 
of  the  Frege  loan,  has  not  secured  to  the 
creditors  a  regular  payment  For  this 
reason,  Swediak  certificates  are  not  found 
in  the  money  markets. 

XI.  Stocks  of  the  German  Confederation. 
Nearly  all  the  states  in  this  body  have 
pubUc  debts;  their  notes,  however,  are 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  markets  of  Lon- 
don, Amsterdam,  Paris,  Frankfort,  and 
Berlin ;  they  remain  chiefly  in  the  states 
where  they  originated,  and  are  monopo- 
lized by  the  capitalists  and  institutions  of 
those  states.  The  certificates  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  enjoy  the  highest  credit 
of  all.  Though  the  debts  of  this  litde  ter- 
ritory amount  to  sixteen  and  a  half  million 
convention  dollars  (a  Saxon  dollar  is  about 
ninety-five  and  a  half  centi),  the  people 
believe  the  government  to  be  so  consci- 
entious and  trustworthy,  that  they  dread 
rather  than  desire  the  repayment  of  their 
capital,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 
From  this  cause  the  five  per  cents  have 
risen  to  110^111  per  cent,  and  the  three 
per  cents  to  nearly  100 ;  and  the  state  has 
thus  been  enabled  to  exchange  the  former 
for  four  per  cents.  The  new  four  per 
cents  now  stand  at  104 — 105,  and  would 
stand  still  higher,  if  a  small  portion  were 
not  paid  ofif  semi-annually ;  the  three  per 
cents  stand  at  101,  and  the  two  per  cents 
at  90.  Next  in  credit  to  Saxony  are  the 
kingdoms  of  Wurtemberg  and  Hanover, 
and  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Frankfort, 
whose  four  per  cent  notes  are  all  nearly 
at  par,  or  even  above  it  Not  far  below 
tliese  are  the  certificates  of  Bavaria,  Ba- 
den, Mechlenburg  and  Hesse-Darm^adt ; 
and  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  credit  of 
the  German  states'  is  greater,  and  their 
certificates  stand  higher,  in  proportion  to 
the  smollness  of  the  states.  These  cer- 
tificates, however,  are  not  proper  subjects 
of  comparison  with  those  ot  the  larger 
governments.  In  the  smaller  states,  al- 
most all  debts  are  contracted  on  condition 
of  being  repaid  within  a  limited  time,  and 
the  measures  adopted  afiTord  tiie  creditors 
^ood  reason  for  beliefing  that  the  prom- 
ises will  he  fulfilled. 

XH.  United  States  Stocks.  In  1775,  when 
hostilities  commenced  between  the  United 
colonies  and  Great  Britain,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  no  treasury,  nor  any  organized 
system,  to  direct  their  resources.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  issuinff  of  a  paper 
currency,  and  loans  were  obtained  mm 
foreigners,  and  firom  persons  within  the 
country.  In  1783^  the  debts  of  the  U. 
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States,  as  far  as  tliey  could  be  ascertainccl, 
amounted  to  $42,000,^175,  and  the  annual 
interest  was  coin|iuted  at  $2,415,ll5(i.  No 
provision  had  been  made  for  tlie  |Niyment 
of  the  intcreat,  and  there  was  no  plan  in 
ofiemtion  to  redeem  the  princi|Kil;  the 
faith  of  the  govenunent  was  doubted,  and 
the  evidences  of  the  |Hihlic  debt  were  re- 
duced to  about  one  eighth  of  tlieir  nominal 
value.  The  estimated  amount  of  tlie  debt, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretar)'  of 
tlie  treasury,  in  1790,  $79,1H4(>4. 
$ii.\000,000  of  this  were  |»ro|io8ed  to  be 
assumed  on  account  of  the  several  states. 
$11,710,378  wns  tlie  amount  of  tlie  prin- 
ciiuJ  and  interest  of  the  foreign  debt; 
$40,414,08r*  was  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  liquidated  |Mut  of  tlie  domestic 
debt  The  unliquidated  |Mirt,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  continental  bills  of  credit, 
%vas  not  ascertaine<l,  and  was  estimati^l  at 
$"2,000,000.  In  1790,' Uie  public  deU  was 
funded.  $(iOO,000  were  annually  resiTved 
from  the  duties  on  merchandise  im|iorted, 
and  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  or  so  much 
diereof  as  might  be  ap|nro|iriated  from 
time  to  time  tor  the  sup|iort  of  the  gnvem- 
nient  of  the  U.  States,  and  their  common 
defence,  ami  so  much  of  the  residue  of  the 
duties  aforesaid  as  might  be  necesrary 
was  appn>priau*d  to  the  jmyment  of 
interest  on  kjaiis  mrnle  in  U>reign  coun- 
tries, and  also  to  tlie  payment  ot'  interest 
on  such  furtlHT  loans  a*«  shouhl  Im  obtain- 
ed f«ir  difM'liar^ing  tin*  arrcuiv  of  intfn'st 
tiicreupon,  and  the  wlinlc  or  niiy  )mrt  of 
thf  principal  tht  mif.  The  nppropriuiions 
wfn*  to  rontiniH*  until  t)H*M*  huuim  i*ljoiild 
Im>  fully  iNtiil.  Tli«*  pn'Hi«irnt  wus  niiilifir- 
izi-*!  t«>  lH>rrow  Ar^,U00,00U  to  di>4*liHr^ro 
the  nm^ars  of  inten^itc,  and  the  inKtiiliiieiitri 
ot'tht'  priiiri|»al  of  thi>  fnn'ifrn  dfhr.  'VUv. 
('.  StHttv  nwrvcfl  thf  nnUt  to  n'iiiibursu 
any  of  thf  suniMito  lM)m>\vcd  within  titht'U 
wnn  atlrr  iht>  muit*  hlitNihl  ho\e  (h'4>ii 
Irnt.  To  pniviih*  lor  iht*  flonittitir  d«*l»l,n 
loan  to  its  fuH  amount  wa.*«  dintMctl  to  tie 
pri»|M»<>ii'«L  Till*  Muns  su)»f«crilN*d  were 
(myHlilc  ill  the  rertitieute)«  irMiietl  for  the 
(lotiifMk*  (l«*lit,  iirtMmliiig  to  tlieir  ^(M'«*ie 
\ahie,  niid  eoiiiputilig  tlie  interest  iifMiii 
i»u«-li  tiH  Ixirp  iiili-n-si  to  the:{]<itof  iK'rem- 
Ut,  17!H>,  iiirliiMvely.  The  KiilMrrilM>rN  n*- 
eri\ed  t%vo  kitidrt  of  rertitiente^  oii«'  for 
iwa  tliinlH  of  the  Ktiiii  pnid  in  the  eertifi- 
<*iilei4  jiiKt  nK'HtioiMsl,  iN'ariiiK  an  iiitt'nvt 
c»f'  ^i\  |M»r  ci'iil.,  |m\nl>|e  iiiiarter-yeurly, 
and  n-demialile  at  pleiijtiiri>,  in  jNiyfiienis 
not  «  \ee««diiig,  in  iiiiy  «»in'  year,  f«ir  priiiei- 

IHil  and  iiiten'Mt,  «*i;;lit  dollars  for  each 
lunilred  meiitioiMHt  in  ilie  rertitienle. 
Tlik  tirst  stock  was  aQerwanfe  calJi*d  old 


nr  per  cents.  Tbe  other  ceiti6( 
for  the  remaining  thirds  which,  af 
was  to  bear  ina*rest,  aiid  be  m) 
on  the  terms  just  nietitioDed.  f 
of  the  sums  subscribed  as  were  pi 
interest  of  the  said  donieslic  ddii, 
certificates  issued  in  payment  of 
the  siiliscriber  received  a  cenifin 
sum  equal  to  that  paid  in,  bcari 
per  cent  interest,  payable  qtnin 
and  re<leeinal>le  whenever  ] 
should  be  made  by  law  Ibr  tbe 
This  w^as  called  defemd  six  per  ee 
stocks  thus  created  were  traiMrfrr 
on  the  iMMiks  of  the  trcasuiy,  or 
of  the  coinmissioiiere  of  loans,  up 
the  credit  of  tlie  same  shoukl  exi 
time  of  the  transfer,  unless  b 
warrant  from  the  secretary  of  the 
The  interest  was  made  fiavable  « 
credit  of  the  stock  should  exi 
time  of  its  becoming  due.  1  f  not 
ed  before  the  expiration  of  a  ihm 
it  was  aAerwanls  deniandaUe  oi 
treasury  of  tlie  V,  States.  To  pi 
the  delibi  of  tlic  rcspectiTe  flair 
of  $^^1,500,000  was  authorized,  ft 
in  the  evidences  of  debt  which  I 
issued  \yy  the  states.  For  four  nin 
sum  thus  suliscribe<],  the  subarrib 
e<l  a  certificate  liearing  six  per  cen 
and  subject  to  the  same  condiiioii 
of  tlie  fimt  sort  mentioned  under 
delit ;  for  two  ninths,  another  t 
Ix'nriiii;  8i\  |M'r  cent.  intt*rpst  al 
imyahle  quarterly,  and  n-deei 
alK)ve-iiieiitiuiie«l,  ului  tor  tiie  I 
three  ninths,  a  certificate  iN-anne 
cent.  iiiten*st,  nnd  n'«li*eniable  « 
vision  hIioiiIiI  lie  made  bv  law  f«> 
|Mi>fe.  Variourt  stiM'ks  fm  Mnall 
wen*  en-nte*!  in  \7\^k  \7\^s  17!* 
w«'n»  n'iiiiliurmMl  in  iKdi,  IKC 
with  llie  exeeiiiimi  of  $r<0,««0  ti 
to  the  national  d«'bt.  In  liSCl,  i 
iaiia  Hix  |NT  cent,  stock  \«ns  ri 
the  |)nymeiit  of  the  piirrha**^  «it* 
from  Fmiiee.  CVrtitieates  fliri?! 
were  issued,  tii^riii^  un  intrre^l 
cent  The  prineifial  woj*  nmde 
ulih'  in  ftHir  annual  instalments, 
the  first  in  lf<lH,the  la<<  in  lH*il 
this  stun,  claiiiiH  of  AuHTican  r 
the  Fn'iirli  goveniiiN'Ul,to  thei 
$:Vi(H^(>(K),  were  ahio  aMunii  d  I 
tional  ^Mivt'ninient  <»n  arcount  el 
inaiia  piin*haHe,  and  adiled  to  tl, 
debt  Feb.  11,  IK'7,  the  g«k%rr 
the  I*.  Stall's  pn)|MiM*«|  to  the  1 
v\\  |ier  cent  «leterre<l  and  thn-r 
stiM*kfs  to  exchanir**  the  Hanir  f 
cent  slocks,  redeemable  at  th< 
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government  This  was  done  with 
ition  *^  that  no  single  certificate 
issue  for  a  greater  amount  than 
1^  and  that  no  reimbursement 
be  made,  except  for  the  whole 
of  any  such  new  certificate,  nor 
'  six  months,  at  least,  previous  no- 
such  intended  reimbursement.'' 
Iders  of  three  per  cent,  stock  were 
ve  new  certificates  for  sums  equal 
-five  per  cent  of  the  principal  of 
:k,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per 
Fbe  amount  of  unredeemed  and 
1  six  per  cent  stock  subscribed 
294,051,  and  the  stock  thus  created 
Ued  exchanged  nx  per  cents;  the 
ler  cents,  subscribed  at  sixty-five 
L,  produced  $1,859,850,  which  was 
six  per  cent,  stock.  More 
pa/  stock  was  created  in  1812,  by 
Tender  of  nearly  3,000,000  of  the 
I  deferred  six  per  cents.  In  1812, 
nal  stock  was  created  by  borrowing 
to  the  amount  of  $8,134,700  at  six 
It.,  reimbursable  after  twelve  years 
10. 1, 1813.  In  1813,  more  six  per 
ock,  to  the  amount  of  $26,607,959, 
eated  by  borrowing  an  additional 
t,  reimbursable  after  twelve  years 
in.  1, 1814.  In  1814,  six  per  cent 
0  the  amount  of  $15,954,619,  was 
reimbursable  after  twelve  years 
)ecember,  1814.  Under  acts  of 
B  of  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814, 
15,  treasury  notes  were  issued  to 
K)unt  of  $36,660,794,  of  which 
wd  been  paid  off,  by  December, 
532,980,794,  leaving  unpaid  in  Jan- 
1817,  $3,700,000.  The  whole 
tof  the  debt  remaining  unpaid  Jan. 
,  was  estimated  at  $112,107,862,  of 
875,450,930  was  contracted  during 
r;  the  remainder,  contracted  before 
ir,  was  $36,656,932.  In  March, 
ongress  passed  an  act  to  provide 
redemption  of  the  public  debt  By 
acts  making  appropriations  for  tlie 
96  or  reimbursement  of  the  princi- 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
uled  debt,  are  repealed,  and  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  is  appropriated 
(inking  fund,  and  a  further  sum  of 
.000  is  appropriated  for  that  year, 
t  also  provides  that,  after  the  year 
ny  sum  in  the  treasury  above  the 
appropriations  shall  be  appropriat- 
le  sinking  fund,  with  the  exception 
luch  as  will  leave  in  the  treasury  at 
id  of  the  year  the  amount  of 
jOOO.  The  debt  now  went  on  di- 
me till  1821,  when  it  stood  at 
7,427 ;  but  the  purchase  of  Florida, 
year,  for  $5,000,000,  increased  it, 


80  that  it  stood,  in  1822,  at  $93,546,676. 
In  March,  1821,  five  per  cent  stocks,  re- 
deemable after  JanuaiV,  1835,  were  creat- 
ed to  the  amount  of  $4,735,296.  In  May, 
1824,  fi>ur  and  a  half  per  cents  to  the 
amount  of  $1,739,524  were  created,  re- 
deemable after  January,  1832,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  four  and  a  half  percent  ex- 
changed stocks  were  created  to  the  amount 
of  $4,454,727,  redeemable  after  Decem- 
ber, 1832  and  1833.  In  1825,  the  public 
debt  had  been  reduced  to  $83,788,432 ;  in 
1828,  to  $67,475,622;  in  1830,  to 
$48,565,40$;  in  January,  1832,  to 
$24,282,879  funded,  and  $39,355  un- 
funded. 

XII.  Soxdh  American  Stocks.  The  new 
S.  American  states,  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile, 
Colombia,  several  years  ago,  obtained 
loans  in  London.  These  have  f^reatly  de- 
preciated, or  have  merely  a  nommal  value. 

Fraser's  Magazine  for  January^  1832, 
contains  an  article  entitled  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the 
enormous  amount  6f  capiuil  drawn  from 
England  in  nine  years,  beginninf,  say, 
with  1822,  in  the  shape  of  Wmuis  and  joint 
stock  subscriptions.  From  the  facts  there 
presented,  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared.  The  first  column  of  figures 
shows  the  amount  loaned ;  the  second,  the 
rate  per.  cent  at  which  the  loans  were 
made;  the  third,  the  present  value  per 
cent 


Auttiian,  .   .  .£3,500,000 

Braziliao,  .    .   .  3,300,000 

Buenos  Ayres,    .  1/)00,000 

Udtinibian,  .  .  2,000,000 
Colombian  (second),4,750,000 

Chilian,.   .   .   .  1,000,000 

DaniiUi,.    .    .    .  3,.^,000 

Greek,  ....  800,000 

(inxk  (second)   .  2,000,000 

Guatemala,   .    .  1,428,571 

Mexican,    .   .   .  3,200,000 

Mexican  (second),  3»200,000 

Neapolitan,  .  .  2,500,000 
Portufnieae,  .  . 
IVruvian,  .  .  . 
Prussian,  .  .  . 
Pruraian  (second), 
Russian  (known), 
Spanish  (about)  . 

or  $31,000,000 
Spanish  (second). 


1,500,000 
1,816,000 
5,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
6,500,000  I 

1,500,000 
£5-1,394,571 


Loaiudat 
not  stated. 
75  per  ct. 

85  " 
84  " 
88i  " 
70  " 
75  " 
59  " 
564  " 
73  " 
58  " 


87  " 
88,82&78 
70,72iA.75 
84per  ct. 
83  " 


^ov  worth 
not  staled. 
43pcr  cL 
nominal. 
13  per  ct. 
13  a  14  do. 
17  a  19  do. 
664  percU 
33  a  24  do. 
22pcr  ct. 
nominal. 
29  per  ct. 
35a  36  do. 
uncertaiit. 
49  a  50  dow 
12perct. 
99a  100  do. 
99a  100  do. 
994al00do. 

54&.68       144  per  ct. 

30)  per  ct.   14  per  cL 


Tcital,  . 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  writer  enu- 
merates twenty-seven  joint-stock  compa- 
nies, in  behalf  of  which  £6,145,065  were 
"  exported  from  the  national  treasuiy  to 
distant  climes,  without  the  shadow  of  an 
equivalent" 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  all  public  stocks.  We  can  here 
only  give  a  general  idea  of  those  of  the 
larger  states,  and  chiefly  of  those  which 
are  now  important  in  the  cou\VQftx^>«\. 
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YToM.    States  have  always  labored  to  fluctuations  to  arcouoL  (See^S 

xuake  tlieir  notes  as  eany  to  be  obtained  6tnr.) 

and  used  in  remote  countrieis  as  at  home ;  Pcck.   (See  Mab.) 

so  that  a  capitalist  in  Prussia  may  lay  out  Pudding  Stom:.   (See  StmiM 

his  money  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  German  Puddllxo  Fur.xaceji.   (See  1 

sux^ks,  but  in  tliose  of  France,  Denmark,  vii,  p.  7*2.) 

England,  Spain,  and  even  America;  re-  Puebla,  La,  or  La  Pcebla 

ceive  the  interest  of  them  with  the  same  Angeles  ;  a  state  of  the  Mexi* 

ease,  and  sell  them  again  witli  the  same  federacy,  formed  of  tlie  Spanu 

convenience,  as  those  of  his  own  countr}'.  dancy  of  the  same  name.  K  ing 

In  London,  Amtstcrdum,  Pari:!,  F'ruukfort,  lat  UP  and  Tff*            aiul  kit: 

Berlin  and  Lei|wic,  slocks  of  all  descrip-  and            \V. ;  bounded  Dori 

tioiis  may  be  obtained,  and  tlie  interest  on  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Quervta 

theui  all  |Miid.   Thus  a  branch  of  trade  by  that  of  Oaxaca  and  the  Pari! 

lias  arisen,  which,  iit^v  years  ago,  was  un-  and  west  by  tlie  state  of  MexK 

known ;  antl  one  of  the  eonseciuences  of  322  miles  in  length  iioiii  north 

this  has  lMH.*n,  tliat  stocks  have  come  and  140  in  brrailth ;  square  luilr 

into  competition,  like  otlier  articles  of  It  is  tnivereed  by  the  cordiUeras 

comnH.*rce,  and  tliose  of  equal  goodness  huac,  and  contains  the  loftv  sui 

anil  security  can  be  exchanged  at  an  etjual  Pci|K>cate|ietl  and  Iztaccihuad.  T 

price ;  so  tllat  a  state,  whose  credit  is  good,  em  |iart  is  almost  entirply  fbn» 

may  at  any  time  create  new  stocks,  or  elevated  plateoii,  (>5U0  feet  ai 

dis|KNie  of  them  whenever  a  pruAt  ran  bo  ocean,  and  fertile  in  corn  am 

inatle  upon  them.    Hence,  if  the  stucks  cotton  and  sugar  also  thrive  lienr. 

of  one  suite  are  liightT  than  tliose  of  an-  lati(»n  of  the  state  in  1710;  50r 

otlier,  it  may  usually  be  attributed  to  one  ItiOa,  {^13,300.    On  the  arrival 

of  the  following  causes:  1.  that  one  state  Spaniartls  it  was  the  st'at  of  a 

cnjovsgreaUT  credit  than  another ;  ^2,  that  republic  (TIasrala),  wliich  had  m 

tlie  loans  of  one  have  been  uegi>tiate«l  on  itself  inde|»endent  of  the  31e\icx 

better  conditions  tluin  those  of  another,  as  mn.   The  capital  of  th«*  suue.  of 

reganls  the  pnN(|>ect  of  gain,  prtMiiiums,  name,  iH  in  Ut  11*^       and  »  on 

the  imyiiicnt  of  the  capital  at  a  liini*  ti[H.>ci-  hiuidfsomr»t  cities  of  North  .\im'i 

lied,  tlie  furility  of  obtaining  the  iiiimrst,  strerix  an>  broad,  Mraighi,  and  %*»■ 

'X  tliat  tlu*  buying  and  M'lliiig,  or  the  houst^s  large  and  writ  Imih  :  n 

pHNMiriin;  tli»'  inti-nM  of  ton-igii  st«M'ks,  an*  nunionui!:  lurgi*  !M]iinn*j>.  Tfi 

ciwtw  a  (MTtJini  |HT  o  iiia:.'*',            in  llu*  of  Niicsira  Si-iliini  dv  (■ii.t>:.iii.;i 

ruM' of  (ioiii('**ii«*  MocKn  i^*  •'<n\fd.    I'imIit  of  iJie  rit*li«>t  and  iiv*<  ^pl^■I..^; 

ci-rtain  cinMjiii.sUui<M>!(,  thm  fon*,  the  pnr««  country-,    i'lirhla  rmiljiin^  w^t*  • 

«if  st(M*ks  may  l>i>  vii  wcil  t\n  a  Mandunl  of  tvvi'ntwtuo  riinvrnts  atnl 

lh«'  riini|i.-iRitiv«*  rrfdit  of  ilil1i>niit  >tuti*!<.  M'tniiiftrii-s  and  hitspitnU  ;  ii>  ir:: 

In  May,         ilir  live  |mt  «*«-iit.  Mitrksi  of  rii'.'*,  imrtinilarly  ii>  \h»iu  rifs. 

tlir  fiiUi>%%inir  rnuntri<-!S    rrratfd  with  siv«' ;  |Nipiilaiion.i  17.(1  K*.    Tli<  ]-% 

Hinilar  rondiiions,  ^ild  at  the  fttllowing  (*liolula  is  ti\i' niiirs  di>:ini:  fn>:ii 

rail's  —  Piii'Ma  wtw  built  l»\  thf  S|»:ira.irrl? 

I'rf  4  Viii.  (Se»*  ,\h  xiru.  i 

1.  ihi»  Saxon  stiM-ks  :il  110— !.'>()  Pi  ff.mmiki.  Saniiit-I,  luinn  y 

ihoM-    nf   Kiiglaiid    and         ^  nf  ilir  first  aii«l  gn-nti-M  • 

llanilMirir  :  •  •  **       — iintiiral    law,   |Mibliri>t.N   an.i  ) 

3.  ill"*'  of  llaiioviT.  Wur-  nf  (HTinan>,  wjl-*  \n*ni  in 

liMnU'rir.Hndi»lliiTMMal!  rhi-innii/.  in  tin'  Kr/L'»  birL'*-.  i 

CJiTiiinii  fitaii  s  *•    IIS— KKJ  hi;;,.  «|ii'ri»  lii<i  tatht  r  uuji  a  | 

•I.  tilt-  I'riir^iaii  -    IH|  Atti  r   Iia\iiitf  rtudiiil  at 

Ti.  Frt'iirh  -    Hi  (vrininia.  ainl  nt  tlir  uiii\*x^itii  «•! 

ti.  Ni»r»i  L'ian  -    r."*  ainl  Jnia,  In-  applifd  hiii«  If  i 

7.  I>arii<.|  *•    HI  law.  inakinL'  plnI<»N»pliiiMl  or  i.  ii 

Russian  »•  tUv  rniiniintiitii  uf  hi*  Miidi*-*.  K 

l».  S|ianish  *•    .'17  iVr.  aMr  tn  pnNMin-  a  Mtiiaiimi  m  h; 

•*ouiitr\.  In*  am-pii  d.  Ill  l»iV, i!n 

Ai*  tiji'  prsiv  ill*  *:iM-k*  i-*  arfi-fli-il  liy  \ari-  tutor  in               i-f  tin-  Swidi-h 

nil*  nn*iiiiiMainTfs  i-\«'n  tliiiiiL'h  llu-  piv-  jMid.»r  at  llif  l>aiii*ii  n.iirt,  aiul 

(•niiiit-iil  puiK-tiiallv  fiiliiU  it.'*  •  iMigat m mi.x,  \iiiii  bis  pupil  to  ( *ii}N  itl,a:.'»  n  :  !• 

^fiiviilatiiri  nr«-  in  llu-  lialut  nf  biniiiK  bn*nkiiig  out  iifiwi « n  I).'itiiiark  aj 

and  seUing  wiiii  a  ^ii-w  of  tiuuing  llnsc  den,  he  was  am-sted,  \u!h  tlir  win 
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r  the  Swedish  ambasBador.  In  this 
km,  wbich  cootinued  for  ei|[ht 
bsy  be  employed  himself  in  studymg 
'orks  of  Grotius  aud  Ilobbes  ou  law 
.tiverDmeiiL  The  result  of  his  labors 
ired  at  the  Hague  in  1()60  (EUmtnta 
nudeniuK  universaiis).  The  learned 
>r  of  the  palatinate,  Charles  Louis,  to 
1  it  was  dedicated,  was  so  much 
^d  with  this  work,  that  he  founded 
e  author,  in  16G1,  a  professorship  of 
w  of  nature  and  nations,  the  iiist  in 
may.  Here  he  taught  till  1(370,  when 
ing  of  Sweden,  Charles  XI,  offered 
he  professorship  of  natural  law  in  tlie 
inivernty  at  Lund.  He  there  wrote 
ork  on  natural  law  (Dt  Jure  jVaturcs 
Cuim,  Lund,  1(172),  which  sujierseded 
rmer,  and  is  characterized  by  f>erspi- 
uiethod,  and  sound  reasoning ;  soon 
ippeared  tlie  smaller  compendium,  or 

*  abstract  of  the  above  work,  De  Offir 
imufis  H  Cwis  (Lund,  1673),  wbich 
assed  through  innumerable  editions, 
sen  transkit^  into  several  languages, 
tdorf,  iu  these  works,  deviated  still 
r  than  Grotius  from  the  scholastic 
nI  of  philosophizing,  and,  conse- 
1^,  excited  violent  opposition.  How- 
lifierent  o|)inions  may  be  respecting 
works  ot  Pufendort,  it  is  not  to  be 
1  that  he  made  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
f  natural  law.  '  He  had  a  more  dis- 
:ouception  tlian  Grotius  of  a  science, 
,  independently  of  |)06itive  law  or 
gy,  should  determine  the  rules  of 
solely  by  the  laws  of  reason.  His 
:  nature  was  a  philosophical  moral- 
ttUng  the  mutual  relauons  of  justice 
an  men,  and  which  still  remained 
dent  on  the  Christian  morality. 
GrotiuB,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 

I  the  flocial  instinct,  which  is  nearly 
to  the  Christian  precept  of  love  of 
eigfabor,  and  with  Hobbes,  he  de- 
kw  from  the  state  of  fallen  nature, 
dorf  also  made  an  epoch  in  the 
■n  public  law.  While  professor  in 
Ibei^,  he  wrote,  at  the  suff^estion  of 
ictor,  under  the  name  of  Severinus 
Dzambano,  the  celebrated  book,  De 
BtipubiieiB  Germanie<Ey  which  he 
>  bis  brother,  then  Swedish  ambas- 
ih  Piiris,  to  be  printed.  It  repre- 
Germany  as  a  republican  body, 
I  clumsily  joined  parts  formed  an 
ilous  whole.  This  lK>ok  was  vio- 
atiscked,  and  Pufendorf,  who  dc- 
I  h  with  ener^,  did  not  think  it 
Me  to  avow  hunself  as  die  author, 
terwsrds  went  to  Stockholm,  where 

•  appointed  secretary  of  state,  royal 


counsellor  and  historiographer.  There  he 
wrote,  in  Latin,  the  History  of  Sweden, 
from  the  campaign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  Germany,  to  tlie  abdication  of  queen 
Christina  {De  Rebus  Suecicis — 1676),  and 
the  History  of  Charles  Gustavus  (De  Re- 
biu  a  Cardo  Gusiaro  gestis — ^2  vols.,  foL, 
16861  and,  in  German,  bis  Einleitutig  zur 
Geschichte  der  vomchmsten  Reiche  und 
Staaten  (1682,  2  vols.),  sulisequeutly  con- 
tinued by  Gi^hlenschlager  and  translated 
by  Martiuiere  into  French.  These  works 
so  much  increased  his  repntation,  that,  in 
1686,  he  received  from  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, elector  of  Brandenburg,  an  invita- 
tion to  Declin  as  counsellor,  historiographer 
and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature, with  the  charge  to  write  tlie  lue  of 
that  prince,  which  he  finished  under  the 
reign  of  his  son,  Frederic  III.  In  1690, 
l^e  was  made  privy  counsellor  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  and,  in  1(104,  was  cre- 
ated baron  by  Charles  XI,  king  of  Swe- 
den.  He  died  at  Berlin,  in  16l>4. 

FvTFiy  Iptiffinus).  These  birds,  which 
also  bear  the  name  of  pttrel,  are  com- 
pletely aquatic,  living  constantly  at  sea, 
and  scarcely  ever  seen  on  shore ;  tliey, 
however,  fly  well,  and  keep  on  tlie  wing 
for  a  lon^  time ;  tliey  chiefly  seek  for  their 
prey,  which  is  exclusively  nsli,  at  twilicrht 
or  in  stormy  days.  They  breed  socially, 
forming  their  nest  in  the  ground,  whicn 
they  excavate  by  means  of  the  sharp  nails 
of  their  feet.  The  female  lays  one  egg- 
The  young,  when  excluded  from  £e 
shell,  is  cove  red  with  a  long  down.  They 
are  found  in  all  the  high  latitudes,  fur- 
nishing the  wretched  inhabitants  of  these 
frozen  climutes  with  food  and  clothiug. 
Three  t:i)ecics  are  found  in  America: — 
P.  cinereus  (petrel  or  piifl[in);  bill  more 
tlian  two  inches  long,  depressed  at  base, 
compressoij  where  die  point  swells;  tail 
cuneiform ;  tarsus  two  inches  long ;  color, 
light  cinereous;  wings  and  tail  blacKish  asli, 
beneath  white ;  common  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundlond,  but  also  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world :  P.  angUnrum  (shear- water 
i)etrel);  bill  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
long,^  very  slender ;  tail  rounded  ;  nings 
reaching  l)eyond  its  tip;  color,  glossy 
black,  beneath  pure  white;  inhabits  the 
northern  seas  of  both  continents ;  rare  hi 
the  U.  States,  but  very  common  in  the 
llobridcs :  P.  obscurus  (dusky  petrel) ; 
bill  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  very  slen- 
der ;  tail  rounded  ;  the  wings  reaching  to 
its  tip;  tarsus  little  more  tlian  an  inch 
long;  color,  glossy  brownish  black,  be- 
neadi  white.  Tlu^  species,  wliich  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  di  tmguish  firom  the  two 
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others,  inhabits  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones,  and  is  never  found  to  the  north ;  it 
is  very  rare  in  the  U.  Slates. 

PuGATScHEFF,  Jemeljan ;  the  son  of  a 
Cossack,  bom  at  Simoweisk,  a  village  on 
the  Don,  in  1726,  played,  for  a  short  time, 
an  important  i>art  in  Russia.  War  and 
robbery  were  the  employments  of  his 
youth,  and  he  became  tlie  leader  of  a  preil- 
atory  band.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Prussian  service  during  the  seven  years' 
war ;  then  joined  the  Austrians,  served 
agauist  the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  the 
ne^of  Bender  (1770).  lletuniingto  his 
native  country,  he  attemined  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  among  iiis  countrymen, 
but  was  soon  arrested  and  confined  at 
Kasan.  Having  made  his  escai)e,  he  was 
joined  by  some  restless  spirits,  and  was 
encouraged,  by  liis  personal  resemblance 
to  die  kitely  deceased  emperor,  Peter  III, 
to  attempt  to  pass  himself  off  for  that  em- 
peror. His  adherents  pretended  that  the 
corpse  which  had  been  exposed  as  Peter's 
-was  in  fact  tliat  of  n  soldier  resembling 
him ;  that  the  emperor  had  esc^iied  in  dis- 
guise, and  had  at  last  ap{)eared  in  the 
midst  of  his  faithftd  Cossacks,  by  whose 
support  he  expected  to  be  restored  to  tiie 
throne.  The  insurrection  began  inthe  mid- 
dle of  August,  1773,  when  a  manifesto  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  ])seud6- Peter. 
The  number  of  his  followers,  which  was 
at  first  only  nine,  had  increased  in  Sep- 
tember to  300.  He  was  eveiy  where 
joined  by  his  coimtrymcn  and  the  |)cas- 
antry,  to  whom  he  promised  deliverance 
from  their  oppressions.  His  force  was  in- 
creased by  500  deserters  from  the  garrison 
of  Jaizkai,  and  many  Roskolnicks  (q.  v.), 
and  he  took  sevend  fortresses,  practising 
tlie  most  shocking  cruellies.  His  army 
now  amounted  to  16,000  men,  and  was 
gaining  strength  by  the  concourse  of  Bash- 
kirs, Waiiaks,  Tartan?,  &c.  He  captured 
Kasiui,  the  old  capital  of  the  enifiire,  and 
passed  the  Volga.  He  was  at  length  defeat- 
ed, at  die  moment  that  Moscow  was  direat- 
«ned,  l>etniyed  by  his  followers  to  Suwar- 
roff,  and,  June  10,  1775,  executed,  together 
with  the  other  rebel  leaders,  at  Moscow — 
tiie  only  instance  of  capital  punishment  in 
the  n^ign  of  Catharine.  Thus  ended  this  re- 
bellion, which  cost  nH)n5  than  100,000  lives. 

PuoET,  Pierre,  a  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  architect,  and  painter,  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1^22,  was  at  an  early  age 
placed  with  a  shin-builder,  but  soon  after 
went  to  Italy,  and  displayed  such  marks 
of  talents  as  to  attract  Uie  notice  of  Cor- 
tona  (q.  v.),  who  instructed  him  in  paint- 
ing. He  returned  to  Marseilles  in  1643 ; 


and  there  are  several  pictures  from  hii 
pencil  at  Aix,  Toubiise,  and  Marseillei, 
which  are  much  admired.  His  design  ii 
correct,  and  his  figures  graceful,  but  Iiii 
coloring  is  cold.  In  1655,  being  obliged 
by  his  health  to  abandon  pointing,  lie 
thenceforward  devoted  liiniself  to  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  in  which  he 
ceived  no  instrucuon.  His  success  in 
these  departments  of  art  was  complete. 
He  live<l  some  time  at  Genoa,  where  be 
executed  numerous  works  in  statuanr  and 
architecture,  and,  in  16G9,  was  recalled  to 
France  by  Colbert,  as  director  of  the  ornt- 
ments  of  ships  of  war,  in  which  capadty 
he  was  employeil  in  carving  figures,  ba»- 
rehefs,  &.c.  But  he  soon  retu med  to  libon 
more  worthy  of  his  genius,  aud  produced  « 
great  number  of  works  in  rnarUe,  uludi 
have  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
M  ichael  Angelo  of  France.  Pugct  died 
Marseilles  in  1694. 

Pugilism.   (See  Gymnasiics.) 

PuGLiA.   (See  ,^puiuu) 

PuLAWsKi,  count  Joseph  ;  a  distinguirfi- 
ed  Pole,  who,  after  attempdng  in  vain  l» 
restore  the  independence  of  hu  own  coun- 
try, entered  the  American  service.  Pu- 
lawski  had  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and,  hi  1768,  was  at  the  head  of  d» 
patriots  who  formed  the  conf^eratioo  cf 
Bar.   Eiglit  noblemen  only  constituted 
die  first  assembly  of  that  confederatioD. 
and  of  these  three  were  tlie  sons  and  one 
the  nephew  of  Pulawski.    (See  PdanL) 
In  1771,  at  the  head  of  a  few  accomplices 
he  seized  the  person  of  the  king  (see  /V 
nicUowsh') ;  but,  the  latter  having  procure 
ed  his  hl>eration,  Pulawski  was  coodemih 
ed  to  death,  and  obliged  to  save  liimadf 
by  flight.   He  soon  alter  canie  to  Amefi- 
ca,  and  offered  his  sen^icestotheU.SiaM 
against  tlie  motlier  country'.    Being  ip' 
l)ointed  brigadier-general  iutheAmerioD 
service,  he  sejred  l)oth  in  the  iiortheni  mi 
in  the  soutlieni  army.    October  9,  \77) 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  theaitarkaa 
Savamiali,  and  died  two  days  aflerwaidi^ 

PuLci,  Ltiigi,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  it 
Florence  in  1431,  was  tlie  voung«4  of 
three  bfothers  distinguished  tor  tiieir  tal- 
ents an<l  learning.  Of  the  cirrwuKtam 
of  his  life  we  know  nothing  but  thai  be 
hved  in  teniis  of  intimacy  with  Lorenv 
de'  Medici  aud  Politian.  His  epic  poem. 
llMorsomU  Maggiortf  in  which  bereliM 
the  adventures  aud  exploits  of  RiukW 
and  tlie  giant  Morgante,  is  said  to 
lieen  written  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Loroh 
zo's  mother,  and  to  have  been  read,  as  « 
entertainment,  at  table.  Pulci  rsniMt 
bear  a  comparison  with  Arioeto  and  T^s- 
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■o;  he  cannot  be  denied  to  possess  fancy, 
but  he  wants  taste  and  judgment.  His 
mizture  of  the  grave,  \ofiy  and  sacred, 
with  tlie  mean  and  burlesque,  which  is 
ofieDsive  to  modem  taste,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Bpirit  of  his  age.  llis  style 
is  rich  in  pure  Tuscan  modes  of  cxpres- 
rion,  .but  his  versification  is  nide  and 
clumsy.  I^rd  Byron  translated  this  work 
of  Pulci's. — His  brother  Bernardo  was 
the  author  of  some  elegies  and  short  po- 
ems.— ^Another  brotlier,  Z^ca,  wrote  some 
heroic  epistles,  a  pastoral  romance  (Dri- 
udeod^Amart),  and  an  epic  romance?,  proba- 
bly tho  first  in  Italian  (//  Ciriffo  Calvaneo). 

FUI.CIKELLA.   (See  Punchindlo.) 

PoLLET.   (See  Mechanics,) 

Puuf  0!f  artCon  suMPTiorf ,  or  Phthtsis 
ffiotn  f diM,  to  consume) ;  a  disease  known 
ny  emaciation,  debility,  cough,  hectic  fe- 
ver, and  purulent  expectoration.'  The 
eaiises  wiiich  predis|>ose  to  this  disease  are 
▼eiy  numerous.  The  following  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  general :  hci^itary  dispo- 
■itioD ;  fMirtieulaf  formation  of  body,  obvi- 
oes  by  a  long  neck,  pn)minent  shoulders, 
ud  narrow  chest;  scrofulous  diathesis, 
indicated  by  a  fine  clear  skin,  fair  hair, 
delicate  rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thick 
imper  tifi,  a  weak  voir«,  and  great  sensi- 
buitjr;  certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis, 
■Brofubi,  the  small-pox,  and  measles ;  eni- 
ployments  exposing  particular  artificers 
Jb  dust,  such  as  needle-]K)inters,  stone- 
GQtlen^  millera,  &c.,  or  to  the  fumes  of 
reete Is  or  minerals  under  a  confined  and 
iBwbolesome  air;  violent  passions,  exer- 
looB^  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  grief, 
ttepppointment,  anxiety,  or  close  applica- 
lon  to  study,  without  usinp^  pro|KT  cxcr- 
aee  ;  frequent  and  excessive  delMiuche- 
ia%  late  watching,  and  drinking  finely  of 
gRMig  liauora:  great  evacuations,  as  di- 
■rfacM,  diabetes,  and  the  continuing  to 
nekle  too  long  under  a  debilitated  state ; 
■pdf  laatly,  the  application  of  cold,  either 

too  sodden  a  change  of  apparel,  keep- 
on  wet  clothes,  lymg  in  damp  beds,  or 
■qpoaiDg  the  body  too  suddenly  to  cool 
plr«  when  heated  by  exercise ;  in  short,  bv 
thing  that  ^ves  a  considerable  check 
ID  the  peispinmon.  The  more  immediate 
or  occasioDal  causes  of  phthisis  are,  ha?- 
BSopcyais,  pneumonic  inflammation  pro- 
<aanlng  to  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma, 
wmd  tuhercles,  tlie  last  of  which  is  by  far 
iln  most  seneral.  The  incipient  sym(>- 
•ans  usually  vary  with  the  cause  of  the 
dhease ;  but  when  it  arises  from  tubercles, 
Sih  usually  thus  marked :  It  begins  with 
«dMNt,  drv  cough,  that  at  length  uecomes 
'fchininl,  but  from  which  nothing  is  spit 


up  for  some  time,  except  a  frothy  mucus 
that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  fouces. 
The  breathing  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
what impeded,  and  u|)on  tho  least  bodily 
motion  is  much  hurried:  a  sense  ofstrait- 
ness,  with  oppression  at  the  chest,  is  expe- 
rienced: the  body  becomes  gradually 
leaner,  and  ^at  languor,  with  indolence, 
dejection  ol  spirits,  and  loss  of  ap|)etite, 
jirevail.  In  this  state  the  patient  fre- 
quently continues  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  (luring  which  he  is,  however, 
more  readily  afiected  than  usual  by  slight 
colds ;  and  u|K)n  one  or  otlier  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  cough  liecomes  more  trouble- 
some and  severe,  imrticularly  by  night, 
and  it  is  at  length  attended  with  an  ex- 
pectoration, which  towards  morning  is 
more  free  and  copious.  By  degrees  the 
matter  which  is  ex|>ectorated  becomes 
more  viscid  and  oimque,and  now  assumes 
a  greenish  color  and  purulent  appear- 
ance, Iming  on  many  occasions  streaked 
with  blood.  In  some  cases,  a  more  severe 
degree  of  hiemopt3'si8  attends,  and  the 
patient  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
florid,  frothy  blood.  The  breathing  at 
length  l)ecomes  more  difiicult,  and  the 
emaciation  nnd  weakness  go  on  increas- 
ing. With  these  the  person  l)egiiis  to  be 
sensible  of  ])oin  in  some  fwrtof  the  thorax, 
which,  however,  is  usually  lelt  at  first  un- 
der the  stenium,  {mrticularly  on  coughing. 
At  a  more  advonced  ))eriod  of  the  disease, 
a  pain  is  sometimes  felt  on  one  side,  and 
at  times  prevails  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  to 
prevent  the  person  from  lyine  easily  on 
that  side ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  it  is  felt  only  on  making  a  full  inspi- 
ration, or  coughing.  Even  where  no  paui 
is  felt,  it  often  happens  that  those  who 
labor  under  phthisis  cannot  lie  on  one 
or  other  of  their  sides,  witliout  a  fit  of 
coughing  l)eing  excited,  or  the  difficul- 
ty of  breathing  l>eing  much  increased. 
At  the  first  conunencement  of  the  disease, 
the  pulse  is  oflen  natural,  or  perhaps  is 
sofi,  small,  and  a  litde  quicker  than  usual; 
but  when  the  symj)toms  which  have  been 
enumerated  have  subsisted  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  then  liecomes  full,  haid,  and 
frequent  At  the  same  time  the  face 
flushes,  particularly  after  eating,  tlie  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  af- 
fected with  burning  heat ;  the  respiration 
is  difiicult  and  laborious ;  evenuig  exacer- 
bations l)ecome  obvious,  and  by  deffiees 
the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  fonn.  This 
species  of  fever  is  evidently  of  the  remit- 
tent kind,  and  has  exacerbations  twice 
every  day.  The  first  occurs  usually  about 
noon,  aud  a  slight  remianon  ensues  about 
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five  in  the  afternoon.  This  last  is,  how- 
ever, soon  succeeded  by  another  exacerba- 
tion, which  increases  gradually  until  afler 
midnight;  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  remission  takes  place,  and  this 
becomes  more  apparent  as  the  morning 
advances.  During  the  exacerbations,  the 
patient  is  very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of 
the  air,  and  often  complains  of  a  sense  of 
cold  when  hi^  skin  is,  at  the  same  time, 
pretematurally  warm.  Of  these  exacerba- 
tions, that  of  the  evening  is  by  far  tlic  most 
considerable.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  the  hectic  symptoms,  the  urine  is  high 
colored,  and  deposits  a  copious  branny 
red  sediment  The  appetite,  however,  is 
not  greatly  impaired  ;  the  tongue  api)eara 
clean,  the  mouth  is  usually  moist,  and  the 
thirst  is  inconsiderable.  During  the  exa- 
cerbations, a  florid,  circunoflcribed  redness 
appears' on  each  cheek;  but  at  other  times 
the  face  is  pale,  and  the  countenance 
somewhat  dejected.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is  usually 
costive  ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  it,  a  diarrhoea  often  comes  on ;  and  mis 
continues  to  recur  firequently  during  the 
remainder  of  the  disease;  colliquative 
sweats  likewise  break  out,  and  these  alter- 
nate with  each  other,  and  induce  vast  de- 
bility. In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  tlie 
emaciation  is  so  great,  that  the  patient  has 
the  appearance  of  a  walking  skeleton ;  his 
countenance  is  altered,  his  cheeks  are 
prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  lan- 
guid, his  hair  falls  off,  his  nails  are  of  a 
livid  color,  and  much  iiicurvaled,  and  his 
feet  are  affected  with  (Edematous  swell- 
ings. To  tlie  end  of  the  disease,  the  senses 
remain  entire,  and  the  mind  is  coiifKleiit 
and  full  of  hope.  Those  who  suffer  un- 
der it  are  seldom  apprehensive  or  aware 
of  any  danger ;  imd  persons  laborin^^  un- 
der its  most  advanced  stage  often  flatter 
themselves  with  a  speedy  recovery,  and 
form  distant  projects  under  tliat  vain  liope. 
Some  days  before  deatli  the  extremities 
become  cold.    In  some  cases  a  delirium 

{)recedes  that  event,  and  continues  until 
ife  is  extinguished.  The  morbid  appear- 
ance most  frequently  to  be  met  with  on 
the  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  phthisis, 
is  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  lungs.  These  are  small 
tumors, which  Iiavo  the  appearance  of  indu- 
rated glands,  are  of  diffei-ent  sizes,  and  are 
often  found  in  clusters.  Their  firmness  Is 
usually  in  proportion  to  their  size,  aad, 
when  laid  open  in  this  state,  they  are  of  a 
white  color,  and  of  a  consistence  nearly 
approaching  to  cartilage.  Although  indo- 
lent at  first,  they  at  length  become  inflam- 


ed, and,  lasdy,  form  little  ah 
vomicae,  which,  breaking  and 
then*  contents  into  the  bronchia, 
to  a  purulent  ex|>ectoration,  anc 
the  foundation  of  phthisis.  Su 
cles  or  vomicse  are  most  usuall 
at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  t 
but,  in  some  instances,  tliey  o< 
outer  part,  and  then  adhesions  t( 
n  are  often  formed.  When  the 
partial,  only  about  a  fourth  of 
and  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  i 
found  diseased ;  but,  in  some  < 
has  been  protracted  till  not  one 
part  of  them  appeared,  on  diss 
for  performing  their  function, 
hu*  obsen'auon^  confirmed  by  tt 
collecdons  of  anatomists,  is,  tha 
lobe  is  much  ofiener  affected 
right.  The  diet,  in  this  disordi 
be  of  a  nutritious  kind,  but  not  fa 
diflicult  of  digestion.  Milk,  * 
tliat  of  tlie  ass  ;  farinaceous  vc 
acescent  fruits  ;  the  different 
shell-fish  ;  the  lichen  islandici 
with  milk,  &c.,  are  of  this  de 
Some  mode  of  gestation,  reguJ 
ployed,  particularly  sailing,  warm 
removal  to  a  warm  cUmate  or 
and  mild  air,  may  materially  c 
arresting  the  progress  of  th< 
in  its  incipient  stage.  With  i 
urgent  symptoms,  requiring  | 
the  cough  may  be  allayed  by  dei 
but  especially  mild  opiates, 
slowly ;  coUiiiuative  sweats  by  a 
ticului'ly  the  iimicral;  dianiicea 
and  other  astringents,  hut  most  ei 
by  small  doses  of  opium. 

PuLO  Pi:«ANo.  (See  Prince  oj 
Island.) 

Pulque,  or  Octli  ;  a  favorite 
the  Mexicans,  extracted  from  the 
or  agave  Mexicana.  At  the  mc 
efflorescence,  the  flower-*nalk  is 
ed,  and  the  juice  destined  to  f 
fruit  flows  into  the  cavity  thus 
and  is  taken  out  two  or  three  tiiii 
for  lour  or  five  months.  The  sa 
state  is  called  aguamid  (^lione; 
and*,  when  allowed  to  fonnei 
twelve  ortifteendays,  fonns  modi 
or  mother  of  pul<iue.  This  is  u 
leaven.  A  small  quantity,  l)einj 
in  a  vessel  of  the  aguaiiiiel,  j>n 
femientalion,  and  renders  it  pulq 
best  state  for  drinking,  in  twe 
hours.  It  is  a  cool,  refreshing  di 
its  intoxicating  qualities  are  sUgli 

Pulse  (from  the  Latin  pulsus. 
ing,  a  blowj;  the  motion  of  u 
consisting  or  its  alternate  exiMUi 
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itiBCtiaii,  which,  in  practice,  is  consid- 
d  as  a  beating.   This  motion  is  the 
mseat  in  the  heart,  which  is  the  cen- 
of  the  arterial  system,  and  from  it  is 
pagated  through   all  the  minutest 
Dches  of  the  arteries.   In  those  which 
immediately  under  the  skin,  it  can  be 
with  the  finger,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
ial  artery,  the  pulsation  of  which  is 
Y  perceptible  at  the  wrist.  (See  Blood, 
I  BearL)   The  state  of  the  pulse  is, 
refbre,  an  indication  of  the  action  of  the 
lit  and  the  whole  arterial  system,  and 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
raical  functions  in  general.   The  cir- 
natances  to  be  attended  to  in  the  pulse 
either  the  numberof  pulsations  which 
e  place  in  a  given  time,  and  the  regu- 
ty  or  irregularity  of  their  occurrence, 
the  character  of  each  pulsation.  In 
ibrmer  case,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
ck  or  slow,  according  to  the  number 
pubadons  in  a  given  mterval;  regu- 
or  irregular,  as  they  oc«ur  at  equal  or 
iqual  inten^als.   In  tlie  latter  case,  it  is 
Qg  or  weak,  hard  or  soft,  full  or  small, 
.  It  is  affected  by  the  age^  sex  and 
iperament  of  the  individual,  and  bv 
idental  circumstances,  as  sle^),  food, 
rciae,  heat,  &c.   The  pulse  is  most 
d  in  childhood,  making  from  100  to 
beats  in  a  minute,  and  is  regular,  and 
er  soft  and  small.   In  youth,  it  is 
lees  rapid,  making  not  ftu*  from 
tj  beats  a  minuta   At  this  period,  it 
igular^  strong,  rather  soft  than  hard, 
lerately  ftilL  In  mature  affe,  tlie  num- 
of  beats  is  about  seventy-five  iwrinin- 
and  the  pulse  is  regular,  strong,  or 
[erate,  fluctuating  between  hard  and 
bet¥reen  full  and  small.   In  old  age, 
Dumber  of  beats  sinks  to  sixty.  The 
e  la  sometimes  irregular,  strong,  but 
hard,  rather  full  tlian  small.    In  tlie 
lie  sex,  it  is  more  rapid,  softer  and 
Her  than  in  the  male.  In  tlie  aanfruine 
^eiament  (so  called),  it  is  quicker,' full- 
ifter ;  in  me  cholenc,  slower,  hanlcr, 
iger ;  in  the  phlegmatic,  slower,  weak- 
oAer,  fiiller ;  in  die  melancholy,  slow, 
I  and  strong.  A  vegetable  diet  makes 
low,  weak,  full,  soft;  a  meat  diet, 
as,  muituous  liqpors,  make  it  quick 
hanL   In  a  pure,  clear  air,  it  is  quick ; 
unp^  impure  air,  slow  and  languid, 
den  aj[itation  and  violent  passions 
e  it  rapid  and  irregular ;  joy  makes  it 
k  aad  strong ;  long-continued  grief 
lud  and  soft.   The  pulse  is,  therefore, 

ey  inqiortant  indication  of  the  state 
system.    A  deviation  ftt)m  the 
Jar  pulse  of  an  individual  indicates  a 
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disordered  state.   When  the  irritabili^  of 
the  system  is  so  heightened  as  to  produce 
fever  or  inflammation,  the  pulse  is  accel- 
erated.  If  the  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  irregular,  or  unduly  heijghtened,  the 
pulse  becomes  fiiequent  and  itregular,  as 
m  the  case  of  cramps  and  a  diseased  irri- 
tadon  in  the  abdomen,  from  worms,  &c., 
and  in  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical 
persons.   In  case  of  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions to  the  circulation,  as  in  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium,  polypus  in  the  heart,  or  in 
the  great  arteries,  the  pulse  is  irregular 
and  interrupted.   It  is  doubtful  whether 
Hippocrates  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
pulse.    Soon  after  his  time,  however, 
physicians,  especially  thoee  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  were  attentive  to  it  Aretee- 
us  of  Cappadocia  explauied  tlie  pulsation 
as  a  motion  occasioned  by  a  natural  and 
involuntary  extension  of  the  v^armth  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  by  which 
their  own  motion  is  occasioned  ;  and  Athe- 
naeus  of  Cilicia  had  given  the  same  ex- 
planation before  him.   He  describes  the 
various  kinds  of  pulse  connected  with 
different  disorders.    Galen  wrote  several 
works  on  the  pulse.   For  several  centu- 
ries after,  the  doctrine  of  pulsation  re- 
mained much  as  he  had  left  it,  as  was  the 
case,  indeed,  with  many  branches  of  med- 
ical science.    The  demonstration  of  the 
circulation  of  tlie  blood  by  Harvey,  and 
of  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  by 
Haller,  tlirew  new  light  on  this  subject. 
The  feeling  of  the  puhie  is  the  principal 
examination  wliicn  Chinese  physicians 
make  of  the  state  of  their  patients,  and 
they  discriminate  its  diflTerent  states  with 
a  subtilty  approaching  absurdity. 

PuLTAWA,  or  PoLTAWA  ;  a  fortified 
town  of  Ruieia,  on  the  river  Worskla, 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 
name ;  lat  49*»  30'  N. ;  Ion.  34*»  14' E. ;  450 
miles  south-west  of  Moscow;  population 
9000.  June  27,  1709,  Peter  the  Great 
(see  Peter  I)  defeated  Charles  XII  (q.  v.] 
before  Pultawu.  In  commemoration  of 
this  victory,  the  Russians  have  erected  a 
coluiim  in  tlie  city,  and  an  obelisk  on  the 
field  of  l)attle. 

PuLTExNEY,  William,  earl  of  Bath,  an 
English  statesnmn,  the  political  antagonist 
ofsirRoliert  Waljmle,  was  descended  finom 
an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  in  1688. 
He  became  antudcnt  of  Christ-church,  Ox- 
&ni,  and,  after  having  travelled  abroad,  re- 
turned home  to  devote  himself  to  politics. 
Being  chosen  a  member  of  tlie  house  of 
commons,  he  joined  the  party  of  the 
wliigs,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Anne.   Under  George  I,  he  was  made 
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secretary  at  war ;  but  a  dispute  with  sir 
Robert  Walpole  caused  his  removal  to  tlie 
ranks  of  tlie  opposition,  when  he  joined 
lord  Bolingbroke  ui  conducting  an  anti- 
ministerial  journal  called  the  Craftsman, 
In  1731,  a  duel  with  lord  Hervcy  gave  of- 
fence to  the  king,  who  removed  Mr.  Pul- 
teney  from  the  oihcc  of  privy -counsellor, 
wliich  he  had  hitherto  held,  and  also  from 
the  conunission  of  the  i>cace.  These  and 
otlicr  marks  of  the  mspieasure  of  the 
court  only  served  to  increase  the  popular- 
ity of  Ptuteney,  who,  at  leii^,  succeed- 
ed in  procuriu^  the  resignation  of  his  ri- 
val, Walpole,  m  1741.  The  party  with 
wliich  he  had  acted  then  came  into  pow- 
er, and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  b^ 
tlie  title  of  ear/  o/BaUu  From  that  pen- 
od,  however,  his  i>opularity  and  influence 
entirely  ceased.   He  died  June  8, 1764. 

Puma  (felis  concolor  et  discolor).  This 
animal  is  also  known  under  the  names  of 
cougar,  panther,  &c.,  and  is  tlie  largest  aii- 
imu  of  the  cat  kind  found  in  America. 
The  puma  is  of  a  brownish-red  color, 
with  small  patches  of  rather  a  deeiKjr  tint, 
which  are  only  observable  in  certain 
hghts,  and  disappear  entirely  as  tlie  ani- 
mal advances  in  age.  The  belly  is  |>ale- 
reddish  ;  the  breast,  inside  of  tlie  thighs 
and  legs,  of  a  reddish-white,  and  the  low- 
er jaw  and  throat  entirt^ly  white.  The  pu- 
ma was  ibnnerly  found  in  most  jmrts  of 
the  American  continent,  and  is  still  nu- 
merous in  Soutii  America ;  in  tlie  U. 
States,  tlie  adviuuM*  of  i)o|>ul.itiou  has  ren- 
dered it  sciirce.  It  is  a  siiv^ge  and  de- 
structive uiiiinal,  tliough  poi»e^iiig  all  tlie 
timidity  and  caution  of  the  cat  kliid.  It 
can  climb  tre<?3  with  givat  facility.  In  the 
day  time,  it  is  seldom  seen,  tlie  night  Iki- 
ing  the  time  it  selects  for  coiiuiiittiiig  its 
depredations.  Although  it  generally  con- 
fuies  its  attacks  to  tiie  smaller (luadiuiieds, 
it  will  sometimes  assail  those  of  large  size 
and  strength,  and  even  man  himself.  The 
puma  is  said  to  be  n^adily  tamed,  and  may 
even  lie  rendenMl  docile  and  obedient. 
When  domestic4ited,  its  maimers  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  common  cat,  having 
the  same  fondness  of  Ixiing  caressed,  and 
expressing  its  satisi^iction  by  the  same 
kuid  of  gentle  purring.  Mr.  Ke^in,  the 
tragedian,  ]M)ssesstMl  an  individual  of  this 
species,  which  wiw  so  tame  as  to  follow 
him  about  like  a  dog.  It  should,  howev- 
er, lie  noticed  that  (locility  and  submission 
in  the  cat  khid  are  only  apjmrent ;  man 
has  never  lieen  able  to  subject  them  lus  he 
has  otlier  animals.  Even  down  to  the  <lo- 
mestic  cat,  there  is  no  one  of  tliem  tliat 
can  bear  to  be  tlnvorted  ;  and  they  also 


manifest  their  native  ferocity  on  the 
slightest  opposition  to  tlieir  desires  or  ca- 
prices, and,  unlike  the  dog,  never  ap|iear 
to  entertain  a  personal  attacluneiit  to  their 
master.   (See  Cat.) 

Pumice.  pUchstone.) 

Pump  ;  a  contrivance  for  nunng  fluids 
b^  atmospheric  pressure.   (See  Ffytrau" 
Itcs,  and  Mr.)   The  operation  and  con- 
struction of  the  air-pump  ore  explained  in 
a  separate  article.  The  wmplest  and  moA 
common  pump  is  the  ordinary  lifl,  or  suck- 
ing, or  household  pTuiin.    It  is  of  gnsat 
antiquity,  its  invention  being  ascribed  to 
Ctesebes  of  Alexandria,  about  lt20  R  C 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  tube  deKcending  to 
a  reservoir  of  water,  and  containing  an 
air-tight  piston  (box),  attached  by  its  rod  to 
a  lever  (the  handle  or  brake  of  the  pump). 
AuQther  stationary  box  is  inserted  in  tlie 
tube  below  the  movable  one,  and  both  an 
furnished  vrith  valves,  or  clf^ppcrs,  open- 
ing upward.   When  the  pump  is  full  of 
water,  every  stroke  of  the  handle  niM 
the  movable  box,  together  with  the  coi- 
unm  of  water  above  it.    When  the  han- 
dle is  hfleil,  the  box  is  pushed  fuither 
down  uito  the  water,  while  its^-alve  opeH 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through.  Tbe 
valve  then  shuts,  and  the  second  goxtut 
of  tlie  ptim[>  raises  another  column  of 
water  to  the  spout   As  the  action  of  this 
pump  depends  upon  tlie  pre^wire  of  the 
atmosphere,  water  c^miiot  be  raised  bv  it 
from  a  dcfith  of  more  thou  tliirt}-^ 
feet  below  the  upper  valve ;  and,  in  pnc- 
tice,.a  much  sliorter  lunit  is  coniiiiouh'0- 
s\fCi\ed.— Forcing  pump.     The  forrinf 
pump  ditfera  from  tlie  coiiiinon  suckinir 
pmnp  just  described,  in  ha\*ing  asolkii«- 
ton,  without  a  valve,  and  tlie  f«pout,  or  dis- 
charging orifice,  placed  lielow  the  piston. 
When  tiie  piston  is  raised,  the  lower  \^ 
of  the  ])ump  rises  and  admits  tlie  \nitiet 
from  lielow,  as  m  the  common  pump; 
but  when  the  piston  is  depressed,  the  «i- 
ter  is  tliniwn  out  through  a  sjiout  in  tbf 
side,  wiiich  has  a  valve  opening  outvranL 
In  a  forcing  pump,  the  water  cannot  he 
brought  from  a  depth  of  more  tliantliiin- 
four  feet  lielow  tlie  ]>istoii ;  but  it  can  af- 
terwards be  sent  up  to  any  height  di-sired 
in  a  piix?,  IxH^ause  the  pressure  cominuij- 
cated  by  tlic  do^Miward  stroke  of  the  fit- 
ton  is  not  dependent  on  the  pn^^mre  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  on  the  direct  w* 
applietl  to  tlie  piston.    These  two  conni* 
vaiices  are  soiiietuues  combined  iu  ilv 
same  mactiine,  as  in  DelahireV  punf^ 
which  is  a  Ufl  and  force  pump,  niisinfru 
e(}ual  quantity  of  water  by  its  up  a»l 
down  stroke.   The  fire-engine  (q.  v.)  os- 
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>  forcing  pumps,  working  into  ed.  There  are  various  kinds  of  these 

m  air-vessel,  placed  between  puncheons  used  in  the  mechanical  arts; 

firom  which  the  spouting  pipe  such,  for  instance,  are  tliose  of  goldsmiths, 

ig  the  water  proceeds.   The  cutlers,  pewterers,  &c 

p  used  in  tlie  navy  is  an  up-  Punchinello,  or  Punch  (from  puld- 

,  through  which  leadiers  strung  nella) ;  an  Italian  mask.   The  abbate  Ga- 

are  drawn  by  means  of  wheefi  liani  derives  the  name  from  a  misshapen, 

1  constant  succession,  carrying  but  humorous  peasant  from  Sorento,  who 

in  a  continual  stream  before  had  received  it  (about  the  middle  of  the 

e^  are  employed  only  when  a  seventeenth  century)  from  his  bringing 

tity  of  water  is  to  be  raised,  chickens  (ptdcineUi)  to  market  in  Naples, 

e  wgrked  rapidly  to  produce  and  who,  after  his  death,  was  brought  up- 
on the  theatre  San  Carlo  for  the  amuse- 

fiCKEL;  a  coarse,  heavy,  brown  mentof  the  people,  to  whom  he  was  well 

e,  in  Westphalia,  of  unbolted  known.   According  to  anodier  account, 

baked  in  large  loaves,  some-  a  company  of  actors,  which  went  to  Acer- 

hing  sixty  pounds.   The  fol-  ra  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  was  attacked 

ount  of  the  derivation  of  the  by  the  peasants  (with  whom  the  vintage 

iven :— A  French  traveller  in  is  a  season  of  festivity),  with  a  sally  of 

I,  on  asking  for  bread,  wa«tpre-  jokes  and  gibes,  in  which  a  certain  Puccio 

I  some  of  this  kind,  on  which  d'Anielio  among  the  peasants  attracted 

1  that  such  stufi'  was  hen  pour  notice  by  his  comical  humor  and  *Kro- 

1  for  Nickel,  i.  e.  either  his  horse  tesque  appearance,  being  hunched  before 

vant}— whence  it  came  to  l)e  and  behind.   The  players  had  to  yield  to 

Dtrmckd,  or  numpemickd.  The  him ;  and,  when  the  contest  was  over, 

»viously  made  to  fit  the  ^cose.  they  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 

is  called  by  the  inhabitants  talent  of  Puccio  d'Aniello,  and  persuaded 

,  the  former  name  being  only  him  to  join  their  company.   He  appeared 

leigners.  on  the  stage  in  a  white  robe, and  large,  full 

I,  or  PoMPiON  (eiunarhUa  ptpo) ;  shirt,  with  long  hair,  and  soon  became 

f  gourd,  or  squash,  distinguish-  such  a  favorite  of  the  Neopolitans  that  his 

ost  varieties  of  the  latter  by  the  mask  wos  retained  after  his  death ;  andliis 

•rm  of  the  fruit,  which  some-  successor,  to  resemble  him  the  more, 

'sto  an  enormous  size.   It  has  chose  a  mask  with  a  long  black  nose, 

inching  and  prostrate  stemi*,  From  his  name  was  formed,  accorduig  to 

I  good  soil,  wijl  cover  an  eighth  Neapolitan  custom,  PuUineOa,  Perhaps, 

acre.   The  fruit  is  esteemed  in-  however,  this  mask  was  only  a  modifica- 

ost  varieties  of  the  squash,  but,  tion  of  an  older  one,  which  some  have  de- 

ading,  is  very  commonly  cuiti-  rived  from  die  ancient  ^Wan«  (q.  v.),  and 

I  in  £urope  and  America.  have  thought  that  they  discovered  the  gro- 

play  upon  words,  the  wit  of  tesque  figure  of  Punch  on  ancient  vases, 

ends  on  a  resemblance  between  This  mask  is  still  the  delight  of  the  Nea- 

of  different  and  periiaps  con-  politans.   The  dress,  at  present,  consists 

ficatk>ns,  or  on  the  use  of  the  of  wide  drawers  of  white  woollen,  a  large 

[  in  different  senses ;  as  ui  tlio  upper  garment,  of  the  same  material,  with 

n  story  of  the  man  who,  being  wide  sleeves,  fastened  with  a  black  leatiier 

to  make  a  pun,  asked  for  a  sul>-  belt,,  or  hair-cord.   This  upper  garment 

vas  told  to  take  the  king,  upon  is  sprinkled  over  with  hearts  of  red  cloth, 

replied  that  the  kmg  was  no  and  it  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  some-  a  fringe.  Around  his  neck  Pulcinella  wears 

d  pirns,  even  in  serious  dis-  a  linen  ruffle;  on  his  head  a  white  wool- 

but  the  modems  restrict  them  leu  cap,  with  its  long  point  terminating  in 

ooverBation,  devices,  symbols,  ^d  tuft ;  three  fourths  of  the  face  are  cov- 

lottoes,  &C.  ered  with  a  black  mask ;  the  nose  iscurv- 

(See  Punddndlo^  and  Puppet  ed  and  pointed,  like  a  bud's  beak.  This 

mask  speaks  the  dialect  of  the  peasants, 

4>N ;  a  litde  block  or  piece  of  and  figures,  not  merelv  in  the  theatre,  but 

ne  end  whereof  is  some  figure,  at  all  die  popular  festivals  in  Naples, 

mark,  engraved  either  in  creux  especially  during  die   camivaL  (See 

impresttons  of  which  are  taken  Masky  and  HarUquin.) 

>r  some  other  matter,  by  striking  Punctuation,  or  Intkbpunction  ;  the 

lammer  on  the  end  not  engrav-  art  of  empk>ying  certain  signs,  by  means 
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of  which  the  parts  of  a  discourse  are  con- 
nected or  separated,  as  the  sense  requires, 
and  the  elevation,  depression  or  suspension 
of  the  voice  indicated  (from  irUerpungertj 
to  point).  Punctuation  serves  both  to  ren- 
der the  meaning  intelligible,  and  to  aid 
the  oral  delivery.  The  system  of  punctu- 
ation is  peculiar  to  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe.  The  Eastern  languages  have 
signs  to  regulate  tlie  tones,  but  they  have 
no  punctuation.  The  Romans  were,  in- 
deed, acquainted  witli  the  term  (Cic,  De 
Oratorty  iii,  44  and  46,  and  Seneca,  Ep^ 
40),  but  with  them  it  had  a  totally  different 
signification.  Their  points,  as  well  as 
tliose  of  tiie  Greeks,  were  almost  entirely 
oratorical,  L  e.  confined  to  the  delivery 
and  pronunciation  of  the  words ;  and 
there  were  often  no  points,  or,  at  most,  on- 
ly one  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  or  pauses 
were  indicated  by  breaking  up  the  matter 
into  lines  or  paragraphs  {versus^  <rnxpi.) 
Modem  punctuation,  which  is,  for  tlie 
most  part,  grain  matical,  is  of  a  later  ori- 
gin, and  the  invention  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Alexandrian  ^mmarian  Aristoph- 
anes, afler  whom  it  was  improved  by 
succeeding  grammarians ;  but  it  was  so 
entirely  lost  in  tlie  time  of  Chariemagne, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  it  re- 
stored by  Wamefried  and  Alcuiu.  It  con- 
sisted, at  first,  of  only  one  [)oint,  used  in 
three  ways  (myitrt ;  hence,  in  diplomatics, 
stigmeology,  the  art  of  punctuutiou),  and 
sometimes  of  a  stroke,  both  l>eiug  formed 
in  several  different  ways.  But,  us  no  \mr- 
ticular  rules  were  followed  in  the  use  of 
tliese  signs,  punctuation  was  exceedingly 
uncertain  until  the  end  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  when  the  learned  Venetian  print- 
ers, the  Manutii  (q.  v.),  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  signs,  and  established  some  fixed 
rules  for  their  application.  These  were  so 
generally  odopted,  that  we  may  consider 
tiicm  as  the  mventors  of  the  present  moth- 
od  of  punctuation  ;  and,  oltliough  modern 
gnuiiinarians  have  introduced  some  im- 
provements, nothing  but  some  particular 
ndos  have  been  added  since  tliat  time. 
(See  Hebrew  Language^  and  Manuscripts.) 

Pundit.   {See  Pandit.) 

PuMc  (originally  Phaniciaiiy  from  Pa- 
fii,  Phcenicians)  ;  Carthaginian,  because 
Carthage  was  a  PIi(pnician  colony. — Punic 
wars ;  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
(See  those  articles,  and  Hannibal.) — Punic 
faith  {Jules  Punica) ;  among  the  Romans, 
a  ]>n>verbial  expression  for  faithlessness. 

Pupa.   (See  PapUio,  and  Insects.) 

Pupil.    (See  Eye.) 

Puppet  Shows.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon classes  of  puppets  are  called,inFrench, 


martoneUes  (from  mono,  fool,  buffoon,  m 
Frisch  suppoees).  These  are  images  of  ihe 
human  figure  moved  by  wires  or  threadB« 
a  stage,  and  made  to  perform  little  dnnai 
In  Sie  common  street  performance  tf 
Punch  and  Judy,  however,  the  perfbmff 
put  his  fingers  in  the  figures.  Piip|Ni 
shows  were  common  among  the  Greeb 
(who  called  them  »ct>ponra«-ra)^  from  wboa 
the  Romans  received  thotn.  Xenopboi, 
Aristotle,  Gellius,  Horace,  and  others,  ma- 
tion  them.  Such  exbibiti'.^ifly  which  are  • 
])leasing  to  children  and  tiie  uneducaiedL 
naturally  passed  through  various  degieaof 
perfection  in  different  ages,  and  even  ucm, 
exhibitions  of  puppets  are  commoo  in  sons 
countries,  which  display  great  mechanial 
ingenuity,  while  the  poor  hand-organ  btf 
in  the  street  still  turns  his  instniment,  mt 
gives  to  one  or  two  figures  on  a  bonl 
before  him  a  few  simple  motions  Hiifa  hi 
foot  Clocks  for  the  peasants  ofleo  di^ 
play  movable  puppets,  and  it  b  not  a* 
frequent  in  Germany  to  find  on  aociai 
town  clocks  puppets  which  move  wbeO' 
ever  tlie  clock  strikes.  In  1674,  there  ws 
a  puppet  opera  at  Paris,  which  met  wii 
great  applause.  In  several  lai^  citieiflf 
Italy,  ]mppet  shows  are  performed  at  pni' 
ent  (e.  g.  at  Milan,  in  the  T^airo  dHrUam 
which  is  visited  by  tlie  better  classesl  li 
Germany,  also,  excellent  puppet  alioii 
are  sometimes  seen,  but  they  are  ttae 
hardly  ever  stationary,  and  are  notbTaor 
means  so  much  patronised  as  in  W. 
As  itinerary  pup|)et  shows  have  ofttB 
given  cause  to  scandal,  several  goTen- 
ments  do  not  allow  them  but  by  s})pciit 
license  (c.  g.  those  of  Prussia  aiid  I>eo- 
mark).  The  censorship,  which  limits thfir 
sphere,  often  does  much  injuir  to  their 
effect,  as  the  manager  of  tlie  [>u  j>pet  («hov 
is  thus  prcclude(l  from  availing  liim- 
self  of  the  momentary  inspiration  of  h* 
muse,  when  he  assists  tlie  i^erfomMtDce  bf 
his  voice,  as  is  always  the  case  in  \^ 
ordinary  puppet  showsl  P^or  more  parttr- 
ulars,  see  lieckmann^s  interesting  Hiftorf 
of  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  (Set,  al»«i 
Punchinello,  and  Automaton.)  j 

PuRA!fAs.  (Sec  Indian  LUeralm^^  I 
vi,  p.  56:).)  I 

PuRCELL,  Henry,  an  Englisli  musflj 
coni|K)8er,  was  the  son  of  a  musiriiintf' 
tlie  cha})el  royal,  who,  dying  in  16^  ^ 
liini  an  orphan  in  liis  sixth  year.  He«*  . 
a<lniitt(Ml,  at  an  early  age,  a  chorister  in  lk(  : 
king's  chapel,  where  he  studied  music 
dor  captain  Cook  and  his  succeasfw,  Pf*- 
ham  Humphrev,  and  aftorwani<  lod^ 
doctor  Blow,   tu  1(J7G,  when  oiik  H^ 
teen  years  old,  he  was  made  orgauitf  *  < 
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nTefltminster  abbey,  and  six  vearH  oiler- 
V«n^  at  the  chapel  royal,  St  James's. 
Pkom  this  period  his  fame  seems  to  have 
Bcreased  ni[>idlv,  his  aiitbcnis  niid  church 
Bimc  in  general  being  i)0])ti1ur  in  all  the 
sathednils  of  the  kingrloni ;  nor  were  his 
MMDpositJOiis  for  the  t<tu;:e  mn\  niiisic- 
oooi  less  successful.  IJis  genius  ein- 
meed  every  8|)ecies  of  conii>osition  with 
iqual  fiicility  ;  and  with  ru8|)ect  to  ctiatii- 
Mr  music,  all  |)rior  productions  S4>eni  to 
lAre  been  at  once  totally  su|>enA!clo(l. 
[)f  his  numerous  comjyositiouH,  his  cdc- 
Vaied  7^  Deum  and  Jubilate  nppour  to 
fem  been  com|H>seil  for  the  rclehnition  of 
Sl  Cecilia's  day,  1094.  Of  his  inntru- 
nenliU  music,  a  collection  wus  published 
iro  yefLts  after  his  decease,  containing 
ID  ibur  {mrts,  for  two  violins,  tenor, 
Dd  boss.  Many  of  his  songs  were  pub- 
■hed  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
hpkeuM  Britannicus.  Ye  twice  ten  hun- 
ftd  I>etiie«,  contained  in  this  collection,  is 
wsidered  the  finest  piece  of  recitutivii  in 
le  language;  while  his  music  in  King 
ithur  has  maintained  its|)opularity  undi- 
nufllied  above  a  century.  In  Kii^,  the 
wr  of  his  death,  he  set  to  music  lion- 
jca,  and  the  Prophetess,  an  opera  ai- 
red by  Dryden  from  Henumont  and 
letcber ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  vast 
iriety  of  catches,  rounds,  glees,  &c., 
3C  loB  remarkable  for  their  melody  than 
r  their  spirit,  humor,  and  originality, 
ie  died  in  1G95. 

PvKCHAS,  Samuel,  an  English  divine, 
w  bom  in  1577,  at  Thaxtead,  in  Essex, 
■d  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  prinri- 
■1  work  was  entitled  Punrhns  his  Pil- 
rimagee,  or  Relations  of  the  World  (5 
eliL,  folio),  which,  with  liakluyt's  Voyngt^ 
mI  tlie  way  to  other  coiloctions  of  ilie 
■me  kirul,  and  have  l>een  niurh  vulne<l 
ad  esteemed.  The  firat  volume  wtis 
nhlislied  in  1())4 ;  Imt  the  fourth  edilion 
if  iff  in  1620,  wntahis  numenms  ini|H>r- 
M  ailditions.  The  four  Insi  voliuues  ap- 
pBifCfl  in  He  also  wrote  Microc(»s- 

IMM,  or  the  History  of  iMun  (Hvo.);  the 
King's  Tower  and  Triumphal  Areli  of 
Coiidon.  Air.  Purchus  was  rerior  of  St. 
fwtin's  in  Luiigiite,  and  chaplain  to  Ah- 
aichlMshop  of  Canterbur}'.  He  died 
I  London,  in  JG38. 

Pcrcrase,  hi  law;  the  acquiring  of 
uith  money,  by  deed  or  agreement, 
(id  not  by  descent  or  right  of  inheritance. 
\trtkaMt  is  also  r.  name  given  to  any  sort 
r*  meclianical  |»ower  employed  in  niising 
^  nuiovuig  heavy  IxMlie:*. 

PuAOAToav,  according  to  the  dogma  of 
tie  Roman  Catholic  churcli ;  a  place  of 


purification,  in  which,  after  death,  those 
souls  are  cleansed,  which  are  not  sufti- 
ciently  pure  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  The  council  of  Trent  coniimiod 
this  doctrine,  as  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition.  The  Protestants  and 
the  Greek  church  do  not  receive  it  The 
passages  of  Scripture  on  which  this  ard- 
cle  of  faith  is  lounded  are,  Revelations 
xxi,  27;  2  Maccaliees  xii,  38;  Matthew 
xxv ;  Luke  xii,  58 ;  and  1  Corinthians  iii,  2. 
Origen  and  Augustine,  among  tlie  tathers, 
have  been  most  full  u|)on  tliis  point,  upon 
which  later  Catholic  theologians  dwelt 
with  still  more  minuteness.  They  teach 
that  it  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
iniemal  pit;  that  a  S|mrk  of  its  fires 
causes  more  suft'ering  than  any  bodily 
pain ;  that  every  soul  is  purified  in  it,  the 
members  which  have  sinned  being'bumed 
in  its  flames ;  and  that,  by  masses  for  the 
deceased,  their  sufterings  may  be  mitigated, 
and  the  time  of  their  punishment  short- 
ened. The  origin  of  tliis  notion  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  tiiat  there 
was  a  state  of  purification  after  death, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  |>articularly  Clement  (q.  v.)  of 
Alexandria,  into  die  Christian  system, 
(jregory  the  Great  gave  to  this  article  a 
further  extension,  and  em])loyed  it  ft>r  the 

i>rofit  of  the  church.  The  council  of 
*'lorencc  (1439)  was  the  first  in  wliich  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  mentioned ;  the 
monsUrous  iien'ersions  which  ithad  suftered 
in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  madeit  aprom- 
inefit  object  of  attack  to  the  Protestants. 

Purgatory  [written  by  a  Gennan  Cath- 
olic^. The  doctrine  ot*  a  state  of  future 
])urification  was  closely  connected  by  the 
ancients  wiih  that  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  which,  as  it  first  prevailed  among 
the  Eg}'ptians,  was  notlung  more  than  a 
syml>oTical  rejiresentation  of  the  inunortal- 
iiy  of  the  soul.  Succeeding  philosophers 
made  use  of  this  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion, to  deter  rude  tribes  from  sin,  by  con- 
n«'cting  their  future  condition  with  tliat  of 
the  various  siiecies  of  animals,  which  was 
w(dl  fitted  to  strike  unreflecting  natures. 
It  was  afterwards  unhappily  chosen  to 
indicate  the  mode  of  the  purification  of 
the  soul  and  its  pn'imration  for  die  joys 
of  heaven.  Plato  did  more  than  is  usu- 
ally believed  to  deve]o)>e  this  doctrine. 
Such  a  middle  state  is  consistent  with 
reason,  since  there  are  men  who,  at  death, 
are  not  deserving  of  the  joys  of  heaven, 
nor  of  the  punishments  of  hell ;  and  the 
doctrine  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Clirisdan  revelaUon,  which  represents  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  declares  Uiat  without 
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hoUneas  no  one  can  see,  i.  e.  be  united 
with  him  (Hebrews  xii),  and  de}M;ril>e8  the 
purity  which  is  required  for  admission  to 
nis  presence  (Revelations  xxi,  27).  The 
Jews  had  this  doctrine.  Judas  the  Mac- 
cabee  caused  prayers  and  victims  to  be 
offered  for  tlie  warriors  wlio  had  fallen 
in  sin,  that  their  sins  might  bo  [wrtluiied, 
and  they  obtain  the  reward  promised  to 
those  who  die  in  piety  (2  Maccabtes  xii). 
Christ  confinned  this  doctrine,  when  he 
(MctUhew  xii,  31,  32)  8|>oke  of  the  sins 
which  were  forgiven  neither  in  tiiis  world 
nor  in  the  next,  and  thus  implied  that  such 
a  forgiveness  was  in  general  attainable  in 
another  life.  Christianity  is  fur  from  pro- 
nouncing the  severe  doctrine,  that  eternal 
damnation  is  the  portion  of  all  Christians 
who  have  incurred  the  slightest  sin.  John 
(1  John  V,  16,  17)  says  express-ily  that  all 
unrighteousness  is  sin,  but  not  all  mortal 
sin.  In  what  way  the  purification  of  the 
less  guilty  is  to  take  place,  is  not  known ; 
and  the  church  has  never  acknowledged 
the  notions  of  physical  pain  which  many 
liave  on  tliis  subject  If  brotherly  love 
bids  us  pray  for  the  good  of  our  Yellow 
men  (James  v,  16),  should  it  not  impel  us 
to  pray  for  those  of  our  brethren  who  may 
have  so  lived  on  earth  as  to  l)e  excluded 
fh)m  perfect  happiness  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  such  prayers  arc  wholly  in- 
effectual. That  the  Jewish  church  prayed 
for  the  dead,  appears  from  the  (xinsage  in 
Maccabees  al>ove  referred  to.  And  in  the 
oldest  documents  of  Chrisiian  antiquity, 
wo  find  this  prayer  as  something  common 
and  utiquestioned.  Not  only  is  it  clearly 
•jiroved  to  have  existed  from  private  ac- 
counts, but  in  all  liturgies,  which  contain 
the  genend  M'lcf  of  the  churches,  this 
prayer  for  the  dead  appears.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  were  always  of  this  opin- 
ion. There  is  certainly  something  con- 
t<nling  iu  the  thought,  that  wo  may  be 
of  assistance  to  our  de|>ai*ted  friends ;  this 
fooling  was  oxpro&^od  by  the  Romans  in  the 
wish,  Sit  tibi  terra  levis!  The  Catholic 
fiiith  considers  as  one  body,  Ltoth  those 
who  are  struggling  ht'iM  and  those  who 
exist  in  another  life.  I<uvo.  unites  all,  and 
love  teaches  the  pil^im.^  on  oarth  to  pray 
for  tin*  dead  not  yet  made  perfect.  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
snie  of  indulgences,  can  doubt  that  the 
views  of  future  puriMcaiion  and  of  prayers 
for  the  dead,  have  been  shamefully  |>er- 
verted  for  the  purpase  of  gain.  .The 
council  of  Trent,  therefore,  wliilo  it  main- 
tained the  decree  de  purgatorio^  jMissed  at 
its  twenty-fifUi  session,  added  the  follow- 
ing ordinance,  but  did  not  prescribe  it  as 


a  point  of  faith :  *^  Since  the  hohr  Cntboie 
church,  instructed  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  mk 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  the  {pii» 
tive  traditions  transmitted  from  the  wm  , 
of  the  church,  through  synods  and  cms*  , 
cils,  has  taught  that  there  is  a  phce  , 
purification,  and  that  the  souls  wohd  , 
there  are  aidetl  by  the  prayers  of  lb  , 
faithful,  and  esfiecially  by  the  offeriof  if 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  coud  , 
connnnnds  the  bishops  to  take  caretta  ^ 
the  doctrine  of  a  place  of  purificatioi  ii  ^ 
tauglit  and  preached  as  it  has  been  hamM  , 
down  from  holy  fathere  and  cotniek  \ 
The  pn*achers  shall  not  speak  to  tlie  pel-  ^ 
pie  of  the  more  difficult  and  subtle  qii»  [ 
tions,  which  edify  not,  and  which,  for  Ifci  ^ 
most  part,  do  not  contribute  to  piety ;  Gb-  ^ 
wise,  they  shall  not  allow  that  wbidii 
doubtful,  or  prolwbly  false,  to  be  tretttd  flf  ^ 
and  spreail  abroad.   Whatever  ifl  dicmi  ^ 
merely  by  curiosity  or  superstition,  or  ii  |, 
connected  with  shameful  gain,  tliey  lU 
forbid  as  wicke<lne8s,  as  offensive  iom 
believers."  >. 

Puritans,  in  the  English  diuich;! 
sect  who  professed  to  follow  tlie  p« 
Word  of  God,  in  op]K>sition  to  tndiuia^ 
human  constitutions,  and  other  autboO' 
ties.   In  tiie  reign  of  queen  Elizabetli,thi  y 
Protestants  were  divided  into  two  |»rtie^ 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  ailherini »  .'^ 
tlie  liturgy  established  in  the  reign  of  ^'^ 
ward,  and  those  who  wishe<l  to  intrmliMti 
simpler,  and,  os  they  oonsidert'd  it,  a  fnwr 
form  of  church  government  and  n-wshi^ 
The  latter  weit3  termed  Puritaru,  m  ! 
many  of  the  distinguished  clergy  i^y^  i 
thinwj  views.    Th»j  queen,  howt-ver,  anJ 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  preferred  ibe  , 
Episcopal  form  of  govennnent,  and  wfli  j. 
attached  to  many  forms  and  cenMnodei  ^' 
upon  which  the   Puritans  looked  ^  ^ 
aversion.    The  rigorous  nieasuros  (A" 
lowed  by  the  douiinant  party  to  c^a^^  . 
conformity,  only  sensed  to  alienate  tiff  , 
]*uritui)ical  ]>:irty,  and  to  push  tln-ru  ioli  ^ 
more  decide<l  op|H>sition  to  the  cfremo-  ^ 
nials  of  divine  worship.    In  lotJti,  thePo- 
ritans  resolved  that  duty  required  tlK*ni  l» 
bn^ak  off  fn»m  the  church,  and  a-'weiijUei 
as  tli*'y  host  could,  by  themselves,  to 
sliip(t(Hl  in  their  own  way;  they  also  liii 
asidii  tlio  English  kturg>',  and  nd'opti'd the 
Geneva  service-book.  They  ol»jected  fiff- 
tlier  to  the  hienirchy,  as  not  autliwztd  I? 
Srriplure,  to  kneeling  at  the  saciaroa* 
using  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bafM 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  wearin|rtlie 
surplice  and  other  vestments  in  din* 
8<irvice,  &c.    In  [»oint  of  doctrine  ih* 
was  us  yet  no  difference  between  lb*  ^ 
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onformists ;  the  former,  how- 
B  natural  for  a  persecuted 
ained  that  every  man  had  a 

to  judffe  for  liimself,  without 
^t  to  me  laws  of  the  civil 
or  the  decre<!8  of  councils, 
'  synods.  Towards  the  end 
's  reign,  a  party  arose  which 

softening,  and  theu  for  over- 
B  received  opinions  concem- 
ation,  perseverance,  free  will, 
x;e,  and  the  extent  of  Christ's 

The  clergy  of  the  church 
1  towards  Anninianism,  while 
I  adhered  rigorously  to  the 
Calvin,  and  all  Calvinists, 
^oTwl  or  Presliyterian,  were 
ud  I^writans.   1  he  name  was 

to  all  who  were  rernarkahly 
ir  morals,  and  severe  in  man- 
beth  treated  the  Puritans  with 
iring  the  whole  of  her  reign ; 
rdinary  courts  of  the  bishops, 
he  court  of  high-commist$ion, 
nded  and  deprived  the  refrac- 

iivings,  by  the  determination 
imissioiifers,  founded  ujK>n  the 
before  this  court  the  ])riiK>ner 

to  answer  questions  put  to 
»ath  ;  if  he  refused  to  swear, 
isoned  for  contempt,  and  if 
oath,  he  was  convicted  upon 
fe&sion.  During  the  reign  of 
»m  whom  the  Purimns  had 
ore  indulgence,  they  were 

greater  severity,  and  many 

the  kingdom  and  retired  to 
?nce  they  emigrated  to  Amer- 
(See  Plymouth,)  All  were 
I  by  James  and  the  court  as 
lo  opposed  the  arbitrary  max- 
^ovemment;  and  these  were 
ru  in  state,  who,  uniting  with 
^uritans,  in  opposition  to  the 
iuciplesof  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
jority  in  the  nation.  The  suc- 
st  emigrators  to  America,  who 
le  colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
at  numbers  of  Puritans  to 
same  ouarter  for  relief,  and 
ny  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
hem  in  1629.  (See  JVeir  Eitg- 

cok>ny  of  New  Haven  was 
I  by  Puritans,  who  fled  from 
ions  of  Laud,  and  the  op- 

the  star  chamber  and  tlio 
Bion  courts.   Though  tliere 

of  difference  in  these  fugi- 
lerica,  they  agreed  in  most 
DCtrine  and  discipline,  and 
r  descendants  in  New  £ng- 
;h  tbey  compose  the  principal 


part  of  the  population,  still  cherish  with 
fondness  the  maxims  and  the  memory  of 
their  Puritan  fathers.  (See  hukpendtnU.) 
The  Puritans  were  afterwards  preventea 
frpm  retiring  to  America,  and  many  of 
them  removed  into  Holland,  while  others 
remained  at  home,  and  finally  pulled  down 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  which  long  per- 
secutions had  rendered  so  odious  to  them. 
(See  Cromtoell^  Hampden,  P]p^ 
was  the  union  of  the  three  kinds  of  Puri- 
tans at)ove-mentioned,  which  gave  the 
parliuinent  the  victory  in  the  civil  war 
which  followed.  (See  Chcaits  L)  The 
Presbyterian  party  was  at  first  tlie  most 
{)owerful,  but  tlie  Independents,  among 
whom  were  Cromwell,  Milton,  &c.,  finally 
acquire<l  the  ascendency ;  and'  it  was  this 
fiarty,  most  of  whom  were  republicans  in 
|X)liticd  as  well  as  in  church  discipline, 
that  beheaded  the  king  and  abolished  roy- 
alty. After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II 
(q.  v.),  the  act  of  unifonnity  (1662)  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the  church 
all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites  and 
subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  from  that  time  the  name  of 
non-conformists  was  applied  to  such  recu- 
sants^ as,  for  instance,  Presbvterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Quakers,  &c.  (See  JSToncon- 
formtsts,  and  Englandy  Church  of,)  For 
a  complete  historv  of  the  Puritans,  the 
reader  may  consult  NeaPs  History  of  the 
Puritans  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1732 — 38;  new 
ed.  5  vols.,  1797). 

Purple.  The  color  to  which  the  an- 
cients applied  the  name  purple,  was  either 
dark,  or  violet  and  rose  colored,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  costly  dyes  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  They  obtained 
their  purple  dyes  partly  from  plants,  asd 
partly  from  several  kinds  of  shell  fish,  as 
iUehuccimm  (asoecies  of  muscle),  and  the 
purpurcL,  or  purple  fish.  lu  modem  times, 
a  similar  purple  matter  has  l)een  found  in 
several  other  shell  fish.  It  is  a  viscous 
juice,  contained  in  a  little  pouch  or  bag, 
lying  generally  between  the  heart  and  liver. 
The  color  of  the  juice  varies,  l)eing  in  some 
purplish  red,  in  others  \m\e  yellow  or  or- 
ange colored.  R^umur  found  that  the 
juice  taken  from  the  huccinum^  on  being 
apphed  to  linen,  changed,  in  the  course  of 
a  fbw  seconds,  from  yellow  to  green,  blue, 
and  finally  to  purplisli  red.  The  juice  of  tiie 
sea-snaU,  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peni, 
and  used  for  dyeing,  presents  similar  phe- 
nomena. Cochineal  is  used  for  puq»le 
dyes  by  tlie  modems,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  strikes  equally  well  on  t 
aiKl  woolloi  8tuf&;  while  the 
used  their  purple  only  on  cou  ouu 
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woollen.  The  aDcients  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  purple  to  the  Phcenicians.  The 
storv  of  its  having  l)een  discovered  by  a 
dog's  biting  a  purple  fish,  and  thus  staiu- 
mg  his  mouth,  is  well  known.  The  pur- 
ple fish  was  found  not  only  on  the  Phce- 
«  nician  coasts,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
M^tenranean,  so  that  the  use  of  it  in 
dyeing  came  to  be  common  with  other 
nations;  but  the  PhcBnicians  excelled  in 
the  beauty  and  permanence  of  their  color- 
ing. The  Tynans  excelled  particularly  in 
the  bright  red  and  violet  shade.  They 
dyed  the  finest  wools  of  tljis  color,  usually 
twice,  and  then  gave  an  artificial  brilliancy 
to  the  stuff. 

Purple  Crackle.   (See  Blackbird.) 
PuRFLC  OF  Cassius.   (See  TKtu) 
Purse,  among  the  Turks ;  the  sum  of 
$500^  so  called  l^cause  tlie  treasure  in  tlie 
seraglio  is  kept  in  leathern  purses  of  this 
value. 

Purslane  {porhdacea  oUracedj ;  a  com- 
mon and  insignificant  weed,  said  to  have 
come  originally  from  India,  but  now  al- 
most universally  dififused  through  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  stems  divide  firom  the 
base  'into  several  prostrate  branches, 
which  are  clothed  with  sessile,  smootli, 
and  wedge-shaped  leaves ;  the  fiowers  are 
small,  yellow,  and  axillary.  The  whole 
plant  is  succulent.  Formerly  it  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  pot-herb,  for  salads,  gamishings 
and  pickling,  and  it  is  Htill  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  those  piiq)os4\s. 

Pursuivant.   (See  Poursuivant.) 

PuTEOLi ;  the  ancient  name  for  Pozzu- 
oli.    (See  jVaples,) 

Putnam,  Israel,  a  distinguished  soldier 
in  the  French  and  English  wars,  and  sub- 
sequently in  that  of  the  revolution,  wiis 
born  of  English  parents,  at  Salem,  in  tlic 
tlien  province  of  Massachusetts,  Jan.  7, 
1718.  Being  intended  for  a  farmer,  he 
received  only  a  common  education.  He 
had  a  strong  mind,  vigorous  constitution, 
great  bodily  sti*ength,  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity, excelled  in  athletic  exercises,  and, 
while  a  stripling,  was  ambitious  of  per- 
forming the  full  labor  of  manhood.  He 
married  very  young,  and  removed,  in 
1739,  to  Poinfrer,  in  Coiuiecticut,  where 
he  had  purchased  a  tract  of  land.  During 
his  residence  there,  his  flocks  .and  those 
of  his  neighbors  l)ein«r  terribly  thinned  by 
a  monstrous  she- wolf,  Putnam,  with  a  few 
associates,  traced  the  ferocious  animal  to  a 
deep  cavern  in  a  rock.  Into  this  ho  crept 
alone,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a 
musket  in  the  other,  and,  at  the  utmost 
personal  risk,  destroyed  the  creature. 
When  the  war  of  1755  broke  out  between 


Franco  and  England,  he  was  i 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  comn 
a  company,  enlisted  the  neceasai 
of  recruits  firom  the  young  m 
vicinity,  and  joined  the  army  ti 
mencing  the  campaigji  near  Cm 
His  services  as  a  pardsan  officer 
remitting  and  great,  and  caused 

Kromoted,  in  1757,  to  the  rank 
y  the  lej^slature  of  Connect 
1758,  he  tell  into  an  Indian  an 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  when  rei 
Fort  Edward  from  an  expedirioa 
tlie  enemy's  movements  nearTic* 
The  Indians  were  about  to  bur 
death,  having  already  tied  him 
and  set  fire  to  a  circle  of  com 
around  him,  when  he  was  resciM 
interposition  of  their  leader,  M 
&mous  French  partisan  officer, 
then  carried  to  Ticonderoga,  n 
underwent  an  examination  liefore 
quis  de  Montcalm,  who  ordered 
Montreal.  There  he  found  sever 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  colo 
Schuyler,  who  immediately  via 
found  him  almost  destitute  of  ' 
and  dreadfully  wounded  and 
The  colonel  supplied  him  with 
and,  having  clotlied  himself  in  t 
garb,  he  was  immediately  treated 
respect  due  to  his  rank.  An  e 
of  prisoners  procured  Putnam  bi 
He  resumed  his  military  duties,  8 
ing  previously  Ikjcu  ap|)ointed  a  lie 
colonel,  rendered  esjiccial  sorvic 
siege  of  Montreal  by  tlie  British, 
In  176S,  after  war  had  l)een  decl 
tween  England  and  Sfuiin,  he  a 
nied  the  ex|>edition,  under  lord  Al 
against  the  Havana.  In  I76i 
been  appointed  colonel,  he  raw 
the  head  of  a  regiment,  with 
Bradstreet,  against  the  savages 
western  frontier.  On  his  return  l 
expedition,  which  resultetl  in  a  ti 
tween  the  contending  jwrties,  h 
himself,  once  more,  to  a  countn*  I 
several  offices  in  his  native  town, 
resented  it  in  the  general  oas^en 
1770,  he  went,  with  gt^m;nil  hy\ 
som^  others!,  to  ex|)lore  a  grant  o; 
the  Mississippi.  General  Lymai 
have  already  state<l  in  our  sket 
lif<',  fonned  an  establishment  i 
there ;  but  Putnam  returned,  afte 
made  some  improvements  on  1 
When  hostilities  commeiK«d 
England  and  the  colonies  (April  I 
Putnam  received  the  intelligeix 
was  ploughing  in  the  middle  of 
he  left  his  plough  there,  unyc 
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without  changing  his  clothes, 
the  scene  of  action.  Finding 
ahut  up  and  closely  invested 
Icient  force  in  Boston,  he  re- 
[}onnecticut,  levied  a  regiment 
ual  authority,  and  marched  to 
.  His  colony  now  appointed 
ior-general  on  the  provincial 
Ax^eBB  soon  after  confirmed 
same  rank  on  the  continental 
time  the  British  offered  him 
a  major-general  in  his  majes- 
?ith*a  pecuniary  remuneration 
ion ;  but  the  temptation  could 
ce  him.  In  the  several  pre- 
trations  for  the  battle  of  Bun- 
le  t^ok  an  active  part  After 
3cement  of  the  retreat,  at  the 
bunker's  hill,  Putnam  arrived 
d  with  a  reinforcement,  and 
every  thing  to  be  expected 
ive  and  experienced  officer: 
pursued  the  retreating  Ameri- 
inter  hill,  but  Putnam  halted 
Irove  them  back,  under  cover 
lips.  On  the  evacuation  of 
irch  17, 1776),  the  greater  part 
«8  were  despatched  to  New 
Pumam  was,  some  time  after, 
to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
ler  the  disastrous  action  on 
d,  and  general  Washington's 
reat  from  thence,  Putnam  was 
to  the  command  of  the  right 
ion  of  the  army.  He  served 
I  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and 
the  western  side  of  the  Hud- 
lortly  after,  to  superintend  the 
I  of  Philadelphia.  After  the 
teuton  and  Princeton,  he  was 
inceton,  where  he  continued 
ling  spring,  with  a  veiy  infe- 
fufl^n|f  a  considerable  extent 
curtailmg  and  harassing  the 
lOUt  sustaining  the  least  disas- 
f  his  stay  at  Ihinceton,  by  at- 
foniging  parties  of  the  enemy 
•lages  of  the  disaffected  who 
vicinity,  he  captured  nearly  a 
rispners.  In  the  spring  of 
18  appointed  to  the  oommand 
te  army  in  the -highlands  of 
There  was  no  regular  enemy 
^borfaood,  but  we  country 
filled  with  tories,  and  a 
ltd,  called  cow-boys,  who  com- 
king  depredations.  Many  of 
eliuidestinely  traversed  the 
h  messaflee  from  one  British 
tfaer,  and  even  on  recruiting 
for  the  royal  service.  One  of 
tenant  in  the  new  toiy  levies, 
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was  detected  in  the  American  camp,  and 
reclaimed  by  governor  Tiyon,  his  com- 
mander, with  threats  of  vengeance  in  case 
of  his  punishmenu  He  received  this  la- 
conic answer  from  general  Putnam:  **Sir, 
Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  your  king's 
service,  was  taken  in  my  camp  as  a  ttjpy ; 
he  was  tried  as  a  spy ;  he  was  condemned 
as  a  spy ;  and  y^u  may  rest  assured,  sir, 
he  shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy. . .  P.  8.  Ailer- 
noon.  He  is  hanged."  Afler  the  capture 
of  Fort  Montgomery,  Putnam  selected 
West  Point  as  the  be^  calculated  site  for 
a  fortress  to  protect  the  river.  The  repu- 
tation it  afterwards  attained  evinced  the 
judiciousness  of  this  selection.  After  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  Putnam  was  posted, 
for  the  winter,  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut, 
that  he  might  protect  the  country  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Sound,  and  the  garrisbn  at 
West  PoinL  While  he  was  on  a  virtt  tfi 
one  of  his  outposts,  governor  Tryon  ad- 
vanced, upon  him  with  1500  men.  Put- 
nam had  with  him  but  150  men  and  two 
field>pieces,  with  which  he  kept  the  ene- 
my at  bay  some  time.  At  length,  seeing 
the  enemy  preparing  to  charge,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  retire  to  a  swamp,  while  he 
plunged  down  a  precipice  so  steep  as  to 
have  artificial  steps,  neariv  one  hundred 
in  number,  for  the  use  of  root  passengers. 
The  enemy's  dragoons  stopped  short, 
afraid  to  venture,  although  within  a 
sword's  length  of  him.  While  they  went 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  gain  the  val- 
ley, he  raised  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
pursue  Tryon  on  his  retreat  In  the 
campaign  of  1779,  he  commanded  the 
Maryland  Ime,  stationed  near  West  PoinL 
In  the  autumn  of.  this  year,  the  American 
army  retired  into  winter  quarters,  at  Mor- 
ristown,  and  Putnam  accompanied  his 
family  into  Connecticut  ft)r  a  few  weeks. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  journey 
from  thence  to  Morristown,  while  on  the 
road  between  Pomfret  and  Hartibid,  he 
was  seized  with  an  extraordinary  numb- 
ness of  his  right  hand  and  foot,  which 
crept  gradually  upon  him,  until  his  right 
side  became,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
paralyzed.  This  severe  affliction .  pro- 
duced a  transient  depression  of  his  mmd  ; 
but  he  conquered  his  dejection,  and  re- 
sumed his  naturally  cheeiful  temper.  He 
was  still  able  to  walk  and  ride  moder- 
ately, and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were 
unimpaired.  In  this  situation  he  lived 
to  see  his  country  enjoying  that  inde- 
pendence of  which  he  had  been  so  abk> 
a  champion,  and  died  at  Brookline,  in 
Connecticut,  May  29, 1790,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 
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FUTREFA(niON--OTRAUX>LrrE. 


PuTRxrAcnoK.  (See  Dieompomiwfh 
lVmeiiMi0ii,  and  Jid^^^ 

P^TTSB,  John  Strahen,  wm  bom  at 
iMriohn  in  ITSS^  and  made  aueh  lapid 
prograninlikatiidifli^thatlie  waaraa^ 
to  enter  the  lairentejr  in  hk  18lh  year. 
After  atndying  at  Maimug,  Halle  and  Jena, 
he  became  pmtbmar  extraordineiy  of  law 
at  Gddlnffen,  hi  1747,  aad  aoon  became 
distmguldied  as  a  leetarer.  In  1757,  he 
waa  named  fnfeaor  jwii  pMieL  Al- 
llioQgh  employed  in  yarioua  public  capa- 
cities, he  adll  eOodnned  to  reaide  in  Gdt- 
tingen,  ^  tbe  time  of  hia  de^  in  1807. 
Hla  wofka  have  loat  much  of  tfaeur  im- 
portanoe  l^the  diMolntion  of  the  Geraian 
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empire,  but  his  JKiCorifdhe  Eiiimekdtmr 
der  Vt^fbmwiig  ^  DeiOiehm  SUu^ 
Tol8.)itrtinfataable. 

-PmT,m  theaita.  When  tfai  ia  melt- 
ed In  an  open  veaael,  its  aurfiioe  aoon  be- 
eomea  eovered  with  a  my  powder,  which 
ia  an  oxide  of  the  metal  if  the  heat  ia  con- 
tinued, the  color  of  die  powder  loadually 
changei^  and  at  laat  becomea  yellow.  In 
thiaMie  it  ia'known  bydiename  of  pti%, 
and  employed  in  potidilnggiaai  and  other 
hard  aafaatanM. 

PoTTT  ia  also  a  kind  of  paate,  com- 
pounded of  whidn^and  Unseed  oil,  beaten 
together  to  the  conautence  of  athiek  dough. 

Put  ds  Doks.  (See  Oamm*,  and 
Banmder.) 
PuzzoLAiTA.  (SeePozzoIamvmdCemeftf.) 
Ptomalion  ;  a  prince  of  Cyprus,  who, 
disgusted  with  the  debauchenea  of  his 
oouDtiywomen,  took  an  avernon  to  the 
aex.  According  to  Ovid  (Ma.  x,  243), 
haying  made  a  female  statue  of  ivory,  he 
was  so  enchanted  by  its  beauty,  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  his  own  work,  and  entreated 
Venus  to  endow  it  with  life.  His  prayer 
was  flpranted ;  the  statue  began  to  breathe 
and  live  before  his  eyes,  and  in  his  em- 
brace. It  became  bis  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  P^iphos,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name.  Rousseau's  opera  of  Pyg- 
malion is  (bunded  on  this  story.  Another 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was 
brother  of  Dido.  ' 

Ptgmt.  The  Pygmies  were  a  fabulous 
nation  of  dwarfs,  who  were  aaid  to  live 
near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  some,  in  India.  Homer  mentions  them 
88  threatened  with  death  and  destrucdon 
by  the  cranes  (IL  iii,  3).  Later  writers 
are  more  minute  in  their  accounts.  Pliny 
says  that  their  towns  and  houses  were 
built  of  eggshells ;  and,  according  to  Phi- 
loBtratus,  they  cut  down  their  com,  as  one 
woukl  fell  a  tree,  with  axes.  The  latter 
also  speaka  of  an  army  of  Pygmies^  ^hich 


ilea^ 
itfa/ 
fbrtiwi 
to  attMk  a  city.  But  ^ 
ttwakmi^  langlied  at  tin  Knla 
wrapped  diem  tip  in  Ins  fionp 
oanlad  them  tol^nyatfaeniL 

PTi.4nxs  ;  son  of  Stmpkam, 
Phodfl^  and  Anaxibia,  tbe  aiM 
memnon,  celebrated  for  the  : 
vrtiich  existed  between  hina  an 
Pybdea  maiiied  Eleetia,  tbe  tk 
fiiend.  (ISee  Omletj) 

Ptlos;  a  ei^r  of  £Bb^  tbe  ni 
Neator,  now  Navarino.  (q. 
Pyka  in  Elia  waa  tlie  reaideiioa  4 
(q.  ▼.)  Some,  however,  c 
VyVm  in  Meaaenia  as  the  i 
tor. 

Ptm,  John,  a 
reign  of  Cliarlea  I,  was  de 
gooid  ftmily  in  Someraetalura^ 
vnia  bom  in  1584.  He  waa  ei 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  wfai 
moved  to  one  of  die  inns  of  i 
waa  called  to  thebar,and  placed 
in  the  office  of  tbe  excbeiiaei: 
early  elected  member  of  paiti 
Tavistock  in  the  rsign  of  Jamai 
1636  vraa  one  of  tlie  manasera 
peachment  of  the  duke  of  Bo 
He  waa  alao  a  great  oppoaer  of 
ism,  bong  attached  to  Calvink 
pies.  In  1639,  with  several  o 
monere  and  lords,  he  held  a  cl* 
spondence  with  the  coinmianoD 
London  by  the  Scottish  eovenai 
in  the  parliament  of  1640,  waa 
most  acdve  and  leading  memi 
the  meeting  of  the  long  pariii 
made  an  able  speech  on  grievai 
impeached  the  earl  of  Stradcurd, 
trial  he  was  one  of  the  managi 
house  of  commons.  It  vras  tbe 
earnestness  of  Pym  which  led 
into  the  imprudent  measuieoT) 
the  parliament  in  person,  to  seve 
four  other  membera.  Some  diiK 
his  death,  he  drew  up  a  defeoei 
conduct,  which  leaves  it  doubdiila 
he  would  have  taken  had  be 
hostilities  commenced.  In  No^ 
1643,  he  was  appointed  lieuteotf 
ordnance,  and  aied  Dec.  8^  164& 

Ptrallolitx  is  a' minenl  wfc 
curs  massive  andciystallizedfloft 
bic  prisms,  whose  diineuaooi  < 
yet  known  with  certainty,  h  a  c 
parallel  with  the  aidee  of  the  : 
prism;  lustre  resinous;  color 
yellowish- white;  transluceotoBtl 
nardnesathat  of  arragonite;  iped 
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9l6.  When  reduced  to  powder,  it 
Oflpboresces  with  a  bluish  light  Before 
» Uow-pipe,  it  first  becomes  black,  then 
lile^  and  afterwards  intumesces  and 
rits  on  the  edm.  With  borax,  it  yields 
tnuisparent  ^asa.  It  consists  of  silex, 
S2 ;  magnesia,  $23.38 ;  alumine,  3.38 ; 
vOf  5.58;  oxide  of  iron,  0i)9;  protoxide 

maDganeae,  0.99;  and  water,  3.58; 
wmg  &38  of  an  unknown  bituminous 
■Canoe,  and  loss.  It  comes  fixmi  Par- 
I  in  Finland. 

^TKAMiD,  in  geometry,  is  a  solid  having 
r  plane  figure  for  its  base,  and  triangles 
its  aides,  all  terminating  in  one  com- 
D  point  or  vertex.  If  me  base  of  the 
■mid  is  a  regular  figure,  the  solid  is 
bd  a  r^ular  pyramid,  which  then 
BS  particular  names,  according  to  the 
nbir  of  its  sides,  as  triangular^  aquart^ 
Cnpnot,  6lc^  the  same  as  the  prism, 
e  rriswL)  If  a  perpendicular  from  its 
Bex  fidlson  the  centre  of  the  base,  the 
d  m  called  a  right  pyramid,  but  if  not, 

I  obUque,  The  principal  properties  of 
pynmid  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

Bvenr  pyramid  is  one  third  of  a  prism 
equal  base  and  altitude.  2.  Pyramids 
equal  bases  and  altimdes  are  equal  to 
*h  other,  whether  the  fi^re  of  their 
mm  be  simikur  or  dissimilar.  3.  Any 
ASon  of  a  pyramid  parallel  to  its  base 

II  be  similar  to  the  base,  and  these  areas 
II  be  to  each  other  as  tlie  squares  of 
sir  distances  from  the  vertex.  4.  Pyre- 
idi|  When  their  bases  are  equal,  are  to 
eh  other  as  their  altitudes ;  and  when 
tir  altitudes  are  equal,  they  are  to  each 
ktar  as  their  bases ;  and  when  neither 
sir  bases  nor  their  altitudes  are  equal, 
ef  are  to  each  other  iu  the  compound 
In  of  their  bases  and  altitudes.  The 
fidity  of  a  pyramid  is  found  by  multi- 
FKig  its  b^  by  its  [lerpendicular  alti- 
H  and  taking  one  tliird  of  the  product. 
■Wioa  of  a  pyramid  is  the  solid  formed 
tutting  ofiT  the  upper  part  of  a  pyra- 
[bya  section  parallel  to  its  base. 
^miMiDS,  in  architecture  ;  colossal 
J^ras  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Ac- 
ting to  Herodotus,  this  people  consid- 
'  the  pyramidal  fonn  as  an  emblem  of 

life.   Tlie  broad  base  was  signifi- 
^  of  tlie  beffinning,  and  its  tcniiination 
lioint,  of  me  end,  of  our  existence  in 
toBsent  state ;  for  which  reason  they 
^9  tiae  of  this  figure  in  their  sepulchres. 

writers  denve  the  word  pyramid 
^  nfof  (wheat,  grain),  and  undereuiud 
H  granaries,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
by  the  patriarch  Joseph;  othera 
Pptm  it  to  come  from  nvp  (fire),  because 


the  form  of  the  pyramid  is  like  an  ascend- 
ing flame.  The  name  is'  probably  derived 
from  an  old  Egyptian  word.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  jnramuej  a  rav  of  the  sun  ; 
others,  from  yiramoy  a  high  monument. 
The  Egyptian  pyramids  (for  similar  build- 
ings are  found  amonff  the  Babylonians, 
the  Indians  and  the  Alexicans)  are  ]ai*ge, 
quadrangular  and  IjoIIow,  having  a  brcMxl 
base,  contractmg  gradually  towards  the 
top,  sometimes  terminating  in  a  point, 
sometimes  In  a  plane  surface,  generdly 
built  of  larse,  though  not  very  hard  lime- 
stones (seldom  of  brick  or  of  any  other 
kind  of  stone  than  limestone),  of  different 
heights,  usually  having  a  base  equal  to 
the  height,  with  the  four  sides  placed  so  as 
to  face  the  four  cardinal  point^two  of  the 
sides  usually  being  larger  than  the  other 
two.  Some  maintain  that  they  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sun,  or  some  other  god ; 
others,  that  they  served  as  a  lund  of  gno- 
mon, for  astronomical  observadons;  ac- 
cording to  Diderot,  for  the  preservation 
and  transmission  of  historical  infonnation ; 
according  to  others,  they  were  built  mere- 
ly to  gratify  the  vanity  and  granny  of 
kings,  or  for  the  celebration  of*^  mysteries, 
or  secret  meetings,  or  for  com  magazines, 
or,  finally, — and  this  is  the  most  common 
o])inion  of  the  ancienti^ — for  sepulchres, 
structures  in  burial  places,  symbolical 
representations  of  the  world  of  shades^  or 
as  chambera  for  mummies.  Anoong  tlie 
most  renowned  are  tliose  of  Cheops  and 
Cephrcnea  Those  now  standing,  all  in 
Middle  Egypt,  are  divided  into  five  groups, 
which  contain  about  forty  pyramids. 
The  district  in  which  the  pyramids  stand, 
begins  at  Dagshoor,  and  extends  by  Sak- 
hara  and  Memphis,  almost  to  30°  N.  lat., 
about  14,000  paces  in  length,  and  less  iu 
breadth.  The  group  of  Gize  (in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ancient  Memphis)  is 
the  most  remarkable.  Here  is  the  largest 
one.  Herodotus  says  that  it  lias  been 
supposed  to  contain  the  bones  of  Cheopa, 
and  that  another  one  hard  by  covers  the 
bones  of  Ccphrenes,  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor. The  account  of  this  ancient 
writer  is  not  improbable,  which  says  that 
100,000  men  worked  without  interrup- 
tion for  20  years,  in  building  tiiis  enor- 
mous [>yramid,  and  that  Cheops  became 
an  object  of  hatred  to  his  people  on  this  ac- 
count When  Savary  visited  the  pyramids 
of  Gize,  he  obtainecl  a  guard  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  district,  to  defend  him  against 
the  Arabs.  He  lefl  Gize  at  one  oxlock 
in  the  momiug,  and  was  soon  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  the  two  larj^cst  pyramids, 
whose  sunmiits  were  illununated  by  the 
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moon.  They  appeared  like  rough,  craggy 
peaks,  piercing  the  clouds.  At  half  past 
four  in  the  morning,  the  visitors  prepared  to 
enter  the  great  pyramid.  They  laid  aside 
part  of  their  clothes,  and  each  one  took  a 
torch  in  his  band.  They  began  to  de- 
scend a  long  passage,  which  at  last  be- 
came BO  narrow  that  they  were  oblieed  to 
creep  on  tlieir  hands  and  knees.  When 
they  had  passed  through  this  passage, 
they  were  obliged  to  ascend  in  the  same 
wav.  When  mey  had  traversed  this  sec- 
ond passage,  they  came  to  a  much  more 
spacious  apartment,  coated  with  granite, 
at  one  end  of  which  Savarv  saw  an  emp- 
ty marble  sarcophagus,  made  of  one  piece 
oSf  stone,  but  without  a  hd.  Fragments 
of  earthen  vessels  were  scattered  over  the 
floor.  They  next  proceeded  to  a  second 
room,  which  lay  under  the  one  above- 
mentioned,  and  was  of  smaller  extent.  It 
contained  the  entrance  to  a  passaffc  which 
was  filled  up  with  rubbish.  They  now 
ascended  through  this,  avoiding,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  a  deep  well  on  the  left. 
When  they  reached  the  open  air,  thev 
were  all  exhausted  by  the  heat,  which 
they  had  endured  in  the  interior  of  the 
pyramids.  After  having  rested  them- 
selves, they  ascended  the  pyramids  on  the 
outside.  They  counted  about  200  stone 
steps,  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
height,  and  they  enjoyed  from  the  sum- 
mit a  most  delightful  view  of  the  country. 
The  descent  was  much  more  laborious. 
Having  reached  the  ground,  tliey  walked 
round  it,  and  surveyed  with  astonishment 
the  rough  mass,  which  at  a  distance  ap- 
peared smootli  and  regular.  The  form 
of  this  immense  structure  does  not  admit 
of  a  very  exact  measurement ;  the  esti- 
mates which  we  have  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  approximations.  Heroilotus 
gives  800  feet  as  its  height,  and  says  that 
this  is  likewise  the  length  of  its  base  on 
each  side.  Strabo  makes  it  G25,  Diodorus 
600.  Modern  measurements  a^e  most 
nearly  with  the  latter.  The  difference  of 
these  results  may  be  owing  partly  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  made 
at  different  times,  and  the  sand  having 
l>cen  higher  at  one  time  than  another. 
iStrabo  says  that  the  stone  which  closes 
the  entrance  to  the  pyramids,  is  to  be 
found  nearly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
sides ;  if  this  was  true  in  his  time,  the  soil 
must  have  been  very  much  raised,  since 
the  entrance  is  not  at  present  more  than 
100  feet  from  the  ground.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  two  largest  pyramids  are 
wholly  covei-ed  with  ^^-nite  marble  ;  Dio- 
dorus and  Phny,tiiat  they  are  built  of  tliis 


costly  material  The  account  of  Hera 
otus  is  confirmed  by  present  appearun 
Denon,  who  accompanied  the  French  c 
pedition  to  Egypt,  noakes  the  Iblkmi 
observations  on  the  present  state  of  d 
pyramids :  Bonaparte  had  determined 
examine  the  great  pyramid  of  Gize ;  91 
persons  were  appointed  to  this  dot 
among  whom  was  Denon.    Tliey  ij 
proaciied  the  borders  of  the  desert  i 
boats  to  within  half  a  league  of  tbefiyii 
mid,  by  means  of  the  canals  ^rota  d 
Nile.   The  first  impression  made  oo  Ik 
non  by  the  sight  of  the  pyramids  did  m 
equal  his  expectations,  for  he  bad  do  d 
jects  with  which  to  compare  them ;  is 
on  approaching  them,  and  seeing  roes  i 
their  feet,  their  gigantic  size  becanie  ca 
dent   The  visitors  ascended  a  small 
vation  of  rubbish  and  sand,  which  kds 
the  entrance  of  the  pyramidL   Thii  ofM- 
in^,  which,  according  to  Denon's  akt 
lation,  is  about  60  feet  above  the  gnMu4> 
concealed  by  a  stone  wall,  which  ftnf 
tlie  third  and  innermost  of  the  waUuv* 
roundinff  the  pyramid.    lArge  ttummm 
placed  horizontally  at  the  ade  of  the » 
trance,  and  above  these,  others  of  a» 
mous  size  are  so  placed  as  to  makeiUr 
fall  or  displacement  very  difficult  flsi 
begins*  the  first  entrance,  leading  ftmrii  » 
the  centre  and  the  ground  floor  cfAi  t 
building.    At  the  end  of  this  mtfi  ii 
Denon  says,  two  large  blocks  otpioK  ^ 
stopped  the  way.    Finding  all  endetrtB  * 
to  remove  this  obstacle  useless,  be  weni  •  ;i: 
little  way  back,  passed  round  * 
blocks  of  stone,  and  succeeded  in  cm^  v 
ing  over  tliem,  when  he  discovered aDodw 
passage,  so  steep  that  it  was  neccswy » 
cut  steps  in  order  to  ascend  it  .ThijW  ^ 
into  a  landing  place,  in  wliich  **"2  " 
hole,  usually  called  the  well.  Ilf  *•  ^ 
entrance  to  a  horizontal  passage  k**''"!*!  ^ 
an  apartment,  known  under  toe  dm*"  >, 
the  quecn*s  c bomber,  which  is  ^^'^^^Jj 
inscription  or  ornament.   From  the  w**** 
landing  placo,  nn  0{)ening  ^^.^ 
perpendicular  direction  to  the  prioftf  '*}. 
jKissage,  and  this  emis  in  a  second  iw'J 
where  the  thinl  and  last  P^'^'^J'i 
found.   This  is  built  with  much  PJJJJ  s"- 
cai^.    Finally  comes  the  king's  cbUBg  -.^ 
which  contained  a  sarcophagi*  »i 
pyramid  has  been  since  more  comp**? 
examined  by  Caviglia,   The  other  l 
mi<l  of  Gize — that  of  Cephrenes--^!?  V, 
opened  and  visited  by  Belzoni  in 
In  the  sarcophagus  of  this  pyranw  *  ■ 
found  some  liones,  which  were  ffj**  • 
London,  and,  on  examination,  i>roTed*  ^ 
be  those  of  an  animal  of  theboTine^  ]. 
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lambera,  passages,  8baft8,&o.  bor^  Pic  Blanc,  and  Pic  Long.   On  the 

e  of  ihe  pyramid  of  Cheops  Spanish  side,  the  highest  summit  is  the 

ed.  (See  Belzoni's  Researches  Mousset,  difierently  estimated  at  fix>m  6646 

uinEgyptandMihia.)  Be-  to  8461  feet  high.   Montserrat  (q.  v.)  is 

up,  there  are  others,  but  of  celebrated  for  its  monastery  and  uermit- 

le,  at  Abousir,  Sakbara,  and  ages.  The  valW  of  Campan  is  the  most 

a  account  of  Belzoui's  and  beautiful  part  of'^the  Pyrenees.  (See  Cop- 

iminations  may  be  found  in  gots.)   There  are  upwanls  of  one  hun- 

ient  and  Modem  Egypt  (No.  dred  passages  for  pedestrians,  and  seven 

)er*s  Family  Library).   The  for  carriages,  over  the  mountains  from 

uments  of  the  ancient  inhab-  one  country  to  another.   The  most  fre- 

in  Mexico,  are  also  called  quented  carriage  roads  are  from  J unqueira 
i'hey  are  built  of  brick,  dis-  to  Perpignan,  on  the  east ;  from  St.  Se- 
ra alternating  with  clay,  and  bastian  to  St  Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  west ; 
constructed  in  terraces,  as  in  and  from  Pamplona  to  St.  Jean  de  Pied 
jla,  or  of  a  mixture  of  clay  de  Port,  at  some  distance  inland.  The 
with  a  coating  of  stone,  over-  passes  in  the  interior  are  over  very  high 
astering  of  lime.   Those  of  ground ;  that  at  Pineda  being  8248  feet 

are  considered  to  be  of  above  the  sea.   For  further  information, 

ntury.   Another  remarkable  consult  Ramon's  ObservaUoni  but  Us  Pwri- 

'  this  kind  is  the  pyramid  of  rUes ;  Voyagt  aa  Mont  Perdu  (1801) ;  Mel- 

r  Vera  Cruz,  whk^h  had  been  ling's  Voyage  vittoresque  (1825);  and  La- 

cealed  by  the  superstitious  boulini^re's  Vby,  descrijUif  et  nittoresque* 

'  the  Indians,  until  accident-  Charpentier's  work,  Sur  la  Condiiutian 

3d  about  sixty  years  ago.    It  giognostique  des  PyrhUes  (Paris,  1823)  ob- 

i  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  taiued  the  prize  offered  by  the  Paris  aicad- 

3mented  with  mortar,  and  emy  of  science. 

relief  with  innumerable  fig-  Ptrenkes,  Lower  ;  Upfer  PTRSZfEKS ; 

dlyof  serpents  and  alligators.  Eastern  Ptreitees.   (See  DeparimeHL) 

rs  before  mentioned,  its  sides  Ptrenees,  Peace  op  the  ;  concluded 

nto  terraces,  the  wall  above  between  France  and  Spain  by  Mazarin 

1  contains  a  number  of  square  and  De  Haro,  on  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  m 

I  whole  378,  beings  as  is  sup-  the  river  Bidaasoa,  on  the  borders  of  the 

ed  to  represent  the  common  two  countries,  7th  November,  16^.  Af- 

0  intercalary  da^s  at  the  ter-  ter  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  the  war 
each  cycle.   It  is  about  sixty  between  France  and  Spain,  which  had 

1  has  a  base  eighty  feet  broad,  begun  1635,  still  continued.  France 
t^iquUies  q/f)  formed  an  alliance  with  England  in  1657, 
Battle  OF  THE.  (See  JS;g3(pt,  after  Cromwell  had  (1655)  declared  vrar 
.)  against  Spain,  and  taken  several  strong 

(See  TTusbe.)  places  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  Spain 
;  a  range  of  mountains  di-  akp  suffered  by  sea  and  in  America ;  Por- 
«  from  Spiun,  extending,  al-  tugal  had  revolted  in  1640,  Catak>nia  was 
ight  line,  from  St. Sebastian  on  in  rebellion,  and  Andalusia  disposed  to 
iscay,  to  Port  Vendres  on  the  insurrection ;  and  in  Italy,  Savoy  bad 
in,  a  distance  of  about  250  seized  Spanish  Lombardy.  Philip  IV, 
n  the  principal  chain  proceed  king  of  Spain^  consented  therefore  to  that 
ior  riclges.  The  acclivity  of  peace,  which  confirmed  the  ascendency 
I,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  is  often  of  Louis  XIV.  Spain  eeded  to  France 
eep,  presenting  a  succession  Roussillou,  with  the  fortress  of  Perpignan, 
lasms,  abrupt  precipices,  and  Confians,  and  a  part  of  the  Cerdagne,  so 
of  naked  rock ;  on  the  side  of  that  the  Pyrenees  have  innce  formed  the 
iscent  is  more  gradual.  Like  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  in 
ey  present  a  great  variety  of  the  Netherianda,  Artois,  and  part  of  Flan- 
production,  and  the  same  ders,  Hauiaut,  and  Luxemburg,  witli  the 
ona  from  sterility  to  luxuriant  fortified  towns  of  Arras,  Hesdin,  Grave- 
They  yield  great  quantities  lines,  Landrecy,  Quesnoy,  Thionville, 
The  romeral  productions  are  Montmedy,  Manet iburg,  Philippeville,  &c 
,  l«id,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  the  In  1815,  France  was  obliged  to  cede  the 
.lals.  Some  of  the  highest  two  last  named  fortresses  to  the  kingdom 
Maladetta,  10,722  feet,  Mont  of  the  Netheriands.  France  bound  her- 
78,  Vignemale,  10^32,  Mar-  self  not  to  support  PoitugaL  The  prince 
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of  Cond^  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Sa- 
voy, and  Modena,  and  the  prince  of  Mo- 
naco (the  two  first  especially),  were  left  in 
gtakL  quo.  In  consequence  of  this  peace, 
Louis  XIV  married  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  Philip  IV,  who,  in  1660,  re- 
nounced all  right  of  inheritance  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  Louis  XIV,  however, 
anerwfuds  made  pretensions  to  this  right, 
from  which  arose  the  devolution  war,  and 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  (See 
AiX'k^ChapdLt^  Peace  of^  and  Utrecht, 
Peace  of.) 

Ptbites  ;  a  genus  of  inflammable  sub- 
stances, composed  of  sulnhur,  which  has 
dissolved  or  saturated  itself  with  metals. 

Ptrmont,  or  Nkustadt  Ptrmont;  a 
town  in  the  principally  of  Waldeck,  situ- 
ated in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Emmer, 
thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  Hanover. 
It  is  well  built,  with  delightful  walks,  and 
is  famous  for  its  thermal  waters,  which  are 
yeariy  visited  by  1800  strangers.  The 
waters  are  saline.  (See  Minend  fFaters,) 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Pyrmont,  or  Schellpyrtnont,  and 
the  cave  called  Dunsthohle,  from  which 
issues  carbonic  acid  gas.  There  is  also 
here  a  colony  of  Quakers,  called  Fried- 
ensthal  (Vale  of  Peace). 

Ptrochlore;  a  mineral  recently  de- 
tected in  the  zircon  sienite  of  Freder- 
icksvrom,  in  Norway.  It  occurs  crystal- 
lized in  regular  octahedrons ;  specific  grav- 
ity, ASl ;  scratches  fluor ;  streak  brown  ; 
fracture  conchoidal,  without  any  trace  of 
cleavage;  lustre  l)etwcen  vitreous  and 
resinous.  Its  color  is  reddish  brown,  and 
on  the  fresh  surface  ahnost  black ;  in  thin 
splinters,  translucent.  It  consists  of  titanic 
acid  62.75,  lime  12.85,  oxide  of  uranium 
5.18,  oxide  of  cerium  G.80,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese 2,75,  oxide  of  iron  2.16,  oxide  of 
zinc  0.61,  water  4.2,  fluoric  acid  undcter- 
inined,  and  magnesia  a  trace. 

Pyroligneous  Acid.   (See  T^ne^ar.) 

Pyrometer;  an  instrument  for  the 
mfiflsurement  of  temperatures  above  those 
which  we  are  able  to  estimate  by  the 
mercurial  thermometer.  Mercury  boils  at 
660°,  above  which  point  it  is  incapuible  of 
me^isuring  hents ;  altliough  many  temper- 
atures connected  with  the  most  common 
processes  are  greatly  above  this  {xiint,  as, 
for  example,  the  heat  of  a  common  fire, 
the  melting  jwint  of  silver,  copper,  and 
gold.  The  first  pyrometer  was  that  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wedgewood.  It  consisted 
of  small  pieces  of  clay  from  Cornwall, 
moulded  into  cylinders  of  a  determinate 
size,  and  baked  in  a  low  red  heat.  These 
pieces  were  of  just  such  a  size  as  to  enter 


between  two  square  braas  rods,  fixed  ei 
brass  platQ  twenty-four  inches  loog,W 
an  inch  asimder  at  one  eztremhy,  Sm% 
inch  at  the  other.  The  bws  rods  m 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths^  makiag 
all  240  divinons,  or  degreesL  Whoi  |mc 
of  clay,  baked  in  W^gewood's  man 
are  exposed  to  heat,  tbey  shrink  in  th 
dimensions,  and  the  degree  of  shiiokii 
was  believed  to  be  proportioml  ID  li 
temperature.  This  was  the  fbundaiiflo  < 
his  instrument  The  heat  to  wbidi  li 
piece  of  clay  was  exposed  was  iodioii 
when  its  shrinkage  was  measured  b 
tween  the  brass  r^is.  If  exposed  toll 
heat  at  which  silver  melts,  it  adfiBD 
between  tlie  brass  rods  to  22°,  orl 
inches;  if  to  the  melting  point  of  goU, 
32^ ;  and  if  to  the  meltmg  point  of  a 
iron,  to  130^;  and  so  on.  But  thii  p; 
rometer  of  Wedgewood  has  been  hi 
laid  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  obsern 
tion,  that  if  a  piece  of  this  clay  was  hi 
exposed  to  a  low  temperetuie,  it 
as  much  in  its  dimensions  as  if  it  k 
been  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  ibk 
higher  temperature.  In  1803,  Gu)tood 
Morveau  presented  to  the  French  iMt 
tute  a  pyrometer  of  platina,  which  mfli 
ured  high  temperatures  by  the  expaas 
of  this  refractory  metal.  An  mtam 
ment  of  this  instrument  was  brougmAr 
ward  by  Mr.  Daniel  in  182],  which  cca 
sisted  of  a  bar  of  platina  10}  inchef  lotf 
and  0.14  inch  in  diameter.  It  ispiacfdiD 
a  tube  of  black  lead  or  earthen  yiw,  aad 
the  difierence  between  the  ex|nnsioo  d 
the  platina  liar  and  the  earthen  i\-arr  tah 
is  indicated  on  a  circular  scale.  Tbiii  py- 
rometer indicates  a  change  of  about  Tff 
Fahrenheit ;  or,  in  other  words,  Pof  ftu- 
iel  is  equal  to  7°  of  Fahrenheit.  Tbf  U 
lowing  are  some  of  the  results  obcuM' 
by  this  instrument : 

Boiling  point  of  mercury, 
Fusing  point  of  tin, 

bismuth, 


DanH. 

92» 
63 
66 
87 
lU 
2b7 
319 

370 
497 


Nr. 

m 

4(9 


«         "  lead, 
"         "  zinc, 
"         «  bnw, 
«         «  silver, 
**         "  copper, 

«  gold, 
"         "     cast  iron. 
Red  heat  just  visible  in 

daylight,  140 
Heat  of  a  common  fire,  163 

Ptrophorus  ;  an  artificial  prodd* 
which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the* 
It  is  j)repared  by  several  methods.  TV 
oldest  way  of  proceeding  is  as  fbllotnJ^ 


61^ 
li« 
2»3 

114L 
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ive  ports  of  burnt  alum  are  min- 
i  two  of  charcoal  powder.  The 
is  introduced  into  a  vial  or  mat- 
i  a  neck  of  about  six  inches  long, 
is  filled  about  two  thirds  full,  and 
I  crucible,  the  bottom  of  which 
i  with  sand.  The  body  of  the 
dao  surrounded  with  sand,  after 
B  cnicible  is  put  into  a  furnace, 
tunded  with  red-hot  coals.  The 
adually  increased  until  the  flask 
red  hot,  at  which  temperature  it 
lined  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
s  soon  as  the  vessel  is  become 
ugh  to  be  handled,  the  vial  is 
;  of  the  sand,  and  the  contents 
d  into  a  dry  and  stout  glass, 
rm,  which  must  be  secured  with 
opper.  Whenever  this  mixture 
out  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire.  A 
us  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
rts  of  alum  with  one  of  wheat 
I  calcining  them  in  a  vial,  as  in  the 
le.  Tartrate  of  Head,  also,  on  be- 
d  in  a  glass  tube  until  it  becomes 
1  into  coaly  matter,  gives  rise 
itiful  pyrophorus.  But  the  py- 
invented  by  doctor  Hare  of  Phil- 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is 
rom  heating  a  mixture  of  three 
pblack,  four  calcined  alum  and 
irlashes,  in  a  gun-barrel.  The 
i  maintained  at  a  cherry-red  heat 
e  hour,  or  until  it  ceases  to  give 
imable  gas  at  the  orifice  of  the 
r  which  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
md  closely  corked  from  the  air. 
Id^  if  poured  from  the  gun-barrel 
air,  It  immediately  ^lows  and 
;  and  more  especially  if  breathed 
iligfatly  moistened.  Thispyroph- 
r  be  preserved  in  its  fuU  activi- 
'ear  or  more,  if  well  corked  up 
air,  but  it  requires  much  caution 
iging  it  from  the  tube ;  for  it  has 
wn  to  explode,  with  great  vio- 
1^  on  introducing  into  it  an  iron 
This  compound  appean  to  owe 
'  to  its  containing  the  sulphuret 
ium. 

1T8ALXTE.   (See  Topaz,) 
HALITE  ;  a  lamellar  substance, 
0  in  six-sided  tables,  of  a  shining 
anslucent ;  brittle ;  specific  grav- 

It  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
nduum  of  silex.  It  gives  out  the 
hkMrine  when  heated  before  the 
^aod  becomes  attractable  bv  the 

lis  constituents  are  peroxide  of 
U  protoxide  of  manganese  21.14, 
ate  of  iron  14.09,  silex  35.85, 
,  water  and  loss  5.9.  It  occurs  in 


a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  alorg  with 
calcareous  spar  and  hornblende,  in  J^'elke's 
mine  in  Nordmark,  in  Wermeland. 

Ptrotechnt  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
science  which  teaches  the  management 
and  application  of  fire ;  but,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  and  as  it  is  more  commonly 
used,  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  composidon, 
structure  and  use  of  artificial  ^-works. 
The  ingredients  are,  1.  saltpetre,  purified 
for  the  purpose ;  2.  sulphur ;  and,  3.  char- 
coal. Gunpowder  is  likewise  used  in  the 
composition  of  fire-works,  being  first 
grounrl,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
meaUd.  Camphor  and  gum-benzoin  are 
employed  as  ingredients  in  odoriferous 
fire- works.  The  proportions  of  the  mate- 
rials diflfer  very  much  in  different  fire- 
works, and  the  utmost  care  and  precau- 
tion are  necessary  in  the  working  them  to 
a  state  fit  for  use,  and  then  in  the  mixing. 
When  stars  are  wanted,  camphor,  alco- 
hol, antimony,  and  other  ingredients, 'are 
required,  according  as  the  stars  are  to  be 
blue,  white,  &c.  In  some  cases,  gold  and 
silver  rain  is  required ;  then  brass-dust, 
steel-dust,  saw-dust,  &c,  enter  into  the 
composition.  Hence  the  varieties  may  be 
almost  indefinite.  With  respect  to  color, 
sulphur  gives  a  blue,  camphor  a  white  or 
pale  color,  saltpetre  a  clear  white  yellow, 
sal-ammoniac  a  green,  antimony  a  reddish, 
rosin  a  copper  color. 

Ptroxemb,  or  Auoite.  (See  .^tigi^e.] 
Ptroxtlic  Spirit.  When  wood  is 
distilled,  the  products  are  water,  acetic 
acid,  pvroxylic  acid,  empyreumetic  oil,  and 
a  black  matter,  which  is  conadered  as 
analogous  to  pitch,  or,  rather,  tar.  When 
the  watery  portion,  fireed  as  well  as  possi- 
ble mechanically  fh>m  the  tftr,  is  distilled 
at  a  low  heat,  the  first  portion  that  comes 
over  is  the  pyroxyKc  acid,  which  may  be 
freed  from  acetic  acid  by  agitadon  with 
lime  or  magnesia,  and  sul)6equent  distilla- 
tion at  a  low  temperature  ;  but  it  is  still 
impure  froi^i  the  presence  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil  To  free  it  completely  from  this 
impurity,  it  must  be  mixed  with  its  own 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
be  subjected  to  distillation.  Thus  purified, 
it  is  a  transparent  and  colorless  liquid,  hav- 
ing a  strong  and  pungent  smell,  w^iich  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  ants,  and  also  to 
the  odor  of  acetic  ether.  Its  taste  is  strong, 
hot,  pungent,  and  very  disagreeable.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  in  its  most  concentrated  state, 
0.8121.  Its  boilinj;  point  is  150°.  Wlien 
completely  freed  from  acetic  acid,  it  does 
not  redden  ve^etabie  blues.  It  bums  with 
a  veiT  pale  yellow  flame,  inclining  to  blue, 
but  the  light  is  comnderably  greater  than 
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that  given  out  by  alcohol.  It  burns  all 
away,  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  the 
only  products  are  carbonic  acid  and  wa- 
ter. It  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  any  propor- 
tion. With  water  it  becomes  opaque,  ow- 
inff,  probably,  to  a  small  quantity  of  oil  it 
stul  contains.  It  dissolves  readily  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  in  liquid  potash,  acquir- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  yellowish  color. 
When  the  solution  of  this  spirit  in  potash 
is  distilled,  we  are  able  to  obtain  it  per- 
fectly pure  from  every  portion  of  oiL 
When  this  spirit  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
and  distilled,  an  ethereal  liquid  comes 
over,  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  pungent 
smell,  and  acting  strongly  on  the  nose  and 
eyes.  It  bums  ^vith  a  bluish  flame.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  vapor  is  IM. 

Ptrrha.   (See  Deucalion.) 

Ptrruichius.   (Sec  Rhythm.) 

Ptrrho,  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  Elis, 
founder  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  ancient 
sceptical  school,  flourished  about  340  B.  C, 
and  was  probably  bom  about  the  101st 
Olympiad.  In  his  youth  he  studied  the 
art  of  pauiting,  but  was  early  led  to  apply 
himself  to  philosophy  by  the  writings  of 
Democritus.  He  accompanied  his  master, 
Anaxorchus,  to  India,  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  During  this  journey,  be 
became  acquainted  with  tlie  doctrines  of 
the  Brahmins,  Gvmnosophists,  Magi,  and 
other  Eastern  philosophers.  His  doubts 
concerning  positive  knowledge  (or  his 
scepticism)  were  strengthened  as  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  studies,  until  at  length  he 
came  to  hold  all  knowledge  useless,  and 
considered  virtue  alone  as  valuable.  In 
all  disputes,  his  answer  to  his  opponents 
was,  "  What  you  say  may,  or  may  not,  be 
true;  I  cannot  decide;"  and  he  taught 
in  liis  school,  that  truth  could  nop  be 
attained,  but  we  must  be  content  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment  on  all  subjects.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  solitude, 
and,  by  abstaining  from  all  decided  opin- 
ions (inoxn)  concerning  moral  and  physical 
phenomena,  he  endeavored  to  attain  a 
state  of  tranquillity  not  to  be  affected  by 
fear,  joy  or  sorrow.  He  bore  cor[)oraJ 
])aiiis  with  great  fortitude,  and  no  danger 
could  disturb  his  equanimity.  In  dispu- 
tation, he  was  distinguished  for  acutencss 
of  argument  and  clearness  of  language. 
His  countrymen  made  him  high  priest, 
and  exempted  all  philosophers  from  the 
payment  of  taxes.  Pyrrho  died  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  him,  and  his 
couutr}'men  raised  a  monumem  to  his 
memory.  His  scepticism  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.   He  early  became  acquainted 


with  the  symem  of  Democritus,  who  hdd 
that,  except  the  immediate  elemenu  4 
bodies  (atoms)^  nothing  was  real,  and  il« 
all  perception  was  subjective.  (See 
jeclwe,)  He  was  coofirmed  in  dM 
views  by  the  doctrines  of  Socrsie^  fc 
whom,  in  his  chafacter,  he  bore  a  pm 
resemblance.  Cicero  mentioiis  him  a- 
pressly  among  the  disciples  of  Socnki 
and  his  scepticism  is  allied  to  the  irooj  4 
that  philosopher.  Led,  by  his  terapcn- 
ment  and  his  manner  of  lite,  to  esteem  ■ 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  the  crat  objea 
of  all  philosophy,  believing  that  ootfaiBf 
tended  so  much  to  destroy  this  quiec « 
the  interminable  diq>utes  of  the  wMi 
of  the  Dogmatists,  and  that  uucertua^ 
was  increaasd  by  their  contentioDB,  Im^ 
termined  to  seek,  in  some  otlier  way,  ik 
peace  which  he  despaired  of  findinc  ii 
dogmatical  philosophy.  This  made 
a  sceptic.  Pyrrho  left  no  writings,  tti 
friend  and  scholar,  Timon,  first  wrote  a 
the  subject  of  Scepticism,  but  his  wiia^ 
are  lost  It  is  only  from  the  woriu  of  ki 
later  followers,  particulariy  Scxtiu  Em- 
piricus,  that  we  learn  the  principles  of  bii 
 fU 


school,  or  rather  their  mode  o1 
by  which  they  strove  rather  to  overtfantr 
other  philosophical  structures,  thas  • 
build  up  one  of  their  own. — diipoMM 
to  doubt  is  often  called,  finom  this  phikv- 
pber,  Pyrrhonism, 

Ptrrhus  ;  sou  of  Achilles  and  Jphif^ 
nia,  whom  his  fatlier,  after  the  saniftr 
of  Iphigenio,  carried  to  Scyros,  and  pt*r 
to    Deidamia.   Otliers   say  that  Dt^ 
damia,  daughter  of  Lyconiedes,  wie  H 
mother.    He  was  educated  at  Scm, 
and  remained  there  till  after  his  iaiixr^ 
death,  when  Ulysses  and  Diomedes 
him  away,  because  Calclios  had  decfauid 
that  without  him  Troy  could  uoi  kf 
taken.    He  now  receivetl  llie  narne  cl' 
JVeoptolemuSf  on  account  of  his  eneifi^ 
hi  war  so  younjj.   Homer  describe^^ 
as  beautiful,  eloquent  and  fearless.  IV 
post-Homeric  poets  ascribe  to  him  ikr 
sacrifice  of  Polyxena  on  the  tombofii* 
father,  the  carrying  off  of  Philoctcies  fi« 
Lemuos,  and  tlie  deatli  of  Politer  aaJ 
Priam.   Andromache  and  Helcnus  fell* 
his  share  among  the  captives.  Law  if 
counts  differ  very  much.   Some  sdt  ^ 
he  returned  by  land;  others,  by 
According  to  some,  ho  went  to  E(** 
among  the  Moloesi,  and  there  fuuixw' 
new  kingdom.    Here  Androniarhe  ^ 
came  his  wife,  by  whom  he  bad  Molfl** 
Pierus  and  Pergamus,  and,  at  lenfth,  H 
his  wife  and  his  kingdom  to 
whom  he  honored  as  a  soothajcr. 
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•ears  in  a  new  mythological  series 
B,  the  basis  of  which  is  to  be 
1  Homer.  He  is  represented  to 
tried  Hermiooe,  whom  her  fiither, 
B,  had  betrothed  to  him  before 
On  this  account  he  was,  according 
murdered  by  Orestes,  the  former 

of  Hermione,  at  the  altar  of 

According  to  others,  his  death 
tsioned  by  Apollo,  whom  he  had 
.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  his 
ok  place  at  IJielphi.  H^  his 
SB  shown,  and  a  yeariy  sacrifice 
red  in  honor  of  him. 
[US  II,  king  of  Epirus,  B.  C.  900, 

of  the  greatest  generals  of  his 
itious  of  mme  and  conquest  He 
I  the  th/one  of  his  father  when 
re  years  old :  being  driven  from 
iars  afterwards,  by  Neoptolemus, 

regained  it,  and  increased  his 
y  the  conquest  of  Macedonia. 
lUed  by  the  Tarentines  (see  7b- 

0  aid  them  asainst  the  Romans, 
defeated  the  latter  by  means  of 
ants,  to  which  the  Romans  were 
omed ;  but  his  confession,  Such 
victory,  and  I  must  go  home 
iroved  the  cost  of  his  triumph, 
mean  time,  the  disturbances  in 

tempted  him  into  Sicily.  But 
led  to  Italy,  without  having  ac- 
ed  his  vain  scheme  of  conquest ; 

1  here  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
now  become  acquainted  with  his 
fighting,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
>reece,  witliout  having  succeeded 
ssfgns.  A  tile,  at  the  siege  of 
ided  his  restless  life  (272  B.  C). 
B  king  the  Romans  learned  most 
art  of  war,  which  afterwards 
m  so  formidable  to  their  enemies. 
rictus.) 

eoRAs;  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
if  the  Italian  school.  According 
ist  received  opinion,  he  was  a  na- 
imos.  His  rather,  Mnesarchus, 
rchant  (probably  of  Tyre  or  some 
Gsnician  cityV,  who  traded  to  Sa- 
ne he  received  the  rights  of  citizen- 
lettled  with  his  family.  The  year 
poras's  birth  is  imcertain  ;  proba- 
•k  place  alKHit  584  or  586  B.  C. 
ry  IS  mingled  with  many  fables, 
red  his  first  instruction  from  Cre- 
n  his  native  city.  He  then  went 
ind  of  Scyros,  and  was  a  scholar 
cvdea  till  the  death  of  the  latter ; 
ike  hina  also  a  scholar  of  Thales. 
us  'sayis  that  Pythagoras,  during 
ey  to  Egypt,  spent  some  time  in 
.  ia  intercourse  with  the  succes- 


sors of  Moschus  and  other  priests  of  the 
country,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into 
their  mysteries,  and  that  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  Sviria,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  impor^ 
tant  religious  usages  and  doctrines.  But 
this  account  is  blended  with  many  fabu- 
lous circumstances.  Pvthagoras  is  said  to 
have  been  recommended  by  Polycrates, 
king  of  Samos,  to  the  Egyptian  king 
Amasis.  In  Egypt  he  was  probably  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  the  priests, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  whole 
nnf^  of  Egyptian  learning.  From  Egypt 
he  IS  said  to  have  journeyed  to  the  East, 
and  visited  the  Persian  and  Chaldean 
Magi,  as  well  as  the  Indian  Gymnoeo- 
phists.  After  bis  return,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Samoa,  in  which  he  taught  his 
doctrines  in  a  symbolic  form,  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians.  Tradition,  moreover, 
relates  that  he  went  to  Delos,  and  received 
from  the  priestess  moral  maxims,  which 
he  communicated  to  his  disciples  under 
the  name  of  divine  precepts.  He  also 
vunted  Crete,  where  the  pnests  of  Cybele 
took  him  to  the  caverns  of  Ida,  in  which 
Jupiter  had  been  cradled,  and  where  his 
crave  was  pretended  to  be  shown.  Here 
he  met  Epimenides,  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  gods  and  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  whom  he  initiated  into  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Greeks.  From 
Crete  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Sparta 
and  EHs,  and  from  thence  to  Phlius, 
where,  beinff  asked  by  king  Leon  what 
was  his  profession,  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  philosopher  (or  friend  of  wisdom),  de- 
claring that  the  name  of  sof^e  (sophos) 
belonged  solely  to  the  Divinity.  With 
augmented  knowledge  he  returned  home, 
where  he  now  founded  a  philosophical 
school  with  great  success.  His  doctrines 
seemed  divine  oracles;  and  the  sacred 
obscurity  in  which  he  had  the  art  of  veil- 
ing titem,  attracted  a  great  number  of  dis- 
ci pies.  He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  leave 
Sainos,  either  to  avoid  the  public  oftices 
conferred  upon  him,  or  the  tyranny  of 
Polycrates,  and  went  to  Magna  Gnecia. 
He  landed  at  Crotona,  whose  inhabitants 
were  notorious  for  the  looseness  of  their 
manners.  From  all  traditions  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  he  laid  claim  to  supernat- 
ural powers,  and  his  extraordinary  quali- 
ties collected  around  him  persons  of  all 
classes.  The  good  eftects  of  his  influence 
were  soon  visible.  Sobriety  and  temper- 
ance succeeded  to  the  prevailing  luxury 
and  licentiousness.  Six  hundred  of  the 
inhabiumts  of  Crotona  are  said  to  have 
submitted  to  the  strictest  precepts  of  his 
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doctrine,  and  united  their  property  in  one 
common  stock,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  whole 
community  or  society  which  Pythagoras 
founded.  The  object  of  the  society  was 
to  aid  each  ottjer  in  promotmg  intellectual 
cultivation.  From  all  quarters  Pythago- 
ras found  numerous  pupils,  who  paid  him 
almost  divine  honors.  But  as  he  taught 
the  nobles,  who  joined  him,  his  society 
became  suspected  by  the  popular  ]>arty. 
At  the  head  of  his  enemies  in  Crotona 
was  Cylon,  a  rich  and  respectable  citizen, 
whose  enmity  he  had  excited  by  refusing 
to  receive  him  among  his  scholars.  In 
fevenge,  Cylon  once  attacked  the  house 
of  Milo,  where  a  number  of  Pytiiagoroans 
were  assembled,  surrounded  it  witii  his 
partisans,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Forty  per- 
sons perished,  and  but  few  escaped.  Py- 
thagoras wos  probably  not  in  the  house. 
He  lied  to  the  Locrians,  and,  when  tliese 
refused  to  receive  him,  to  Metapontum. 
Finding  enemies  here  also,  who  meditated 
his  ruin,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  the  tem- 
ple of  tlie  Muses,  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, he  perished  from  want  of  suste- 
nance, eighty  years  of  age  (about 506  B.  C.j. 
Uis  scholars  are  said  to  have  paid  him  di- 
vine honors  afler  his  deotii.  He  is  said  to 
have  asserted,  that  his  soul  had  already 
lived  in  several  bodies.  In  public  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Oriental  costume,  in  a  long 
white  robe,  witii  a  flowing  beard,  and,  as 
some  say,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his 
head.  His  exterior  was  grave,  conunand- 
ing,  and  dignified.  He  abstained,  it  is 
relate<],  from  all  animal  food,  and  limited 
himself  to  vegetables,  not,  however,  eating 
beans.  These  circumstances  contributed 
to  give  him  the  ap[)earance  of  on  extraor- 
dinary being.  To  show  his  respect  for 
marriage,  he  took  a  wife  at  Crotona,  by 
whom,  among  several  children,  he  ha<l 
two  sons,  Tclanges  and  Mnesurchus,  who 
were  his  scholars  and  successors.  That 
Pythagoras  lefl  any  works,  is  improbable 
on  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  The 
(loldcn  Sentences,  extant  umler  his  name, 
wliicli  may  be  considered  as  a  short 
al>ridgnieiit  of  liis  [)opnlar  doctrines,  ap- 
|»(»ar  to  have  been  comi>osed  by  later 
iiunds.  Like  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
his  doctrines  were  of  two  kinds,  public 
and  secret.  His  public  instruction  con- 
sisted of  practical  discourses,  in  wliich  he 
recommended  virtue  and  dissuaded  from 
vice,  with  u  particular  reference  to  the 
various  relations  of  mankind,  such  as 
those  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  citizens  and  magistrates,  &c. 
His  iiearers  at  these  lectures  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  niembem  of  his  eo- 


ciety,  whom  he  subjected  to  a  sepani 
discipline,  and  not  till  after  kinc  iuttu 
tion  and  severe  exaiuioatiou  admitted  t 
all  the  mysteries  of  h'm  secret  doctiiM 
These  scholus  were  required  to  pfsdi 
the  greatest  purity  and  aiinplicity  of  ma 
ners.  He  imposed  upon  them  a  silenoec 
two  to  five  years,  according  to  circtu 
stances  (die  Pythagorean  silence).  For 
time,  the  disciples  were  only  bearei&  11 
well-known  ^He  said  ao  (m^i^f*m 
sufficient  authority,  without  any  pra 
He  alone,  who  had  passed  tlirotigh  d 
appointed  series  of  severe  trials,  wm  i 
lowed  to  hear  tlie  word  of  the  mum  i 
his  immediate  presence.  Whoever  n 
terrified  by  the  difficuhies,  miffht  widi 
draw  without  opposition,  and  his  oooft 
butions  to  the  common  stock  were  wptii 
a  tomb  was  erected  to  him  as  if  be  sot 
dead,  and  he  was  no  more  thougbcif 
To  the  members  of  the  secret  80cteiy,lk 
doctrines  were  not  delivered,  as  to  cilM 
under  the  mask  of  ipiages  and  synM^ 
but  im veiled.  These  secrets  probalilf  » j 
kited  to  religious  and  poUtiod  mAjm 
It  was  requisite,  however,  to  take  uoii  I 
of  secrecy.  The  pupils  could  now  im 
rosate  and  make  objections.  Tbej  wm 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Ptfthannm 
As  soon  as  his  disciples  had  mAmA  |J 
cient  progress  m  geometry,  they  «■  ^ 
introduced  to  the  study  of  nature,  to  At  , 
investigation  of  fundamental  priiici|ik| 
and  to  die  knowledge  of  God.  Ot^ 
according  to  their  inclinations  and  ca|ia>  ,^ 
ties,  were  instructed  in  morale,  ecouos-  |, 
ICS,  or  politics,  and  aflerwards  eropk^tj  ^, 
either  in  managing  the  aliiiiiB  of  theao(i> 
ety,  or  sent  abroad  to  inculcate  and  baf  T 
into  practice  the  principles  of  philoNf>hf  ^ 
and  government  in  the  otlier  Gncm  ^ 
cities.  According  to  the  accouois  ^  ^ 
later  writers,  the  mode  of  living  ai  ^  ^ 
Pytiiagorean  school  at  Crotona,  wvlhi  ^ 
following:  The  Pythagoreans, \iith tkir  . 
wives  and  children,  lived  together  iai  . 
pubhc  buildhig,  in  perfect  hanuonT,aif  , 
one  family.  Each  morning  it  wiu  ^  p, 
cided  how  the  day  should  be  spent,  a'  ^ 
every  evening  a  review  was  inadcrfrf  . 
that  had  been  done.  They  row  brf«  ^ 
the  sun,  in  order  to  worship  it;  Ten* 
from  Homer  and  otiier  poets  were  ih*  * 
recited,  or  music  wos  intDxlucedftoanSK  u 
the  mental  powers,  and  fit  Uieni  for^  i- 
duties  of  tiio  day.  Several  boun  i; 
then  s|)ent  in  serious  study.  A  ^  ^ 
followed  for  recreation,  in  which  a  «w  t 
walk  was  usually  taken,  to  ioduJ^'  ^ 
contemplation ;  a  conversation  tbes  ^ 
place.   Before  dinner,  various  gf^"^  C 
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B0  were  p«fbnned.  The  common 
NUteed  princi|ia]1y  of  bread,  honey 
ler.  .  The  renaauider  of  the  day  was 
I  to  public  and  domeedc  aiiairB,  con- 
Mi,  bathing,  and  religious  perform- 
After  t^  destruction  of  the  asso- 
and  the  flight  of  his  scholars  from 
Italy,  Lysis  and  Archippus  deemed 
sary  to  collect  the  doctrines  of  their 
in  a  systematic  treatise,  and  pre- 
lem  from  obUvion ;  but  the  greatest 
was  neTerthekss  recommended. 
Mato  purefaased  from  Philolaus  a 
on  the  phikMophy  of  Pythagoras, 
eiTed  firom  Arcnytas  his  commen- 
1  the  verses  and  tenets  of  his  master, 
counts  that  we  possess  of  the  doc- 
f  Pythajioras  are  very  scanty,  and, 
}  exception  of  what  we  learn  from 
e,  and  from  some  fia^ents  of  the 
>reana,  very  uncertain.  Neither 
accurately  discriminate  between 
trinea  and  those  of  his  scholars. 
TiterB  renresent  him  as  making  it 
»t  of  aU  philosophy  to  exalt  the 
»  the  contemplation  of  immutable 
to  the  knowledge  of  divine  and 
I  objects.  This  can  only  be  efiect- 
iegreea,  on  account  of  familiarity 
mial  thinss.  The  first  step  to 
I  is  the  study  of  mathematics,  the 
km  of  which  appeared  to  him  to 
doctrine  of  numbers.  Numbers 
ns  view,  the  first  and  most  essen- 
hinga.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
according  to  which  the  world  is 
in  all  parts.  The  odd  numbers 
led  and  perfect ;  the  even  unlimit- 
impeiiect  The  monad,  or  unity, 
(mrce  of  all  numbers.  The  Afod 
pdingtothe  later  Pythagorean  doc- 
imperfect  and  passive,  and  the 
yf  increase  and  division.  The 
tmpounded  of  the  monad  and  dyad, 
I  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  idras, 
ber  four,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
The  decad,  which  contains  the 
the  four  prime  numbers,  and  is 
9  called  tdractys,  comprehends  all 
and  arithmetical  proportions,  and 
the  system  of  the  world.  The 
anln^  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
bera  18  not  well  understood ;  num- 
ere  probably,  in  this  system,  the 
ical  or  allegorical  representations 
mt  principles  or  forms  of  nature, 
laj^ma  could  not  express  abstract 
1  simple  language,  he  seems  to  have 
le  of^ numbers,  as  geometers  do  of  a 
1,  toansistthe  comprehension  of  his 
I.  He  perceived  some  analogies 
B  numbers  and  the  attributes  of 


the  divine  understandinff,  and  made  the 
fbrmer  the  symbob  of  the  latter.  As  the 
numbers  proceed  from  the  monad,  or  uni- 
tv,  undergo  various  combinations,  and  in 
their  procress  assume  new  propetties,  so 
he  regarded  the  pure  and  simple  essence 
of  the  Deity  as  the  common  source  of  all 
the  forms  of  nature,  which,  according  to 
their  various  modifications,  possess  di^er- 
ent  properties.  Pythagoras  is  also  said  to 
have  invented  the  multiplication  table 
[abacus),  thence  called  the  Pythagorean 
tabU,  Next  to  numbers,  music  belongs  to 
the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  Pythaso- 
rean  scnool,  by  which  the  mind  was  ele- 
vated above  the  dominion  of  passion,  and 
fitted  for  contemplation.  Pythagoras  con- 
sidered music  not  only  as  an  art  to  be 
iudged  of  by  the  ear,  but  as  a  science  to 
be  reduced  to  mathematical  maxims  and 
relations,  and  allied  to  astronomy.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  the  inventor  of  a  mu- 
sical (Pytha^rean  lyre,  odochordum  Py- 
thagortB),  which,  after  his  death,  was  en- 
graved in  brass,  and  preserved  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  at  Samos.  The  invention  of 
the  hannonic  canon,  .or  monochord — an 
instrument  of  a  single  string — which  served 
for  the  measurement  of  musical  intervals, 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  him  by  ancient 
and  modem  writers.  He  believed  tiiat 
the  heavenly  spheres,  in  which  the  planets 
move,  dividing  the  ether  in  their  course, 
produced  tones,  and  that  the  tones  must 
be  different  according  to  their  size,  veloci- 
ty and  distance.  That  these  relations 
were  in  concord,  that  these  tones  produced 
the  most  perfect  harmony  (music  of  the 
spheres),  he  necessarily  believed,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  notions  of  the  su- 
preme perfection  of  the  universe.  The 
real  meaning  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  he 
regarded  the  worid  as  a  harmonically  ar- 
ranged wbole  (xofffiof),  in  which  the  rela- 
tions of  numbers  were  realized.  His  fol- 
lowers took  occasion  from  this  doctrine  to 
say  of  their  master,  that  he  was  the  only 
mortal  whom  the  gods  had  permitted 
to  hear  tiie  harmony  of  tiie  spheres. 
Geometrj",  which  he  had  learned  in 
Egypt,  he  reduced,  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  and  coHtemporaries,  to  the 
form  of  a  regular  science.  Acconling  to 
his  notion,  the  geometrical  point  was  sim- 
ple, the  line  double,  the  area  threefold,  and 
solids  auadruple ;  and  in  this  way,aIpo,  he 
appliecl  tiie  doctrine  of  iKimbcrs.  Of  the 
geometrical  theorems  which  arc  ascribed 
to  him,  the  following  are  tiie  most  iini>or- 
tant :  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
togetlier  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  in 
a  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the 
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hypocfaeoine  is  equal  to  the  mm  of  the 
■quares  of  the  two  sidea.  This  kst  is 
sdii  called  the  PyOumrtan  Utmnm  (also 
magittar  wMum),  although  It  is  doubt- 
M  whether  Pythagoras  iDvemed  it  In 
astronooiy  he  taught  the  foHowinc:  The 
word  kuim  denoles  eitlier  the  sp&res  of 
the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole  ^laoe  be- 
tween the  fixed  ftan  and  the  moon,  or 
the  whole  worid,  including  both  the  heav- 
enly sphms  and  the  earth.  Agreeably 
to  the  arithioetleal  hypothenn^  there  are 
ten  heavenly  spheres^  of  which  nine  are 
visible  to  u%  viz.  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
Stan,  the  seven  spheres  of  the  seven  plan- 
ets (including  the  sun  and  mooo)^  and  the 
sphere  of  the  earth.  The  tmith  earth, 
called  by  him  ndnfutton  (anti-earth),  is  la- 
visible,  but  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  harmony  of  nature,  since  the  deead  is 
the  perfection  of  the  numerical  harmony. 
By  mis  anti-earth  he  explains  the  eclipses 
of  tiie  moon.  In  the  middle  of  the  uni- 
vene  is  the  central  fire,  principle  of 
warmth  and  life.  The  earth  is  one  of  the 
planets,  moving  around  the  sphere  of  fire. 
The  atmospheie  of  the  earth  k  a  grosi^ 
immovable  mass^  but  the  ether  is  pur& 
dear,  always  in  motion,  and  the  region  of 
all  divine  and  immortol  natures.  The 
distances  of  the  various  heavenly  spheres 
firom  the  earth  correspond  to  the  pn^r- 
tions  of  the  musical  scale.  His  moon  and 
stara  are  gods,  or  inhabited  by  gods.  .  Py- 
thagoras, therefore,  rendered  important 
services  to  the  mathematical  sciences^  and 
first  established  a  mathematical  philoeo- 

ey.  His  disciples  Philolaus,  Arcbytas, 
;phantus,  Ocellus,  Timeus^  carried  it 
further.  Philolaus,  in  particular,  whose 
fingments  are  the  most  valuable  relics  of 
the  Pythagorean  school,  distinguished  him- 
self by  hu  astronomical  system.  With 
mathematics  were  also  connected  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  With  respect  to  philoso- 
phy, Pythagoras  taught,  tnat  true  knowl- 
edge embr»3ed  those  subjects  which  are 
in  their  nature  immutable,  eternal  and  in- 
destructible, and  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
properly  predicated,  that  they  exist  He 
who  devotes  himself  to  this  study  is  a 
philosopher.  The  object  of  philosophy  is, 
oy  contemplation,  to  render  the  human 
mind  similar  to  the  divine,  and  make  it 
fit  to  enter  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  invoke,  in 
prayer,  the  assistance  of  the  Divini^  and 
good  demons.  Contemplative  wisdom 
cannot  be  fiiily  attained  without  entire  ab- 
straction fi!om  common  things,  without  en- 
tire tranquillity,  and  freedom  of  mind. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  fiHmding  a  society 


be  world,  fereo« 
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Pftha|sun%v*.ieh  I 
origin,  was  eowloped- io 
feund  obaowfcy,  and  we  1 
il^  but  what  may  be  c 
siii|gle  kitimatioiis  of  the  i 
opinion  of  PjrthagorM^  God  i 
versal  spirit,  difilbaed  in  all  diisi 
the  cenoae,  the  source  of  aU  aula 
actual  and  inwaid  cauao  ofal 
substance  similar  to  ligbt^tba  i 
pie  of  the  uni  vene,  i«if|Mla  • 
mvisible,  indeatructiUh^  ta  I 
heiidedbythemlndaloiMi.  ^ 
i^  there  were  auboniinata^  ao 
the  notions  of  the  Pjrthagon 
Unds  of  intelligenoe^  god%  dc 
heroes,  emanationa  of  me  8ii|i 
varying  in  dignity  and  perfeott 
portion  as  they  were  more  or  lei 
nom  their  source.  The  Imps 
lieved  to  be  clothed  vrith  m  bo4] 
matter.  Beaidea  theae  Itoe  k 
was  a  fourth— the  humail  moid 
an  emanation  of  the  Divinity, 
one,  and  the  origin  of  all  varier 
represented  as  a  moand,  and  thi 
nate  spirilB  as  numben  derived 
contamed  in  unity.  Thua  tbs 
of  Pythagoras  reambled  the  idi 
to,  exoeptmg  that  theyare  comri 
things  themselves.  The  repa 
air  ue  Pythagoreans  tliought  t 
spirits,  demons  and  heroes,  wbc 
cause  of  health  or  sickness  to 
aninnals,  and,  by  means  of  dn 
other  kinds  of  divinations,  imi 
knowledge  of  future  events, 
according  to  him,  was  likewise  i 
and  by  numbera  it  firat  has  pert 
Philolaus  says,  of  the  worid;  it 
anation  of  the  central  fire,  ai 
quently^always  in  motion,  and  ii 
bie.  Of  man,  the  Pythagoreaai 
at  least  the  later,  that,  since  be 
of  an  eleihentary  nature,  of  a 
rational  principle,  he  was  a  m 
that  his  soul  waa  a  self-movii 
pie,  and  consisted  of  two  parts^t 
al,  which  was  a  portion  of  the 
soul,  an  emanation  of  the  oe 
and  had  its  seat  in  the  bnun, 
irrational,  which  comprised  the 
and  lived  in  the  heart ;  that  in  t 
had  something  in  conunon 
brutes,  who,  on  account  of  the 
structure  and  the  want  of  lang 
incapable  of  acting  reasonably; 
sensitive  soul  lOwftos)  perisfaei^  bui 
rational  mind  ^^pcw,  v«vr)  is  imm 
cause  it  .has  its  origin  in  so  i 
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at  the  latter,  when  freed  from 
I  of  the  body,  assumes  an 
ihicie,  and  passes  to  the  habita- 
e  dead,  where  it  remains  till  it 
the  world,  to  dwell  in  some 
iD  or  animal  bod^,  and  that  at 
sufficiently  purihed,  it  returns 
irce  from  which  it  proceeded, 
ine  of  the  transmigration  of 
(mpsychosis),  which  was  origi- 
ptian,  and  connected  with  me 
e  reward  and  punishment  of 
ioD%  ^vilB  the  cluef  cause  why 
t)re«D0  killed  no  animals.  His 
^vtha^ras  taught  in  symbolic 
d  ascetic  precepts,  in  connexion 
ntemplative  views.  The  pow- 
mind  are  reason  and  passion  ; 
latter  is  obedient  to  tlie  former, 
IB.  The  mind  possesses  unity, 
and  n  resemblance  to  God. 
ists  in  retribution.  The  follow- 
IS  are  also  ascribed  to  him. 
aotiki  be  habituated  to  obedi- 
will  then  find  it  easy  to  obey 
of  reason.  It  should  be 
best  course  of  life  ;  habit 
make  it  the  most  pleasant.** 
better  than  unmeaning  words.** 
e  man  should  be  prepared  for 
g  tliat  does  not  lie  within  his 
^  Do  what  you  consider  right : 
be  people  think  of  you,  despise 
and  its  praise.**  "  It  is  cow- 
it  the  post  assigned  us  by  God, 
permits  us."  **  Strength  of 
on  sobriety,  for  this  keeps  the 
louded  by  passion."  No  one 
eemed  free,  who  has  not  per- 
Hnmand."  ^  Intoxication  is  a 
madness."  **  The  desire  for 
luous  is  folly,  for  it  has  no 
;c.  The  Pythagoreans  recom- 
specially,  the  virtue  of  friend- 
t,  Pythafjoras  requires  the  ab- 
I  dissension,  perfect  confidence, 
dl  circumstances,  and  a  mutual 
>  make  each  other  perfect  To 
is  evei^  thinff  is  common. 
Iship  is  imperishable.  In  per- 
)  usages  of  religion,  he  required 
uL  The  gods  are  to  be  wor- 
y  symboki  corresponding  to 
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their  nature,  by  simple  parifications  and 
ofieringiB,  and  with  purity  of  heart  An 
oath  should  never  be  violated.  The  dead 
must  not  be  burned.  Next  to  the  gods  and 
dflemons,  the  highest  respect  belongs  to  pa- 
rents and  lawgivers.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  country  are  to  be  sacredly  ob- 
served. The  Pythagorean  philosophy 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  Platonic.  In 
later  times,  it  was  revived  and  intermingled 
with  New  Platonism. — See  GeschichU  der 

2Pvthagorai8chen  PhUosophie,  by  Ritter 
lamburg,  1826),  and  Bokh's  DisputaL  de 
tatonico  SystemaU  CaUsL  Gtob^  &c. 
(Heidelb.,  1810,  4to.). 
Pythagoreax  Lyre.  j>  /g^^^  p 
Pythagorean  Table.  c  thamraA\ 
Pythagorean  Theorem.  )  ' 
PYTHiA^^and  Pythonissa.  (See  DdphL) 
Pythian  Gakes  ;  one  of  the  four  great 
Grecian  games,  instituted  in  early  times,  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  the  conqueror  of  the  Py- 
thon. They  were  celebrated  in  the  Crisse- 
an  fields  nearDelphi(  formerly  calledPyf^), 
at  first  every  nine  Vears,  but  afterwards, 
by  the  command  of*^  the  Amphictyons,  ev- 
ery five  years.  Poems  in  honor  of  Apollo 
were  sung  to  the  flute  or  tlie  lyre,  and 
fKtets  contended  for  the  prize,  which  was 
a  crown  of  laurel  or  oak.  The  Amphic- 
tyons were  the  judges  in  the  contests. 
Other  musical  and  gymnastic  contests 
were  afterwards  added.  In  later  tiroes, 
these  games  were  celebrated  in  other  Gre- 
cian cities,,  and  were  kept  at  Delphi  as 
late  as  the  third  century  A.  D. 
Pythias.  (See  Damon.) 
Python;  a  dreadful  dragon,  which 
sprang  from  the  mud  left  by  the  flood  of 
Deucalion,  and  dwelt  near  Crissa,  on  Par- 
nassus, watching  the  future  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Acquainted  with  the  future,  he 
foresaw  that  die  son  of  Latona  would  kill 
him,  and  lie  persecuted  her  with  the 
greatest  violence.  Apollo  slew  him  with 
an  arrow,  the  first  day  after  his  birth, 
threw  his  bones  into  a  deep  chasm,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  oracle,  and  received 
from  this  circumstance  the  surname  of 
Pidhiany  "the  slayer  of  the  Python." 
This  fable  was  probably  meant  to  indicate 
the  power  of  tne  sun  over  the  noxious 
vapors,  remaining  after  a  great  flood. 
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Q ;  the  seventeenth  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet,  and  one  of  the  mutes.  The  an- 
cient Latins  had  not  this  letter,  but  wrote 
Micus,  locuntuarj  not  obliquus^  loquutUur ; 
ad  after  it  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  considered  by  some,  not 
as  a  letter,  but  a  character  expressing  two 
letters ;  hence  some  wrote  qiSj  qttrei,  qvd, 
while  others  preferred  ct«w,  ctuBrei,  cuid. 
The  Greeks  had  not  the  letter.  The  Lat- 
in ^  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Hebrew  p  (hoph).  It  has  been 
considered  by  many  grammarians,  who 
have  treated  of  different  languages,  as  a 
superfluous  character ;  and  in  French  and 
Spanish,  which  have  no  Ar,  it  has  been  re- 
tted in  the  alphabet  only  to  express  this 
sound.  The  Spaniards  now  write  cuanio, 
not  quanio,  but  have  retained  tlie  q  in  que 
and  qui,  pronounced  he  and  ki ;  que  and  qui 
are  now  written  cue  and  cut.  In  the  arti- 
cles on  the  letters  G,  H  and  K,  we  have 
touched  upon  the  near  affinity  of  tlie  as- 
pirate and  guttural  sounds.  The  sound  of 
qu  is  tliat  of  the  guttural  with  the 
breathinc  sound  of  r,  or  the  German  to  ; 
and  as  the  aspirate  h  (see  H)  is  otlen  put 
before  words  merely  as  nn  addition,  so  also 
is  this  stronger  (guttural)  sound  q.  For 
instance,  we  find  in  Ulpliilas  qiiivan  (to 
live),  the  Latin  vivere ;  the  German  Qualm 
(smoke)  is  in  Dutch  wainu  It  is  nut  im- 
probable, that  in  various  words  the  sound 
qu  has  been  changed  into  the  sounds  lo  or 
V  ;  thus  Adelung  soys,  llint  the  Latin  qua- 
lis  and  (lie  German  wtlcher;  quis,  quern, 
quody  and  the  German  tccr,  tccw*,  was 
(formerly  in  Low  Saxon  hwai);  quando 
mid  the  German  wenn  (formerly  hwanne), 
are  intimately  related.  That  die  sound 
became  clianged  in  I^atin  itself,  is  evident 
by  the  derivation  of  inquilinus  from  cofere, 
coctio  and  coaUum  from  coquere.  The  fol- 
lowing insumce  shows  how  the  kindred 
sounds  alternate  in  different  languages. 
The  (^unerca  of  Uuhanus  ((j.  v.),  the 
Swedish  qvarka,  the  Finiiieiih  curcku,  the 
Icelttiidic  kucrkur^  is  the  German  Gurgel 
(tliroat).  Q,  as  a  Uomaii  numeral,  siguitied 
50U,  aeconling  lo  the  verse — 

Q  yt!ut  A  cum  D  quiugentos  vult  mtmerart ; 

with  a  dash  over  it,  500,000.   Q,  as  an 


abbreviation,  stands  for  muutor^  qmtm, 
quinquermalis,  que  (as  iu  the  fiuncMis  S.P* 
Q.  iL,  senatus  populvsqut  Rinnamu\aHii 
&c. ;  9.  TP^  for  quo  tempore;  Qfll, 
for  quirinalia ;  Q.  IL,  quttstor  reipMoi; 
and  Z>.  jV:  M.  Q.  E.  signified  detotuim- 
mini  nuQesiaiimie  ^us. 

QuADi ;  a  Teutonic  tribe  whose  andal 
territory  was  on  the  Danube,  extendiof » 
the  Thciss  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Ca^ 
tliian  mountains  on  the  north,  liq 
waged  destructive  wars  with  the  Romiii^ 
particulariy  under  Marcus  Aiireiius  (diei 
A.D.180).  Theyceasetobeheaidofii 
the  fiflh  century. 

Quadra  and  VA!rcouv£R's  Isu;  a 
large  bland  on  the  north-west  coast  of  H 
America,  between  laL  48^  21'  and  90P5i 
N.,  and  Ion.  m>  49"  and  128°  21'  W.  I 
is  separated  from  the  continent  by  h 
stone's  straits  and  Queen  CbiriooA 
sound  towards  the  north,  and  hj  Ai 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  towards  the  9ok^ 
The  island  has  been  little  visited,  bat  it 
is  known  to  be  mountainous  and  ir4 
wooded.    It  is  alK>ut  300  miles  in  leofih 
by  80  iu  breadth.    The  natives  are 
morons,  and  live  principally  by  &faitf 
Nootka sound  (q.  v.),  on  its  wesienicoi* 
is  the  principal  bay  ;  it  was  discovered  I9 
captain  Cook  in  1778.    In  178(5,  a  ftcwj 
was  established  here  by  E^glisfa 
chants,  but  the  Spanianls  took  poMJatf 
of  it  in  1789.    It  was  afterwards  in  ^ 
to  England,  and  received  its  present 
from  tlie  meeting  of  Quadra,  the 
oflicer,  and  Vancouver,  the  English  ag* 
on  occasion  of  completing  the  cesnoo. 

Quadragesima,  or  Quaresixa. 
Lent) 

QuADRANS ;  a  division  of  the  Rooi* 
as  (q.  v.);  also  anciendy,  in  EnriaDi* 
farthing.    Before  the  reign  of  Eutw^' 
the  smallest  coin  was  a  sterling,  or 
marked  with  a  cross ;  by  means  of  wlaj 
a  penny  might  be  cut  into  lialve* 
quarters;  till,  to  avoid  the  fraud 
<iual  cuttings,  that  king  coined  haHff** 
and  farthings  in  distinct  round  f^^. 

Quadrant  (qxiadrans,  a  quarter  «»J 
circle);  an  astronomical  instnmKnt.'wJ 
8er>  es  to  measure  an  arc  of  a  great  ciit** 
the  heavens,  m  order  to  dctcrnuncti''*'' 
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fa  heavenly  body.  Its  name  indicates 
:  consists  of  an  arc  of  ninety  degrees ; 
iegrees  are  subdivided  into  smaller 
one.  The  quadrant  is  provided  with 
«  attached  to  a  straight  rod,  through 
1  the  heaveiilv  body  is  to  be  seen, 
he  position  of  which  on  the  gradu- 
BTc,  determines  the  altitude  of  the 

In  modem  tiroes,  tliis  instrument 
een  improved  by  the  superior  accu- 
)f  the  graduation,  and  by  the  use  of 
Sscope,  instead  of  simple  dioptric 
i^lbrnghta.  Instead  of  the  quadrant, 
>w  more  common  to  use  an  entire 

Quadrants  are  movable  or  fixed. 
>rmer  are  for  common  use,  set  in  a 
1  plane,  and  are  of  two  sorts;  in 
le,  the  glasses  are  attached  to  a 
r  the  quadrant,  and  a  plumb  line, 
ded  from  the  vertex,  plays  along 
raduated  arc ;  ia  the  other,  the 
mt  itself  remains  stationary,  and  the 
'  which  the  glasses  are  attached, 

upon  the  arc.  The  fixed  quad- 
LTB  uuver,  and  are  set  in  a  wall  of  an 
atory  m  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
baervations  made  bytliem  are  more 
itc.  (See  Godfrey,  Thomas.) 
tdnmt,  Gunie^s.  (See  GurUer's 
•ant) 

LDaAT,  in  printing ;  a  piece  of  met- 
t  like  the  tetters,  to  fill  up  the  void 
I  between  words,  &c.  There  are 
aiaof  various  sizes,  called  m  quadrats, 
Irats,  &c 

U)BATic  Equations.   (Sec  Equa- 

ADaATRix,  in  the  hij^her  geometry ; 
•eendental  curve,  which  Dinostrates, 
B  modem  times,  Tschinihausen, 
use  of  to  find  the  quadrature  of  the 
by  approximation. 
ADaATURE,  in  astronomy;  that  aspect 
I  moon  when  she  is  ninety  degrees 
t  from  the  sun ;  or  when  she  is  in  the 
«  point  of  her  orbit,  between  tlie 
I  of  conjunction  and  opposition, 
ly,  in  the  first  and  third  quarters. 
ADRiviuH.  (See  Schools.)  * 
AJDEUPEDS,  in  zoology ;  a  class  of 
inimals,  with  hairy  bodies,  and  four 

or  legs  proceeding  from  the  trunk 
At  bodies;  the  females  are  vivipa- 
or  bring  forth  their  young  nlive,  and 
ih  them  with  milk  from  their  teats. 

constitute  with  man  (bimana),  the 
eye  \quadmmana),  and  the  celnceoiis 
IB,  the  diviiuon  mamjnaiia.   (See  ^n- 

ADRUPLE  and  Quintuple  Alli- 
.  The  natural,  but  undue  influence, 
1  European  states  have  mutually  ex- 


ercised upon  each  other,  has  at  times  pro- 
duced alliances  more  complicated  than 
any  which  history  elsewhere  records,  and 
which  could  be  produced  only  by  a  com- 
bination of  vanous  interests.  Alliances 
of  this  nature  indicate  the  existence  of 
powerful  interests  and  counter  interests^ 
to  trace  which  to  their  origin  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  history.  The  first 
quadniple  alliance,  so  called  from  the 
number  of  the  contracting  parties,  was  the 
alliance  which  was  concluded  October  28, 
1666,  between  the  states-general  (Hol- 
land), Denmark,  the  duke  of  Bmnswick- 
Liineburg,  and  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg. Tlie  second  was  concluded  at  Lon- 
don, August  2, 1718,  between  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Austria,  and  was  called 
quadruple  because  acceded  to  by  Holland, 
February  16,  1719.  The  object  of  this 
league  was  to  force  Spain  to  consent  to 
the  jwace  of  Utrecht  It  continued  to  be 
so  called  even  after  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  Spain  had  joined  the  alliance.  The 
quadruple  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  Pmssia,  at  Chaumont, 
March  1, 1814,  originated  from  their  coa- 
lition, which  had  ^ected  the  dissolution 
of  the  French  empire.  (See  Coaliiiony  and 
ChaumonL)  It  was  less  an  alliance,  in  the 
diplomatic  sense  of  the  word,  than  an 
armed  union  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  its  members.  Afler  effect- 
ing its  object,  it  became  the  basis  of  the 
European  political  system  which  prevailed 
with  little  effectual  opposition  until  1890, 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  tlie  Holy  Alliance  (q.  v.),  and  the 
congress  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  in  October 
and  November,  1818,  when  the  alliance 
l)ecame,  in  a  ceHain  respect,  quintuple,  aa 
France  joined  the  union  professedly  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe : 
England  joined  the  three  other  |X)wer8 
for  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon;  but  when 
the  alliance  became  obviously  directed 
against  the  national  independence  which 
had  been  originally  its  professed  object, 
and  religious  sophistry  was  blended  with 
political,  to  deceive  the  people,  and  the 
right  of  armed  interference  was  boldly 
pronounced,  and  in  several  instances  car- 
ried into  efi*ect,  England  naturally  sepa- 
rated more  and  more  from  the  other  pow- 
ers in  consequence  of  its  constitutional  sys- 
tem, until  at  length  Canning  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  non-intervention.  (See 
Mcrveniion.)  History  will  yet  speak  of 
quadruple  and  quintuple  alliances  in  the 
great  struggle  between  the  fiiends  of  lib- 
erty and  the  friends  of  despotism.  (See 
Miance.) 


QuASTOB.  (See  Hftubr.) 

QiTAWA  (egiNtf  miojgg*).  Thk  animal, 
which  ia  ao  mhamtam  of  the  aouthera 
parts  of  Afifiea,  ia  not  uiilll»  the  zebra; 
HaeankhoweveryarBafaoffter,  aadil  lol 
maiked  with  atnpaa  on  In  fore  1  or 
Sunder  parti;  ila  mmp  ia  of  a  gia 
eolor,  and  ita  belly,  lep  and  tail  wi 
The  quagga  ia  a  aoeial  animal,  li^iuM  m 
large  troopa,  ia  fiur  more  tractaUe  than 
the  sebra,  «iid  k  aaid  to  be  occaaionally 
uaed  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  for  do- 
meptic  purpoaeob  Notwitbatandinff  thia 
'mudneai  of  character  when  domeaticated, 
it  ia  exeeedingiy  learleaa  m  itanatinrpbdna, 
'  and  iaefwaaid  to  be  more  than  a  match 
ftr  tlie  liynoa,  fighting  deaperalelT  both 
wfth  ito  hoofii  and  teeth.  It  wilf  breed 
wbh  the  common  honre;  a  mixed  race  of 
thia  kmdp  poanauig  great  beauty  of  form, 
and  fetauuhg^  in  a  great  degree,  the  cliar- 
aeteriatic  maihingi  of  the  <iu<vafi>  ezirted 
in  England aomeyearaamce.  Koquagga 
baa  reoeived  a  ▼anety  of  namea  fiom  an- 
thoia;  diua  Pennant  tenna  it  the^uoefta, 
Maaaoo  the  eptagAo,  and  Spanrman  calls 
it  by  the  name  Sen  adopteil  It  ahould 
be  remaiked  that  Edwaraa  baa  mSataken 
it  Ar  the  female  sebnu 

Quail  (eoliirittE^  CuY.).  Trie  quaila  are 
veiy  doaeiy  allied  to  the  partridge,  diffiv- 
ing  01%  in  bemg  amaller,  and  having  a 
more  delicate  bealc,  shorter  tail,  and  no 
spar  on  the  legs.  The  quail  of  Europe  is 
universally  spread  over  that  contineDt,  and, 
in  fact,  over  the  whole  of  the  old  world, 
being  found  in  every  countiy  icom  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  North  cape. 
These  birds  are  deemed  excellent  food  by 
the  modems^  but  the  ancients  entertained 
a  prejudice  against  their  flesh,  from  an 
idea  that  'they  fed  upon  hellebore,  and 
were  subject  to  epileptic  attacks;  Semen 
venaU  gratiisimui  ctmif,  mum  ob  cauBomf 
earn  danmavtrt  mauity  Piin.  Ub.  x,  cap. 
23.  Quails  are  burds  of  passage,  appc^ 
ing  in  Europe  about  May,  and  departing 
in  September ;  they  appear  to  winter  in 
Afiica.  In  some  part^,  however,  they 
remain  the  whole  year.  (See  the  work  of 
Buflbn.)  Besides  the  celebrity  of  these 
birds  aa  articles  of  food,  they  have  been 
much  prized  for  their  pugnacious  propen- 
sitiee.  Quail  fighting  appeaia  to  nave 
been  as  common  at  Athens  as  cock  fight- 
ing in  more  modem  times.  This  diver- 
sion was  also  in  high  estimation  in  Rome, 
and  is  still  pursued  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 
In  the  EUkBt,  and  especially  in  China,  they 
are  also  pitted  against  each  other,  afler 
having  been  armed  with  artificial  spurs. 
The  European  quail  ia  about  sareo  inchaa 


tong;  the  ftnthan  of  dM  hand  a 
edged  with  a  maty  brown.  Th 
part  of  tlw  nadk  and  crown  of 
are  divided  fay  a  kmm  pala^yal 
the  breaat  ia  af  m  yeUowiih  red, 
with  black;  the aeapulara and  6i 
the  back  are  marked  with  a  pal 
line  in  their  middle,  and  with  nr 
and  bladdah  kMra  on  th«r  wA 
noita»o£  the  cock  and  hra  qoul 
diasimihur ;  and  it  ia  nmaikabia 
proportion  of  males  much  em 
offomalea.  Thar  fleeh  ia  more  j 
ddioate  than  thatof  thepaitridga. 
ican  quail,  or  partridge,  aa  it  ia  ti 
Pemuy  lvanip^  Mongs  to  the  anbf 
Qq^diatinguiabed  fimntbefonnei 
inff  a  laiger,  ahorter,  and  men 
bill,  and  peculiar  to  Anierica.  TI 
ican  quail  ia  found  6om  New  Ei 
Honduras.  Not withatanding  that 
reeemblance,  in  form  and  geoeral 
anoe,  between  the  quails  of  the  t 
tinenta,  they  differ  very  widefy 
habits ;  thu%  instead  of  bemg  a 
paaasge,  acmdy  any  of  ttie  i 
tribe  appear  to  have  so  stroog 
tachmenti  aa  the  American  qosi 
ia  well  known  to  apofiHMi,  whoa 
habit  of  turning  out  pairs  of  dM 
when  an  unusually  severe  wima 
atroyed  the  aoveya  in  their  neighl 
The  quail  constructs  her  nest  i 
this  is  made  on  the  around,  and  | 
at  the  foot  of  a  thick  tuft  of  gi 
shelters  and  conceals  it.  The  i 
employed  in  its  construction  ar 
and  dry  grass.  The  female  laysi 
teen  or  twenty  eggs,  which  are  ] 
white.  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  i 
mon  idea,  that  quails  occasional] 
each  other's  neste,  is  correct  A 
beginning  of  September,  the  you 
neariy  attain  their  full  growth,  ai 
ciate  in  fiocks  or  coveys  of  vario 
and  at  this  time  also  their  untirio 
cution  by  sportsmen  and  trapper 
During  the  end  of  the  summer  an 
ping  of  the  autumn,  the  well-lmo 
of  toe  male  is  every  where  heard 
very  similar  to  the  words  "Bob 
accompanied  with  a  whistling 
About  the  firB£  of  October,  they 
for  winter,  and  to  enter  on  what  ii 
their  running  season,  when  they  i 
met  with  in  swamps  and  thickets 
of  the  open  fields.  The  food  oft 
is  composed  of  grain,  seeds,  inae 
but  tlieir  favorite  articles  are  bat 
and  Indian  com.   Like  the  resi 

gillinaceous  tribe,  the  quails  flv 
ud  whirring  sound,  occreioneo 
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ortnesB  of  their  wings  and  the  rapidity 

which  they  move  them.  During  the 
•tter,  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the 
rief»DDcy  of  the  weather,  and  whole 
wys  are  found  frozen  in  spots  where 
■jr  had  endeavored  to  shelter  them- 
IfcoL  The  American  quail  is  about  nine 
tbea  long,  and  fourteen  in  extent,  usually 
ligfainff  from  seven  to  eight  ounces, 
ba  bin  is  black;  line  over  the  eye, 
!lNrn  the  neck  and  whole  chin  pure 
hbe,  bordered  by  a  band  of  black,  which 
lieends  and  forms  a  crescent  on  the 
■oat;  the  eye  is  dark  hazel;  crown, 
iek,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  red 
prn;  sides  of  the  neck  s(x>tted  with 
pto  ajid  black  on  a  reddish  brown 
Hand ;  back,  scapulars,  and  lesser  cov- 
red  brown,  mixed  with  ash,  and  mi- 
My  marked  with  black;  wings  plain 
Mi  dusky ;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 

whitish,  marked  with  black  arrow 
IHa;  tail  ash,  spotted  with  reddish 
•wn.  (See  Wilson,  Omtthol.,  vol.  vi, 
d  Nuttoll,  Omithol.,  G47.) 
(krASERS,  or  Friends  [tlie  following 
Kcle  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
^•ty  of  Friends,  and  therefore  expresses 
b  opinions]  ;  a  society  of  Christians 
ich  look  its  rise  in  England  about  the 
idle  of  the  seventeenth  century. — 
Otjge  Fox  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Drayton,  in 
matershire,  was  the  first  minister  whose 
laichinff  was  instrumental  in  convincing 
'people  of  those  religious  views  which 
Kabgittsh  the  society,  and  his  disin- 
Mm  labors  were  so  successful,  that,  in 
ipw  yean,  a  numerous  society  was  gath- 
d  in  England,  and  sul)sequeuuy  in 
fearica,  where  the  great  body  of  them  is 
^  found.  Hq  was  bom  in  the  year 
ilk  and  commenced  his  ministerial  la- 
%  in  1647,  being  then  in  the  twenty- 
id  year  of  his  age.  He  travelled  much 
4boC,  and,  from  conscienuous  motives, 
t  ouIt  refbaed  to  receive  any  compcn- 
hm  ror  preachUig,  but  defrayed  his  own 
patim  The  seventeenth  century  was 
■inguished  by  the  extraordinary  interest 
lieh  pervaded  England  on  the  subject 
■•BgiOD.  Many  persons  were  awaken- 
^10  an  earnest  inquiry,  What  shall  we 
'  10  be  saved     and  not  finding,  in  tlie 

precise  observance  of  the  ceremo- 
jj»  oif  religion,  the  true  peace,  and  that 
•fciy  over  sin  which  they  longed  for, 
^Mvere  induced  to  seek,  by  prayer  and 
VClMion,  a  nearer  and  more  intimate 
gUmnion  with  the  God  of  their  lives. 

diligently  searched  the  Holy  Scrip- 
^  and  fbund  in  those  sacred  records 
^foar  teitiinoDy  borne  to  the  important 
38» 


truth,  that  "the  grace  of  God,  which 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all 
men."  Continuing  in  an  humble,  seeking 
state  of  mind,  they  gradually  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  secret  influences  on  their 
hearts,  inclining  them  to  virtue  and  hoU- 
uess,  and  wammg  them  against  the  com- 
mission of  evil.  As  they  submitted  to  its 
heart-changing  operation,  they  experi- 
enced the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  power 
of  the  tempter  to  be  broken,  and  I'eceived 
ability  to  live  in  the  fear  and  favor  of  God. 
As  George  Fox  was  led  to  bear  a  clear 
and  convincing  testimony  in  his  minjstiy 
to  the  inshinuig  of  tliis  divine  light,  and 
to  direct  the  people  to  its  teachings,  his 
doctrine  met  with  a  cordial  assent  in  minds 
thus  happily  prepared  t6  receive  it;  and 
to  this  cause  we  may  attribute  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Be- 
ing thus  instructed  in  the  things  pertaining 
to  salvation,  and  their  understandhigs  en- 
lightened to  see  the  beauty  and  excellen- 
cy of  die  Christian  religion  as  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  knowing  by  ex- 
perience the  blessedness  of  being  "  bom 
again  of  the  Spirit,"  they  felt  the  love  of 
God  constraining  them  to  declare  unto 
others  thoso  things  which  tlie  Lord  had 
done  for  their  souls.  Feelings  of  this  char- 
acter, as  well  as  the  belief  that  they  were 
called  of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  goa- 
[)el,  induced  many  of  them  to  engage  in 
this  solemn  uiideilaking,  and,  without  any 
prospect  or  hofie  of  pecuniary  reward,  to 
travel  extensively  in  England  and  foreign 
countries,  to  promulgate  the  glad  tidings  of 
life  and  salvation.  Among  tlie  eminent 
ministers  of  the  society,  we  may  nodce 
George  FoXfWilliam  Pennjlohert  Barclay, 
George  Whitehead,  Stephen  Crisp,  Isaac 
Pennington,  John  Crook,  Thomas  Story, 
&c.  The  infant  society  was  soon  subjected 
to  the  rigors  of  a  severe  persecution,  some- 
times without  the  pretext  of  law,  and  at 
other  times,  under  cover  of  legal  en- 
actments, made  either  in  Roman  Catholic 
times,  or  since  the  reformation  against 
non-conformists.  The  principal  subjects 
which  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  early 
Quakers  were,  (heir  testimonies  asainst 
oaths,  a  hireling  ministry,  tithes,  and  oth- 
er ecclesiastical  demands ;  the  use  of  die 
singular  pronouns  when  addressing  only 
one  person ;  their  refusal  to  take  off  the 
hat  as  a  compliment  to  men;  and  tlie 
faithful  maintenance  of  tlieir  rehgioua 
meetings.  George  Fox  was  one  of  the 
first  who  was  imprisoned.  In  1G49,  he 
was  confined  in  ^Iottingham  gaol,  for  op- 
posing a  minister  on  a  point  of  doctrine ; 
and,  in  the  followmg  year,  being  arraigned 
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before  two  justices  in  Derbyshire,  he  ex- 
horted those  about  him  to  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  One  of  the  justices, 
scoffing  at  the  pious  advice  of  tlie  minister^ 
deridingly  gave  him  and  his  friends  the  ap- 
pellation of  Quakers,  which  has  since  been 
generally  applied  to  them  bv  the  world, 
Siough  they  lhemselve8,as  wellas  their  suc- 
cessors, have  adopted  the  name  of  Friendi. 
The  violence  of  persecution  only  tended 
to  confirm  the  faith  and  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union  among  the  members  of  the 
rising  society.  Its  ministers,  fearless  of 
suffering,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  boldly  preached  their 
doctrines  both  publicly  and  privately,  and 
were  not  deterred  from  their  gospel  la- 
bors by  the  severest  punishments.  The 
members,  with  one  accord,  united  in 
strengthening  each  other's  faith,  encour- 
aging all  to  continue  steadfast  to  tiie  re- 
li^ou  they  had  espoused,  and  to  endure 
with  patience,  and  even  cheerfulness,  the 
loss  of  their  estates,  imprisonment,  fines, 
whipping,  banishment  from  home  and 
country,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than 
renounce  their  principles  or  violate  their 
testimonies.  The  spirit  of  intolcruiice, 
which  caused  the  society  so  much  sufier- 
hig  in  England,  spread  its  baneful  influ- 
ence to  America,  and  produced  its  natural 
results  there  also ;  but  in  neither  country 
could  it  shake  the  constancy  of  the  suf- 
ferers, nor  induce  them  to  relinquish  their 
conformity  to  apprehended  duty.  Their 
{mtient  submission  to  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  them,  the  integrity  and  blamelessucss 
of  their  lives,  their  probity,  and  tlie 
peaceable  principles  which  they  held,  not 
only  wrought  couvictioii  on  the  minds  of 
many,  and  thus  added  to  their  numbers, 
but  also  had  u  favorable  influence  on 
those  in  authority,  who  saw  that  severity 
served  rather  to  increase  and  establish  the 
society  than  to  arrest  its  progress.  From 
these  causes,  as  well  as  the  difliision  of 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  views  on  the 
subject  of  religious  libeity,  acts  were  suc- 
cessively passed  by  the  British  parliament, 
relieving  Friends  from  the  oppression 
under  which  they  suffered!,  and  tolerating 
their  mode  of  worship,  marriage,  &.C.,  as 
well  as  some  of  their  testimonies.  The 
same  liberal  policy  has  been  continued  by 
our  own  government,  so  that  at  present 
they  suffer  no  other  molestation  in  this 
country,  than  tlie  occasionnl  distraint  of 
their  pro|>erty  to  satisfy  demands  made  in 
heu  of  military  services,  which  they  can- 
not conscientiously  ]my.  In  England  they 
are  subject  to  distraints  for  tithes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  demands,  which,  with  a  few 


for  military  servicefl,  amoant  to  about  maj 
thousand  dollara  anDually.  The  fa 
Friends  that  came  to  America  were  tM 
female  ministeni,  who  landed  at  Bom 
about  the  year  1656.  Otben  occaHoodr 
visited  this  ooiutry  ataubaequent  peiiodi; 
and,  a  number  of  persona  having  embneed 
the  principles  of  the  aociety,  George  Fa 
came  over  in  1672,  and  settled  meetiBp 
of  discipline,  for  the  care  of  the  pooriM 
the  preservation  of  good  order  in  ik 
church.  At  this  period,  there  were  moi- 
ings  of  Friends  in  moat  of  the  oob- 
uies  along  the  aeacoaat  from  Hasncfav- 
setts  as  far  south  as  the  Carolinaa  h 
1682,  William  Fenn  arrived  in  the  iim 
Delaware  with  a  large  number  of  hii 
brethren,  who  founded  the  city  of  Pbii- 
delphia,  and  settled  themaelvea  there  orii 
the  adjacent  counties;  and  in  each  mo- 
ceasive  year  their  numbera  were  incnmi 
by  new  emigrants  from  the  mother  oo» 
try,  until  they  foniied  a  large  and  reipee» 
ble  colony.  Most  of  the  apcient 
in  Philadelphia  and  ita  vicinity  tiaoe  thai 
origin  to  these  settlers,  and  many  of  fk 
noblest  institutions  of  that  city  owe  thai 
rise  to  the  liberality  and  beneToleoct  of 
the  society  of  Frieudai  In  attempoag* 
give  a  view  of  their  testimonies  and  doo- 
trines,  the  Umits,  necessarily  prescribed  ■ 
an  Encyclopsedia,  forbid  any  thing  am 
than  a  brief  sketch.  The  aociety  befievs 
that,  under  the  gospel  disuensatioo,  il 
ware  and  fightings  are  strictly  iorbiddei; 
the  positive  injunction  of  our  bleswd  Si- 
vior  Jesus  Christ,  "Love  your  eueiuia 
bless  them  tliat  curae  you,  do  good  tothes 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  wM 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  )o*' 
entirely  precluding  the  indulgence  d 
those  malignant  passions,  from  which  fliif 
such  contests  can  arise.  They  akntf- 
prehend  that  the  express  command  oTia 
Lord  and  his  apostle  James,  "  Svratr  K 
at  all,"  prohibits  the  Christian  fWniiU 
use  of  judicial  as  well  as  oUier  oatb^*' 
that  in  all  things  his  word  should  be  ja 
and  nay,  "for  whatsoever  is  nwei** 
this  cometli  of  evil."  As  Jesus  Om 
declared  to  his  disciples,  tliat  without  bi« 
diey  could  do  nothing,  and  as  be  ak* 
is  tlie  Head  and  Governor  of  hischirt 
the  society  believes  that  a  sfiecial  cJI  Ik 
qualification  from  him,  by  the  iuflua*  iK^ 
of  his  Spirit  on  the  soul,  are  o^^^  K 
to  constitute  a  true  minister  of  ilie^rtP*  U 
and  tliat  as  he  commanded  his  disc^aj  1^ 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freelj  PJ^  K 
80  the  faithful  minister  of  Chri*  c*>f  |t 


make  merchandise  of  the  jfifl  rDca'^J  l*,^; 
Bor  decline  the  exercise  of  it  becaat^  r 
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B  eompensated  by  a  [lecuDiaiy 
ft  being  generally  admitted  that 
a  of  water  and  a  i)artici[Mition 
faxd  supper  are  but  the  signs  of 
ial  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
'  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted, 
communion  of  saints  to  which 
when  he  declared  to  the  apostle 
e  Revelation,  Behold,  I  stand 
r  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear 
nd  open  the  door,  1  will  come 
>  with  him,  and  be  with  me  f 
a  spiritual  baptism  and  com- 
)  not  dependent  on  the  outward 
society  does  not  consider  these 
y,  but  presses  on  its  members 
>n  to  the  eflTectual  operation  of 
Spuit,  by  which  the  obedient 
tght  to  the  living  experience  of 
ice,  of  which  those  ceremonies 
le  external  symbols.  As  sim- 
gravity  in  dress  and  demeanor 
lant  with  the  Christian  charac- 
iety  recommends  its  members 
plfljnnesB  in  their  apparel  and 
re  of  their  houses,  an  adherence 
>f  the  singular  pronouns,  thee 
when  addressing  only  one  per- 
)  disuse  of  the  customary  saluta- 
kens  of  obeisance.  Its  conduct 
ipects  arises  from  the  apprehen- 
)  contrary  practices  originated  in 
f  the  human  heart,  and  have  a 
» foster  that  haughtmessand  self- 
lich  it  is  BO  much  the  business 
ristian  to  mortify  and  subdue, 
lies  of  the  society  may  be  stated 
ords ;  in  doing  which,  it  will  be 
beerve  that  its  members  prefer 
such  terms  as  are  to  be  found 
f  Scriptures.  They  believe  in 
ather;  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  be- 
Hily-beootten  Son,  and  in  the 
t,  Comrorter  or  Spirit  of  Trudi, 
id  living  God,  blessed  for  ever. 

are  the  holy  Three  that  bear 
leaven ;  to  wit,  the  Father,  the 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ilmt  these 
one.  That  in  tlie  fulness  of 
bord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ 

was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
[  horn  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at 

in  Judea ;  that  he  was  cruci- 
Pontius  Pilate,  voluntarily  sur- 
hinoself  to  the  ignommious 
le  cross,  and  suffered  for  our 
st  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
)  God;  thereby  becoming  the 

imivernd  offering  and  atone- 
1  mankind.  Hence  he  is  the 
I  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  oura 
ir  the  sins  of  the  whole  work!  f 


and  as  each  individual  submits  to  the 
jiower  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  renewing  and 
changing  the  heart,  his  past  transgressions 
are  freely  forgiven  and  blotted  out  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  he  comes  fullv  to  par- 
take of  the  benefits  of  that  redemption 
which  was  purchased  for  us  by  the  com- 
ing, and  sufferings,  and  death,  of  the 
adorable  Son  of  God.  In  expressing 
themselves  concerning  this  glorious  dis- 
play of  the  love  of  God  to  fallen  man,  they 
include  a  full  belief  in  the  deity  and  man- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ;  in  his  miraculous 
birth,  holy  life,  mighty  miracles,  death,  res- 
urrection, and  ascension  into  glory  in  the 
heavens,  where  he  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  as  our  Redeemer,  Mediator  and  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  and  whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness, at  the  great  and  final  day  of  judg- 
ment. As  the  whole  human  race  is  nat- 
urally fallen,  degenerate  and  spiritually 
dead,  of  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing  that  will  tend  to  their 
salvation,  so  the  society  believes  that  all 
have  need,  and  are  the  objects,  of  that  re- 
demption which  is  freely  offered  for  tlieir 
acceptance  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
That  **  the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth 
salvation,  hath  ap|)eared  unto  all  men ; 
teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
world ;"  and  that  obecfience  to  its  dictates 
is  essentially  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
persevere  in  the  work  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion,  and  finally  to  receive  the 
end  of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our 
souls.  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrection, 
l)oth  of  Ihe  just  and  the  unjust,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
^'The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that 
are  in  die  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
havedone  evil,unto  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation,"— and  that,  acconliiig  to  the  testi- 
mony of  tlie  aposUe  Paul,  **  It  is  sown  a  nat- 
ural body,  and  raised  a  spiritual  body."  Al- 
though Friends  do  not  cull  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  ep- 
ithet exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
yet  they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings 
are  the  words  of  God,  written  by  holy 
men,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  they  are  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  jHirfuct,  thoroughly  fur- 
nislicd  unto  all  good  works ;  and  that  tliey 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 


greeei,  ibr  didciiiliue,  viz.  preparative, 
inontlily,  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings. 
The  preparative  digest  and  prepare  the 
biisness  for  the  monthly  meetmgs,  in 
which  the  executive  power  is  principally 
lodged,  subject,  however,  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  (luarterly  meetings. 
These  are  usually  com|)Osed  of  several 
monthly  meetings,  which  are  accountable 
to  tlie  quarterly,  and  over  which  it  exer- 
cises its  j urisdiction  and  care.  The  yearly 
meeting  comprise^  a  numl)er  of  quarterly 
meetings,  which  are  subordinate  and  ac- 
oountal)le  to  it,  and  subject  to  its  super- 
vision and  direction.  Its  authority  is  par- 
amount, and  it  possesses  the  sole  power  to 
make  or  amend  the  discipline.  There  are 
at  present  ten  yearly  meetings,  viz.  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  New  England,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  which  in- 
clude a  total  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  members.  (For  further  in- 
fonnation,  see  Sewell's  and  Gough's  His- 
tories of  the  Quakers,  G.  Fox's  Journal, 
Barclay's  Apology,  Tuke's  Principles^ 
Bates's  Doctrines  of  Friends,  Evan's  Ex- 
position, Gumey*s  Peculiarilies,  &c.) 

QuAXD  m£mf.  ;  an  ultra-royalist  phrase 
in  France,  taken  from  a  cry  common  in 
La  Vendee,  during  the  insurrection  in  that 
quarter  in  the  revolution  :  Vive  le  roi, 
quand  mime.  Long  live  the  king,  even 
tliougl)  (or  at  all  events).  The  applica- 
tion of  it  made  by  the  ultras,  however, 


i^UANTz,  John  Joachim,  a  t 
chiefly  known  as  teacher  on  t 
Frederic  the  Great,  was  bora  ii 
in  1697.  His  father  was  a  sm 
holding  several  appointments^  I 
vited,  in  1741,  by  the  king  of 
Berlin,  and  remained  witii  thl 
until  his  de^itli,  in  177dw  He  d 
improve  his  instnmient,  and 
have  composed  2d0  concertoi 
solos  for  his  royal  pupil,  of 
came  before  the  pubhc.  Fn 
very  fond  of  him,  and  caused  a 
to  l)e  erected  to  him  after  his  d 

Quarantine  ;  the  period  du 
a  sliip,  coming  from  a  port  n 
contagion,  or  having  a  contagio* 
on  bc«rd,  is  forbidden  intercota 
place  where  slie  arrives.  Tl 
derived  from  the  Italian  qiu 
space  of  forty  days,  because 
that  was  the  nxed  pi*riod  for  tl 
der  such  circumstances.  6u 
of  a  ship's  detention  is  now 
ous,  according  to  the  exigeoc 
case. 

QuARLEs,  Francis,  an  Eii 
bom  in  1592,  near  RumfonI, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  ai 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  ui 
tary  to  archbishop  Usher,  in  In 
which  country  he  was  driven 
loss  of  his  property,  by  the  r 
1641,  and  was  appointed  cbrc 
tlie  citv  of  London.   At  the  < 
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ike  taste  and  conceit,  contain  fre- 
MiTita  of  fimcy  and  strokes  of 

iTAir  AflUK.  (See  Fever.) 
ITER ;  the  fourth  ytari  of  any  thing, 
tional  expression  for  which  is  \. 
t  in  weiglits,  is  generally  used  for 
th  part  of  a  hundred  weight  avoir- 
or  28  lb.  Used  as  the  name  of  a 
tsure,  quarter  is  the  fourth  port  of 
weiglit,  or  eight  bushels. 
LTER,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the 
inembcre  of  the  first  division  of  a 
t  is  quartered,  or  divided  into  four 
I. 

ITER  or  A  Point,  in  navieation,  is 
th  part  of  the  distance  oetwcen 
dinal  points,  which  is  2P  48^. 
iter;  that  part  of  a  ship's  aide 
ies  towards  the  stern,  or  whidi  is 
bended  between  the  afl-most  end 
nain  chains  and  the  sides  of  the 
'here  it  is  tenniimted  by  the  quar- 
es. 

ITER  Master,  io  the  navy ;  an  in- 
ficer  appointed  to  assist  the  mates 
aeveraJ  duties. 

iTERJNo,  in  heraldry,  is  dividing  a 
>  lour  or  more  quarters  or  quarter- 
parting,  couping,  &C.,  that  is,  by 
iGular  and  horizontal  lines,  &c. 
TERS  imply  the  several  stations 
le  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of 
posted  in  time  of  action. 
"rxR  Sessioms,  (See  Courts,  voL 

a) 

TERiite  OF  Soldiers.  It  was  for- 
%ken  for  granted  that  it  was  the 
Bubiects  to  give  shelter  and  sup- 
voldieni  in  the  pay  of  their  sove- 
Dth  on  their  march  and  in  their 
tiarlers.  An  ordinance  was  made 
Rufageot  in  France,  under  Louts 
14) ;  but  tliis  obligation  of  the  citi- 
«  abolished  entirely,  by  the  law  of 
1791,  in  regard  to  garrison  troo|)8 ; 
dient  on  the  march  were  to  be  en- 
ily  to  lodging,  fire  and  light ;  thus 
ner  numerous  privileges  of  quar- 
longing  to  the  nobility  and  other 
were  set  aside.  In  Germany,  this 
formerly  gave  rise  to  much  per- 
on  account  of  the  double  relations 
D  the  emperor  and  empire,  and  the 
al  sovereigns  and  their  subjects, 
1  particular  obligations  of  the  impe- 
es  towanis  tbe  emperor,  especially 
Vallenstcin,  in  the  thirty  years*  war, 
ho  system  of  requisitions  by  which 
ntained  bis  army  not  only  at  the 
9  of  their  enemies,  but  aiao  at  the 
i  of  the  allies  of  the  emperor  bii 


master.  The  result  of  the  consequent 
difficulties  was,  that,  iu  treaties  of  peace 
and  the  laws  of  the  empire^  provieion  was- 
made  to  prevent  similar  oppressions  of 
the  states  of  the  empire.  Tlie  quarter- 
ing  of  troops  became  a  most  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  |)eople  of  Germany,  when,  'm- 
consequence  of  coalitions  against  revolu- 
tionary  France,  French  armies^  by  de- 
grees, inundated  all  the  German  territor}v 
and  required,  both  in  hostile  and  allied 
states,  sufficient  means  for  their  entire 
support,  and  generally  still  more..  Many 
difficulties  were  created  by  this  state  of' 
tilings.  Several  Grennan  works  have  been- 
written  on  the  proper  distribution-  of  the 
biurden  of  quartering  soldiers,  and  the  in- 
demnification for  it.  The  constitution  of 
the  U.  States  (amendment  3)  says,  '*  N» 
soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  tlie- 
owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  sian- 
ner  to  be  jirescribed  by  law.** 

Quarteroons  ;  descendants  of  a  nm-^ 
lotto  and  a  white.  The  deacenjants  of  o 
qiiarteroon  and  a  white  are  called  ^umft*' 
roans. 

Quartetto;  a  musical  composition  for 
four  instrumenm,  generally  strinj^  instru- 
ments, in  concert  (i.  e.  two  violina,  one 
viol,  and  one  \iolonceUo] ;  also  a  composi- 
tion for  four  voices,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment. In  instrumental  quartet- 
tes, Haydn  (q.  v.)  opened  a  new  path. 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  the  two  Rombergs, 
Spohr,  Ries,  Onslow,  Feska,  followed. 
The  simple  chann  of  haniiony  and  melo- 
dy gives  the  chief  efiTect  to  the  quartetto. 
The  quartetto  is  better  the  more  inde- 
pendent are  tlie  four  voices  ;  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  voice  gives  rise  to  the  solo 
quartetto.  Quintettes  and  sextcttoe,  for 
stringed  instruments,  are  often  reckoned 
among  the  quartetto  music 

Quartz;  the  name  of  a  well-known 
mineral  sfieciee,  wluch  surpasses  all  oth- 
ers in  the  extent  of  its  distribution.  ^  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
varieties  it  embraces,  which  are  especially 
numerous  as  respects  color,  lustre  and 
fracture.  Its  contents  liave  very  improp- 
eriy  been  swollen,  however,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  many  substances  which  consist 
of  mixtures  of  quartz  with  other  species ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  fonniiig  a  correct 
idea  of  this  group  of  minerals  has  been 
enhanced  by  their  being  se]MUiited  into 
several  species  and  sul>-s|)ecieR,  as  has 
been  done  in  certun  treatises  on  mineral- 
ogy. Wo  shall  endeavor,  in  the  first 
place,  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  quartz ; 
after  which  we  shall  point  out  thoae  wie- 
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ties  which  have,  from  various  causes,  ob- 
tained distinct  appellations,  together  with 
the  mixtures  of  quartz  with  other  minerals, 
usually  considered  as  varieties  of  the  s{>e- 
cies ;  and,  finally,  the  varieties  which  are 
employed  in  tli(5  arts.  The  crystals  of 
quartz  are,  for  the  most  part,  regular  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  at  one  or  both 
of  their  extremities  by  six-sided  pyramids, 
the  faces  of  which  rorresj)ond  to  the  sides 
of  the  pristn,  and  meet  under  an  angle  of 
141°  4CK.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
]>rism  intervening  between  the  two  pyra- 
mids is  very  short,  or  even  extinct;  in 
which  case  the  fonn  becomes  the  dodeca- 
hedron, with  isosceles  triangular  faces. 
In  the  six-sided  prism  with  pyramidal  ter- 
minations, we  often  observe  the  solid  an- 
gles, situated  between  the  prism  and  tlie 
pvramid,  replaced  by  rhomboidal  phmcs. 
The  alternate  faces  of  the  j)rism  are  stri- 
ated horizontally.  The  primary  form  is  a 
rhomboid  of  i)4°  1.V  and  85°  i'V,  parallel 
to  whose  planes  cleavages  may  be  ob- 
taineil,  as  also  to  the  nlanes  of  the  dodeca- 
hedron, with  isosceles  triangidar  faces, 
which  might  also  be  regarded  as  the  i>ri- 
mary  form  of  the  s])ecies ;  but  the  former 
figure  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity. Lustre  vitreous,  inclining,  in 
some  varieties,  to  resinous;  color  white 
prevalent ;  among  the  brightest  colors  are 
violet-blue,  rose-red,  clove-brown  and  ap- 
ple-green. Dark  brown  and  green  colors 
are  generally  owing  to  foreign  admixlums. 
Streak  white ;  transparent,  translucent, 
frequently  opa(|ue,  but  never,  |)crhai)s, 
unless  ocea!*ioned  by  other  minerals; 
hardness  between  felds])ar  and  spinelle ; 
specific  gnivity  2.1)1).    The  crystals  often 

{iresent  macles,  and  sometimes  we  observe 
arger  crystals,  appanuitly  made  uj)  of 
iniiuinorable  smaller  ones,  all  of  which 
are  so  aggregated  that  their  similar  faces 
coincide  us  respects  din^ction.  lmplunt<'d 
globulins,  renifffrm  and  stalactitic  s1)U|H's, 
are  other  modes  of  occurrence  with  com- 
pound variinies  of  this  species.  These 
iiave  smooth,  granulated  and  driisy  sur- 
liices ;  composition  (merlianical) (columnar, 
often  impalpable,  and  frequently  a  S4^con(l 
time  composed  into  granuliir  or  curved  lam- 
ellar massi's.  Th(i  massivi^  varieties  pre- 
sent a  granular  or  columnar,  and  often  an 
impalpable  conq>ositi()n,  in  which  case 
the  fracture  becomes  conchoidal  and 
splintery.  Sometimes  a  second  composi- 
tion produces  indistinct  granular  or  thick 
lamellar  masses.  Certain  very  thin  co- 
lumnar compositions,  if  ciU  en  cnhuchon, 
parallel  to  the  libres,  show  an  opalescent 
light.  We  have  pseudomorphous  crystals, 


also,  of  this  species,  in  the  shape  of  calm 
octahedrons,  and  various  other  io^^d^ 
rived  from  fluor,  calcareous  spar, 
&C.,  besides  which,  quartz  occuniDgMi' 
lar  and  tulierose  masses,  formed  in  rda- 
lar  cavities,  and  also  in  plates  and  pefaUft 
The  principal  varieties  of  quartz,  wind 
are  known  by  distinct  names,  are  thr  Al- 
lowing :  1.  rock  crystal ;  U.  smoly<[mt; 
3.  yeUioto  quartz  ;  4.  amethysi ;  5.  tidak 
or  blue  quartz;  0.  rose  quartz;  7. 
quartz;  i^.  trised  quartz ;  iKeomimpati 
10,  fat  [ffreasif)  quartz ;  ILJiini;  I'i 
stoiu;  13.  Lydian  stone;  lljioMm 
(siciinming  stone) ;  15.  Jtbrovi  fvrt: 
IG.  radiating  quatiz ;  17.  duM^l 
18.  carndian ;  11).  cJirysoprast;  20.  fl^ 
Rock  crystal  is  applied  to  the  trutfpiM 
and  colorless  crystals,  and  more  laitia- 
larly  to  those  of  a  large  size.  Sfli4 
quartz  consists  of  those  cn'stab  and 
talline  masses  which  arc  tran!«iuctot  ■ 
of  a  brown  color.  Yellow  quartz, » 
times  culleil,  also,  Bohemian  or  SM 
tofaz,  is  transimnMit,  and  of  Mmousdndl 
ot  yellow.  Amethyst,  also  in  ciy^" 
for  the  most  jmrt  nearly  traiis}ianfOl,i»a 
every  shade  of  violet.*  Sideriie,  or 
quartz,  is  never  in  regidar  cr)SaK  ^ 
usually  compact,  and  of  au  azuit^ 
color.  Rose  quartz  is  coufinod  totna* 
cent  massive  varieties,  of  a  delicate  n* 
red  color.  IMilky  (juartz  is  nUo  w»s^ 
having  an  uneven  tracture,  is  tnuwlw** 
and  of  a  milk-white  color.  Iriscdq^'^ 
embraces  such  crystallized  \m-^  * 
exhibit  in  patche^s  at  or  beneath  tk* 
face,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  CooiD* 
<iujmz  difters  fi-om  milky  quartz  simi"}  J 
iKiing  destitute  i)f  the  niilky  \\liiteM*f| 
that  variety,  or  in  havuig  uu  infenm  * 
gree  of  whiteness,  and  more  of  a  ^lOJ* 
lustre.  Fat  or  greasy  quartz  differ  ^ 
common  quaitz  merely  in  lusae. 
insteail  of  iH'ing  vitreous,  has  the  ap||* 
ance  of  having  been  immersed  ia  oil  »* 
has  a  niorecomjmct  texture  ihancoDfJjl 
(juartz,  is  dull,  only  translucent  wj* 
i.'dges,  of  a  brownish  color,  ami  bw* 
with  a  conchoidal  Iracturc.  Hiini^ 
closely  resembles  Hint,  from  which  ?* 
scarcely  be  distinguished,  *''^^l*|"il 
conchoidal  fracture,  which  is  niufo'^ 
distinct.  When  replacing  the  tibt* 
wood,  it  is  called  imodstonc  Lydian  ^ 
sometirntrs  called  ^tii/^  ^tio/f ,  diff^*^  ^ 
ftiiit  chiefly  in  having  a  darker  color.J* 
iraiislucency,  and  a  fracture  »'n»c"* 
slaty ;  when  black,  it  is  often  calleil^^ 
nitc.  Floaistone  consists  of  a  di^i** 
tissue  of  minute  crystals,  visible  only  ^ 
der  a  powerlul  magiiitier.   Owing  w  v 
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it  coDtaioB,  it  sometiinefl  will  float 
ur.  Fibrous  quartz  consists  of  those 
I  which  are  in  distinct,  parallel 
1008.  Radiatini^  quartz  is  Vike 
quartz,  except  that  the  fibres  di- 
t>in  a  common  centre,  and  resem- 
ndii  of  a  circle,  instead  of  being 
.  Chalcedony  includes  those  varie- 
■adiating  quartz,  where  the  thick- 
the  individuals  becomes  so  much 
bed  as  to  render  them  nearly  or 
er  impalpable ;  its  masses  genera I- 
a  mammiliary  or  stalactitical  siur- 
d  the  lustre  on  freshly-broken  sur- 
I  feeble.  Camelian  differs  from 
ony  merely  in  having  a  blood-red 
!)hry8oprase  also  resembles  chalce- 

compontion,  excepting  that  the 
lalsof  which  it  is  made  up,  anpear 
ains  instead  of  fibres ;  its  color  is 
reen^  from  the  oxide  of  nickel, 
mplies  the  occurrence  of  two  or 
f  the  above  varieties,  existing  to- 
in  intimate  union;  or  it  may  be 

to  a  single  variety,  provided  it 
ifierent  colors  in  the  same  speci- 
Those  substances  wi^ch  have  for- 
been  included  under  quartz,  and 
are  mixtures  only  of  this  mineral 
ther  species,  are  the  following: 

Qfe  ;  2.  avanturine ;  3.  prase ; 
na;  5.  heliotrope;  6.  xron-Jlint; 
poHdla  hyacinth;  8.  jasper  (red, 
ttHped  and  porcelain);  9.  jasver- 
10.  Mocha  stone;  11.  Venus-nair 
Cat's  eye  consists  of  transparent 
mveraed  by  exceedingly  delicate 
fibres  of  asbestus;  when  cut  en  ea- 
it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is  altered 
e,  a  peculiar  play  of  light  upon  its 
resembling  die  changeability  of 
n  in  the  eye  of  a  cat  A  vantunne  is 
enetrated  by  small  golden-colored 

of  mica.  Prase  is  quaitz  pene- 
y  men  fibres  of  honiblendc, 
re  often  so  small  as  to  escape  de- 
»y  the  naked  eye,  and  their  pres- 
inly  discoverable  from  the  green 
jy  impart.  Plasma  is  a  variety  of 
my,  cobred  leek-green  bv  some 
«  not  yet  examin^.  Heliotrope 
iae  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  but 
by  green  earth,  and  occasionally 
rith  minute  portions  of  red  jasper. 
3t  consists  or  quartz,  intermingled 
out  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  Com- 
hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  iron 
regular  six-aided  prisms,  with  py- 
eztremities,  which  occurs  imbed- 
jprniUL  Jasper  differs  fipom  the 
rmefdcB  in  belog  massive,  and  in 
og  variable  proportions  of  clay. 


Red  and  brown  jasper  simply  allude  to  the 
color  of  the  compound.  Striped  jasqper 
appears  to  contain  a  larger  portion  of  clay, 
and  is  distinguished  on  account  of  its 
striped  delineations.  Porcelain  jasper  is 
reii^ed  as  siliceous  slate  altered  by  heat, 
and  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  coal-mines. 
Those  varieties  which  are  found  in  round- 
ed masses,  and  which,  from  the  concen- 
tric layers  of  which  they  consist,  appear 
to  have  l)een  formed  in  open  spaces,  are 
called  Egyptianjasper.  Jasper  agate  con- 
sists of  those  varieties  of  jasper  in  which 
several  colors  are  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  effect  Mocha  stone 
consists  of  agate,  containing  appearances 
of  ve^table  filaments,  which  have  been 
occasioned  throng  the  infiltration  of  iron 
and  manganese  through  its  crevices.  Ve- 
nus-hair agate  consists  of  quartz  traversed 
by  delicate  hair-shaped  crystals  of  any 
kmd.  The  most  transparent  varieties  of 
quartz  are  pure  silex,  wnich,  according  to 
Bcrzelius,  contains  49.70 silicon  and  50J30 
oxygen.  Homstone,  flint  and  chalcedony 
agree  with  it  in  composition.  Several  va- 
rieties contain  small  quantities  of  alumine, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Chrvsoprase 
contains  0.01  oxide  of  nickel.  Quartz  is 
inflisible  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  shows 
itself  to  be  pure  silex.  It  is  dissolved  by 
soda  easily,  and  with  effervescence.  Two 
pieces  rubbed  together  emit  an  empyreu- 
matic  odor,  and  a  phosphorescent  light 
Cr^'stals  of  quartz  may  he  obtained  from 
a  solution  of  silica  in  fluoric  acid,  or  in 
potash  diluted  with  water.  The  fluid  from 
which  crj'stals  of  tliis  species  are  fi>rmecL 
in  podes  and  other  natural  cavities  of 
rocks,  has  been  observed  to  lie  chiefly  wa- 
ter. With  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
quartz,  and  which  we  liave  remarked 
above  to  l)e  the  most  abundant  mineral 
known,  it  may  be  said  that  common  quartz 
enters  into  tlie  regular  mixture  of  various 
rocks,  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  topaz 
rock,  &c.  In  others,  it  occurs  in  single 
crystals  and  in  grains,  as,  for  instance,  in 
porphyrj',  and  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  vesicular  cavities  of^^  amygdaloidal 
rocks.  In  tliese  last  situations,  m  particu- 
lar, are  found  the  finest  varieties  of  chal- 
cedony, carnelian,  of  jasper  and  agate. 
Homstone  forms  globules  and  iiTcgular 
veins  in  compact  limestone ;  and  fluit  oc- 
curs in  a  suiiilar  manner,  but  disposed 
through  vast  l)eds  of  chalk.  Quartz,  also, 
occurs  in  rocks,  of  which  it  does  not  form 
a  regular  ingredient ;  sometimes  in  masses 
that  are  open  in  their  interior,  and  lined 
with  crystals  of  enormous  size.  It  also 
exists  in  beds  by  itself  as  in  quartz-rock, 
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-«nd  some  varieties  of  sandstone.  Striped 
jasper  and  flinty  slate  form,  also,  particu- 
lar  beds.  The  varieties  piase  and  chalce- 
dony, as  well  as  amethyst,  are  oflen  found 
in  beds  of  iron  ore.  Riversand,  and  that 
of  extensive  plains,  where  it  is  sometimes 
f  so  fine  as  to  drift  before  the  wind,  are 
formed  chiefly  of  quartz.  Common  quartz, 
•and  several  other  varieties,  are  sprrad  all 
over  tlie  earth,  but  certain  varieties  are 
confined  to  a  few  localities.  The  finest 
and  lara^est  rock  crystals  are  found  in  the 
Alps  of  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
Dauphiny,  Piedmont  and  Savoy ;  also  in 
4he  isle  of  Madagascar,  Ceylon  and  Bra- 
zil. Al>out  100  years  ago,  a  great  drusy 
'Cavity,  lined  witli  these  ciystals,  was  open- 
ed  in  Zinkcii,  wliich  aftordefi  1000  cwt 
of  rock  crj'stal,  and,  at  that  early  period, 
«old  for  $aO,000.  One  CT>'stal  weighed 
eight  cwt ;  others  fnini  four  to  five  cwt. 
A  mountain,  not  far  from  Hanover,  in  New 
Uamjishire,  has  afibrded  rock  ciystal  in 
large  vaultH,  afler  the  manner  in  which  it 
occurs  in  tlie  Alps.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  crystals  is  in  the  miuerulogical  col- 
lection of  Dartmouth  college.  But  the 
most  beautiful  rock  crystals  occurring  in 
the  U.  States  are  the  small,  transparent, 
doubly  actuninated  prisms  found  at  lake 
George,  on  Diamond  island,  at  Fairfield, 
^  Bristol,  and  various  otlier  places  in  the 
*  Ftate  of  New  York.  These  crj'stals  be- 
long to  lh«^  transition  limestone,  but  are 
uitvn  found  loose  in  the  t^oil.  They  rarely 
♦'\cci;(l  two  hicJicj*  in  length  by  one  in  di- 
;un<^t<T,  from  wliirli  size  they  desr«»nd  to 
dimensinos  so  minute  a«  scaixrely  to  be  dis- 
coverable by  the  naked  e3'e,  and  yet  rctain- 
ing  the  |)erfection,  as  to  fares  and  trans- 
j>arency,  of  the  larger  rr}  stals.  The  Al|>s 
fiiniLsh  the  handsonie^st  siwriniens  of 
wnoky  quartz.  This  variety  hiu*,  of  late, 
Ih.'ou  brought,  in  large  crj  st'nls  and  or}'s- 
lallinc  masat^s,  from  Nova  Scoria,  and  is 
ocrasioually  toimd  alx^utthe  Nolcli  of  the 
\Vhitp  mount}uns,hi  N.  1  fani|)sliin»,  ils  well 
Its  at  ]*aris,  in  Maine.  The  yellow  quartz 
e»)nies  from  Brazil  and  Bohemia.  A  vari- 
ety', intennediate  Initween  the  smoky  and 
ilie  yellow,  orcurs  at  (/airnjronn,  in  Scot- 
huid.  Anietliysts,  of  various  colors,  iuxj 
l>rouglit  from*  Brazil,  but  thos<'  of  the 
finest  colors  couw  from  ( Vylon,  India  and 
Persia.  A  variety,  intennediate  Initween 
lunethyst  and  smoky  (juartz,  is  found  in 
Sil)eria.  Amethyst  also  alwunds  in  Tran- 
fwlvaiiia  and  lluiigarj'.  Few  localities  of 
this  beautiful  variety  ai-e  known  in  North 
America.  Nova  Scotia  affords  it  in  hmit- 
ed  quantity ;  and  a  spot  near  Bristol,  in 
Rhode  Island,  deserves  to  be  mentioned 


for  the  fine  cryttalsh  has  produced.  K 
quartz  occurs  at  Rabenstein,  in  Bm 
and  in  Siberia;  but  no  locatity  produefi 
so  great  perfection  as  that  at  Flu% 
Maine.  It  akoexistB  at  Acwaitfa,Bi^ 
Hampshire,  Topdiam  (Maine)^ 
Soutfabury,  in  ConnecticuL  Praw^ 
from  the  mining  district  ofSchw^^ 
beig,  in  Saxony,  and  from  Cumber^^ 
Rhode  Island.  Smak-blue  chal^^ 
sometimes  in  pseudomorphous 
occurs  at  Trcsztyan,  in  Tnneyh-^^^. 
stalactitic  shapes  are  found  in  Ice^)^) 
the  Faroe  islands  in  amygdaloid, 
tenbergand  Loben  in  Carinthia ;  j 
Hungary,  Scotland  and  ComwaU 
nelian  is  brought  finom  AraUa,  ludif^  j» 
nam  and  Siberia.  Chiysopraee  ezi*tf 
Kosemutz,  ui  SilesfSa,  and  at  A'evfi^ 
in  Vermont  At  this  kst-meDtkwd  fc- 
cahty  are  found  small  prismatic  m*l  j 
of  quartz,  deeply  tinged  by  oxide  ciair  , 
eL  Clialcedony  and  cameliaa  areoej  i 
sionally  found,  constitutuig  Ten*  taj-  % 
some  agates,  near  Deerfiekl,  in  Uuadt'  • 
setts,  and  at  Southbuiy,  m  Connectt*  ^ 
tiiey  are  also  brought  from  NcwaSewH  | 
in  each  of  which  places  tliey  owf  ■  ir 
trap^  Plasma  is  foimd  in  McmMjJJ  % 
Bavaria.  Flint  is  common  in  Enp*  s 
France,  Poland,  and  Spain,  but  doM  *  ^ 
exist  in  North  America.  Hoip***  * 
abundant  in  many  countries;  in J|*!'  x 
States,  it  exists  at  numerous  locaIw»"  t 
tiie  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  «*  > 
em  States  generally.  Flinty  ^ 
beds,  and  occurs  in  pebbl*^  in  Boon*  ^, 
Silesia,  Saxony,  in  the  Western  S>»i!  i. 
the  U.  States,  and  in  the  Conad*  ^  i 
brous  quartz  is  found  in  die  ^^■'JiJ,. 
eye  in  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  M»I*J;  t 
aiul  avanturine  at  the  cape  de  n 
S|Mun.  Helioiroiie  was  formerit  \ 
from  Ethiopia,  but  is  nowpemflUy*  > 
tained  from  Bucharia,  from  TaittfTj*  • 
Silxiria.  Iron  Hint,  or  ferruginous flj  ■ 
is  frtHJuent  in  the  inrti-stoue  veins  ofSS^ 
ony,  Bohemia,  Himgar}',  T""SJlS  * 
&c.;  it  has  also  been  Ibiuid  at  W5*Jt|; 
in  IMassachusens,  ami  at  S?iaten  w[*l 
near  Now  York.  The  Conijiottella 1 
chith  oecui-8  near  Compostolla,  inS^j 
J^tri[)ed  ja.-'iK^r  is  found  in  Sil*t*»* 
GiTuidtiiteiii,  in  Saxony,  at  Ii-jbridgf.  ^ 
I)evonf»liirt» ;  the  bnm'n  E^piiaii  jiJf* 
comes  from  tlie  lianks  of  ilie  Nile;  4* 
n^d  variety  from  Baden,  alyo  from* 
town  of  Saugus,  near  Boston,  in 
rhusetts.  Several  varieties  of  quani< 
of  important  use  in  the  arts  and  nianu^ 
tures,  and  have  long  been  employed  i 
purposes  of  decoration  and  utihty  byna 
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ancients  regarded  rock  cry»- 
led  water;  they  esteemed  it, 
f  for  the  ftlnrication  of  vases, 
rhenit  could  be  procured  in 
.  Such  were  the  two  cups 
)  dashed  to  pieces  when  he  re- 
e ws  of  the  revolt  which  caused 
3  of  which  had  cost  hima  sum 
XX).  At  present,  it  is  esteemed, 
cups,  urns,  chandeliers,  but 
ectacle  glasses,  and  optical  in- 
Amethyst  takes  a  fine  polish, 
h  employed  in  jewelry.  Its 
dark  blue,  is  well  adapted  to 
1,  in  which  metal  it  is  always 
icients  were  much  in  the  hab- 
ing  upon  this  variety  of  quartz, 
lartz  IS  cut  into  vases  and  cups, 
of  a  delicate  color,  and  firee 
is  highly  esteemed.  The  yel- 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
loved  for  watch  seals,  having 
rely  supplanted  the  camelian, 
formerly  so  much  in  vomie; 
ojpaz  by  the  jewellers.  Chal- 
!ives  a  high  polish,  exhibiting  a 
e  of  unctuosity.  The  ancients 
oany  beautiful  specimens  ofthis 
lartz,  wrought  mto  cameos  and 
y  obtained  it  from  the  region  of 
»nes,  in  Afiica,  and  fix)m  the  en- 
lobeSjinE^ypt.  The  Japanese 
ense  quantity  of  camelian  into 
the  fruit  of  the  olive,  which 
ite,  to  be  worn  as  beads.  The 
virhich  are  sold  at  Bombay,  are 
n  the  province  of  Guzerat,  in 
the  finest  pieces  come  firom 
Cambay.  Lapidaries  distin- 
arieties  of  camelian,  viz.  those 
ale  color,  with  a  tinge  of  yel- 
lose  of  a  lively  and  deep-red 
)  last  are  the  most  rare,  and 
ghly  esteemed,  also,  on  account 
Aity.  The  Japanese  are  said 
lie  art  of  heightening  the  color 
camelians.  What  is  called 
ion,  is  simply  chalcedony.  The 
as  much  in  vogue  among  die 
nd  the  modems  possess  nu- 
Mnmens  of  ancient  workman- 
stone.  The  sardonyx  (an  in- 
of  chalcedony  and  camelian, 
ftdinff  gradually  together,  and 
d  in  diimnct  lines)  was  aliso  in 
ition,  in  early  times,  and  still 
to  be  employed  in  jeweliy. 
or  banded  agate,  wluch  exhib- 
ree  or  more  colors,  disposed 
ines,  constituted  the  most  val- 
erial  for  the  exercise  of  the 
as  the  workman  was  enabled 


to  make  use  of  the  different  colors  to  rni-  - 
resent  his  subject  in  a  natural  manner;  tor 
example,  the  white  and  the  rc^  of  chal- 
cedony and  camelian  were  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  human  flesh,  while  black, 
gieen,  yellow^  were  appropriated  to 
drapery  and  other  parts  of  his  design. 
Among  the  finest  cameos  of  ancient  exe* 
cution,  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
now  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris : 
the  Ajpotheosis  of  Augustus ;  the  Myste- 
ries or  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  Apotheo- 
sis of  Germanicus  (which  is  enpaved  up- 
on an  onyx  of  four  differently  colored 
bands,  and  in  which  Germanicus  is  repre- 
sented as  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle) ; 
Tiberius  ;  a  Quarrel  between  Neptune 
and  Minerva.  The  onyx,  as  well  as  the 
heliotrope  and  ajzatized  wood,  are  also  cut 
into  thin  plates  ror  various  kinds  of  inlaid 
woric  The  most  important  applications  of 
this  species  to  usefiil  purpc^es,  depend 
upon  its  being  composed  otsilex.  Quartz 
enters  into  the  composition  of  glass,  both 
white  and  colored.  It  is  added  to  the 
mass  of  porcelain,  in  the  state  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  and  forms  part  of  the 
paste,  also,  in  other  Idnds  of  pottery.  It 
is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  melting  of  several 
kinds  of  ores,  particulariy  those  of  copper, 
and  in  other  metallurgical  {processes.  The 
use  of  flint  in  gun-locks  is  well  known. 
Lydian  stone  is  employed  for  tiyine  the 
composition  of  mixtures  of  ^d  and  sil- 
ver. Sandstone  yields  various  applica- 
tions for  arcliitectural  and  oth^  purposes, 
as  the  constmcdon  of  meldnp-furnaces, 
mill-stones,  &c.  A  variety  of  sandstone 
frt)m  Villa  Rica,  in  Brazil,  which  is  flex- 
ible, deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  place. 
Its  flexibility  is  probably  owing  to  scales 
of  mica  dissemmated  through  its  mass. 
Sand,  witli  slaked  lime,  forms  mortar.  It 
is  also  used,  in  some  countries,  for  the  im- 
provement of  roads. 

Quassia.  The  quassia  simarvha  m  a 
tree  of  moderate  size,  inhabiting  various 
parts  of  intertropical  America,  in  a  sandy 
soiL  The  bark,  both  of  the  trunk  and 
roots,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  gives 
out  a  yellowish,  milky  and  bitter  juice. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  very  large,  and 
pinnate,  composed  of  alternate  and  almost 
sessile  leaflets,  and  destitute  of  a  terminal 
one.  The  flowers  are  monoBcious,  and 
disposed  in  large  axillary  panicles;  and 
the  fiiiit  is  composed  of  five  ci^Mniles, 
each  having  the  form  and  size  of  an  olive. 
The  bark  is  the  purest  bitter  known,  and 
has  long  been  employed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Guiana.  It  is  found,  m  commerce, 
in  the  form  of  long,  rolled  strips.— The 
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Q.  amccrais  a  lofty  tree,  not  unlike  the 
common  ash  in  its  general  appearance, 
mhabiting  the  same  countries.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  terminal  recemes,  and  of  a 
luight  red.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are 
intensely  hitter,  but  the  bark  is  now 
esteemed  the  most  powerful.  Quassia 
has  no  sensible  odor.  Its  taste  is  that  of 
a  pure  bitter,  more  intense  and  durable 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  known  sub- 
stance. It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used 
in  brewing  malt  liquors,  as  a  substitute  for 
hops. 

Quatrain,  in  versification;  a  strophe 
of  four  verses ;  for  example,  the  two  first 
strophes  of  a  sonnet;  but  the  quatrain 
may  form  an  independent  whole. 

Quatre-Bras  and  Lignt,  Battles  of, 
on  June  16, 1815.  These  two  battles  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  first  act  of  the 
ffreat  and  bloody  drama  of  Waterloo, 
fq.  V.)  Napoleon's  plan,  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1815,  was  to  fight  his 
enemies  singly,  as  he  felt  himself  unequal 
to  meet  their  combined  foroes.  The 
chief  purpose  of  his  movements,  there- 
fore, was  to  anticipate  their  concentra- 
tion. The  Russians  and  Austrians,  yet 
on  their  mareh  towards  the  Rhine,  might 
be  left  out  of  the  calculation ;  but  Welling- 
ton, with  102,000  British,  Netherlandish, 
and  Brunswick  troops,  and  BKichcr,  with 
120,000  Prussians,  were  near'  the  French 
frontiers,  between  Brussels  and  Liepe,  yet 
in  detachment  cantonments,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions. 
Their  united  forces  were  much  superior 
to  tliose  of  Napoleon,  w^hich,  acconling 
to  the  French  accounts,  amounted  to 
150,000.  It  was,  therefore,  necesi«ary  for 
him  to  prevent  the  union  of  Welhngton 
and  Blucher,  an<l  to  beat  them  8e[)arately. 
Several  circumstances  held  out  a  prospect 
of  success :  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  could  determine  how 
much  time  was  necessary'  to  concentrate 
the  different  corjis  of  the  enemy  j  and 
Blucher  and  Wellington  would  need  at 
least  two  days  to  effect  a  union.  Blucher, 
as  the  most  nasty,  was  to  be  first  attacked, 
and  driven  back  to  the  Rhine  ;  after 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  beat 
the  more  cautious  Wellington.  The  cal- 
culations seemed  excellent,  but  were  not 
successfully  accomplished.  Najwleon 
found  the  enemy,  on  the  mominfj  of  June 
15,  yet  apparently  in  perfect  quiet.  His 
rapid  advance,  in  three  cohunns,  over  the 
Sambre,  towards  Charleroy,  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  8uri)ri8in  The  first  Pnissian 
corf)s,  under  general  Ziethen,  fonning,  as 
it  were,  BKicher's  advanced  guard,  retired, 
according  to  standing  orders,  with  equal 


dull  and  coolness,  though  ooi 
considerable  loss,  towards  Flea 
ing  time,  as  had  been  intendei 
centrate  the  other  corps,  and  pr 
action  in  the  rear  of  Fleunm 
noon,  Napoleon,  then  at  Charii 
veloped  his  plan  more  fully.  Ob 
leading  north  firom  Charleroy  to 
which  is  thirty  miles  distant,' lie 
tions  Gosselies,  Frasnes,  Quatn 
hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  housi 
the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Naimn 
in  a  south-easterlydirection,  that 
selsj,  Jemappes  and  Waterioa 
roaa,  marshal  Ney  was  ordered  to 
with  the  first  and  second  dirii 
the  cavalry  belonnng  to  tben 
strong),  to  Quatre-Bras,  to  dit 
thin^  before  him,  and  to  ppeven 
sacnfice,  the  approach  and  iui 
Wellington,  who  was  expected  tc 
fi*om  Brussels.  Ney,  therefore, « 
ed  the  left  wine  of  the  French  i 
formed  the  wedge  which  Napol 
posed  to  force  between  the  Br 
Prussian  armies,  while  he  thr 
self  upon  Blucher.  Ney's  cha; 
to  have  been  a  difiScult  one:  it 
Horn  the  complaints  and  the  jufli 
of  his  conduct,  that  the  emperor, 
tain  indistinctness  in  his  order 
him  in  the  disagreeable  situation 
obliged  to  act  according  to  circui 
Ney  executed  his  onlers  literalh' 
he  advanced,  on  the  15lh  of  Jul 
as  Frasnes,  his  outjKwtM  In^iugbe; 
place,  in  the  direction  of  Uuj 
where  tliey  encountered  an  advit 
of  the  prince  of  Grant's  corj 
prince  Bernard  of  Weirnar  ba« 
for>vard  from  Quatre-Bras.  1 
was  maintained ;  and  night  comii 
vented  any  examination  of  ' 
passing  beliind  it.  During  the  v 
Ney  had  heard  a  warm  caimoitf 
reur  (caused  by  the  action  betv 
damme,  Grouchy  and  tlie  fii^t 
cori)s  near  Fleunis),  wliich  forU 
calculate  on  a  \ery  rapid  lulvai 
French.  This  circumstance  iii» 
to  act  with  caution  :  he  rei 
Frasnes,  It  cannot  be  doubte 
brave  resistance  of  the  first  Pni 
which  Vandaimiie  and  Gnmct 
able  to  drive  back  quickly  enou 
expected  by  Napoleon,  lie  hi 
expected  to  j>cnetratc  beyond 
the  15th,  with  his  main  ImhI', 
night  of  the  15th,  the  British  * 
sihle  of  Napoleon's  object,  a« 
tiie  road  from  Bnissels  towar 
Bras,  in  order,  if  possible^  to  i 
Prussians ;  and  Blucher  got  hi 
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nd  third  diviaioDS  in  position  to  the 
of  FleuruH,  having  the  British  on  his 
•nd  expecting  lus  fourth  division, 
B&low,  firom  Liege.   His  position 

I  a  ehain  of  heists  imperfectly  cov- 
gr  the  Ligny,  a  small  stream,  and  de- 
nt upon  the  possession  of  the  vil- 
9t  Amand,  Ligny,  Tongrines  and 
tef  in  front:  in  the  rear  it  was  inter- 
by  the  road  fix»n  Quatre-Bras  to 

r.  Ni^lecHi,  having  ciuunined  his 
ition  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
:  being  necessary  to  rest  his  troops, 
d  an  attack  in  the  afternoon.  Ney 
received  ordera  to  press  forward  on 
B-Bras,  to  drive  out  the  English 

they  could  be  concentrated,  ami  to 
a  diversion  in  the  Prussian  rear, 
r  his  first  corps  under  general  Er- 
IMXX)  strong  (neariy  half  of  his 

force),  as  a  reserve  at  Frasnes, 
might  support  him  or  Napoleon,  as 
should  reouire.   Some  French 

bftve  wccv^pea  Ney  of  dilatoriness, 
itheis  have  defended  him  from  this 

J See  Gourgaud's  Campaign  ^ 
)k  the  counter  statements  of 
and  Marchand.)   It  is  certain  that 
HOC  fiilly  develope  his  forces  before 
dock  in  the  afternoon,  wlien  he 
lis  attack  on  Quatre-Bras,  after  the 
of  Oranffe,  with  the  Netherlandish 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  his 
nd  the  Hanoverian  and  British 
under  Alten  and  Picton,  had 
arrived  and  taken  position.  Al- 
tbe  jimction  between  Blucher  and 
fjton  was  not  accomplished  on  that 
ec  Ney*s  attack  wos  repulsed,  not- 
ui^ng  his  superiority,  in  the  begiii- 
fthe  action,  in  cavalry  and  artilleiy, 
eh  his  opponents  were  almost  corn- 
destitute,  and  in  spite  of  the  un- 

00  vator  displayed  by  his  troops, 
igton,  on  the  Nivelles  road,  with  his 
wing  resting  on  Quatre-Bras  and 
wd  defended  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
ar,  and  his  left  on  the  village  of 
om,  hdd  Ney  in  check  so  success- 
that,  in  the  evening,  new  British  re- 
mMnli  continuing  to  arrive,  the  for- 
w  fbroed  to  send  for  his  reserve  at 
BS|  and,  finally,  to  make  a  retrograde 
nent,  and  leave  the  field  to  the 

II  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
eqaal,  amounting  to  about  10,000 
■mong  whom  was  the  duke  of 
irick.  Napoleon  began  his  attack 
»  PruMians  at  throe  o'clock  in  the 
NMu  hi  two  colunms.  The  third 
b  wmoBu  under  Vandamme,  ad- 

1  agiiiiit  the  Prusrian  rif^t  wing  at 
HHnd;  the  ftmith,  under  Gerard, 


pressed  ftxrward  towards  Lignv ;  Grouchy, 
with  the  cavalry,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Prussian  left  wing,  under  T^ele- 
mann,  near  Sombref  Vandanmie*s  attack 
was,  at  first,  not  without  effect,  but, 
towards  five  o'clock,  was  repelled  so 
effectually  that  Napoleon  desisted,  and,  as 
Ney*s  diversion  in  the  Prussian  rear  was 
not  effected,  directed  his  attention  upon 
Ligny.  The  Prussians  had,  fit)m  the  oe- 
ginning,  considered  the  possession  of  this 
village  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Here  the  battle  raged  with  the  greatest 
fuiy,  and  the  ground  was  covers  v^hh 
the  dead  and  wounded.  Gerard  had  sac- 
rificed nearly  his  whole  division  for  the 
possession  of  one  half  of  the  village,  sep- 
arated by  the  rivulet  of  the  same  name 
fit)m  the  other  half.  He  was  unable  to 
penetrate  farther;  nor  could  the  Prus- 
sians, on  the  other  hand,  dislodge  him  b¥ 
the  most  vigorous  attacks.  If  the  fourth 
division,  under  Bfilow,  had  arrived  at  this 
moment,  it  would  have  decided  the  fkte 
of  the  day ;  but  a  variety  of  obstacles  re- 
tarded it.  The  evident  relaxation  in  Na- 
poleon's attack  on  the  right  wing  gave  the 
Prussians  an  opportunity  of  obSuning  an 
apparent  advantage  in  that  quarter.  All 
the  disposable  reserves  were  directed 
towards  that  point,  when  Napoleon  unex- 
pectedly threw  himself  upon  Ligny.  He 
now  accomplished  his  purpose  by  means 
of  his  guards,  who  passed  the  Ligny  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  village,  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  exhausted  Prus- 
sians, which  would  have  been  the  more 
easily  effected,  as  all  the  reserves  and  ar- 
tillery had  been  withdrawn.  Bhicher 
attempted  in  vain  to  repel  the  French 
cuirassiers,  with  about  1000  li^ht  cavidry. 
He  was  in  such  danger,  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  was  only  saved  by  the  darkness, 
almost  by  a  miracle.  (See  BUkthxr,) 
Nothing  remained  but  to  abandon  Li^y, 
and  retire  with  his  first  and  second  divis- 
ions, in  large  bodies,  upon  Wavre,  whith- 
er, towards  midnight,  the  third  division, 
which  had  been  less  actively  engaged 
during  the  day,  followed.  Napoleon 
overrated  the  loss  of  the  Prussians,  and 
allowed  them  to  retire  unmolested,  prob- 
ably because  his  troops  were  too  much 
fatigued,  and  required  rest  to  be  in  a  state 
to  be  led  against  Wellington.  Grouchy, 
Vandamme,  and  generals  Excelmans  and 
Pajol,  received  orfers,  on  the  17th,  to  fol- 
low the  Prussians,  with  35,000  men ;  but 
they  had  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pursuit— a  circumstance 
which,  with  Grouchy's  affair  at  Wavre 
(q.  v.),  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
events  at  Waterioo.    In  the  battle  of 
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Lignv,  the  Prussians  were  superior  in 
nuniBer.  They  lost  about  20,000  men 
and  fifteen  cannons,  f>artly  in  consequence 
of  their  confined  position.  Napoleon  had 
brought  only  about  (>0,000  men  mto  battle, 
his  sixth  division  not  having  reached 
Fleurus  till  daxk ;  and  the  first  marched 
back  and  fi>rward  to  and  firom  Frasnes, 
without  taking  part  in  the  action;  whether 
in  consequence  of  its  original  orders,  or 
from  misunderstanding,  or  from  the  wish 
of  its  commander  to  participate  in  the 
battle  of  St.  Amand,  lias  not  been  clearly 
explained.  The  loss  of  this  corps  was  of 
the  most  fiital  consequence  to  Ney.  The 
French  ac^unts  gave  tlieir  loss  at  Lifny 
at  from  6  to  7000.  After  Wellington  had 
learned  the  issue  of  the  battle  at  Ligiiy, 
he  retired  fix>m  UuQtre-Bras  in  the  tore- 
noon  of  the  17th,  and  was  followed  by 
Napoleon.   (See  ffaitrioo.) 

UuATREMisRE-  DE  -  QuiNCT,  Antoino 
Chrysostomc,  a  distinguislied  French  fo- 
vant,  member  of  tli^  Paris  acatlem^  of 
inscriptions,  was  distinguished  for  his  lit- 
erary taste  and  talents  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution.  He  em- 
braced the  cause  of  moderate  reform,  and, 
in  1791,  was  chosen  deputy  for  Paris, 
to  the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  was 
the  advoc4ite  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy. His  firmness  and  moderation 
could  not  fail  to  displease  tlie  violent; 
and  he  was  among  the  deputies  who,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  were  insulted  on  roin- 
ing  out  of  ilio  assembly.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  tlio  legislative  usscnibly,  Quatre- 
mere  was  thirteen  months  in  prison,  and, 
after  the  proscriptions  of  171)3,  his  horror 
of  tiic  terrorists  was  such  that  he  t)ecamc 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  insum^ction  of 
the  13th  of  Vendeniiaire  (5th  of  Octol)er, 
1795).  The  jwirty  of  the  Jacobins  having 
triumphed,  he  was  condemned  to  death  for 
contumacy,  in  not  apiKMiring  to  a  charge 
of  having  excited  a  revolt  against  the  con- 
vention. Ho  esctt|M.Hl ;  and  a  jury  having, 
in  July,  179G,  declared,  that  no  revolt  had 
existed  on  that  occasion,  he  came  for- 
ward, took  his  trial,  and  pronounced  a 
discourse  on  his  ac(|uittal,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  boldness  and  strength. 
The  department  of  the  Seine  named  him, 
in  1797,  deputy  to  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred ;  but  his  op{)osition  to  the  revolu- 
tionists of  that  dav  involved  him  in  the 
sentence  of  l)anisnment  of  the  18th  of 
Fnictidor  (5th  of  Septeml)cr,  1797).  Ho 
again  escaped,  and  was  recalled  in  De- 
ce./>'.»cr,  17iK),  by  the  consuls.  In  1800, 
Ii-tv'ir.jj  been  named  meinl)cr  of  the  gen- 
oral  council  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  that 


body,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  ik 
natk>nal  institute,  in  tlie  clam  of  hiMj 
and  ancient  literature.  In  1814,  be  va 
made  ofiicer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  M- 
9or  royal,  and  intendant  of  aitt  and  pobiE 
monuments,  in  1815,  he  was  Dsnii 
member  of  the  council  of  public  iofliw- 
tion.  He  was  appointed  editor  of  iki 
Joiamal  dtM  SaocmU^  for  the  depaitmentflf 
the  fine  arts,  in  1816,  and  knight  of  Si 
Michael,  in  1817.  He  has  pronouacsi 
funeral  discourses  on  many  of  nis  depvad 
fellow  academicians,  which  have  ben 
distinguished  for  their  rich  and  powntt 
eloquence.  Among  his  works  are,  Lc  h- 
piier  (Hynpien  (1814),  on  anciefit  sca^ 
ture  in  ivoiy  and  gold ;  JSttou  swr  fMi* 
turn  dantUs  Beaux-AU  {ISaS);  LaVk4 
les  Ouvrages  de  Baphaa  (1834). 

QuATUORDECiMiAifs.   (See  Sedi.) 

Quebec,  city;  the  ca}iital  of  Ltnm 
Canada,  on  a  promontory  on  the  mnb- 
west  side  of  the  river  8l  Lawrence,  180 
miles  below  Montreal,  nearly  400 
the  sea,  700  west  by  north  from  Htfiftii 
and  740  ftom  Washington ;  lat.  46°  4?  !i; 
Ion.  7(P  ^  W.  The  population  of  Ik 
city  and  suburbs  is  stated  by  Boucbctt 
(British  Dominions  in  N.  America,  Los- 
don,  1831, 2  vols.  4to.)  at  about  dq,00a 
fiir  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitancs  w 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  French  ki- 
guage  is  most  in  use.  The  promoniBif 
on  which  Quel>ce  is  built,  is  formed  tnr 
die  St  Lawrence  and  St.  Charies,  and  ii 
the  trrmination  of  a  ridge  of  land,  gvofr- 
ally  from  one  to  two  nu\v.s  wide,  wbick 
runs  from  east  to  west.  On  the  north  it 
has  the  bold  uromontor>'  of  cape  Dii- 
moiid,  rising  almost  perpend iculariy  V& 
feet  alwve  me  water ;  and  across  it  at  the 
north-east,  or  lower  end,  the  city  is  buik. 
The  fortifications  extending  acrods  tfai 
peninsula,  shut  in  the  ground  on  whirh 
the  city  stands,  tlic  cin*uit  of  which  s 
alx)ut  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  piuis,  upper  and  lower.  Upper 
Quebec  is  8ituate<l  on  the  side  of  npe 
Diaiiioud,  which  slo])e8  to  tlie  north,  up- 
wards the  river  Sl  CharlesL  It  is  «^ 
rated  from  the  lo^'er  town  by  a  liw  ol 
steep  itKrks,  which  run  from  tlie  cape  to- 
wards the  west.  The  lower  town  is  fiti- 
atcd  immediately  under  ra|>e  Diamond, 
on  ground  considerably  raised,  to  ytcsafi 
its  beii!^  overflowed,  as  fonnerly,  at  flocJ 
tide.  The  stn^ets  nui  from  the  upper 
side  of  cape  Diamond  down  to  the  5i 
Charles,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 
They  are  of  considerable  breadth,  andihe 
houses  an.'  Inr^  and  coiiimodioiis.  The 
houses  next  the  river  have  very  extensfe 
warehouses  attached  to  them,  and  vesxli 
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I  dose  to  the  wharves  to  discharge 
cargoes.  The  coinmunication  from 
jwer  to  the  upper  town  is  by  a  wind- 
treeL  attlie  top  of  which  is  a  fortified 
''Quebec,"  says  professor  Silliman, 
an  American  city,  is  certainly  a  very 
liar  town:  a  militair  town — niost 
lectly  and  permanently  built — stone 
le  material — environed,  as  to  its  most 
rtant  parts,  by  walls  and  gates— and 
(ded  by  nunoerous  heavy  cannon — 
Mmed  by  troops,  having  the  arms,  the 
me,  the  music,  the  discipline  of  Eu- 
-^reign  in  language,  features,  and 
1,  from  most  of  those  whom  they  are 
to  defend — ^founded  upon  a  rock,  and 
higher  parts  overlooking  a  great  ex- 
)f  oountty — between  three  and  four 
red  miles  fix>m  the  ocean — ^in  the 
t  of  a  great  continent,  and  yet  dis- 
Dg  fleets  of  foreign  merchantmen,  in 
le  capacious  bay,  and  showing  all  the 
9  of  a  crowded  seaport — its  streets 
•w,  populous,  and  winding  up  and 
I  almost  mountainous  declivities— 
led  in  the  latitude  of  the  finest  parts 
iirope— exhibiting  in  its  environs  the 
7  of  a  European  capital,  and  yet,  in 
IT,  sroaiting  with  the  cold  of  Siberia — 
vied  by  people  of  different  language 
babitB  mm  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
-opposed  in  religion,  and  yet  leaving 
population  without  taxes,  and  in  the 
HDtoyment  of  every  privilege,  civil 
iBUAOua.  Such  are  some  of  the  im- 
Dt  %atures  which  strike  a  stranger 
I  city  of  Quebec.**  The  upper  town 
Mat  of  government,  and  the  princi- 
ndence  of  the  military.  Great  im- 
ments  have  recently  been  made  in 
tyle  of  buildings,  and  many  of  the 
!e  dwellings,  and  several  of  the  pub- 
uildings  are  spacious  and  elegant 
)  is  a  French  seminaty  or  coUeffe, 
ining  usually  more  than  200  pupils ; 
luch  leas  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 
ban  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  U. 
k  Quebec  is  better  fortified  than 
tlier  town  in  America.  Its  strength 
een  jpreatly  increased  witliin  a  rew 
.  It  IS  so  well  defended  at  all  points, 
render  it  abundantly  adequate  to 
anj  force  diat  could  approach  it. 
buBB  or  harbor  of  Quebec  is  ver^ 
ifiil,  safe,  and  spacious;  it  is  suffi- 
to  contain  100  sail  of  tiie  line.  The 
I  of  water  is  twenty-eight  fathoms ; 
xing  tides  rise  twenty-tliree  or  twen- 
ir  mt,  and  the  neap  tides  seventeen 
gbteen.  The  river  St  Lawrence  is 
'e  miles  wide  above  the  city,  but  is 
contracted  to  one  mile  in  breadth. 
39» 


The  exports  consist  principally  of  timber, 
grain,  flour,  furs,  and  pot  and  pearlashee» 
The  trade  is  very  extensive,  and  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  British  vessels.  Amount 
of  imports  in  1829,  £824,992.  Quebec 
was  settled  by  the  French  in  1606,  taken 
by  the  English  in  1759,  and  ceded  to  them 
in  1763.  In  1776,  an  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  upon  it  by  the  Americans  un- 
der general  Montgomeiy,  (q.  v.)  who  fell, 
together  with  about  700  men.  * 

QuEDLiNBuao,  a  town  in  the  Prussiar 
government  of  Magdeburg,  province  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz 
mountains,  and  contains  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  indu»- 
try ;  its  distilleries  are  important,  and  many 
swine  are  fatted  for  sale.  Amonff  its  pub- 
lic establishments  is  an  institute  for  juve- 
nile oflenders.  Quedlinburg  is  the  native 
place  of  Klopstock^  The  town  owes  its 
origin  to  the  foundation  of  a  rehciotMi 
house  for  ladies  there,  between  932  and 
936,  by  king  Henry  I.  The  abbess,  from 
1539,  a  Lutheran,  was  a  member  of  the 
estates  of  the  empire. 

QuEE.«f  (Anglo-Saxon,  ctren,  the  wife) ; 
the  wife  of  a  king.  In  England,  the 
queen  is  either  ^wtnrconsort,  or  merely 
wife  of  the  reignmg  king,  who  is  in  gen- 
eral (unless  where  expressly  exempted 
law)  upon  the  same  footing  nrith  other 
subjects,  being  to  all  intents  the  king^ 
subject,  and  not  his  equal;  or quetn-rtgwif 
regnant,  or  sovereign,  who  fac^  the 
crown  in  her  own  right,  and  has  the  same 

Cowers,  prerogatives,  and  duties,  as  if  she 
ad  been  a  king  (see  Greai  BriJtam^  di- 
vision English  Coruitttdion),  and  whosa 
husband  is  a  subject,  and  may  be  guilty 
of  high  treason  against  her;  or  queen- 
dowager^  widow  of  the  king,  who  enjoyi 
most  of  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
her  as  queen-consort  It  is  treason  to 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
queen-consort,  and  to  violate  or  defile  her 
person  not  only  renders  the  person  com- 
mitting the  act  guilty  of  treason,  but  also  the 
queen  herself,  if  consenting.  If  the  queen 
be  accused  of  treason,  she  is  (whether  con- 
sort or  dowager)  tried  bv  the  house  of 
peers.  Queen  Caroline  (q.  v.)  was  pro- 
ceeded against  by  a  bill  or  pains  and  pep- 
alties.  (S^  Laws  of  Excattioru)  By  act  of 
parliament,  August  2, 1^1,  tlic  usual  pro- 
vision of  £100,000  fier  annum,  with  the 
use  of  Marlborou|(h  bouse,  was  made  for 
queen  Adelaide,  id  case  she  should  sur- 
vive the  king.  In  Prussia,  Sweden  and 
France,  the  succession  being  confined  to 
the  male  line,  there  can  be  no  queen  reg- 
nant (See  Salk  Law.)  In  Spain  (by  ro}il 
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decree  of  March  29, 18301  Portugal, 
females  are  not  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne. 

Queen's  College.  (See  J^Tew  Bruns- 
trick,  in  New  Jersey.) 

Quercitron,  in  dyeing;  the  internal 
bark  of  the  quercua  nigra;  it  yields  its 
color,  which  is  yellow,  by  infusion  in  wa- 
ter, and  by  the  common  mordants  gives  a 
permanent  dye. 

Que  RET  A  RO ;  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  formed  in  1824,  of 
the  old  intendancy  of  the  same  name, 
which  had  been  separated  from  that  of 
Mexico  in  1816.  It  is  bounded  by  the  states 
of  S.  Luis,  Potosi,  and  Vera  Cruz,  on  the 
north,  by  that  of  Puebla  on  the  east,  by 
Mexico  on  the  south,  and  by  Mechoacan 
and  Guanaxuato  on  the  west ;  square  miles, 
15,000 ;  population,  about  60,000.  It  lies 
entirely  on  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico, 
which  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  produc- 
tions are  maize,  wheat,  European  fruits, 
&c.  (See  Mexico.)  Queretaro  is  one  of 
the  most  manufacturing  states  of  the  union. 
Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  35,000,  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
6500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat. 
20°  36^  N. ;  Ion.  lOGP  KY  W. ;  112  miles 
•  north-west  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is 
one  of  tlie  handsomest  cities  in  Mexico, 
containing  a  magnificent  cathedral,  several 
convents,  hospitals,  &c, :  the  slrcrts  are 
well  laid  out,  and  there  are  st^veral  fine 
squares.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  consider- 
able manufacturing  industry. 

QuESNAY,  Francis,  a  French  physician 
of  some  eminence,  but  chiefly  noted  as  a 
writer  on  political  economy,  was  Inmi  in 
1694,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1774.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  actjuircd  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession  under  a  coun- 
try surgeon  ;  after  which,  going  to  the 
metropolis,  he  became  secn'lar}'  to  a  soci- 
ety established  for  the  improvement  of 
surgery.  At  length  he  took  the  <legrec  of 
M.  D.,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  physi- 
cian to  Mariaine  do  Pomiwidour,  the  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XV,  and  through  iier  interest 
Ixjcnine  pliysician  to  the  king.  Amid  the 
intrigues  of  a  licentious  court,  he  observed 
a  simplicity  of  manners  and  apparent  dis- 
interestedness which  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  characters  of  those  around 
him.  Towanls  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  became  the  founder  of  the  political 
sect  of  the  economists.  (Sue  PhysiocrtUic 
System,  Political  Economy,  and  Lahar|)e*s 
Cows  de  Literature,  14ih  vol.)  lie  was 
the  author  of  various  surgical  and  med- 
ical works,  several  articles  in  the  £H- 


cyclopidie,  and  tracts  on  politics,  indui%  a 
a  treatise  on  Physiocnisy,  or  the  GoTaf-  n 
ment  most  advantageous  to  the  Hum  k 
Race  (1768,  8vo.). 

QuESTORs;  onlinary  niagistntei  (m  p 
Magiatrates)  among  the  KoroaiM^  m  k 
managed  the  public  treasury  (icrarnoi)  r. 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  aud  Mtptf"  as 
intended  the  receipts  and  expenfituM  it 
of  the  pubhc  money.  They  were  itta  » 
appointed  by  the  kings,  aflerwardibythi  In 
consuls,  and  after  307,  A.  U.,  bjr  the  pel-  ih 
pie  in  the  comUia  iributa.  Atfintlk«M  fei 
were  two  questore,  in  333,  A.  U.;  twofli-Ai 
ers  were  added  to  assist  the  coMnli  ii'flli 
war.  The  two  first  remained  in  tbeciii^  1% 
After  tlie  Romans  had  conquered  all  bl^  lii 
four  more  were  added :  under  Sylli  I  v 
were  twenty ;  under  Ctesor,  forty.  A4»  lii 
this  period  their  number  was  arbitiuy,  Iti 
in  Rome  itself  the  number  was  tlwiji  ii 
two,  who  were  called,  by  way  of  dim*  » 
tion,  qxutstorts  vrbanL  The  otheis  WB«  \ 
called  qwtstores  promndaUt,  or  mHH^  •« 
The  questorehip  was  the  lowest  office  ci  ! 
honor,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  eeMii;  » 
but  it  was  sometimes  filled  by  cooata  s 
men.  ^ 

QuEVEDo-ViLLEGAS,  don  Francijcofc  s 
a  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  at  Madrid  ii  i 
1580,  and  studied  at  Alcala  de  HenM  s 
Besides  the  ancient  languages,  bis  cooni  i 
of  studies  comprised  theology,  medkne 
and  philosophy,  as  he  was  unwilling  n 
devote  himself  to  ony  professional  pu^  • 
suit.     He  combined  extensive  lewuB? 
with  nuich  wit  and  great  originaliiv.  Ii 
consequence  of  a  duel,  in  which  his  ad- 
versary fell,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  hiss* 
vices  "giiined  him  the  confidence  in' 
fricndsliip  of  tlie  duke  of  Ossuiia.  (q.^.) 
After  having  visited  Germany  and  Fraw^ 
Qucvedo  returned  to  Spain ;  and  on  l^ 
count  of  his  connexions  with  the  dok^ 
then  in  disgrace,  he  was  arrested  andwe- 
fined  to  his  estate,  I^  Torre  de  Jiian,  frf 
tlirce  years.    To  restore  his  healthy  ioj 
paired  by  his  confinement,  he  tniveW 
through  Spain,  and  afterwards  lived  ii 
retirement  on  his  estate,  where  lie  prol*  I 
biy  wrote  his  poems  published  under  the 
title  of  the  IJachelor  of  Jjbl  Torre.  PhiBp 
IV  conferred  on  him  die  place  of  secrttiff' 
and,  in  1634,  Quevedo  marrieil  thesisterof 
the  archbishop  of  Abamziu.  Butattheip 
of  sixty-eight  years,  he  was  improoixd 
for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Olivnrez,  ^^vk 
was  im]>uted  to  him  without  any  foM- 
He  was  released  after  two  years'  conW 
ment,  but  his  healtli  had  sufllered  inueh 
from  his  imprisonment.    Being  banisM 
from  court,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  wfaiti 
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"epeatedly  plundered  while  he      Quicklime.  (See  Lmt^  vol.  vii,  page 
9n,  and  died  at  Villa  Nueva  de  554.) 

t,  in  1645.  His  works  are  va-  Quickset  Hedoe.  (See  Qutdfc  Htdgt,) 
eir  character.  His  humorous  Quicksilver.  (See  Mcrcuty,) 
\  are  distinguished  for  playful-  Quietism.  The  ceremonial  and  hie- 
id  invention.  His  prose  works-  rarchical  spirit  of  some  monastic  orders, 
effusions  of  humor  and  satire,  especially  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
(Sumos)  have  been  translated  had,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  almost 
European  languages  (English,  converted  religion,  among  the  Catholics, 
mge);  his  Vim  del  Gran  into  a  mere  mechanical  service.  Therep- 
a  comic  romance  of  the  sort  etition  of  forms  of  prayer  from  the  brevia- 
3  Spaniards  jncore^co.  He  also  nr,  and  on  the  rosary,  fasting,  confession, 
he  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  frequent  pilgrimages,  invocations  of  the 
1.  His  works  were  published  mother  of  Gk>d  and  of  saints,  almsgiving, 
t  in  three  volumes  quarto,  in  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  and,  in  a 
1670,  and  have  since  been  re-  word,  the  minute  observation  of  external 
Hinted.  forms,  came  to  be  viewed  as  real  piety, 

s  (who  lives?);  the  challenge  Pious  minds,  disposed  to  a  more  earnest 
ich  sentries  to  those  who  ap-  devotion,  turned  with  ardor  to  inysticisna^ 
*  posts;  equivalent  to  the  Eng-  which  afRihled  refuge  and  spiritual  ali- 
a^oes  there  To  be  on  the  qui  ment  to  the  more  feeling  soul,  when  all  ^  . 
on  the  alert,  like  a  sentinel.  reliffion  seemed  to  have  become  petrified 
If ;  a  peninsula  on  the  western  in  the  forms  of  ritucd  observances.  The 
ince,  m  the  department  of  the  S{^tual  6ui4e  ( Gtdda  SpirituaU),  a  work 
containing  the  townofQuibe-  published  at  Rome  in  1675,  by  Michael 
ahabitants)  and  several  ham-  Molinps,  a  dpopnh  priest,  answered  this 
27, 1795,  a  body  of  1200  to  want  With  an  enthusiasm  which  soon 
9,  under  the  command  of  the  gained  favor  to  his  pious  fancies,  Molinos 
villy,  landed  on  this  coast,  and  spoke  of  the  tranauillity  of  a  soul  absorbed 
iion  of  the  peninsula.  Their  in  the  Deity,  which,  dead  to  all  other 
(re  increased  by  several  thou-  thoughts  and  feeUngs,  and  disturbed  by 
ts ;  but  they  were  soon  com-  no  outward  events,  had  perception  of 
le  advance  of  the  republican  noAung  but  the  presence  of  God*  In 
-  Hoche  (q.  v.),  to  shut  them-  obedience  to  his  instructionB,  the  devout 
the  peninsula,  under  the  pro-  now  sought  solely  this  tranquillitjr  of  soul 
»rt  Penthi^vre,  situated  on  its  {auita^  Latin,  rest,  whence  Qute&m  and 
1  of  the  English  squadron,  by  i^uietists ;  in  Greek,  HesjfchasUi)',  and  no 
had  been  brought  over.  Six  opposition  would  have  been  made  to 
louans  (q.  v.l  with  their  wives  them,  but  for  the  danger  that  the  devotion* 
en,  followed  them  thither,  al  exerdses  enjoined  by  the  church  and 
besieged  the  peninsula.  July  the  monastic  oiders  would  appear  super- 
ly  attempted  a  sortie,  in  which  fluous.  Molinos  was  obli^jed  to  almure 
the  17th,  a  reinforcement  of  his  errors,  and  terminated  his  life  in  diblly 
led,  under  the  command  of  acts  of  penance  in  a  Dominican  convent 
On  the  21st,  the  fort  was  taken  in  Rome.  (He  died  m  1696.)  But  this 
Uicans,  who  penetrated  into  violence  by  no  means  prevented  the  diflti- 
a ;  and  on  the  23d,  Sombreuil  sion  of  pietism.  Tne  Spiritual  Guide 
,  with  4000  men,  after  a  brave  was  eageriy  studied,  and  produced  a  num- 
The  young  Sombreuil  (28  ber  of  ipmilar  works  in  Germany  and 
rhoee  father  and  brother  per-  France,  where  the  way  had  ahready  been 
the  guillotine  during  the  rev-  prepared  for  its  reception,  by  the  works 
I  about  200  of  the  royalists,  of  Bouiignon  (q.  v.),  Poirets,  and  the 
In  1829,  a  chapel  was  erected  Pietists.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ling  a  marble  monument  to  tury,  there  was  a  body  of  monks  ealled 
of  the  hnigria  who  fell  on  HesychasUs  (also  UmbUianimi),  who  spent 
u   (See  VendU,)  their  whole  time  in  prayer  and  meditar 

r  Quickset  Hedge,  among  tion.  (See  Hesychattes.)  The  most  cele- 
SDOtes  all  live  hedges,  of  what-  breted  promoter  of  Quietism  in  France, 
of  plants  they  are  composed,  was  a  beautiful  and  rich  widow,  a  favorite 
h  uiem  finom  dead  hedges,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  Joanna  Maria 
4Br  sense  of  the  word,  is  re-  Bouvierde  hi  Mothe  Guyon,  who,  under 
bose  planted  with  hawthorn,    the  name  of  Madame  Guyon,  is  celebrated 
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as  an  amiable  enthusiast,  of  more  imagina- 
tion than  judgment.  Her  example,  her 
prayers,  her  works,  replete  with  unction, 
and  the  exertions  of  her  confessor  La- 
combe,  gained  her  adherents  enough  to 
«xcite  the  attention  of  the  clergy.  There 
were,  indeed,  strong  reasons  for  believing 
a  young  woman  crazy,  who  imagined 
herself  the  pregnant  woman  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (xii,  2),  and  who,  in  her  own  ac- 
count of  her  life,*  says  that  she  was  often 
lilleii  with  such  an  overflowing  of  grace, 
that  she  was  literally  on  the  point  of 
bursting,  and  that  it  became  necessary  to 
loosen  her  clothes ;  upon  which  this  ful- 
ness of  grace  was  poured  out  upon  those 
who  did  her  this  service.  Lacombe  was 
thrown  into  prison  at  Paris,  and  died  ia 
confinement,  in  1702;  but  Mad.  Guyou 
herself,  afler  a  short  imprisonment,  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  had  the  honor  of 
bcin^  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  pravers 
of  Mad.  de  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.  The 
controversy  therefore  seemed  at  an  end, 
when  Fenelon  (q.  v.)  thought  he  discov- 
ered in  Mad.  Guyou  a  kindred  spirit,  and 
became  the  advocate  of  her  and  her 
writings,  in  his  Explicalion  des  Maximes 
det  Samta  sur  la  Vie  inUriture.  (1697). 
The  accession  of  so  distinguished  a  man, 
whose  works  of  devotion  had  been  re- 
ceived in  France  with  enthusiasm,  gave 
new  weight  to  Quietism,  and  an  opfK)rtu- 
nity  to  liossuct,  the  champion  of  the 
French  theologians,  to  inflict  disgrace  on 
his  envied  rival.  Bossuet  obtained,  in 
1(>J)9,  a  papal  brief,  which  condemned 
twenty-three  )K)8itions  from  Fcnelon's 
book  as  erroneous;  but  the  humility  with 
which  he  submitted,  and  which  was  ad- 
mired even  in  Rome  itself,  deprived  his 
enemies  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory ;  and 
it  was  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  not  violence, — though  Mud. 
Guy  on  (who  died  1717)  underwent  an- 
other short  imprisonment, — that  gradually 
buried  Quietism  in  oblivion.  It  hud  nev- 
er formed  o  sect ;  but  for  some  years  it 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  works  of 
d(!VOtion,  and  the  peculiar  opinion  of 
a  party  among  the  pious.  From  Fcne- 
lon's book,  in  which  Quietism  is  most 
clearlv  described,  we  leoni  that  it  was  a 
hnrmlcss  enthusiasm,  adapted  only  to  per- 
sons of  a  fanciful  and  exaggerated  turn 
of  thinkin;r.  Truth  and  fulsehood  are 
fitrangt^ly  blended  in  it;  it  requires  pure 
love,  which,  without  fear  or  hope,  indiffer- 
eiit  to  lionven  or  hell,  is  directed  with  en- 
tire self-deuiul  to  God,  merely  because 
he  wills  it.  The  fl(!sh  nmst  bo  mortified, 
every  worldly  feeling  banished,  all  confi- 


dence in  our  own  merits  by  good  wota  i 
abandoned,  and  the  soul  be  transfem^M  j 
a  passive  state,  in  which  its  own  actiiif  I 
censes,  and  God  alone  works  in  iL  lb 
state,  which  unites  the  soul  esseotialff  li 
God,  is  traoquillity,  or  incessant  ioteml 
prayer  (the  permanent  directHHi  tonsk  | 
God),  in  which  nothing  is  desired,  im(%  f 
asked  from  God,  but,  entirely  re^gnaJi  j| 
him,the  soul  is  contented  with  the  puce*  ^ 
templation  of  his  being.  Rarely  ^ 
precepts  of  Quietism  can  be  put  in  pw- 
tice,  liecause  they  compoct  neitfacriiA  ||. 
the  wants  of  human  nature  oor  the  d»  ii; 
mands  of  our  social  conditioo,  they M  it 
nevertheless,  frequently  reappeared  iiii  I 
mysticism  of  later  sects.  The  ttm  hi  » 
also  been  applied  to  the  religioui  DOtM  ^ 
of  the  Indian  bramina,  whose  object  ii  i  i; 
attain  a  state  of  holineas^  by  the  dettv*  ;,, 
tion  of  all  corporeal  and  intellectual  mw-  m 
ity,  and  thus  to  become  incorporoiBd  ^  \ 
Jkama.  (See  Mad.  Guyou's  Uk^)^  t. 
herself.)  x 

Quills,  for  writing.  (See  Pm^  ^  \ 
ing.)  t 

Quilting;  a  method  of  sewiBrns  t 
pieces  of  silk,  Hnen,  or  stuff)  on  eicfl«^  t< 
er,  with  wool  or  cotton  between  ihetn,  |v  ^ 
working  them  all  over  in  the  fonna  j 
chequer  or  diamond  work,  or  io  floM  i 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  tbe  tf^  ^ 
so  worked. 

QuiN,  James,  an  eminent  English  M 
bom  in  London,  in  lt>9S,  was  the  »oflf  ■ 
an  Irish  barrister,  and  was  educated  ii  i 
Dublin.   His  father  had  married  a  x 
])osed  widow,  whose  husliand,  after  a  htf  ^ 
absence,  returned  and  claimed  her:*  * 
which  account  Quin,  who  wa?  the  ft  i 
s])ring  of  the  connexion,  was  deciut^  il^  < 
gitimato,  and,  upon  his  father^s  doaih,! 
1710,  was  left  without  a  fortune,  IT*  ' 
interruption  of  his  pros{)ecls  prewflid  ' 
him  from  being  adequately  educated  k 
a  profession,  and  he  had  recourse  to  d< 
Dublin  stage,  in  1715,  and  in  ayeariAff 
secured  an  engagement  at  Dmry-lawd*- 
atrc.    In  1717,  he  quitted  Dniiy-ianf 
the  theatre  in  LincolnVinn-fieliis  wtet 
he  remained  seventeen  years,  aiul  endi*; 
ally  acquired  celebrity  in  charat^teisx' 
grave,  <1ignified  and  sententious  tn^i 
as  in  Cato,  Zanga  and  Coriolanus,  and  ■ 
those  of  strong  sarcastic  comic  huaMff,* 
Falstaff,  V6l|K>ne,  and  sir  John  Brtf-  I 
In  171)2,  he  removed  with  the  saiw*  cofr 
jMuiy  to  Covent-ganlen ;  but,  in  17^ 
induced  to  join  that  of  FK»etwixid  < 
Drury-lnne,  on  such  terms  as  no  af»* 
had  previously  received  ;  and  he  reaiirf 
the  preeminence  until  the  appeanuN«<^' 
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nkk  in  1741.  In  1747,  he  was  en- 
|ed  at  Covent-garden  with  Garrick; 
I  the  new  actor  obtained  so  great  a 
m  of  attention  as  to  have  gradually 
Ineed  Quin  to  retire.  His  last  per- 
mmoee  was  Falstaff  (1753),  m  which 
■neter  he  is  supposed  never  to  have 
BB  exceeded.  He  survived  his  retreat 
mwl  years,  which  he  spent  chiefly  at 
lb,  where  his  fund  of  anecdote,  and 
mid^  sense,  made  him  much  sought 
r*  Quin,  who  was  convivial,  and  too 
d  of  the  bottle,  was  often  coarse  and 
mlsome  on  these  occasions,  which 
to  two  or  three  hostile  encounters,  one 
Vliich  proved  fatal  to  his  antagonist 
^waa  otherwise  manly,  sensible  and 
nous ;  and  his  deliverance  of  Thom- 
I  «hbough  then  unknown  to  him,  from 
Urest,  by  a  present  of  £100,  is  much 
ia  honor.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1766, 
A  seventy-three.  Garrick,  once  his 
1^  and  aflerwards  his  friend,  wrote  the 
uih  for  his  monument  in  Bath  cathe- 

ImKA,  or  QuiNiNA ;  a  vegetable  alkali 
noMBted  from  pale  cinchona.  It  exists  ^ 
KMsparent  plates,  which  are  insoluble 
«p«ter,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  unites 
b  tiie  acids,  forming  crystallized  salts. 
B  nilphate  is  of  a  dull  white  color, 
3r  ana  flexible.  Like  quina,  it  is  solu- 
hk  alcohol,  and  bums  away  without 
•"log  any  residuum.  A  graiu  of  pure 
{liitfe  of  quina  will  render  nearly  a 
tad  and  a  half  of  water  sensibly  bitter. 
IIMI  one  sraiu  is  dissolved  in  about 
^  -mins  of  boiling  distilled  water,  pure 
ttoBte  of  quina  will,  on  cooling,  be  de- 
kiedytn  fes^ry  crystals,  in  twenty-four 
If  there  be  no  adulteration.  The 
Un  and  their  carbonates  cause  a  pre- 
bMiOD  in  water,  containing  a  thou- 
hWi  part  of  sulphate  of  quina ;  and  a 
Wkm  of  tannin  does  so  in  a  solution 
^^^iboem  more  dilute.  The  sulphate  is 
tajiuetd  of  quina  100,  and  sulphuric 
4l  10l9.  The  acetate  of  quina  is  re- 
Mfciible  for  the  manner  in  which  it  crys- 
tbum»  Its  crystals  are  flat  needles,  of  a 
IMf  appeRFanee,  which  are  grouped  in 
kjike  bundles.  The  sulphate  of^ quina, 
m&mB  of  iirom  six  to  twelve  grains,  has 
tan  Ibaiid  an  efiectual  rem^y  against 
nm^tUHit  fevers.  It  is  said  that  the  red 
iMMMr  bark  yields  the  most  febrifuge 
■XT  He  following  is  a  good  method 
BTJelci'ituning  whemer  haik  is  rich  in 
ha Digest  alcohol  on  it  in  coarse 
Midbr  tUl  It  be  drained ;  precipitate  the 
priny  matter  by  acetato  of  lead ;  Alter 
^mpmm  the  excess  of  lead  by  a  few 


drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  then  filter  and 
distil ;  when  sulphate  of  quina  will  remain 
mixed  with  a  flitty  matter.  Ammonia 
will  now  separate  the  quina. 

QuiNAULT,  Philippe,  the  most  distin- 
guished French  opera  writer,  bom  in 
1635,  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  had  no 
advantages  of  education.  Excepting 
some  instruction  in  regard  to  versiflcation, 
by  Tristan  LUermite,  he  owed  every 
thing  to  his  own  industry  and  talent. 
Even  before  the  twentieth  year  of  his  pge, 
he  brought  out  some  plays,  and,  for  sev- 
eral years,  continued  to  write  with  suc- 
cess for  the  stage.  His  success,  however, 
only  rendered  him  a  mark  for  the  satire 
of  "Boileau,  who  attacked  him  with  so 
much  bitterness  as  to  have  injured  his 
own  fame.  Quinault  then  abandoned 
tragedy,  which  he  felt  not  to  be  his  prov- 
ince, and,  connecting  himself  with  Lully, 
labored  for  the  opera.  In  this  lyric  de- 
partment of  poetry,  he  displayed  such 
talents  as  to  be  placed  above  all  his  com- 
petitors, and  to  be  ranked,  by  the  best 
judges,  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Tnere  is 
nothing  in  the  French  language  more 
delicate,  tender  and  ingenious  than  the 
tum  of^  his  songs  and  love  dialogues. 
Boileau,  and  the  other  censurers  of  Qui- 
nault, attributed  the  success  of  his  pieces 
solely  to  the  merit  of  Lully's  music; 
which,  however,  is  now  forgotten,  while 
Quinault's  verse  is  always  read  with 
pleasure.  His  Armide  (1686J,  and  hia 
Mf8,  are  masterpieces  in  tneir  kind. 
Quinault,  who  was  not  without  experi- 
ence in  affairs  of  business,  married  the 
widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  whose  estate 
he  had  settled,  and  purchased  (1671)  the 

G>st  of  auditor  in  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
e  was  soon  after  received  into  the 
French  academy,  and,  in  the  name  of 
that  body,  congratulated  the  king  on  his 
return  from  the  campaigns  of  1675  and 
1677.  The  flattery  which  he  employed 
in  his  prologues  obtained  him  a  pension. 
A  melancholy,  produced  probably  by  the 
decline  of  his  health,  disturbed  the  happi- 
ness of  his  last  years.  He  was  filled  with 
regret  for  having  devoted  his  talents  to 
theatrical  productions,  and  determined  to 
apply  what  remained  of  his  powers  to  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  king.  He  began  a 
poem  upon  the  extirpation  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France,  which,  however,  would 
only  have  diminished  his  reputation.  He 
died  in  1688.  In  society,  Quinault  was 
polite,,  amiable  and  kind.  Besides  his 
theatrical  pieces,  he  was  the  author  of 
severol  occasionial  poems.    His  woiks 
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were  published  in  1739  and  in  1776,  in 
five  volumes,  witli  a  life  prefixed. 

Quince  (ofdonia  vulgaris) ;  a  low,  tortu- 
ous tree,  named  after  Uie  ancient  town  of 
Cydon,  in  Crete,  from  which  place  it  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
other  parts  of  Europe;  but  it  appears  to 
ffrow  wild  in  Western  Asia  and  some  of 
the  neighboring  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
now  cultivated  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  which,  though  hard  and 
austere  when  plucked  from  Qie  tree,  be- 
comes excellent  when  boiled  and  eaten 
with  sugar,  or  preserved  in  sirup,  or 
made  into  marmalade.  Quinces,  when 
mixed  with  other  fiuit,  in  cookery,  com- 
municate a  very  pleasant  flavor;  and  a 
dehcious  wine  may  be  made  from  their 
juice,  mixed  with  sugar  in  the  proportion 
of  one  quart  to  the  pound,  and  fermented. 
The  leaves  of  the  quince  tree  are  simple, 
alternate  and  entire  ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  white,  sometimes  with  a  blush  of 
rose,  and  are  solitary  at  the  extremity  of 
the  young  branches  ;  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx  are  denticulated ;  and  tlie  fruit 
is  somewhat  pearnshaped,  yellowish  and 
<:ottony,  internally  containing  five  carti- 
laginous cells,  in  each  of  which  the  seeds 
are  arranged  in  two  series  to  the  nwnber 
of  eight  and  upwards,  and  covered  with 
a  mucilaginous  substance.  This  charac- 
ter of  the  numerous  seeds  is  the  principal 
circumstance  in  its  structure,  which  dis- 
tinguishes tlie  quince  from  the  apple  and 
pear.  The  quince  succeeds  best  ui  a 
light  soil :  if  it  be  too  rich,  tlie  fruit  be- 
comes insipid,  and  if  too  dry,  it  remains 
small  and  coriaceous.  The  Oydonia  Ja- 
ponica  is  a  beautiful  \ow  bush,  remarkable 
for  tlie  brilhaiicy  of  its  flowers,  which 
vary  from  the  richest  scarlet  to  tlie  most 
dehc^ite  blush  color.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs 
that  can  be  placed  in  a  garden.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan. 

QuiNCTiLiANUs.    (See  (^uintUianus,) 

Qi  i.NCUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes 
any  thing  tliat  consists  of  five  twelflh 
parts  of  another,  but  imrticularly  of  the  aSj 
■or  pound.    (See  Jls,) 

Quincy;  a  post-town  of  Norfolk  coun- 
ty, MiLssachusetts,  eight  miles  south-east 
of  Boston ;  population,  in  ia30,  2192,  It 
is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  many 
handsome  country  seats;  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  John  Adams,  which  is 
now  the  seat  of  his  son  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ame.  Here  also  is  a  rail-road,  three 
miles  in  leiifftli,  which  was  the  first  con- 
structed in  America.  It  is  used  to  convey 


granite  firom  the  quarries  in  this 
Uie  tide  waters  of  Neponset  rive 
Qui  NOT,  Jonah,  junior,  an 
American  patriot,  was  bom  in 
Feb.  23,  1744.  He  acquired 
ments  of  a  classical  education  i 
tree,  and,  in  1759,  entered  Har 
lege,  where  he  became  conspic 
industry,  zeal  and  talent.  In 
graduated,  and,  three  years  af 
he  received  the  degree  of  mastei 
Immediately  after,  he  entered  t 
of  Oxenbridge  Thatcher,  a  distil 
law^'er  of  Boston,  who  was  subs 
associated  with  James  Otis  ui 
famous  writs  of  assistance.  lie 
been  long  admitted  to  the  bar  b 
obtained  an  extenmve  practice,  a 
profesfflonal  rank.  He  made 
equally  conspicuous  by  the  ard 
which  he  wrote  and  spoke  agi 
encroachments  of  the  mother 
In  October,  1769,  he  married  tli 
daughter  of  William  PhiIUp6,en 
tlie  following  year,  he  was  called 
perform  a  duty  which  it  require* 
strenffth  of  mind  to  discharge. 
5th  March  of  that  year,  occuned 
called  the  "Boston  massacre," 
of  British  soldiers,  under  the  o 
of  captain  Preston,  having  fin 
and  kdled  a  nimiber  of  persons  i] 
by  whom  they  had  been  attad 
stones  and  other  missiles.  Capti 
ton  and  the  accused  soldiers 
John  Adams  and  Mr.  Quincv 
defendei's,  notwithstanding  tlic 
hostility  which  those  gentlemen 
ways  evuiced  towards  the  procec 
England.  It  was  a  trying  nioi 
both  of  those  patriots.  The  sok 
acted  in  self-defence,  and  were 
to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
but  the  pubhc  feeling  was  i 
against  them,  tliat  tiic  tuivocates 
chosen  saw  inevitable  odium  ii 
taking  tlieir  cause.  They,  neT( 
did  wliat  duty  demanded ;  and  th« 
were  acquitted,  with  the  exceptio 
who  received  a  slight  punislune 
a  time,  tlie  well-eanied  populaiit; 
defenders  remained  under  a  c\ 
only  to  shine  af\erwards  witli 
brightness.  Until  1772,  Mr.  Qui 
tinued  actively  engaged  in  his  pi 
at  the  same  time  constantly  disse, 
his  patriotic  sentiments  by  writi 
in  that  year,  his  naturally  dehcat 
tution  bec^ne  so  much  exhauste 
remitted  occupation,  that  he  wa« 
to  abandon  all  business.  Ilis  co 
assumed  a  pulmonary  character; 
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773,  it  was  decided  tbat  bis  in  such  a  state,  that  his  physician  had 

of  life  depended  upon  an  strongly  advised  his  renuuning  in  Eng- 

chanffe  to  a  more  southern  land,  and  tiyitiff  the  Bristol  air  and  water; 

ccormnffly,  on  the  8th  of  that  and  he  himself  vns  convmced  that  his 

embailed   for  Charleston,  recovery  depended  upon  following  the 

ina.   He  returned  to  Boston  advice.    He  never  reached  his  native 

the  ensuing  May,  so  much  shores.  He  grew  worse  and  wonedurini; 

1  health  as  to  be  able  to  re-  the  voyage,  and,  on  the  20th  of  April, 

ofessional  and  political  labors,  when  in  siffht  of  land,  breathed  his  last, 

'4,  he  publish^  his  chief  po-  at  the  early  age  of  thuty-one  years,  a 

entitled  Observations  on  the  martyr  to  his  love  of  country, 

ament,  commonly  called  ''the  Quinct,  Quatremj^re  de.   (See  Qua- 

t  Bill,"  with  Thoughts  on  tremh^.) 

^  and  Standing  Armies,  which  Quindecagon,  in  geometry,  a  plane 

3  the  interesting  Memoir  of  fiffure  with  fifteen  sides  and  fifteen  angles, 

1  (1825)  by  his  son,  Joeiah  which,  if  the  sides  are  all  equal,  is  termed 

present  president  of  Harvard  a  regular  quindecagon,  and  irregular  when 

)on  after  this  work  was  adver-  otlierwise. 

1^  in  the  press,  he  received  a  Quinine.   (See  Qutrux,  and  Bark,  Pe- 

Uon  signed  **  Your  well- wish-  rwnaiu) 

ich  he  was  viramed  of  the  Quinipiack  ;  the  Indian  name  of  New 

langer  the  vmter  considered  Haven.   (See  New  Haven,) 

the  loss  of  life  and  confisca-  QuiNquAOEsiMA ;  name  of  the  Sunday 

state,"  and  at  the  same  time  before  Lent,  because  fifty  days  before  BJas- 

d  to  abandon  his  "  treasonable  ter ;  also  called  Esto  mihu 

ms"  course,  and  devote  his  Quinquets  ;  the  French  term  for  Ar- 

s"  to  reconciling  the  people  gand  lamps.   (See  the  latter  part  of  the 

iglish  government,  instead  of  article  Lamp,) 

p  their  frenzy."   To  this  he  Quinst;  an  inflammation  of  the  throat ; 

.  reply  in  the  Massachusetts  n  species  of  angina,  which  renders  respira- 

which  is  this  passage :  "  The  tion  difficult,  or  intercepts  it ;  also  an  in- 

the  wrongs  of  mv  countiy  flammation  of  the  fauces. 

equaUy  apparent.   In  all  my  Quintane  ;  a  Roman  military  sport  or 

tions,  I  reel  a  sense  of  right  exercise  by  men  on  horeeback,  formerly 

lat  not  only  satisfies  inv  con-  practised  in  England  to  try  the  agility  of 

inspires  mv  zeaL   While  I  the  country  youth.   It  was  tilting  at  a 

ntiment,  I  shall  persevere,  till  mark,  made  in  the  shai>e  of  a  man  to  the 

mding  is  convinced  of  its  er-  navel,  having  a  shield  m  his  left  hand,  and 

iction  that  will  not  be  wrought  a  wooden  sword  in  his  right;  the  whole 

of  power,  or  the  hand  of  an  was  made  to  turn  round,  so  that  if  it  was 

Q  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quin-  struck  with  the  lance  in  any  other  part 

r  England,  at  the  urgent  so-  but  full  in  the  breast,  it  turned  with  the 

his  political  firiends,  vrno  sup-  force  of  the  stroke,  and  hit  the  horseman 

le  might  be  of  ffreat  service  to  with  the  sword  which  it  held  in  its  right 

in  London.   Nov.  8,  he  land-  hand. 

>uth,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Quintessence  (from  quinia  essentia, 

ilis.    In  London,  he  became  the  fifth  essence,  by  which  the  Pythago- 

cquainted  with  the  principal  reans  meant  the  aether),  in  chemistry ;  the 

was  unremitting  in  his  labors  concentrated  extract  of  the  virtues  of  a 

his  country's  interests  in  every  substance;  hence,  in  general,  the  purest, 

as  in  his  power.   He  main-  best,  or  highest  state  of  i  quality, 

instant  correspondence  with  Quintetto,  or  Quintett  (Ralian) ;  a 

» patriotic  leaders  in  America,  vocal  or  instrumental  composition  in  five 

ther  vrith  his  interesting  jour-  parts,  in  which  each  part  is  obbligaio,  and 

ined  in  the  volume  of  his  son,  performed  by  a  single  voice  or  instrument 

ve  have  referred.   After  re-  Quintilianus,    or  Quinctilianus, 

London  until  March,  1775,  he  Marcus  Fabius,  flourished  in  the  first  ren- 

i>r  America,  because  his  inti-  tury  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  at  an  early 

8  in  that  city  thought  that  his  Qge,  left  Calaguris  (now  Calahorre),  in 

J  woukl  be  of  peat  advantage  Spain,  the  place  of  his  birth,  for  Rome, 

le  for  which  he  was  toiling,  where  he  fint  distinguished  himself  as  an 

health  had  been  for  some  time  advocate,  and  afterwards  as  a  rhetorician. 
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Some  of  the  most  emioeDt  Romans  were 
his  pupils,  and  the  emperor  Domitian  be- 
stowed on  him  tlie  consuUir  dignity.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  that  emperor,  Quintilion 
wrote  his  excellent  work,  De  hutUuiione 
Oraioria^  which  contains  a  system  of  rhet- 
oric; it  exhibits  him  as  a  practised  master, 
a  man  of  taste  and  talents,  and  a  worthy 
imitator  of  Cicero.  The  tenth  book, 
whicli  contains  his  opinions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  is  particularly  intcresung, 
and  important  for  the  history  of  literature, 
and  is  characterized  no  less  by  acuteness 
than  cogency  of  reasoning.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  rhetorical 
speeches  {(Udam(Uiones\  attributed  to  him, 
but  they  are  not  considered  genuine.  A 
treatise,  Dt  Oratorihus  sive  de  Causis  cor- 
rupts Eloquent%(B,  is  oilen  published  with 
his  works,  but  is  also  ascribed  to  Tacitus 
and  to  other  writers.  Tiie  best  editions 
of  Quintilinn  are  Bunnann's  (Leyden, 
1720,  2  vols.,  4io.),  Capperonier's  (Paris, 
1725,  foK),  Gesner  (Gottingen,  1738,  2 
vols.,  4to.i,  Spalding's  (Leipsic,  1798 — 
1816, 4  vols.),  and  LUnemann's  (Hanover, 
1826,  2  vols.). 

Quintuple  Alliance.  (See  Quadru- 
ple Stance.) 

QuiNTUS  Calaber,  or  Smtrnjeus;  a 
Greek  poet,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
biiih  are  uncertain.  His  surnames  are  de- 
rived from  the  <liscovery  of  his  poem  in 
Culabrio,  and  his  iiientioii  of  Smyrna  us 
the  place  of  his  i*esi(icnce.  He  probably 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  A.  1). 
His  poem,  TlapaXtittoftcva  'Ofitipov  ( Supple- 
ment to  Homer],  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Iliad,  in  which  Homer  is  indeed 
imitated,  but  by  no  means  equalled  in 
grace  and  simplicity.  The  latest  criti- 
cal edition  of  this  work,  by  Tyclisen, 
with  remarks  by  Heyne  (Strasburg,  1807), 
was  published  at  the  cx{)ense  of  tlie  Bi- 
pont  society. 

Quipos ;  a  contrivance  which  supplied 
the  place  of  writing  among  the  Peruvians, 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pi- 
zarro,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  con- 
sisted of  several  threads  of  different  colors 
atuiclied  to  a  cord,  un<l  tied  in  knots. 
Each  color  had  its  peculiar  signification  ; 
and,  in  case  the  s(mse  could  not  be  con- 
veyed by  the  colors,  the  knots  were  used. 
By  this  means,  calculations  were  carried 
on,  enumerations  of  the  population,  his- 
torical documents  and  laws  preserved, 
leagues  and  treaties  indicated,  &c.  In 
each  town  there  were  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  take  care  of  the  quipos.  The 
defects  of  this  species  of  writing  were  sup- 
pUed  by  oral  tradidon  and  short  poems. 


A  somewhat  similar  cootrivanc 
use  in  Guiaim.  (See  Writing.) 

QuiRiNus,  among  the  Romai 
name  of  Mara,  and,  at  a  later  i 
Romulus,  (q.  v.)  It  was  derived 
Sabine  word  qmris  or  cuiit, 
said  to  have  signified  a  spear,  ai 
tively  a  soldier;  thence  also  1 
Qutmef,  assumed  by  the  Ron 
the  union  of  the  Sabiuea,  and  i 
Roman  citizens  in  haran^es  ad 
them.  The  terms  Quirinaiia 
in  honor  of  Romulus),  and  < 
(one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Ron» 
the  same  origin. 

Qui ROG A,  Antonio,  leader  of 
ish  troops,  who,  in  January,  182( 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  consl 
the  cortes  of  1812,  was  bom  in 
1784,  of  a  very  respectable  ixuni 
having  served  in  the  navy,  be  ei 
army  m  1808,  and  distinguishei 
under  Morillo,  in  the  war  of  Sf 
dependence.  (See  Morillo.)  In 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  a 
years  after,  colonel,  in  tlie  forcei 
for  America.  Perceiving  the  < 
of  the  troops,  Quiroga,  in  181 
himself  at  tlie  head  of  the  consp 
up  under  the  influence  of  tin 
count  del  Abishal;  tiie  latter, 
having  divulged  the  fact  of  the  co 
Quiroga,  and  sevend  other  offic 
thrown  into  prison,  from  which  t 
released  by  the  insurrection  of  tl 
under  Riego,  in  January,  1820. 
ego.)  Quiix)g?i,  as  chief  officer,  c< 
the  struggle  for  the  constitution 
which  was  accepted  by  Fenlii 
March  7th.  Quiroga  was  now  p 
to  a  major-generalcy,  and  ch 
die  province  of  Galicia,  membc 
extraordinary  cortes  of  1820. 
body  he  was  distinguished  no  les 
moderation  and  prudence  than 
zeal,  opj)osing  witli  equal  flmiiies 
oquence  the  encroachments  of  po 
of^  popular  Hcentiousness.  In  i 
was  appointed  commander-in-chi 
second  military  provmcc  (Galicia^ 
cortes  voted  him  an  estate  as  n  i 
tlie  national  gmtitude  ;  but  he  (lo< 
accept  it,  as  he  considered  the  hui 
the  nation  already  too  great  In 
1822,  a  duel  took  place  between  I 
the  deputy,  Morenn-Guerra,  in 
quence  of  the  latter  having  insnili 
in  several  letters.  It  was  arranj 
only  one  pistol  should  l)c  loaded, 
lots  should  be  drawn  for  it  Cha 
it  into  the  hands  of  Quiroga,  and 
mediately  fired  it  into  the  air. 
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impaign  of  1823,  he  commanded  the 
luith  division  under  Morillo ;  and  when 
le  latter  entered  into  a  kind  of  conven- 
on  of  neutrality  with  the  enemy,  Quiroga 
iparated  from  him,  and  attempted  to  de- 
ad Coniuna  against  the  French ;  but  his 
leans  were  insufficient,  and,  aAer  further 
leflRM^ual  attempts  in  defenceof  the  ronsti- 
ition,  he  retired  to  England.  In  1830,  he 
BS  one  of  the  patriots  who  endeavored  to 
!|guiize  a  new  insurrection  in  Spain,  by 

•  invasion  from  the  Pyrenees;  but  the 
iempt  was  without  success.  (See  Minoj 

id  i^NZUI.) 

Quit-Claim,  in  law,  signifies  a  release 
r  any  action  that  one  person  has  against 
iodier.  It  signifies  also  a  quitting  a 
kkn  or  tide  to  lands,  &c. 

Quit-Rent,  in  law ;  a  small  rent  that 
[myabld  by  the  tenants  of  most  manors, 
verebv.  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free 
MD  all  other  services.  Anciently  this 
qmeDt  was  called  white-rent,  because  it 
aa  paid  in  silver  coin,  and  to  distinguish 
#IMD  rent-corn. 

Quito;  formerly  an  audiencia  of  New 
mada,  more  recently  an  integrant  part 

*  the  republic  of  Colombia,  boraering  on 
Itfa  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  (See  Cwontr 
1^  Sucre,  and  renoiuda,)  It  is  divided 
to  the  tliree  de|)artments  of  the  Equator, 
poai,  and  Guayaquil,  and  contains  a  pop- 
Mion  of  about  520,000,  principally  In- 
■■a  and  mestizoes.  An  elevated  part 
r  die  chain  of  the  Andes  traverses  this 
Mntiy,  and  is  divided  into  two  ridges 
aaimted  by  a  lofly  plain,  about  twenty 
IM  in  breadth,  on  which  most  of  the 
Mkdou  18  concentrated.  The  western 
mb  'm  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the 
■jab,  and  contains  the  summits  of  Pi- 
Hacba,  Chlmborazo,  &c.  (See  Andes.) 
In  eaalem  rid^  contains  several  vol- 
Pm  in  activity.  The  low  country 
fpUi  maize  and  sugar,  and  the  higher 
f^fBB,  com.  The  climate,  in  ffeneral,  is 
M  and  earthquakes  oflen  produce  great 

i^niTO ;  a  city  of  Colombia,  capital  of 
^  department  of  the  equator,  460  miles 
■Hi-wwt  of  Bogoti,  and  850  noitli  of 
^la,  l^ing  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanic 
'^Blam  Pichincha,  in  laL  IS'  S.,  Ion. 
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78°  45^  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  6550  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streets, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  are 
generally  uneven  and  irregular,  and  are 
also  narrow  and  badly  paved.  The 
houses  are  commonly  of  but  one  story,  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
and  built  of  unbumt  bricks  and  clay. 
The  city  contains  a  cathedral  and  episco- 
pal palace,  seven  other  churches,  numer- 
ous convents,  several  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  population  is  dif- 
ferently estimated  at  from  40,000  to 
70,000.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  almost 
the  same  throughout  the  year;  but  furious 
storms  and  earthquakes  too  often  cause 
great  ravages.  Quito  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1534,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  attached  to  Peru,  but,  in  1718,  was 
annexed  to  New  Grenada. 

Quixote,  Don.   (See  Cervantes.)  ^ 

QuoDLiBET  (I^tin,  as  it  pleases)  signi- 
fies any  thing  thrown  together  without 
order  or  connexion.  Comic  pictures,  con- 
sisting of  various  discomiected  fragments, 
poems,  and  musical  pieces  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  called  tpiodlibets.  (See  Potn 
paurris.)  The  more  usual  sense  of  quad- 
Ubeif  in  English,  is  a  quibble. 

Quorum,  in  England  and  tbe  U. 
States ;  a  tenn  used  in  commiflsioiiB,  of 
which  the  origin  is  the  Latin  expresaioiL 
quorum  unum  A.  B.  esse  volumius  (of 
whom  A.  B.  shall  be  one),  signifying  ori- 
ginally certain  individuals,  among  several 
persons  invested  with  power,  without 
whom  the  others  could  not  proceed  in  tbe 
business.  Thus,  among  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  it  was  customary  to  name  some 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  prudence,  to 
be  of  the  quorum ;  but  all  justices  are  now 
generally  of  the  quorum.  In  legislative 
and  similar  assemulies,  a  quorum  is  such 
a  numl)er  of  membore  as  is  competent  to 
transact  business.  In  the  congn»B  of  the 
U.  States,  it  is  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion (i,  5),  that  a  majority  of  each  house 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

Quotie:it;  the  quanti^  obtained  by 
the  process  of  division,  or,  m  other  wordi^ 
the  quantity  which  indicates  how  ofto 
the  divisor  is  contained  in  tbe  dividend ; 
thus  3  is  the  quotient  of  15  divided  by  5. 
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R  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  a  lingual  and  a  liquid  or  semi- 
vowel, as  it  can  be  pronounced  l)efore  and 
afler  most  consonants.  This  letter  is  pro- 
nounced in  various  languages,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  even  in  tne  same  language, 
in  different  ways.  The  most  natural 
mode,  at  least  that  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  and  most  common  in  the 
various  languages,  is  by  an  expiration, 
whilst  the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  with  a  tremulous  motion, — the 
pronunciation  of  the  English  r  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable,  as  rhetoric.  This 
sound  is  still  more  distinct  in  the  Spanish 
language,  when  one  r  ends  a  syllable,  and 
another  begins  the  next,  as  zurra.  This 
tremulous  motion  of  the  tongue  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  r  more  difficult  than 
that  of  any  other  letter  in  the  alphal)et,  so 
that  it  is  the  last  which  children  learn ; 
and  if  the  tongue  is  too  thick,  or  is  too 
closely  joined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth,  Uiey  do  not  learn  it  at  all.  In- 
deed, the  sound  of  r  is  entirely  wanting  in 
some  languages,  as  in  that  of  the  Delaware 
Indians  and  ancient  Massachusetts  stock. 
Among  the  Chcrokees,  those  members 
of  the  tribe  who  live  in  the  mountains 
(called  mountaineers)  change  r  into  / ;  the 
others  (now  civilized)  have  always  I  in- 
stead of  r.  (See  Another  pronun- 
ciation of  tlie  letter  r  is  produced  by  curv- 
ing the  tongue  towards  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  pressing  the  upper  part  against 
the  back  part  of  tlie  roof.  VU'is  is  the 
common  pronunciation  of  the  French  r; 
and  in  this  way  the  letter  may  be  pro- 
nounced so  much  from  the  throat,  as  to 
partake  considerably  of  the  nature  of  a 
guttural.  If  the  tongue  is  not  pressed 
quite  so  much  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  air  is  expired  with  less 
strength,  we  produce  the  sound  which  the 
English  r  has  at  the  end  of  certiiin  sylla- 
bles, as  in  perceive.  The  English,  and 
more  particularly  the  Irish,  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Americans  by  drawing 
the  tongue  fur  back,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  air  from  escaping  freely,  which 
produces  a  peculiar  rolling  sound.  You 
may  distinguish  an  American  and  Eng- 
lishman immediately,  if  they  oi«]y  wish 


you  a  "good  morning.*^  Tbcrkiielii 

tnie  pronunciation  most,  in  the  EngU  '■ 

language,  when  it  follows  a,  in  wliichcHi  ' 

tlie  or  is  pronounced  almost  as  the  InSm  ' 

a,  only  a  litde  less  open,  with  a  sligfat  gM*  < 

tural  contraction.   From  this  rwenibkiiai  ' 

we  find,  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  SttM  ■ 

(e.  g.  Boston  \,  that  words  ending  with  lit  * 

Italian  sound  of  a,  are  |>ronouDced  aiif  ■ 

they  ended  in  ar;  thus  children  will  m,  ^' 

"'par," instead  of  "'/wr,"  (for  jwipa).  Lm  \ 

is  very  often  pronounced  lor;  ioApt  n 

may  hear,  among  the  vulgar,  ^ 

sion  **8awring  wood."    When  the  wA?  k 

taught  German  in  En^and,  and  x, 

a  word  like  Freudcj  the  pufnb  wonkl  ii>  |. 

variably  write /Veu£^.   /{after  end  (ft  ^, 

is  known,  changes  the  pronuDcitfiiNi  ^  ^ 

the  hitter,  in  the  English  Unguue,  k. 

perquisite.   (See  article  on  the  kaef  4  ^ 

The  first  pronunciation  of  r  canot  ki  ^ 

produced  but  by  an  expiration  of  cooi^  t 

erable  strength,  which  is  the  reason  ^  y 
in  many  cases,  ic  is  written  with  a  (bihfr 

ing  k,  or,  in  some  languages  whicii  inelw  ^ 
much  to  aspirate  sound,  is  preceded bv^ 

Adelung  says  that  r,  on  account  of  ^ 
tivinulous  motion,  is  naturally  used  fbret 

pressing  every  tremulous  motion,  anii**-  i 
rati vely,  every  violent  and  sudden  ejw«* 

also  quick  repetition,  intension,  kc;  t|  r 

tremere,  ira,  rash,  irrer,  and  the  Gem"  ^ 

frequentative  syllable  added  to  ¥eH»(ff"i  ;< 

which,  in  many  cases,  is  chanced  intorfi  ^ 
The  tremulous  motion  of  this  leitifr.ni*' 

over,  pro<Iuce8,  in  speaking  quickly,*  \ 

uncertainty  as  to  its  preceding  or  fm^  'y. 
ing  the  vowel,  so  that  r  is  tramp* 
otiener  tlian  any  other  letter:  to  hit%tt 

English,  is  brennen  in  Germao;  Br^  i 

and  Bom  both,  in  German,  signily  •  • 

so  there  are  the  Latin  cemo  and  i- 

f^ermen  and  gramerij  pro  and  jwf  J  i- 

Greek  xpaviov  and  ^don^ov ;  and  innumeJ*  ^ 

other  cases.    As  the  pronunciation  ]. 

differs  from  that  of  /  only  by  the  tnSBfr  ^ 
lous  motion  of  the  tongue,  it  is  nii«* 

that  either  of  them  should  ol\cn  » 

place  of  the  other.    (For  some  remi!>*  ^ 

*  Tho  London  cockney  pronunciaws  v 
proachoi  the  American  in  iliis  respcci.  a*  i>  • 
case  of  com,  which  is  prouounccti,  in  tbe  c?- 
almost  like  caum. 
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pecting  both  letters,  see  the  letter  L.) 
re  pronunciation  of  the  letter  s  is  also 
ich  allied  to  that  of  r,  as  the  tonffue  is 
the  same  position,  only  allowing  the  air 
pass  over  the  point,  instead  of  shaking 
Hence,  also,  the  frequent  alternation 

these  two  letters;  as,  <u,  ms;  artna, 
th  the  ancient  Romans  asena  ;  Aore, 

Gennan  Haase ;  unw,  in  German  war ; 
»  German  Rohr,  in  Ulphilas  Raus,  and 

French  rotecMj  &c  The  R  of  the 
Kuans  was  derived  from  the  P  (rho)  of  the 
wks.  It  is  the  resh  of  the  Phcenicians 
d  Samaritans,  formed  thus,  and  P*. 
W  various  forms  of  the  P  of  the  Greeks 
d  Etrusc^s  may  be  found  in  Mionnet's 
Mr.  de  MidailUs^  pL  xix  and  xxi. — As  a 
Mo  numeral,  it  signified  80,  according 
the  verse, 

^Ct^ginia  dabit  tibi  R,  ti  qnit  numerabit ; 

\k  a  dash  over  it,  80,000.  With  the 
lelw,  p  with  the  accent  over  it,  si^ified 
8  with  the  same  sign  under  it,  it  was 
/XXX  The  Hebrew  rtsh  (-t)  denoted 
•  and  (-n),  300,000.  R,  on  ancient  med- 
•Bgnifies  Ravtnna^  redux, 

Miomanus;  R.  P.,  rcspublica;  R.  C, 
mmeondiU;  R.  M.  S.,  Romanus;  R.C., 
^tpliafi,  &C.  Among  the  names,  R 
lined  Rosciui,  RubriuSf  Rtgvdua^  Ru- 
%  &C.  R,  in  numismatic  works,  sig- 
B«  rare ;  and  the  difTerent  degrees  of 
^  are  indicated  by  one,  two,  tlirce,  &c. 
Ituids,  in  modem  times,  for  rtx ;  and 
English  king  always  adds  it  to  his 
IM^  as,  WUiiam  /L— Az.  is  rix  dollar, 
Laab;  a  city  of  Hungary  (anciently 
Sinom)  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
mafluence  with  the  Danube;  16,118 
■dbitanta.  June  14,  1809,  the  arch- 
jStt  John  and  the  palatine  of  Hungary 
no  defeated  here  by  the  French,  under 
taene  Beauhamais.  (q.  y.) 
lABAirus,  Maurus  Magnentius,  a  learned 
mftD  prelate,  bom  in  785,  at  Mayence, 
lifed  nia  first  instruction  at  Fulda,  and 
vwards  became  the  disciple  of  Alcuin, 
Toun.  In  822,  he  was  made  abbot 
Fukla.  In  839,  the  monks  expelled 
0^  alleging  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
NMmg  so  much  time  to  his  studies,  the 
lifB  m  the  njonastery  were  neglected. 
Wf  afterwards  wished  him  to  resume 
I  goveroment ;  but  he  declined,  and  re- 
ned  in  retirement  until  847,  when  he 
I  made  bishop  of  Mayence.  One  of 
first  acts  was  to  summon  a  council,  in 
ich  be  procured  the  condemnation  of 
deschalCy  for  maintaining  the  doctrine 
3i.  Augustine  respecting  firedestination 
i  grace.   Rabanus  dM  in  85(3.  He 
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was  a  man  of  great  leaming,  which  be 
displayed  in  several  treatises  and  com- 
mentaries, which  were  published  in  1027, 
at  Cologne,  in  3  vols.,  folio. 

Rabaut  de  St.  Etienwe,  John  Paul,  a 
French  Protesumt  clergyman  and  advo- 
cate, wos  bom  in  1741,  at  Nismes,  for 
which  city  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the 
constituent  assembly,  in  1789.  He  had 
previously  obtained  some  ropuUition  by 
his  writings;  and  possessing  eloquence 
and  address,  he  appeared  wi3i  advantoge 
ns  a  jMiblic  speaker.  He  distinguished 
himself,  at  first,  as  one  of  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates  for  innovation  ;  but  on  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, his  ardor  in  some  degree  subsided. 
He  had  the  courage  to  speak  asainst  the 
right  of  the  ronvemion  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  Louis  XVI.  His  sentiments,  and  his 
connexions  with  the  Girondists,  proved, 
his  destrantinn.  He  was  arrested,  June 
2,  1793,  but  made  his  escape,  and  was 
declared  an  outlaw  on  the  28di  of  July. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  and  found  an  asy- 
lum in  tlie  house  of  his  brother.  Being 
discovered  by  accident,  he  was  ffui]k>- 
tined,  Dec.  5,  179a  He  published  sev- 
eral historical  and  political  works,  among 
which  are  LeUrts  w  PHisiaire  jn-imUim 
de  la  Greet  (1787),  and  Pricia  de  PHtB- 
toirt  de  la  RHfolvtion  de  IVanee  (1791)^ 
new  edition,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by 
Boissy  d'Anglas  (1822). 

Rabbanists,  or  Rabbinists,  also  Tai«- 
MUDfSTs.   (See  Jew,  and  Talmud,) 

Rabbetitig,  in  carpentry ;  the  pla- 
ning or  cutting  of  channels  or  grooves  in 
boards.  In  ship-caq>entr)',  it  siffnifies  the 
letting  in  of  tlie  planks  of  the  ship  into  the 
keel,  which,  in  the  rake  and  run  of  a  sbip^ 
is  hollowed  away,  that  the  planks  may 
join  the  closer. 

Rabbi  (Hebrew  for  teaeheTf  nuuler);  a 
doctor  of  the  Jewish  law.  (Su  the  follow^ 
ing  article.) 

Rabbinical  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. When  the  rabbis  were  driven  by 
the  Arabs  from  Babylon,  at  that  time  the 
head-quarters  of  Jewisli  enidition,  and 
had  established  themselves  in  Europe, 
especially  in  S()aiii,  and  founded  schools, 
they  were  soon  incited,  b^  the  leamed 
researches  of  the  Arabs  into  the  Ara-/ 
hie  language,  to  examine  their  own  lan- 
fjuoge  criticallv,  which  had  degenerated 
trorii  the  old  llebrcw  to  a  corrupt  Chal- 
dair-  dialect,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  its 
original  pnrity.  They  therefore  endeav- 
orrd  to  make  the  biblical  Hebrew  a 
written  language  again,  but  were  not 
ablr,  either  to  separate  all  the  Chal- 
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daic  forms  from  the  grammar,  or  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  th^pro{)cr  significa- 
tions of  the  words,  since  tliey  were  not 
sufiicient  to  express  all  the  new  ideas 
which  had  arisen.  Thus  there  sprung  up 
a  new  Hebrew  written  language,  which 
was  used  by  the  rabbis  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  thefefore 
called  the  rabhinical  language.  For  the 
acquisition  of  this  kuiguage,  there  have 
been  grammars  and  lexicons,  &c.,  •pre- 
pared by  Cellarius,  Reland,  Ilardt,  Tych- 
sen,  Buxtorf  and  others,  and  tiie  labor  of 
the  study  is  repaid  by  the  richness  of 
the  rabbinical  literature,  which  may  be 
k»BU-ned  particularly  from  the  works  of 
Buxtorf,  Bartoloccius  and  Wolf.  Among 
the  authors  during  the  most  flourishing 

Kriod  of  the  middle  ages,  Al)eu  Ezra, 
ivid  Kimchi  (who  died  about  1232),  but 
especially  Elias  Levita,  are  celebrated  as 
fframmarians;  Nathan  Ben  Jechicl  and 
David  Kimchi  also  distinguished  them- 
selves, the  one  by  a  lexicon  of  the  Tal- 
mud, in  1100,  which  was  several  times 
printed,  and  the  other  by  a  Hebrew  lexi- 
con, which  long  retained  a  classical  reputa- 
tion. The  finit,  who,  after  the  researches 
of  Aben  Ezra,  Maimonidcs  (t)orn  1139; 
see  MainumXf  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  David 
Kimchi,  undertook  a  great  critical  revision 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  Masora 
was  his  guide,  was  Meyer  Hallevi  (Hura- 
uinh)  of  Toledo,  in  the  l>cginning  of  the 
tliirtccnth  century ;  the  rubbi  JVIenachcm 
de  Lonzano  (whoso  Or  Torah,  with  the 
Shdc  Jadolhy  was  published  in  Venice, 
1618),  succeeded,  and  aflcr  him  came 
Solomon  Norzi,  wliose  labors  surpass 
those  of  all  the  pi-eceding,  in  extent  and 
thoroughness.  Among  the  connncntators 
on  the  Old  Testament,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous arc  Aben  Ezra,  a  learned  philologist, 
but  obscure  writer;  Solomon  Jarclii,  a 
p(K)r  linguist,  and  also  obscure  writer 
(ahuut  1180) ;  Joseph  Kinichi  (lUK)),  one 
of  tlie  most  Iwinied  of  the  Jews,  and  his 
son,  David  Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Gerson 
(befJ>n3 1370)  and  Isaac  Arbarbanel  (before 
1508).  Maiinonides  endeavored  to  uid 
the  interpretation  of  the  holy  writings  of 
his  nation  by  philosophico-theologic^T  dis- 
quisitions; among  the  many  commenta- 
tors, he  and  liaschi  wvnt  the  most  distin- 
guished. The  above-mentioned  Levi  Ben 
Gereon  and  LipmanorMulilhausen(1399), 
wrote  in  defence  of  their  faith.  In  re- 
spect to  the  geogi-jiphy  of  the  middle 
ages,  Moses  Petachia  of  Ratisbon  (lK3fore 
1187),  Benjamin  of  Tu<lela  (in  IIGO),  and 
Perizol  ol  Avignon  (about  1550),  ren- 
dered much  service  by  the  descriptions 


of  their  travels.  Mathematics,  likem 
astronomy,  philosophy  and  medicine,  wen 
studied  with  great,  avidity  bv  the  Jevi^ 
especially  in  the  schools  of  the  Anb  ii 
Spain ;  but  as  few  of  tlieir  scientific  woib 
are  printed,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  n> 
ferring  to  tlie  oft-named  MaimookH 
who,  as  a  philosopher,  mingled  the  no- 
tions of  Aristotle  and  Plato  with  the  Cib- 
ala  and  the  Talmud,  but  who,  io  Ui 
medical  works  {A/Amimi,  and  De 
mine  SanUaHs),  sbowad  himself  a  fuUomr 
of  Galen. 

Rabbit  (Upus  ewdculm).  The  nltt 
differs  from  the  hare  (q.  v.]  in  being  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  having  stiorter  ean  mi 
hinder  legs.  It  is  said  to  have  ben 
originally  introduced  from  Spain  into  ik 
various  countries  of  Europe  in  wliichitii 
now  found.  In  its  wild  state,  the  osfai 
of  its  fur  is  brown;  its  tail  black absR^ 
and  white  beneath ;  but  when  domflfli- 
cated,  the  colon  vary  much,  being 

Eied,  ash-colored,  bhick,  &c.   In  Eof- 
ind,  rabbits  are  reared  either  in  wamitf 
or  in  hutches;  the  best  situations  for  Ikf 
former  are  sandy  hills,  on  which  the  iin- 
per  is  tliickly  planted,  as  the  leaves  of  Ihii 
slirub  are  eageriy  eaten  by  rabbita,  mt 
ifupart  a  delicate  and  aromatic  fiaror  H 
their  flesh.   If  nibbita  are  kept  in  butclm  1^ 
these  places  should  be  kept  pefftdff 
clean,  or  otherwise  these  animalfl  will  kf 
sickly.   They  are  extremely  prolific,  be- 
ginning to  breed  when  about  six  moodi 
old,  and  producing  young  seven  tiiooi 
year,  the  litter  usually  consisting  of  eigk 
Should  this  hap[M.Mi  regiilariy,thepmdire 
of  one  pair,  in  four  years,  would  amounf  (• 
the  amazing  numl>er  of  1,274^.  lUMi«  1 1 
are  subject  to  two  disorders,  which  ofla  1*^ 
prove  fauil  to  tliem, — the  rot  and  a  kiodif 
madness.  They  arc  taken  either  by  sauif 
them,  or  smoking  them  from  their  hokilf 
the  fumes  of  sulphur.  Tlieir  fur  isextRV' 
ly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  haO^  id 
their  flesh  is  more  juicy  tlian  that  of 
hare.    It  is  forbidden  to  be  caicu  bf  At 
laws  of  Moses  and  Mahomet 

Rabelais,  Francois,  a  humorwisM^ 
satirical  French  wnter,  author  of  Gsrc*' 
iua  and  Paniagruel^  Iwm  at  Chiaiii 
Touniine,  al>out  148!),  was  the  son  of « 
apothecary,  or,  according  to  Mine,  of' 
iun-kee|>er.   Ralielais  entered  the  P» 
ciscan  onler  at  Fontenay-le-Conitt;  pr: 
the  alisence  of  all  irue  iJaniingwoafr  j*:^ 
gusted  him  with  this  residence,  aodk*  p 
satirical  humor  and  sumo  yotnlifnl  ivS^ 
cretions  dn'w  u|M)n  him  the  haiwlof* 
monks.    With  the  permission  ofClfO*  IV. 
VII,  he  now  entered  the  Ik-nwlieiiucoi*  I  ^ .  - 
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)83),  but  soon  aAer  went  to  Mont- 
9  a  secular  priest,  and  afterwards 
medicine,  received  the  degree  of 
and  taught  and  practised  the 
profession.  Remorse  or  fear  in- 
dra  to  procure,  from  Paul  III, 
m  for  the  violation  of  his  monastic 
id  he  spent  some  time  as  canon 
ibbey  of  Saint-Maur-des-Fose^ 
e  was  plaqed  by  the  interest  of 
on,  the  cardinal  du  Bellay,  and 
e  is  supposed  to  have  written  a 
ible  part  of  hit  ParUagrutL  He 
'wards  transftrred  to  Meudon,  as 
iest  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1553. 
censures  the  Oargantua  and  Pan- 
in  which  the  taste  of  the  age  for 
derfal  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
re  severely  satirized ;  but  the  buf- 
vhich  it  contains  must  be  attribut- 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  to  the 
Rabelais,  who  is,  however,  much 
ervantes  in  humor.  He  was  one 
rst  to  give  flexibility  and  finish 
t  rude  and  harsh  language  of  his 

Boileau  calls  him  la  raison  en 
and  Rousseau,  U  gtntil  maitre 
.  Rabelais  was  a  conscientious 
of  his  people,  and  it  was  his 
to  instruct  the  children  of  his 

sacred  music.  His  house  was 
t  of  the  learned;  his  purse  was 
pen  to  the  needy ;  and  his  medi- 
was  employed  in  the  service  of 
h.  His  work  cannot  now  be 
derstood  without  glossaries  and 
:aries,  the  best  of  which  is  in  the 
r  Le  Duchat,  with  engravings  by 

ER,  Grottlieb  William,  a  German 
rasbom  in  1714,  near  Leipsic, 
controller  of  the  taxes  for  the 
Leipeic,  until  his  death,  in  1771. 
s  were  republished  several  times; 
tion,  Leipsic,  1771  (6  volsA  His 
Weisse,  appeared  in  1772.  He 
owed  himself  to  indulge  in  pcr- 
^  but  chastised  folly  in  general, 
e  would  be  considered  rather 
England  or  the  U.  States,  where 
r  contentions  incident  to  a  free 
ent  tfive  rise  to  violent  abuse  and 
dicuie  unheard  of  in  arbitrary 
ents.  His  works  have  been 
i  into  French  and  Dutch.  A 
r  his  death  became  current  long 
■  actuid  decease ;  so  that  he  had 
ure  of  learning  what  people  said 
n. 

•ON  {procyon).    This  animal  is 
most  parts  or  the  American  con- 
lough  It  appears  to  be  more  com- 
40  » 


mon  to  the  north  than  to  the  south.  Its 
color  is  grayish-brown,  with  a  dusky  line 
running  from  the  top  of  the  head  down 
the  middle  of  the  face,  ending  b^low  the 
eyes.  The  tail  is  very  thicklv  covered 
with  hair,  and  is  marked  by  hve  or  six 
annulations  of  black,  on  a  yellowish- 
white  ground.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral varieties  as  regards  color.  The  size 
varies  much  according  to  the  age  and  sex. 
A  full-grown  male  may  be  stated  to  have 
the  body  about  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
long,  the  head  five  inches,  and  the  tail 
about  eight  inches  in  length.  The  female 
exceeds  these  dimensions;  and,  among 
the  skins  in  the  furriers'  shops,  some 
are  found  which  much  surpass  the 
above  measurements.  In  the  wild 
state,  the  raccoon  is  savage  and  san- 
gumary,  committing  great  slaughter 
among  both  wild  and  domesticated  bivds, 
as  he  always  destroys  a  great  number 
without  consuming  any  part  of  them  ex- 
cept the  head,  or  the  blood  which  flows 
from  their  wounds.  The  raccoon  abo 
will  occasionally  commit  ravages  in 
plantations  of  sugar-cane,  or  of  Indian 
com,  especially  while  the  latter  is  m  a 
young  state.  This  animal  is  a  good 
clunber,  and,  from  the  form  of  Hi  ckws, 
is  enabled  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  that  it  requires  no  slight  exer- 
tion of  strength  to  disengage  it.  One  of 
the  most  marked  pecuharities  of  the  rao- 
coon,  and  on  which  its  specific  name  of 
/ofor,  or  the  washer,  is  founded,  is  its 
habit  of  plunging  its  food  into  water  be- 
fore eating  it.  It  is  tamed  without  much 
difficulty  while  voung,  but  is  apt  to  be- 
come untractable  and  dangerous  as  it 
prows  older.  In  the  domesticated  state, 
it  is  extremely  restless  and  inquisitive, 
examining  every  thing ;  is  extremely  fond 
of  sweet  tilings,  and  wiU  even  partake  of 
stroiif  liquors,  so  as  to  become  intoxicat- 
ed ;  delij^hts  in  burning  spiders,  ^rassliop- 
pers,  snails  and  woml^  Captivity,  how- 
ever, produces  considerable  chimges  in 
the  haoits  of  this  animal ;  for,  instead,  as 
in  a  state  of  nature,  of  sleeping  during  the 
day,  and  roaming  about  at  ni^t  in  search 
of  food,  it  if^ill  Team  to  be  active  during 
the  day,  and  to  remain  quiet  at  night. 
When  mclincd  to  sleep,  it  rolls  itself^up 
into  a  kind  of  ball:  in  this  position,  it 
sleeps  so  profoundly  os  not  to  be  readily 
disturbed.  The  fur  is  valuable,  and  forms 
no  inconsiderable  article  of  traffic.  Its 
principal  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
liats.  Tlie  female  has  from  two  to  three 
young  at  a  birth.  Her  den  is  usually  in 
some  hollow  tree,  or  very  secure  situation. 
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Raceme,  in  botany;  a  particular  ar- 
rangement of  flowers,  when  they  are  ar- 
ranged around  a  filiform  simple  axis,  each 
particular  flower  being  stalked. 

Races.  Horse  races  were  customair  in 
England  in  very  early  times.  Filz  Ste- 
phen mentions  them  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
lY  II.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabetli, 
they  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  such 
excess  as  to  have  injured  the  fortunes  of 
the  nobility.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matches  were  private,  and  gentlemen 
rode  their  own  horses.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I,  pubUc  races  were  estabhshed. 
The  horses  were  at  that  time  prepared 
for  running  by  the  discipline  of  food, 
physic,  airing,  sweats  and  clothing  which 
compose  the  present  system.  The  weight, 
also,  which  each  horse  was  to  carry,  was 
rigidly  adjusted.  The  usual  weight  was 
ten  atone,  and  the  riders  were  weighed 
bc^re  they  started.  The  prize  was  gen- 
erally a  bell.  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  races  were  perfonned 
in  Hyde  park.  After  tlie  restoration, 
racing  was  much  encouraged  by  Charles 
II,  and  a  silver  bowl  or  cup  of  tlie  value 
of  a  hundred  guineas,  was  allotted  for  a 
prize.  Subsequent  sovereigns  have  also 
encouraj;cd  racing.  The  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred guineas  is  now  given  in  lieu  of  the 
silver  bowl.  Fine  and  delicate  horses, 
the  natives  of  wann  climates,  excel  in 
swifhiess.  The  most  \wrfect  of  these 
were  originally  found  in  Amhin  ;  but 
their  qualities  may  be  improved  in  their 
descendants  in  a  more  truitful  country. 
Tlu;  Arabians  tried  in  England  have  nev- 
er proved  themselves  equal  in  any  res|)ect, 
ujwn  the  course,  to  the  English  racers, 
descended  from  Arabian  stock.  The 
true  test  of  thorough  blood  is  not  si)eed, 
but  continuance.  The  s])ced  and  contin- 
uance of  race  horses  is  necessarily  affect- 
ed by  tlie  weight  which  they  carry.  It  is 
said  that,  in  running  four  miles,  seven 
pounds  make  the  diflerenceof  a  distance, 
or  240  yonls  between  horses  of  equal, 
goodness.  Weight  is  therefore  regulated 
with  scientific  ])recision  on  the  turf ;  and 
if  the  jockeys,  or  either  of  them,  fall  be- 
low the  amount  agreed  u{>on,  they  are 
made  to  carry  wc>ights  to  imxko  up  the 
difference,  'f'he  weights  borne  by  race 
horses  vary  from  the  maximum  twelve 
stone  to  a  boy  of  the  lightest  wcipht. 
The  usual  trial  of  speed,  in  English  racmg, 
is  a  single  mile ;  of  continuance  or  bottom, 
four  miles.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Fly- 
ing Cliilders  ran  a  mile  over  Newmarket 
in  the  space  of  a  minute.  The  lime  was 
really  a  few  seconds  over  a  minute.  Fly- 


ing Childers,  in  1721,  ran  four  mik«,  cv- 
rymg  nine  stone  two  pounds,  in  the  waa 
of  six  minutes  forty-eight  seconds.  Tin 
wonderful  animal  leaped  ten  yards  iridi 
his  rider  upon  level  ground,  aiid  is  np- 
posed  to  have  covered,  at  every  sprisf  ■ 
running,  a  space  of  twenty^ve  M, 
which  18  more  than  fbrtyniine  feet  in  t 
second.  Eclipse  ran  four  miles  in  YoA 
in  eight  minutes,  carrying  a  weight 
twelve  stone,  pr  168  poumls.  Bay  Mil- 
ton ran  over  tlie  same  course  in  mm 
minutes  and  forty-three  and  a  half  m- 
onds.  The  present  system  of  inioiBg 
race  horses  is  to  commence  opentioDi 
four  o'clock  in  the  momin|^,  by  bnuliiH 
the  horse  over.  This  being  "done,  tm 
the  horse  having  finished  his  coni,  be  ii 
taken  to  exercise:  he  takes  lus^vildm 
and  gallopping  before  and  afler  ynm, 
according  to  his  age,  state  of  his  i&ai, 
&C.  When  he  returns  to  the  sabk, 
whisping,  leg-brushing,  &c.,  ensue ;  afle^ 
words  flying;  and  the  door  is  cloKd,tbe 
horse  being  left  to  himself,  free  from  al 
kinds  of  disturbance.  This  is  finidied  m 
early  in  the  day  as  possible.  A  anuk 
process,  but  sliorter,  takes  place  tbne 
nours  aflerwards ;  at  noon,  bnuhiii^ 
feeding,  &c.,  again,  and  the  stable  doors 
again  closed  for  several  hours,  when  on- 
ilar  operations  to  those  of  the  momiiif 
are  repeated  ;  shnilar  stable  diwuillDr 
follows,  and  the  door  is  once  more  CKMed 
at  six  o'clock.  At  eight,  the  horses  a« 
fed  and  racked  up.  Their  smbln*  m 
oflen  warmed  by  artificial  heat  The  dir 
ministration  of  physic  ought  to  depend 
upon  circumstances.  IiinncdiatelybeftR 
the  race  connneno«s,  the  jocke}*?  air 
weightxi,  to  see  whether  they  are  of  tk 
prescrilHjd  weight;  and,  immediately afirr 
the  race  is  over,  the  weighing  is  repeated, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  wei^ 
have  been  dropped  on  the  course,  lien 
is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  practised  m  tbf 
whole  business  of  racing.  The  folk)winf 
are  some  of  the  laws  observed  on  tbe 
turf.  Horses  take  their  ages  from  Miy 
day;  that  is,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
May  next  succeeding  their  birth.  The 
term  caich  weights  means  that  the  rideff 
are  apfwintecT  by  the  parties  wlhotf 
weiglnng.  Give-mid-take  plates  are  tvrtbt 
hands  to  carry  a  stated  weight,  all  above 
to  carrj'  extra  in  the  proportion  of  sewt 
pounds  for  an  inch.  A  past-match  is  to  Id- 
sen  the  agi^  of  the  horse  in  the  articles  and 
to  nm  any  horse  of  that  age,  without  dt- 
daring  what  horse,  till  you  come  to  the 
])ost  to  start  The  horse  that  has  his  bead 
at  the  ending  post  first,  wins  the  heat  If 
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m.  rider  &11  firom  his  horse,  the  horse  inuy 
bo  ridden  in  by  a  person  that  is  sufficient 
weight,  provided  he, go  back  to  tlie  place 
where  tlie  rider  feD.  Horses  running  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  post,  and  not  tuni- 
big  back,  are  distanced ;  horses  are  dis- 
tanced, if  their  riders  cross  and  jostle, 
when  the  articles  do  not  permit  it.  When 
Ihree  horses  have  each  won  a  heat,  they 
ionly  must  start  for  a  fourth,  and  the  prei- 
erence  between  them  will  be  detennined 
kj  the  event. 

Races  of  Men.  (Sec  Man,) 
Racine,  Jean.  This  great  French 
tragic  poet,  bom  Dec.  21, 1()39,  at  Fert^- 
IGmid,  lost  his  ])arents  when  a  child,  and 
WW  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Port-Royal- 
4BB-Champ8.  (q.  v.)  llero  the  future 
jpiection  of  his  tastes  was  already  indi- 
tlttcd  in  his  love  for  the  old  Greek  dra- 
initic  poets,  among  whom  Euripides 
Ijiis  Lis  favorite.  From  Port-Royal,  Ra- 
cbe  went  to  the  college  Harcourt,  where 
ke  completed  his  studies.  His  first  pro- 
duction was  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV,  which  procured  him,  tlm>ugh 
Colbert's  mediation,  a  pension,  afterwards 
falKreased  to  2000  livres,  and  a  present  of 
loo  louis-d'ors.  From  this  tune,  he  con- 
inued  to  reside  at  Paris,  on  terms  of 
lieadship  with  Boileau,  and  devoted  en- 
ircJy  to  poetry.  His  first  tragedy — La 
nkAaSdry  ou  Its  Frkrts  EnnemU — appear- 
ed in  1664,  and,  although  much  inferior 

0  fais  later  works,  was  received  with 
favor.  In  this  piece,  he  imitated 
ille ;  in  his  later  ones,  he  followed 

1  more  independent  course.  Hls^^Uxan- 
Ihe  (1666),  tnough  not  approved  by  Cor- 
aeme,  was  received  with  almost  univer- 
■Japplause  in  Paris ;  and  his  Andromache 
[106o)  was  still  more  successful.  Through 
in  the  faults  of  the  latter  production,  tlie 
power  of  the  poet  is  perceptible;  and, 
Drom  this  time  forward,  Racine  was  gen- 
Mally  preferred  by  his  countr}'men  to 
Corneifle,  whom  they  had  previously 
looked  upon  as  inimitable.  The  cams 
wnd  harmony  of  his  versification,  imd  his 
delineations  of  tender  love,  contributed 
alainly  to  this  result.  Racine  replied  to 
ihe  tasteless  criticisms  of  marslial  Cr6qui 
■pd  the  count  d'Olone  by  an  epigram; 
iHit  he  had  a  more  difficult  struggle  to 
gif**'"  with  St.  Evremont,  who  was  a 
man  of  aMler  degantiarum  in  France  at 
Aet  time.  In  1638  appeared  Racine's 
mf$mmdy  Lu  Plmdtun,  an  imitation  of  the 
Waapa  of  Aristophanes,  which  makes  us 
wwh  that  its  author  had  done  more  in 
Aat  depaitmenL  Historical  truth  is  most 
•ecoiatdy  preserved  in  his  Bniannicua 


1670).  Berenice  (1671),  and  Btgazet 
1672),  were  the  least  successful  of  his 
pieces,  and  the  least  faithful  in  their  his- 
torical coloring.  MithridaUs  (1673^  con- 
tains single  scenes  and  situations  of  great 
merit  Phkdre  (1677),  and  Jphigenie, 
which  appeared  two  years  earlier,  are 
among  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
stage.  In  JiUudie  (1691),  which  at  first 
was  looked  upon  in  France  as  an  etitire 
failure,  Racine  displays  the  whole  com- 
pass of  his  genius.  In  1673,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  tlie  academy,  and,  several 
years  later,  was  invited  by  Louis  XIV  to 
write,  in  connexion  witli  Boileau,  a  his- 
tory of  his  reign,  and  was  named  royal 
historiographer ;  but  he  did  not  procet  d 
for  in  this  work.  After  a  mistaken  piety 
had  withdrawn  the  poet  from  the  theatre, 
he  wrote  Esther^  at  the  request  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  It  was  received  by  the 
court,  now  sunk  into  an  abject  supersti- 
tion, witli  the  greatest  applause,  having 
been  represented  bv  the  pupils  at  St.  Cyr, 
in  1689.  Racine  Iiad  hituerto  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  tlie  court ;  but,  having  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  king,  he  died  of 
chagrin,  April  22,  16iH).  The  cause  of 
his  disgrace  was  a  treatise  upon  tlie  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  in  consequence  of 
the  prodigality  of  the  «)vemment,  written 
by  the  direcuon  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non, and  which  offended  a  monarch  who 
was  accustomed  oulv  to  flattery.  An 
edition  of  his  works  by  Boisgermain  ap- 
peared in  1767,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Lenormand  in  1808.  In  forming  an 
estimate  of  Racine's  genius,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish tlio  faults  of  his  situation  from 
those  of  the  writer.  (See  France,  lAiera- 
iure  of^  division  Dramatic  Poetry.)  A  cer- 
tain stiffiie^  and  coldness ;  subjects  drawn 
from  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  and 
treated  with  the  French  gallantry  and 
polish ;  a  strict  adherence  to  rules,  which 
forbids  all  lyric  freedbm,  or  even  romantic 
coloring;  and  the  faults  which  arise  from 
these  circumstances,  instead  of  detracting 
from  Racine's  merits  tend  to  elevate  our 
opinion  of  him.  He  availed  himself,  with 
great  skill,  of  all  tlie  means  affbnied  by 
uie  narrow  field  which  was  left  open  for 
a  French  tragic  poet,  to  elevate  tlic  tone 
of  feeling  and  the  action.  His  tenderness 
in  the  delineation  of  the  passion  of  love 
is  unsurpassed,  and  none,  before  or  since, 
has  better  depicted  tlie  conflict  of  contend- 
ing passions.  In  hafmonv  of  versification 
and  grace  of  expression,  lie  is  inimitable. 
Rack.  (See  Arackj  and  Toriurt.) 
Radcliffe,  Ann,  an  eminent  novelist, 
was  bom  in  London,  ui  1764.  Her 
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maiden  name  was  Ward,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  she  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Radcliffe,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
English  Chronicle.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  first 
penonnance  was  a  romance,  entitled  the 
Castles  of  Athlen  and  Duniblaine,  and 
the  next  the  Sicilian  Romance ;  but  the 
first  of  her  works  that  attracted  much 
attention  was  the  Romance  of  the  Forest, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  which  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  a  de])artnient  of  fiction  then  rising  into 
esteem.  Her  last  work  of  this  kind  >va8 
the  Italian.  She  also  published  a  volume 
of  Travels  through  Holland  and  along  the 
Rhine,  in  l7iKi  Mrs.  Radcliffe  possessed 
the  art  of  exciting  a  high  degree  of 
interest  -n  her  narrative:  her  descriptive 
powers  were  of  a  superior  order,  es])ecial- 
ly  in  the  delineation  of  scenes  of  terror, 
and  in  those  asi>ccts  of  nature  which  sug- 
gest tender  or  melancholy  associations. 
She  died  in  London,  in  182;).  (See 
Scott's  Lives  of  the  JVovelists,) 

Radcliffe,  John,  a  celebrated  medical 
practitioner,  bom  in  1650,  at  Wakefield, 
m  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  possessed 
a  nioderate  estate,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. He  became  doctor  of  physic  in 
1682,  and  removed  to  London  in  1684. 
He  soon  acquired  great  reputation,  to 
which  his  conversational  powers  contrib- 
ed ;  for,  having  a  ready  wit  and  a  strofig 
tincture  of  pleasantry,  ho  was  a  very 
diverting  comiwmion.  In  1G8(3,  he  was 
appointed  ])hysiciaii  to  the  princess  Anno 
of  Denmark;  and,  after  the  revolution, 
he  was  often  consulted  by  king  William 
III,  whose  favor  he  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  freedom  of  8|>eech  in  which  he 
indulg(Hl  himself.  In  1()09,  the  king,  on 
his  return  from  Holland,  finding  himself 
very  unwell,  sent  for  doctor  Radcliffe, 
and  showing  him  his  ankles,  swollen  and 
(rdematous,  vvh>!e  his  Ixnly  was  much 
emaciated,  said,  "  WHiat  do  you  think  of 
thesi?  ?"  "  Why,  truly,"  replied  the  phy- 
sician, "  I  would  not  have  your  majestv's 
two  legs  for  your  thpoe  kingdoms."  ile 
wa>«  no  more  consulted  by  that  prince; 
and,  when  Anne  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
lonl  (■o(loli>hin  in  vain  endeavored  to  get 
him  n'insiated  in  his  ])Ost  of  chief  physi- 
cian, lis  he  had  given  her  offence  by  tell- 
ing her  that  her  ailments  were  nothing 
but  the  va|)ors.  But,  thouj?h  deprived  of 
office,  he  was  consulted  m  all  cases  of 
emergency,  and  received  a  large  sum  of 
secret  ser\-ice  monev  for  his  ])rescrii)tions. 
He  died  Nov.  1,  1714.  Doctor  Radclifte 
left  £40,000  to  the  university  of  Oxford 
for  the  fbundation  of  a  public  library  of 


medical  and  philosophical  acicnoe,  which 
was  erected. 

Radical  Reformers.  (See  Re/bra, 
PtarUamerUtuy.) 

Radish  {raphanus  Molivus] ;  a  weD 
known  esculent  root,  uuiveraaily  rohiftt- 
ed  in  temperate  climates,  and  in  daily  loe. 
Several  varieties  have  been  produced  by 
long  cultivation,  differing  in  the  fbnn, 
size  and  color  of  the  roots ;  either  turbi- 
nate  or  round,  sfiindlc-shaped ;  annutl  w 
biennial;  while,  red,  violet  or  blarkidi 
externally,  but  always  white  within.  The 
taste  is  more  or  leas  pungent  in  theff 
different  varieties ;  hut  they  are  good 
only  when  young,  becoming  hard,WTOdy, 
and  hollow,  wim  age.  llie  radish  re- 
quires a  deep,  loose  soil  to  attain  peHcc- 
tion,  and  it  may  lie  produced  successirrij 
throughout  the  year,  by  sowing  monthly. 
It  is  of  easy  culture,  but,  during  pxtrmr 
heats,  frequent  irrigation  is  necesaanr, 
which  renders  the  roots  more  miU  aid 
tender.  Tlie  seed  will  keep  fiveornixyarL 
The  stem  of  the  radish  is  herijaccocus,  up- 
right, two  or  three  feet  high,  and  rou^ 
with  short  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alters 
nate,  the  superior  ones  simple  and  spmK 
the  inferior  lyrate,  dividea  into  o\tl  or 
rounded  lobes,  toothed  on  the  msi^ 
with  the  terminal  lobe  much  the  Imrpeo. 
The  flowers  arc  white  or  purplish,  dispof- 
ed  in  tcnninai  racemes.  The  pods  aif 
cylindrical,  acuminated  with  the  style, 
indehiscent,  and  swelling  into  knots,  and 
contain  rounded  seeds.  Thew  seeds  ap 
oleaginous,  and  in  one  varietv,  laii^ly  in- 
troduced from  China,  the  oil  is  extritud 
and  used  for  culinar}'  piiqios^^s.  Ktd- 
ishes  are  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant,  hii 
are  little  employed  in  medirine.  The 
j)lant  was  originally  brought  from  Cliini 
and  Persia,  but  has  been  cithi^-aicd  in 
Europe  from  time  immemorial.— Tbf 
wild  radish,  or  charlock  {R-raphanishvny 
is  u  troublesome  wee<l  in  grain-fioM'  in 
the  IJ.  States,  as  well  as  in  Enro|>f,iK 
native  country.   The  flowt^rs  arp  yvWo^- 

Radius,  in  geometri*.    (See  Di'amUr.) 

Raffaeli^o.    (See  'RaphatL) 

Raffle  ;  a  game  of  chance,  in  whiHi 
several  persons  <le])osit  each  fmit  of  4» 
value  of  a  thing  for  the  chance  of  jjaiiUBf 
it.   The  wiimer  takes  the  whole. 

Raffles,  sir  Thomas  Stamfbrd.  the  mi 
of  a  captain  in  the  West  India  trade, 
Iwni  at  sea,  off  Jamaica,  in  17i?l.  H» 
father  placed  him  for  education  at  Ilim- 
mersmith,  where  he  remarnf*d  till  he  w« 
ap{>ointed  to  a  clericship  in  the  InHii 
house.  In  1805,  the  secretary  tn  tbf 
board  procured  him  the  situation  of  a*- 
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■ecrctaiy  to  the  new  government  of  timber,  which,  standing  by  pairs  on  the 
of  Wales's  island,  and  he  was  soon  raising  piece,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
ppointed  Malay  translator  to  tlie  and  form  the  roof  of  a  building, 
ment  In  1810,  his  reputation  Ragotski,  Francis,  second  of  tlie  name, 
ed  him  the  appointment  of  agent  prince  of  Transylvania,  was  lM>m  in  1076. 
governor-general  with  the  Malay  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  care- 
and,  the  following  year,  on  tlie  re-  fully  watched  by  the  house  of  Austria ; 
1  of  Java,  he  was  nominated  lieu-  but  he  secretlv  entered  into  a  negotiation 
governor  of  tlie  island.  In  this  with  Louis  }(iy,  which  being  betrayed, 
y  he  continued  till  1816,  when  he  he  was  found  gdilty  of  high  treason.  Hav- 
sd  to  England,  with  an  extensive  in^  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  re- 
ou  of  the  productions,  costume,  ceived  assurances  of  succor  from  France, 
f  the  Eastern  archipelago.  The  he  entered  Hungary,  and  published  a  man- 
illowing,  appeared  his  Histoid  of  ifesto,  urging  the  people  to  free  themselves 
new  edition  18^0).  In  1817,  he  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Austritins.  Ue 
)minated  to  the  residency  of  Ben-  was  joined  by  a  great  number,  and  storm- 
in  Sumatra,  with  the  honor  of  ed  some  fortresses,  taking  a  severe  re- 
iiood,  and  the  licutenant-^ovemor-  venge  upon  the  iinperiiJists,  who  bad 
f  Fort  Marlborough.  Ilere  he  given  no  quarter  to  the  Hungarian  insur- 
ed many  disgracetul  abuses.   In  gents.   In  1704,  he  was  proclaimed  prince 


ion,  consisting  of  a  college  for  the  ry.  He  soon,  Iiowever,  felt  the  difficulty 
agement  of  Anglo-Chinese  litera-  of  opposing  the  arms  and  policy  of  a 
In  the  following  year,  he  embark-  powerful  sovereign,  especially  as  Louis 
Europe ;  but,  a  fire  breaking  out  could  not  rander  him  much  assistance, 
ship,  the  vessel  was  destroyed  at  He  also  found  a  rival  in  his  friend  and  as- 
d  crew  and  passengere  savmg  theu-  sociate,  count  Bercheni ;  and,  in  conse- 
ith  difficulty  in  the  boats,  and  re-  queuce  of  a  severe  check,  his  troops  be- 
r  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  gan  to  desert  In  1711,  a  treaty  was  con- 
ifteen  miles  from  Bencoolen,  after  eluded  between  the  Hungarian  states  and 
1^  a  night  on  the  ocean.  He  em-  tlie  emperor,  to  which  he  refused  to  ac- 
i  again  for  London  in  the  same  cede,  though  the  first  article  secured  bis 
od  died  in  1826.  In  1830,  appeared  life  and  property,  with  the  title  of  prince 
loir  of  his  Life  by  his  Widow  (4to.).  qf  Traxigylvania,  Deeply  wounded  at 
FLE8IA.  This  gigantic  flower  was  this  defeat  of  bis  patriotic  wishes,  he  with- 
ered not  many  years  since  in  the  drew  into  Turkey,  where  he  died  in  1735. 
r  of  Sumatra.  It  is  very  rare  there.  He  wrote  Memoini  of  his  Life,  published 
parasitical,  growmg  on  the  cimus  in  the  RhoLtdions  dt  Hongrie  (Hague, 
ifidtus.  The  whole  plant  seems  to  1739).  There  is  also  a  work,  but  of 
of  little  else  beyond  the  flower  and  doubtful  authenuciiy,  entitled  Ttstamad 
It  is  dicBcious,  and  the  female  flow-  Politique  et  Moral  du  Prince  RagotskL 
I  unknown.  The  calyx,  or  corolla.  Rags.  The  value  of  the  rags  imported 
»  of  a  venu-icose  lube,  crowned  into  the  U.  States  in  the  year  ending  SepL 
I  ring,  and  divided  at  the  summit  30, 1830,  was  $77 fi6l.  (See  Paper.) 
ve  .^qual  lobes.  The  stamens  are  Ragusa  ;  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
umerous.  The  stem,  which  hanlly  name  in  Dalmatia  (q.  v.),  lying  on  the  Adri- 
bove  the  root,  is  fleshy,  and  cover-  ntic, in  lat.42P3(y  N. ;  Ion.  18*^  11'  E.;  pop- 
th  veiy  large,  obtuse,  unbricated  ulation  6500.  It  was  ibrmerly  a  republic, 
.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  flower  is  with  a  territory  of  500  square  miles,  and 
feet,  and  some  parts  of  the  calyx  or  60,000  inhabitants,  which  was  founded  in 
i  arc  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  ()56.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was 
ess.  No  other  flower  in  the  vege-  from  ,1427  to  1440,  and  it  preserved  its 
vorid  at  all  approaches  these  dinien-  lilierty  bv  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the 
The  A.  Aor^/Jn  is  a  second  species  Porte.  In  1806,  altiiough  the  republic 
genus,  with  a  much  smaller  flower,  observed  the  strictest  neutrality,  it  was 
^;  a  sort  of  float,  formed  by  a  taken  fiosscssiou  of  by  the  French,  and,  in 
)f  planks  or  pieces  of  timber  fasten-  1811,  was  incorporated  with  the  govem- 
etbcr  side  by  side,  so  as  to  be  con-  ment  of  Illyria.  In  1814,  it  was  occupied 
down  rivers,  across  haibors,  &c.,  by  AnstJ'inn  troops.  Na|ioleon  conferred 
comniodiously  than  if  they  were  the  title  of  duke  of  Ragusa**  on  marshal 
10.  Marmoiit.  (q.  T.) 
'TXM,  in  building,  are  pieces  of      Raousa,  Dokx  or.  (See  jlfarmonl.) 


le  laid  the  foundation  of  a  literary 
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Raik.   (See  Caliph,  vol.  ii,  p.  41  J.) 

Raikes,  Robert,  a  printer  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1735. 
His  lather  was  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester 
Journal,  and  the  son  succeeded  him  in 
the  printing  business ;  and,  having  realized 
a  g(x>d  property,  he  einjiloyed  it  with  his 
pen  and  his  influence  in  relieving  such  ob- 
jects as  stood  in  need  of  his  benevolent 
assistance.  Ho  is.  Iiowever,  best  known 
for  his  institution  of  Sunday  schools, 
which  lie  planned,  conjointly  with  the 
reverend  Mr.  Stock,  in  1781.  Mr.  Raikes 
died  at  Gloucester  in  1811. 

Rail-Wats.  The  most  perfect  of  the 
Roman  roads,  as  the  Appian  way,  which 
is  a  continued  plane  surface  formed  by 
blocks  of  stone  closely  fitted  together,  was 
a  near  approach  to  the  modem  rail-road  ; 
but  the  plans  of  the  two  species  of  road 
are  veiy  different  The  first  rail- ways, 
formed  on  the  plan  of  making  a  distinct 
Burikce  and  track  for  the  wheels,  seem  to 
have  been  constructed  near  Newcastle,  u li- 
on the  river  Tyne,  in  England.  In  Roger 
North's  Life  of*^ Lord  Keeper  North,  he  says, 
that  at  this  place  (in  1G7G)  the  coals  were 
conveyed  from  the  mines  to  the  banks  of 
the  river, "  by  layiuff  rails  of  timber  exactly 
straight  and  parallel  ;  and  bulky  carts 
were  made  with  four  rollers  fitting  those 
raik),  whereby  the  carriage  was  made  so 
easy  that  one  hoi-se  would  dniw  four  or 
five  chaldrons  of  coal."  One  hundred 
years  aflcrwords,  viz.  al)out  1776,  Mr. 
Curr  constructed  an  iron  ruil-road  at  the 
Sheffield  colliery.  The  rails  were  suj)- 
ported  by  wootlen  sleepers,  to  which  tliey 
were  nailed.  In  17J>7,  Mr.  liarns  adopted 
stone  supports  in  a  mil-road  leading  from 
the  Lawson  main  colliery  to  the  Tyne, 
near  to  Newcastle  ;  and,  in  1800,  Mr. 
Outram  made  use  of  them  in  a  mil-i-oad 
at  Little  Eaton,  in  Derbyshire.  Tweuty- 
five  years  afterwards,  this  species  of  road 
was  successfully  ailopted  on  a  })ublic 
thoroughfare  for  the  trans[K)rtation  of  mer- 
chandise uiid  passengers,  viz.  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  rail-road,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1825,  and  was  the  first  on  which 
this  cxi>eriment  was  made  with  success. 
From  that  time,  acconlingly,  a  new  era 
commenced  in  the  history  of  inland  trans- 
portation. 

Route,  The  first  inquiry  presenting  it- 
self in  respect  to  a  mil-road  between  two 
points,  relates  to  the  choice  of  a  route, 
where  the  nature  of  the  territory  permits 
of  any  such  choice.  In  making  this  elec- 
tion, the  com]»arative  distances,  the  amount 
of  intermediate  tmnsportation  to  be  ac- 
commodated, tlie  character  of  the  soil  as 


to  offordinff  a  cood  foundation,  the  ezo- 
vations  and  enioankmentii  necMaiy  to  br 
made  in  order  to  bring  the  road  within  a 
certidn  scale  of  inclination,  and  the  diffi- 
culty or  facility  of  obtaining  suitable  n»> 
terials  for  the  constructioii  of  the  road,  are 
all  to  be  taken  into  conaideration.  Time 
investi^tions  and  comparisons  cannot  be 
too  rigidly  and  minutely  made ;  and  it  btf 
been  suggested  by  experienced  cnginecn, 
that,  in  some  of  the  roads  of  this  descrip- 
tion constructed  in  the  U.  States,  gRit 
mistakes  will  be  found  to  have  been  made 
in  this  respect,  in  consequence  of  loa 
great  precipitancy  in  fixing  on  a  route. 

Grading,  The  scale  of  iDclinaikm  Is 
which  the  road  is  to  be  reduced,  is  Dece»> 
sarily  taken  into  consideration  in  fiiiog 
upon  a  general  route ;  but  still  a  choice 
often  presents  itself  in  parts  of  such  route, 
between  the  expense  in  reducing  tlie  laie 
of  inclination  by  excavations  and  embank- 
ments, and  tlie  saving  of  expense  bj 
taking  a  more  circuitous  route.  Auodwr 
question  also  presents  itself^  iiamelj, 
whether  to  reduce  an  accliviU',  or  to  wr- 
mount  it ;  and  tlie  manner  of  overcomiof 
it  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  at  the  same  time ; 
for,  the  surface  of  the  ground  liaving  bees 
examined  and  the  route  determine^  oo  a 
general  scale  of  inclination,  witJiin  wbKh 
the  ordinary  power  used  for  transportslXNi 
is  to  be  applied,  the  whole  line  is  eitlier  to 
be  brought  within  this  scale,  or,  if  aii  in- 
clinatioii  exceeding  it  is  admitted,  it  is  (o 
\ye  overcome  by  the  use  of  an  extra  jiower. 
In  such  case,  if  the  cxtraorrlinar)'  ex])eiiae 
of  reducing  the  inclination  is  not  so  grcai 
that  the  interest  upon  this  jMirtof  the  urip- 
nal  outlay  would  exceed  the  additional  ei- 
pense  of  the  use  of  an  extra  {lower  b 
overcome  an  inclined  plane,  it  will  bei 
decisive  reason  in  favor  of  reduciog  tbe 
inclination.  The  amount  of  transportt- 
tion  to  l)e  accommodated  will  deterniior, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  expense  of  tlieeiitn 
flower  re(]ui8ite  to  overcome  a  given  ia* 
clined  plane.  Another  circumstance  » 
be  considered  is,  whether  the  extra  po*w 
to  l>e  used  is  that  of  horses,  or  steam,  or 
water ;  for  the  two  former  are  com|a»- 
tively  more  expensive  for  a  small  ilaa 
for  a  large  amount  of  transportation,  onio^ 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  thein ;  but  the 
ditfLTcncc  is  not  so  great  where  a  w«w 
power  can  be  used.  In  some  cases,  it 
may  be  lietter  to  make  deflections  in  the 
rond,  than  to  reduce  inclinations,  or  to  u« 
cxtm  |)ower.  This  will  de|)en«l  on  il* 
kind  of  trans|>onution  and  the  ini|)oriance 
of  celerity  ;  for  if  the  object  is  mainly  the 
transportation  of  increased  weight  by  the 
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»wer,  without  regard  to  the  time, 
iation  from  a  direct  course  is  less 
lable.  But  upon  lines  of  public 
sspatch  is  of  great  im|)ortance. 

Supporis.  In  tlie  recently  con- 
rail-roads  in  England,  the  iron 
}  in  general  supported  hy  iron 
r  props,  at  a  distance  of"^  about 
et  from  each  other;  in  most  of 
[herto  constructed  in  the  U.  States, 
s  supported  by  a  continued  line 
or  stone.  Where  the  rails  rest  on 
f  wood,  the  track  must  be  com- 
ly  imperfect,  since  the  wood  will 
the  weight  of  the  load  transporteii, 
lighdy  compressed  as  the  a.  heels 

15  offering  u  continual  resistance. 
Aiccessive  parts  of  the  track  are 
by  layinff  iron  rails  upon  pine, 
I  stone,  the  difference  of  power 
y  to  move  the  same  load  on  the 

parts,  will  be  evident  in  the  dif- 
^^rees  of  exertion  made  by  the 
vnere  this  power  is  used.  Ac- 
y,  if  a  sofl  species  of  wood  is  used 
urt  the  iron  rail,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tnterpose  a  line  of  oak  or  other 
od.  A  rail  continuously  supported 
B  of  stone  will  not  yield  to  the 
if  the  load ;  and  where  the  roil  is 
id  at  successive  points  by  chairs, 
ways  intended  to  be  of  such 
,  that  it  will  not  be  sensibly  bent 
iveight  The  plan  of  supporting 
8  has  been  veiy  thoroughly  tried 
ind,  and  so  much  improved,  that 
erfect  track  may  be  now  (1832J 
in  this  way.  Continued  lines  or 
vr  other  durable  stone,  are  now  in 
a  number  of  rail-roads  in  the  U. 
lut  cannot,  as  yet,  be  considered  to 
orouf  hly  tested,  though  the  results 
zpenments  are  thus  far  very  fa- 
It  was  apprehended,  at  first,  that 
>D  of  the  wheel  would  draw  or 
le  iron  plate ;  but  it  has  been  found 
nence,  that  this  effect  is  not  pro- 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
lis  kind  of  track,  was  in  the  fasten- 

16  rail  to  the  stone,  the  nails  used 
purpose  being  liable  to  be  loosened 
or  by  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tile iron  rail.  This  defect  has, 
r,  been  partially  remedied  by 
oval  holes  in  the  rails  for  the  fas- 
tbus  allowing  a  littie  longitudinal 
of  the  rail  witiiout  injury  to  the 

A  question  was  heretofore 
whether  cast  iron  or  malleable  was 
;  material  for  Uie  rail.  Cast  iron 
not  to  easily  bend,  and  the  same 
)f  icon  ii  ftlfo  much  cheaper.  But 


they  are  more  subject  no  be  broken  bv 
sudden  jara  and  blows,  and  a  much 
greater  weight  must  be  used  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  strength.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed,  that  the  action  of  Uie 
wheels  on  rails  of  malleable  iron  would 
cause  them  to  exfoliate  in  thin  lamin«B,and 
diat  thus  they  might  he  subject  to  greater 
waste  than  those  of  cast  iron.  But  this 
has  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  It  has  also 
been  further  proved,  that  if  a  bar  of  iron 
be  cut  into  two  equal  pieces,  and  one  of 
tiiem  be  laid  on  a  rail-road,  and  used  for  a 
track,  and  the  other  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and^exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mnsphere,  and  not  used  at  all,  the  latter 
will  waste  and  lose  weight  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  former.  The  loss  of 
malleable  iron  rails  by  use,  is  less  than 
that  of  cast  iron  ones.  Mr.  Wood  states 
the  fallowing  comparison  of  the  two: 
Malleable  iron  rails,  15  feet  long,  were  used 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  rail- way ; 
over  which  locomotive  engines  passed, 
weighing  from  8  to  11  tons,  and  wagons 
with  their  loads  weighing  four  tons: 
80,000  tons  passed  over  the  rails  in  one 
year,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gines and  wagons.  A  rail  15  feet  in  length, 
weighing  ISGil  pounds,  lost  in  the  year 
eight  ounces,  or  part  of  its  weight ; 
and  the  loss  was  the  same  in  a  similar 
rail  over  which  only  empty  wagons  passed. 
A  cast  iron  roil  four  feet  long,  weighing  63 
pounds,  over  which  wagons  passe<^  weigh- 
mg  four  tons  each  when  loaded,  and  on 
which  the  same  number  of  tons,  besides 
die  wagons,  was  transported  in  a  year, 
lost  eight  ounces,  being  t^t 
the  whole  weight  of  the  roil,  or  more 
than  twice  as  great  a  proportion  as  the 
former.  The  inclination  of  opinion  is,  ac- 
cordingly, from  these  circumstances,  very 
strong  m  favor  of  the  use  of  malleable  iron 
rails.  Plate  rails  were  first  used,  which 
presented  a  flat  surface  to  the  wheel ;  but 
what  are  denominated  edge  rails  have 
since  come  into  use,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Wood,  are  preferable,  on  account  of 
their  presenting  less  resistance  to  the 
wheel,  and  being  less  subject  to  injury 
and  destniction  by  use.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  edge  rail  has  a  slignt  trans- 
verse curve,  so  as  to  be  highest  in  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  track,  and  to  fidl  off  by 
degrees  towards  each  side  of  the  rail,  dius 
presentinff  no  angle.  Where  the  iron  rail  is 
supported  bv  chairs  at  distances  of  three, 
or  three  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other, 
the  rail  will  evidently  require  to  be  of 
greater  sdnenffth  in  the  centre  between  th^ 
supporti,  if  It  be  proposed  to  form  the 
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rail  so  that  it  shall  be  able  to  bear  the 
same  weight  in  every  part ;  and  it  would 
evidently  be  a  waste  of  material  to  form 
it  upon  any  otlier  plan.  The  rail  ought,  al- 
so, to  l)e  stronger  at  the  same  point,  in  order 
to  resist  any  lateral  pressure,  as  the  cars, 
in  moving  over  the  road,  will  necessarily  be 
sometimes  propelled  against  one  or  tlie  oth- 
er side  of  the  road ;  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  Rtrengtlien  tlie  central  jMut  of  the 
rail  laterally,  to  prevent  its  being  broken 
or  bent  by  such  lateral  pressure.  The 
rails  are  accordingly  fonned  upon  this 
principle,  the  size  and  weight  of  iron 
increasing  from  each  support  towards 
the  centre.  In  the  tram  rail-ways,  plate 
rails  are  used,  witli  a  perpendicular 
plate,  or  rim,  at  the  outsicie  edge  of  the 
rail,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  to 
conliue  the  wheels  ui>on  the  rail-road. 
]3ut  this  mode  of  keeping  the  carriage 
upon  the  road  is  not  necessary  ;  for, 
whether  the  rail  be  of  the  plate  or  of  the 
edge  fonn,  the  wheels  of  the  carriages 
may  l)e  confined  to  tlio  road  equally  well 
by  a  flaiiffc,  or  projection  at  the  penphciy 
of  die  wheel,  on  the  side  next  tne  centre 
of  tlic  road.  In  the  mode  of  joinuig  tlio 
rails,  very  important  improvements  have 
been  made  since  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads into  more  gcnend  {m\  The  rails 
wen*,  at  first,  only  al)oiit  three  or  three 
and  a  half  fm  in  length,  and  fastened  in 
tln^  rliairs  hy  a  pin  ninning  horizontally 
tliroiiu:li  cuoli  i.'mi  of  the  mil,  there  being 
two  lioles  in  earh  chair  for  the  admission 
of  two  p'ms  for  this  purpose,  one  for  the 
c?nd  of  each  mil,  so  that  the  fiistcninp!* 
were  distinct.  Tlie  consequence  wjus, 
that  if  the  chair  did  not  stiuid  iipnn  a 
perfectly  finri  foundation,  but  U|H)ii  one 
that  yielded  on  one  side,  so  that  llie  chair 
leaned  ui  the  line  of  the  road,  one  of  the 
pins,  and  consequently  the  end  of  the 
mil  fastened  by  it,  would  he  d<  pr»'ss<*d 
l>el()W  the  other,  thus  making  u  sudden 
hn*ak  in  the  surface  of  the  tmck,  which 
would  caiis<^  a  jolt  a**  the  wheel  pa«*ed 
over  it,  to  the  uijurj'  of  l)oth  the  n>ad  and 
the  carriages,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
ptissengers.  Mr.  Wo<k1  says  this  defect 
was  verj"  fn?queiit  on  rail-roads  construct- 
ed u))on  this  phui.  It  has  been  remedied 
by  making  the  rails  join  hy  lapping  with 
what  is  called  the  half-lap,  and  fastciung 
the  ends  of  both  rails  by  one  pin ;  so  that, 
although  a  chair  shoiikl  lean  in  the  line 
of  the  road,  or  be  a  little  depressed  below 
the  others,  still  tlie  two  mils  would  ])re- 
w^nt  a  smooth  surface  at  tlieir  junction. 
The  injury  and  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  tlie  imperfections  of  the  junctions  of 


the  rails  were  still  furtlfer  remedied  If 
making  the  rails  twelve  or  fifteen  feel  ii 
length,  supported  at  short  distances  wl» 
fore,  the  ionn  and  dimensions  of  each 
part  of  the  rail  between  any  two  support 
being  constructed  as  already  descrioed; 
by  which  means  the  number  of  uinctinBi 
was  reduced  to  one  fourth  or  fifth  of  their 
fbnner  number.  This  was  a  very  pm 
step  in  the  unproveraent  of  this'speeiff 
of  road.  An  improvement,  of  great  util- 
ity, has  also  been  nuide  in  tlic  mode  of 
listening  the  rails,  by.  dispenising  with  (far 
use  of  pins,  which  were  liable  to  wod 
loose.  There  are  various  fbmw  of  roi- 
Btnicting  the  rails  and  cliairs  fur  this  p«- 
pose,  but  they  all  agree  in  principle.  One 
mode  is  by  making  a  depression  in  tbe 
chair  on  one  side  of  the  rail,  into  which 
a  projection  from  its  lower  side  preriedf 
fits.  If  the  rail  is  held  close  upon  tfaM 
side,  it  is  thereby  fixed  to  the  rhn', 
and  can  be  moved  only  iivith  the  diairii- 
self;  and  it  is  so  held  by  driving  a  kjA 
or  wedge  alone  the  opi>osite  side  of  ifl 
rail,  between  the  rail  and  the  side  of  ill 
chau-  projecting  upon  tlie  side  of  tbe  w 

Chairs.  Fastenings,  In  describng 
the  rails,  the  supports  or  chairs  have  htm 
partly  described.  They  are  of  iron,  with 
a  broad,  fiat  base,  supported  upon  bkwb 
of  stone,  into  whidi  noles  are  drilled,  and 
fille<l  with  wooden  plugsi.  Tbe  chainire 
tastened  to  the  stone  blocks  by  nails  dnvn 
uito  tlicse  phigs.  This  stone' block  should 
rest  firmly  upon  its  base,  and  not  be  hakk 
to  change  ot  position  by  frost  or  any  other 
cause ;  and,  accorduiffly,  great  care  htf 
been  taken  to  make  these  sup|K)rt«  finn. 

T^trti'OtUs.  If  all  the  wagons  upon  t 
rail-roafl,  whether  for  the  transpoitatm 
of  i«u«i*cngt»r8  or  merchandise,  were  t» 
travel  at  tiie  same  time,  and  nt  the  suoe 
pjKM'd,  two  sets  of  tracks  would  I*  jui- 
cient  to  accommodate  the  wiiole,  as  ibat 
would  Ik?  no  necewiiv  of  their  nmiinfotf 
to  pass  each  other.  Axil  in  the  truis}mi- 
tion  of  passengers,  greater  8|ieed  is  derin- 
ble  than  in  the  transportation  of  nicirhtft- 
dise ;  for  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, whetlier  by  horse  power  or  rttto 
power,  can  Ik?  done  more  econoniiciBT. 
and  with  less  hijur}'  to  tlie  road,  at  a  io* 
than  a  very  high  rate  of  s|M>ed.  It  a 
therefore,  a  very  considerable  object  is 
rail-roads  ui>on  lines  of  public  tri^^  v 
allow  wagons  to  pass  others  travelling  ■ 
the  same  direction.  Provision  muA 
made,  accord'mgly,  for  niniing  out  Tto 
pro\'ision  is  particularly  necetssnn*  in  csf 
of  a  road  with  a  single  set  of  tnidcs  <^ 
which  the  carriages  must  meeL  Tbeff  Ik 
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lUts  are  made  by  means  of  amovable 
itch  rail  at  the  angle  where  thetum- 
Bck  branches  from  the  main  one. 
rail  is  two  or  three  feet,  more  or 
1  length,  and  one  end  may  be  moved 
hat  angle,  and  laid  so  as  to  form  a 
if  the  main  track,  or  the  turn-out 
The  switch  rail  is  usually  moved 
)  hand,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  that 
tm  which  the  wagon  is  to  move. 
riages.  Whuls.  The  bodies  of  the 
IS  will,  obviously,  require  to  be  con- 
3d  with  reference  to  the  kind  of 
ortation.  The  princi{>al  considera- 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
relates  to  their  bearings  on  the 
od  the  rim  of  the  wheel  The  rule 
by  Mr.  Wood,  as  to  the  bearing  on 
de,  is,  that  in  order  to  produce  the 
frictioQ,  the  breadth  of  the  bearing 
I  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  tlie 
t  the  place  of  bearing.  This  diam- 
mst  be  determined  by  the  wei^t  to 
ned;  and  the  breadth  of  the  hear- 
ill  accordingly  vary  witli  it.  The 
km  to  the  plate  rail,  as  already  stat- 
t)iat  the  breadth  of  tlie  beanng  of 
n  of  the  wheel  upon  such  a  rail, 
I  an  unnecessary  additional  friction ; 
e  reostance  to  the  wheel  is  increas- 
coDsequenoe  of  the  greater  liability 
b  a  rail  to  collect  dust  and  other  im- 
BDts  upon  its  surface.  The  edge 
preferable,  in  these  respects ;  but, 
t,  these  rails  were  liable  to  one  dif- 
,  in  consequence  of  their  wearing 
i8  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  so  that 
iction  was  continually  increasing, 

0  wheel  soon  became  unfit  for  use. 
nedy  this  defect,  the  rims  were  case- 
led,  or  chilled,  bv  rolling  them, 

hot,  against  a  cold  iron  cylinder. 
|0  so  case-hardened  are  found  to  be 
t  to  very  httle  wear.  It  was,  at  first, 
)d  to  the  use  of  iron  wheels,  tliat 
ffould  not  take  sufficiently  strong 
f  the  raUs  to  draw  any  considerable 
Aerthem,  and  tliat  mercfbre  they 

not  answer  *for  the  use  of  locomo- 
Bguies.  Where  horses  are  the  mo- 
owcr,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  horse"* 

the  car  to  which  he  is  attached,  the 

festened  to  it  must  follow,  it  being 
ectjon  that  either  the  wheels  of  tlie 

Lto  which  the  horse  is  harnessed, 
le  of  the  train  following,  do  not 
lold  of  the  rails,  but,  on  the  contra- 

1  leas  hold  they  take,  the  more  easy 
be  to  move  the  train.  But  where 
iniage  is  impelled  fo^-word  bv  the 
I  of  toe  engine  in  turning  tlie  wheels, 
dbe  feUowing  train  of  wagons  is 
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drawn  by  the  en^e  car,  if  the  resistanca 
by  gravhy  and  fnction  is  ereater  than  tha 
force  wiu  which  the  wheels  adhere  to 
the  rails,  the  engine  will  only  revolve  the 
wheels  to  which  it  is  geared,  which 
would  turn  upon  the  rails,  and  the  car  and 
whole  train  remain  stationary.  To  pre- 
vent this,  different  contrivances  were  here- 
tofore resorted  to,  one  of  which  was  to  let 
teeth  project  from  the  sides  of  the  wheels 
to  interlock  with  rock-work  on  the  side 
of  the  rail.  It  has,  however,  been  found, 
in  practice,  that,  for  the  ordinary  inclina- 
tions of  rail-roads,  to  the  extent  of  about 
thirty  feet  per  mile,  the  wheels  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  move  a  train  of  wafons 
by  their  mere  adhesion  to  the  rails.  The 
inclination  which  can  be  so  overcome 
must  evidently  depend  on  the  kind  of  sur- 
faces of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  tad  the 
rail,  the  weight  bearing  upon  the  wheels, 
the  weight  to  be  moved,  and  the  resist- 
ance from  the  friction  of  the  trun  of 
wagons ;  so  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  giv- 
en mat  shall  be  appliealde  to  roads  and 
wheels  of  different  materials  and  con- 
frtruction.  One  of  the  first  expedients  for 
increasing  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels 
to  the  rails,  without  incurring  any  con- 
siderable loss  by  additional  weight  or  fric- 
tion, was  to  gear  the  four  wheels  of  the  en- 
gine car  together,  so  as  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fiiction  of  all  of  them  upon 
the  rails ;  for,  if  the  piston  of  the  engine 
is  connected  by  gearing  only  with  the 
wheels  of  one  ax^  a  resistance  in  the 
other  wheels  of  the  engin^  and  by  the 
whole  train,  onlv  equal  to  the  firiction  of 
those  two  wheels,  can  be  overcome.  By 
gearing  the  piston  of  the  engine  with  the 
four  wheels,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain 
passing  round  the  two  axles  upon  two 
cog-wheels,  or  by  otherwise  gearing  the 
four  3vheels  together  or  to  the  piston,  the 
hold  of  tlie  wheels  on  the  rails  is  doubled. 
For  the  same  purpose,  an  additional  set 
of  wheels,  making  six  in  the  Whole,  for  the 
engine  car,  is  sometimes  added;  but  such  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  sets  of  wheels 
is  evidently  attended  with  disadvantages 
on  the  score  of  expense,  complication  of 
structure,  weight  to  be  moved, -and  firic- 
tion of  parts  to  be  overcome.  The  ad- 
vantage proposed  by  adding  another  set 
of  wheels  is,  tliat  a  pcater  wei^t  mav  be 
carried  by  the  engine  car,  thus  making 
a  greater  adhesion  to  the  rails  by  the 
wheels  geared  together,  without  throwing 
80  great  a  weight  upon  any  of  the  wheels 
as  to  injure  tlie  road.  But  resort  is  rarely 
had  to  tliis  expedient  An  improvement, 
having  the  same  object,  and  attended  by 
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no  I068  from  addition  of  weight  or  friction, 
is  a  contrivance  for  securing  the  adhesion 
of  all  the  wheels  to  the  rails ;  for  it  will  be 
obvious  that,  if  the  two  axles  of  the  two 
sets  of  wheels  are  fastened  to  a  strong  un- 
yielding car  frame,  the  car  will  rest  upon 
three  wheels,  whenever  the  surface  of  the 
road  does  not  precisely  correspond  in  rel- 
ative altitude  to  the  lower  points  in  the 
rims  of  the  wheels ;  that  is,  if  the  sur- 
faces of  the  rails  are  precisely  in  the  same 
plane,  and  the^bearing  surfaces  of  the  rims 
of  the  wheels  are  also  precisely  in  the  same 
plane,  all  the  wheels  will  rest  upon  and 
take  hold  of  the  roils,  whether  the  axles 
are  fastened  to  an  unyielding  frame  or  not 
But  no  road  or  carriage  can  be  so  perfectly 
constructed,  that  the  surfaces  of  the  rails 
and  bearings  of  tlie  wheels  can  always 
exactly  eorresfiond.  Mr.  Knight,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, says,  hi  his  report  of  October,  1831, 
that  the  whole  weight  of  a  wagon,  with 
an  unyielding  frame,  will  frequently  be 
supported  on  two  only  of  the  four  wheels, 
tlius  making  a  load  bear  twice  as  much 
upon  one  part  of  the  rail,  as  it  would  do 
if^  its  weight  were  equally  supported  hy 
the  four  wheels.  To  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty, the  whole  weight  carried  upon  the 
axles  is  supported  by  springs,  or  some  in- 
terposed elastic  power,  that  of  the  con- 
densed steam  being  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  purpose  in  some  cars,  whereby 
each  wheel  is  pressed  upon  the  mil,  though 
the  relative  surfaces  on  which  tlie  wheels 
may  bear,  on  different  places  in  the  road, 
may  vary.  Mr.  Knight,  in  the  same  re- 
port, makes  a  suggestion  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  the  construction  of  wagons,. us 
well  OS  engine  cars.  He  proposes  that  in  all 
cases  the  weight  should  be  supported  on 
spring  not  only  for  the  {purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  weight  equally,  but  also  to 
prevent  shocks  and  jars,  whereby  both  the 
road  and  eurriuges  are  injured.  Another 
ex(>e(lient  to  secure  a  sutiicient  adhesion 
of  the  wheels  to  the  surfaces  of  the  mils, 
is  to  use  vvhrels  for  the  engine  car  that 
are  not  case-hardened. 

The  experiments  stated  by  Mr.  Trcd- 
goltl  and  Mr.  Wood  show  a  very  great 
advantage  in  the  us(*  of  large  wheels.  Mr. 
Wood  states  that  tin?  motive  iiower  re- 
quiml  to  overcome  the  Siune  frietion  of 
rubbiiifr'  parts  of  th(;  ear  and  engine,  in 
case  of  wheels  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  less 
by  one  fourth  than  in  case  of  those  three 
feet  in  diauietrr.  But  there  is  some  Hmit 
to  the  extent  of  this  advantJige  ;  lor  an  in- 
cnvL^Mj  of  tlie  diain»'ter  of  the  wheel  adds 
to  the  weight,  and  the  expense  of  cou- 


BtnictioD,  so  that  wheeb  of  not  more  ibm 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  are  ordiin- 
rily  used,  and  a  great  part  of  those  in  ur 
are' not  aibove  two  and  a  half  feet.  Some 
of  the  locomotiTes  used  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail-roed  have  sets  of 
wheels  of  different  sizesi,  the  diameter  of 
one  being  nesriy  double  that  of  the  other. 
The  state  of  the  rail  will  have  some  efied 
upon  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels,  which  ii 
least  when  the  rails  are  slightly  weL  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Booth,  on  the  Litw- 
pool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  prove  (Im 
in  the  most  unfavorable  state  of  the  fuIi, 
the  adhesion  of  wheels  of  malleable  inn 
upon  raite  of  the  same  material,  is  equtl  10 
one  twentieth  of  the  weight  upon  tlieoi. 
The  locomotives  vary  in  weight,  from 
three  or  four  to  ten  or  eleven  tons.  A  lo- 
comotive, with  its  apparatus  and  append- 
ages weighing  four  and  a  half  tons,  iril 
adhere  to  tlie  nils  with  sufficient  fbice  to 
draw  thirty  tons  weight  on  a  level  rosd,tf 
the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  aod 
seven  tons  up  an  ascent  of  one  io  ninei;- 
six,  or  fifly-five  feet  in  a  mile;  at  a 
slower  rate,  it  will  draw  a  greater  weigliL 
The  slower  the  rate  of  traveling  a,  the 
greater  is  the  weight  that  may  be  wp- 
ported  by  the  same  wheel,  without  injui; 
to  the  road  from  shocks,  though  the 
weight  must  of  course  be  limits]  1^  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  rails,  whether  the 
rate  of  motion  be  quick  or  slow. 

Curvatures  in  the  Road,  The  cun-atuna 
of  the  rail-road  ])resent  some  obstructiooa, 
since,  tlie  axles  of  the  car  and  wagorai  be- 
ing usually  fixed  firmly  to  the  frames,  ef- 
ery  bend  of  the  tracks  must  evi«lentir 
cause  some  lateral  rubbing,  or  presNinf  ti* 
the  wheels  u|>on  the  railtfi,  which  will 
casion  an  incn>ase<l  friction.  If  the  whi^b 
are  fixed  to  the  axles,  so  that  both  mitft 
revolve  together,  according  to  the  niinif 
of  construction  hitherto  most  w^isll} 
adopted,  in  passing  a  curve,  tlie  whet  l  iht' 
moves  on  the  outside  or  longest  rail  niu^ 
be  slided  over  whatever  distance  it 
ceeds  the  length  of  the  other  mil,  in  cij* 
ilxith  wheels  roll  on  rims  of  the  sanieih- 
nimeter.  This  is  an  obetnictinn  ))re«pmal 
by  almost  every  rail-road,  siiirc  it  is  rnn^y 
practicable  to  make  such  a  road  siraifbi. 
The  curvatures  of  some  roads  are  of  1 
radius  of  only  300,  and  even  of  250  ftri 
The  consequence  was  that  the  cama2<« 
hennofore  in  use  were  obstructed,  ik< 
only  by  the  nibbing  of  the  surfaces  (if  tb' 
wheels  upon  die  mils*,  already  nieniionrd, 
but  also  by  the  friction  of  the  flangt' 
the  wheel  against  the  side  of  the  nu' 
This  difiiculiy  has,  however,  be^ii  in  & 
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oeasure  remedied  by  an  improve- 
lade  by  Mr.  J.  Knight,  chier  engi- 
'  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-ro^, 
is  an  important  event  io  the  prog- 
id  histoiy  of  this  mode  of  trans- 
)n.  The  improvement  is  as.  ad- 
)  for  its  siraplicirf  and  facility  of 
tioUf  as  for  its  emciencv.  It  con- 
a  cbajQge  in  the  form  of  the  rim  of 
eel.  Tike  part  on  which  this  rim 
ily  rolls  on  the  rail,  is  made  cylin- 
diis  being  the  form  of  bearing  evi- 
the  least  injurious  to  the  road,  as 
tight  resting  perpendiculariy  upon 
s  has  no  tendency  to  displace  them 
'supports.  But  between  this  ordi- 
iaring  and  the  flange,  a  distance  of 
>ne  inch  in  a  wheel  of  thirty  inches 
er,  be  made  the  rim  conical,  ris- 
Tards  tlie  flange  one  sixth  of  an 
nd  thus  gradually  increasing  in  di- 
.  Wherever  the  road  bends,  the 
rolling  on  the  exterior,  and,  in  such 
•nger  track,  will,  in  consequence  of 
dency  of  the  carriage  to  move  in  a 
ne,  be  carried  up  a  little  on  the  rail, 
t  bear  upon  the  conical  part  of  the 
liich  gives  a  bearing  circumference 
wheel  on  that  side,  greater  than  that 
wheel  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
xle.  The  tendency,  accordingly,  is 
» the  car  in  the  centre  of  the  tracks, 
lucing  a  curvilinear  motion  in  the 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  curve 
road.  In  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
;  in  1830,  he  says  that  a  car,  with 

such  as  those  already  described, 
Q  upon  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and 
ail-road,  where  the  greatest  curva- 
^ere  of  a  radius  of  400  feet,  at  the 

fifteen  miles  per  hour.   In  his  re- 

Octohjer  1, 1831,  Mr.  Knight  says 
i  additional  friction  on  such  a  curve, 
bat  on  a  straight  road,  is  1  in  1418, 
o  3.72  feet  in  a  mile,  with  Win- 
ar,  and  I  in  356,  equal  to  14.83 

a  mile,  with  another  car.  If  the 
er  of  the  wheel  is  increased,  that 
conical  part  of  the  rim  should  be 
ed  also,  making  the  rise  of  the  cou- 
rt between  the  flange  and  the  cylin- 
Mut  (as  Mr.  Knight  estimates  in  his 
of  February  1, 1830),  one  fifth  of 
th  in  a  wheel  of  three  feet  di- 
,  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
el  of  four  feet  diameter.    In  his 

of  October  1,  1831,  he  says  he 
langed  the  ratio  of  the  conical 
'  the  rim,  on  wheels  of  the  same 
om  that  of  one  to  six,  to  that  of  one 

and  had  increased  the  length  of 
oical  part  to  1^  inch;  and  that 


he  thinks  the  form  of  the  rim  was  tbere- 
bv  improved.  In  the  same  report,  Mr. 
Knight  describes  a  method  of  turning  a 
very  short  curve  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle 
on  a  radius  of  sixty  feet,  by  making  a 
plate  with  a  ffroove  for  the  flan^  of  the 
wheel  on  the  lon^^er  track  to  run  m ;  thus, 
in  this  case,  making  the  difference  of  the 
rolling  circumference  of  the  wheeb  cor* 
respond  to  that  of  the  two  tracks.  '^This 
pkm  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing corners  of  streets  in  towns,  and,  from 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  prom- 
ises to  be  succeesfuL 

JncUmd  Planes,  Where  the  incltnatioa 
of  the  road  is  greater  than  that  for  which 
the  ordinary  power  is  calculated,  the  as- 
cent must  be  effected  by  means  of  an  ad- 
ditional power,  the  amount  of  whkh  can 
be  readily  computed,  sinc^,  in  tho^s  parts, 
no  additional  friction  of  the  cars  ttr  wheels 
is  to  be  provided  for,  and  only  die  addi- 
tional resistance  arising  from  gravity  is  to 
be  overcome.  If,  for  instance,  the  ad- 
ditional inclination  is  one  in  ninety-sii^ 
or  fifty-five  feet  in  a  mile,  the  additional 
power  must  be  to  the  weight  as  one  to 
ninety-six,  or  as  fifly-five  to  the  number 
of  feet  in  a  mile,  namely,  5280.  In  de- 
scending planes,  so  much  Inclined  that  the 
gravity  woukl  move  the  carriages  too  rap- 
idly for  safety,  the  velocity  is  checked  by 
means  of  a  break,  which  consists  of  a 
^piece  of  wood  of  the  same  curvature  as 
the  rim  of  a  set  of  the  wheels,  upon 
which  the  break  is  pressed  by  means  of  a 
lever,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  conductor,  in  his  position  on  the  cai^ 
riage. 

Powtr,  Gravity,  horse  power,  and 
steam  power,  have  been  used  on  rail- 
roads. Where  the  road  issufliciently  and 
uniformly  descending  in  one  direction, 
gravity  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  motive 
power  in  that  direction  ;  but  on  rail-roads 
generally,  some  other  power  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  each  direction.  At  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  rail-way,  much  discussion  took 
place,  as  to  the  expediency  of  using  sta- 
tionary or  locomotive  steam-engines.  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  was,  that  if  lo- 
comotives could  be  constructed  within 
certain  conditions  as  to  weight  and  speed, 
they  would  be  preferable.  The  directors 
accordingly  offered  a  premium  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  locomotive,  as 
should  perform  according  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed.  At  the  celebrated  trial 
on  that  road  in  October,  1829,  of  which 
Mr.  Wood  gives  a  particular  account  in 
the  edition  of  1831  of  bis  work  on  rail- 
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roads,  the  locomotive,  called  the  Rocket^ 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stevenson,  was  found  to  cotne  within  the 
proposed  conditions,  and  accordingly  tbe 
decision,  in  respect  to  that  road,  was  in  fa- 
vor of  locomotives.  The  opinion  in  favor 
of  this  kind  of  power  on  roads  of  which 
the  inclination  does  not  exceed  about 
thirty  feet  in  a  mile,  has  become  pretty 
fully  established.  Stationary  power  can 
be  used  to  advantage  only  on  lines  of  veiy 
great  transportation,  as  the  expense  is 
necessarily  very  great,  and  almost  the 
same,  whether  the  transportation  be  great- 
er or  lessL  Another  objection  to  Uie  use 
of  stationary  power  is,  that  its  interrup- 
tion, in  any  part,  breaks  up  the  lino  for  the 
time,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
with  a  locomotive.  The  alternative,  ac- 
cordingly, is  between  the  use  of  locomo- 
tive steam  engines  or  horses,  and  the 
choice  must  bo  detennined  by  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  the  line  of  traiks- 
portation.  The  advantages  of  this  spe- 
cies of  road  are  illustrated  by  the  action 
of  a  horse  upon  it,  compared  with  his 
performance  upon  tiie  best  turnpike,  be- 
mg,  as  Mr.  Wood  assumes  in  one  of  his 
estimates,  in  the  proportion  of  7.5  to  1 ; 
thus  enabUng  us  to  dispense  with  thirteen 
out  of  fifteen  horses  required  for  trans- 
portation on  the  best  common  Voads.  The 
horse's  power  of  draught  is  much  the 
greatest  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  since  the 
more  rapid  the  velocity,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  muscular  exertion  is  re- 
quired to  transport  his  ovvu  weight.  But 
it  is  ascertained,  on  Uie  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail-road,  that  a  speed  of  ten  niilos 
an  hour  may  be  kept  up  by  horses  travel- 
Ung  stages  of  six  miles  each,  which  would 
perform  the  whole  distance  lietween  Bal- 
timore and  the  Ohio  river  in  thirty-six 
hours.  The  whole  ex{)ense  of  tninsport- 
ation  by  horse  power,  including  cars,  dri- 
vers, and  ©very  expense  except  repairs  of 
the  road,  on  the  same  mil-road,  from  Jan- 
uary to  September,  1831,  amounted  to 
about  one  third  of  the  gross  tolls  received  ; 
and  this  expense,  it  was  calculated,  might 
be  very  materially  reduced.  The  average 
consumption  of  coke  by  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, on  a  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester, thirty-two  miles,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Wood  to  Ik3  800  ))oiinds,  and  the  water 
evaporated  225  gallons  i>er  hour,  and  450 
gallons  on  the  passage.  Mr.  Wood  com- 
putes that  one  of  those  locomotives  will 
perform  the  work  of  240  horses  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour  upon  a 
turnpike  road,  Uie  velocity  of  the  locomo- 
tive being  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  The 


fact  is  well  established,  tliat  where  ik 
transportation  is  sufficient  for  supplyin; 
adequate  loads  for  locomotive  enraiMi, 
and  where  the  road  is  ao  coustnicted  tb« 
they  can  be  advantageously  uaed^  lod 
where  fuel  is  not  excfsedingly  expensiv!^ 
they  afford  much  the  most  economicil 
motive  power.  Mr.  Robert  Stevensoo,  is 
a  communication  to  tho  agent  of  tin 
Boston  and  Lowell  rail-road,  estimatei 
that  the  most  advantageous  speed  is  ibM 
of  fifteen  miles  per  hour  for  passenfer 
trains,  and  seven  miles  for  those  tianspun- 
ing  merchandise.  A  reason  for  adopt- 
ing a  lower  speed  for  the  latter,  is,  to 

J)revent  injury  to  the  road  by  the  hetrilj 
oaded  wheels. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  tbe 
principal  rail-roads  projected,  coustructisf 
or  finished,  in  Europe  and  the  U.  States:— 

EnglanuL    There  are  an  inuncDK 
number  of  iron  rail-ways,  branchiug  ia 
various  directions  fix>m  both  sides  of  the 
river  Tyne  to  diflerent  coal-woib,  sod 
also  several  inclined  planes,  on  which  tbe 
wagons  are  moved  by  stationaiy  enginei. 
The  rails  used  are  edge  rails.   Chi  die 
level  ruls,  one  horse  draws  25,500  pounds, 
inolucfing  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  at  tbe 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  boor. 
Rail-ways  are  also  employed  fi>r  convew 
coals  mm  the  collieries  to  the  river  Wcv , 
at  Suuderiond,  some  of  them  extending 
to  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  inilo*i.— 
The  Hetton  raU-wav  extends  from  SuxultY- 
land,  on  the  river  Wier,  to  tlie  HettiMi  ri 
lieries.    It  is  seven  and  five  eighdis  miles 
m  length.   The  transportation  is  effected 
by  locomotive  enpnes.    The  toud  e^n-  ' 
tioii  and  depression  from  tlie  pit  to 
staiths  is  812  feet,  of  which  a  part  is  af- 
complished  by  inclined  planes  and  fo- 
tionarj'  rcciprocat'uig  etifines,  and  die  n« 
bv  a  regular  descent  of  1  part  in  33S  ■ 
The  rails  are  of  cast  iron,  and  of  tlie  cite  ^ 
kind.   The  extreme  length  of  each  rail  i? 
tliree  feet  eleven  inches,  and  the  hn>aith 
of  the  upy)er  surface  two   uml  a  iiitf  ' 
inches.    They  join  with  a  scarl" 
The  roils  of  the  straight  pans  of  the  rail- 
way weigh  sixty-one  pounds  each :  in  ibf 
curved  jiarts,  they  weigh  seveuty-nm 
pounds  each.    In*  some  imrts  near  tbf 
staiths,  malleable  iron  mils  are  ushI  is 
fifteen  feet  lengUis,  8up(K)rted  at  ererr 
tiireo  feet    They  are  three  and  a  haf 
inches  deep  in  the  middle  lierwtvn  iIk 
supports,  and  two  and  one  fourth  iiKh& 
ui  breadth  at  tlie  upper  surfiioe.  Oat 
yard  in  length  weighs  alwut  twontv-t'i^: 
I)ound8.— The  immense   advaniaiw  oi* 
wooden  ruUways  in  the  Durham  aai 
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ffordiiunberlaiid  coal  fielda  caused  them 

0  be  imitated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
iVbhehaven,  in  Cumberland,  where  they 
rare  employed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
ill  superseded  by  the  use  of  cast  iron 
vilpways. — The  Sttrry  raU-road  com- 
nmces  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
Bear  Wandsworth,  in  Suny,  and  pro- 
seeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  about 
line  and  a  half  miles  to  Croydon,  and 
lience,  in  a  more  southerly  direction, 
ngfat  and  a  half  miles  to  Merstham.  The 
lets  fi>r  this  rail-road  were  obtmned  in 
L800  and  1804.  It  is  a  double  rail-road, 
iridi  tram-rails.  The  inclination  is  no 
Nrhere  greater  than  1  in  120,  or  one 
inch  in  ten  feet. — ^The  coal-works  near 
Leeds  and  Wakefield  are  covmected  ¥nth 
die  neighboring  canals  by  numerous  rail- 

;  and  the  town  of  Leeds  is  supplied 
cdal  fi:om  the  Middleton  coal-works, 
bjf  a  nil-road  in  which  the  wagons  are 
moved  by  steain  carriages, — ^The  Dews- 
hmy  and  Birstal  rail-way.  The  c^ject  of 
this  ndl-way  is  to  convey  coals  from  the 
Boal-works  m  Birstal  parish  to  the  vessels 
b  the  Calder  and  Uebble  navigation.  Its 
Stent  is  about  three  miles.  It  was  fin- 
iriied  in  1805.— The  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Sinai,  which  was  opened  in  1805^  is  ter- 
ninated  b^  a  cail-w^y  of  tlirce  and  three 
Uiths  miles  in  length,  extending  to  tlie 
ffisknaU  lime-worl»  in  Derbyriiu^;  an- 
lifter  rail-way,  of  five  miles,  to  Measham 
ollieries ;  and  one  of  six  snd  a  half  miles 

1  the  Cloudshill  lime-works.— The  Der- 
Y  esual  has  several  rail-ways  that  branch 
«n  it,  namely,  to  Horseley  collieries,  to 
jDoithy  houses,  near  Derby,  four  miles, 
tid  to  Smalley  milk,  one  and  a  half 
lileu — Rail- ways » also  branch  fi?om  the 
^omibrd  and  Erewash  canals ;  and  the 
Ibamwood  Forest  canal  is  connected 
rith  the  river  Soar  navigation,  by  a  rail- 
ray  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  a  rise 
f  185  feet,  called  the  Chamwood  Forest 
wBr^coy^ — ^Tbe  Chapel  Millon  and  Loads 
QmmI  raU'Way  branches  from  the  Peak 
^orest  canal  at  Chapel  Mihon,  in  Derby- 
fadre^  to  Loads  Knowl  lime-ijuarries  m 
be  Peak,  a  lengdi  of  about  six  miles, 
nth  an  inclined  plane  515  yards  long, 
aid  904  feet  fiill.-— The  Lancaster  Canal 
mU-wiy  extends  from  Clavton  Green, 
leross  the  valley  of  tlie  Ribble,  to  the  top 
riT  its  opposite  bank,  three  and  one  fourth 
oiles.   A  communication  lietween  the 

of  the  canal  is  effected  by  means  of 
rail-way,  which  has  an  inclined 
plane  on  each  side  of  the  valley;  and 
KiftB  fall  is  222  fi^cL— From  the  river 
Wye,  near  Mitchell  Dean,  a  rail-way  is 
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laid  through  the  forest  of  Dean  to  Lyd- 
ney  on  tlie  Severn,  widi  a  branch  by  Col- 
fbni  to  Monmouth;  and,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  another  rail-way  extends 
from  tlie  Severn,  five  miles,  to  the  cx>llicr- 
ies  in  the  forest, — The  Shropshire  cunal 
having  to  pass  thnnigh  a  district  where 
the  changes  of  level  were  abru|it  and 
considerable,  inclined  planes  were  adopt- 
ed for  conveying  the  boats  to  difierent 
levels.  The  first  inclined  plane  is  350 
yards  in  length,  and  207  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  with  a  strong  double  rail- 
road U|)on  it,  to  admit  lioats  loaded  with 
five  tons  and  their  carriages.  The  second 
plane  is  600  yards  in  lengUi,  and  126  feet 
m  height ;  and  the  thircl  is  320  yards  in 
length,  with  120  feet  falL — In  Cornwall,  a 
rail-road,  five  miles  in  lengtli,  has  been 
constructed  Grom  the  harbor  of  Poftreth  to 
the  mines  near  Redruth. — The  Stockton 
and  Darlington  rail-way  extends  fit)m 
Stockton  by  Darlington  to  the  collieries 
on  tlie  south-west  side  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  It  proceeds  finom  Stockton  in  a 
westerly  direction,  aiid'about  tliree  and  a 
half  mdes  from  thence,  a  branch  to  the 
soutli,  two  miles  in  lengtli,  leads  off  to 
Yann.  The  main  line  passes  close  to 
Darlington ;  and,  about  four  miles  be}'ond 
Darlinjzton,  a  branch  to  the  south,  neariy 
two  miles  in  length,  leads  to  Pien^e  bridge. 
About  five  miles  farther  on  the  line,  tne 
Black  Boy  branch  leads  off  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  to  the  Black  Boy  and 
Councion  colUeries.  The  extent  of  this 
branch  is  u])wards  of  five  miles.  The 
Hagger  Leases  branch,  finished  in  Octo- 
ber, 1830,  extends  to  tlie  Butterknowl 
and  Copley  collieries.  This  branch  opens 
a  cotmnunication  with  the  lead-mine  dis- 
trict, tenninating  at  the  road  to  Walsing- 
ham,  Middleton,  &c.  The  main  line 
continues  ])ast  Eveuwood,  to  near  the 
Norwood  collieries,  and  returns  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  Ktheriy  and  Wit- 
ton  park  collieries.  The  total  extent  of 
the  main  line  is  about  tliirty-two  miles. 
It  is  a  single  rail-way,  fonned  princi|>al]y 
with  e<lge  rails  of  inalleubk;  iron.  Sever- 
al of  the  cur\es  on  this  road  are  of  too 
small  a  diameter,  which  occn£*ioiis  a  great 
incn^ase  of  the  expense  of  transportation. 
At  the  western  extnfmily  of  the  line,  a 
deep  ravine  occurs  at  the  river  Gaundless, 
on  tlie  summits  of  the  hills  on  each  side 
of  which,  permanent  steam-engines  are 
fixeil,  for  the  puriiose  of  ciiiiveyiiig  goods 
across  the  two  ridges.  The  main  line  of 
the  rail-way  was  finishiHl  in  — The 
Clarence  rail-road  is  t%veiity  miles  long, 
and  is  jmrullel  to  tlie  Stockton  and  Dar- 
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lington  rail-road.  It  is  (1832)  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  is  the^  best  constructed  rail- 
road in  England^ — ^The  Darlington  and 
Croft  raU-road  extends  from  Darlington 
to  Croft.  It  was  opened  at  Darlington, 
Oct.  27, 1829.— The  Strafford  on  Avon  and 
Mordon  in  Marsh  rail-road  was  finished 
in  November,  1826.  The  distance  from 
Stratford  to  Moreton  is  sixteen  miles. — The 
T^es  and  WtardaU  rail-tcay  commences 
abotit  four  miles  below  Stockton,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  and  runs  inland  about 
twenty-six  miles  to  Willington,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Wear,  between  Duniam  and  Wol- 
fiingham.  About  tliirteen  miles  i]X)m  its 
commencement,  this  rail-way  enters  the 
limestone  district,  and,  about  a  mile  fer- 
ther,  the  coal  district,  wliich  continues  to 
the  vicinity  of  Wolsingham,  near  which 
place,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  Weardole, 
IB  the  lead  country.  The  prominent  object 
of  this  road  is  to  connect  the  extensive 
coalfield,  which  lies  in  the  south-western 
jMut  of  the  county  of  Durham,  witli  the 
river  Tees  in  deep  water. — The  Hereford 
tram  road  was  finished  in  tlie  latter  nart 
of  1830.  It  extends  from  Hereford  to  Mon- 
mouth Gap. — ^Tlie  IRngswinford  raU-toay 
extends  from  Kingswiiiford  to  the  StafTonl- 
shire  and  WorcesterHliire  canal.  It  com- 
mences at  the  colliery  of  the  earl  of  Dudlev, 
by  an  inclined  plane,  1000  yards  in  length, 
having  an  inclination  of  two  and  tln^e 
tentlis  feet  in  a  chain,  and  tlie  carriages 
witli  coal  are  delivered  down  the  plane  in 
three  and  a  half  iniuutos,  bringing  up,  at 
the  same  tinic,an  equui  number  of  empty 
carriages.  The  rail-road  tlien  j)rooee(is 
from  tlie  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  for  one 
and  seven  eighths  miles,  at  an  inclination 
of  sixteen  feet  per  mile ;  and,  on  lliis  i>ait 
of  the  rail-road,  the  locomotive  traveLs  and 
delivers  the  wagons  at  the  head  of  anoth- 
er inclined  plane,  500  yjirds  ui  length, 
having  an  inclination  of  two  and  eighty- 
five  Imndredtlis  feet,  in  a  chaui.  The 
wagons  are  passed  down  tliis  plane  in  a 
similar  maimer  to  the  first,  in  one  and 
three  fourths  minute.  At  the  foot  of  the 
pccond  inclined  i)lane,  there  is  a  basin  750 
yards  long,  comnmnirating  with  tlie  Staf- 
fordshire and  Worctjstei-shire  canal,  to 
\yliich  tlie  rail-road  is  continued  on  botli 
sides,  affonluig  tlie  means  of  loading  sixty 
boats  at  a  thne.  Over  the  middle  of  tlie 
basin  is  a  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  on 
which  the  road  from  Wordsley  to  New 
Inn  passes.  The  length  of  ths^  rail-road 
is  tliree  and  one  ciglith  miles.  It  was 
fmished  m  June,  1€&9. — The  J^etof^asUt 
and  Carlisle  rail-road  was  commenced  in 
the  latter  part  of  1830.   It  passes  over 


a  stone  viaduct,  seventy-five  feet  abofe 
the  bed  of  the  Eden,  and  will  form  a 
communication  fit>m  sea  to  sea.  The 
length  of  the  projected  route  is  sixty-ODc 
miles.  There  are  to  be  seven  faranchei 
from  the  main  road.  There  will  be  m 
inclined  planes,  or  stationary  en^nnet. 
The  whole  transportation  is  to  lie  etlected 
by  horses. — ^Tlie  Pmtewan  rail-road^  in 
Cornwall,  nasses  through  St.  Ausde'i 
Moor,  chieflv  on  an  inclined  plane.  Four 
wagons  loaded  with  fifleeii  tons  of  Chiu 
clay,  are  sometimes  linked  together,  and 
are  then  set  in  motion  by  two  men,  wiw 
gently  impel  them  forward.  As  they  ad- 
vance, their  speed  gradually  increase^ 
until  they  proceed  with  the  velocity  of  a 
mail-coach.  They  continue  to  proceed 
thus  upwards  of  two  miles.  Having  u- 
rived  at  level  ground,  their  speed  gradn- 
ally  dimimshes,  until  thev  at  lenatu  stofi^ 
when  the  conductor  attaches  his  horse  to 
the  foremost  carriage,  and  they  are  thai 
drawn  to  Pentewan  wharf ;  and  the  clay 
is  shipped  for  Liverpool,  Scotland,  &c— 
The  Canterbury  ntU-roiui  extends  to 
Whitstable.  It  was  five  years  in  prognsa^ 
and  w^as  finished  in  May,  1890L  It  is 
seven  miles  in  length.  The  first  iwr 
miles  incUne  one  part  in  ninety,  llie  rfr- 
maining  distance  of  three  miles  is  level; 
and  here  the  wagons  are  attached  to  die 
locomotive  engine.  A  tunnel  has  beeo 
cut  through  Brethren  hills,  8^  yards  in 
lencth,  at  an  expense  of  £13,000.  Coal 
will  ex|>erience  a  reduction  of  six  shil- 
hiigs  a  chaldron  for  carriage.  Passengrn 
are  conveyed  over  it  for  nine  |>ence  s 
head,  in  twcntv  minutes. — A  new  caoal 
and  rail-way  between  the  Cann  slate^ 
works,  and  the  new  (juay  at  Catwatfr 
Plymouth,  was  opened  on'  Jan.  20, 1830. 
— ^The  Cromford  and  Park  Ihrtst  rail- 
way  is  altogether  in  Derbysliire,  and  ews 
over  the  Peak ;  it  is  tliirl}'-t\vo  and  tLiw 
fourths  miles  in  lengtli,  and  was  coro- 
plcted  in  July,  1831,  sly  years  fixim  ibe 
tinie  of  its  comineiicemcnt,  at  an  cxwiw 
of  £140,000.  Of  the  whole  length,  ouij 
elev(;n  and  three  fonrth,s  miles  are  a 
double  line  of  rail-way.  The  reniaiiiiDf 
twenty-one  miles  are  a  single  line,  btit  i 
constructed  that  an  adilitioiial  track  ran 
l)e  laid,  at  the  cxfieusc  of  £20,000.  TV 
rails  are  of  the  edge  kind,  and  are  of  oa* 
iron,  in  lengths  of  lour  feet  each,  wei^:hir.| 
eighty-four  pounds.  There  are  nine  in- 
clined planes,  of  which  five  overcome  an 
ascent  of  1000  feet  from  Cromford,  and 
four,  a  descent  of  800  feet,  to  Whakf 
bridge.  At  the  inclined  planes,  the  sct^an 
engines  (eighteen  in  number)  arc  in  paiHi 
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which  seven  are  of  twenty  horse  power 
shy  and  two  pairs,  of  ten  horse-power 
dh.  The  longest  plane  is  850  yards, 
le  greatest  rise  on  the  planes  is  at  the 
B  of  four  and  a  half  inches  to  the  yard; 
!  least  is  two  and  a  half  inches  to  the 
xL  The  Telocity,  in  ascending  the 
ne,  is  four  miles  per  hour.  There  are 
this  lioad  much  deep  cutting,  several 
inels  (one  590  yards  long),  and  sev- 
1  expensive  embankments.  The  cost 
tnmqwrting  coal  and  lime  is  one  and 
lalf  pence  per  ton  per  mile ;  for  mer- 
indue,  the  cost  is  three  pence  per  ton 
*  mile.  Horse  power  is  used  on  the 
els,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  carry  pas- 
igers.  It  is  supposed  that  this  rail- way 
fnot,  for  some  years,  be  productive 
»perty,  because  it  is  on  no  great  thor- 
cfafare,  and  its  route  is  over  the  highest 
fin  EIngland,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
Nilation,  and  the  lead  mines,  for  the 
iveyance  of  whose  produce  this  work 
B  principally  constructed,  are  now  al- 
Bt  deserted ;  but  when  united  with  the 
'erpool  and  Manchester  rail- way,  it  will 
iome  very  valuable.  This  union  will 
effected  m  a  few  years  by  the  Man- 
fllerand  Sheffield  rail-way.  As  soon 
the  junction  of  the  Manchester  rail- 
f  m  accomplished,  there  w^l  be  a  com- 
be mil-road  communication  from  Liver- 
il  to  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  when 
I  work  will  become  a  thoroughfare  for 

traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
flter  in  the  west,  and  Derby  and  Not- 
^mm  in  the  east — ^The  Momchestercatd 
field  rail-way.  In  Aug.,  1830,  a  meet- 
of  persons  interested  in  this  enterprise 
I  held  in  Liverpool,  and  a  prospectus 
the  proposed  work  was  read.  It  was 
»lved  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital 
£600,000,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 

tbe  rail-road.  It  is  to  extend  from 
ncbester  to  Sheffield ;  it  will  also  con- 
st the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
d  and  the  Uromford  and  Peake  forest 
hway.    The  western  termination  of 

latter  rail-way  at  Whaley  bridge  is 
mXj  miles  distant  from  Manchester. — 
e  Lttds  and  Selby  raU-road  was  origin 
1^  intended  to  connect  Leeds  with  Hull ; 
t,  in  1829,  it  was  determined  to  carry 
I  road  no  further  than  from  Leeds  to 
Iby.  The  estimated  expense  of  a 
tble  rail-way  between  these  two  last 
ma  is  £173,000.  The  operations  upon 
s  rail-road  are  now  in  active  progn^ 
is  to  be  connected  with  tne  Liv- 
Kwl  and  Manchester  rail-road,  by 
I  Leeds  and  Manchester  roil-way. — 
m   Liverpool   and  Manchester  raU- 


road.  The  commencement  of  the  rail- 
road at  Liverpool  is  in  the  companyls 
yard  in  Wapping.  Here  the  lower  en- 
trance of  the  great  tunnel  is  accessible 
through  an  open  cutting,  22  feet  deep  and 
46  feet  wide,  beinff  a  space  sufficient  for 
four  lines  of  raiCway,  with  pillars  be- 
tween the  lines,  to  support  the  flooring, 
&c  of  the  warehouses  of  the  company, 
which  are  thrown  across  this  excavation, 
and  under  which  the  wagons  pass  to  be 
loaded  or  discharged  through  natchways 
communicating  with  the  stores  above  ; 
wagons  loaded  with  coal  or  lime  pass  un- 
der the  warehouses  to  the  open  wharves 
at  the  Wappinff  end  of  the  station.  Pro- 
ceeding along  ue  tunnel,  the  line  of  rail- 
way curves  to  the  south-east,  till  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  is 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  1960  yards  in 
length,  with  a  uniform  rise  of  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  to  a  yard.  The  rail-way  fiom 
Wapping  to  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  level;  the  whole  rise, 
therefore,  from  Wapping  to  the  tunnel 
mouth  at  Edcehill,  is  123  feet  The  tunnel 
is  22  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high,  the  aides 
being  perpendicular  to  the  heieht  of  5 
feet,  surmounted  by  a  semicircular  arch  ; 
the  total  length  is  2250  yards.  The  height, 
from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  upwards  to 
tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  vanes  finom  5 
to  70  feet  The  whole  length  of  this  vast 
cavern  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  sides 
and  roof  are  white-waslied  to  add  to  the 
effect  of  the  illumination.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  tunnel,  the  rail-road  emeiges 
into  a  spacious  area  forty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  From  this  area  there  retunis  a 
small  tunnel,  290  yards  in  length,  15  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  hi^h,  parallel  with  the 
large  one,  but  incliumg  upwards  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  terminating  in  the 
company's  premises,  in  Crown  street,  at 
tlie  eastern  boundary  of  Liverpool ;  this  is 
the  principal  station  for  the  rail-way 
coaches,  and  the  depot  for  coals  for  the 
supply  of  the  higher  districts  of  the  town. 
In  Septemlxsr,  l&l,the  company  resolved 
to  construct  a  new  tunnel  m  order  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  omnibuses, 
which  are  employed  to  convey  passen- 
gers from  tlie  town  to  the  station  on  the 
rail-road  from  which  the  carriages  for  pas- 
sengers start  The  new  tunnelis  to  be  1} 
mile  in  length,  25  feet  high,  22  feet  vnde^ 
and  to  have  an  inclination  of  1  foot  in  106. 
The  roof  is  to  be  coated  with  Roman 
cement  The  time  which  will  lie  em- 
ployed in  conveying  paasen^rs  through 
this  tunnel  will  be  three  nunutes.  The 
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expense  is  estimated  at  less  than  £100,000. 
Proceeding  eastward  from  the  tunnels,  the 
road  passes  tlirough  a  Moorish  archway, 
which  connects  3ie  two  engine-houses, 
and  forms  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Liver- 
pool stations.  The  traveller  is  now  upon 
the  open  road  to  Manchester ;  the  line  of 
the  rail- way  is  perfectly  level,  and  slightly 
curved.  Crossing  Wavertree-lane,  the 
rail-way  descends  for  five  and  a  half 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  per  mile. 
The  road,  a  little  beyond  Wavertree-lane, 
is  carried  through  a  deep  marl  cutting, 
under  several  massive  stone  arch-ways 
thrown  across  tlie  excavation  to  form  the 
requisite  communications  hetween  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  rail-road.  Beyond  the 
marl  cutting  is  the  great  rock  excavation 
through  Olive  mount,  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  tlie  village  of  Wavertree.  Here 
the  ^veller  fuisses  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  ravine,  seventy  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  over  which  are  thrown 
several  bridges ;  the  road  winds  gcndy  to 
the  south-east  Emerging  from  the  OUve 
mount  cutting,  he  approaches  the  Roby 
embankment,  which  stretches  across  the 
▼alley  for  about  two  miles,  varying  in 
height  from  15  to  45  feet,  and  in  breadth, 
at  the  base,  from  GO  to  135  feeL  The 
rail-road  next  crosses  the  Huyton  turn- 
pike, and  proceeds,  in  a  slightly  curved  di- 
rection, to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane 
at  Wliiston,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  from  the  company's  station  in  Liver- 
|)ool.  This  plane  rises  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  a  yard.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  iialf 
long,  in  a  straight  line ;  the  inclination  is 
hardly  perceptible,  except  by  tlie  decrease 
in  the  speed  of  the  carnages.  At  the  top 
of  the  Whiston  plane,  the  road  for  nearly 
two  miles  is  exactly  level.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane, 
the  turnpike  road  fi-oin  Livcrpjool  to  Man- 
chester crosses  the  line  of  the  rail-road  in 
an  acute  angle  of  thirty-four  degrees,  by 
a  stone  bridge  built  on  the  diagonal  prin- 
.  ciple,  each  stone  being  cut  to  a  particular 
*  angle,  to  fit  into  a  imrticular  place.  The 
span  of  the  arch  measun:d  at  the  face  is 
fif\y-four  feet,  while  the  width  of  the  rail- 
way underneath,  measured  from  wall  to 
wall,  is  only  thirty  feet — each  face  of  the 
arch  extending  diagonally  forty-five  feet 
beyond  the  square.  Passing  over  the 
summit  level  at  Rainhill,  the  traveller  ar- 
rives at  the  Sutton  inclined  phuie,  wBich 
des4*ends  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is 
similar,  in  extent  and  inclination,  to  the 
Whiston  plane,  the  top  level  being  eighty- 
two  feet  above  the  base  of  each  plane. 
PaiT  Moss  is  the  next  object  of  attention. 


This  mo8B  is  about  twenty  feet  deep; 
the  materials  forming  the  nil-road,  m 
thev  were  deposited,  sank  to  the  boaoa, 
and  DOW  form  an  embankment  in  realiif 
twenty-five  feet  high,  though  only  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  aur&ce  of  tlie  mom. 
Over  Sankey  valley  and  canal,  the  nil- 
way  is  carried  along  a  magnificent  viadiKt 
of  nine  arches,  each  fifW  feet  span,  buik 
principally  of  brick,  with  stone  facing*; 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  parapetiio 
the  water  in  the  canal  being  serenty  (cd, 
and  the  widdi  of  the  rail- way  between  tbe 
parapets,  twenty-five  feet.    The  appimcli 
to  this  structure  is  along  a  stupemlooi 
emiwnkraent,  formed  principally  of  ehr. 
A  few  miles  beyond  Newton  is  the  gretf 
Kenyon  excavation,  from  which  abo« 
800,000  cubic  yards  of  clay  and  sand  were 
dug.   Near  the  end  of  thia  cutting,  tbe 
Kenyon  and  Leigh  junction  rail-way  jobi 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-nad 
by  two  branches  pointing  to  tbe  two 
towns  respectively.  The  former  rail-road 
joins  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  rail-rotd, 
and  thus  forms  tbe  connecting  link  be- 
tween Bolton,  Liverpool  and  MoDchem. 
— From  the  Kenyon  excavation,  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  rail-road  poMi 
over  the  Brosely  embankment,  Bury  hoe, 
and  the  small  river  Glazcbrook,  to  Ch* 
Moss.   This  moss  was  so  fluid  that  a  rod 
of  iron  would  sink  into  it  by  its  own  gnr- 
ity.   It  comprises  an  area  of  about  twelnf 
square  miles,  var}'ing  in  dentil  from  tento 
thirty-five  feet    Beyond  Chat  Moss,  tbf 
road  traverses  the  Barton  enbankmeol 
crossing  the  low  lands  for  about  a  niiie 
between  tbe  moss  and  the  Worsely  caral 
over  which  it  is  carried  by  a  neat  stooe 
bridge.    The    immediate  approach  to 
Manchester  is  through  a  portion  of  Sal- 
ford.    Over  the  river  Irv^'ell,  tbe  rail-wij 
is  carried  by  a  handsome  stone  brid|rt 
consisting  of  two  arches,  each  fifi}--e^t 
feet  span,  and  then  over  a  seriesi  of  airbei 
to  the  company's  station  in  Water  sotfi 
and  Liverpool  road  in  Manchester.  Thii 
rail-road  consists  of  two  tracks  of  rails,  aod 
is  tliirty-two  miles  in  length.    The  whoic 
number  of  bridges  is  twenty-five,  and  tbe 
number  of  large  culverts,  thirty-six.  Tbe 
rails  are  edge  rails.    It  was  constnictftl  io 
four  years,  and  opened  Sept  15,  1S3II 
Tliis  road  is  constructed  on  the  iiK»t  ap- 
proved principles.   On  tbe  clay  and  stoofi 
on  which  the  road  is  formed,  a  layer  t*»? 
feet  thick,  of  broken  rock  and  sand,  is  de- 
posited, one  foot  below  the  slecpere,  an>i 
one  foot  distributed  between  them.  Tb 
sleei>ers,  or  blocks  on  which  the  raib  «' 
the  road  rest,  are  composed  of  hanl  fre»> 
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e,  from  Peel,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  ex- 
ited part  of  the  road  (about  eighteen 
of  the  thirty-two  miles];  while,  on 
raised  embankments  and  the  mosses, 
rails  are  supported  by  sleepere  of  oak 
irch.  The  stone  Mocks  are  about  two 

over,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
£  ;  ibr  the  reception  of  the  iron 
re,  two  holes  are  drilled  in  each  block, 

filled  up  with  hard  oak  pins;  the 
ra  are  then  listened  on  by  two  large 

08  driven  through  them  into  the  oak  ; 
:h  process  is  found  to  be  so  effectual, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  a 
r  from  a  sleeper  when  thus  fastened, 
me  the  construction  of  the  rail-road,  the 
iber  of  passengers  in  the  coaches  he- 
rn Liverpool  and  Manchester  did  not 
»d  800  daily.  In  the  latter,  part  of 
I,  2500  passengers  and  400  tons  of 
b  were  conveyed  over  the  rail-way 
reen  these  two  towns,  in  one  day. 
lense  quantities  of  live  stock  are  now 
^rted  on  this  rail-way.  In  1831, 
gross  receipts  from  January  1,  to 

9  30,  amounted  to  £65,693;  the  ex- 
les  were  £35,379.  A  locomotive  has 
ed,  it  is  said,  from  one  town  to  the 
rin  thutv-tliree  minutes.   The  Liver- 

and  Manchester  rail-road  is  to  be 
lected  with  the  Cromford  and  Peake 
i(  rail-way,  by  the  Manchester  and 
SSeld  rail- way. — ^The  Bolton  and  Leigh 
way,  and  the  Kenyon  and  Leigh  June- 

rai-^Dtof,  connect  Bolton  with  the 
(rpool  and  Manchester  rail-road. — ^The 
tm  and  Newton  rail-road.  A  com- 
r  was  formed,  in  1830,  to  construct  a 
rood  from  VVigan,  to  join  the  Liver- 

and  Manchester  rail-road  near  New- 

The  length  is  six  miles  and  three 
ths.  The  expense  is  estimated  at 
O00.r— The  Liverpool  and  Leeds  raU- 

Measures  are  now  (1832)  in  progress 
be  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
reen  ^ese  two  towns,  and  application 
>  be  made  to  parliament  during  the 
ent  year  for  the  necessaiy  authority, 
nwnile  an  important  feature  in  the 
9Ct  of  the  road  has  ^ready  received 
approbation  of  parliament.  During 
bat  session,  a  bill  passed  authorizing 
Booverting  of  the  Manchester,  Bolton 

Bury  canal  into  a  rail-road.  The 
il  'm  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  runs 
a  populous,  wealthy  and  manu- 
inog  district,  which  forms  a  part  of 
Dountry  through  which  the  Liverpool 

Leeds  rail- way  is  exoected  to  run. 
I  majority  of  the  shareholdere  in  this 
il  have  acquiesced  in  the  new  ar- 
^ement.— The  Leeds  and  ManckuUr 


rail-road  is  to  commimicate  with  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  and 
to  pass  thence,  on  the  east  side  of  Man- 
chester, near  to  Oldham,  and  through  the 
valley  of  Todmorden,  by  Sowerby  bridge, 
near  Halifax,  and  thence  along  the  vale 
of  the  Calder  by  Briffhouse,  Dewsbury 
and  Wakefield,  to  Leeds.  By  this  route, 
locomotives  can  travel  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  Manchester  and  Leeds, 
with  the  aid  of  a  tunnel  of  6  or  700  yarda 
in  length,  near  Rothwell.  Communica- 
tions may  easily  be  made,  by  branches 
from  the  trunk  rail-way,  to  Halifax  and  to 
Huddersfield.  The  estimated  expenses 
of  the  whole  distance  between  Manches- 
ter and  Leeds,  by  the  valley  of  Todmor- 
den, is  from  £700,000  to  £800,000,  and, 
when  complated  by  the  branches,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  not  taken  into  this  es- 
timate, a  rail-way  communication  will  be 
established  from  Manchester  to  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Middleton,  Rochdale, 
Todmorden,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Dews- 
bury,  Wakefield  and  Leeds.  By  the  aid 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
road in  the  west,  and  the  Leeds  and  Sel- 
by  rail-road  to  the  east,  a  direct  rail-winr 
communication  will  also  be  formed  be- 
tween the  Ouse  and  the  Mersey.  It  will 
also  communicate  with  the  proposed 
Bradford  rail-way  to  Leeds.  The  dis- 
tance by  this  line  between  Leeds  and 
Manchester  will  be  about  fifty-eiffht  miles^ 
and  the  journey  will  be  perfbrmea  in  about 
two  houra  and  a  half,  at  the  present  rate 
of  travelling  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester rail-road. — ^The  SouUuxmpton  and 
London  raU-^way  will  connect  Southamp- 
ton and  London. — ^A  rail-road  has  been 
projected  between  Liverpool  and  Birming- 
nam,  the  leni^h  of  which  is  estimated  at 
eighty-six  miles;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  it  to  London.  A  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing rail-roads  for  locomotives  fiom  Lon- 
don to  the  principal  towns  m  Kent. 
Rail-ways  have  also  been  projected  be- 
tween London  and  Edinburah  ;  between 
Bath  and  Bristol ;  from  Wolverharojptoa 
through  Dudley  to  Bumingham;  from 
York  to  Croft  bridge,  a  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles;  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
Snodland ;  from  St  Helen's  to  Runcorn, 
with  branches,  &c.  &c.  A  route  for  a 
rail-road  has  been  surveyed  from  Stam- 
ford to  the  canal  at  Oakham.  The  line 
is  to  proceeci  through  the  vale  of  Hamble- 
ton,  by  Elxton,  Empingham  and  TinwelL 
The  hill  at  the  last  named  village  is  to  be 
piereed  by  a  tuRoel  oa6  mile  and  one 
fourth  in  length. 
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ScoUatuL  In  Scotland,  rail-roads  are 
much  employed  fur  short  distances,  at 
some  of  the  principal  coal-works,  &c. 
The  TVoonmil-road  extends  from  Kilmar- 
nock to  the  harbor  of  Troon,  in  Ayraliire, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  It  was  construct- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
the  proprietor  of  the  coal-fields  in  tliat  vi- 
cinity. It  is  a  tram  rail-road.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  and  Ume.  The  eeneral  inclination 
of  the  rail-way  is  1  in  660.  Various  spe- 
cies of  wagons  are  used  on  it ;  even  com- 
mon carts  are  allowe<l  to  so  on  it  if  the 
wheels  are  cylindrical,  anano  greater  load 
on  one  pair  than  twenty -eiffht  cwt — The 
^Uoa  colliery  rail^way  is  about  two  and  a 
half  m'des  in  lenfftli,  with  cast  iron  rails. — 
Various  other  rail-ways  are  in  use  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Scotland,  chiefly  of 
the  edge  kind.  Those  which  have  been 
latelv  constructed  are,  in  general,  of  mal- 
leable iron.  The  rail-way  of  tlie  Carron 
company  is  understood  to  have  reduced 
their  average  monthly  expenditure  for  car- 
riage from  £1200  to  £300.— There  is  a 
railway  on  the  property'  of  the  earl  of 
Glasgow,  commencing  ut  tlio  llurlet  coal 
and  lime  works,  and  extending  to  the 
Paisley  canal,  a  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.  The  rails  are  of  malleable 
iron,  each  nine  feet  in  length,  ore  sup- 
ported at  every  three  feet,  and  are  two  and 
a  qflartor  inches  dt'op,  and  tliree  fourths 
of  un  iuclj  tliiok. — Tlio  Dalkeith  and  Ed- 
inburgh rail-road  ii«  aliout  twnitv  miles 
long,  and  will  8<k)u  Im;  conipU;ti;J. — The 
Ganikirk  and  Glasgow  rail-way  was 
opened  in  18.31.  On  this  ruil-nMid,  the 
first  experiment  of  steam  l<MM)motive8 
in  Scotland  was  mmlc. — Uail-n>ads 
have  been  pn)Jocted  belwi'cn  Leith  and 
Edinburgh,  and  l>etween  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

JValts.  In  Wales,  the  rail-roads  com- 
municating iMitwccn  the  \nm  works  and 
conl  mines,  and  branching  from  the  canals 
and  rivers  to  the  ])rincinal  mining  districts, 
arc  vrr}'  numerous.  The  main  ruil-rooils 
are  joined  by  many  smaller  ]>rivate  ones, 
whicli  give  a  gr»?at  facility  for  traffic  in  a 
countrj'  where  the  conmion  n»ad8  are  bad. 
In  1791,  there  was  scarcely  a  rail- way  in 
South  Wales  ;  in  181 1,  the  complete  rail- 
roads connected  with  canals,  collieries, 
&c.,  in  Monmouthshire,  (jrlamorganshire, 
and  ('iM^rniarthenshire,  amounted  to  near- 
ly 150  miles  in  length  (exclusive  of  under- 
ground ones),  of  which  one  company  in 
Merlhyr  Tidvil  powessed  alniut  thirty 
miloa. — The  Cardiff  and  Merlhyr  rail-way, 
or  tram-road,  was  constructed  in  171)4,  un- 


der the  first  act  of  parliament 
for  this  species  of  roail.  It  about  fl 
miles  long.— The  Aberdare  canal,  whieh 
branches  from  the  Cardiff  canal,  is  cos- 
nected  with  the  Neath  canal  by  a  reil-wiy, 
the  communication  being  completed  by  tt 
inclined  plane,  up  which  the  waflnu  tie 
drawn  b^  a  high  presBure  engine.-^The^ 
howaymil-roadf  or  tram^roadjCmnnicnmA 
the  Monmouth  canal,  at  Pillgwelly,croMa 
the  Eb  wy  by  a  bridge  of  sixteen  arcbes^ind 
tenninates  at  TreviU  lime  worka,a  length  of 
about  twenty-eight  noilea.  From  the 
howay  rail-way  there  are  several  brancbeL 
The  act  for  building  it  was  obcaiDedin 
180£2.— The  Brmore  raO-toatf  abo  leak 
from  it  to  Haye,  on  the  Wye.— The  fib- 
tn-Awm  rfgHrioay  also  leads  to  the  Mon- 
mouthshire canaL  Its  lenoth  is  five  and 
a  half  miles ;  it  rises  610  feet  in  ihit  dii- 
tance,  to  the  Blaen-Avon  furnace.— The 
Catrmwihtnthirt  rail-road  commenrei 
from  the  harbor  of  Llauelly,  and  eztend» 
fifteen  miles,  through  a  productive  ral 
country,  to  the  lime  works  at  Llandebie; 
and  from  the  eastern  side  branch  rail-wafs 
to  the  extensive  coal  works  of  geoenl 
Waidc.  The  .charter  was  obtained  in 
1802.— The  OygUr-nwuih  raOrway  pro- 
ceeds from  Swansea,  seven  miles  aioii; 
the  coast,  to  the  villaipB  of  Oyster-mouth; 
it  is  intended  chiefly  n>r  the  transportatiaQ 
of  limestone.  Several  other  iail-wi;i 
communicate  with  the  Swansea  caiul 
from  the  coal  works  in  its  neigh boriiiKvi 
— The  Jibtrgavtnny  mil-way  proce:'*b 
from  the  Brecknock  canal,  and  I^t 
a  bridge  over  the  Uske  to  Abergaveonr. 
From  the  same  canal  there  is  a  nui-war 
branch  to  Uske  and  to  Haye,  and  variaui 
others  to  coal  and  iron  works ;  and  at  ilte 
iron  works  near  Ponty|K>ol  there  an'iMir 
lofly  inclined  planes. — ^The  Ruabon  hnok 
rail-way  commences  on  the  north  Isfik 
of  the  river  Dee,  and  fmsBes  through 
numerous  collieries,  to  Rualwn  IhyhiLi 
distiuice  of  three  miles. — The  PrvM 
rail-icay  extends  from  the  Penrhya  frUs 
quarries,  in  Caernarvonshire,  to  Port  Prt>- 
rhyn,  a  distance  of  six  and  a  quarter  niiieK 
and  is  divided  into  five  stages;  it  \» 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  (all  in  one  }inL 
and  has  three  inclinc^d  planes.  It'wai 
l)egun  in  October,  1800,  and  finished  tt 
J  u  ly,  1 801 .  It  has  oval-formed  edge  raik 
of  cast  iron. — ^The  Penire  coUitry  a»i 
Sioansea  canal  rail-way  is  an  im(irorAi 
rail- way  and  self-acting  inclineil  plaoeol' 
nearly  lialf  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  in  tii^ 
iunnediate  vicinity  of  Swansea,  aad  coc* 
nects  the  Pentre  colliery  with  the  li^wiD- 
sea  canaL  The  embankment  is  in  woe  , 
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more  than  twenty  feet  high.  Ten 
f  coal  are  passed  at  a  time  over  the 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  two  min- 
eing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per 

One  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of 
Hild  be  sent  down  in  an  hour.  This 
ly  was  opened  in  Juljr,  1830. — ^The 
wen  ana  ^antUe  ratl'h>ad  is  de- 

for  the  transportation  of  slate.  It 
aished  in  October,  1828. 
nee.   The  first  rail-road  in  France 
nmall  one  at  Mount  Cenis,  construct- 

1783,  by  Wilkinson,  an  Eneliah- 
br  the  use  of  the  founderies  of  Creu- 
Phe  iSif .  EHenne  and  Andrtximx  real- 
Ktends  from  St  Etienne,  which  is 
It  of  extensive  iron  manufactures, 
t  the  neighborhood  of  rich  coal- 
to  Andrezieux,  on  the  Loire.  It 
tmmenced  in  1825,  and  is  the-  first 
id,  of  any  extent,  that  has  been  con- 
d  in  France.  The  road  consists  of 
ne  track  of  rails,  and,  with  its 
les,  is  about  twelve  miles  and  three 
D  length.  The  rails  are  of  the  edge 
formed  of  cast  iron.  The  curves 
road  are  fipom  250  feet  to  333i  feet 
The  cost  was  74,095  francs  a  ki- 
e,  which  is  equal  to  3280  feet  11 
.  The  tnmsportation  upon  it  is  ef- 
by  means  of  horses.  The  yearly 
Mtadon  amounts  to  from  G0,000  to 

tons.  This  road  is  coimected  with 
1-rood  from  Roanne  to  Andrezieux. 
t  JRoanne  and  Andrezieux  rail-road, 
fiterprise  completes  the  grand  sys- 
*  communication  between  tlie  soutli 
le  north,  fit>m  tlie  basin  of  tlie 
)  to  those  of  the  Loire  and  of  tlie 

and  will  remedy  the  great  difficult 
I  the  navigation  of  the  Loire  above 
le.  It  was  undertaken  principally 
tie  view  of  facilitating  the  tratispor- 
of  coal  firom  St.  Etietme  to  the  ba- 
Tthe  Loire  and  Seine,  and  will  fonn 
inuation  of  the  rail -road  from  the 

to  St  Etieime.  At  Roanne,  the 
becomes  navigable  both  in  the  as- 
nd  descent  This  rail-road  has  on- 
e  track ;  the  rails  are  of  wrought 
the  curves  in  the  road  have  666|  feet 
I.  It  was  estimated  that  tlie  annual 
lortatiou  upon  the  road  would  be 
160,000  to  180,000  tons.  The  cost 
0^746  finncs  (about  $9500)  per  ki- 
re. — ^The  Lyons  and  SSt,  Elienne  rail- 
extends  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne, 
ring  the  river  C^ier  and  the  Rhone, 
connecting  two  of  the  principal 
fikcturing  cities  of  France.  It  is  a 
e  track  rail-road,  and  is  thirty-fbuk' 
and  four  fifths  in  lengdi.   The  rails 


are  of  wrought  iron,  supported  on  stono ; 
the  curves  of  this  road  nave  at  least  1666 
feet  radius.  The  route  is  divided  into 
three  divisions.  The  first  division  extends 
fix)m  Lyons  to  Givors.  The  principal 
works  on  this  division  are  the  bridge  over 
the  Saone,  the  deep  cut  at  Pierre  %^te. 
the  passage  of  Vemaison,  and  the  tunnel 
of  ue  Mulatiere.  The  second  dbuion 
extends  fit>m  Givors  to  Rive  de  Gier.  The 
tunnel  of  Rive  de  Gier  is  3020  feet  in 
length.  The  third  division  extends  torn 
Rive  de  Gier  to  St  Etienne.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  branch  road  with  the  ndl-road 
fitjm  St  Etienne  to  the  Loire.  The  tun- 
nels upon  this  rail-road  are  fourteen  in 
number,  and  their  aggregate  length  13,123 
feet  The  shortest  of  these  tunnels  will 
contain  two  tracks,  and  wiU  be  sbcteen  feet 
four  and  a  half  inches  wide ;  the  other 
will  be  only  ten  feet  in  width,  and  will 
contain  only  one  track.  The  cost  of 
this  road  was  9,939,000  francs  (about 
$1,813,870).  It  was  commenced  in  1826, 
and  finished  in  1831.  Tbe  annual  trans- 
portadon  is  estimated  at  317,000  tons. 
Locomotive  engines,  mAnufiustured  by  Se- 
guin,  are  used  upon  this  road,  which  are 
said  to  be  superior  in  power  to  the  similar 
English  engmes,  and  are  much  lighter  and 
cheaper.  The  locomotives  of  S^in  cost 
10,000  fi^cs  (about  $1875),  produce  400 
kilogrammes  of  steam  per  hour  (about  882 

Eds),  and  weigh  only 6000 kil^rammes 
It  13,230  pounds).— The  Paris  and 
iHlts  rail-road  was  commenced  in 
1827.  It  extends  from  the  road  near  the 
Hopital  des  Invalides  at  Paris  to  Versailles. 
It  IS  intended  only  to  convey  travellers  to 
the  royal  palace.  The  carriages  contain 
six  persons,  drawn  by  one  horse.  Upon 
an  average,  600  to  800  persons  travel  dai- 
ly from  Paris  to  Versailles. — The  Epinae 
rail-road,  A  company  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
from  Epinac  to  the  canal  of  Bourgogue. 
Epinoc  IS  situated  in  the  department  of 
Saoue  and  Loire,  near  Autun.  The  rail- 
road will  be  about  seventeen  miles  and 
three  fifths  in  length,  and  will  establish  a 
communication  between  tlie  canals  of 
the  Centre  and  of  Bourgogne.  By  this 
means,  the  collieries  of  Epinac  will  be 
able  to  supply  with  coals  Fraiiche  Comt6, 
Bourgogue,  Champagne,  aud,  generally, 
all  the  country  travereed  by  a  part  of  the 
Saone,  tlie  canal  Moiutieur,  tlie  cunal  of 
Bourgogue  and  the  Yonne ;  and,  when 
tlie  canal  of  Bourgogue  is  fiu'inhed,  they 
will  be  alile  to  supply  Paris  with  oouls,  at 
a  price  much  less  tlian  tliat  of  any  now 
consumed  there.— A  rail-road  is  about  to 
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be  constructed  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  with 
branches  to  Havre  and  Dieppe,  connecting 
the  metropolis  with  a  large  manu&cturing 
town,  and  with  the  seaports  on  the  Chan- 
nel The  cost  of  a  rail-road,  with  a 
double  track,  from  Paris  to  Havre,  is  esti- 
mated at  118,000  francs  (about  $22,120) 
per  kCIometre  of 3280  feet,  and  the  annual 
transportation  between  these  two  cities  is 
about  300,000  tons.  It  has  also  been  de- 
termined to  construct  a  rail-road  from  Par- 
is to  Pontoisc.  Measures  were  adopted 
to  effect  this  object  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1831.  Rail-roads  have  been  project- 
ed from  Paris  to  Lyons,  from  Strasburg 
to  Parisi  and  fit>m  Calais  to  Paris. 

Germany.  The  Danube  and  Moldau  rail- 
road. The  Danube  and  the  Moldau  have 
been  connected  by  a  rail-road  extending 
from  Munthausen,  in  Austria,  to  Budweis, 
in  Bohemia.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  in 
length,  and  has  a  single  track.  It  is  con- 
structed of  iron  tracks,  laid  upon  rails  of 
wood,  and  cost  $600,000.  This  work  was 
conmienced  in  1826.  It  produces  to  the 
proprietors  an  annual  income  of  ten  per 
cent  A  single  horse  draws  upon  it  a  load 
of  ten  tonsw — It  has  been  determined  by 
the  governments  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick to  construct  a  ruUroad  uniting  the 
cities  of  HaH)ourg  .*nd  Luneburg  with 
Cellc  and  Brunswick. — The  chevalier 
Baader  has  proposed  to  unite  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  hy  a  rail-road.  The  proj- 
ect of  uniting  tliese  two  rivers  by  a  canal 
was  first  proposed  by  Charlemagne  ;  and 
tljc  projert  has  lately  l)een  revived  in  Ger- 
many. The  distance  by  a  canal  would  be 
Beventv-eiL'lit  geometrical  leagues,  and  the 
cost  would  bo  8,000,000  fiorms.  Baader 
proposes  to  substitute  a  rail-road  which 
would  be  only  thirty-two  geometrical 
leagues  in  length,  by  means  of  which 
boats  be  trans|M^rted  from  Donau- 

wert  to  Markbreit  on  tlie  Me  in  in  thirty 
hours.  The  n)ute  pro^K^sed  commences 
at  Donauwert,  and  proce^uls  along  tlie  left 
Iwmk  of  tlie  Woniitz  till  it  arrives  opi>ositc 
HaslK)urg,  situated  on  tht;  right  bank ; 
thence  passing  near  IIop])ing,  Schratten- 
hofT,  VVoniitz,  Oettingen,  Bcllerhaus  and 
Diebach,  it  terminates  at  Markbreit  on  llie 
Mein. 

Russia,  In  Russia,  rail- ways  have  long 
been  in  use. 

Spain,  A  rail -road  from  Jarez  to  Puer- 
to de  Santa  Maria  and  San  Lucar  has  been 
projcctiMl.  The  estimated  cost  is  £40,000 ; 
an(l  it  is  pn)|K)sed  to  raise  that  sum  in 
4000  shiuxjs,  at  ten  pounds  each.  It  is 
under  the  direct  patmnage  of  the  kine 
and  queen,  tliu  former  having  subscribed 


fyr  sixty  Bhares^  and  the  latter  forfait 
shares.  This  list  also  oontains  the  nuM 
of  four  grandees  and  two  ministen.  Ai 
present,  all  the  sherry  wine  which  is  o- 
poited  is  canied,  at  a  great  expense,  6m 
Jarez  to  the  place  or  shipment ;  it  im 
be  hereafter  transported  on  the  rail-roii 
If  the  undertaking  is  euccesBftil,  it  wiH 
probably  lead  to  the  introductioii  of  nil- 
roads  in  other  districts  where  ^hej  ire 
eoually  wanted.  Com,  in  the  interior 
or  Spain,  is  almost  valueleaa,  fiom  die 
cost  and  delay  in  tFansporting  it  totbe 
coast 

United  SUOes^^The  Qimicy  rmUrmL 
This  is  the  first  work  of  the  fund  wfaidi 
has  been  attempted  in  the  U.  States  Ii 
was  constructed  solely  for  the  transpons- 
tion  of  granite,  and  commences  tl  ibi 
granite  quarry  in  Quincy,  and,  descendiiif 
gradually,  terminates  at  the  Neponset  rif- 
er,  which  flows  into  Boeton  harbor,  hii 
a  single  track  rail-roed,  three  miki  m 
length.  The  ascent  of  the  hill  on  wfakh 
the  quarry  is  situated,  is  overcome  fay  a 
self-acting  inclined  plane.  The  sleepca 
are  of  granite,  seven  and  a  half  feet  loo^ 
and  laid  eight  feet  apart.  The  distance  b^ 
tween  the  rails  is  five  feeL  The  rails  «e 
of  pine,  twelve  inches  deep,  with  a  cov- 
ering of  oak,  on  which  are  laid  the  tliii 
plates  of  wrought  iron  upon  which  the 
cars  traverse.  At  the  crossings  of  ibe 
high  roads,  the  iron  bars  are  fiuteiied 
down  to  granite  rails  in  adorable  nianiKr. 
The  least  radius  of  cur\*ature  is  ;jUO  I'tti 
When  it  was  first  constructed,  the  uwti 
load  for  one  horse  was  ten  tons,  nioviuc 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  It  Itf 
now  (1832)  been  in  operation  five  yeaisL 

The  Boston  and  LotoeU  rail-road,  Thii 
rail-road  is  to  commence  at  Boston,  dm 
tlie  entrance  to  the  Warren  bridge,  on  the 
westeHy  side  of  the  bridge.  The  «il/»iD- 
ing  land  and  flats,  fonning  an  area  oi 
about  twenty  acres,  have  been  |HirrhiMii 
by  the  com|)any  which  has  undertalM 
the  constniction  of  this  work ;  and  tiir 
flats  are  to  be  flllcd  up.  The  land  ifaw 
acquired  will  bo  sufticicnt  to  accommo- 
date  the  diflTerent  temriinations  of  tlienil' 
road,  and  the  necessary  depots.  The 
rail-road  is  to  cross  Cliarlcs  river  br  i 
wooden  viaduct,  and,  passing  through  ^V<^ 
burn,  terminate  at  the  basin  of  the  cani 
in  Lowell ;  from  tlience  tliere  are  to  br 
branches  along  the  several  canals  to  die 
factories.  The  inclination  of  the  road 
in  no  case  be  greater  than  ten  feet  in  i 
mile,  and,  in  general,  will  not  exceed  five 
feel  per  mile.  It  is  to  be  compel  * 
present  of  a  single  track,  having  the  requi* 
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tmber  of  turn-outs;  but  provinon 
en  made  for  the  construction  of  an- 
rack,  if  it  should  be  required.  It  is 
constructed  in  the  most  substantial 
r,  of  stone  and  iron.  The  Boston 
dwell  rail-road  company  was  incor- 
1  in  June,  1830. 

BasUm  and  WbreuUr  raU-fwuL  A 
ny  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
oad  from  Boston  to  Worcester  was 
)rated  in  June,  1831,  by  the  legisla- 
f  Massachusetts.  Surveys  for  the 
lave  been  made,  and  it  is  presumed 
le  work  will  be  soon  commenced. 
iUffth  of  the  route  is  about  forty- 
miles.  It  is  also  proposed  to  con- 
his  road  to  Connecticut  river,  aud 
struct  a  branch  road  to  Millbury. 
Boston  emd  Pnmdence  raU-rocuL  A 
ny  was  incorporated  by  the  same 
ure  in  June,  1831,  with  a  capital 
if  1,000,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose 
structing  a  rail-road  from  Boston  to 
mdary  fine  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
m  of  Providence.  Surveys  of  the 
lave  been  made. — ^The  Boston  and 
m  raU-road,  A  company  was  in- 
ited  in  June,  1831,  by  the  legisla- 
r  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  of 

00  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  cou- 
iff  a  rail-road  from  Boston  to  Taun- 
la  from  Taunton  to  any  part  of 
m  river  at  which  the  waters  are 
ble  by  vessels  of  heavy  burden, 
berW  to  extend  k  from  Taunton  to 
e  of  Massachusetts  in  the  direction 
ividence.  It  is  proposed  to  unite 
»mpany  to  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
nJl-road  company. 

-roads  have  been  projected  from 

1  or  Lowell  to  Brattleborough  ;  from 
Stockbridge  to  the  boundary  line  of 
te  of  New  York,  to  meet  a  rail-road 
Llbany;  from  Boston  to  Salem,  to 
tinued  to  the  northern  line  of  the 
from  Troy,  in  New  York,  at  the 
if  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river, 
oington,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
bnnch  to  the  town  of  Adams  (this 
B  proposed  to  be  continued  to  Brat- 
Nigb ;  the  distance  from  Bennington 
ttleborouffh  is  forty-two  miles) ;  and 
kMton  to  Ogdensburff,  in  New  York. 
I  E^tdson  and  Mohawk  raU-road, 
MDpany  by  which  this  rail-road  was 
octed  was  incorporated  bv  the  le- 
rs  of  New  York  in  1896,  with  a 
:  of  $300,000,  with  hberty  to  in- 

it  to  $500,000.  This  increase  has 
\j  taken  place.  On  August  \%  1830, 
jond  was  broken  at  Schenectady  for 
rpote  of  commencing  the  construc- 
.X.  42 


don  of  a  double  track  road.  With  two 
sliffht  exceptions,  the  road  between  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  planes  is  per- 
fectly straight  The  line  panes  principally 
over  high  table  land,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  population.  It  is  about  sixteen 
miles  in  length.  The  rail-road  com- 
mences at  the  termination  of  the  ci^  line 
on  the  Hudson  river,  and  about  thirteen 
acres  of  land  are  owned  by  the  company 
in  the  vicinity,  part  of  which  will  include 
the  whar&  which  are  now  constructing 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  transporta- 
tion on  the  road.  The  road  crosses  south 
Pearl  stree.t,  under  a  handsome  stone  arch, 
and  passes  thence  up  the  hill  with  an  in- 
clination of  one  foot  in  eighteen,  until  it 
reaches  the  summit,  185  feet  above  the 
Hudson.  At  this  place  a  building  is  erect- 
ed which  contains  a  double  stationary  en- 
gine of  twelve  horse  pow«r,  for  hauling 
up  the  cars.  The  road  then  proceeds 
north-westerly  up  to  the  head  of  Lydius 
street,  to  strike  which  it  takes  a  curve  of 
4000  feet  radius,  and  passes  over  two 
heavyand  high  embankments,  and  through 
some  deep  cuttings  near  the  alms-house. 
From  the  head  of  Lydius  street  (where 
the  travel  at  present  terminates),  it  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  direction,  crossing  the 
heavy  embankment  called  the  Buel  via- 
duct, ascending  a  plane  for  about  three 
miles,  of  one  foot  in  225.  Afierwards 
ascending  by  two  other  planes  at  different 
points,  and  crossing  several  waterways, 
upon  embankments,  it  proceeds  to  tne 
summit  at  Schenectady.  There  are  in  all 
six  principal  embankments.  About  four 
miles  from  Schenectady  there  is  a  curve 
in  the  road  of  23,000  feet  radius.  Just  at 
the  summit  is  a  smaller  curve,  with  a  ra- 
dius of  1100  feet  There  is  also  another 
plane  of  three  miles,  where  the  ascent  is 
one  foot  in  270 ;  and  another  of  one  and 
a  half  mile,  where  it  is  one  in  450  feet 
The  descent  ixom  the  Schenectadv  sum" 
mit  to  the  level  of  the  Hudson  is  335  feet 
At  this  point  a  double  stationary  eneine  is 
pkiced.  A  plane  overcomes  a  height 
of  115  feet,  with  an  inclination  like  tnat 
near  the  Hudson,  and,  running  down  a 
heavy  embankment,  strikes  the  canal  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  principal  street  in 
Schenectady ;  but  the  track  is  prolonged 
upon  a  level  to  within  six^  rcNls  of  the 
same.  The  soil  through  which  the  road 
passes  is  sandy.  Some  considerable  ele- 
vations are  cut  through,  and  several  ra- 
vines crossed.  The  slopes  left  by  the 
cutting,  or  formed  by  the  embankment^ 
are  to  be  covered  with  sods.  No  settling 
of  the  road  has  taken  place,  except  to  a. 
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very  slight  degree  in  some  of  the  embank- 
ments, which  may  be  easily  rectified.  The 
road  was  constructed  in  the  following 
manner: — Afler  the  grading  is  fiuishec^ 
under  each  line  of  the  rails,  square  holes 
are  dug  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  capable  of  containing 
nine  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone.  In  clay, 
the  holes  are  connected  by  a  neck.  In 
these  holes  the  broken  stone  is  placed  and 
rammed  down,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass. 
The  stone,  which  is  princi|)ally  grau- 
wacke,  is  broken  into  pieces  that  will  \maa 
through  a  ring  of  two  inches  diamefer. 
On  this  foundation,  stone  blocks,  dressed 
upon  the  upper  side  only,  are  placed. 
The  next  step  is  to  drill  the  holes  in  the 
face  of  the  stone.  In  these  drillings,  small 
plugs  of  locust  wood,  about  four  inches 
long  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  ore 
loosely  placed.  Into  these  plugs  are  driv- 
en the  iron  spikes  which  pass  through  and 
hold  down  the  cast  iron  choirs.  The 
chairs  are  double  or  single.  The  double 
chairs  are  of  sufficient  lengtli  to  pass 
across,  beneath  the  rail,  and  are  used  in 
the  profMrtion  of  one  to  three  s'mgle 
chairs,  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  rail, 
but  do  not  pass  under  it  The  rails 
are  of  wood,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four  feet  long  and  six  inches  square, 
hewed  out  of  Norway  and  white  pine. 
These  rails  are  placed  in  the  iron  chain, 
and  are  wedged  with  wooden  wedges,  on 
the  outer  side,  into  a  perfectly  true  line. 
On  these  lie  tlie  iron  rails,  which  are  made 
of  wrought  iron.  They  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  round- 
ed oflf  to  1  7-8lh8  on  the  top ;  their  thick- 
ness is  9-lOlhs  of  an  inch.  These  bars 
are  tongued  and  grooved,  and  an;  secured 
to  the  wooden  rail  by  iron  spikes  driven 
through  oval  oi>enings.  The  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  metal  arc  provided 
for  in  these  openings,  and  also  by  the 
tongues  and  grooves.  Where  two  Bars  join, 
an  iron  plate  is  placed  underncatli ;  and 
it  is  remarked  that,  aUhongli  additional 
strength  is  gained  by  this,  yet  the  iron 
rails  wear  faster  at  thesie  places  than  at 
any  others.  At  the  distance  of  twenty-one 
feet,  tie  pieces,  as  a  further  security,  are 
laid  down  to  bind  the  rails  to  each  other, 
and  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  position. 
Broken  stone  is  also  laid  down  between 
the  rails,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  road. 
Upon  the  embankmenus  the  rails  are  laid 
without  stone  blocks,  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  put  down  afler  the  earth  has 
settled.  The  other  track,  which  is  on  the 
■outh  side  of  the  one  now  in  use,  is  in  a 
■tate  of  active  preparation.  Both  locomo- 


tive engines  and  horses  are  used  upoodii 
road.  A  locomotive  has  travelled  upoaii 
with  a  load  of  eight  tons,  at  the  me  of 
thirty  miles  per  hour.  The  number  of 
passengers  in  October,  1831,  averaged  307 
per  day. 

The  Scktntdadjf  and  Saraioga  nl- 
road.  This  rail-road  is  to  extend  fros 
Schenectady  to  Ballston,  and  thence  to 
Saratoga.  The  route  is  admirably  adipced 
for  rail-road  purfioses.  There  will  be  m 
inclination  greater  than  one  foot  in  ML 
The  execution  of  this  work  is  undertikeii 
by  an  incorporated  company,  with  ■  capi- 
tal stock  of  $180,000.  The  total  iocone 
is  estimated  at  $72,000,  and  the  net  rrre- 
nueat  $51,000.  This  rail-road  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1831,  and  itii 
expected  to  be  fiuislicd  in  the  coune  of 
the  year  1832. 

The  Rhaca  and  Stitquehanna  raii-roai 
The  legislature  of  New  York  have  aathor- 
ized  tlie  construction  of  a  rail-road  from 
Ithaca,  near  the  south  end  of  Cayugi 
lake,  to  the  l^usquehanna  river,  at  Owcga 
The  distance  is  about  twenty -eiglitmilea 

The  Bhaea  and  CaiskiU  raU-nad  'um 
extend  from  Ithaca  to  Catskill,  on  tk 
Hudson.  The  distance  is  about  167  miki 
—The  CatskUl  and  Caw^oharie  nal-nai 
This  rail-road  b  to  extend  from  CaiakS 
on  the  Hudson*  to  Canajohaiie,  oo  fk 
Mohawk,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  mik& 
It  was  commenced  in  1831,  in  tlievicinnf 
of  Catskill,  and  fiAeen  miles  were  put  lUh 
der  contract. 

The  Harlem  raU-road  is  to  extnd 
from  Harlem  river  to  the  city  of  Stf 
York,  a  distance  of  about  five  mile&  I: 
is  purposed  that  the  contemplated  nil- 
road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  niimiii^ 
near  the  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Nev 
York,  shall  commence  at  the  nonbcns 
termination  of  this  mil-rood. — Rail-roaii 
have  been  pnyccted,  extending  from  Scl*- 
nectady  to  Buffalo,  imssing  through  loca 
and  Salina ;  from  some  point  opposite  ibf 
city  of  New  York,  through  the  6oiitb« 
counties  of  the  state,  by  the  way  of  Om- 
go,  through  the  valleys  of  tlie  8u^au^ 
hanna  and  Chemung  rivers,  to  lake  Ljk* 
at  some  point  between  Cattaraugus  cmk 
and  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  line;  froo 
the  city  of  New  York  to  Albany,  panM 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  as 
roady  mentioned,  with  branches  to  Liic^ 
field  in  Connecticut,  and  to  Beifcsfaiv 
county  in  Massachusetts ;  from  Uiica  t? 
the  Pennsylvania  boundary  line;  five 
Buffalo  to  the  Pennsylvania  line;  five 
Rochester  to  the  Alleghany  river ;  from 
Catskill  and  Canajoharie  raii-road  to  tki 
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BiuquehaDna  river;  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Cayuga  lake ;  from  Utica  to  the  Cayuga 
lake ;  from  Utica  to  Oswego ;  from  Geneva 
to  Ithaca;  from  Cooperstown  to  Clnirsville; 
fifom  Rochester  to  Carthage;  from  Roches- 
Car  to  Danville ;  from  Troy  to  Whitehall ; 
finom  Jamaica  to  Brooklyn ;  from  White- 
hall to  the  Vermont  line,  &c.  &c. 

The  Camden  and  Amhoy  rail-road  com- 
mences at  Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  op- 
posite to  Philadelphia,  and  passes  ilirough 
Burlington,    Bordentown,  Higlistown, 
SpotlBWOod,  over  South  river,  and  ter- 
minatea  at  Amboy.   The  whole  distance 
lh>m  Camden  to  Amboy,  in  a  direct  line, 
is  sixty  miles ;  by  tlie  rail-road  the  dis- 
tance 18  sixty-one  miles  and  ten  chains. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes  is 
my  level,  and,  in  one  instance,  for  twenty 
miles,  nature  seems  to  have  forestalletl  the 
engineer.   As  this  road  is  designed  for 
;  Steam  locomotives,  it  is  to  be  constructed 
,  in   the  most  improved  an<i  substantial 
manner.   At  present,  however,  wooden 
mils  are  laid  over  a  great  ()ordon  of  the 
line,  in  order  that  the  emlmnknients  nmy 
be  consolidated,  before  laying  the  penna- 
nent  track.   Near  Bordentown,  the  rails 
are  of  iron,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  rail-road,  with  somq 
nriation.   Between  the  chairs  and  the 
^vmnite  sleepers,  a  thin  piece  of  the  wood 
oT  the  locust  tree,  rather  larger  than  the 
eluur,  is  inserted,  which,  it  is  thought,  will 
neutFBlize  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  iron 
and  granite,  which  is  said  to  be  percepti- 
ble on  the  Liver{)ool  and  Manchester  rail- 
foocl.   Alx>ut  a  mile  of  the  rail-road  hns 
been  laid  with  granite  rails,  on  which 
dun  plates  of  iron  are  to  be  riveted,  to 
Ibnn  tracks.   It  is  intended  ultimately  to 
by  a  double  track  of  rails  the  whole  dis- 
tBiice.  Between  Bordentown  and  Amboy, 
Aere  is  a  cut  sixty  feet  deep  at  the  deep- 
est point,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  with 
wrying  depth.   The  soil  taken  from  the 
excavation  has  been,  witli  great  lal)or, 

Seel  on  tlie  top  of  the  banks,  tliere  be- 
no  valleys  near,  to  be  filled  up.  The 
neits  and  viaducts,  in  the  vicinity  of 
'  Bovdentown,  are  constructed  of  stone. 
-  The  embankments  are  to  be  sodded, 
^  winch  is  necessary  from  the  light  nature 
'  afdiesoil.  The  binding  gravel  used  upon 

*  Ais  Fsil-road  was  formed  by  grinding  the 
'  enall  and  smooth  stone  fo\md  \mder  the 
'  soil,  in  a  steam  mill  consuructed  for  this 

*  pBiTOse.  It  is  anticifmted  that  this  rail- 
"  land  win  be  so  far  completed,  by  the  close 

•f  the  year  1832,  as  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
laae  of  cars  between  Cam<len  and  Am- 
'  hoy.    It  is  calculated  that  $500,000  per 


annum  will  be  received  for  the  convey- 
ance of  light  freight  and  passengers.  The 
expense  of  a  single  track,  that  is,  two  lines 
of  roils,  is  estimated  at  $8000  per  mUe. 
The  execution  of  this  enterprise  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
rail-road  company,  united,  hi  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  com- 
pany. The  com[>any  having  been  incor- 
porated fur  the  purposes  of  transportadon 
as  well  as  for  constructing  the  rail-road, 
preparations  have  been  made  for  fulfilling 
that  part  of  tlieir  obligations,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  fine  of  steam-boats  on  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan,  &c.  As  the  Del- 
aware is  frequently  closed  with  ice  during 
a  |)art  of  the  winter,  and  the  trade  of  Phif 
adelphia  is,  in  consequence,  directed  to 
New  York,  it  is  supposed  that  vessels  des- 
tined for  Philadelphia  may  put  into  Rari- 
tan Imy,  which  is  o(>en  at  all  seasons,  and 
that  the  cargoes  may  be  thence  conveyed 
at  once  upon  the  rail-road  to  the  place  of 
tlieir  destination.  In  order  to  secure  this 
object,  the  company  has  purchased  larae 
lots  on  the  Raritan  and  the  Delaware,  mr 
tlie  convenience  of  ships,  steam-boata^  &C., 
and  it  is  believed  that  steam-boats  can  bo 
so  constructed  as  to  cross  the  Delaware 
between  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Patterson  and  Hudson  river  roi^ 
road  is  to  extend  from  Patterson,  on  the 
Passaic,  to  Jersey  city  and  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  New  York,  fourteen  miles. 
It  is  i)ro|)osed  to  cut  a  tunnel  through 
Bergen  ridge.  The  stock  h«<s  been  taken 
up,  and  jireparations  are  makingto  beffin 
the  work  early  in  the  spring  of  ]o32.  Af- 
ter the  expiration  of  fit\y  years,  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  has  a  right  to  take  the 
road  at  an  aiipraisod  value. 

The  Etizabethtown  and  SomervUle 
rail-road  is  to  extend  from  Elizabethtown 
to  Somerville.  The  route  lias  been  sur- 
veyed, but  the  work  hos  not  yet  (1832) 
been  commenced.  It  is  undertaken  bv 
the  Elizabethtown  and  Somerville  rail- 
road company,  incorporated  by  the  leeis- 
lature  of  New  Jersey  in  1830 — 31,  vrim  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000,  with  liberty  to 
increase  it  to  $400,000. 

The  JVest  Jersey  rail-road  and  trans- 
portation company  was  also  incorporated 
at  the  same  session,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000,  with  liberty  to  increase  it  to 
$2,000,000.  The  object  of  the  company 
is  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  the 
Ilelaware  river,  in  the  county  of  Glonoes- 
ter,  or  from  some  point  on  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  rail-road,  to  some  pmnt  tm 
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the  same  nver,  in  the  township  of  Penns 
Neck,  in  the  county  of  Salem. — charter 
was  also  granted  to  a  company  to  con- 
struct a  rail-road  connecting  the  Morris 
canal  with  the  Pattenon  and  Hudson 
river  rail-road. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  rail-road  was  the 
fiiBt  rail-road  constructed  in  PennsyWa- 
nia.  It  was  commenced  in  January, 
1827,  and  finished  in  the  succeeding  May. 
It  extends  from  the  coal-mines  near 
Mauch  Chunk,  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  down  an  inclined  plane  of  vari- 
ous declivities  to  the  Lehigh  river.  The 
elevation  of  the  coal-mines  above  the  Le- 
high, at  the  point  where  the  coal  is  deliv- 
ered into  the  boats,  is  936  feet.  The  road, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  mine,  rises  46 
feet,  when  it  reaches  its  extreme  point  of 
elevation,  982  feet  above  the  water.  At 
the  bank  of  tlie  river  there  is  an  abrupt 
termination  of  tlie  mountain,  upon  which 
is  constructed  an  inclined  plane  700  feet 
lon^,  with  a  declivity  of  225  feet,  below 
which  there  is  still  a  farther  descent  of  25 
feet  down  a  chute,  through  which  coal  is 
conveyed  into  the  \xtaiB.  its  entire  leneth, 
from  the  river  to  the  mines  is  nine  mues, 
and  its  branches  at  the  ends,  and  the  side- 
lings,  four  and  a  half  miles  more.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  track.  The  least  radius  of 
curvature  is  437  feet  The  rail-road  has 
a  continued  descent  from  the  summit,  so 
that  the  cars  descend  by  their  own  grav- 
ity. The  rails  are  of  iiml)cr,  c()ve^^^d 
ivith  plates  of  iron,  and  resting  upon  cmss 
sleepers,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from 
each  other.  Tlie  coal  is  trans|>orted  in 
cars,  foiuteen  of  which  are  connected  to- 
gether, each  containing  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  coal.  A  single  conductor  rides  on  one 
of  die  cars,  and  regulates  their  movement. 
From  300  to  ^0  tons  a  day  are  regularly 
discharged  into  the  river.  The  empty 
wagons  are  drawn  back  by  mules,  who 
ride  down  the  rail- way  in  cars ;  and  so 
strong  is  tlieir  preference  of  this  mode  of 
travelling  down,  that,  in  one  instance, 
where  they  were  sent  up  >vith  the  coal 
wagons  witliout  the  mule  cars,  the  work- 
men were  not  able  to  drive  tliem  down, 
but  were  actually  obliged  to  drag  up  the 
cars  for  them  to  descend  in.  At  first  the 
wagons  descended  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  speed,  as  it  injured  the 
machines,  and,  by  agitating  the  coal,  in- 
volved the  driver  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The 
cost  of  this  rail-road  was  $3050  ])er  mile. 

The  Mount  Carbon  raH-road  company 
was  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1829, 
and  the  rail-road  was  begun  in  the  suc- 


ceeding October.     It  commences 
mount  Carbon.   At  the  temunstion,  the 
road  is  elevated  upon  thiitv-one  |nen  of 
masonry  erected  upon  tlie  landings,  lie 
road  passes  thence  tlirough  the  sap  c( 
Sharp  mountain,  following  the  vaTley  of 
the  Schuylkill  to  Morrisville.    It  bcre 
leaves  the  Schuylkill  at  its  junction  widi 
the  Norwegian  creek,  stretchinf^  up  the 
valley  of  the  latter,  and  croanng  it  sevml 
times;  hence  it  runs  directly  throii|h 
Pottsville  to  the  Forks,  a  distance  of 
6208  feet  from  the  piers.     The  ca< 
branch  is  14,200  feet  in  length.   It  posm 
through  the  Peach  mountain  tract,  and  ter 
minates  upon  the  Floweiy  Field  trad,  &c. 
The  west  branch  commences  atMairsrilk, 
and  is  16,400  fbet  in  length.   Tha  nil- 
road  has  a  width  of  eighteen  icet  sur&oe^ 
occupied  by  a  double  track  from  the 
head  of  both  branches  to  the  conuueooe- 
ment  of  the  piers  at  moimt  Caihon,  where 
a  third  track  is  added.  Each  track  is  lour 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  wide.  Ax  ev- 
ery distance  of  eight  feet,  a  drain  eiglitem 
inches  in  depth,  and  filled  witli  broken 
stone,  crosses  to  the  side  ditches,  the 
stone  forming  a  bed  upon  which  the 
sleepers  rest   On  tlie  sleepers,  which  are 
of  oak,  cradles  or  cheek-blocks  of  the 
same  material  are  treenail^,  hi  whidi 
the  rails  rest,  and  are  wedged,  being 
thereby  elevated  above  the  part  of  the 
sleeper  that  crosses  the  hor9e-|ifith.  Ii 
some  places,  however,  the  cheek-blorb 
and  sleo|)crs  ore  in  one  solid  piece-.  Tbf 
rails  are  of  oak,  and,  on  thi>  main  line,  ire 
unifonnly  six  inches  by  ten ;  but,  on  botfa 
branches,  the  rails  of  the  ascending  tmi 
are  six  inches  by  eiclit.    On  the  hoafy 
track,  the  rails  are  of  the  same  dimemioi* 
as  on  the  main  line.    The  iron  plate*  ob 
which  the  wheels  run,  are  two  inche* 
wide  by  tlirec  eighths  in  thicknesSi  lierei- 
cd  on  the  edge,  and  having  the  naiI-boie9 
countersunk,  the  heads  being  iriiniued 
off,  to  prevent  jarring.    The  cost  of  this 
rail-road  wiis  $100,000. 

Tlie  Schuylkill  valUy  rail-road  com- 
mences at  Port  Carbon,  and  tennioaini  at 
Tuscarora,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  There 
are  fifiecn  lateral  rail-roads  intersectinf;  >C 
the  distances  of  which  combined,  aiiK«nit 
to  about  thirteen  miles.  The  main  stem 
consists  of  a  double  track.  The  kamk 
have  but  a  single  track.  The  coe>t  ol*  ibe 
main  stem  was  $5500  per  mile ;  that  of 
the  laterals,  $2600  per  mile. 

The  Schuylkill  rail-road  is  thirtffc 
miles  in  length,  consists  of  a  double  tracL 
and  cost  $7000  per  mile. 

The  MiU  creek  roQ-road  conimew* 
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at  Port  Caibon,  and  eztcDds  up  Mill  creek 
fiwr  tm\ef.  This  road  consists  of  a  single 
ttack,  and  cost  about  $14,000.  lliere  are 
about  tliree  miles  of  lateral  rail-roads  in- 
tenecting  the  main  stem,  which  cost  about 
•9000  per  mile. 

The  ffest  Branch  rail-road  commences 
at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  terminates  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  Broad  mountain.  The  length 
d£  the  road,  including  the  west  branch,  is 
fifteen  miles.  Tlie  main  stem  has  a  double 
track ;  the  cost  was  upwards  of  $150,000. 
There  are  also  about  nvo  miles  of  lateral 
road  interBectiug  it,  which  consist  of  a  sin- 
gle track ;  the  average  cost  of  the  laterals 
WM  about  $2000  per  rnile. 

The  Pintgrwt  rail-road  extends  from 
the  mines  to  the  Swatara  feeder,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles.   This  road  cost  about 

faaooa 

VT\m  lAUlt  SchvMUl  rail-road  com- 
at  Port  Clinton,  and  extends  up 
tlw  atrcain  to  the  mines,  at'  Tamaqua,  a 
dirtance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.  It 
Was  finished  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  year 
IB31. 

The  Lackawaxm  raH-road  commences 
at  the  termination  of  the  Lackawaxen  and 
IMaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  connects 
that  canal  with  tlie  coal  bed  in  Carbon- 
iale.  It  is  sixteen  mika  in  length,  and 
yrercomes  an  elevation  of  800  feet  This 
jae  is  surmounted  by  five  inclined  planes, 
B  three  and  a  half  miles,  each  from  2000 
o  3000  feet  in  length.  The  cars  are 
Irawn  up  by  stationary  engines.  The 
ail-road  consists  of  a  single  track  of 
VDoden  rails,  capped  with  ux>n.  The  cost 
rM  $6500  per  mile. 

The  AUtghany  portage  rail-road  la  in- 
eoded  to  connect  the  eastern  and  western 
actions  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and 
MBOiplete  the  direct  line  of  communica- 
ioDDetwcen  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
rbe  route  adopted  commences  at  Franks- 
own,  and,  leading  upwards  along  the  val- 
my  of  Blair*s  pap  run,  crosses  the  Allc- 
|bany  mountauis  at  Blair's  gap  punmiit, 
ind  descends  in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  run 
nd  the  Little  Conemaugh  to  Johnstown, 
a  diBtBni*i»  of  tliirty-eight  and  a  half  miles, 
or  in  a  right  line  of  nearly  thirty  and 
three  (burths  miles.  The  sunmiit  is  1397 
IbsC  above  Frankstown,  and  1137  feet 
share  Johnstown,  and  is  to  be  surmounted 

5 means  of  eleven  inclined  planes,  six 
which  are  to  be  on  the  eastern,  and  five 
an  the  western  akle  of  the  mountain& 
The  planes  are  to  be  graduated  at  an  an- 
^  not  exceeding  tlirec  dogn.>os,  except  in 
two  instances,  where  it  is  optional  to  ado)>t 
■I  iaclinafion  of  nearly  five  degrees,  or  to 
42* 


lengthen  the  route  by  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile.  The  sections  between  the 
inclined  planes  are  to  be  graduated  at  an  in- 
clination not  exceeding  thirty  feet  per  niilcL 
and  tlie  curvatures  are  generally  limitea 
to  a  radius  of  603  feet,  except  in  four  in- 
stances ;  the  most  abrupt  cur\'ature  has  a 
radius  of  410  feet  It  is  pro|)osed  to  cross 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  a  deep 
cut,  about  1500  feet  long,  the  greatest 
deptli  of  which  will  be  eighteen  leet  A 
tunnel  of  1000  feet,  at  one  of  the  bends  of 
the  Conemaugh,  is  included  in  tiie  route, 
by  which  the  distance  will  be  eliortened 
rather  more  than  a  mile.  The  Conemaugh 
will  be  crossed  twice  by  bridges.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  route  was  estimated  at 
$012,000.  This  rail-road  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
March,  1831,  an  appropriation  of  $700,000 
wns  made  for  the  construction  of  this 
rail-road,  and  the  extension  of  the  Juniata 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from 
Huntingdon  to  Ilollidayslturg,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  beyond  Frankstown ;  in 
consequence  of  wliicli,  the  length  of  the 
rail-road  will  not  exceed  tliirty-six  n^iies. 
No  portion  of  the  rails  liave  as  yet  (1832) 
been  laid. 

The  Central  rod-road  extends  from 
Pottsville  down  tlie  vallev  of  the  Sham- 
okin  creek  to  Sunbury,  which  is  near  the 
junction  of  the  Susquehanna  with  its 
western  branch.  A  branch  rail-road  is  to 
be  constructed  to  Danville.  It  is  proposed 
to  call  it  the  Girard  rail-road. 

The  Jf'esf  Chester  rail-road  leads  from 
the  borough  of  West  Chester,  which  Is 
twenty-three  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Paoli,  where  it  joins  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  rail-road.  It  is  now  (1832) 
nearly  comjiletecl. 

The  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and 
M)rristotcn  rail-road  will  be  al)out  nine- 
teen miles  in  length,  extending  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  Norristown,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill. Tlic  section  of  the  rail-road  l)etween 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown  is  now 
(18^)2)  in  acdve  progress,  but  no  portion 
of  the  rails  have  as  yet  l)een  laid.  A  nul- 
road  is  projected  fron)  Norristown  to  the 
Lehigh  river,  at  AUentown. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  oounhf 
rail-road  is  to  extend  from  Philadelphia 
south-westerly,  along  the  western  marain 
of  the  river  Delaware.  The  route  has 
been  8ur\'eyed,  but  as  yet,  active  operatrans 
u(>on  it  have  not  been  commenced.  Leave 
has  n-cently  been  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature of  ijhelaware,  to  continue  it  through 
that  stati*  to  the  Marvlaml  line.  This 
work  will  fonn  {lart  of  the  direct  line  to 
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Baltimore,  and  will  afford  to  vessels  which 
may  be  detained  by  ice  at  the  different 
piers  in  the  river,  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging and  transporting  theu*  cargoes  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  I'kUaddphia  and  Columbia  raU- 
road  is  intended  to  connect  the  Delaware 
navigation  at  Philadelphia  with  that  of 
Uie  Busquehanna  at  Columbia,  passing 
through  tne  counties  of  Delaware,  Ches- 
ter and  Lancaster.  The  principal  summit 
on  this  rail-road  is  the  Mine  ridge,  which 
is  599  fdwve  the  Delaware  at  Phila- 
delphia. There  are  two  inclined  planes, 
one  at  Columbia,  which  is  660  yards  in 
length  and  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  the 
other,  which  is  180  feet  in  height,  at  the 
Schuylkill,  near  Peter's  island,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Philadelphia.  At  the  foot  of  the 
latter  inclined  plane,  the  Schuylkill  is  to  be 
crossed  by  a  bridge  900  feet  in  length, 
which  is  now  constructing.  From  the 
Mine  ridge  gap  summit,  at  Henderson, 
westward,  to  tne  head  of  the  inclined 
plane  at  Columbia,  the  distance  is  twenty- 
nine  miles,  and  the  ascent  and  descent  is 
846i  feet  From  the  same  summit,  east- 
ward, to  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  at 
the  Schuylkill,  the  distance  is  fifiy  miles, 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  940  feet  The 
whote  length  is  82|  miles.  It  terminates 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  intersection  of  Vine 
and  Broad  streets.  The  sum  of  $600,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  lemslature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1831,  towards 
the  completion  of  this  work.  A  large 
part  of  the  road  has  boon  put  under  con- 
tract, but  only  a  small  portion  of  rails  have 
as  yet  been  laid  down.  It  is  proposed  to 
continue  tiie  raiUroad  westwanl,  across 
the  Suscjuehanna  by  the  Columbia  bridge, 
to  the  borough  of  York,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.  At  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829-30, 
the  following  companies  were  incorj)o- 
rated: — The  Philipshurg  and  Juniata 
rail-road  comiMUiy,  for  the  purfiose  of 
constructing  a  rail-road  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Little 
Juniata,  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philipshurg. — ^Tlio  Tuscarora  and 
Cold  run  tunnel  and  rail-road  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  consmicting  a  rail-road 
and  tunnel  tiirough  the  Sharp  mountain 
from  Skell's  mill  to  Cold  run.— The  Mid- 
dle Port  and  Pine  creek  rail-road  compa- 
ny, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  the  Schuylkill  valley  rail-road, 
near  Middle  Port,  to  the  Schuylkill  canal, 
near  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek. — The  iS^- 
ker^s  valley  rail-road  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from 


MiUesburg  to  Short  mountain. — Th 
ver  meadow  raOrroad  company,  ft 
purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-roac 
Beaver  meadow  coal  mines  to  tih 
Lehigh,  at  any  place  above  Maucb  C 
A  company  was  also  incorporated 
puinose  of  constructing  a  canal  c 
roao  from  the  Delaware  and  Hudf 
nal,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Walk 
pack,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cobfc 
and  thence  to  the  coal  beds  on  the 
em  side  of  tiie  Moosic  or  Lackawi 
mountain.  At  the  session  of  the 
legislamre  in  1830 — 1,  twelve  ra 
companies  were  incorporated.  Nui 
other  rail-roads  have  been  projected 
state.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
number  of  rail-roads  in  Penns}'lva] 
greater  or  less  extent,  is  sixty-seven 
The  NexDcastle  and  FrenchUntt 
road  extends  from  Newcastle,  on  tl 
aware,  to  the  Elk  river,  near  Frenc 
It  consists  of  a  single  track,  with  1 
quisite  number  of  turn-outs,  and  is 
sixteen  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
only  853  yards  longer  than  a  pc 
straight  line  drawn  between  its  ten 
consists  of  six  curves  and  six  straigl 
The  curves  vaiy  in  length  from  19 
to85»6feet  The  nw/u  of  the  thre€ 
est  curves  is  10,560  feet ;  the  radiui 
largest  curve  is  20,000  feet  The 
gate  length  of  tiie  cnn^es  is  five  mi 
SLYteen  one-hundredths  ;  that  < 
straight  lines  is  eleven  miles  and 
tenths.  The  longest  straight  line  i 
ly  six  miles  in  extent.  The  graduo 
the  road  varies  from  a  perfect  level 
cents  and  descents  of  ten  feet  six 
to  sixteen  feet  four  inches,  to  the  n 
one  place,  for  about  4000  feet,  the  ! 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  feet  to  tli 
The  whole  amount  "of  excavation  i 
500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  exclu 
the  side  drains.  The  amount  of  or 
ment  is  about  420,000  cubic  van 
two  points,  the  excavation  was  ai 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense 
cially  at  the  western  termination 
road,  where  the  cutting  was  thirl} 
feet  deep  tiirough  a  solid  mass  ol 
red  and  black  clay  for  a  considers! 
tance.  There  are  six  principal  ei 
nients,  varying  in  length  firom  1200 
feet  each,  and  in  heigiit  from  fifl 
twenty-five  feet  each.  The  road 
four  viaducts  (varying  in  dimensior 
twelve  feet  by  ten  to  five  feet  by  si 
twenty-nuie  culverts.  The  viaduc 
culverts  arc  constructed  of  snh 
stone  masonr3\  The  width  of  th 
bed  is  twenty-six  feet,  exclusive 
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ina  The  road  is  coDStructed  in 
mmg  manner:  Stone  blocks,  con- 
two  cubic  feet  of  stone  each,  and 
Ig  about  360  pounds,  are  laid  three 
It,  from  centre  to  centre,  and  bed- 
holes  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet 
upon  pure  sand  or  gravel  well 
!,  where  white  oak  ueepere  are 
»on  embankments,  &c.  Thev  are 
he  SBfne  distance  apart,  on  sills  of 
kimir  inches  tliick  ny  ei^ht  inches 
laoed  longitudinally,  which  are,  hi 
iner,  bedded  in  trenches  filled  with 
gravel  well  rammed.  Upon  these 
and  secured  the  rails  of  Georgia 
ne,  six  inches  square,  on  which  are 
1  the  iron  bars,  two  and  one  fourth 
wide  by  five  eiffhtlis  of  an  inch 
rith  iron  plates  beneath  them,  at 
Its  of  their  junction.  The  inner 
the  rail  is  chamfered  so  as  to  bring 
rinff  of  the  iron  bar  nearly  on  the 
'Hie  total  cost  of  the  rail-road, 
ig  the  land  for  its  location,  wharfs, 
d  depots  at  both  ends,  locomotives, 
estimated  at  $400,000. 

ff^mingUm  wkt  Doumingtown 
i  A  company  was  incorporated 
legislature  of  Delaware,  in  1831, 
^pital  of  $100,000,  with  liberty  to 
)  it  to  $150,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
cting  a  rail-road  from  Wilmington 
oundary  line  of  the  state,  in  tlie  di- 
of  Downingtown  in  Pennsylvania. 
BaUimore  and  Susauehmma  raU- 
18  commenced  in  1830.  It  is  to 
from  Baltimore  to  York,  where  it 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
lumbia  rail-road,  or  it  may  be  con- 
:o  York  Haven,  on  the  Susquehan- 
\ie  distance  from  Baltimore  to  York, 
equence  of  the  uneven  sur&ce  of 
ntiy,  will  not  be  less  than  seventy- 
!&  The  portion  of  the  road  which 
If  aiyland,  is  in  active  progress.  A 
I  of  it,  seven  miles  in  length,  com- 
g  at  Baltimore,  has  already  been 
ted,  at  an  expense  of  $13^350  per 
The  next  division,  terminating  at 
stertown  road,  which  is  eight  miles 
.h,  is  now  under  contract  Wbeo 
ted,  it  is  supposed  that  the  average 
the  road  will  be  reduced  to 
)  per  mile.  The  act  of  Maryland, 
rating  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
rail-road  coAfMBiy  for  the  purpose 
tructing  this  rail-road,  has  not  as 
n  concarr»i  in  by  Pennsylvania,  as 
the  portion  of  the  road  propose«l 
icatea  within  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
ind  the  rail-road,  at  present,  is  to 
ite  at  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 


nia boundary  Kne.  The  company  are  au- 
thorized, by  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
to  construct  a  lateral  rail-road  commen- 
ciuf  at  some  point  upon  the  main  stem  of 
their  rail-road,  within  ten  miles  fhom  Bal- 
timore, and  extending  through  Westmin- 
ster to  the  head  waters  of  the  Monocacy 
river. 

The  BaUimore  and  Ohio  raH-road  is 
intended  to  unite  the  chr  ci  Baltimore,  a 
central  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with 
the  Ohio  river — ^the  great  navigable  high- 
way of  the  Western  States.  The  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  stone  was  per- 
formed on  the  4th  of  July,  1828;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  autumn  of  that  year  that 
active  operations  towards  the  construction 
of  the  woric  were  be^un.  It  commences 
at  the  head  of  the  Dasia  in  Baltimore. 
The  rail-road  in  the  city  is  a  single  track, 
the  rails  of  which  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances between  the  curb-stones  of  the 
side-walks,  and  consists  of  blocks  of  stone, 
sunk  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  street,  with 
grooves  in  them  for  the  flanges  of  the 
wheels,  to  run  with  an  iron  bar  for  the 
track,  secured  in  the  mode  adopted  on 
other  parts  of  the  road.  The  whole  street 
is  paved,  and  is  slightly  convex.    On  this 

rof  the  road,  horse  power  alone  is  to 
used.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
branch  rail- ways  to  various  sections  of  the 
city.  It  is  aim  to  be  continued  to  the 
city  block,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  thus 
traversing  the  whole  water  front  of  the 
city.  From  the  basin  the  rail-road  passes 
to  the  depot  in  Pratt  street  The  line  be- 
tween Pratt  street  and  the  Potomac  is 
sixty-seven  and  five  eighths  miles  in 
length.  It  has  been  demiitively  locatrf% 
and  is  divided  into  six  divisions.  The 
city  division  commences  at  Pratt  street, 
and  ends  at  the  ^  first  stone,"  or  south- 
west boundary  of  the  city :  the  first  divis- 
ion conmiences  at  the  termination  of  the 
city  division,  and  ends  at  a  point  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Frederic  turnpike, 
at  Ellicott's  mills.  These  two  divisions 
embrace  a  diftance  of  about  thirteen 
miles  and  twenty-two  poles.  On  these 
divisions  two  sets  of  tracks  are  laid,  one 
consisting  of  bars  of  iron,  laid  on  wooden 
sills,  and  the  other  of  iron,  on  stone  sills. 
There  are  several  ma^inificent  viaducts, 
constructed  of  substantial  stone  masonry, 
on  this  portion  of  tlie  road.  The  Carroll- 
ton  viaduct  over  Gwyn's  falls  is  construct- 
ed of  granite.  The  whole  exterior  is 
hewn.  It  consists  of  tVro  arches,  and  is 
312  feet  in  length.  Its  height,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  sixty- 
three  feet  nine  inches ;  &om  the  surface 
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of  the  water  to  the  top  of  t{ie  parapet, 
fifty-one  feet  and  nine  inches.  The  width 
of  the  rail-way  travelling  path  is  twenty ■» 
six  feet  six  inches  ;  ue  cliord  of  the 
arch,  S])ringing  from  the  abutments,  eighty 
feet  tlirce  inches.  It  is  a  structure  of 
great  solidity  and  beauty.  The  bridge 
across  the  Puta|)sco  is  also  of  stone,  and 
consists  of  two  arches,  of  fifly-five  feet 
span  eacli,  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span 
each.  It  is  375  feet  in  length.  There 
are  also  several  extensive  embankments 
and  deep  cuts.  The  bridges,  culverts, 
&c.,  contain,  altogether,  47,300  perches 
of  masonry.  The  cost  for  graduation  and 
masonry  was  $605,912.  The  second  di- 
vision commences  at  Ellicott's  mills,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Patapsco  river,  fol- 
lowing the  winding  of  the  river  through 
a  rugged  granite  district,  and  ends  at  the 
Forks.  Almost  the  whole  distance,  it  is 
a  shelf  cut  out  of  the  bank  of  the  river, 
secured  against  the  al)rasion  of  the  stream 
by  substantial  stone  emliankments,  or  an 
exterior  coating  of  stone.  There  ore  veiy 
few  thorough  cuts.  The  lengtli  of  this 
division  is  11  miles  219  poles.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  set  of  tracks,  laid  on 
granite  sills,  except  on  high  embank- 
ments, where  wood  was  preferred.  At 
the  Forks  of  the  Patapsco,  the  road 
reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  300  feet 
above  tide.  The  cast  for  graduation  and 
masonry  was  $118,:}27.  The  thinl  divis- 
ion begms  at  the  Forks  of  the  Patapsco, 
crossing  the  west  branch,  and  following 
up  its  course  on  the  left  bank,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  summit  of  Parr's  Spruig 
ridge.  The  length  of  this  division  is  1/ 
miles  and  104  poles.  On  this  division 
there  are  four  bridges,  and  a  stone  viaduct 
over  the  Frederick  turnpike  road.  The 
chords  of  the  arches  of  the  bridges  are 
from  twelve  to  twenty-live  feot ;  that  of 
the  viatluct  is  twenty  feet.  Tlie  ascent 
and  descent  of  Parr's  ridge  is  overcome 
by  four  inclined  i)lanes.  Two  of  these 
planes  arc  on  this  division ;  the  first, 2150 
feet  in  length,  with  a  rise  of  80i  feet ;  the 
second,  3000  feet  in  length,  witli  a  rise  of 
91)|  feet.  This  ])lane  terminates  at  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  wliere  there  is  a  level 
600  feet  in  length,  affording  space  for  tlie 
location  of  tiie  necessary  stationary  en- 
gines. A  single  track  of  rails  has  been 
laid  on  tliLs  division,  and  materials  are  in 
pn'})aration  for  the  second  track.  Of  the 
track  which  bus  l)een  finished,  a  large 
portion  is  laid  witli  wooden  sills.  The 
estimated  cost  for  graduation  and  mason- 
ry is  $1JJ2,11X).  The  fourth  division  be- 
giiw  on  the  sunnuit  of  Parr's  ridge,  the 


descent  of  whkh  k  oyereome  by  two 
inclined  planes.   The  first  is  3200  feet  ii 
length,  with  a  descent  of  159  feet;  aad 
the  second  is  1900  feet  in  length,  with  i 
descent  of  81|  feeL   The  road  then 
sues  the  ravine  of  Bush  creek,  on  tlK 
south  side  of  the  stream,  for  about  four 
and  a  half  miles,  when  it  crosses  to  the 
north  side,  over  a  stone  Inridge  of  ow 
arch  of  twenty-five  feot  chord.  Thence  it 
traverses  the  north  side  of  the  stream  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Monocac^*,  owr 
which  river  it  passes  upon  a  briJge  350 
feet  ui  length,  and  23  feet  8  inches  in 
breadth,  auof  terminatea  on  the  west  buL 
The  abutments  and  piers  of  this  bridge 
are  of  stone,  and  the  superstructure  of 
wood.   It  has  three  arches,  of  110  ieet 
span  each,  the  chords  of  which  are  elem- 
ed  above  the  low- water  line  of  the  Mooo- 
cacy  twenty-six  feet    It  is  so  construded, 
that  its  floor  foims  a  roof  impenious  lo 
water,  and  protects  the  timbos  bcneith 
from  the  w^oher.   The  piers  are  ten  fcet 
thick  at  the  top,  and  they,  as  weU  as  da 
almtments,  were  raised    fixmi  a  nA 
foundation,  at  a  slope  of  one  inch  bsse 
one  foot  altitude.   There  are,  besidea,  is 
tliis  division,  six  small  stone  bridges^  nd 
one  viaduct.   The  length  of  the  diviwB 
is  14  miles  163  poles.   A  angle  tnd. 
laid  witli  wood,  has  been  finished  upoo 
this  division.   The  whole  estimated  cm 
for  graduation  and  masoniy  is  $13tV237. 
From  the  circumstance  that  stone  suitahk 
for  sills  has  not  been  found  on  the  uf^vr 
part  of  tlie  tlurd,  nor  upon  the  f^)urtL  aal 
iifUi  divisions,  including  the  lateral  rccJ 
to  Frederick,  it  became  ncc<^ssary  to  lav 
the  first  track  through  these  dl\isious  widi 
wood  instead  of  stone.    The  fifth  di^isioo 
commences  at  the  western  termination  at'  i 
the  Monocacy  bridge,  and,  alier  puisuin? 
tiie  descending  valley  of  that  river  far 
alnrnt  a  mile  and  a  half,  gently  diveree 
from  it,  and  terminates  at  tlie  Potot  oC 
Rocks  on  the  Potomac  river.   The  feni* 
of  this  division  is  eleven  miles  and  nle^ 
poles.  There  is  no  curvature  in  tbisdivi?- 
ion  of  less  radius  than  1146  feet.   Oc  ' 
this  division,  there  are  only  tliree  bnAffi^  ■ 
of  one  arch  each,  and  one  viaduct  over  the 
rail-road,  for  the  acconuiiodatioD  ot*  w 
Georgetown  and  Frederick  timipikertsi 
of  stone  abutments,  and  supersnucnuetf  ~ 
wood,  of  twenty-four  feet  span,  h  . 
expected  that  a  single  track  on  this 
ion  would  be  finished  by  the  beeinnii^^  " 
the  year  1832.    It  is  anticipated  that  *  i 
second  track  throughout  the  whok?  r' 
the  rail-road  will  be  compk^ed  in     /'■  ■ 
course  of  the  year  1832.   TJie  etonm  r  . 
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le  gniduadon  and  masonry  of  the 
non  was  $78,68S.  The  lateral 
**rederick  commences  near  the 
nd  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mo- 
od, pmsuing  the  western  mar^ 
er  upward  for  about  one  nule, 
finom  it  to  the  north-west,  and, 
nng  the  land  between  that  river 
>Il's  creek,  terminates  at  the  de- 
Mleriek.  This  depot  is  so  situated 
re  from  it  an  easy  conmiuntca- 
teral  rail-v^ys  to  all  parts  t)f  that 
e  point  of  termination  of  this 
il-road  is  sixty  miles  ten  poles 
t  streeL  It  was  commenced  in 
L.  Upon  it  is  one  long  and  deep 
D  through  solid  lime-stone  rock, 
everal  other  roclnr  cuts  of  less 
e.  The  length  of  this  branch  is 
)0  poles.  Tnere  are  no  bridges 
It  consists  of  a  single  track,  laid 
1.  The  estimated  cost  for  grad- 
d  masonry  was  $30,258.  A  por- 
e  rail-road  is  constructed  in  the 
manner:  After  the  ffradin^  is 
small  trenches,  two  feet  vnde, 
ned  for  the  traXsks,  which  are 
1  rubble  stone,  in  which  are  laid 
railfl,  which  arft  in  no  instance 
eijdit  inches  thick,  in  a  continu- 

For  the  length  of  two  feet  at 
gs  of  the  rails,  the  trenches  were 
K»t  wider  than  at  any  other  parts, 
sr  and  inner  surfaces  of  these 
Iressed  pertectly  even,  as  well  as 

where  they  join.  Bare  of 
iren,  two  and  one  fourth  inches 
and  five  eif^hths  of  an  indi  in 
are  then  laid  on  these  null,  on 
h  the  inner  sur&ces,  and  are  se- 
th  iron  rivets,  entering  about 
a  half  inches  in  holes  fitted  to 
lem,  and  filled  with  plugs  of 
K)d,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
inches.  On  some  sections  of  the 
wooden  string-pieces  and  sleep- 
sed.  The  rails  rest  in  notches 
sleepers  for  that  purpose,  and 
id  in  their  position  by  wooden 
>r  keys,  about  twelve  inches  in 
iven  horizontally  at  the  bottom 
iner  side  of  each  notch.  The 
ire  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in 
id  are  kdd  transversely,  at  the 
f  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
omodate  the  horse-path,  each 
I  hewn  down  in  the  middle, 
e  notches  of  the  sleepers,  the 
ntcavated  so  as  to  form  a  hole 
:hes  in  depth,  filled  with  broken 
MNi  which  the  sleeper  rests, 
cky  or  other  hard  substance,  in- 


tervenes, the  depth  is  leas.  The  iron  bars 
are  secured  upon  the  wooden  strinff- 
pieces,  by  nails  or  spikes.  Immediately 
under  the  joinings  of  the  iron  bars,  thin 
plates  of  iron  are  let  into  the  wood,  and 
the  ends  of  each  two  adjoining  rails  are 
fiistened  to  this  plate.  The  breidth  of 
the  track  between  the  iron  bars  is  four 
feet  nine  and  one  fourth  inches.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  graduating  the  entire  Ihie 
of  the  main  road  between  Baltimore  and 
the  Point  of  Rocks,  including  the  lateral 
road  to  Frederick,  and  of  laymg  a  double 
set  of  tracks  upon  the  main  stem,  and  a 
singkset  on  the  lateral  rood, is  $1,906^853, 
or  $27,138  per  mile.  About  one  third  of 
this  line  will  be  laid  with  stone  rails,  and 
the  remaining  two  thirds  with  wood. 
There  are  only  two  curves  on  the  whole 
line  of  a  less  radius  than  395  feet,  which 
is  fixed  as  the  limit  of  curvature.  The 
breadth  of  the  track  is  four  feet  nine  and 
one  fourth  inches  between  the  rails.  From 
Jan.  I,  to  Sept.  30, 1831,  the  number  of 
paasengere  on  that  portion  of  the  road  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Ellicott's  mills  was 
81,905  ;  and,  within  the  same  period, 
5081  tons  have  been  transported  upon  it, 
yielding  an  income  of  $31,405,  and  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  $10^^94. 
Transportation  is  effected  hy  horses  ami  by 
steam  locomotives.  The  proffress  of  tira 
road  beyond  the  Point  of  RkhSlb  has  been 
interrupted  bv  a  lawsuit  between  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  by 
which  this  enterprise  has  been  undertaken, 
and  the  Chesapeake  canal  company. 
This  controversy  has  lately  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  canal  company.  Meas- 
ures are  now  in  progress  for  the  extension 
of  the  rail-road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. This  will  lav  open  to  the  Bal- 
timore market  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  sections  of  Virginia.  A 
farther  extension  of  thirty  miles  will  cany 
the  rood  to  Williamsport ;  and  another 
prolongation  of  seveuty-five  miles  will 
carry  it  to  Cumberland,  and  to  a  region 
abounding  in  rich  bituminous  coal. 
From  this  point,  the  distance  will  be  about 
140  miles  to  Pittsbura,  if  that  should  bo 
chosen  as  tlie  point  of^rmination.  This 
would  make  the  whole  length  of  the  road 
325  miles.  From  the  extremely  unfavor- 
able surface  over  which  the  road  necessa- 
rily passes  for  the  first  eight  miles,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Potapsco, 
the  expenses  across  that  district  were  very 
heavy ;  but,  in  adopting  this  route,  a  line 
of  road  was  secured,  which,  by  some  ex- 
tensive embankments  and  deep  cutdngB 
near  Baltimore,  can  be  located  with  but  a 
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siDffle  summit,  for  a  distance  of  180  miles, 
and  witli  only  two  suiumits  requiring  sta- 
tionary power  along  tlie  entire  line  to  tiie 
Ohio  river.  The  approach  to  tlie  first  of 
these  sununits  at  Parr  Sprmg  ridge  is  by 
an  acclivity  so  gradual  as  not  to  exceed 
an  average  of  about  eighteen  foct  to  the 
mile;  and,  as  the  amount  of  tonnage 
passing  westward  will  not  ))e  as  great  as 
that  passing  eastward,  this  line  will  be 
more  advantageous  than  if  it  were  per- 
fectly level.  From  the  western  side  of 
this  ridge,  to  the  coal-mines  near  Cum- 
berland, the  route  is  adapted,  along  tlie 
whole  distance,  to  steam  locomotives. 
From  the  eastern  base  of  tlie  AUegliany 
mountain,  a  series  of  inclined  planes  will 
be  required  to  overcome  a  summit  of' 
about  1200  feel ;  from  thence  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  road  may  be  con- 
ducted to  the  Ohio  river  upon  a  line  so 
nearly  level  as  to  be  traversed  without 
difficultv  by  locomotive  steam  power. — 
The  Baltunore  and  Ohio  rail-road  com- 
pany was  incor|K)rated  by  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  state  of  Mur>-land  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore  have  subscribed  for  $500,000 
each  of  the  stock  of  this  comfmny. 

The  Baliimort  and  H'ashington  rail- 
road  is  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail-roa<l,  and  its  execution  has  l)een 
undertaken  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail-road  coinjmiiy.  Tlio  legislature  of 
Mar\'laii<l  1i.'ih  ptL«<H('d  an  act  authorizing 
the  Baltiniore  and  Washington  tunipiko- 
road  coin|>any  lo  subscribe  $100,000  to 
the  stock  of  tliis  rail-road,  rt^serving  to 
th(j  state  the  right  to  fiul)scrilie  to  the 
amount  of  live  eiurhths  of  the  cost  of  the 
road,  from  its  intersection  with  the  Bahi- 
more  and  Oiiio  rail-road  to  the  line  of  the 
district  of  Columbia,  amounting  to  al>out 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  expenditure.  The 
necessary  sun-eys  are  now  making.  The 
length  from  the  point  of  its  intersection 
with  the  main  stem,  near  Elkridge  land- 
ing, to  Washington,  will  be  about  thirty- 
three  miles.  The  country  admits  of  a 
graduation  to  inclination  not  greater  than 
twenty  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  Pa- 
taps<'o  to  Washington,  it  is  prolmble  that 
the  radius  of  curv  ature  need  not  be  less 
than  from  1000  to  1500  feet ;  and  it  is  be- 
Keved  there  will  be  few  places  where  it 
need  Ini  less  than  3000  feet.  There  are 
few  curv'atures  between  Baltimore  and 
Pataps<!o  having  a  less  radius  than  1000 
feet. 

A  rail-road  has  been  projected  from 
Baltimore  to  Animi)o]is. 
The  Manchester  rail-road  is  in  Ches- 


terfield county,  Virginia.     It  exteab 
from  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines,  k  1 
consists  of  a  single  track,  ajid  is  thinea  j 
miles  in  length. 

The  PetarAvrg  and  Roanoke  nni^nd 
was  undertaken  to  counteract  the  iqt*  i 
rious  effect  which  the  IHsmal  Swuf  i 
canal  has  upon  the  trade  of  Peteisbui^  : 
Formerly,  a  considerable  portion  of  ik  J 
Roanoke  trade  was  conveved  overiand  if 
Petersburg;  but  this  caiiaf  has  diverted  it 
to  Norfolk,  tliough  by  a  long  and  circuit- 
ous route.   A  route  for  this  nul-rood  )m 
been  surveyed  from  Petersburg  to  ike  ■ 
Roanoke,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles ;  aodi 
company  has  been  incorporated,  with  • 
capital  stock  of  $400,000  for  the  puipoR  ' 
of  constructing  it 

Rail-roads  nave  been  also  prqjfciBd 
from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg ;  fioa 
Lynchburg  to  New  river :  from  Sufibfti  I 
in  Nansemond  coimty,  to  the  Roanoke 
river,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Weldoo,  n 
Nortli  Carolina,  &c. 

The  FajfeUeviUe  raU-road  conipiBf 
was  incxirporated  by  the  Icffislanire  Jt 
North  Caroluia,  ui  1830,  wiui  a  capU 
stock  of  $20,000,  for  the  purpose  of  coi- 
structing  a  rail-road  from  FkyetteviUe  ti 
the  Cape  Fear  river,  at  GamMieltowiL 

A  company  has  been  lately  mcorponttd 
for  the  construction  of  a  lail-road  fine 
the  cape  Fear  to  the  Yadkin.  Kail-roaAi 
have  also  l)een  proposed  from  the  Yiulkin 
to  the  Catawba ;  and  from  Wiliniiijnon  w 
the  inm-mining  district.'^  new  State<\iik. 
i>asrtiiig  tlux)ugli  Fayettevilie  and  Sab- 
bunr. 

The   Charleston  and  Hamburg  rnZ- 
road  extends  from  Charleston  to  Ham- 
burg, on  the  Savannali  river,  opI»^^!P 
Augusta.    It  consists  of  two  division: 
the  eastern  division,  from  Cliarleston  *> 
Edisto  river,  is  sixty -tw-o  and  a  hall'mikf 
in  lengtli;  the  western  division,  frew 
Edisto  to  Hamburg,  is  seventy  mik»  is 
lengdi.   The  road  is  cx>nstruoted  of  wood 
with  tracks  of  iron,  and  is  designed  i» 
steam    locomotives.     This  entef|«> 
was  undertaken  by  the  Soutli  Carolim  ^ 
canal  and  rail-road  com|)any,  which  bA  . 
however,  received  pecuniary  ss^saoa  [, 
from  the  state  of  South  Caix>lina.  A  «c- 
ond  rail-road,  of  about  the  same  lei^i*  ^ 
also  embraced  within  tlie  ol)jects  oftk  , 
c<)mi)any.   It  is  to  extend  from  Charte-  > 
ton  to  Columbia. 

Com{>anies  have  been  incorporated  N 
die  legislature  of  Akibama,  to  consmirti  , 
rail-rood  from  Moutgomerv  to  ChattalK^ 
chie,  opposite  Columbus,  In  Georgia. 
from  Sehna,  on  tlie  Alabama,  thrpois  . 
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I  Montevallo,  to  Decatur,  on  the 
e.  A  rail-road  has  been  pro- 
m  Augusta  to  Heshman's  lake,  a 
of  fifty  miles.  Its  object  is  to 
3  delay  experienced  m  getting 
for  the  interior  from  the  uncer- 
mtion  of  the  Savannah  river.  A 
has  also  been  proposed  between 
and  Columbus,  in  Georgia,  on 
ihoochie. 

exingUm  and  Oftio  raH-rocul  was 
%d  in  1831.  It  is  to  extend  from 
n  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  the 
er  just  below  the  falls,  near 
port,  which  is  distant  two 
m  Louisville.  It  will  be  about 
lies  in  length.  The  Louisville 
md  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  termi- 

0  at  Shippiugport  The  Lex- 
ad  Ohio  rail-road  comfiany,  by 
lis  enterprise  is  undertaken,  was 
ited  by  the  legislature  of  Ken- 

1830,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
K).  In  Ohio,  a  rail-road  lias 
jjected  from  Wheeling  to  lake 

1  a  grant  has  been  made  by  the 
e  of  that  state  for  the  purpose, 
proposed  to  construct  a  rail-road 
id  river  to  lake  Erie,  and  from 
ille,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  Ohio 
ft],  &c.  &c. ' 

linois  and  Michigan  rail-road  is 
ence  at  Chicago,  on  lake  Michi- 
I  continue  in  a  south-westerly 
,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
evel ;  in  this  distance  the  ascent 
wenty-five  feet  After  passing 
ait  level,  it  is  to  cross,  and  con- 
ng  the  river  Des  Plaines,  to  the 
le  Illinois  rapids,  the  distance  of 
re  miles,  with  a  descent  of  ex- 
I  feet  per  mile  ;  thus  giving,  in 
ice  of  ninety-six  and  a  half  miles, 
feet  rise  and  Ihll. 
ktroit  and  Pontiac  rail-road.  A 
'  has  been  fbnned,  and  a  survey 
r  a  rail-road  from  Detroit  to  Pon- 
Rance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
Tuscumbia  rod-road  was  con- 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Muscle 
ind  extends  fit>m  Tuscumbia  to 

It  was  commenced  in  1831. 
B  of  a  single  track  of  rails,  and  cost 
500  per  mile.  It  is  also  proposed 
1  the  Lynchburg  and  New  river 
to  Knoxville.  Rail-roads  have  also 
jected  from  Nashville  to  Frank- 

fipom  Columbia  to  the  Ten- 

lakt  Ponlchartrain  raU-road  is 
ur  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
from  lake  Pontchartraiu  to  New 


Orieans.  It  consists  of  a  single  track.  It 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  nearly  level,  the 
ascent  and  descent  being  only  sixteen 
inches.  The  rails  weigh  thirty-five  pounds 
per  yard.  The  cost  was  $15,000  per 
mile.  The  compiny,  by  which  it  was 
constructed,  was  mcorporated  in  January, 
1830,  with  exclusive  privileges,  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  road  was  finished  and 
opened  on  April  16,  1831.  An  act  of 
congress  was  obtained  by  the  company 
in  tne  session  preceding,  establishing  a 
port  of  entry  on  lake  Pontchartrain  ;  and 
the  company  are  now  constructing  an  ar- 
tificial harbor  and  breakwater  in  the  lake, 
at  the  termination  of  the  rail-road.  This 
port  is  called  Port  Pontchartrain. 

The  West  Feliciana  rail-road.  A  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  rail-road  from  the  river  Mississippi, 
near  St  Francisville,  to  the  boundary  line 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Woodville,  in  Mississippi. — For 
more  particular  information  on  the  sub- 
jects of  this  article,  see  the  works  of  Mr. 
Tredgold  and  Mr.  Wood,  and  the  reports 
of  the  various  engineers  on  the  difierent 
rail-roads.  Those  relating  to  tlie  Baltic 
more  and  Ohio  rail-road  give  the  results 
of  very  numerous  experiments  and  esti- 
mates, which  throw  great  light  upon  the 
subject  of  the  construction  of  rail-roads 
in  tiie  U.  States. 

Rain.  This  meteorological  phenome- 
non depends  upon  the  formation  and  dis- 
soludon  of  cloi'ds.  The  humidity  sus- 
pended in  the  atinosphere  is  derived  from 
the  evaporation  ot* water,  partly  from  land, 
but  chicfiv  from  tie  vast  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  A  surface  of  lake,  of  pasture, 
cornfield  or  forest  supports  a  continual 
evaporation,  augmentid  onl^  by  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  suc- 
cessive contacts.  Even  ploughed  land 
will  supply  nearly  as  much  moisture  to 
the  atmosphere  as  a  sheet  of  water  of 
equal  dimensions.  If  the  whole  of  the 
waters,  which  fall  from  tlie  heavens,  were 
to  return  again,  the  evaporation  from  the 
ground  might  be  sufiicient  alone  to  main- 
tain the  perpetual  circulation.  But  more 
than  one  thiid  of  all  the  rains  and  melted 
snows  are  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the 
ocean,  which  must  hence  restore  this  con- 
tinued waste.  The  air,  in  exhaling  its 
watery  store,  is  rendered  quite  damp ;  but 
it  may  afterwards  become  dry,  on  being 
transported  to  a  warmer  situation.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  sea-breeze,  {mrticular- 
ly  in  summer.  It  arrives  on  the  shore 
cold  and  moist ;  but  as  it  advances  into  the 
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interior  of  the  continent,  it  grows 
milder  and  drier.  Tlie  moisture  de|>o8it- 
ed  by  a  body  of  air  in  minute  globules, 
wiiich  remaiu  suspended  or  subside  slow- 
ly in  the  atmosphere,  constitutes  a  cloud. 
When  it  comes  near  us,  whether  it  hovers 
on  tlie  tops  of  the  hills  or  spreads  over 
the  valleys,  it  receives  the  name  of  a  fog. 
The  production  of  rain  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  engaged  the  attention  of 
philosophers ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
doctor  James  Button,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
afford  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 
His  theory  of  rain  was  made  known  in 
1787;  since  which  period  it  has  been 
gready  neglected  by  writei^  upon  meteor- 
ology, until  within  a  very  few  years.  We 
shall  now  give  an  outline  of  doctor  Ilut- 
tou's  views.  Air,  in  coohng,  it  is  known, 
has  the  property  of  depositing  the  mois- 
ture it  contains.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  cooled  in  the  free  atmosphere, 
unless  by  the  contact  or  commixture  of  a 
colder  portion  of  the  same  fluid  ?  Now 
the  portion  of  air  which  is  chilled  must,  in 
an  equal  degree,  warm  the  otber.  If,  in 
consequence  of  this  mutual  change  of  con- 
dition, tlie  former  be  disposed  to  resign 
its  moisture,  the  latter  is  more  inclined  to 
retain  it ;  and,  consequently,  if  such  oppo- 
site effects  were  balanced,  diere  could  on 
tin  whole  be  no  precipitation  of  moisture. 
The  separation  of  moisture,  on  the  mixing 
of  two  musses  of  damp  air  at  different 
tcmperatui-es,  would  therefore  prove,  that 
llie  dissolving  power  of  air  suffers  nioro 
diminution  fn>rn  losing  part  of  the  com- 
bined heat,  than  it  acquires  augmentation 
from  gaining  an  equal  measure  of  it ;  and, 
consequently,  this  power  must,  under  e({ual 
accessions  of  heat,  increase  more  slowly 
at  first  than  it  does  uflerwards,  tPius  ad- 
vancing always  witii  accumulated  celeri- 
ty. The  quantity  of  moisture  which  air 
can  hold,  thus  increases  in  a  much  faster 
ratio  than  its  temperature.  This  great 
))nnciplc  in  the  economy  of  nature  was 
tmced  by  doctor  Ilutton  from  indirect  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  simplest  of  the  accel- 
erating kind,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
law  of  solution,  which  the  hygrometer 
has  established.  Suppose  equal  bulks  of 
air  in  a  state  of  saturation,  and  at  the  dif- 
ferent temperatures  of  15  and  45  centesi- 
mal degrees,  were  intermixed  ;  the  com- 
pound arising  fvoin  such  union  will  evi- 
dently have  the  mean  temperature  of  30^. 
But  since,  at  these  tenqieratures,  the  one 
portion  held  200  parts  of  humidity,  and 
the  otiier  800,  the  aggregate  must  contain 
1000  parts,  or  eitiier  half  of  it,  500 ;  at  the 
mean  or  resulting  tem|>craturc,  however. 


this  portion  is  onl^  capable  of  suspending 
400  [larts  of  humidity,  and,  consequeodf. 
the  difference,  or  100  parts,  aoiouodiiffi) 
the  two  hundiedth  part  of  tlie  whole  weight 
of  air,  must  be  precipitated  from  the  cmb- 
poimd  mass.  In  this  example,  it  bos  beei 
assumed  that  the  poitions  of  difieitndf 
heated  air  were  saturated  with  moim 
before  mixing;  but  it  is  onlyrequifedlb 
they  should  approximate  to  this  coiKfiooa. 
The  effect,  however,  of  ample  coouuiX' 
ture  would,  in  most  cases,  be  \ery  smiil 
To  explain  the  actual  pbeiioniem,  ve 
must  have  recourse  to  the  mutual  opoir 
tion  of  a  chill  and  of  a  warm  cumtf 
driving  swifUy  in  opposite  directions,  td 
continually  mixing  and  shifting  their  sr* 
faces.   By  tliis  rapidity,  a  larger  Toluise 
of  the  fluid  is  brought  into  contact  io  i 
given  time.   Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
one  current  to  have  a  temperature  of  30^, 
and  die  other  that  of  TO''  Fahr. ;  the  biend- 
ing  surfaces  will  therefore  assume  ibe 
mean  temperature  of  60°.  Consequentk 
the  two  streams  throw  together  200  and 
334 J2  parts  of  moisture,  making  5i7J 
parts  tor  the  compound,  which,  at  iff 
actual  temperature,  can  hold  ODly 
parts ;  die  difference,  or  8.6  pans,  fbnui 
the  measure  of  precipitatioo,  correspond- 
ing to  die  2325di  of  the  whole  w«gfat«f 
the  commixed  air.    It  would  thus  m|iiR 
a  column  of  air  30  miles  in  length  to  fiv- 
nish,  over  a  given  spot,  and  in  the  ?part 
of  an  hour,  a  de])0sit  of  moisture  ei]ua]  ^.^ 
the  height  of  an  inch.    If  the  sum  ut'riK 
opposite  velocities  amounted  to  (50  mili^ 
an  hour,  and  the  intcrinin«;Ung  iiiflueiii?; 
extended  but  to  a  quarter  of  an  hicb  aiiL- 
grazing  surfaces,  there  woidd  still,  on  il  -* 
5np{)osition,  be  produced,  in  the  fJi'-m 
time,  a  fall  of  rain  reaching  to  half  an  iu:: 
in  altitude.    These  quantities  come  wiil.- 
iu  the  limits  of  probability,  and  a^ 
sufficiently  with  exi>criencc  and  obsem-  ^ 
tion.    But  in  die  higher  temperaiun^N 
\hough  the  difference  of  the  heat  becwm 
the  opposite  strata  of  air  shouki  rcmii 
the  »unc,  the  measure  of  aqueous  preof*^ 
itation  is  greatly  increased.   Thus,  wli 
the  mixture  of  eaual  masses  of  air,  at  *ie 
temperatures  of  iCP  and  60°,  is  only  '^'^ 
that  from  a  like  mixture  of  SOP  and' 
amounts  to  19.    This  result  is  eatiHj 
confoniiable  to  ob6er\*ation,  for  shown? 
are  most  copious  during  hot  weatber  aini 
in  the  tropical  climates.    The  quaDtitTi4' 
rain  precipitated  from  the  attnoepbi3». 
thus  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circuc; 
stances, — on  the  previous  dam|HifS5  i^' 
tlic  commixed  )>ortioiis  of  die  tliiH^'; 
their  difference  of  heat, — the  eic^-atioD  c4' 
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dieir  mean  temperature, — and  the  extent 
of  the  combination  which  takes  place. 
JFhen  the  deposition  is  slow,  tlie  very 
uinute  aqueous  globules  remain  suspend- 
ed, and  Ibmi  clouds ;  but  if  it  be  rapid 
and  copious,  those  particles  conglomerate, 
end  produce,  according  to  the  tempemture 
of  tfie  medium  through  which  they  de- 
ecMBod,  rain,  riiist,  snow, or  hail.  The  fore- 
gping  theory  tallies  precisely  with  what 
we  experience  in  the  connexion  of  rain 
with  the  variable  nature  of  the  winds. 
Bceadv  dry  weather  is  always  accom|Mi- 
nied  by  a  steady  dinsction  of  the  wind  ; 
whereas,  in  rainy  weather,  the  winds  are 
unsteaily  and  variable.  The  heavy  niins 
that  fiill  in  hidia  always  take  place  during 
tbe  shifting  of  the  monsoons ;  and  while 
they  last,  the  wmds  are  always  veering. — 
TThe  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  greatest  at 
the  equator,  and  gradually  diminishes  as 
we  amNtmch  the  |M>le.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  following  table,  showing 
the  annual  depth  of  rain  in  different  lat- 
itodes: 


Fall  of  Rain. 

126  mches. 


Grenada, ....  12° 

Cm  Francois,     VJP  iff  120 

CWcuita,   22^  2^       81  « 

Mame,   4P  54'  39 

Eo^d,   SOP  1055"*  31 

Feiersbuig,  .  .  3^  W  16  « 
Uleaborg,  ...  65^'  T  13i  « 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  rainy  days 
is  smallest  at  tlie  equator,  and  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  it  From 
noith  latitude  12°  to  43°,  the  mean  number 
of  niny  days  is  78. 

From  43°  to  46°  the  mean  number  is  103 
"46^"50P"  "  "  "134 
«    50^  «  60P  "     «        "  "161 


I  it  is  obvious  that  the  rain  falls  in 
heavy  showers  in  warm  climates, 
[  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  gentle 
advance  towards  the  pole.  Con- 
— tf|iiPTHly-  jn  hnt  ctimates,  the  air  must  be 
mtich  less  loade<l  with  moisture,  and  tiic 
rate  of  evaporation  much  greater  tlian  in 
cold  climates.  For  when  rain  falls  very 
beav^',  a  great  jmrtion  of  it  runs  off  by 
die  surface,  and  flows  into  the  sea.  But 
this  happens  to  a  much  less  extent  when 
die  foil  of  miu  is  more  gentle. 

Rainbow.  To  what  lias  been  said  on 
diis  subject  in  tlie  article  Optica^  division 
Rotund  PhenomtnOy  we  will  only  add, 
that  in  a  stormy  sea,  in  which  the  water  is 
Ihsquently  sent  up  into  the  air  in  large 
drops,  the  rays  of  the  sun  form  in  them 
inverted  rainbows,  of  which  from  twenty 
to  tiurty  are  frequently  visible  at  the  same 
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time.  They  usually  have  but  two  colors ; 
yellow  upon  the  side  towards  the  sun,  and 
pale  green  upon  the  other  side.  The  ap- 
pearance of  two  rainbows,  intersected  by 
each  other,  which  sometimes  takes  place 
on  the  seacoast,  when  the  rain-cloud  is 
over  the  water,  is  |)erhape  the  effect  of  the 
image  of  tiie  sun  reflected  finom  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  In  the  mominj^,  we 
often  see  the  colore  of  the  rainbow  m  the 
dew-droi)s  on  the  meadows,  where  tlie 
bow  is  hyperbolical  or  elliptical.  Rain- 
bows likewise  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
served in  tlie  ni^ht,  which  arise  from  the 
refraction  and  dispersion  of  tiie  colored 
rays  of  the  moon  in  the  drops  of  rain; 
they  are,  however,  veiy  faint,  and  usually 
form  only  white  and  yellow  bows.  The 
bishop  of  Spalatro,  Antony  de  Dominbi, 
gave  tlie  first  accurate  explanation  of  the 
principal  rainbow,  in  a  treatise  which  ap- 
peared at  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  ue 
seventeenth  century ;  but  we  are  mdeUed 
to  Newton  for  tlie  complete  elucidation,  on 
mathematical  principles,  of  this  bright  ap- 
peturaiice  of  the  heavens  (Ojvficn,  Ixiudon, 
1706,  quarto).  (Sec  irw.) 

Rainoacoe,  or  PLtrvioKETEii ;  a  ma- 
chine fi>r  measuring  the  quantity  of  rsin 
that  &lls.  There  are  various  \an&  of  rain- 

Sauges :  one  of  t}je  best  is  a  hollow  cylin- 
er,  having  within  h  a  cork-ball  attached 
to  a  wooden  stem,  which  passes  throu^ 
a  small  opening  at  the  top,  on  which  is 
pbced  a  large  funnel  When  this  instru- 
ment is  pUced  in  tlie  open  air,  in  a  fiiee 
place,  the  ruin  that  falls  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  funnel  will  run  down  into 
tlie  c-vlinder,  and  cause  the  cork  to  float; 
and  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  cylinder 
may  lie  seen  by  the  height  to  which  die 
stem  of  the  float  is  raist^i.  The  stem  of 
the  float  18  rto  graduated  us  to  show,  by  its 
divisions,  the  nuniU'r  of  perpendicular 
inches  of  water  which  fell  on  tne  surfiuse 
of  the  earth  since  the  last  observation.  It 
is  liardly  n(^emar>'  to  observe  tliat,  after 
every  observation,  tlie  cylinder  must  be 
emptied.  A  very  simple  rain  gauge,  and 
one  which  answers  all  practical  purpoeesj 
consists  of  a  copfier  funnel,  the  area  of^ 
whose  oi>ciiing  is  exactly  ten  square  inches. 
Tliis  fuiinol  is  flxecl  in  a  bottle,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  eau^t  is  ascertained  by 
multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces  by  173, 
which  gives  the  de|mi  in  inches  and  parst 
of  an  inch.  In  fixing  these  gauges,  care 
must  be  taken  tliat  tiie  rain  may  bavefiee 
access  to  them.  Hence  tiie  tops  of  build- 
ings are  usually  the  liest  places.  When 
uuantities  of  rain,  collected  in  them  at  dif> 
tereut  places,  are  compared,  tbe  iDStru- 
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ments  ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  heights 
above  the  ground  at  botli  places,  because, 
at  different  heights,  tlie  quantities  are  al- 
ways different,  even  at  tiie  same  place. 
(See  Rain.) 

Rajah;  tlie  hereditary  princes  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  l>cforc  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  by  the  Moguls,  governed  the 
various  countries  of  l&ndoostan,  as  they 
still  continue  to  do  in  some  instances, 
though  they  arc  generallv  dependent  on 
the  Europeans.  They  belong  to  the  caste 
of  Cshatriyas,  or  Chehterce.  (See  CWf, 
and  Hindoos.)  In  the  Elast  Indian  islands, 
especially  in  the  interior  of  tliem,  where 
the  arms  of  foreign  conquerors  have 
never  penetrated,  there  are  yet  many  in- 
dependent rajalis. — Rajah  is  the  yurcfix 
to  many  geographical  names  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Rajasthan  (or  the  central  and  western 
Rajpoot  states)  extends  from  22°  to  30^ 
north  latitude,  and  fitHn  ()9°  to  78°  east  lou- 
ffitude,  comprising  350,000  square  miles. 
It  consists  of  seven  states,  belonging  to  the 
British  dominions.  Tliis  countrv  wus, 
comparatively,  Imt  little  known  to  Jb!urope- 
ans,  until  the  publication  of  a  valuable 
work,  on  it  by  colonel  Tod,  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  in  authority  tliere.  The 
work  is  of  much  interest  to  the  geogrunher, 
the  historian,  tlie  lover  of  poetry-,  and  tlie 
linguist,  and  brings  to  light  cunous  traces 
of  institutions  similar  to  tliose  uf  Kutoikj. 
Were  otlier  remote  countries  of  the  East 
explored  ui  the  same  sj)irit,  many  more 
such  analogies  would  prolmbly  be  found. 
See  tlie  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasi- 
han,  by  Lieut.  Col.  James  Tod^  latt  Political 
Agent  to  the  fFestem  Rajpoot  States  (4to^ 
London,  1829). 

Rajpootana.    (See  Raiasthan.) 

Rakf.  ;  a  tenn  api)Iied  to  tlie  masts 
when  they  are  out  of  a  perijcndicular  sit- 
uation ;  as.  That  shipV  niaimiiast  rakes  aft. 

Rakino;  the  art  of  cannonading  uship 
on  the  stem,  or  head,  so  tliat  the  l>alis 
range  the  whole  length  of  the  decks,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  uicidents  tliat 
can  hapi>en  in  a  naval  action.  This  is  fre- 
quently called  raking  fore  and  aft,  and  is 
similar  to  what  is  tenned  by  engineers  cn- 
flading. 

Raleigh,  or  Ralegh,  sir  Walter,  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior,  stntesiniui,  luid  writer, 
in  tlie  nngiLs  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an- 
cient family  in  Devonsliire.  Jh;  >\-as  lK)ni 
in  J  55*2,  ill  lliat  county,  and  wus  st'nt  to 
Oriel  (M)| lege,  Oxford,  where  his  proficien- 
cy gjive  a  high  o])hiion  of  his  cajmcity. 
1  lis         disposition  and  martial  ardor  led 


him,  at  the  age  of  Beventeeiiyto  joinabodj 
of  gendemen  volunteen  raised  to  aok 
the  French  Protestants.    He  subseqiiendjr 
accompanied  the  forces  sent  uuder  geD^ 
rol  Norris  to  asrist  the  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  his  half-brother  m 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  a  vo}-afre  to  New- 
foundland.  On  ins  reUizn,  bo  dtstiDguiab- 
ed  himself  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  w» 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  consid- 
erable estate  in  Ireland.    His  fiivora 
court  was  advanced  by  a  well-known  act 
of  gallantly.  The  queen,  in  a  walk  among 
a  crowd  of  cx>urtierB,  bavine  come  to  a 
S)K>t  in  wliich  the  path was^jstnicted  bf 
mire,  Raleieh  immediately  took  offbK 
rich  plush  cloak,  and  spread  it  oo  the 
ground  for  a  foot-cloth.    In  1584,  his 
tive  disposition  was  manifested  in  a  scheiw 
for  the  discovery  and  sctdemem  of  than 
parts  of  North  America  not  alreadv  ip- 
propriated  by  Christian  states.   By  bsih 
tcrest,  he  obtained  a  very  extennvepatM 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  with  the  beb»  of 
friends,  two  ships  were  fitted  out  TbeK 
vessels  liaving  carried  houie  cargoes  tba 
sold  well,  a  second  expedition  of  sem 
vessels  followed,  under  the  commanded 
sir  Richard  Grenville,  Raleigh^  kinamik 
The  latter  enterprise  temunated  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Virgmia,  so  called  in  honor  cf 
queen  Elizabetn,  and  is  said  to  have  fim 
introducod  tobacco  and  potatoes  to  Eo- 
rojie.    In  the  mean  time,  he  was  hoiKwd 
with  knighthood,  and  re  warded  b>- several 
hicrative  grants,  including  a  large'slLnraf 
the  forfeited  Irish  estates.  He  was  our  »i 
the  council  to  wliom  the  oonsideratioD 
the  best  means  of  o[)posing  tlic  S|iani'4i 
armada  was  intrusted,  and  was  among  thr 
number  of  volunteers   who  johietl  thf 
Ebiglish  fleet  with  sirqis  of  tlteir  owii.  In 
1589,  he  accompanied  the  expelled  ki^  ' 
of  Portugal  in  his  attempt  to  reinstate  his-  ^ 
self,  for  which  service  he  retreived  srrail  J" 
additional  marks  of  &vor  and  emohmirai :  ^ 
for,  although  fond  of  glur>',  he  wasaluus  ^ 
eciually  so  of  ^m.    On  his  return  fmo  *■ 
Portugal,  he  visited  Ireland,  and  conirart- 
ed  an  intimacv  willi  Spenser  (q.  v.).  wl»  *" 
celebrated  si r  \\'alter  u  nder  the  titk*  irt'thf  ^ 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  and  to  hisFiar  ^ 
Ciueen  prefixed  a  letter  to  him  explanato- 
ry of  its  plan  and  design.    The  latter,  is  ^ 
renim,  introduced  the  jx>et  to  ElizaliA  |' 
In  15^)2,  he  commandc<i  on  expeditMi  > 
with  a  view  of  attacking  Panama;  h''^  J" 
wjLs  recalkMl  by  the  queen,  anil,  sotm  adef. 
incurred  her  dk«pleasurc  by  an  siM  \* 
with  one  of  her  maiils  of'  honor,  tk 
daughter  of  sir  Nicholas  Tlirocknn»r«*  > 
Although  he  made  the  best  repuratioo  io 
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B  power  manying  that  lady,  he  was 
qpriaoned  tor  some  months,  and  banish- 
[  the  queen's  presence.  To  recover  ia- 
r,  he  planned  an  expedition  to  Guiana, 
which  be  embarked  m  Februaiy„  1595, 
d  reached  the  Orinoco ;  but  was  obli- 
dy  by  sickness  and  contrary  winds,  to 
Cum,  after  having  done  little  more  than 
ce  a  formal  possession  of  the  country 
the  name  of  EUzabeth.  In  1596,  he 
d  80  &r  regained  &vor  that  he  had  a 
.▼al  command  under  tlie  earl  of  E<^x, 
itfa  whom  a  difference  ensued,  tliat  laid 
B  foundation  of  a  lasting  enmi^  between 
am.  Sir  Walter  was  subs^uently  fully 
itofed  to  the  good  graces  of  Elizabeth, 
bo  nominated  him  to  the  government  of 
VBB^.  He  wimesscd  the  ruin  of  his  an- 
foniBt,  Che  earl  of  Essex,  whose  execu- 
■1  he  ur^^ed,  and  personallv  viewed  fit>m 
irkidow  in  the  armory.  (See  Dcvereux,) 
be  speedy  death  of  the  queen,  which 
i0  w&j  catastrophe  hastened,  put  a  pe- 
>d  to  his  prosperity.  James  J,  whom, 
idi  some  odier  courtiers,  he  sought  to 
nit  in  his  power  of  introducing  the  Scots 
to  England,  resented  that  attempt,  and 
rifted  him  as  the  enemy  of  his  friend 
0  earl  of  Essex.  Althougli  received 
Ui  external  civility  at  court,  he  was  de- 
lifted  of  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guanls, 
id  evidently  discountenanced.  This 
Mtment  preyed  upon  his  hi^h  spirit; 
riy  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  for 

•  pifrpose  of  placing  upon  the  throne 

•  kdy  Arabella  Stuart,  sir  Walter  was 
maea  of  paiticipat'mg  in  it  by  lord  Cob- 
n,  to  whose  idle  proposals  he  had  given 

without  approvmg  them.  By  the  base 
bBenrienee  or  the  jury,  he  was  brought 
guilty  of  high  treason,  even  to  the  sur- 
ba  of  the  attorney-general  Coke  him- 
t  who  declared  that  he  had  only 
^Bsd  him  with  misprision  of  treason. 
Ira^  was  reprieved,  and  committed  to 
t  nfoweTf  where  his  wife,  at  her  earnest 
Idtetioii,  was  allowed  to  reside  witli 
By  and  where  his  youngest  son  was 
n.  Though  his  estates,  in  general, 
re  preserved  to  him,  the  rapacity  of  the 
minion,  the  miamous  Car,  seized 
liiB  manor  of  Sherborne,  upon  a  flaw 
md  m  his  prior  conveyance  of  it  to  his 
I.  It  was  not  until  luler  twelve  gears' 
afinement  that  he  obtained  his  hbera- 
D»  during  which  interval  he  composed 
»  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  especial- 
hs  History  of  the  World.  He  was  on- 
;  wieawd,  at  last,  by  the  advance  of  a 

Kim  of  money  to  the  new  favorite, 
(see  Bvdtingham) ;  and,  to  retrieve 
bbnkfln  fioftunes,  he  planned  another 


expedition  to  America.  He  obtained  a 
patent  under  the  great  seal  for  making  a 
settlement  in  Guiana ;  but,  in  order  to  re- 
tain a  power  over  him,  the  king  did  not 
grant  him  a  pardon  for  the  sentence  pass- 
ed upon  him  for  his  alleged  treason.  How 
far  Raleigh  knowingly  deceived  the  coiiit 
by  his  representations  of  rich  discoveries, 
and  ^Id  mines,  it  is  unpossible  now  to  aa- 
certam  ;  but,  having  reached  the  Orinoco, 
he  despatcherl  a  portion  of  his  force  to  at- 
tack the  new  Spaniidi  settlement  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  was  capmred,  with  the 
loss  of  his  eldest  son.  The  ex[)ccted 
plunder,  however,  proved  of  little  value ; 
and  sir  Walter,  afler  having,  in  vain,  at- 
tempted to  induce  his  captains  to  attack 
other  Spanish  settlements,  arrived  at 
Plymouth  in  July,  161S,  In  tlie  mean 
time,  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  James  (see 
James  I\  who  was  seeking  the  hand  of^the 
In&nta  for  his  son  Charles,  that  Raleigh 
>vas  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
James  had  reason  to  l>e  offended  with  the 
conduct  of  Ralcifirh  against  a  power  in 
amity  with  himself^  and  might  nave  tried 
him  for  tliis  new  offence  ;  but,  with  liis 
usual  meanness  and  ])usillanimity,  deter- 
mined to  execute  him  on  his  former  sen- 
tence. Being  brought  before  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  his  plea  of  an  implie^d  par- 
don by  his  subsequent  conmiand  was 
overruled ;  and,  the  doom  of  death  beinff 
pronounced  against  him,  it  was  carriMl 
mto  execution  the  following  day  (October 
29, 1618),  in  Old  Palace-yard.  His  beha- 
vior at  the  scaffold  was  calm ;  and,  after 
addressing  the  people  at  some  length  in 
his  own  justification,  he  received  the 
stn)ke  of  death  with  perfect  composure. 
Thus  fell  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  six^- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  one  of  tlie  most 
odious  acts  of  the  (iisgraccful  reign  of 
James  I.  As  a  politician  and  public  char- 
acter, this  eminent  person  is  open  to  much 
animatlveision ;  but,  in  extent  of  capacity 
and  vigor  of  mind,  he  had  few  equals, 
even  in  an  age  of  great  men.  His  writ- 
ings are  on  a  variety  of  topics,  poetical, 
military,  maritime,  geographical,  political, 
and  historical  Most  of  his  miscellane- 
ous pieces  have  ceased  to  be  interesting, 
but  his  History  of  the  World  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  English  of  his  day, 
being  at  once  the  style  of  the  statesman 
and  the  scholar.  The  compass  of  the 
work  did  not  admit  ftilness  of  narrative, 
but  he  is  often  an  acute  and  eloquent 
reasoner  on  historical  events.  The  best 
edition  is  tliat  of  Oldys  (17%,  2  vols^  foK). 
Of  his  miscellaneous  works,  an  edition  by 
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doctor  Birch  was  puUiahed  in  1748,  in  two 
vokimea,  octavo. 

Raleioo,  city,  and  metropolis  of  North 
Carolina,  in  Wake  county,  six  miles  west 
of  Neuse  river,  sixty  miles  north  of  Fay- 
etteville,  one  hundred  and  forty  north- 
west of  Newbem,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  from  Washington;  laL  35^ 
4?N.;  Ion.  78^  48^  W;  population  in 
1830,  1700.  It  has  a  pleasant  and  ele- 
vated situation  in  a  healthy  countiy.  Be- 
sides the  government  buildings,  it  con- 
tains many  others  for  public  use,  which 
are  convenient  and  elegant  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  is  a  pleasant  square  con- 
taining ten  acres,  from  which  extend  four 
streets,  dividing  the  city  into  four  quarters. 
The  four  large  streets  are  ninety-nine  feet 
vride,  and  the.  others  sixty-six.  The  state 
house,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  was 
burnt  down  in  the  summer  of  1831,  and 
the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  al- 
most destroyed.  There  are  several  highly 
respectable  schools  for  males  and  for  fe- 
males. The  trade  of  Raleigh  is  chiefly  with 
Fayetteville,  Newbem,  and  Petereburg. 
Boats  have  sometimes  ascended  the  Neuse 
within  eight  miles  of  Raleigh.  Near  the 
town  is  an  excellent  quarry  of  granite, 
and  one  of  steatite  twelve  miles  distant 

Rallentando,  also  Ritardando,  or 
Lentanoo  (Ralian),  in  music,  indicates 
that  the  time  of  the  passage  over  which 
it  is  written,  is  to  be  gradually  retarded. 

Ralph,  James,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  North  America,  went  to  England 
as  a  literary  adventurer  in  1725,  in  com- 
pany with  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1728, 
Ralph  published  a  poem,  entitled  "Night," 
to  which  Pope  thus  alludes  in  the  l)un- 
ciad : — 

"Silence,^e  wolves,  while  Ralph  toCynlhia  howls, 
Makings  night  hideous,— answer  him,  ye  owls !" 

He  afterwards  attempted  the  drama,  but 
without  success ;  and  having  produced  a 
tragedy,  a  comedy,  an  opera,  and  a  farce, 
he  took  up  the  employment  of  a  party 
writer.  In  1742,  he  published  an  Answer 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ;  and  in  1744,  appeared  his 
History  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II,  James  II,  William  III,  &c. 
(2  vols.,  folio),  which,  as  a  work  of  re- 
search, is  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit 
He  was  at  length  connected  with  the  pol- 
iticians and  literary  men  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Ralph  is  said  to  have  become  possessed 
of  a  manuscript  written  by  the  prince,  or 
under  his  direction,  to  which  so  much  im- 
portance was  attributed,  that  a  gratuity  or 


a  pension  was  bestowed  oti  the  holder,ii 
a  compensation  for  aummlering  k.  He 
obtained  a  pension  after  the  acoeaioD  of 
George  III,  but  he  did  not  kmg  enj  it  is, 
as  his  death  took  place  in  1762.  Bimdei 
the  works  mentioned,  he  published  a  tm- 
tise  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parfiameiff 

g\  vols^  8vo.);  the  Case  of  Authon  li^ 
rofession  fSvo.) ;  and  a  number  of  pofc- 
ical  pamphlets. 
Ram,  Batteriico.  (See  Battering  Bm:\ 
Rambeblo,  John  Henry,  distinguiiM 
for  his  paintings  and  etchings^  wn  bon 
in  1767,  in  Hanover.    He  fiist  showed  hs 
talent  by  drawings  of  scenes  in  the  Hstz 
mountains.     These   drawings  beooK 
known  to  the  king  of  England,  baton- 
reign,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  who  indand 
him  to  go  to  London,  where  he  protidcd 
for  him.   He  remained  pine  vean  in  As 
capital,  and  perfected  himself'^ under  R(t< 
nolds.   Murphy,  Baitolozzi,  and  other  o- 
gravers  of  the  first  rank  in  EnriaDd,cB- 
graved  drawings  of  his.    In  ITBo,  the  ^j^ 
sent  him  to  Italy,  whence  he  returned  » 
Hanover,  where  he  was  appoinUMl  punsr 
to  the  court   Few  painters  and  d«||t- 
ers  have  produced  so  many  worisaf  k 
has ;  but  this  rapidity  prevented  the  61 
developement  of  tiis  talent.  Rambergdb- 
tinguisned  himself  particularly  in  the  ki- 
morous  caricature.   The  drawings  to  Ik 
magnificent  edition  of  Wieland\  mb 
are  all  by  him :  some  he  etched  himnK 
Rambouillet,  a  villase  of  Fnncr, 
thirty  miles  south-west  of  Paris,  and  vtt 
the  extensive  forest  of  the  same  oMBe. 
Here  is  situated  a  royal  castle,  with  exm- 
sive  grounds,  and  several  large  buiidiiff 
connected  with  it   The  casue  has  a  fiw  , 
library,  and  there  is  a  celebrated  breed 
merino  sheep  here,  introduced  by  Lotf  > 
XVI,  in  1786.   Ramhouillet  was  bottk  i 
by  that  prince  in  1778,  and  was  one  dm  t 
favorite  residences.    It  was  also  tbr  6-  >• 
vorite  resort  of  Charles  X  for  himac.  • 
and  here  he  retired  when  obliged  toitv;  : 
don  St  Cloud,  afler  the  revoluiioi  ^ 
1830.   He  was,  however,  forced  to  ^  '■■ 
Rambouillet  for  Cherbourg,  by  tfaeaT*  i 
proach  of  a  Parisian  force  on  the  nigte^  ^- 
August  dd. 

R AME A  n,  Jean  Philippe,  an  able  FVeari  t 
theorist  in  the  science  of  miMC,  mf^ 
nativcof  Dijon,  bom  in  1(^(3.  HariDft<> 
an  early  age,  acquired  some  skill  in  • 
sic,  he  joined  a  strolling  company  of  fj^ 
formers,  by  whose  aanstance  a  nuaif^  - 
entertainment  of  bis  compontioo 
represented  at  Avignon,  in  rtie  eigb«e**  ' 
year  of  his  a^.    He  was  afVerwud*  ^  t 
pointed  organist  in  Clennont  caibcilitl V 
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nself  to  the  study  of  the  principles 
tifeflBion,  aud,  in  1722,  printed  the 
s  of  his  investigation  in  a  treatise, 
JVaiU  de  VHarmomt,  Four  years 
peared  his  N&avtau  Syslemt  de 

T/Uonque^  which  was  followed 
ihUration  Harmonique.  In  1750, 
ished  his  celebrated  Disseriation 
rincipe  de  rHarmome,  in  which  he 
harmony  to  one  single  principle — 
iamental  bass,  on  which  he  proves 
-est  to  depend.  This  work  pro- 
im  an  invitation  from  the  court  to 
end  the  opera  at  Paris.  He  pos- 
i  great  facility  in  adapting  words 
c,  and  piqued  himself  so  much 
is  talent,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
I  he  would  set  a  Dutch  gazette,  if 
squired  of  hint.  His  remaining 
uu  works  are.  Remarks  on  the 
itration  of  the  Principles  of  Har- 
Reply  to  a  Letter  of  M.  Euler 
inted  in  1752) ;  On  the  Instinctive 
r  Music  in  Man  (1754);  On  the 
9  of  the  Encyclopoedia  with  Re- 
>  Music  (1755);  and  a  Practical 
'  Mufflc  (1760).  He  was  also  the 
)f  six  operas,  Hippolyie  tt  Aricit^ 
t  PoUux,  Dardanus,  Samsorij  Pyg- 
uid  Zoroatier,  besides  a  great  va- 

ballets  and  other  minor  pieces. 
lV  acknowledged  his  merits  by 
it  of  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  the 
r  St  Michael.   Rameau  died  at 

1764. 

LLiBs;  a  village  of  Belgium,  in 
kabant,  thirteen  miles  north  of 
and  twenty-six  south-east  of  Brus- 
[ay  23, 1706,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
lee  ChurekiU)  gained  here  a  signal 
over  the  French  under  marshal 

and  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The 
B  were  about  60,000  on  each  nde : 
of  the  allies  was  4000  men,  that 
<>ench  15,000.  The  consequence 
attle  was  the  immediate  cvacua- 
Pianders  by  the  French. 
OCR,  Charies  William,  a  German 
et,  translator,  and  critic,  was  bom 
urg,  in  1725,  studied  at  Halle,  and 
lointed  a  professor  in  the  royal 

school  for  young  noblemen  in 
in  1748.  In  1790,  he  became  co- 
of  the  theatre  of  Berlin.  He  died 
.  Ranler  appeared  at  a  period 
poets,  and  attached  his  fame  to 
Frederic  the  Great,  whom  he  cel- 
as  Horace  did  Augustus.  From 
cunostance,  and  from  his  occa- 
mitations  of  Horace,  he  has  been 
16  German  Horace,  but  is  gfeatiy 
(is  modeL  Ramler  had  little  poet- 
43* 


ical  genius,  but  he  did  much  to  polish 
German  versification.  His  ideas  re<<pect- 
ing  (jerman  prosody  were,  however,  very 
deficienL  He  trRUslated  many  of  the 
classics.  His  poetical  works  ap])eared  in 
two  volumes  (Berlin,  1800, 4to.  and  8vo.) ; 
a  pocket  eilition,  in  the  same  place  (1825, 
2  vols.,  ]2mo).  Ramler  wrote  also  in 
prose.  The  wonls  to  Graun*s  celebrated 
oratorio  (the  Death  of  Jesus)  are  by  him. 
Rammelsbero.  (See  Hartc) 
Rammer  is  a  cylindrical  block  of 
wood  nearly  fittiug  the  bore  of  a  cannon, 
and  fastened  on  a  wooden  staff,  or  on  a 
stiff  rope  well  served  with  spuh  yarn. 
It  is  used  to  drive  the  charge  of  a  cannon 
home,  or  to  the  innermost  part  of  it.  The 
rope-rammers  are  most  general  in  ships 
of  war. 

Rammohun  Rot  was  bom  about  the 
year  1780,  at  Bourduan,  in  the  province 
of  Bengal.  The  first  elements  of  his  ed- 
ucation he  received  under  the  paternal 
roof,  where  he  also  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  language.  He  was  afler- 
wards  sent  to  Patna  to  leam  Arabic ;  and 
here,  through  the  medium  of  translations 
of  Aristotic  and  Euclid,  he  studied  logic  and 
matiiematics.  When  he  had  completed 
these  studies,  he  went  to  Calcutta  to  leam 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hin- 
doo scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  indispensable  to  his  caste  and  profes- 
sion as  a  Bramin.  (See  CcuU,  and  Bra- 
mtn.)  About  the  year  1804  or  1805,  he 
became  possessed,  by  the  death  of  his 
father  and  of  an  elder  and  younger  broth- 
er, of  the  whole  family  property,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  very  considerable. 
He  now  quitted  Bourduan,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Mourshedabad,  where  his  an- 
cestors had  chiefly  lived.  Shortly  after 
his  settlement  at  this  place,  he  commenced 
his  literary  caseer  bv  the  publication  of  a 
work  in  the  Persian  language,  witii  a  pref- 
ace in  Arabic,  which  be  entitled.  Against 
the  Idolatry  of  all  Nations.  The  freedom 
with  which  he  animadverted  on  their  re- 
spective systems  gave  great  umbrage,  both 
to  the  Mahommedans  and  the  Hindoos, 
and  created  him  so  many  enemies  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  Calcutta, 
where  he  a^in  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  year  1814.  Two  yeare  previously  to 
this  period,  he  had  begun  to  study  the 
English  language;  but  he  did  not  then 
apply  to  it  with  much  ardor  or  success. 
Being  some  yeare  after  appointed  dewan, 
or  chief  native  officer  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  and  the  duties  of  his  office 
affording  him  freotient  opportunity  of 
mixing  with  Engtiah  society,  and  of  read- 
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ioj^  English  documents,  he  applied  to  it 
with  increased  attention,  and  very  ^oon 
qualified  himself  to  speak  and  write  it 
with  considerable  facility,  correctness  and 
elegance.  He  afterwards  studied  the  Lat- 
in, Greek  and  Hebrew  lan^^ages.  A 
careful  study  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindoos  had  convinced  him  that  the  pre- 
vailing notions  respecting  the  multiplicity 
of  deities,  and  the  superstitious  devotion 
to  the  licentious  and  inhuman  customs 
connected  with  them,  were  grounded  up- 
on a  gross  perversion  of  Uieir  religion. 
These  original  records  appeared  to  him  to 
inculcate  a  svstem  of  pure  Theism,  which 
maintained  the  existence  of  one  God,  in- 
finite in  his  perfections  and  eternal  in  his 
duratioD ; '  and  that  it  required  from  its 
professors  a  mental  rather  than  a  corpo- 
real worship,  accompanied  by  strict  and 
exemplary  virtue.  Having  embraced  these 
views  of  the  Hindoo  thedogy  and  morals, 
he  became  anxious  to  reform  the  creed 
and  practice  of  his  countrymen,  and  de- 
termined to  devote  his  talents  and  his  for- 
tune to  this  important  and  honorable  un- 
dertaking. The  sacred  books  or  Vedas 
(see  huSan  Lanfuagei  and  Literature) 
contain  the  religious  documents  of  the 
Hindoos.  This  work  Rammobun  Roy 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  the  Ben- 
galee and  Hindoo  languages,  and  distrib- 
uted the  translation  gratuitously.  This  he 
afterwards  publish^  in  English,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  to  his  European 
finends,  **that  the  superstitious  practices 
which  deform  the  Hindoo  religion,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pure  spirit  of  its 
dictates.''  But,  as  might  be  expected,  his 
benevolent  conduct,  and  zeal  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow  men,  exposed  him  to  many 
personal  inconveniences.  He  has  had, 
nevertheless,  the  gratification  of  witness- 
ing the  beneficial  eftbcts  of  his  labors. 
From  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  liis  'Mongand  uninterrupted  researches 
into  religious  trutli,  he  found  (he  says)  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  more  conducive  to 
moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for 
the  use  of  rational  beinffs,  than  any  other 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge."  As 
the  most  likely  method  of  acquiring  a 
correct  knowledge  of  his  doctrines,  he 
determined  upon  a  carefiil  perusal  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures  in  their 
original  languages.  From  this  undertak- 
ing he  rose  with  a  full  conviction  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  true  and  divine. 
In  1820,  he  accordingly  published  a  work, 
entitled  the  Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Guide 
to  Peace  and  Happiness,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  selection  of  moral  precepts  from  the 


Evangelists.  In  this  undensking  he  v» 
governed  by  the  conrideration,  that  bii- 
torical  and  some  other  pnwugiis  are  IMt 
to  the  doubts  and  dtsputesof  fiee-tbinkoi 
and  anti-Christians,  eepecMy  mincttlov 
relations,  which  are  nauch  ksB  woodeiM 
than  the  fiibrioated  tales  handed  down  » 
the  natives  of  Asia,  aund  would  ooo» 
quently  be  apt  at  best  to  cany  linle  weight 
with  them.  Rammohun  Roy,  in  bisdo^ 
trinal  views,  is  a  Unitarian,  holding  bov- 
ever,  the  pre-existence  ami  superaDgefe 
dignity  of  Christ,  and  coosideriiig  the  diK- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  species  of  poK- 
theism,  objectionable  in  itself  and  caks- 
lated  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  whit  he 
conaden  the  Christian  &ith  by  the  m- 
tivee  of  Hindoostand — See  Cbrrr^paaJba 
rekaive  U»  the  Protpeei  ^  ike  Rtciflm^ 
ChrManiiv  m  iidia  (Cambridge,  Nev 
England,  1824).  This  woiic  was  son 
after  followed  by  the  First,  Second,  a4 
Final  Apoeal  to  Christiana,  in  reptf  to 
the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Manhman,  oif- 
tist  missionary  at  Serampore,  who  de- 
fended the  Tnnitsrian  views  of  the  donr 
of  Christ,  and  the  atonemenL  Baaui' 
hun  Roy  has  recently  aniyed  in  Englud. 

Rampant,  in  heraldiy ;  a  term  appSed 
to.  a  lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast,  ite 
stands  on  his  bind  legs,  and  rears  up  hii 
fore  feet  in  the  posture  of  climbing,  shov- 
ing onl^  one  half  his  face,  as  one  eye,lc«. 
It  is  different  from  talienij  in  which  tk 
beast  seems  springing  forward. 

Ramsat,  David,  M.  D.,  an  emiDOU 
American  physician  and  popular  hiaori- 
an,  was  bom  April  2,  1749,  in  LaocMRr 
county,  Pennsylvania.    His  father  wmib 
Irish  emigrant,  and  a  respectable  ftroer. 
In  1765,  he  graduated  at  Princeton  col- 
lege, and  for  two  years  stibeequendr  w 
tutor  to  the  children  of  a  wealthy  fntl^ 
man  of  Maryland.    He  then  studjed  med- 
icine in  Philadelphia,  till  early  in  the  fw 
1772.   He  commenced  the  practice  it\is 
profession  in  Maryland,  and,  after  a  tcv. 
removed  to  Charleston,  Soiith  Carofin- 
where  he  soon  acquired  oelebriCT.  N'- 
labored  zealously  with  his  pen  to  profBrt^ 
the  independence  of  his  country.  Fir 
some  time  he  attended  the  army  in  the  a* 
pacity  of  a  surgeon,  and  was  at  tbeaefr 
of  Savannah.   He  was  a  leadins  meoibe 
of  tlie  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  fiva 
1776  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
was  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
of  the  time,  and,  with  many  of  tfaf  bb^ 
respectable  citizens  of  Charleston,  sdfeiv^ 
banishment,  by  the  enemy,  to  St  Ai^ 
tinew   He  was  released,  after  an  ^bmvt 
of  eleven  months,  and  resumed  hismi:= 
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Bture  of  the  state,  where  he  dis- 
himself  by  opposing  the  acts 
adng  the  estates  ot  those  who  ad- 
:o  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom  he 
t  acted  from  feelings  of  duty.  In 
lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Ota]  congress,  and  continued  in 
idy  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
iton  district  in  congress,  and,  in 
uence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Han- 
be  was  chosen  its  president,  pro 
!,  and  filled  the  station  for  a  year 
reat  credit  In  the  following  year, 
in  retiuned  to  his  profession,  and 
(rary  pursuits.  He  died  Ma^  8, 
1  consequence  of  wounds  received 
lys  previous  from  the  pistol  of  a 
J  in  open  day,  within  a  few  paces 
dwelling.  As  a  politician,  doctor 
y  was  disinterested  and  patriotic, 
rays  endeavored  to  alky  invidious 
s,  and  inculcate  unanimity.  As  a 
r,  he  was  fluent,  rapid,  andl  ready. 
Ramsay's  character,  as  an  author, 
known.  In  1785,  he  published  a 
of  the  revolution  in  South  Caro- 
bich  was  translated  and  published 
nee.  In  1790,  he  published  the 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which 
throuffh  two  large  editions ;  in  1801, 
3  of  Washington;  in  1806,  the  His- 
South  Carolina,  being  an  exten- 
'  a  worit  entitled  A  Sketch  of  the 
limate,  Weather  and  Diseases  of 
I!arolina,  published  in  1796.  These 
most  important  publications.  Be- 
18  published  works,  doctor  Ramsay 
Qong  his  manuscripts,  a  History 
(Jnited  States,  from  their  first  set- 
;  as  English  colonies  to  the  end 
fear  1806 ;  and  a  series  of  histori- 
umes,  entitled  Universal  History 
anized,  or  an  Historical  View  of 
»rid,  from  the  earliest  Records  to 
leteemh  Century,  with  a  particular 
ice  to  the  State  of  Society,  Litera- 
eligion,  and  Form  of  Grovcmment 
fnited  States  of  America.  Thefirat 
blished  early  in  1817,  with  a  con- 
o  to  the  treaw  of  Ghent,  by  the  rev- 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  other 
gentlemen  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.).  The 
mtch  had  occupied  doctor  Ramsay's 
during  more  tnan  forty  years,  was 
ed  in  1819  (12  vols.,  8vo.).  In  pri- 
e,  doctor  Ramsay  was  remarkable 
the  virtues  bv  wliich  it  is  adorned, 
y  way  that  he  could  advance  the 
welmre  of  society,  he  was  active 
iknis,  even  imprudently  so,  as  the 
of  his  private  fortune  bears  wimess. 


He  never  allowed  himself  any  intermis- 
sions of  study  that  were  not  indispensable 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  gave 
but  four  hours  in  the  nisht  to  sleep. 

Ramsat,  Allan,  the  Scottish  Theocri- 
tus, bom  in  1685,  in  a  little  village  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  a  peas- 
ant He  went  to  Edinburgh  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  as  apprentice 
to  .a  barber.  Having  obtained  notice  for 
his  social  disposition  and  his  talent  for  the 
composition  of  veraes  in  the  Scottish  idi- 
om, and  having  changed  his  occupation 
for  that  of  a  bookseller,  he  became  intimate 
with  many  of  the  literary  charactere  of  his 
time.  He  published,  in  ITSU,  a  volume 
of  his  own  poetical  compositions,  which 
was  favorably  received,  and  imdertook  to 
make  a  collection  of  ancient  Scottish' po- 
ems, under  the  title  of  the  Evergreen,  tie 
was  afterwards  encoura^d  to  present  to 
the  world  a  collection  of  Scottish  Songs. 
From  what  source  he  procured  the  latter 
is  uncertain ;  but  as,  in  the  Evergreen,  he 
made  attempts  to  improve  on  the  originals 
of  his  ancient  poems,  he  probaUj  used 
still  neater  freedom  with  the  songs  and 
ballads.  To  several  tunes,  words  were 
adapted  worthy  of  the  delightful  melodies 
they  accompanied.  In  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  his  undertaking,  Ramsav  as- 
sociated with  himself  several  men  of  tal- 
ent ;  and  the  respecdve  shares  of  the  editor 
of  the  Scottish  songs  and  his  coadjutors, 
in  the  original  compositions,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  Ramsay's  principal  pro- 
ductions are  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
two  additional  cantos  of  Christis  Kirk  of 
the  Grene,  a  tale,  the  first  part  of  which  is 
attributed  to  James  I  of  Scotland.  The 
latter,  though  objectionable  in  point  of 
delicacy,  has  been  regarded  as  the  hap- 
piest of  the  author's  emisions.  His  chief 
excellence,  indeed,  hiy  in  the  description 
of  rural  characters,  incidents  and  scenery; 
and  he  was  well  acouainted  with  the 
peasantiy  of  Scotland,  theur  lives  and  opin- 
ions. In  his  Gentle  Shepherd  (a  rural 
drama),  the  characters  are  delineations 
firom  nature ;  the  descriptive  parts  are*  in 
a  style  of  beautiful  simplieity,  and  the 
passions  and  aflections  of  rural  life  are 
finely  delineated.  Throughout  the  whole 
there  is  an  air  of  reality  which  cannot  but 
strike  the  most  careless  reader;  and  no 
poem,  perhaps,  ever  acquired  so  high  a 
reputauon,  in  which  truth  received  so  lit- 
tle embellishment  from  the  imagination. 
When  he  attempts  descriptions  of  high 
life,  and  aims  at  pure  English  composi- 
tion, he  fails  entirely,  becoming  feeble  and 
iminteraating ;  neither  are  his  mmilar  epis- 
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ties  and  elegies  in  the  Scottiali  dialect  en- 
titled to  much  approbation.  Ho  died  in 
1758. 

Ramsdex,  Jesse,  an  eminent  mechanist 
and  optician,  was  born  at  HaHfax,  in  York- 
shire, in  izis.  He  ai)plied  himself  to  en- 
graving, and,  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, having  to  engrave  several  mathe- 
matical instruments,  finally  constructed 
them  hims<;lf.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Dolland,  the  celebrated  optician,  and 
opened  a  shop  in  the  Haymnrket,  whence 
he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  ItiOO.  Rams- 
den  obtained  a  premium  from  the  board 
of  longitude,  for  the  invention  of  a  ma- 
cliinc  for  the  division  of  mathematical  in- 
struments ;  he  also  improved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  theodolite,  the  pyrometer  for 
measuring  the  dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat, 
the  barometer  for  measuring  the  height  of 
mountains,  &c.;  also  the  refracting  mi- 
crometer and  transit  instnmient  and  quad- 
rant. Ho  made  great  improvements  in 
Hadlcy's  quadrant  and  sextant,  and  pro- 
cureil  a  patent  for  an  amended  equatorial. 
Mr.  Ramsden,  who  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society  in  1786,  was  distin- 
guished during  the  whole  of  his  life  by 
an  enthusiastic  attention  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, which  formed  his  amusement  as 
well  as  his  occupation  ;  and  such  was  his 
reputation,  that  his  instruments  were  be- 
8IH)ken  from  every  part  of  KurojMj ;  mid 
ultimately  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  an 
order,  was  deemed  a  high  favor. 

Kamsuatf.  ;  a  faHhionable  bathing  place 
in  the  isle  of  Thanct,  five  mile^s  fn)m  Mar- 
gate, and  seventy-three  east  of  London. 
It  has  an  excellent  artificial  harl)or,  formed 
by  inunenso  piers,  extciuUng  HOC  feet  into 
the  st'a;  more  than  300  Miil  have  Im^cu 
sheltered  in  it  at  once ;  popiilaiioii,  6030. 

Ramus,  Peter,  a  philosopher  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  wus  a  native  of  France. 
Ho  went  to  Paris  alK)nt  1523,  when  he 
was  !»nt  eight  yeai-s  old,  and  Injcame  a 
lackey  in  the  college  of  Naviure.  Such 
was  his  strong  inclination  for  learning, 
that  h»;  not  only  devoted  to  study  all  the 
tiin(;  he  could  spare  in  the  day,  but  also  a 
part  of  the  night.  After  attending  a  course 
of  |»hil<>sophy,  he  was  admitted  to  thede- 
gn'e  of  M.  A.,  on  which  occitsion  he  con- 
tested the  infallibility  of  Aristotle.  His 
o])inions  excited  violent  opposition,  and 
the  partisans  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy h.ad  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  in 
order  to  silence  their  adversary.  I  lis  pub- 
liratioFis  wen*  ]>rohihited,  and  onlenul  to 
be  burnt  hefore  the  royal  collegia  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  he  was  commanded  to  abstain 


from  teaching  his  doctrines,  in  1543^  H»t- 
ing  obtained  the  patronage  of  thecartlioil 
De  Lorraine,  the  prohibition  of  lerttirinf 
was  witli drawn  in  1547 ;  and,  in  1551,  k 
was  api>ointed  royal  professor  of  rhetoiir 
and  philosophy  at  ParisL  His  sfHrit  of 
free  inquiry  ultimately  led  him  to  beeom 
a  ProtcstanL  This  change  obliged  his 
to  flee  from  Paris ;  but,  in  1563,  he  «« 
restored  to  his  chair.  In  the  masaBcrecf 
St.  Bartholomew^  1571,  Ramus  was  or 
of  the  victims.  His  works,  rehtiDf  to 
grammar,  logic,  tnathemaiics,  &c.,  are  oo- 
nierous. 

Rana.  Under  tliis  head  we  shall  not 
go  into  a  description  of  tliis  eenus  of  ivp- 
tiles,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  »• 
count  of  the  frogs  which  make  so  import 
tant  a  part  of  it.  Toads  the  reader  wiB 
find  described  in  a  separate  article.  The 
muzzle  of  frogs  terminates  more  in  a  pool 
than  that  of  toads.  The  nostrib  are  ris- 
ble  at  its  summit.  The  teeth  are  tot 
small ;  the  eyes  larse  and  lirilliant,and  nr- 
rounded  with  a  yellow  circle ;  tlie  esivsR 
placed  behind  them,  and  covered  by  i 
membrane.  The  muscles  of  fn^  trr 
considerable  in  relation  to  their  bulk,  umI 
peculiarly  elasdc,  strong,  irritable,  anti  tea- 
Bible  to  the  actk>n  of  galvanism.  Tbrir 
general  sensibility  does  not  appear  to  be 
mat ;  they  are  killed  with  dimcuky ;  the 
heart  contracts  and  dihitra  a  long  time 
ter  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  evni 
when  h  has  been  cxtractt*d  finorn  tlie  Mj. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  progre«stion  is  by 
leaps.  Frogs  feed  on  the  lar\*ir  of  aqiMi- 
ic  insects,  on  wonns,  small  inolliECi. 
flies,  &c.,  and  always  clioos^^  a  prvy  whka 
is  living  and  in  motion.  They  ar^  u»('^ 
in  ganiens  by  destroying  grt*at  quantiiw 
of  small  slugs.  These  reptiles  are  uMiaJlj 
found  during  the  summer  on  the  gniuoJ 
in  hunii<l  places,  in  the  grass  of  meado«^ 
an<l  on  the  Imnks  of  streamlets,  into  wbirii 
they  continually  \vnp  and  dive.  1V» 
swiFn  well  and  without  difficulty  I.' 
means  of  their  hinder  foot,  the  ii^es  beir: 
united  by  a  membrane.  At  the  chtfio  ri 
warm  rains  in  the  tine  season,  they  in- 
quently  spread  theniM^lves  tlm)uch  ^ 
coinjtiy*.  To  this  is  owing  the  poputo 
l)elief  in  the  rains  of  frogs — a  verA  anrirtfi 
prejudice.  Frc»gs  are  distinguishcii  byi 
jM^culiar  cry,  termed  croakinfc^  particularly 
during  rain  and  hot  weather,  in  the  mor^ 
ing  and  evening.  During  Uic  frmlal 
frime  in  France,  when  the  castles  werv  sur- 
roimded  with  water,  it  was  the  ocPiipjiiiM 
of  the  slaves  <»r  villains  to  strike  tJ)o  wafr 
of  the  dikes  morning  and  eveninj?  to  pR- 
vcnt  the  frogs  from  disturbing  tlie  n^* 
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roafltera.  Efen  up  to  the  period 
evolution,  this  custom  existed  in 
aces.  As  soon  as  the  summer  is 
d  the  weather  begins  to  be  a  little  ' 
)  fiogs  lose  their  natural  voracity, 
se  eating.  As  the  cold  increases, 
ik  into  the  mud  of  deep  waters, 
38  of  Anintains,  and  sometimes 
to  ground  not  covered  by  water, 
i  the  winter  in  profound  lethargy, 
qale  lays  annually  from  six  to 
undred  egg8{  and  frogs  can  live  a 
mber  of  years  if  they  escape  their 
serpents,  pikes,  vultures,  stork^ 
'bich  destroy  immense  quan* 
them.  In  France  they  are  much 
food,  and  in  Germany  also.  The 
lOd  physicians  employ  their  flesh, 
jr  prepared,  in  the  treatment  of  a 
or  diseases.  There  are  numerous 
of  this  animal.  The  grtmjrog 
KuUnia)  is  about  two  or  three 
>n|r,  without  reckoning  the  hinder 
t  w>unds  in  stagnant  waters  on 
inent  of  Europe  and  in  Asia,  but 
ommon  in  England  than  the  rana 
itL  It  seldom  comes  to  land,  and 
moves  from  the  beaks  of  streams, 
Mr  lakes.  The  rana  tempararia,  or 
1  frog  of  England,  is  tolerably 
It  tltfoughout  Europe,  profers 
and  mountainous  situations,  and 
s  meadows  and  gardens  during 
ather.  It  is  generally  found  on 
ninuner.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
tires  into  fountains  and  ponds  of 
iter,  but  does  not  bury  itself  in  the 
the  bottom.  The  rana  deunitans, 
I  Carolina,  of  an  obscure  color,  is 
liest  of  all  known  frogs.  It  croaks 
illy,  and  never  removes  far  from 
•e.  The  rana  piptens,  called  in  the 
s  huU  fn^y  is  the  largest  species 
genua,  being  three  or  fourmches 
od  six  or  eight  in  length,  without 
ig  the  feet ;  with  the  limbs  exteud- 
essures  about  eighteen  inches.  It 
I  North  America,  particularly  the 
n  part  of  the  U.  States.  Its  cry  is 
«p  and  hoarse.  It  is  very  fond 
Dg  ducks  and  goslinss,  which  it 
m  whole.  On  level  ground,  it 
eaps  of  fromsixtoeiffhtfeet  The 
-unmen^,  if  distinct  from  the  pre- 
species,  is  fully  as  lar^.  It  is 
B  the  West  Indies,  and  is  said  to 
!  to  clear,  with  a  leap,  a  wall  five 
i;h.  The  rana  paradoxa  is  found 
inam,  and  in  other  countries  of 
America.  As  the  adult  animal  is 
ji  the  tadpole,  in  consequence  of 
I  of  an  enormous  tail,.iind  of  some 


envelopements  of  the  body,  some  observers 
formerly  supposed  that  the  animal  passed 
from  the  frog  to  the  tadpole  state,  and  was 
subseouently  transformed  into  a  fish ;  this 
error,  however,  is  completely  refuted. 

RANci.   (See  TVoppe,  La.) 

Randolph,  Peyton,  president  of  the 
first  congress,  was  descended  fix>m  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  fami- 
lies of  Virginia.  After  passing  with 
credit  through  the  colleffe  of  William  and 
Mary,  be  was  sent  to  l^ffland  to  pursue 
a  course  of  lecal  stuay  at  the  Temple.  On 
his  return  to  Virginia,  he  entered  at  once 
into  practice,  ui  1748,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was 
the  king's  attorney-general  for  the  colony. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bouse  of  burgesses  for  the  city 
of  WiUiaraaburg,  and,  during  the  sessioii, 
was  placed  at  me  head  of  a  conunittee 
appomted  to  prepare  a  general  revisal  of 
the  laws  of  the  colony.  From  this  period, 
he  contmued  to  be  a  conspicuous  and 
useful  member  of  the  legislature.  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Dinwiddle,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  in  1752,  attempted  to  impose  an 
exorbitant  charge  for  his  signature  to 
evei^  patent  for  land.  This  being  unau- 
thorized by  any  law,  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses chose  Mr.  Randolph  to  oppose  it 
before  the  king  and  council.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  Enf^d,  and  urged  the 
suit,  but  without  success.  Jn  1755,  when 
the  defeat  of  general  Braddock,  and  the  ' 
retreat  of  colonel  Dunbar,  had  laid  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  completely  open  to  the  inroads 
of  the  savages,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  various 
other  gentlemen,  formed  tneinselves  into 
a  regiment,  and  marched  to  the  fix>ntier 
to  join  the  colonial  force  under  colonel 
Washington ;  but  the  enemy  retreated  to 
fort  Du  Quesne  without  any  engagement 
taking  place.  In  1764,  he  drew  up  an 
address  from  the  house  of  burgesses  to 
the  kins  of  Great  Britain  against  the  pas- 
sage of^ ihe  stamp  act.  April  12, 1766,  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  tne  house,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  resiflmed  the  office 
of  attomey-generaL  In  aU  the  measures 
of  opposition  to  the  English  government, 
he  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  chau*- 
man  of  the  committee  of  correspondence, 
appointed,  by  the  legislature,  to  obtain 
early  and  authentic  information  of  ail 
such  acts  of  the  British  government  as 
might  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  col- 
onies, and  to  maintain  a  constant  commu- 
nication, on  these  subjects,  with  the  le|pB- 
latures  of  the  other  colonies,  and  which, 
by  its  recominendatioDS,  brought  about  the 
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meeting  of  the  first  general  congress  at 
Philadelphia.  To  that  assembly  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  prov- 
ince, and  was  immediately  elected  its 
president.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
mdisposition,  he  retamed  it  only  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  On  the  20th  of  the  ensu- 
ing March,  he  presided  at  the  convention 
ofdeputies,  assembled  at  Richmond,  and 
was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
gress which  was  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  10th  of  May.  A  few  days 
after  the  meeting  of  congress,  in  May, 
1775,  lord  North's  conciliatory  proposi- 
tion liavuig  arrived  hi  America,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph returned  to  Williamsburg,  to  be 
prraent  at  tlie  assembling  of  the  house  of 
nurgesses  of  Virginia,  which  the  governor 
had  sununoned,  in  order  to  lay  before 
them  tlie  proposition.  He  resumed  his 
situation  as  speaker  of  the  house,  and  con- 
signed to  Jenerson  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  answer  to  the  British  minister— how 
im>perly,  that  bold  and  masterly  produc- 
tion is  sufficient  evidence.  After  the  ad- 
journment of  the  house  of  burgesses,  he 
returned  to  congress;  but  his  services 
there  were  of  short  continuance.  A  stroke 
of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  patriotic  ca- 
reer, Oct  21, 1775,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  liis  age. 

Ra.hdolph  MACOif  College  is  situated 
one  mile  west  of  Boydton,  in  Mecklen- 
burg county,  Virginia,  100  miles  south- 
soutli-west  of  Richmond.  The  college 
edifice  is  built  after  the  Tuscan  order,  and 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  18132. 
It  is  four  stories  high,  and  is  divided  into 
sixty-one  rooms.  It  consists  of  a  centre, 
fifty- four  by  fifty -two  feet,  and  two  wings, 
of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  feet  each  in 
lengtlj,  thus  making  a  front  of  185)  feet 
A  j)reKi(lent  and  four  professors  have  l)(?en 
elected,  and  the  institution  is  expected  to 
go  into  ojMiration  in  the  autunm  of  1832. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
ICpiscopnl  church,  and  is  well  endowed. 
A  preparatory  school  has  been  established 
half  a  mile  from  the  college.  Boydton  is 
a  ftourishing  and  very  pleasant  town,  sit- 
uated six  miles  north  of  Roanoke  river, 
and  is  the  scat  of  justice  for  Mecklenburg 
county.  It  has  a  3Ictliodist  and  a  Pres- 
byterian church, 

Ranelauh  Rotunda  and  Gardens  ; 
near  Chelsea,  built  and  oiwned  for  musical 
j)erfornianccs,  in  1742.  Degenerating  into 
a  scene  of  licentiousness,  it  was  shut  up 
in  1803,  since  which  the  buildings  have 
/>ceii  wholly  demolished. 

Kange,  in  gimuory  *,  \>av\\  bwV 
letj  or  the  line  it  dcscvibcBfrom  tlie  iwowJClck 


of  the  piece  to  the  point  where  it  lodns. 
— Range  is  also  tlie  distauce  to  whkn  a 
bomb  or  cannon-ball  hi  thrown  from  t 
piece  of  artilleiy  by  the  ex]>loaion  of  gun- 
powder.  The  flight  of  a  shot  is  distin- 
guished by  artillery  men  into  two  differ- 
ent ranges,  of  which  the  first  is  cfdled  i^ 
point-blank^  and  the  second  the  nmdom 
shot.   To  these  also  may  be  added  the 
ricocketf  or  rolling  and  hounding  shot  The 
point-blank  range  is  tlie  extent  of  the  ap- 
parent right  line  described  l^a  boll  dv- 
cliar^ed  from  a  cannon.    The  random 
shot  IS  when,  by  letting  the  breecli  donn 
upon  the  bed  ot  the  carriage,  the  Inll  b 
carried  to  its  greatest  possible  distance, 
and  describes  a  curve  in  its  flight  Tlf 
ricochet  is  fired  by  elevating  the  niecf 
from  three  to  six  degrees,  and  only  chaif- 
uig  it  witli  a  quontitv  of  powder  sufficient 
to  cany  the  shot  alonff  the  face  of  the 
works  attacked.   The  ^lot  thus  discharr- 
ed,  so  as  to  go  just  over  the  parapet,  ti& 
and  bounds  about,  killing,  maiming,  or 
destroying  all  it  meets  in  its  course,  cre- 
ating much  more  disorder,  by  going  thui 
slowly,  than  if  tlirown  from  the  piece 
with  greater  violence.    As  one  of  the 
eflects  of  the  bomb  results  from  its  wei; hi, 
the  range  of  mortars  is  extremely  diflereut 
from  that  of  cannon,  because  tlie  fbnncr 
is  not  pointed  at  a  certain  object,  like  the 
latter,  but  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  rer- 
tain  an^le,  so  tliat  the  bomb,  l>eing  thrown 
uj)  obliquely,  may  fall  u|K>n  the  place 
intended :  hence  it  appears  tliat  tlie  iiior- 
tar  has  no  point-blank  range,  or,  at  li*a?i, 
that  no  use  is  mndt;  of  it.    Jlicochel  signi- 
fies duck  and  drake — a  name  given  to  ilie 
bounding  of  a  flat  stone  thrown  almost 
horizontally  into  the  water.    It  was  tlie 
onhiion  of  engineers  formerly,  that,  by 
charging  the  pieces  high,  the  ball 
thrown  to  a  gi^ater  distance :  hence  the 
pieces  were  charged  with  two  thirds,  or 
even  the  whole  weight  of  the  shot,  in  or- 
der to  iniiKjl  it  with  greater  velocity ;  but 
it  has  been  discovered  since,  that  the  Iiaif 
or  one  diinl  of  the  weight  of  the  l»all  i? 
the  fittest  charge  for  the  ])iece.    It  niay 
not  l)e  amiss  to  observe  liero,  that  tiie 
range  of  cannon  is  greater  in  the  moniinff 
and  at  night  tlian  at  noon,  and  in  col3 
than  in  hot  weather.   The  reason  is,  tiiat, 
at  these  times,  the  air  being  less  heatwl, 
gives  less  way  to  the  dilatation  of  tJie 
l)owder,  whicli  being,  by  those  nieaiB, 
confined,  as  it  were,  to  a  smaller  sphere 
of  action,  must  have  a  stronifpr  efftri  in 
proportion.    When  the  lengths  of  oanirou 
we  vroi)ortiouable  to  the  height  of  the 
Oqwc^^^^  be  discharged  m^h 
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e  same  velocity,  whatever  the  calibre 
flnr  be.  The  greatest  distance  to  wliich 
■neU  can  be  mrown,  with  the  strozisest 
large,  is  little  more  than  about  1800  or 
lOOftthoms. 

RAifOER ;  an  officer  of  a  forest,  appoint- 
I  to  drive  the  deer  back  from  the  pur- 
II18,  to  present  trespasses,  &c. 
BASteooiT  (formerly  Daeoon) ;  a  city  of 
innah,  in  Pegu ;  GOO  miles  south-east  of 
licutta;  Ion.  9(P  &  E.;  lat.  liP  4?  N. 
Is  the  principal  port  of  tlie  liinnan  em- 
re,  situatckl  on  a  branch  of  tlie  Irrawad- 
r»  or  Ava,  called  the  Rangoon  river, 
irty  miles  from  tlie  sea,  and  was  found- 
I  in  the  year  1755,  by  Alompra,  kins  of 
onnah,  who  had  taken  the  country  m>m 
9  kinff  of  Pegu.  The  river  is  commo- 
OUB  for  builmug  ships,  and  tlie  forests 

*  Binnah  and  Pegu  yield  teak  wood, 
be  population  has  been  estimated  at 
IgOOQ,  but  is  not  more  than  12,000.  It 
80  taken  bv  the  English  in  1824,  but 
Oloied.  The  American  Baptist  mis- 
anaiy  society  has  a  mission  iiere. 
Raivk.  In  the  article  Cerematdal  of 
^mnpean  Powers,  we  have  spoken  of  tlie 
nner  and  present  arrangement  of  rank 
nong  them.  As  to  the  distinctions  of 
ak  among  individuals,  these  will  always 
>  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  gov- 
nment  of  a  countrv  is  arbitrar}',  and  the 
ne  Bpint  dead.  The  Roman  and  By- 
ndne  imperial  courts  exliibit  a  striking 
Ifeuice  of  the  importance  attached  to 
Bse  distinctions,  when  compared  with 
9  Vigorous  period  of  repubUcan  Rome. 
RuBBia,  the  most  absolute  government 
Eiunope,  the  people  are  divided  into 

ulieen  classes ;  and  whoever  becomes  a 
wiber  of  one  of  the  eight  highest,  re- 
nrei  nobility  for  himself  and  family, 
le  FBok  of  all  these  classes  is  estimated 
th  reference  to  militoi^  degrees ;  thus 
ioctor  of  medicine,  it  we  are  rightly 
bmied,  is  equal  in  rank  to  a  captain  of 
hmnr.   In  a  country  where  the  mania 

•  thtes  is  carried  to  such  excess  as  ui 
maany  (see  Counsellor,  Ceremonial,  and 
ft  note  to  article  Mcjtsty),  it  may  easily 

imagined  that  there  must  have  been 
■bondance  of  contested  questions  re- 
Beting  rank.  In  tlie  seventeenth  ami 
^fateenth  centuries,  tliesc  prevailed 
gset  and  in  other  countries  of  the  Eu- 
pean  continent,  to  a  ridiculous  extent, 
ien  are,  in  England,  above  sixty  de- 
eea  of  precedency ;  but  these  are  in- 
aded  |'nuoi|)ally  to  designate  tlie  order 
be  observed  in  processions,  and  on 
her  occasioDfl  of  ceremony^  and  have 


little  to  do  with  determining  the  respect 
which  is  paid  to  men  in  society. 

Rank,  in  war,  is  a  row  of  soldiers 
placed  side  by  side ;  while  file  is  a  num- 
ber drawn  up  in  a  direct  line  behind  each 
other. 

Raivuncclus  ;  a  genus  of  plants  con- 
taining about  150  species,  almost  exclu- 
sively inhabiting  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. We  have  several  in  the  U. 
States,  and  three  introduced  species  are 
very  conspicuous  in  fields  and  meadows, 
from  their  yellow  flowers,  commonly  call 
ed  butler-cups.  Several  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  ornament.  The  species  of 
ranunculus  arc  herbaceous  plants,  with 
entire  lo1)ed  or  dissected  leav^  and  usual- 
ly terminal  flowers,  of  a  yellow  color,  but, 
in  a  few  species,  white.  Tlie  calyx  con- 
sists of  five  caducous  leaves.  There  are 
five  petals,  and  numerous  stamens,  sur- 
rounding a  cluster  of  one-seeded  capsules. 
Almost  all  are  acrid  and  caustic,  poison- 
ous if  taken  internally,  and,  when  exter- 
nali)r  applied,  will  raise  blisters,  which 
are  followed  by  deep  ulcerations,  if  left  on 
too  long.  Beggars  sometimes  avail  them- 
selves of  this  property  to  produce  ulcers, 
in  order  to  excite  pity.  This  acrid  prin- 
ciple is  destroyed  by  desiccation  or  im- 
mendon  in  hot  water. — ^The  It  Maticus 
is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  North  Afii- 
ca,  and  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
cnisaders.  It  is  now  a  fiivonte  orna- 
mental plant,  which  has  produced  innu- 
merable varieties,  of  eveiy  shade  and 
combination  of  colors  excepting  blue. 
The  flowers  are  double  and  semi-doiible, 
and  often  two  inches  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. 

Ranz  DES  Vacues  (in  German,  Kuh- 
rexlien)  is  the  name  of  the  celebrated  na- 
tional air,  which  the  herdsmen  of  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland  sing  or  play  when 
tliey  drive  out  the  herds.  It  consists  of  a 
few  simple  intervals,  is  entirely  adapted 
to  the  simple  hie  of  these  people  and 
their  instrument  (the  JUptnhom,  bom  of 
the  AI])s),  and  has  an  uucomiiion  effect 
in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains.  This 
effect  becoming  ultimately  associated  with 
the  locality-  of  Switzerland,  ex])laiiis  the 
many  anecdotes  of  tlie  home-sickness 
caused  by  the  sound  of  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  when  heanl  by  Swiss  ui  forei^ 
countries.  There  are,  however,  varia- 
tions in  tlie  melody,  and  we  find,  even  m 
Rousseau's  Didionnmre  de  Musique,  sev- 
eral Ranz  des  Vaches,  In  1815,  appeared 
at  Benie,  the  second  edition  of  a  com[>letft 
collection  of  these  airs.    Ap{>cnzell  is 
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said  to  have  the  most  genuine  and  original 
Banx  dts  Vaehes. 

Raodl-Rocrette,  D^sir^,  a  distin- 
guished French  archeologist  and  numis- 
matist, was  bom  at  St  Amand,  in  1790. 
and,  after  having  taught  in  the  imperial 
'  lycit,  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of 
modem  history  in  the  JacuUi  dta  leUres  de 
Paris.  In  1818,  he  succeeded  Millin  as 
conservator  of  tlie  cabinet  of  antiquities 
and  medals  in  the  BiblvMkqut  Rovale  in 
Paris.  Among  his  works  ure  Hisioire 
antique  de  PEtablissement  des  Colonies 
Grtcquta  (4  vols.,  1815) ;  MlimMs 
Grecques  du  Bosfort  Cimm^rien  (1822); 
LeUres  swr  la  Smsse ;  Hisioire  de  la  Bi- 
volution  HelviHque  de  1798  h  1803  (1823); 
and  Hisioire  d'Espagne  (1825). 

Rape  (brassiea  napus);  a  cmciterous 
plant,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  with  tlie  cabbage  and 
turnip,  and  cultivated,  to  a  confflderable 
extent,  in  many  parts  of  Eurofie.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  rape  and  cole,  the 
latter  distinguishable  by  its  plater  height, 
fewer  branches,  and  its  bcmg  more  soft 
and  tender.  Both  are  frequently  sown 
intermixed.  When  somti  separately,  the 
cole  is  usually  used  as  fodder  for  sheep, 
and  the  m\ie  allowed  to  remain  for  the 
seed.  The  harvest  conmienccs  in  the 
mouth  of  August,  when  the  pods  are  vel- 
low,  but  bctbn^  perfect  maturity ;  and,  as 
the  peed  is  easily  shed,  it  is  custoniarj'  in 
some  filaces  to  thresh  the  plants  in  the 
tield,  u\}on  a  larp«i  cloth.  Oil  is  obtained 
tn)ni  the  aevdn  by  preaeure,  and  is  used  in 
large  quantities '  for  various  econoniiral 
])uipo8eH,  for  making  the  soap  called 
frreen  soap,  for  biuniug  in  lainiw,  by  cloth- 
iers and  others;  also  in  nie<Iirine,  &c., 
iScc,  It  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  though 
there  are  means  of  purify  ing  it.  The  oil- 
cake is  sometimes  employed  for  fattening 
oxen,  or  as  a  manure.  Tf  he  nK)tH  may  l>e 
eaten  as  a  sul>stitute  for  turnips,  but  tiiey 
have  a  stronger  taste.  The  stalks  are  gen- 
enilly  burnt,  and  the  ashes,  which  are 
verj'  rich  in  alkaline  matter,  are  collected 
and  sold.  A  mixture  of  ra{)e  and  millet 
seed  is  frcijuently  emi)loved  as  food  for 
cage  birds.  This  i)Iant  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  radical 
leaves  are  lyrate,  and  the  sufH'rior  ones 
ver\'  sni(M)th,  and  embracing  the  stem. 

IIape  Cake.   (S<^  Rape,  and  Mctnure.) 

Raphael,  or  Rafkaki.lo  San/io  or 
dc'  Santi,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  mod- 
ern, or,  as  he  is  considered  by  many,  tlic 
last  of  the  ancient  school  of  art,  was  bom 
lit  iTbino,  on  Good  Friday,  March  8, 1483, 
and  died  at  Rome,  on  Good  Friday,  April 


7,1520.  A  Madonna  and  Chik],paiiilCfIW 
him  on  the  wall  of  the  yard  of  his  frtbcn 
house,  without  hia  having  received  Hf 
instmction  (which  painting  waf.  iai»- 
quently  transferred,  together  with  da 
portion  of  wall  on  which  it  was  pial- 
ed,  to  a  room  in  the  house,  wbefei 
may  still  be  seen),  convinced  his  Mu, 
Giovanni  Sanuo,  an  indiflerent  psisia; 
of  his  own  incompetency  to  do  jiunceii 
the  talents  of  his  son,  and  inductd  bifflU 
place  him  in  the  school  of  an  abler  inaMK 
At  his  request,  Perugino  (q.  v.)  lereivd 
the  young  painter  into  the  number  of  kii 
pupils.   Raphael  soon  surpaasod  hii  H- 
meroiui  compeera,  and,  in  a  short  timc^M 
completely  acquired  his  teactier^  maBDo; 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinsuish  the  woili 
of  the  two  l>eloDging  to  this  period.  Tkii 
is  shown  by  Raphaera  first  woriuHk* 
Coronadon  of  the  Duke  NiccolbdalV 
lentino,  a  Cnicified  Savior  betweca  rat 
Angels,  a  Holy  Family,  a  BetnxMrf 
Mary,  and,  panicularly,  the  Crowoiiiff  if 
Mary,  for  the  Franciscan  convent  in  n* 
mgia, — all  executed  by  him  between  bii 
fifteenth  and  eighteenth  yean.  Duriif 
this  time,  the  painting  of  the  library  of  At 
cathedral  at  Sienna  was  intrusted  to  Pis- 
turicchio,  who  had  been  a  fellow  pu^tf 
Raphael,  and  now  invited  him  to  nntf 
this  hibor.   Raphael  had  already  csn- 
pleted  a  great  pen  of  the  cartoons  fortbii 
purpose,  when  he  learned  that  the  caitMSi 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, which  had  been  prepared  by  thest  m 
great  artists  in  consequence  oV  tlie  pritt 
oflered  by  the  city  of  Florrnce,  irpR 
publicly  exhibffted  m  that  city.  Bumiop 
with  desire  to  behold  them,  he  liartewd* 
Florence.   These  cartoons,  and  FVwnti 
itself,  then  the  seat  of  all  that  v»as  beaob* 
ful,  made  a  deep  impression  on  hw  yoock- 
ful  sensibilities ;  and  he  deri%-eir  gR* 
advantage  from  the  acquaintance  of  iom^ 
young  artists  of  distinction---Ghiriai)da»3k 
San  Gallo,  &c.    Although  RapbarPs  h- 
ogmphers  do  not  exinressly  say  thai 
studied  assiduously,  in  Flon'nce,the  wwi* 
of  the  earlier  masters,  Cinialnie,  MatwfA 
Giotto,  Veroccliio,  Ghiberti,  as  Mk>y^ 
Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  door- 
the  fact  is  evident  from  the  pictuiw  rs^ 
cutcd  by  him  wliilc  there,  among  whicfti 
Madonna  and  Child  (now  in  the  TrihoP 
at  Florence)  is  highly  commended  by  Vi- 
sari.  The  death  of  his  imrenis  obliged  Ka- 
pliael  to  hurry  home;  and  while  he in» 
arranging  his  futlier's  affairs  in  rrbioo,  ^ 
complet^,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  ft^* 
era!  paintines,  e.  g.  two  Madonnas,  i  ^ 
George,  and  probably  its  pendant,  the  ^ 
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d  (now  in  Paiis),  Christ  praying 
Garden  (in  Paris),  and,  in  1504,  the 
ge  of  Mary  (Lo  &>osidixw,  now  in 
His  love  for  Perugia  soon  in- 
him  to  return  thither.  He  there 
md  bis  reputation  by  seyeral  paint- 
it  Madonna  for  the  church  of  the 
de*  Servi,  a  Mater  dolorosa,  Qver 
be  delineated,  in  a  second  picture, 
le  Father  (now  in  the  Palace  Co- 
at Rome)  with  some  other  easel- 
and  a  Christ,  with  God  the  Father, 
Dded  by  several  Saints,  for  the  small 
duUan  convent,  which  was  his  first 
ig  in  fresco.  All  these  works  par- 
imewbat  of  the  style  of  his  master, 
>  not  exhibit  the  grandeur,  dignity 
rwer  of  his  later  performances,  but 
■Cinguished  for  the  sensibility  and 
;  belonging  to  the  earlier  school, 
flue  for  fiiither  improvement  drew 
second  time  to  Florence,  where  he 
riy  pursued  his  study  of  the  old 
B  above  mentioned,  and  where  his 
ntance  with  Fra  Bartolomeo  gave 
tnore  correct  knowledge  of  coloring, 
mas  to  have  spent  tlie  whole  time  of 
ndeoce  in  that  city  in  his  studies; 
t  it  is  known  that  he  executed  there 
^  but  a  few  portraits  and  the  car- 
'OF  his  Entombing  of  Christ  This 
)  itself  he  painted  in  Perugia, 
«  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
>rgfae9e  palace  at  Rome.  It  is  a 
Bof  composition,  design  and  expres- 
nd  was  surpassed,  in  these  respects, 
r  of  his  subsequent  performances, 
finishing  it,  Raphael  returned,  for 
ird  time,  to  Florence,  where  his 
I  became  again  his  chief  employ- 
at  least  we  are  able  to  point  ouL 
leitainty,  as  having  been  executed 
time,  only  the  ex<^lent  Madonna, 
La  BeBa  Giardimara  (now  in  Paris), 
lother  Madonna,  vrith  the  Fathers 
Church  (now  in  Brussels),  neither 
ich  was  entirely  finished  by  Ra- 
His  repeated  residence  in  Flor- 
ad  the  greatest  influence,  not  only 
nsel^  but  on  the  whole  of  the 
a  school  of  art.  He  found  that 
ue,  GKotto,  Fiesole  and  the  Floren- 
liilB  of  the  time,  could  not  oniv 
fee  with  his  teacher,  Perugino,  in  all 
partroents  of  art,  but  that  some  of 
-Masaccio,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,Mari- 
ilbertinelli,  Ghiriandaio  and  Fra 
imeo-HBurpasBed  him  in  excellence 
iposition,  correcmess  of  design,  and 
sas  of  coloring.  In  the  works  of 
ndaio,  and  above  all  of  Masaccio, 
nd,  what  he  most  desired,  a  grander 
.  x«  44 


style  in  forms,  drapeiy  and  outline.  As 
Raphael  had  already  acquired  the  excel- 
lences of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  time 
in  Romagna,  he  now  possessed  himself  of 
those  of  the  Florentine  school,  for  which 
he  ever  entertained  a  great  esteem.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  was  his  copying,  in 
his  loggte^  without  the  least  alteration,  two 
figures  by  Masaccio,  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Flor- 
ence, viz.  Adorn  and  Eve  driven  from 
Paradise  by  the  Angel.  Pope  Julius  II 
had  employed  Bramante  in  rebuildinff  St. 
Peter's,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Vatican.  At  Bramante's  sugsestion,  Ra- 
phael was,  in  1508,  invit^  to  Rome. 
The  pope  received  him  with  distinguished 
fuvor,  and  the  artists  of  Rome  with  the 
greatest  respect  Here  he  executed  the 
DisptUoj  or  Dispute  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  on  the  wall  of  the  second  cham- 
ber, called  the  siaraa  dtUa  SegnaiMrai 
next  to  the  great  hall  of  ConstantiDe. 
Between  this  painting  and  his  Entombing 
of  Christ  there  is  a  similarity,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  his  later  performances. 
In  the  grouping,  also,  he  has  adhered  to 
tlie  style  of  his  earlier  predecessors ;  but 
the  Diiputa  is  by  far  the  more  perfect  of 
the  two.  All  is  life,  motion,  action:  the 
variety  of  the  characters  is  admiraUe; 
every  stroke  is  full  of  meaning.  If  we 
divide  RaphaePs  works  into  several  peri- 
ods, the  first  comprising  his  earlier  per- 
formances, executed  in  the  manner  of 
Perucino,  the  second  comprising  thoaa 
which  he  executed  in  Uriinno,  Florence, 
&C.,  we  recognise  in  the  Disputa  the 
transition  to  the  third  manner,  which  is 
still  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  School 
of  Athens,  the  second  grand  paindng  in 
this  chamber.  This  painting  (which  was 
probably  preceded  by  the  ramassus,  the 
third  great  painting  of  the  room)  displays 
far  more  freedom  of  handling,  and  mors 
manliness  and  energy.  By  it  Raphael 
gained  so  completely  the  favor  of  the 
pope,  that  he  caused  almost  all  the  frescoes 
of  other  artists  in  the  Vatican  to  be  ef- 
faced, that  the  rooms  might  be  adorned 
by  him.  Raphael  painted  in  their  stead, 
in  the  above-mentioned  stanza,  the  alls 
gorical  figures  of  Theology,  Philosoplnr 
Justice  and  Poetiy,  in  the  comers  of  toe 
ceiling;  the  Fall  of  Adam,  Astronomy, 
Apollo  and  Marsyas,  and  Solomon^  Judg 
ment,  all  having  reference  to  the  four 
principal  figures  of  the  apartment;  and, 
lastly,  on  the  fourth  wall,  over  the  win 
dows.  Prudence,  Temperance  and  Forti- 
tude ;  below  them,  the  emperor  Jnslinias, 
delivering  the  Roman  law  to  Triboniaa, 
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and  Gregory  X  giving  the  Decretals  to 
an  Advocate,  and,  under  them,  Moses  and 
an  armed  allegorical  figure.  In  1511,  all 
the  pieces  of  the  first  stanza  or  hall  were 
finished.  According  to  Vasari's  account, 
he  now  executed  several  less  important 
iNit  excellent  frescoes  (Isaiah  in  St.  Augus- 
tine's, tlie  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  Sta- 
Maria  della  Pace,  and  the  celebrated 
Madonna  di  Foligno  in  the  Vatican).  The 
progress  which  Raphael  made,  in  his 
peculiar  stylo,  is  shown  by  his  next  paint- 
ing in  the  ^tonzo,  the  Expulsion  of  Helio- 
dorus  from  the  Temple.  Here  the  style 
is  far  more  earnest,  ^raud,  bold  and  ener- 
getic, the  execution  far  more  spurited  and 
masterly.  This  was  followed,  in  1514, 
afler  tlie  accession  of  the  new  pope,  Leo 
X,  by  his  Leo  the  Great  stopping  tlie 
Progress  of  Attila,  the  Dehverance  of 
Peter  from  Prison,  and,  on  the  ceihng  of 
this  atanzoj  Moses  viewing  the  burning 
Bush,  the  Building  of  the  Ark,  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  and  Jacob's  Dream.  Nearly 
contemporary  with  them  arc  the  following 
easel-pieces:  the  famous  Madonna  del 
Pesce  (in  tlie  Escurial),  which  was  trans- 
ferred, in  Paris,  from  wood  to  canvass; 
his  equally  beautiful  Cecilia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  finished  by  GiuUo  Romano ; 
a  Hol^  Family,  called  La  Pcrla  (in  the 
Escunal) ;  Ezckiel's  Dream ;  among  sev- 
eral Madonnas,  tliat  called  J9e//'  Impannato; 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  known  by  the 
name  of  Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia  (now  in 
Madrid) ;  Christ  in  Glory,  surrounded  by 
saints  ;  /  cinque  Santi;  his  own  portrait 
(now  in  Munich);  the  portrait  of  Leo  X 
(now  in  Paris),  &c.  Albert  Ddrcr,  in- 
duced by  Raphaers  reputation,  is  said  to 
have  made  him  an  offer  of  his  friendship, 
and  to  have  sent  him  several  of  his  own 
etchings,  with  his  portrait,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived, in  return,  a  number  of  drawings 
by  Raphael's  hand.  Witli  the  Conflagra- 
tion of  the  Borgo  [Incendio  del  Bor^o), 
extinguished  by  the  Pmycrs  of  Leo,  Ra- 
phael I)egan  the  third  stanza  of  the  Vati- 
can. This  work  is  a  master-piece  for 
strength  and  truth  of  expression,  beauty 
of  forms,  excellence  of  grouping  and  va- 
riety. It  was  followed  by  the  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne,  Leo  Ill's  Vindication 
of  Himself  before  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Victory  of  Leo  IV  over  the  Saracens  at 
Ostia  (on  which,  however,  Raphael's 
scholars  were  employed  in  working  from 
his  designs).  He  next  completed  the  gal- 
leries {iogffie)  of  the  Vatican  palace,  by 
which  the  rooms  communicate,  and  wliich 
had  l)een  lefl  unfinished  by  Bramante, 
and  furnished  des'ii^^  fox  xVi^  ^i)X\w^« 


and  stucco-work  with  which  they  wm 
to  be  adorned.    The  execution  of  ik 
paintings  (excepting fourdone  by  himtdf) 
Raphael  intniatcd  to  GiuUo  Romano  mk 
some  of  his  other  pupils,  and  the  stucco- 
work  to  John  of  Udioe.    In  this  way  n 
formed  a  complete  aeries  of  woAa  of  at, 
which  have  exalted  tbe  palace  of  the  Ym- 
can  into  a  temple  of  tbe  arts.   The  popi^ 
charmed  with  tlie  excellence  of  tbea 
performances,  committed  to  Raphael  the 
decoration  of  anotlier  stanza  of  the  Vati- 
can, with  images  of  the  saints  and  •poi' 
ties,  appointed  him  superintendent  or  il 
the  embellishments  of  this  palace,  and  bid- 
ed him  with  marks  of  honor.   Durinf  ihii 
time,  Raphael  produced  nianv  other  eietl- 
lent  piece8,prepared  designs  for  seveiaJpri- 
aces  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Ital7,aBd 
finished  the  Madonna  for  the  church  ofSL 
Sixtus  in  Piacenza  (now  in  Dresdenl  m- 
questionably  one  of  the  master-woibtf 
his  pencil.    The  loftiness,  dBgnily  mi 
sublunity,  combined  with  sweetneSygnK 
and  beauty,  which  reign  in  this  fnctne, 
render  it  mimitable.    Other  woiks  of  ihif 
period  are  St  Michael,  the  fomtind 
Beatrice  of  Ferrara,  of  his  beloved  For 
narina,  of  Carondelet  (now  in  Eo^nd; 
of  count  Castiglione,  and  of  the  betnufti 
Joanna  of  Arragon  (both  in  Paris).  Of 
the  last  there  arc  two  excellent  copei, 
which  are  oflen  represented  as  tbe  md 
of  the  artist  himself,  one  in  the  pocKeaEka 
of  count  Fries  at  Vienna,  the  other  of 
Wocher  at  Basle.    To  tlib  time,  abo,  hf- 
long  the  frescoes  in  the  Fomerana,  refcf- 
fc^cnting  the  life  of  Psyche  in  twehre  or* 
tures,  and  Galatea,  all,  except  the 
executed  by  his  scholars ;  also  the  deam 
from  the  fable  of  Psyche,  altogether didff* 
ent  from  tlie  former,  tliirty-eigbt  in  duzb- 
her,  and  the  Madonna  della  Segdola  (off* 
in  Paris).    It  was  probably  at  a  later  poi* 
od  that  Raphael  prepared  for  AuguQW 
Ghigi  designs  for  the  building  and  deoon* 
tion  of  a  cTia{>el  in  Sta-Maria  del  Popola 
and  for  Leo  X  the  celebrated  eaiwa 
(see  Cartoons)  for  the  tapestry  of  oat  «' 
the  chambers  of  tlie  Vatican.  The* 
tapestries  were  afterwards  annually  exhib- 
ited in  the  Vatican,  on  the  fet^val  o(  Csr- 
pus  Christi,  but  have  latelv  been  disprt- 
ed.  Tliis  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
they  have  oflen  been  preferred  to  ibf 
stanze  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  corofOR* 
tion,  loftiness  of  character,  variety  oi 
prcssion,  grouping,  attitudes,  &.c.  For 
fuiinting  the  fourth  ^nso— -the  ball  of 
Constantuic,  in  oil — Rapliael  left  onlra 
few  sketches,  especially  of  the  bottle  Iw- 
twecn  Constantino  and  Maxenthis,  wbiri 
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luedby  Giulio  Romano  and  his  oth- 
olan,  to  whom  the  labor  was  eventu- 
atnitted.  The  pictures,  however, 
itiee  and  Benigni^,  in  thiiB  hall,  were 
biy  executed  by  his  own  hand.  Sev- 
isel-pieoes,  also,  seem  to  have  been 
ted  by  him  about  this  period ;  among 
ly  John  in  the  Desert  (of  which  there 
several  copies,  viz.  in  Florence,  in 
»,  in  the  galleiy  of  the  king  of  the 
in  Vienna,  and  in  Darmstadt : 
flies  are  so  good,  and  so  much  alike, 
le  original  cannot  be  distinguished, 
not  known) ;  his  Madonna  aim  Child, 
lom  an  angel  is  strewing  flowers,  and 
Margaret  Raphaels  last  and  un- 
)d  punting— the  Transfiguration  of 
r— IS  in  the  Vatican.  Although  crit- 
ve  objected  to  this  painting  that  it 
DS  two  subjects,  and  consists  of  two 
BBf  every  one  must  concede  that  it 
I  lAet  perfect  masterpiece  which 
n  art  has  produced.  The  compoei- 
1 00  noUe,  the  design  perfect,  the 
■ion  00  elevated  and  sublime,  the 
MB  00  various,  the  coloring  (as  far 
foceeds  from  Raphael)  so  true  and 
ua,  that  it  surpasses  all  his  other 

in  these  points.  The  head  of 
f  in  which  this  combination  is  most 
sd,  is  said  to  have  been  his  last  la- 
Attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
icreased  by  improper  treatment,  this 
utist  died  at  the  a^  of  thirty-seven 

His  body  was  laid  out  in  state  in 
tdy,  before,  his  IVansfiguration,  and 
ned,  with  great  pomp,  to  tlie  church 
-Maria  Rmonda  (formerly  the  Pan- 
,  where  his  bones  still  rest,  with  the 
ion  of  his  skull,  which  was  afler- 
placed  in  the  academy  of  St  Luke, 
mb  is  indicated  by  his  bust,  execut- 
N«ldini,  and  placed  there  by  Carlo 
d,  and  by  the  epitaph  of  cardinal 
01 — 

ie  ai  Raphadf  tinutU  quo  totpite  vinci 
^gna  rtnm  parau,  et  morienU  mori. 

Dtemporai^  authors  describe  Rapha- 
lind,  obligmg,  modest  and  amiable, 
f  reqieeted  aiid  beloved  by  high  and 
The  beauty  of  his  figure,  and  his 
countenance,  which  inspired  confi- 
,  prepossessed  tlie  beholder  in  his 
at  first  sight  He  died  unmarried, 
1  by  no  means  averse  to  womeiL  In 
lance  with  his  last  will,  his  property 

0  his  fiivorite  scholarB,Giulio  Roma- 

1  Francesco  Penni.  When  we  con- 
he  number  of  Ra{)hael's  paintings, 
w  severe  we  may  be  in  judging  of 
{enuineoeoB}  it  aeems  hardly  credi- 


ble that  the  entire  compass  of  a  hunum  life 
could  be  aufiicient  for  their  execution. 
They  prove  the  wonderful  fecundity  of 
his  genius,  and  the  fiicility  with  which  he 
executed.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  consider- 
ed that  Raphael  furnished  the  designs  for 
a  great  number  of  pieces  executed  by  his 
scholars ;  devoted  much  study  to  his  most 
important  paintings  (as  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  sketches  of  Madonnas,  of  the 
School  of  Athens,  of  the  Dispute  of  the 
Fathers,  &c^) ;  and,  in  many  cases,  first 
drew  all  his  figures  naked,  in  order  the 
better  to  adf^  the  drapery  and  its  folds  te 
their  respective  attitudes.  And  if  we  fur- 
ther reflect  that  the  supervision  of  the 
building  of  St  Peter's  church,  and  the 
preparation  of  designs  for  the  erection  of 
other  churches  and  palaces,  with  several 
other  collateral  tasks,  were  imposed  on 
him,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  bluest 
admiration  of  his  genius.  At  first,  his  de- 
sign, conformably  with  the  taste  of  the 
tim^  and  the  instruction  which  he  had 
received,  was  somewhat  stiff  and  dry. 
After  studying  with  assiduity  nature  and 
the  antiques,  he  formed  for  himself  an 
ideal,  which,  by  its  harmony  with  nature, 
touches  the  feelings,  while  the  Greek  ide- 
al rather  overpowers  by  its  loftiness.  In 
his  manhood,  his  pencil  acquired  mater 
fi-eedom,  and  his  figures  became  mil  of 
life  and  motion.  His  drapery,  always 
simple  and  light,  in  his  latest  pieces  sene- 
rally  forms  liuge  masses,  and  is  excellent- 
ly arranged,  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  parts 
intended  to  be  shown.  In  foreshortening, 
and  in  perspective,  he  was  imperfect.  Tn 
coloring,  he  was,  at  first,  dry ;  till,  taught 
bv  Fra  Bartolomeo,  he  consulted  nature 
alone.  Although,  in  this  department  of 
the  art,  he  never  reached  tlie  excellence 
of  Correggio  or  Titian,  his  colors  always 
appearing  too  heavy  and  duU,  yet  his  St. 
John  in  Florence,  the  Fomarina,  and  his 
Transfiguration,  show  how  far  he  had  ad- 
vanced ;  and  only  from  these  pictures  can 
we  form  a  judjpnent ;  for  his  other  works, 
of  the  best  period,  were  generally  execut- 
ed by  his  scholars,  or,  at  most,  retouched 
by  him.  The  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  Raphael  understood  very  well ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  chiaro-acxuro^  he  is  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  above- 
mentioned  great  colorlsts.  On  the  other 
hand,  composition  and  expression  must 
almost  be  considered  RaphaeFs  exclusive 
properly ;  and,  in  these  respects,  he  has 
never  found  a  rival.  He  always  selected 
the  moment  of  action  which  expressed 
most  cleariy  the  dispositions  of  the  actors. 
Avoiding  all  unnecessary  cxevtvo^  ^ 
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strenfftn,  all  exceas,  occupied  solely  with 
the  object  to  be  represented,  he  endeavor- 
ed to  give  to  his  persons  just  so  much 
motion  as  was  requisite.  Thence  it  is 
that  we  frequently  find  in  his  works 
straigiit,  simple  attitudes,  which  are,  nev- 
ertheless,  so  oeautiful  in  their  place,  and 
leave  so  much  room  for  the  esqiression 
of  feelinff.  Unlike  other  artists,  he  first 
meditated  on  the  whole  of  the  scene  to 
be  represented,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  expression ;  next  proceeded  to  the 
figures,  and  lastly  to  the  single  parts  of 
thenL  In  this  way,  his  figures  possess  a 
harmony  at  which  many  omer  artists  have 
aimed  in  vain.  The  most  distinguished 
of  his  scholars  were  Giulio  Pipi  Romano, 
Francesco  Penni  il  Fattore,  Polidoro  Cal- 
dara  di  Caravagno,  Benvenuto  Garo&lo, 
John  of  Udine,  tkirtolomeo  Ramenghi  ii 
Bagnacainedlo.  These,  with  their  follow- 
ers, and  later  imitators,  constitute  the  Ro- 
man school,  founded  bv  Raphael,  wliich 
has  ever  been  distinguished  above  others 
for  the  excellences  which  belonged  to  its 
founder.  The  latest  Lives  of  Raphael  are 
those  of  Braun  (Wiesbaden,  1815),  of  Fu- 
seli  (Zfirich,  1815),  and  of  QuaUrem^re  de 
Quincv  (Paris,  1825).  Marco  Antonio 
(Ant  Raimondi)  engraved  Raphael's  draw- 
ings, and  Rapliael  himself  is  said  to  have 
etched  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  plates. 
A  CcUalogut  des  Estampta  gravies  dTapris 
Rqfady  par  Tauriscus  Eubaus  (count 
Lepeli),  appeared,  at  Frankfort  on  tlie 
Mamc,  in  1819 ;  and  the  iUudes  calqiUes 
et  dessinies  (Taprks  5  Tabltaxuc  de  Rapfu, 
accompagnies  at  la  Gravure  au  TVait  d 
de  Jvotices  hist,  et  cri*.,  by  Emer.  David 
(Paris,  1822).  These  five  pieces  are  the 
,^gnu3  Dei,  LaPerie,  La  VwlaUon  (since 
engraved  by  Desnoyers),  La  Vierge  au 
Poissorif  and  Lo  Spasimo,  which  were 
carried  to  France  in  1813,  were  retouch- 
ed there,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1815. 

Rapin  de  Thoyras,  Paul,  a  historian, 
bom  at  CoBtres,  in  Languedoc,  in  1661, 
studied  law  under  his  father,  who  was  an 
advocate,  until  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  drove  iiini  to  England,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Holland,  where  he  entered  a 
company  of  French  cadets.  In  1689,  he 
followed  the  prince  of  Orange  into  Eng- 
land, and  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  tiie  Boyne.  In  1707,  he  settled  at 
Wescl,  in  tlie  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  comiK)sition  of  his 
History  of  England.  He  died  at  Wescl 
in  1725.  His  great  work,  UHisiovre 
d'AngUierre  (Hague,  10  vols.,  4to.,  1725— 
1726),  has  l)een  twice  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ;  and  Tindal  continued  it  up  to  1760. 


It  is  prolix  and  unanunated,  butimputiri, 
and  contains  much  solid  iuformaiion. 

Rapp,  John,  count  oi^  a  French  pat- 
ral  durinff  the  revolutionary  war,  mi 
bom  in  ^Isatia,  ui  1773.  In  1788,  be  m- 
tered  the  military  service.  As  ud  of  gea- 
eral  Desaix,  he  accompanied  him  dokf 
the  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Eijpi 
Afler  Desaix  had  fidleu  at  Marengo,  Sipp 
became  aid  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  be  lied 
carried  information  of  Desaix^  death.  Ii 
1802,  he  executed  the  commiaioo  wfaick 
he  had  received  from  the  firat  eoQMln 
exhort  the  Swiss  to  a  ceantiou  of  boai- 
ties,  and  to  proffer  the  roedialina  «f 
France  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  which 
had  destroyed  the  tranquilli^  of  dieoooi- 
tiy  since  its  occupation  by  tnie  French  «• 
mies.  The  Swiss  submitted  to  BoBt- 
parte*s  decision.  In  the  foUowingjBH; 
Rapp  was  despatched  to  the  mouth  of  ik 
Elbe  to  superintend  the  erectioa  of  mdi 
to  protect  the  countiy  against  a  bndlH 
of  the  EnglM.  On  the  bmking  out  i 
the  war  against  Austria,  in  1805,  he  » 
companied  Napoleon,  and,  afler  the  baiie 
of  AusterUtz,  where  he  threw  the  Ruaia 
guards  into  confuaon  by  a  bold  9UA 
with  his  cavalry,  and  took  prince  Repw 

firisoner,  he  was  made  brigadiei^geMflL 
n  the  war  with  Prussia  and  Riuni,hr 
also  fought  with  reputadon,  and,  in 
summer  of  1807,  received  the  ehief  eo» 
mand  in  Dantzic,  in  the  room  of  geaenl 
Lefebvre.  With  the  exception  of  a  iboR 
interruption  in  1812,  when  he  distinguiA- 
ed  himself  in  Russia,  h£  remained  sem 
years  commander  of  Dantzic,  which  be 
defended  afler  the  retreat  of  the  French  ir- 
my  from  Russia,  till  1814,  during  a  serov 
siese,  in  which  he  displayed  ereat  taleoi 
and  brilliant  courage,  aud  not  till  all  omui 
of  defence  were  exhausted,  and  he  «» 
com()elled  by  fanune,  did  he  cafHiuktt. 
He  was  token,  as  a  prisoner  of  war«  s> 
Kiew.  Returning  to  France  in  1814,  bf 
was  received  witli  distinction  by  the  kisft 
and,  in  March,  1815,  was  intrusted 
the  command  of  tlie  first  corps  (foraw* 
destined  to  retard  the  progross  of  NifM>* 
leon.  But  when  the  defection  ot'  ikt 
whole  army  rendercil  all  resistance  iiiipfkr 
sible,  Rajip  also  went  over  to  Napuli-oo. 
who  made  him  coininandpr  of  the  anr.T 
of  the  Rhine,  which  occupied  the  hoe» 
on  the  Lauter  and  from  Wcisaeuburp.aiJ 
extended  along  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Ilunic- 
gen.  Afler  several  battles  with  an  enea.7 
of  superior  force,  Rapp  retreated  uodti 
the  cannons  of  Strasburg.  When  Loui> 
XVIII  mumed  a  secoud  timetoPu«  | 
Rapp  retained  the  command  of  the  i 
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Ion,  granted  him  by  Napoleon,  till 
3mber  of  the  same  year,  when  the 

was  disbanded.  He  retired  to  his 
38^  but  soon  returned  to  Paris, 
n  the  news  of  Napoleon's  death 
Bd,  Rapp  was  about  the  person  of 
ung.  The  information  moved  him 
t>ngly,  that  lie  expressed  his  feelings 
[ : — *•  I  am  not  ungrateful,''  he  said, 
immediately  witlidrew.  The  king, 
med  of  his  conduct,  sent  for  him,  and^ 
addressed  him  : — ^  Rapp>  I  know 
fou  ara  greatly  affected  at  this  infor- 
m  :  tl^  does  honor  to  your  heart, 
[  only  love  end  esteem  you  the  more 
Rapp  died  in  1821,  being  at  the 

lieutenant-general  of  the  cavalry. 
'  fail  death  appeared  the  interesting 
fires  du  (Unhm  Rapp,  Merits  par  Lui- 

(Paris,  1823).  (See  Mim.  dea  Con- 
TomSf  1st  No.;  these  are  genuine; 
iM#edidon  was  declared  spurious, 
e  widow  of  the  general.^ 
PF,*  Geoi^  and  Freienc,  the  latter 
dopdvQ  son  of  the  former,  founders 
e  socto^  of  Harmony,  in  the  town 
conomy,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylva- 
Both  emigrated  with  the  elder  mem- 
of  the  society,  in  1804,  &om  Wur- 
erg  to  ^  U.  States.  They  first  set- 

00  Connoquenessing  creek,  twenty- 
tukB  north  of  Pittsburg.  Here  they 
od  as  pioDeers  in  th.e  wildemessi 
Jotroduced  community  of  property, 
r  the  second  ch4>terof  the  Acts  of  the 
Uea  as  their  guide.  The  town/ounded 
12s  1805,  was  .caUed  Hcanmony,  and 
iced  rapidly.  Agricultural  and  manu- 
ml  artieles  were  soon  produced  in 
lent  qiiandties  for  sole  by  the  flour- 

1  colony.  In  1814,  the  colony  pur- 
d  in  Indiana,  at  that  time  a  territoiy, 

0  acres  on  the  Wabash,  and,  in  1815, 
rhole  colony  had  removed  thitlier. 
town  was  called  AVtr  Harmony^  and 
eied  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
tr,  as  the  society  had  already  accu- 
ed  wealth  in  its  former  residence, 
bad  administration  of  justice,  how- 
again  cauiad  them  to  remove.  New 
Hmj  was  sold  in  1824,  and  Economy, 
)en  miles  Itelow  Pittsburg,  settled.  In 
unmer  of  1831,  Economv  contained 
200  bouses,  and  about  900  members, 
are  more  devoted  to  manufactures 

to  agriculture,  yet  the  lauds  are  cuUi- 

IBS  article  has  been  inserted,  contrary  to 
le  of  not  giving  notices  of  living  citizens  of 
States,  with  a  view  to  furnish  some  infor- 

1  respecting  the  settlement  of  Economy, 
icb  we  bad  not  tbe  roiterials  at  the  time 
pariog  tbe  articles  in  E. 
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vated  in  the  best  manner.  They  manu- 
facture annually  about  100,000  ]K)unds  of 
wool,  and  300  bales  of  cotton.  They 
make  broadcloths,  flannels,  carpets,  and 
even  silk  handkerchiefs  (they  having  lately 
begun  to  rear  silkworms;  in  1831,  they 
had  about  100  pounds  of  silk  which  they 
had  prepared).  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  are  reared  in  mat  numbers. 
Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  clover,  and 
garden  fi-uits,  are  raised  in  abtmdance, 
and  even  wine  is  made.  The  surplus 
produce  is  sold  for  their  joint  benefit. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  join  them,  lives 
Mith  them  for  six  montlia ;  afler  which  ha 
is  voted  for.  If  he  is  admitted,  he  throws 
his  whole  fortune  into  the  joint  stock ;  and 
if  he  should  leave  the  society,  it  is  re- 
stored to  him,  but  without  interest,  or 
share  in  the  profits.  The  novice  protn- 
jses  obedience  to  the  lavirs  and  the  elders, 
and  never  to  make  any  claims  for  services 
rendered ;  whereupon  the  society  prom- 
ises to  fiunish  him  every  thing  necessary 
in  health  and  sickness.  The  punishment* 
are  reprimands,  exclusion  from  the  chiurk 
for  some  weeks,  during  which  dme  no 
oife  has  intercourse  with  the  oflcnder,  and 
expulsion.  The  professed  object  of  their 
religious  system  is  to  learn  and  follow  tha 
I>rcccpts  of  Jesus.  Their  iriuiuc,  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  is  excellent  Members 
of  both  sexes  are  admitted,  but  they  do 
not  marrr.  The  wealth  of  the  society  is 
supposccl  to  bo  very  great  Mr.  Georga 
Rapp  is  the  patriarch.  Feb.  1, 1832,  two 
himdred  and  seventeen  ijiembers  mada 
known  their  secession,  and  declared  that 
all  the  authority  granted  by  them  to 
Greorge  Rapp  had  ceased. 

RAFPAHAifNOCK ;  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  rises  in  the  Blue  ridge,  and  runs  east' 
south-east  al)out  180  miles,  and  flows  into 
Chesa|)eake  bay,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  the  Potomac.  It  passes  the  towns  of 
Falmouth,  Fredericsburg,  Port  Ro^'al  and 
Leeds,  and  is  navigable  to  Fredencsburg, 
1 10  miles,  for  ves^ls  of  130  or  140  tons. 

Raritan  ;  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  form- 
ed by  two  branches  which  unite  twenty 
miles  above  New  Brunswick.  It  becomes 
navigable  two  miles  above  that  city,  at 
a  place  called  Brunsurick  Landing.  It 
passes  Amboy,  and  then  widens  into  Rar- 
itan bay,  which  is  immediately  coimected 
with  the  ocean. 

Has  ;  Arabian  for  htad,  and  prefixed  to 
names  of  promontories  or  capes. 

Rascians,  or  Raitzen;  a  Sclavonic 
tribe,  which  formeriy  inhabited  Servia  and 
lUyria,  but  at  present  is  spread  tliroufh 
Sclavonia,  Lower  Hungary,  Transyhrainiau, 


Rask,  Erasmus  Christian,  professor  of 
liteiuy  history,  and  librarian  in  the  uni- 
versity of  €k>penhagen,  a  learned  linguist, 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was  bom 
near  Odensee,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  in 
1784.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  afler- 
wards  lived  several  years  in  Iceland,  and 
made  scientific  tours  through  Sweden, 
Finland  and  Russia.  In  180^  be  receiv- 
ed an  appointment  in  the  university  libra- 
ry at  Copenhagen,  and  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  oldest  sources  of  north- 
em  history.  His  Introduction  to  a 
Knowl^ge  of  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Lan- 
guage of  the  North  (Copenhagen,  1811); 
his  AngtUaxiiik  S^roglare  (Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  Stockholm,  1817,  translated  into 
English  by  Thorpe) ;  his  Examination 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Icelandic  Language 
Copenhagen,  1818),  which  received  the 
prize  from  the  Danish  society  of  science ; 
nb  edition  of  Bjorn  HaUlorsen*s  Icelandic 
Dictionary;  and  his  valuable  contributions 
to  other  works  on  the  ancient  northern 
literature, — are  proofs  of  his  learning  and 
industry.  In  1819,  Rask  undertook  a  tour 
through  Russia  to  Persia,  and  thence 
sailed  (1830)  for  Bombay,  and  visited 
Ceylon,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
his  researches  in  comparative  philology. 
While  in  the  East,  be  collected  113  old 
and  rare  Oriental  manuscripts  for  tlic  uui- 
versity  of  Copenhagen:  among  them  were 
thirty-three  relative  to  the  ancient  Persian 
literature,  and  particularly  to  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  several  of  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  Anquetil  du  Perron ;  nineteen 
of  them  in  tiio  Zend,  and  the  o     s  in 


vor.  It  grows  wild  in  rock 
throughout  the  colder  parts  of  th 
hemisphere.  Several  varieties  ar 
ed,dinering  in  the  size  and  color  c 
either  red,  flesh-colored,  or  yell< 
variety  bears  twice  a  year.  A  li 
best  suited  to  the  cuhure  of  the 
and  an  eastern  or  western  exposi 
ly  shaded.  It  is  generally  prop 
suckers,  which  the  old  roots  gp 
profusion ;  and  the  time  of  plai 
tinues  from  November  till  the 
March.  A  distance  of  three  fee 
direction,  should  be  left  round  1 
and  no  more  suckers  should  b 
to  remain  than  are  intended  tc 
following  year,  unless  young  ] 
wanted;  and  if  very  large  fr 
object,  no  suckers  should  to  left 
other  hand,  when  the  strongest  si 
wanted,  the  fmit-bearing  snoots 
cut  down.  Rasfiberrics  have  i 
subacid  taste,  and,  ^nlike  inoet 
not  undergo  the  acetous  ferme 
the  stomach;  their  perfume  is 
lightful.  They  are  much  used  i 
and  confectionary,  as  well  as  in 
with  suffar  they  are  nude  into 
jelly,  and  also  into  cakes*  The  j 
ed  with  a  certain  portion  of  suear 
dy,  constitutes  the  liqueur  caUed 
brandy ;  and  it  is  sometimes  mar 
into  wine.  In  some  parts  of  ] 
white  vinegar  is  prepared  by 
which  is  converted  into  a  simp 
the  requisite  quantity  of  su^ar.— 
species  of  raspberry  (It  tin^attL 
a  small  red  fiuit,  srows  wild  ii 
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^ety  large  bright  red  flowers,  and  is  ire- 
[uently  cultivated  in  gardens,  both  m  Eu- 
ope  aud  America  f  it  grows  wild  in  CaD- 
da,  the  Northeni  States,  and  along  the 
rhole  range  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tioa.  Two  other  species,  growing  west 
if  the  Rocky  mountains,  are  equally  re- 
nukable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their 
bwere. 

Rastadt  ;  a  town  with  4200  inhabit- 
DtB^  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the 
iver  Murg,  about  nine  miles  from  Carls- 
vbe.  The  beautiful  castle  Favorite  was, 
miil  1771,  the  residence  of  the  mai^ves 
if  Baden-Baden.  At  the  congress  of 
laitadt,  1713,  prince  Eugene  (for  Austria) 
ad  marshal  Villars  (for  France)  besan  the 
wipdations  which  put  an  end  to  me  Ba- 
man  war  of  succession  by  the  peace  of 
tMtadt,  May  6, 1714.  The  second  con- 
vem  at  Rastadt  was  opened  Dec.  9, 1797, 
V  the  purpose  of  concluding  peace  be- 
reen  France  and  Germany,  and  was 
Molved  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
pfil  7,  1799.  (See  Conmsa.)  The 
ranch  ministers  Robeijot,  Bonnier,  and 
ma  de  Bry,  set  out  to  return,  April  28, 
^99^  but,  about  200  paces  from  the  sub- 
ijL  were  attacked  b^  a  troop  of  huasare. 
oberjot  and  Bonnier  were  killed,  their 
ipeiB  taken,  and  their  persons  plundered ; 
mn  de  Bry  and  the  secretary  Rosenstiel 
feaped  to  Rastadt  The  diet  at  Ratisbon 
dered  an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  which 
left  to  the  emperor.  This,  after  being 
xiaecuted  for  some  time  with  spirit,  was 

length  dropped.  It  is  now  generally 
lUeved  that,  tnoush  the  hussars  had  orders 
•  take  the  paperslrom  these  ministers,  the 
iDing  was  probably  caused  by  their  wish 
I  plimder. 

Rat.  The  common  brown  or  Norway 
now  so  extensively  diflused  over  this 
Nmtr^,  is  not  indigenous  to  our  soil,  but 
mm  introduced  mm  Europe,  which 
loeived  it  from  Asia  in  the  eighteentli 
■itury  (aa  late  as  the  year  1750).  There 
m  few  parts  of  the  world,  now  visited  by 
■vigaton,  where  this  animal  has  not  been 
itrodueed ;  and  the  immediate  conse- 
nflDce  of  its  introducdon  has  been,  that 
1  the  nadve  rats  have  been  destroyed,  or 
bGged  to  withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of 
lie  subtle  and  implacable  enemy.  Prior 
%  the  year  above  mentioned,  this  rat, 
ow  80  notorious  for  its  ravages,  was 
knoatyif  not  wholly,  unknown  in  Europe. 
I  was  conveyed  to  England  about  the 
leriod  above  mentioned,  in  the  timber- 
hipa  from  Norway ;  and  hence  it  has 
anived  one  of  its  common  names, 
iao J  yean  aubaequently  it  was  brought 


to  this  country  in  European  ships,  and 
has  been  gradually  propagated  from  the 
seaports  over  the  greater  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  brown  rat  takes  up  its  rski- 
dence  about  wharfr,  store-houses,  cel- 
lars, granaries,  &C.,  and  destroys  the  com- 
mon black  rat  and  mouse,  or  entirely 
expels  them  from  the  vicinities  it  fi^ 
quents.  To  chickens,  rabbits^  young  piff- 
eons,  ducks,  and  various  other  domesdc 
animals,  it  is  equallv  destructive,  when 
urged  by  hunger  and  opportunity.  Egga 
are  also  a  very  favorite  article  of  food 
with  this  species,  and  are  sought  with 
great  avidity ;  in  fact,  every  thinf  that  is 
edible  falls  a  prey  to  their  voracity,  and 
>can  scarcely  be  secured  from  their 
persevering  and  audacious  inroads.  In 
the  country,  they  take  up  their  abodes 
accordinff  to  convenience  and  the  abun- 
dance of  provision,  infesting  ei^iecially 
mills,  bams  and  out-houses,  or  restdinc  in 
holes  along  the  banks  of  races  or  ouer 
water-courses*  The  brown  rat  swims 
with  great  facility,  and  dives  with  vicor, 
remaining  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  swimming  thus  to  some  dis- 
tance. When  attacked,  and  not  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  escaping,  he  becomes  a 
dangerous  antaf;onist,  leapmg  at  his  ene- 
my, and  inflictmg  severe  and  dangerous 
wounds  with  his  teeth.  The  most  eager 
cat  becomes  immediately  intimidated  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  rats  tlius  pen- 
ned up,*  and  is  very  willing  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  an  encounter.  The  brown  rat 
is  amazingly  prolific,  and,  but  for  its  nu- 
merous enemies,  and  its  own  rapacious 
disposition,  would  become  an  intolerable 
pe^  Happily  fur  the  world,  in  addition 
to  man,  to  the  weazel,  cat,  some  species 
of  dog,  &C.,  rats  frequently  find  destruc- 
tive enemies  in  each  other,  both  in  the 
adult  and  young  state.  The  strongest  of 
the  species  prey  upon  the  weaker,  and 
are  the  most  merciless  destroyers  of  their 
own  kind.*  The  weazel  and  the  terrier 
are  the  most  efficient  rat-killers,  as  the 
first  can  pursue  the  enemy  to  his  most 
secret  retreat,  and  tiie  second  derives, 
from  his  superior  strength  and  activity,  a 
very  decided  advantage  in  the  contest 
The  cat,  though  in  general  a  very  useful 
auxiliaiy  in  lessening  the  number  of  this 

*  "  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  these 
animals,  that  the  skius  of  such  of  them  as  have 
been  devoured  in  their  lioIeH,  have  frequently  been 
found  curiously  turned  inside  out,  every  part  Ih?- 
mg  completely  inverted  to  the  ends  of  the  toes. 
How  the  operation  is  performed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain ;  bat  it  appears  to  be  effected  in 
some  peculiar  mode  of  eatmg  out  the  conieots." 
'Bewick,  HUi.  of  Qjudw^ii^. 
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species,  is  very  Cable  both  to  be  foiled  and 
worsted  in  her  attempts.  As  these  rats 
bring  forth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  at  a 
litter,  we  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  that 
80  many  animals  have  an  instinctive  ani- 
mosity against  so  noxious  a  marauder.  The 
cunning  of  these  rats  is  not  less  than  their 
impudence ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take 
them  in  traps,  after  one  or  two  have  been 
thus  cauglit,  as  the  rest  avoid  it  with  scru- 
pulous care,  however  tempting  may  be 
the  bait  it  contains.  The  surest  way  to 
remove  them  is  by  poison,  which,  liow- 
cver,  they  frequently  detect  and  avoid. 
The  powder  of  nux  vomica,  mixed  with 
some  Indian  com  or  oat-meal,  and  scented 
with  oil  of  rhodium,  is  found  very  effectual 
in  destroying  them.  Arsenic  is  very  com- 
monly used  in  the  same  way  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  fatal  accidents  which  fro- 
quendy  occur  when  this  poison  is  kept 
about  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  label 
being  removed  or  changed,  and  the  arsen- 
ic administered  to  xnemberft  of  the  family 
instead  of  some  other  medicine,  render 
it  a  very  objectionable  resource.  The 
brown  rat  measures  about  nine  inches, 
and  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  intermingled 
with  ash  and  tawny.  The  color  of  the 
throat  and  belly  is  of  a  dirty  white,  inclin- 
ing to  gray.  It  has  pale,  flesh-colored, 
naked  feet,  with  a  tail  of  the  same  length 
as  the  body,  and  covei'cd  with  small  dusky 
scales,  with  short  hairs  thinly  scattered 
between. — The  black  rat  was  much  more 
common  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  brown  rat  than  at  present.  It  is  now 
found  only  in  situations  to  which  the 
brown  rat  has  not  extended,  and  is  ainiost 
as  injurious  and  destnictive,  resembling  it 
closely  in  maimers  and  habits.  It  is  uf  a 
deep  iron-gray,  and  indeed  nearly  of  a 
black  color  above,  and  of  an  ash  color  on 
llie  lower  parts  of  its  body.  Its  leg»  are 
nearly  naked,  and  on  its  fore  feet,  instead 
of  the  rudimental  thumb,  it  has  a  claw. 
The  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
tlie  tail,  is  seven  inches  ;  the  tziil  itself  is 
almost  eigtit  inches  long.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute,  whether  this  animal 
was  received  here  from  Euroin;,  or  was 
originally  taken  hence  to  that  qirarter  of 
the  world.  Blumenbach,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  states  it  as 
his  opinion  that  tlie  black  rat  was  carried 
from  Europe  to  America.  Garcilaso  de 
la  Vega  states,  that  it  was  first  introduced 
into  South  America  by  the  Europeans, 
about  the  year  1544,  and  Geraldus  Cam- 
brensis  speaks  of  them  in  F^urope  previous 
io  the  discovery  of  America. 
iiATAFiA.   (See  Liqueur.^ 


Ratan  [calamus)  ;  a  genus  of  palaii 
but  widely  differing  in  hu>it  from  the 
of  that  family,  and,  in  this  respect,  torn- 
what  resembling  the  grasses.  The  m- 
cies  have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  boH, 
jointed,  unbrauching  stems,  extreoMly 
touffh  and  pliable,  often  asceoding  amooi 
the  branches  of  trees,  but  without  prickW 
or  tendrils.  They  grow  in  profinm 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  tropical  Am 
and  the  neighboring  islands.  All  the 
species  are  very  useful,  and  are  applied  ti 
various  purposes:  the  fruit  and  youof 
stems  of  all  furnish  nutriment,  and  a  driiE 
is  obtained  from  the  liquid  which  flow 
from  wounds  made  in  the  spadix.  Om 
species  is  even  cultivated  tor  its  froi^ 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
covered  with  scales.  Certain  species  fiv- 
nish  cables,  cords  and  withes  of  excee&g 
strength;  others  are  split  into  strips  for 
making  the  seats  and  backs  of  chaii^ 
baskets,  and  other  light  and  elegant  artidei 
of  furniture ;  those  which  are  larger  mid 
firmer,  and  whose  ioints  are  more  didtant, 
afford  elegant  walking-sticks;  in  afaoi^ 
the  economical  purposes  to  which  the 
various  species  or  ratans  are  applied,  in 
very  numerous,  even  in  northern  climm 
A  trade  in  ratans,  to  considerable  extest 
is  carried  on  from  several  of  the  East  Inifii 
islands  to  China,  which  is  the  prindpil 
market  for  tliem. 

Rate;  the  name  of  the  classes  ioo 
which  ships  of  war  are  divided  in  ik 
navy,  according  to  their  force,  and  nm«iri- 
tude :  thus  tlie  first  rate  compreheoib  ill 
ships  of  100  guns  and  upwanls;  tecttd 
rate  includes  all  sliijjs  carrj'ing  from  iWw 
98  guns,  u|>on  three  decks ;  third  rtit 
consists  of  ships  from  (>4  to  80  cannon: 
fourth  rates  consist  of  ships  from  50  to  w) 
guns,  upon  two  decks  and  the  quarter- 
deck. All  vessels  of  war  under  the  ibunh 
rate  are  usually  comprehended  under  ifce 
general  names  of  frigates,  and  neref 
appear  in  tlie  hue  of  battle.  They  aff 
divided  into  two  rates,  viz.  Jifth  rata, 
mounting  from  32  to  40  or  44  guns;  and 
sixth  rates,  of  from  20  to  30  guns. 

Ratel  {ratelus  mdlivorus) ;  a  spcciea  « 
animals  allied  to  the  gluttons,  inhabitiD; 
the  southern  part  of  Africa!  It  lim  oa 
honey,  which  it  procures  in  great  quanti- 
ties, the  bees  in  that  part  of  the  couDtrr 
making  their  nests  in  Inirrows  io  tk 
ground,  which  have  been  deserted  tj 
8on)e  animal.  Sparrman  eives  an  extraor- 
dinary and  almost  incredible  accoantof 
its  sagacity,  viz.  that  it  will  aamid 
highest  |)art  of  tlie  desert  it  inhabits  t« 
V»V  ^.Vwiu^  one  fbot  abore  * 
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po^  to  preyent  their  being  dazzled  by 
le  sun.  The  reason  he  assigns  for  its 
Mosng  this  elevated  situation  is,  that  it 
itty  the  better  hear  and  see  the  honey- 
aide  euckoo,  which  lives  on  bees,  and 
mroB  as  a  guide  to  their  hives.  From 
le  toughness  of  its  hide  and  the  stiffness 
r  its  hair,  it  is  admirably  defended,  not 
ll^  from  the  stings  of  bees,  but  also 
om  the  attacks  of  more  formidable 
Ifcnaries.  The  ratel  has  a  blunt  nose ; 
9  external  ears ;  a  rough  tongue ;  short 
gs,  furnished  with  Ions  and  sdnaight 
mwB,  deeply  grooved  heneath :  the 
wwn  of  its  head  and  upper  part  of  its 
idy  is  gray;  the  rest  is  black,  except 
mt  firom  each  ear  a  dusky  line  extends 
>  the  tail.  The  length  of  the  body  is 
ttf  inches ;  of  the  tail,  twelve ;  of  the 
Hefior  claws,  an  inch  and  three  quarters. 
Ration,  in  the  army ;  a  portion  of  am- 
•micioD,  bread,  drink  and  forage,  dis- 
ibuted  to  each  soldier  for  his  daily  sub- 
Menee,  &c  The  officers  have  several 
tioosi,  according  to  their  quality  and  the 
unber  of  attendants  they  are  obligcMi  to 

ifftTiONALisH,  in  the  philosophy  of 
fisaoD ;  opposed  to  mvemalta-aliam. 
vSk  words  are  chiefly  usea  in  Germany, 
ea  StqttmaturaKam*) 
Satisbon  (in  German,  Iiegenaburg\ 
Ml  of  the  roost  ancient  cities  in  Germany, 
pk  by  the  Romans,  and  called  iZe^um, 
'  Costa  lUgmOy  was,  as  early  as  the 
eond  centuiy,  a  commercial  place,  as 
tpmn  from  an  inscription  on  a  temple 
migfat  to  li^ht  by  K.  T.  Gemeiner. 
ader  the  Agilolfingians,  it  was  the  capi- 
i  of  Bavaria.  After  the  deposition  of 
is  dynasty,  it  was  under  the  immediate 
Mactioa  of  the  German  king.  It  under- 
Hit  several  changes,  and,  in  1663,  was 
■de  the  permanent  seat  of  the  diet  of  the 
emian  empire,  and  so  continued  until  the 
Molution  of  the  same.  In  1803,  the  city 
id  the  bishopric  of  the  same  name  were 
fW  to  the  elector  of  Mayence,  who  was 
iw  M^ed  "arch-chancellor  of  the  em- 
M.**  The  eity  and  bishopric  were  made 
principality,  and  the  former  see  of  May- 
m  tnosfened  to  Ratisbon.  When  tlie 
ince-primate  was  made  grand -duke  of 
nokfort  by  Napoleon  (in  1310),  the 
limapality  was  given  to  Bavaria.  Katis- 
»  ms^  at  present,  26,100  inhabitants 
Dootly  Lutherans),  and  is  the  chief 
Iwe  of  the  circle  of  the  Regen.  The 
qr  lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  conflu- 
we  of  the  Danube  and  the  Regen.  A 
Mge  1091  feet  kmg  (built  in  1135-46) 
■di  of«r  the  Danube.  The  buiklingi 


are  old;  the  streets  crooked,  but  clean. 
The  city  hall,  in  which  the  diet  used  to 
assemble,  with  the  library,  the  cathedral, 
and  several  other  public  buildings,  deserve 
mention.  There  are  several  good  schools 
and  learned  societies.  The  manufactures 
consist  chieflv  of  pottery,  bleached  wax, 
soap,  beer  and  brandy,  ram  is  here  dyed 
Turkish  red.  There  is  also  considerable 
commerce.  Near  the  city  is  the  monu- 
ment, which  the  late  archbishop  and 
prince-primate,  Charles  von  Bidbei^^, 
erected  in  1817  to  the  memory  of  Kepler, 
who  died  here,  Nov.  5, 1630.  Respecting 
the  battle  of  five  days  (fit>m  April  19  to  24, 
in  1809),  near  and  in  Ratisbon,  see  Eck- 
rnUhL  On  the  23d,  the  city  lost  134 
houses  by  fire,  and  the  loss  of  property  by 
pillage  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  flor- 
ins. Lat  49^  O'  53^'  N. ;  and  Ion.  1(P  & 
23"  E. 

Ratliuxs  ;  small  lines  which  travene 
the  shrouds  of  a  ship  horizontaUy,  at 
regular  distances,  fix>m  the  deck  upwards, 
forming  a  variety  of  ladders  whereby  to 
climb  or  to  descend  from  any  of  the 
mast  heads. 

Rattan.   (See  Raton,) 

Rattamt  or  Rataic HiA  Root  ;  the  root 
of  the  kramtria  Uiandra,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  order  pdygaUa^  and  growing  wild 
in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chili.  It  is 
a  powerful  styptic,  and  various  marvel- 
lous properties  have  been  attributed  to  it 
The  plant  has  lately  been  brought  into 
Europe,  and  probably  will  succeed  in 
temperate  climates.  It  is  not  yet  in  the 
English  catalogues  of  introduced  plants. 

Rattlesnake  (crotalus);  a  genus  of 
American  serpents,  celebrated  for  the. dan- 
ger which  accompanies  their  bite,  and  for 
the  peculiar  appendages  to  their  tail.  The 
scientific  name  crotcUut  is  derived  from 
KporaXov,  a  bell,  rattle,  or  cymbal.  The 
head  is  broad,  triangular,  and  generally 
flat  in  its  entire  extent  The  eyes  are  very 
brilliant,  and  provided  with  a  nictitating 
membrane;  the  mouth  very  large,  the 
tongue  forked  at  its  extremity.  The  body 
is  robust,  elongated,  cylindrical,  covered 
above  with  carinated  scales.  The  tail  is 
short,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  thick. 
The  number  of  tlie  little  bells  which  ter- 
minate it,  increases  with  age,  an  addi- 
tional one  being  formed  at  every  casting 
of  th^  skin.  Tliese  bells  are  truncated, 
quadrangular  pyramids,  received  witliiii 
each  other  *in  such  a  manner  that  only  a 
third  part  of  each  is  visible,  the  tip  of 
every  bone  running  within  two  of  the 
bones  below  it  Thus  they  are  united  by 
a  kind  of  ball  and  socket  jpint^and  qooh^ 
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w'lxh  n  rnttling  sound  whenever  the  ani- 
tnul  ugitat(>M  itzi  tail.  Tiie  ii(>i»e  n'HtMnbtos 
thut  inmU;  by  nini|>le<l  parchment,  or  by 
two  quills  of  a  g<MM«u  nibbed  smartly 
against  each  other.  The  poison  fangs  are 
traversed  by  a  eannl  for  the  emiAucMi  of 
the  poison.  These  fungi*,  when  not  umhI, 
remain  conceale<l  in  a  fok!  of  the  giini ; 
when  thn  animal  bites,  the  fangs  are 
raised.  Tliey  are  two  in  numlier,  on**  ut 
each  end  of  the  iipfHT  jaw.  The  crotali 
have  a  fnttid  odor ;  hogH  fe<'d  n[)on  them, 
but  most  animals,  e^iieriully  horses  an<i 
don,  dread  them.  Their  princi]ml  footl 
is  binls  and  squirrels.  They  also  devour 
nits,  hares,  and  small  reptiles.  Their 
glanee  has  lieen  said  to  have  the  ]M>wer 
of  fascinating  their  ]>rey  so  as  to  make  it 
drop  into  th(*ir  mouths;  it  is  prolmble, 
liowever,  that  they  only  twM/c  it  'during  the 
terror  and  confuHon  which  the  sight  of 
them  occasions.  They  creep  slowly,  and 
do  not  bite  but  when  provoked,  or  tor  the 
puf|KMeof  d(*stroying  their  prey ;  and  they 
sound  their  rattl«*s  some  time  Mhrt*,  at- 
tacking their  assailants.  When  seizei]  by 
the  heoil,  they  cannot,  like  other  reptihis, 
raise  their  tails  un<l  twist  themselves  round 
ihe  arm,  nor  make  use  of  their  strength  to 
disengage  themselves.  Thev  usually  rest 
twisted  in  a  spiral  form  in  tlie  customary 
paths  of  wild  animals,  i>anicularly  in  those 
which  conduct  to  the  water.  The  reme- 
dies employed  against  tlie  Wte  of  the  rot- 
th'snuke,  are  suction  and  ligatun's,  caus- 
tics and  intcninl  medicines.  All  the  hjn'- 
cies  of  crotaii  wln>se  cf»uiitrj'  is  well 
known,  an^  confmcd  to  America ;  and  the 
in<lividuals  of  this  ^enus  have  diininishcd 
in  pn>iM>rtion  to  tln^  incn'osi*  of  |M>pula- 
tion.  njirtnim  says,  tltat  ht;  has  Mrcn  somt* 
rntthwnakes  us  riiick  us  a  inan^s  thigh,  and 
nion»  than  six  fi-ci  loiij;.  WImh  the  win- 
ter is  rigorf>ns,  the  rrtftnli  pass  home  lifne, 
in  u  lethargic  state,  ni'ur  the  soun'i's  nC 
riven*,  in  covert  plaei-s,  wInTe  the  fii»st 
cannot  n  ach  them.  They  bury  tlieni- 
wlves  thus  iH'ton;  the  aiituinnai  equinox, 
ulhT  they  have  clian;.^*d  their  nkin,  and  do 
not  emerifc  until  ath*r  the  venial  efpiinox. 
Many  of  them  an'  ofb-n  found  top«tlierin 
ihr  same  hole.  Till  the  month  of  July, 
their  l»ite  is  cmnpamtively  liannlet-.  At 
t'ayeinie,  and  in  the  hot  latitmies  tln-y 
un*  in  constant  activity  all  the  yar.  They 
aie  \  ivipaniiis.  and  can  live  a  long  lime. 
Some  have  U'en  mentioni'd  as  liaviiig 
forty  or  filly  pirccs  in  tln  ir  rnitlfs,  and 
biinj,'  fn»ni  liflit  to  ten  in  lini.^h. 

'J'.'ii-y  have  gn-at  tenacity  of  life.  The 
erolaliu  A«rrii/:.'.f,  I  .in.  (I»nn<led  nittle- 
»n:ike},  in  a  native  uf  .Mexico  and  South 


America,  and  is  generally  from  f«iur 
feet  long.   The  croUUut  duriMMUS  [tftim 
rattlesnake  of  Shaw)  inhabits  the  triM 
rate  countries  of  North  America  as  §^ 
the  fony -fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  it 
erses  with  ease  n\m  and  lakes  by  bw- 
ining,  swelling  out  its  body  like  a  iAwm 
Crotalvs  miliariva  (miliary  rattiesniH  4 
an  inhabitant  of  Carolina,  is  of  ntiall  M 
and  not  easily  pi'rceived ;  it  is  fond  c.^m 
inaining  coiled  up  on  tlie  tops  of  the  ^ 
of  large  tre<is,  or  on  llie  fallen  um  1 
lives  on  frogs,  insects,  worms,  &c. 

Ral'cb,  Christian,  iirufeasor  of 
ture  in  tlie  academy  of  fine  arts  in 
one  of  the  finit  German  sculpcon^s 
living,  was  liom  in  1777,  in  Wu^^m 
After  having  sfient  some  time  idkjs 
lin,  he  went,  in         to  Rome.  In^rm 
the  king  of  Prussia  invitetl  him  to 
to  execute  a  niau«oleiini  tor  the  last 
in  ChariottenlNirg.    In  1814,  this  r 
ment  was  errcteti,  and  fonns  one 
fiiK«  works  of  modem  art   In  Irrr^ 
was  Hiarp*d  l)y  the  king  to  exfcu^v 
statuca  ol  Scbarnhorrt  ami  Biikiw, 
are  now  standing  in  Berlin,  iKwIy 
site  the  king*H  fialace.   He  ako  ^gea 
model  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Bluc-^B 
the  city  of  Bmdaii.    Another  sia^  Mu 
Bliicher,  made  by  him,  eleven  feci  tm-^mgi 
a  ftedestal  sixteen  teet  high,  entiT^ 
bronze,  stands  in  Berlin.   He  ha^  4 
j»rndnced  many  other  fine  wock».-^ 
Sketches  of  the  princifMl  \Vork'»i»f  fV 
Kauch,  with  lllustnitions,  by  Ih.  U  /' 
Waugen  (1^'rlin,  Ip27,  fiJio'.   Riiu<*6  fe 
disiinguisheil  for  uccurncy  of  rxi-riitna. 

K\rrorRT,  Sophia,  n  Kniich  artrm 
of  eminence,  ulios»»  |»nqMT  nanr 
Sauc<:n>te,  was  Umi  at  Siuic\.  in  l"j\ 
and  wus  the  daughter  uf  a  tlit^nrd 
]»erlormer.     Slii»   firnt  ap|}ean>l  vn 
Htage  at  Paris,  in  177^2,  in  the  ciiaiir- 
ter  of  Dido,  autl  simmi  acffuiml  CR* 
piofcsNional  n'putaiion,  which  ^lw•l^lwt■ 
ed  till  I77(s  when  she  stNldenlv  tpfl 
Kmnc«*  to  avoid  her  CHNlitonk  lUtrt 
n-tnriied  in  the  Paris  Htope  in  177'.'.  ^Sr 
cniitinned  to  lie  f»iie  i*f  its  |>riiici|ial  inni- 
inents,  till  her  impriMiiiiiH-iil  diinnc  ^ 
rv\i:i\  of  icrnir.  in  17*.i:i.    She  d»- 
ehanfitl  ath-r  six  in(intlia>*  cnntincmftr, 
but  e\|)eriencrd   oilier  |irRk*rii:«*iM 
hlie  obtained  the  pnitcciii»ii  of  .N.ipweA 
.Madame    Kaucourt    died  Jaiaurv  U 
J^lTi. 

K  \i  Mi-.n,  Fn»deric  Ijouis  fSenrc** 
yM\s  I  Mini  at  Worih/,  in  IK-mu.  17>1 
At  I  lie  nge  of  !Hventeen  yeans  ht  ^jdmi 
at   Halle   and  afterunnis  at  (■••niD|«« 
In  ]K»1,  he  waM  ap|ioinird  a  n  lrniaisn 
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the  PniSBan  goveinment,  and  afler- 
diacharged  various  offices,  in  which 
icted  the  particular  attention  of  the 
llor  von  Hardenherg  (q.  v.);  but 
dnesB  for  the  study  of  history  in- 
iim  to  give  up  the  most  brilliant 
tB  for  a  professorship  in  the  uni- 
»r  Breslau,  in  1811.  In  1815  and 
>  travelled  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
d  Itahr,  and  collected  important 
B  for  his  history  of  the  Hohen- 
<).  v.).  In  181 9f  he  was  appointed 
r  of  politics  in  Berlin ;  but,  since 
^  of  R(ih8,  he  has  chiefly  lectured 
ry.  Among  his  many  works  are 
owing: — CCI  Emendaiumes  ad 
^^tntadaricoB  Arabum  et  7\trcorum 
•erg,  1811) ;  Manual  of  important 
s  from  the  Latin  Historians  of  the 
<Ase8  (Bresl.,  1813) ;  Lectures  on 

History  (Leipsic,  1821,2  vols.]; 
of  the  Hohenstnufen  and  their 
Leipatc,  1823—25,  6  vols.,  with 
tfis)— all  in  German,  except  that 
tie  is  given  in  Latin.  He  has  also 
«  great  number  of  reviews  in  the 
Kfg  and  Vienna  annuals,  and  the 
His  History  of  the  Prussian 
^Dt  from  1808  to  1813,  at  the 
of  Manso's  (q.  v.)  History  of 
Boian  State  since  1763,  in  Cterman, 
>lek  He  edits  the  Historical  Pock- 
^  an  annual,  the  first  volume  of 
appeared  in  1830.  In  1831,  he  pub- 
<<etters  from  Paris  (France,  2  vols.). 
^ACH,  Ernest  Benjamin  Solomon, 
the  most  popular  dramatists  now 
in  German V,  was  bom  in  1784,  in 

Inl80],)ie  entered  the  uuiver- 
Halle.  In  1804,  he  went  to  St. 
Hirg  to  join  his  brother.  In  1816, 
appointed  professor  in  the  univer- 
that  capital,  and  taught  German 
re  and  history.  In  1821,  the  gov- 
It  ordered  an  inquiry  into  his  con- 
id  that  of  several  of  his  colleagues ; 
rvent  was  uncertain,  he  lefl  Russia 
.  Of  late  he  has  lived  chiefly  in 
where  many  of  his  dramatic  works 
een  performed  with  considerable 
e.  He  has  composed  comedies  as 
1  tFBgediea  Several  other  small 
ions  of  his  have  appeared  in  sou- 
fi^  He  has  also  written  Letters 
dy. 

kiULic,  Francis,  the  murderer  of 
[V  of  France,  bom  at  Angoul^me 
f  pursued  the  practice  of  law,  and, 
ametiine,  instructed  the  children 
lative  place.  His  natuniily  gloomy 
ioD  degenerated  into  a  wild  fanati- 
ben  he  began  to  meddle  in  reli- 


gious controveisies,  which,  at  that  time, 
continued  to  distract  his  unhappy  coun- 
try. Filled  with  hatred  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, he  became  accustomed  to  consider 
the  good  and  humane  Henir  as  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  church,  to  destroy  whom 
would  be  a  meritorious  work.  May  14, 
1610,  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  (See 
HtTiry  IV,)  He  was  seized,  condemned 
to  death,  and  underwent  his  sentence  on 
the  27th  of  May.  He  died  under  the  se- 
verest torments  of  more  than  an  hour's 
duration,  which  he  endured  vrith  tran- 
quillity, as  he  had  done  the  rack,  and 
without  betraying  any  especial  repentance, 
or  naming  any  acconiplicea 

Ravelin,  in  fortification,  Was  anciently 
a  fiat  bastion,  placed  in  the  middle  of  • 
curtain,  but  is  noW  a  detached  work, 
composed  only  of  two  faces,  which  make 
a  sahent  angle,  and  raised  before  the  cur- 
tain on  the  counterscarp  of  the  place.  A 
ravelin  is  a  triangular  work,  resembling  the 
point  of  a  bastion  with  the  flanks  cut  otL 

Raven.  (See  Crow.) 

Ravenna  ;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Italy,  in  the  Romagna  (States  of  the 
Church),  capital  of  a  delegation  of  the 
same  name,  for^  miles  east  of  Bologna ; 
population  16,000.  Ravenna  was  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  Western  Roman 
emperors,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  still  kiter 
of  die  exarchs.  (See  ExanhaUJ)  In  752,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Lombards,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Frankish  king 
Pepin,  and  bestowed,  with  the  exarchate, 
on  the  pope.  From  1440  to  1508,  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  league  of  Cambray. 
Since  that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  pa- 
pal see.  It  is  surrounded  with  marshes, 
which,  however,  have  in  modem  times 
been  partly  drained.  It  had  formerly  ft 
fine  port  on  the  Adriatic,  which  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  mud ;  and 
the  city,  though  still  occupying  its  former 
site,  is  now  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
sea.  In  the  neighborhood,  tovrards  Forii 
(q.  v.),  is  the  field  of  batUe,  on  which 
Ciaston  de  Foix  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Spanish  and  papal  troops  (1512),  and  feU. 
The  bones  of  the  emperors  Honorius, 
Constantine,  and  Valens  III,  of  Galla 
Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  of  Dante,  lie  in  Ravenna^ 

Rawdon,Lord.  {^See  Hastings,  FYancis,) 

Rat.  The  ray,  m  ichthyology,  is  a  ge- 
nus of  fishes,  of  which  the  generic  char- 
acter is  that  it  has  fine  oblique  spiracles 
on  each  side,  placed  beneath  the  neck : 
the  head  is  small,  pointed,  and  not  distinct 
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from  the  body;  the  mouth  is  beneath, 
transverse,  toothed;  the  body  is  brood, 
thin  and  fiaL  The  individuals  of  this  oe- 
nus  are  aJl  inhabitants  of  tlie  sea  only : 
they  keep  at  the  bottom,  and  in  winter 
cover  themselves  with  sand  and  mud. 
They  feed  on  testaceous  animals,  fish,  or 
any  animal  substances  which  they  may 
happen  to  meet  with.  They  grow  to  a 
lai^  size,  sometimes  cxceedinff  two  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight  The  females  are 
tlie  larger,  and  produce  their  young  alive, 
only  one  at  a  time,  which  are  enclosed  in 
a  black,  quadrangular,  homy  shell.  The 
eyes  ore  half  covered  with  a  thin  mem- 
brane, oblonir,  place<l  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head;  above  these,  in  tlie  place  of 
nostrils,  is  a  broad  groove,  divided  by  a 
reticulate  membrane,  consisting  of  crested 
folds,  and  closed  with  a  valve.  Behind 
this  groove  are  two  small  semilunar  ori- 
fices. The  tongue  is  very  broad,  short  and 
smooth.  The  ventral  fins  are  covered 
with  a  thick  skin,  and  at  the  base  are  con- 
nected with  the  anal.  The  flesh  is  gen- 
erally eatable ;  the  liver  is  large,  and  pro- 
duces no  small  Quantity  of  pure  oil.  This 
genus  includes  the  electric  ray  or  torpedo, 
and  skates,  the  sting-ray  and  thombacks, 
and  other  species. 
Rat.   (See  Optia,) 

Rat,  John,  an  English  naturalist,  bom 
in  1^28,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
received  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
wlicre  lie  obtained  a  fellownhip.  After 
the  restomtion  of  Charles  II,  scrupling 
to  sign  the  declaration  against  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  lie  resigned  his  fel- 
lowKhip,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  literature.  In  16(57, 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, to  whose  Transactions  he  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor.  In  1670,  lie  published 
a  Cauilogue  of  English  Pknts,  which 
was  followed  by  a  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  and  (1673)  an  account  of  a 
continental  tour.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  improvements  in 
the  clasisification  of  plants  and  animals, 
in  his  Methodus  Plardarum  JStova  (8vo.) ; 
Historia  Plantarum  {S  vols,  folio) ;  Si/nop - 
sis  Methodica  Stirpium  (8vo.) ;  Synopsis 
Mtlkodica  Anxmalium  Qtuiflntpedtun ;  and 
a  Sylloge  Stirpium  Europecuntm  extra  Bri- 
tannium  crescentium ;  besides  which,  he 

fublished  Willughby's  Oniitliology,  and 
listory  of  Fishen.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  popular  work,  entitled,  The 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works 
of  Creation  (8vo.) ;  and  of  Miscellaneous 
iViscourscs  concerning  the  Dissolution  and 
Changes  of  tlie  Worid  (8vo.).    His  death 


took  place  January  17,  1705.  The  \ 
oeophical  Lettera  of  Ray,  and  those  of 
his  coirespondents,  were  publiihed  ■ 
1718,  by  Dr.  W.  Derham. 

Ratnal,  Guilhiunie  Thomas  Frm^  | 
a  French  writer,  bom  in  1713,  at  an  carty 
ase  entered  the  sociefy  of  the  Jeun 
He  distinguished  himself  by  bis  doqaenee 
as  a  preacher,  but,  in  1748,  quitted  the  »• 
ciety  and  went  to  Paris.    Here  he  giiaed 
a  subaistenco  by  his  pen ;  birt  bis  fine 
works  (Histoiy  of  the  £ngl»h  Parinmestr 
and  Histoiy  of  the  Stadtholderate)  m- 
tracted  little  notice.   His  Hu/Uwt  Pkkm- 
pkique  dea  itabliiBemau  el  du  Cmmatt  1 
des  Euroffiens  dant  Us  deux  Jmdes  (1770)  I 
sained  him  reputation,  ahhougfa  hem  I 
himself  so  sensible  of  its  erron  and  d^  | 
fects,  that  he  took  a  journey  tfarae^ 
France,  England  and  Holland  to  obtta 
information ;  and  the  new  edition  (17S1) 
was  much  improved.  His  free  eipnsBtai 
on  arbitraiy  power,  priestcraft  sod  aipff- 
stitiou,  caused  his  banishment  by  the  pv- 
liament,and  the  condemnation  of  hiilmk 
by  the  Sorbonne.   After  residing  m  Oa- 
many  and  Switzerland,  he  finalhr  recciiid 
permission  to  return,  and  arrived  in  hn 
m  1788.   In  the  eariy  part  of  the  icrdi- 
tion,  Raynal,  who  was  not  hYoniAjA- 
posed  to  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
day,  was  in  a  critical  situation ;  but,  iftir 
the  fall  of  the  Jacobins,  his  condidoo  mi 
somewhat  improved.    He  died  in  171K 
The  Histoirt  PhUosophiqut  (new  ndioT'C 
Paris,  1820)  has  been  the  most  cclebmnl 
of  his  works,  but  is  now  little  ostreiM^ 
Kaynal  olso  wrote  lUvolution  dts  Cdmaa 
Jlnj^aists  dt  VAnUriqut  SeptenbiimA 

Raynouard,  Francois  Juste  Marie,  i 
French  poet,  lx)m  in  Provence  in  1761, 
was  at  nrst  an  advocate,  and  sat  in  tbe 
legislative  assembly.  He  6rst  gained  rrpu- 
tution  by  his  Socraie  dttns  U  Tmf^ 
d*Aglaurt,  a  poem,  which  obtained  a  yna 
from  the  institute.  His  principal  woii  a 
the  Templiers^B,  tragedy  (1805\;  die  hi^ 
torical  matter  appended  to  which,  cos- 
ccming  the  trial  of  the  Templars,  is  Till- 
able. In  1807,  Raynouard  became  i 
member  of  tlie  institute,  and,  in  1817,  w- 
cecded  Suard  as  perpetual  secretairof 
the  academy.  In  181t),  be  pubUsbed  i 
selection  from  the  poetry  of  tlie  Troubt- 
dours  (3  vols.),  with  which  are  conneriad 
tlie  elements  of  the  Lingxia  Romasa^  mi 
a  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Tnv- 
badours.  i 

Razee.   A  ship  of  war  cut  down  (o  i 
smaller  size. 

Razors.   (See  Outfcry.) 
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Rx,  or  Ri ;  the  Egyptiim  name  for  the 
MiDy  considered  as  a  divinity.  (See  lEer- 
ogljmhkM^  vol.  vi,  page  319.) 
fikACTiorr.  (See  Mechanics,) 
Read,  Geon;e,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declanition  orlndependence,  was  bom  in 
Mainland,  in  the  year  1734.  His  father,  a 
phnter,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  re- 
moved to  Delaware.  Young  Read  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  in  his  seven- 
lecntfa  year,  in  Philadelnhia.  In  1753,  when 
but  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  on  whicli  occasion  he  per- 
fixnied  an  act  of  generosity  towards  the 
other  children  of  the  family,  that  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  Being  tlie  eldest  son,  he 
wmB  entitled,  b^  tno  existing  laws,  to  two 
riiam  of  his  father's  estate ;  but  he  con- 
9eded  all  his  rights  to  his  brothers,  assign- 

3;  as  bis  motive  his  belief^  that  in  the 
ycalioo.  bestowed  upon  him  he  had  re- 
mved  his  proper  jiortion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
luB  profcsuoQ  in  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
bi  1763,  he  yros  appointed  attomey-genc- 
tml  of  the  three  lower  counties  on  the 
Delaware— an  office  which  he  retained 
antil  his  election  to  congress  in  1775.  In 
1785^  Mr.  Read  was  elected  a  representa- 
tire  to  the  general  assembly  of  Delaware, 
md  continued  so  for  twelve,  years.  In 
1775,  he  was  sent  to  the  contmental  cou- 
Bcaa,  and  was  annually  re-elected  a  mem- 
ber during  the  whole  revolutionary  ^^-ar. 
HTben  the  question  of  iiKle|)cndence  was 
■gimted  in  congress,  Mr.  Read  voted 
igHUOflt  it,  because  he  deemed  tlie  time 
pnmature— an  opinion  which  was  enter- 
mioed  by  members  throughout  tlie  colo- 
nies When,  however,  the  time  arrived 
Bit  Mffning  the  mstrument,  Mr.  Read 
affixed  his  name  to  it.  In  September, 
ITTQi  he  was  chosen  president  of  tlie  con- 
vention which  formed  the  first  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  was  offered 
llie  executive  chair,  but  declined  the  hon- 
qg.  In  1779,  ill  healtli  witlidrew  him  from 
public  employment;  but,  in  1782,  he  ac- 
eepled  the  appoinunent  of  judge  of  the 
eouit  of  appeals  in  admiralty  cases,  and 
temined  it  during  die  existence  of  the 
KMJrt.  In  1787,  he  represented  Delaware 
n  the  convention  which  framed  the 
sooatitution  of  the  U.  States.  On  its 
idopcion,  he  was  immediately  elected  a 
netnber  of  the  senate.  He  retained  bis 
mat  in  that  body  until  he  was  named,  in 
.793,  chief-justice  of  the  state.  Whilst 
D  this  office  he  suddenly  died,  in  1798. 

lUitL,  Pieire  Francois,  count,  the  son 
tf*  a  gamekeeper  of  Chatou,  acted  a  con- 
bIciious  part  ui  tlie  counc  of  the  rcvolu- 
X.  45 


tion.  When  that  event  took  place,  he  was 
solicitor  to  the  Chitelet  at  Paris.  He  at- 
tached himself  to  Danton,  and,  throueh 
his  iujQuence,  was  nominated  pubuc 
accuser  to  the  revolutionary  triounal, 
which  was  established  immediately  after 
the  10th  of  August,  and  which  was  the 
model  of  the  siibsequent  horrible  tribunal 
of  the  same  name.  Against  tlie  party  of 
Brissot  he  was  exceeaingly  active;  and 
with  him  originated  tlie  petition  of  the 
forty-eight  sections  for  the  expulsion  of 
tliat  party  from  the  convention.  (See  Gi- 
rondists.) He,  however,  endeavored  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  revolution- 
ists; but,  after  the  doiiviifidl  of  Danton, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg.  On 
being  liberated,  after  the  execution  of 
Robes{)ierre,  he  exposed  to  the  public  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  prisons  nad  been 
managed.  He  then,  ui  coi^unction  with 
Meh^e,  establislied  a  }}a.\yer  bearing  the  ti- 
tle of  Journal  des  Pairiotes  de  1789 ;  but 
it  was  soon  discontinued.  At  this  epoch, 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
republic,  t  or  a  considerable  time,  he  was 
a  pleader  before  the  criminal  tribunals, 
and,  in  this  cafiacity,  was  retained  in  sev- 
eral unportant  caus(!8,  porticularlv  in  that 
of  BaboBuf  (q.  v.),  in  which  he  dkplayed 
great  liniiness  and  talent.  In  1798,  his 
friends  endeavored  to  procure  his  election 
as  a  deputy  ;  but  tlieir  efforts  were  frus- 
trated by  the  director  Merlin,  who  was 
hostile  t(>  him.  When  Merlin  was  turned 
out  of  oflice,  Real  was  appointed  one  of 
tlie  govoniment  commissioners  in  the  de- 
{Nirtmeiit  of  Parin.  He  took  an  effiictive 
part  on  the  18th  of  Bruinaire,  and  was 
rewanled  by  being  made  a  counsellor  of 
state,  attached  to  the  de}MUtmciit  of  jus- 
tire.  In  1804,  he  detected  the  plots  of 
(■eorges.  He  ho|)ed  to  l)ecoine  minister 
ofuohcv.  Foufhe  was,  however,  prefer- 
red to  him ;  but  he  received  a  gift  of  a 
hundred  thousand  livres,  and  the  cross  of 
<*uimiiaiider  of  the  legion  of  honor.  (For 
his  concern  in  the  death  of  the  auke 
<r£nghien,  see  Engfden.)  For  some  yean*, 
he  was  one  of  tlic  counsellors  of  stale  of 
the  niinistr>'  of  ]K)lice^  and  was  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  a  district 
which  comprised  several  derartments. 
When  Louis  was  restored,  M.  R^al  ceas- 
ed to  lie  employed.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  tlio«e  who  planned  tJie  bring- 
ing back  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  emjieror 
ap|X)inted  him  prefect  of  the  jiolice  of 
Paris.  M.  K^al  was  aiiKmg  those  who 
were  banished  by  the  onlinance  of  July, 
1815.  He  retired  first  to  tlie  Nedierlaiids, 
and  tlien  to  the  U.  States,  where  ha  estab- 
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lished  an  extentdve  manufactoiy  of  li- 
queuTB.  In  1818,  he  received  pemuHsion 
to  return  to  France,  of  which  he  has  fflnce 
taken  advantage.  M.  R^al  is  tlie  author 
of  two  or  three  imniphlets  on  events  con- 
nected with  the  French  revolution. 

Real,  opposed  to  the  idecdf  si^iifics,  1. 
the  same  as  true,  i.  e.  actually  existing ;  2 
in  philosophy,  tliat  which  exists  indepen- 
dently of  our  ideas  or  imagination.  Hence 
reaUsmj  in  philosophy,  is  the  opposite  of 
idealism^  and  is  that  philosophical  s}'stem 
which  conceives  external  things  to  exist 
independently  of  our  conceptions  of  them. 
The  external  world  is  differently  explain- 
ed, and  realism  is  divided  into  different  sys- 
tems, of  which  tliat  of  Spinoza  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  lie  supposes  one, 
original  reality,  and  teaches  that  all  other 
things  (svbstancca)  are  but  modifications 
of  this  one  real  being,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  tlie  Deity. — Reidism  becomes  maU- 
rialism  (q.  v.)  if  it  considers  matter,  or 
physical  substance,  as  the  only  original 
cause  of  things,  and  the  soul  itself  as  a 
material  subsunce.  Realism  m  found,  al- 
so, in  duahsm.  (See  Dualism^  and  Ideal- 
ism.) 

RjBAL.   (See  RiaL) 

Real  Injuria,  (^cc  hjitria.)  Reed  in- 
juria^ in  German  law,  is  an  injury  done  to 
the  honor  of  a  man  by  some  act  of  vio- 
encc,  as  beating,  throwing  out  of  doors, 
&c.  The  laws  agahist  duels  in  the  18th 
century  imposed  heavy  punishments  on 
such  iniuritry  even  coiilisration  of  goodi?, 
&.C.    The  more  modem  laws  are  milder. 

Realgar.    (See  •^Arsenic.) 

Realism.    (See  Real.) 

Realist  ;  one  who  adheres  to  realism. 
(Soe  Real.) 

Realists;  apliiloso[)Iiicalsccl,  opposed 
to  the  nominalists,  (q.  v.) 

Rearguard.    Tlie  otiire  of  the  rear- 

fnard  of  an  anny  is  to  cover  the  retreat, 
t  must  be  composed  of  infantry,  with  ar- 
tiller}',  chasseurs  or  8harj)-shooters,  and 
of  liglit  cavalry  ;  and  one  species  of  troops 
must  aid  the  other,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground.  The  cavalry-  Ls  effec- 
tual ui  a  level  countr>' ;  the  infaritr}'  assists 
them  if  they  are  repulsed,  and  occupies 
the  narrow  ptLsses  ;  while  the  chasseurs, 
or  shaq)-shooters,  keep  the  ossailants  in 
check. 

Reaumur,  Rene  Antoine  Ferchaultde, 
a  philosophic  naturalist,  was  bom,  in  1G8.3, 
at  Rocheile,  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at 
Poitiers,  and  afterwards  went  through  a 
coiirse  of  law  at  Bourges.  Rut  his  tastes 
leil  him  to  the  oljser\'ation  of  nature ;  and, 
havhig  made  hunself  acipiainted  with  tlio 


mathematical  sciences,  he  went  to  Fni 
in  1703.  His  relative,  the  president  Hi 
nault,  uitroduced  him  to  the  Movons  of  u 
metropolis ;  and,  in  1708,  he  was  cho« 
a  member  of  tlie  academy  of  sciences, 
which  he  had  presenteci  some  niemoi 
on  geometry.  For  nearly  fifty  yean  I 
continued  to  be  one  of  its  most  acti 
members,  his  labors  en^raciug  the  ar 
natural  philosophy,  and  natural  hiAa 
He  was  appointed  to  assist  in  thedescri 
tivc  accounts  of  arts  and  trades  publis 
ed  by  the  academy;  and,  in  execuii 
his  part  of  the  undertaJcing,  pointed  c 
the  \^'ay  to  various  imi>rovcment8,  by  t 
application  ofthe  principles  of  phyacsai 
natural  history.  lie  made  imiXHtam  o 
sensations  on  the  fonnation  or  peaifa,  a 
discovered  in  Languedoc  mines  of  to 
quoise  (q.  V.) ;  but  among  lus  most  usd 
resecuTlies  must  be  reckoned  those  < 
which  he  gave  an  account  in  his  TVm 
siir  VArt  de  convertir  It  Dor  en  Ader, 
d^adouctr  U  Fer  fondu  (1722).  As  a  ntt 
ral  philo«o|)her,  he  is  principally  ceMn 
ed  tor  the  mvention  of  an  improved  tin 
mometer,  whicli  he  made  known  io  ITS 
(See  Thermometer.)  Tlie  fabricatioD  o 
]K>rcelain  also  occupied  much  of  hieittoi 
tion,  andled  him  to  the  disco\'eiy  ef  i 
kind  of  enamel,  called  tlie  pmuak^l 
R^aumw,  in  1739.  His  Mhmrts  jm 
servir  h  VHistoirt  dcs  huecies  place  liimB 
the  first  rank  of  modem  uatiuralists.  ft 
died  October  18,  17r>7. 

Recife  ;  a  city  of  lirazil,  capital  o/tt 
province  of  Pemaiiibuco,  siniated  tfif 
entrunee  of  the  Canilxiribe  into  the  Atto- 
tic.    The  name  of  Peniamhvco  is  appW 
to  the  two  cities  of  Recife  and  ObiA 
which  are  nearly  three  miles  dii«faiit  fi«»  ! 
each  other.  Population  of  Recife, 
of  Olinda,  4000 ;  lat.  8^  4'  S. ;  ion.  ] 
W.    Some  jiarts  of  Recife  are  haiKiAH*-  , 
ly  built,  >\'itli  broatl  but  unpaveJ  ^ 
and  several  neat  squares.  Amoug  i*  ^ 
public  buildings  are  an  episcopal  \^  '. 
several  handsome  churches  and  , 
hospitals,  a  theatre,  &c,  ThcuppcrWJ 
bor  (Mosqueiro)  is  fonned  by  a  chain« 
rocks  running  parallel  witli  the  pit)-  ^  , 
lower  harbor  (Poco)  is  cu{>able  of  r^" 
ing  shij>s  of  400  tons  burtlien,  luit  i?  * 
posed.    The  conmierce,  which  is  ettfo- 
five,  is  rapidly  increasuig.  Theen^ 
are  fertile,  and  an^  adorned  vith  n*? 
fine  ganlens  and  ctnintrj'-seat?.  Tbe  IK* 
of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  sea-bi*** 
but  changes  of  teiii|)emture  are  Tery*"*" 
den. 

Recitative  (Italian  rf«7a/tro):  *^ 
cies  of  musical  recitation,  fonnii^* 
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raen  song  and  riietorical  dec- 
l  in  which  the  composer  and 
jectin^  the  rigorous  rules  of 
'or  to  miitate  the  inflections, 
smphans  of  natural  speech, 
the  inks  of  time  and  rny  thm 
strictljr  obsenred,  the  recita- 
1  in  tune,  and  generally  in 
its  i^iptoach  to  speech,  there- 
tative  is  mostly  syllabic  song, 
table  has  generally  but  one 
e  tones  themselves  are  less 
an  in  mm^,  strictly  so  called, 
scitative  dbs  not  a  distinct, 
ek)dy  (q.  y.),  and  a  regular 
q.  y.) ;  it  may,  according  to 
of  the  words,  pass  with  com 
)dom  through  the  various 
lie  other  hand,  the  tones  of 
are  generally  musical  tones, 
height  or  depth  (we  say 
cause  in  the  recitalwo  par- 
ipera  huffa^  the  tones  become 
lose  of  speech).  When  the 
proaches  stiU  more  to  the 
I  respect  to  time  and  melody, 
ginate&  In  short,  the  reci- 
e  called  a  dedameiion  in  mu- 
Such  a  declamation  requires 
3tween  prose  and  lyric  poe- 
itative  consists  mostly  of  nar- 
poetical  reflection ;  but  it  is 
issing  quickly  from  subject 
rves  for  dialogue,  and  to  pre- 
It  changes  in  great  musical 
this  reason,  it  is  introduced  in 
nuB,  and  oratorios,  between 
d  is,  as  ft  were,  the  prose  of 
he  music  of  recitative  is  firee. 
Is  need  not  any  artificial 
le  recitative  includes  the  sim- 
also  called  the  parlanie)  and 
lied,  or,  more  properly,  tlie 
the  simple  recitative,  accom- 
o  takes  place,  but  it  consists 
eaccoroiB,  which  are  given 
,  or  interruptedly.  In  the  06- 
ive,  the  instrumental  accom- 
>f  more  importance.  In  the 
ich  is  left  to  the  ringer,  in  re- 
rfaythm  and  mekxly,  which 
im  much  murical  judgment 
Ige  of  harmony,  in  oraer  to 
£e  oUigalo  accompaniment 
d  beauty  of  this  ^cies  o 
iepends,in  a  considerable  de- 
sharacter  of  the  language  in 
sed.  As  that  is  more  or  less 
.  melodious,  the  more  01^  less 
itriking  will  be  the  recitative. 
re  seems  to  be  much  older 
g:   Olac  Peri,  Cucdm,  and 


CL  Monteverde,  are  celebrated  as  having 
introduced  the  modem  recitative,  and  Ces- 
ti  and  Giacomo  Carissimi,  masters  of  the 
papal  chapel,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth centipY,  as  improvers  of  the  same. 
(See  the  article  Opera.)  Leon,  da  Vinci 
and  Nic  Poipoira  are  said  to  have  first  ap- 
plied the  obhgato  recitative.  In  the  mnd 
and  expressive  redtative,  Ghick  and  llan- 
del  are  the  chief  masters.  In  the  modem 
opera,  Mozart  is  distinpiished,  also,  in  this 
reflect ;  for  instance,  m  his  recitative  be^ 
tween  Tamino  and  the  priest,  in  the  first 
act,  and  the  great  recitative  in  Don  Juan, 
Oh,  heaven !  what  see  I the  latter  is 

KBCKomNe,  in  navigation.  (See  A2i9»- 
gatum,) 

Recoomzance,  in  law,  is  an  obligation 
of  record  which  a  man  enters  into  before 
some  court  of  record,  or  magistrate  duly 
authorized,  with  particular  conditions ;  as 
to  appear  at  the  assizes,  or  quarter-ses- 
rions,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 

Recoil,  or  Rebound  ;  the  starting  back- 
ward of  a  fire-arm  after  an  explosion.  This 
term  is  particularly  applicable  to  pieces 
of  ordnance,  which  are  always  sulgect  to 
a  recoil,  according  to  the  rizes  and  the 
charges  which  they  contain.  To  lessen 
the  recoil  of  a  gun,  the  platforms  are  sen* 
erally  made  rioping  towards  the  enubra- 
sure. 

Reconnoitre  (from  the  French]  means, 
in  military  lan^age,  to  inform  one's  selfby 
ocular  inspection  of  the  situation  of  an 
enemy,  or  the  nature  of  a  piece  of  ground. 
It  is  ona  of  tlie  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  milittuy  art,  and  must  pre- 
cede every  considerable  movement  A 
penetrating  eye,  an  acute  ear,  a  calm  and 
sagacious  judgment,  and  much  knowledge 
of  military  operations,  are  indispensaMe 
for  reconnoitring  with  advantage.  The 
commanding  general  always  reconnoitres 
himself,  but  he  must  of  course  rely  much 
on  his  aids-de-camp,  as  he  cannot  go  ev- 
ery where  himself ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
expose  himself  so  much  as  is  necessary, 
on  some  occarions,  to  obtain  the  requi- 
rite  information.  The  choice  of  the 
aids-de-camp  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Reconnoitring  not  unfi«- 
quently  brines  on  engagements,  and  con- 
siderable bodies  of  troops  often  inarch  out 
to  cover  the  reconnoitring  party,  and  to 
make  prisonen  if  posrible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  from  them.  The  bad 
success  of  Napoleon  in  his  last  campaigns 
has  been  partly  ascribed,  with  much  prob- 
ability, by  French  writera  themselves,  to 
the  uncearing  activity  of  the  Coflsacka, 
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which  in  many  cases  prevented  the  aids- 
de-camp  of  the  French  emperor  from  ob- 
taining the  information  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  seek,  and  induced  them 
to  supply  from  their  own  invention  the 
deficiences  in  their  observations. 

Recorpbr  ;  a  person  whom  the  chief 
ma^pstrates  of  any  city  or  town  corporate, 
having  jurisdiction  and  a  court  of  record 
within  their  precincts,  associate  with  them 
for  their  better  direction  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. He  is  usually  a  person  experienced 
in  the  law. 

Rectanoular  FieuRES  and  Solids  are 
those  which  have  one  or  more  right  an- 
gles. With  regard  to  solids,  they  are 
commonly  said  to  be  rectangular  when 
their  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
of  their  bases. 

Red  Bat.  (See  Laurd.) 

Red  Book  of  the  Exchec^uer  is  an 
ancient  record,  in  which  are  registered  the 
names  of  those  that  held  lands,  per  bmth 
ntorn,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  It 
has  also  some  things  (as  the  numl>er  of 
hydes  of  land  in  many  of  the  English 
counties)  relating  to  tlie  times  before  tlie 
conquest. 

Red  Bud.  This  name  is  oflen  applied 
to  the  cerciaCanadensu.  (See  Judas  Tree.) 

Red-Breast.  (See  Redbreast^  p.  533.) 

Red  Cedar.   (See  Juniptr.) 

Red  Riy£k,  one  of  the  principal  branch- 
es of  the  Mississippi,  rises  at  tlie  base  of 
a  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  called 
the  Caous  mountains,  near  Santa  Fe,  in 
Mexico.  There  are  many  streams  rising 
in  the  same  mountains,  and  flowing  sepa- 
rately for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and 
at  length  uniting  to  form  the  Red  river. 
The  Bhie  river,  and  the  False  Washita, 
are  the  largest  branches  which  it  receives 
within  the  iin$t  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of 
its  course.  Of  the  tract  of  country  watered 
by  those  upper  branches,  and  even  of  the 
waters  themselves,  our  knowledge  is  very 
limited.  The  Pawnees  are  the  princi|)al 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  Afler  the  river 
enters  Louisiana,  the  south  bank  of  it  is 
the  boundary,  for  a  long  distance,  between 
the  U.  States  and  the  province  of  Texas. 
From  both  sides  it  continues,  os  it  pro- 
cee<l8,  to  receive  large  tributaries.  A  great 
part  of  its  course  is  through  delightful 
prairies,  of  a  rich,  red  soil,  and  covered 
with  grass,  and  vines  which  l)ear  delicious 
^raiies.  Aliout  a  hundred  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  commences  what  is  called 
the  Raft,  This  is  a  swampy  expansion 
of  the  alluvion  to  the  width  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  The  rWet  divides  into  a 
^reut  0 umber  of  channoVa^  iu«a^^ 


shallow ;  and  for  ages  these  cbanneb  bn* 
been  becoming  clogged  with  •  maas  of 
fallen  timber  carried  down  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river.   The  river  finds  dicD- 
nels  between  these  extensive  msam  of 
timber,  and  sometimes  under  them ;  md 
there  are  places  where  the  Raft  coven  ito 
whole  river,  so  that  it  can  be  crossed  os 
horseback.    Boats  descend  hf  paanv 
round  these  places.   They  follow  some 
stream  above  the  Raft,  which  flows  iiom 
the  river  into  a  distant  lake,  and  then  toke 
the  outlet  by  which  the  lake  flows  isto 
the  river  below  the  Raft.    About  sixlj  « 
seventy  miles  of  the  river  is  tlius  obttiMl- 
ed.   In  many  places  a  considerable  loi 
has  been  formed  on  the  Raft,  uponwUeh 
flourish  weeds,  flowering  shrubs,  and  wil' 
lows.   This  obstruction  is  of  incalenlibb 
injury  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  nd 
greatly  retards  tlie  settlement  of  the  rich 
and  healthful  country  above  iL  There  ii 
probably  no  pan  of  the  U.  States  wfaen 
the  unoccupied  lands  have  higher  chin^ 
from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  uninm 
and  timbered  lands,  fiosition,  &C.,  tkancbe 
country  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  ibof» 
the  Raft   Steam  boats  would  ascend  to 
that  distance,  at  moderate  stages  of  ^ 
wutcr,  if  the  Raft  were  removed.  Tbe 
state  of  Louisiana,  and  also  the  geiwiil 
government,  contemplate  adopruig  niesii 
for  its  removal.   Below  the  Raft,  the  rivsr 
divides  into  many  channels,  and  tills  n 
immense  number  of  bayous  and  lakes  that 
lie  ])arallel  to  it ;  and  the  broadth  of  in 
principal  channel  is  much  less  below  the 
kafl  than  above  it   The  valley  of  Red 
river  is  tliree  or  four  miles  w^ide,  as  fiirti 
the  Kiamesia,  al>out  a  thousand  roiksr  fol- 
lowing its  meanders,  from  its  mouth.  It 
widens  as  it  approaches  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  from  six  to  eighteen  miles  ^i* 
for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Of 
all  the  alluvions  in  the  Mississippi  valier, 
none  is  superior  to  this.   Cotton  is  at  [nt^ 
cnt  its  staple  production,  but  sugar  cane  b» 
been  introduced,  and  is  expcjcled  to  succeed 
l)etter  than  in  any  other  extensive  tnct  ia 
this  valley.   The  climate  and  soil,  as  fir 
as  Natchitoches,  200  miles,  seem  mlmin- 
bly  adapted  to  it   The  allumns  of  tbe 
lower  branches  of  this  river  are  also  of 
similar  quality.    This  valley  spreads  from 
west  to  east ;  its  waters,  therefore,  nerer 
become  cold,  Uke  those  of  the  MianMppi: 
the  winters  are  milder,  and  spring  ad- 
vances much  eariier  tha.i  at  New  Oriesns; 
and  xhf  sugar  cane  will  probably  gio* 
better  m  lat  31°  on  Red  river  an»l  i» 
branches,  than  in  lat.  30P  on  the  MisBf- 
'VVvft  cotton  also  of  this  rpgion  ii 
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the  U.  Statei,  excepting  the 
Its  indigo  and  tobacco  are  the 
■ana.  The  whole  length  of 
rer  is  eatlmated  at  2500  miles, 
uieanderB,  and  it  enters  the 
1  about  3r  I5f  north  latitude, 
lischarged  its  waters  into  the 
•o^  at  some  former  period, with- 
rith  the  Mississippi ;  and  the 
DOW  occupies  its  former  chan- 
of  the  soil  through  which  the 
■see  in  its  upper  course,  is  of 
tk>r,  which  is  imparted  to  the 
pves  the  river  its  name. — Red 
the  name  of  a  river  in  the 
t  of  North  America,  flowing 
nnipe^  and  having  a  course 
)  anies  from  the  source  of  its 
nch  in  Red  lake, 
or  Arabiait  Gulf  (anciently 
ti«);  an  extensive  gulf  of  the 
1,  ciividin^  Arabia  from  the 
at  of  Africa,  extending  in  a 
lirection  from  the  straits  of 
I  to  the  isthmus*  of  Suez, 
roaches  to  within  sixty  miles 
terranean ;  lat.  12^  to  30**  N. 
I  about  1400  miles;  breadth, 
St,  about  aOO.  This  sea  was 
greater  channel  of  commerce 
em  times.  Its  navigation  is 
icuh  by  frequent  obsdructions 
iDcks  either  above  or  under 
irms,  and  by  the  paucity  of 
The  principal  harborB  are 
head ;  CoaBeir,  Suakem  and 
the  west  side ;  Jidda,  Jambo, 
.tfobeia,  Hodeida  and  Mocha 
ide.  This  part  of  the  Indian 
lUed  b^  the  Greeks  the  Ery- 
ftoeorduig  to  some  accounts, 
Bifythrss,  of  whom,  however, 
mown.  The  Greek  epithet 
Ses  also  red;  hence  the  ap- 
D1B  ruhrunif  and  in  English, 
:  ihun  any  such  color  in  its 
Ida. 

T  (siofadZIa  rubeetda).  This 
thot]|;h  not  a  native  of  the  U. 
liliaily  known  to  every  child, 
imerous  nursery  stories,  in 
yu  a  prominent  pait.  The 
bird  has  arisen  from  its  habit 
B  aid  of  man  during  the  win- 
Duringthat  inclement  period 

k  risita  without  dread  the 
6  peasant  and  the  palace  of 
ping  at  the  windows  with  its 

demand  an  asylum,  and  re- 
I  by  its  confidence,  gathering 
Wmu  the  table,  and  warbling 
ks  in  the  softest  notes.  The 
45* 


moment,  however,  the  spring  appears,  this 
familiarity  with  its  protectors  ceases,  and 
it  again  hastens  to  its  native  haunts.  The 
redbreast  builds  its  nest  at  the  foot  of  some 
shrub  or  upon  a  tufl  of  grass ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  dried  leaves,  mixed  with  hair  and 
moss,  and  lined  with  feathera ;  the  female 
lays  from  five  to  seven  effgs.  Soroedmes 
it  covera  its  nest  with  leaves,  leaving  a 
small  passage  for  egress  and  remss. 
The  food  of  the  redbreast  varies  witn  the 
season ;  in  the  spring  it  is  composed  of 
worms  and  insects,  but  in  autumn  is  prin- 
cipally fruits  and  seeds.  Its  delicacy  in 
preparing  a  worm  before  |>artakin'g  of  it, 
is  somewhat  remarkable  ;  it  first  seizes  it 
by  one  end  in  its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the 
gix>und  till  the  inner  part  comes  away; 
then,  takin||^it  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
other  end,  it  cleanses  the  outer  part,  which 
is  the  only  portion  it  eats.  From  its  gen- 
eral fkmiliarity  with  mankind,  it  has  re- 
ceived a  rum  dt  caresse  in  almost  eveiy 
nation  in  Europe ;  in  En£[]and  it  is  known 
as  the  Robin  Aedbrtast ;  m  Germany  it  is 
termed  Thomas  Oierdet ;  and  in  Norway, 
Peter  Ronsmad. 

REDCMFTioif,  EquiTT  OT.  (See  EquUy 
of  Redemption.) 

Redemftorists  ;  an  order  fbunded  by 
Liffuori/q.  v.),  and  restored  in  Austria  in 
1820.  Beside  the  usual  monastic  vows, 
they  bind  themselves  to  labor  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the  cure 
of  souls,  aiKl  the  education  of  youth. 

Redondillas  signified  formeriy  a  spe- 
cies of  versification  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  consisting  of  a  union  of  verses  of 
four,  six,  and  eight  syllables,  of  which 
generally  the  first  rhymed  with  the  fourth, 
and  the  second  with  the  third.  At  a  later 
period,  verses  of  six  and  eight  syllables  in 
general,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  |M>e- 
try,  were  called  by  this  name,  whether 
they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  assonances 
only.  These  became  common  in  the 
dramatic  poetiy  of  Spain. 

Redoubt,  in  fortification ;  a  small 
square  work  without  any  defence  but  in 
front,  used  in  trenches,  lines  of  circumval- 
Intion,  contravallation,  and  approoch,  as 
also  for  the  lodging  of  corps  de  garde^  and 
to  defend  passages.  They  are  usually 
figures  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  side& 
encompassed  with  a  ditch  and  a  bank  of 
earth,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  called 
rampiart  and  parapet. 

Redtop  vbrieuspis  qitinque/ida).  Ac- 
cording to  Pursh,  this  is  a  most  excel- 
lent grass.  I  have  seen  mountain  mead- 
ows in  Pennsylvania  where  they  mow 
this  grass  twm  «.        \itcA>i€ioDi%  xds:^ 
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ezcollent  crops  each  time,  without  ma- 
nure, or  any  other  trouble  than  the  mow- 
ing, lasting  for  the  space  of  sixteen  years, 
without  tlie  least  decline  in  the  crops,  the 
soil  at  the  same  time  being  a  venr  indif- 
ferent one.**  These  remiuks  of  Pursh 
seem  very  extraordinary  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  see  this  ^rass  in  other 
parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  is  a  tall,  coarse, 
loose,  flowering,  dry,  solitary  grass,  ^w- 
ing  sparingly  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  one 
of  the  last  of  our  native  grasses  which  we 
should  select  as  suitable  for  fodder.  The 
subject,  however,  is  worthy  of  inquiry. 
The  stem  is  erect,  four  or  five  feet  highy 
and  smooth ;  the  panicle  very  large,  ex- 
panding and  flexuous:  the  spikelets  are 
purplish,  about  sLY-flowered,and  peduncu- 
late: they  resemble  those  of  a  festuca 
or  fescue  grass,  but  the  inferior  valve  of 
the  corolla  has  three  points. 

Reed.  This  term  b  usually  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  tall,  broad-leaved 
grasses  which  grow  along  tlie  banks  of 
streams,  and  even  to  other  plants,  with 
similar  leaves,  growing  in  such  situations. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  belongs  to  tlio  genus 
amndof  and  especially  to  the  ^,  phrag- 
mUes,  the  largest  grass  of  northeni  cli- 
mates, and  one  of  the  most  universally 
diffused.  This  grass  grows  in  marshes, 
oilen  occupyuig  exclusively  certain  tracts, 
and  attains  the  heiglit  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
with  leaves  one  or  two  inche-s  broad,  and 
bears  largo,  nodding,  silky  panicles.  It 
flowers  in  July,  It  is  used  in  many 
countries  for  various  economical  purposes, 
as  Xor  thatching,  for  jjrtnecting  embank- 
ments or  sca-uikcj*,  for  ceilings  to  cot- 
tages, &c.,  for  screens  or  fences,  and  hot- 
bed covers  in  ganlens,  for  chair-ljottoms, 
for  weavers'  comks,  &c.  The  flowers 
afford  a  green  dye,  which  is  occasionally 
used  for  coloring  woollens ;  and  it  is  siiid 
tJiat  flour  may  be  made  from  the  drie<l 
roots,  capable  of  \)ou\g  converted  into  a 
wholesome  and  nutritive  bread. 

Reed,  Joseph,  president  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
Aug.  27,  1741.  In  1757,  at  tlic  age  of 
sixteen,  lie  graduated  at  Princeton  collcfp;. 
After  studying  law  in  that  place,  he  re|>air- 
ed  to  England,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  until  the  disturbances  produced  in 
the  colonies  by  tlie  stiunp  act.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  commenced  the  pnictice  of  his 
pn>fiwsion  in  Philadelphia,  and  met  "with 
distinguished  success,  lie  cmlmrked  ac- 
tively .in  the  ^)olitical  struggle  of  the  day, 
on  the  side  of  independence,  and,  in  1774, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence  of  Philadelphia.    He  was 


in  the  inune  year,  also,  prendent  of  die 
first  provincial  conycntion  held  in  Pcan- 
sylvania,  and  a  delegate  to  die  oondiKi- 
tal  congress.  On  the  finrmatioii  of  tbe  v- 
my,  he  resigned  a  lucFative  practioe,  and, 
at  the  Bohcitatkm  of  general  Waahmfto^ 
repaued  to  the  camp  at  Cambridne^ifiMn 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  and  secre- 
tary to  the  commander-in-chieL  Througb- 
out  diis  campaign,  thougfa  acting  mankf 
as  a  volunteer,  he  displayed  great  counfp 
and  military  abili^.  In  the  begiimiDg  of 
1776,  he  was  made  adjutant-oeneral,  and 
contributed  materially,  by  his  kical  knowl- 
edge, to  the  success  of  the  alibin  at  IVoi- 
ton  and  Princeton.  During  the  week 
which  elapsed  between  the  two  actk», 
he  proposed  to  aix  Philadel|^  gemle- 
men,  members  of  the  city  troopi,  to  ar- 
com])any  h'un  on  an  excursion  to  obciiB 
information.  They  advanced  into  the 
Ticinity  of  Princeton,  where  the  cneniy 
was  stationed,  and  suqniaed  twehre  Brit- 
ish dragoons  ui  a  &rm-houfle,  who  eur^ 
rendered  to  this  party  of  half  their  mmi- 
ber,  and  were  c<mducted  by  them  to  the 
American  camp.  At  the  end  of  the  yev, 
he  resigned  the  ofiice  of  adiutant-goMnL 
In  1777,  within  a  period  of  less  than  two 
months,  he  was  appouited  chief-juetioe 
of  Penu^lvania,  and  named  by  conmB 
a  brigadier-generaL  He  declined  both 
ofiices,  however,  but  continued  to  sene 
as  a  volunteer  until  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  was  present  at  almost  eveir 
engagement  m  the  northern  and  eastera 
section  of  the  Uiiioii ;  and,  altliougli  at  eorh 
of  tiie  battles  of  Brandywine,  Wliite 
Marsh  and  Momnouth,  he  had  a  hone 
killed  under  him,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
never  to  receive  a  wound.  In  1776, 
w&s  elected  a  member  of  congres*»,  and 
si^ied  the  articles  of  c^mfedcration.  Alwm 
tins  time,  the  British  conuin^ionei^  gor* 
emor  Johnstone,  lord  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
Eden,  invested  with  power  to  treat  coa- 
ceniing  peace,  arrived  in  America;  lb 
fonner  ot  whom  addressed  i>rivatc  lemfl 
to  Mr.  Laurens,  Mr.  Duna,  Mr.Monvand 
Mr.  Reed,  offering  them  various  induct^ 
inents  to  lend  themselves  to  liis  vkw^ 
He  caused  infonnation  to  In*  secretly  ci>m- 
municated  to  general  Reed,  that,'  il*  be 
would  exert  his  aliilitii^  to  promote  a  rcf- 
onciliation,  £10,000  sterhug,  and  the  iiKVit 
valuable  office  in  the  colonies,  sliouU  be 
at  his  disposal.  The  answer  of  Reed  v^'as 
**  I  am  not  worth  pun.*hasiiig ;  Iwt,  sufii 
as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  iioi 
rich  enough  to  do  it."  In  the  siune  year, 
ho  was  unanimously  elected  presidoiii  <»t' 
the  supreme  executive  council  of  Peon* 
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I,  and  continued  in  the  office  for  Reki.  ;  a  lively  Scotch  dance,  generally 

stitutional  period  of  three  years,  written  in  common  time  of  four  crotchets 

ime,  there  were  violent  parties  in  in  a  bar,  but  sometimes  in  jig-time  of  six 

),  and  several  serious  commotions  quavers. 

i,  particularly  a  large  armed  insur-  Reelino.  (See  Silk  Mamfachsre.) 
in  Philadelphia,  which  he'  sup-  Rees,  Abraham ;  a  dissenting  cler^- 
.  while  he  rescued  a  number  of  man,  bom  in  Wal^  in  174d.  Being  m- 
ished  citizens  fit>m  the  most  im-  tended  for  the  ministry,  he  was  placeid  at 
danger  of  their  lives,  at  the  risk  the  Hoxton  academy,  where  his  progroso 
nrn.  for  ^ich  he  received  a  vote  was  so  rapid  that,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
»  m>m  the  legislature  of  the  state,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to 
olt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  also,  the  instituuon,  and,  soon  after,  resident 
,  was  suppressed  through  his  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  up- 
entali^  ;  and  he  was  deputed,  wards  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1768,  he 
neral  Potter,  by  the  council  of  the  became  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
ith  ample  powers  to  redress  the  gation  of  St.  Thomas's,  Southwaric  (since 
zee  complained  of.  To  him,  like-  removed  to  Stamford  street^  and  contin- 
elongs  the  honor  of  having  been  ued  in  that  situation  till  1783,  when  he 
inal  detector  and  exposer  of  the  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister 
;r  of  Arnold,  whom  he  brought  to  of  a  con^gation  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
*  mal-practices  while  in  command  whose  spintual  concerns  he  superintena- 
delphia,  notwithstanding  a  violent  M  lilt  his  death.  On  the  establishment 
on  on  die  floor  of  congress,  and  of  the  dissenting  seminary  at  Hackney,  in 
tionsof  a  powerful  pam  in  Penn-  1786,  doctor  lUes  was  elected  resident 
L  Amidst  the  most  difficult  and  tutor  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  place 
icenes,  the  administration  of  Mr.  he  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  acade- 
xhibited  the  most  disinterested  my,  on  the  death  of  doctor  Kippis.  In 
1  the  greatest  firmness  and  energy.  1776,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  proprie- 
»wledge  of  law  was  very  useful  m  tore  of  Chambers's  Cyclopedia  to  super- 
nd  unsettled  ^vemment ;  so  that,  intend  an  enlarged  emtion  of  that  compi- 
h  he  found  it  m  no  small  weakness  lation,  whidb,  after  nine  yean'  incessant 
iftision,  he  left  it,  at  the  expiration  labor,  he  completed  in  four  folio  volumes. 
)rm  of  office,  in  1781,  in  as  much  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  a  new 
lity  and  stability  as  could  be  ex-  undertaking,  sinoilar  in  its  nature,  but  more 
fit>m  the  time  and  circumstances  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  projected  and 
ran  He  then  returned  to  his  pro-  earned  on  by  him,  under  tne  title  of  the 
In  1784,  he  a^ain  visited  £n^-  New  Cvclomedia  (45  vols.,  1800—20 ; 
r  the  sake  of  his  health;  but  his  republished  Philadelphia,  47  vols.).  Doc- 
was  attended  with  but  little  good  tor  Rees  obtained  hts  degree  from  the 
On  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  fol-  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  also 
year,  he  died,  in  his  ibrty-third  a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  Linni&an 
ui  private  life,  he  was  accomplish-  societies.  His  death  took  place  June  9, 
is  manners,  pure  in  his  morals,  fer-  1825. 

d  faithful  in  his  attachments.  Reeve,  Clara  ;  born  at  Ipswich,  in 
^BiRo.  (See  Rice- Bunting.)  1738,  and  died  there  in  1806.  She  pos- 
' ;  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail  com-  sessed  great  learning  and  research,  which 
led  between  the  top  or  bottom  she  displayed  in  a  translation  of  Barclay's 
t)w  of  eyelet  holes,  generally  par-  Latin  romance  of  Argenis,  under  the  title 
jreto.  The  intention  of  the  reef  is  of  the  PhoBnix,  or  the  History  of  Polyar- 
le  the  surface  of  the  sail  in  propor-  chus  and  Argenis  (1772) ;  and  the  Prog- 
he  increase  of  the  wind;  for  which  ress  of  Romance.  Her  other  works  are 
there  are  several  reefs  parallel  to  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Old  English 
her  in  the  superior  sails :  thus  the  Baron ;  the  Two  Mentors ;  the  Exile ; 
9  of  shins  are  generally  furnished  the  School  for  Widows ;  a  Plan  of  Edu- 
ree  recra,  and  sometimes  four ;  and  cation ;  and  Memoire  of  Sir  Roger  de 
re  always  three  or  four  ree&  paral-  Clarendon  (4  vols.), 
he  foot  or  bottom  of  those  main-  Reeving,  in  the  sea  language ;  the  put- 
id  fore-sails  which  are  extended  ting  a  rope  through  a  block.  Hence  to 
looms. — Retf  also  implies  a  chain  pull  a  rope  out  of  a  block  is  called  unreev- 
i  lying  neartnesurfiice  of  the  water,  ui^ 

nrto ;  the  operation  of  reducing  a  RErEREifCB.   (See  ^Hnlration.) 

taking  in  one  or  more  of  the  nie&.  Reflection.  (See  Optics.) 
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Reflectorb.   (See  Burning  Mirrors,) 
RfiroRM,  Parliamentart.    (Su  the 
end  qf  the  concluding  volume.) 

Reformation.  The  refoimation  of  the 
church,  in  its  head  and  members,  had  be- 
come the  watchword  of  all  the  lovers  of  mo- 
rality and  reli^on  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
centuiy.  Christianity,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  elevate  mankind,  and  to  make  them 
happy,  had  been  diverted  more  and  more, 
in  the  hands  of  its  priests,  from  its  origi- 
nal design.  The  successful  endeavors  of 
the  Roman  bishops  to  extend  their  spirit- 
ual sway  over  all  Cluistendom,  to  direct  the 
actions  of  kines,  and  the  improvement  of 
society,  undouotedly  contributed  much,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  ages  which  followed 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  South- 
em  Europe,  to  soften  the  savage  manners 
of  the  race  which  had  trample  down  the 
old  world,  with  whatever  remained  of  re- 
finement The  Christian  missionaries  and 
monks  sowed  the  seeds  of  milder  man- 
ners in  the  German  forests,  and  among 
the  northern  barbarians,  aiid  promotea 
the  civilization  of  the  converted  nations. 
Many  beneficial  consequences  resulted 
finom  the  unity  of  finth  and  worship; 
fix)ra  the  dependence  of  all  the  Western 
churches  on  Rome ;  fi:om  tliat  legislative 
supremacy  over  the  nations  which  com- 
pelled the  popes  (q.  v.)  to  adopt  a  settled 
policy,  in  the  inidtUe  ages ;  and  the  Ro- 
man church  may  justly  claim  ^reat  merit 
in  regard  to  the  gradual  fonnation  of  Eu- 
ropean society.  But  the  church  enjoyed 
her  victory  with  so  little  moderation  ;  her 
servants  violated  so  openly,  in  tlieir  lives 
and  doctrines,  the  spirit  of  their  Divine 
Master,  that  tlie  opposition  to  priestly  des- 
potism which  had  early  arisen  in  the  East, 
and  hod  been  transmitted  through  numer- 
ous sects  to  tlie  secret  societies  of  tlie  mid- 
dle ages,  became  quite  activp  in  the  thir- 
teenth centur)',  and  grew  more  violent  in 
proportion  as  the  papal  ]K)wer  sought  to 
exterminate  it  with  lire  and  sword.  The 

Suestion,  What  is  truly  Christian,  and  con- 
ucive  to  human  happiness,  in  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  Roman  church  ? 
must  often  have  been  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  sincere  clergymen  and  intelli- 
gent laymen.  The  arrogance  of  the 
priests  exasperated  the  princes;  the  en- 
croachments of  the  mcndic^it  friars  did 
injur}'  to  the  secular  ecclesiastics ;  and  a 
thousand  innocent  victims  of  tlie  inquisi- 
tion c^led  for  vengeance.  Still  the  autlior- 
ity  of  tlie  iK)pe  over  the  public  mind,  even 
in  the  fourteenth  centur>%  was  such  as 
scarcely  to  sufier  the  muniiurings  of  dis- 
content to  be  heard.   The  writings  of 


Wickliffe  (q.  y.)  in  Engfand  soon  reached 
the  continent,  and  armised  Hun  (q.  v.), 
with  his  Bohenuan  fbllowen.  But  the 
fifteenth  century  was  not  ripe  for  are- 
form,  and  the  papal  party  was  Btronff 
enough  to  Buppreas  every  attempt  towaiui 
improvement,  as  appears  alike  from  the 
conduct  of  the  princes  and  the  pecmle  it 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Husrita  aistur- 
bances,  and  from  the  results  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  B^e.  But,  soon 
after,  the  views  of  scholan  were  enlarged 
by  the  study  of  the  classics,  revived  by  the 
emigration  of  a  few  learned  Greeks ;  the 
means  of  information  were  vastly  incraat- 
ed  b^  the  art  of  printing;  materiala  ibr 
thinkm^  were  laid  before  the  people  hj 
instructive  works  in  the  vulaar  tooguei^ 
and  l»y  the  new  universities,  of  which  sev- 
en were  iibtituted  in  Germany  alone,  be- 
tween 1451  and  1503;  the  number  of 
learned  men  increased;  and  the  inteUi- 
gcnce  for  which  the  reformation  was  to 
open  a  way,  began  to  act  geneimlly  aad 
powerfully.  The  reform,  wiuch  the  libe- 
ral divines  had  warmly  advised,  with  little 
success,  now  waited  but  the  call  of  a  mas- 
ter spirit.  Savonarola  (q.  v.)  arose  ibrthii 
purpose  in  Florence ;  but  the  same  ftxne- 
ral  pile  consumed  him  and  his  woA  to- 
gether. Some  monarchs  also  attempted 
something.  Charies  VIII  of  Fiance 
caused  the  Sorbonne,  in  1497,  to  declare 
it  expedient  that  a  council  should  be  held 
every  ten  years  for  eftecting  reforms  in 
the  church,  and  that  otherwise  tlie  bish- 
op should  assemble  for  that  purpose. 
Maximilian  I  laid  before  the  Roman  court 
tlie  Strong  remonstrances  of  the  Geniian 
princes,  passed  in  the  diets  of  1500  and 
1510.  By  the  influence  of  France,  an  in- 
dependent cx)uncil  was  held  at  Pisa,  in  1511, 
in  spite  of  pope  Julius  II ;  but,  ahhougfa  its 
few  speakers  conducted  themselves  with 
great  boldness,  it  was  soon  overthro>\ii  by 
Its  own  weakness,  and  by  the  decrees  of  tlie 
council  in  the  Lateran,whii'hwasoppo6eilti> 
it  in  1512,  and  which  sign  ed,  in  the  hainb 
of  the  ]>opc,  to  palliate  his  measures  onevr. 
In  general,  in  all  the  plans  that  had  l)eeji 
pro])OHed  for  tlie  reformation  of  the  abu!>e» 
of  the  church,  on  one  sitlc  i>oIitiral  eiub 
had  too  oflen  been  intennixed,  and  on  the 
other,  in  the  heut  of  zeal  against  indi\iJu- 
al  wrongs,  the  chief  faults  in  the  docniiM 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  from  which 
all  the  otiier  e\ils  originated,  had  been  too 
much  overlooked,  llenco  nothing  took 
place  but  fruitless  disputes  and  violent  per- 
secutions of  the  imiovators,  or  futile  poHt- 
ical  negotiations,  in  which  the  pope  al- 
ways prevailed  in  the  end.   The  services 
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saar 


(q.  v.),  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
lage,  and  his  victory  over  the 
learning  in  Cologne,  had  an 
feet  The  cultivated  taste  and 
Dderstanding  which  appeared 
of,  Erasmus,  addressed  to 
tii^guiahed  men  in  church  and 
i  a  wider  iniSuence,  and  pro- 

the  cultivation  of  clasKical 
I  the  difiusion  of  liberal  views 
tct  of  retigion.  Of  still  great- 
ar  the  mass  of  the  peo[)le  was 
satires,  epigrams,  caustic  alle-. 
soarse  jotes,  at  the  expense  of 
md  the  monks,  from  Renard 
« to  the  more  delicate  raillery 

scholars,  who  were  not  ardent 
lough  to  take  a  decisive  step, 
e  concurrence  of  favorable  cir- 

and  by  the  progress  of  a  new 
ling  for  hght  and  freedom,  the 
th  was  gradually  laid  open, 
of  Europe,  together  with  the 
1  had  long  submitted  with  re- 
Rome,  was  ready  to  counte- 
>lde8t  measures  for  shaking  off 
yoke,  of  which  the  best  and 
dng  men  had  beeome  impa- 
DO  one  anticipated  the  quarter 

first  blow  would  be  struck. 
I,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  wise 
I  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  great 
'  relics,  only  followed  the  ex- 
her  German  princes  in  estab- 
iversity  at  Wittenberg  (1502), 
long  other  learned  men,  he  in- 
I  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk 
to  be  professor  of  theology, 
•of  a  powerful  mind,  and  dis- 
nore  for  his  deep  piety,  and 

of  truth,  than  tor  extensive 
ma  well  acquainted  witli  the 
ixres,  and,  by  a  visit  to  Rome,  in 
ne  business  of  his  order,  had 
)  acquainted  with  the  corrup- 

papid  court.   Leo  X  (q.  v.} 

pope  in  1513.  Little  affectea 
erau  desire  for  reformation  in 

he  seemed  placed  at  its  head 
mploy  its  revenues  in  the  ffrat- 

his  princely  tastes.  Albert, 
[entz  and  archbishop  of  Mag- 
rince  of  a  similar  character,  re- 
;  Leo,  in  1516,  permission  to 
Dces  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
ndition  of  sharing  the  profits 
pe.  In  this  trafiic,  Albert  em- 
ong  others,  John  Tetzel,  a 
monk  of  Leipsic,  experienced 
inesB,  who  went  about  fiY>m 
ce,  carrying  on  his  trade  with 
[blushing  impudence,  and  ex- 


tolling his  certificates  above  the  p«pd  buUv- 
(which  required  repentance as  unoondi- 
tional  promises  of  tne  forgiveness  of  sins^ 
in  time  and  eternity.  The  bvf ars  were 
munerous,  and  die  gain  great ;  iir  the  illit- 
erate people  still  venerated  highly  their 
ancient  superstitions ;  and  the  easy  abso- 
lution fiY>m  the  deepen  guilt,  and  velief 
from  temporal  penance  and  eternal  pun- 
ishment, tor  a  few  groechen,  were  aUmmg: 
to  the  rude  multitude.  (See  Inda^mce.'^ 
When  Tetzel  commenced  his  tnmo  at 
Juterbogk,  in  1517,  purchasens  flocked  to- 
him  from  Wittenberg,  which  was  isi  the 
neighborhood,  and  Uiere,  showing  the- 
ceitificates  to  their  confeasois,  denied  aU 
necessity  for  new  penances.  Luther  set 
his  face  against  this  abuse,  fijst  in  his  sar- 
mons  (for  he  performed  the  duties  of » 
preacher,  as  well  as  professor),  and  afte- 
wards  (in  order  to  prepare  the  wa^  for  aw 
academic  disputation  on  the  subject,  ac- 
cording to  long  established  usage|  in  nine- 
ty-five theses,  or  questions,  whicn  he  af- 
fixed to  the  door  of  the  great  church,  Oc- 
tober dl,  1517.  In  these  ne  declared  him- 
self warmly  against  the  abuse  *  of  mdul- 
ffences,  displayed  a  lively  zeal  for  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
church  and  the  pope,  and  concluded  with 
a  praver  for  instruction.  His  sermons  oh 
iudu^^elices  were  published  in  German, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  were  spread  over  all 
Germany.  His  theses  were  in  Latin,  and 
were  soon  spread  through  other  Chruatian 
nations.  Luther  also  urged  his  spiritual 
siiperiora  and  the  pope  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  trafiic  of  Tetzel,  and  to  reform  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church  in  general,  in  let- 
ters at  once  bold  and  respectful.  With  the 
exception  of  Scultetus,  bishop  of  Bran- 
denburg, no  one  made  him  a  becoming 
answer.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  ab- 
surd libels,  full  of  extravagant  assertions 
of  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  indul- 
gences, were  brought  forward  by  Tet- 
zel (in  whose  name  Conrad  Wimpi- 
na,  professor  of  theology  at  FraMC- 
fort  on  the  Oder,  took  up  his  pen),  by 
the  Aupistine  Sylvester  Prierias,  a  cour- 
tier of^ the  pope  at  Rome,  and  by  Jacob 
Hogstraaten,  the  suprenfe  inquisitor  at  Co- 
logne, who  had  been  rendered  conteihpti- 
ble  by  his  dispute  with  Reuchlin ;  out 
these,  and  the  virulent  Notes  of  Eckius 
(Eck)  of  Ingolstadt,  against  Luther,  were 
too  miserable  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  the 
well  informed,  and  only  drew  attention  to 
his  bold  enterprise.  The  severe  replies, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  weakness  of  these 
advocates  for  indulgences,  and  his  Kesdu" 
Honts,  by  which  he  illustrated  his  theses^ 
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gained  new  victories  to  the  truth.  A  dis- 
putation which  he  maintained  in  an  Au- 
gustine convent  at  Heidelberg,  in  1518,  on 
the  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  use  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  gained  him 
friends  among  the  younff  theologians 
present,  as  Bucer,  Brenz  (Brentiusl  and 
others,  who  afterwards  became  celeorated 
as  zealous  advocates  of  reformation.  The 
conferences  of  Luther  with  the  papal  le- 

Stes,  Cajetan,  in  1518,  at  Augsbui^,  and 
iltitz,  m  1519,  at  Altenbtirg,  in  which 
those  prelates,  instead  of  bringing  him  to 
recant,  as  they  were  ordered,  only  showed 
their  inability  to  support  the  Roman  doc- 
trines on  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  the 
scholastic  discussion  of  Eck  with  Carl- 
stadtand  Luther,  at  Leipsic,  in  1519,  which 
lasted  tfiree  weeks,  and  in  which  they 
warmlv  discussed  the  doctrines  of  free 
vrill,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  indul- 
gences and  purgatory,  though  they  de- 
cided nothing,  attracted  a  more  general 
attention  to  me  works  of  Luther,  who 
almost  every  month  sent  forth  jpew 
pamphlets  and  printed  sermons.  From 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  ffulf 
of  Venice  to  the  Belt,  every  thing  by  Lu- 
ther or  about  him  was  eagerly  read.  The 
remarkable  fulness  and  power  of  his  style ; 
his  merciless  humor;  nis  acuteness  and 
learning,  daily  increasing  by  his  constant 
historic^  and  exegetical  studies ;  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  his  reasoning ;  and,  above 
all,  the  adaptation  of  his  doctrines  to  the 
wants  of  the  age  ;  tiie  approbation  of  Eras- 
mus, Pirkheimer,  and  other  distinguished 
scholars ;  the  public  adherence  of  men 
like  Melanchthon  and  Hutten  ;  the  con- 
teniporancous  and  yet  bolder  opposition 
of  Zuinglius  and  CE^colampadius,  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  indulgences  and  the  papacy 
(see  Rejbrmed  Church), — made  this  man, 
who  was  hanlly  known  before  1517,  the 
champion  of  all  enlightened  men  who 
lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the  church  of 
Christ ;  and  as  such  ho  now  spoke  and 
acted  with  admirable  courage.  The 
respect  for  the  Roman  court,  which  was 
perceptible  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  now 
discarded,  as  the  injustice  of  the  papal 
pretensions  had  become  clear  to  him. 
A  glowing  zeal,  such  as  had  been  seen 
iu  tiie  time  of  the  apostles,  character- 
ized his  masterly  writings,  addressed  to 
the  nobility  of  Grermany,  on  the  mass,  on 
the  Bal)ylonish  captivity,  and  on  the  free- 
dom of  a  Cliristian.  In  these  works  he 
attacked  the  papal  doctrines  with  the 
weapons  of  the  word  of  God,  and  direct- 
ed attention  to  the  nobler,  but  forgotten, 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.   In  1520,  when 


Eck  published  the  papal  excommmiin- 
tion  against  him  in  Gemuuiy^  be  appealed 
to  a  general  council ;  and  when  his  woikt 
were  burnt  in  Mentz,  Cologne  and  Lou- 
vain,  he  publicly  committ^  the  bull  of 
excommunication,  with  the  jpepel  canooi 
and  decrees,  to  the  flames  (December  1^ 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  studeou  at 
Wittenbeig.   This  year  and  the  foUow- 
ing,  1521,  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  n 
tlie  tniejperiod  of  the  refbrmatioo  in  Gei^ 
many ;  for  at  this  time,  Luther  forroallf 
separated  from  the  Roman  church,  aod 
many  of  the  principal  nobles, — ^Huno, 
Sickmgen,  Schaumbiirg,  &c.,---tbe  mm 
eminent  scholars,  and  the  univenhy  of 
Wittenbei^,  to  which  the  young  men  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  now  flocked 
in  multitudes,  publicly  declared  in  &for 
of  his  undertaking,     Hia  commanding 
appearance,  and  his  bold  refusal  to  recaot 
at  the  diet  of  Worms  ( Ajnil  17, 153U— 
the  day  of  his  proudest  triumph  (see  Im- 
<W),— gave  him  the  power  and  dignity  of 
an  acknowledged  reformer ;  the  edict  of 
Worms  and  the  ban  of  tlie  emperor 
made  his  cause  a  political  matter.  We 
must  not,  however,  overiook  the  arcaiD- 
stances  which  favored  the  progress  fsfrtS' 
ormation.   The  pope  had  risen  chiefly  by 
the  support  of  Germany ;  in  his  trsnMC- 
tions  with  the  emperor,  he  had  geoenOjr 
been  supported  by  the  German  prince^ 
who  thus  maintained  their  own  indepen- 
dence. Rome  had,  therefore,  been  obliged 
to  court  them  iu  turn,  and  the  emperor 
congratulated  himself  in  silence,  if  dii- 
putes  ensued  bet^veen  them.     On  ibe 
death  of  Maximilian  I,  iu  1519,  the  elector 
Frederic  III,  who  was  already  the  moit 
powerful  German  prince,  held  the  dignity 
of  a  vicar  of  the  empire  in  all  the  SSaxoo 
territories,  and  his  personal  influence  gaie 
him  the  most  decisive  voice  in  the  elce- 
tion  of  the  new  emperor.   The  pope,  m 
well  as  Charles  V,  who  was  chosen  chiedy 
by  his  influence  in  1520,  was  obliged  to 
consult  his  wishes ;  the  former  in  cban- 
ging  the  original  summons  of  Luther  to 
Rome,  to  a  conference  with  his  legno^ 
and  the  latter  in  suffering  the  reforaiatioo 
to  go  on  without  violent  oppositioa,  « 
long  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  respond  I 
to  tiio  |)ope  and  the  Catholic  states.  Bf  I 
his  ten  months*  residence  in  the  Wll^  r 
bur^,  Luther  was  secured  from  the  fint  \ 
consequences  of  the  ban  of  the  empire^  « 
and  the  edict  of  Worms  had  so  much  di» 
less  force  in  Saxony,  as  the  emperor,  ea-  ^ 
gaged,  in  1521,  in  the  war  with  Fraoce,  ^ 
oroccupfed  in  Spain,  almost  wholly  ksi  ^! 
sight  or  religious  affiura  in  Germauy,  aod  V 
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inoe  did  what  he  pleased  in  his  tion  of  the  fbllowera  of  Lather  m  their 

ritory.  But  that  Frederic  the  Wise,  •  states.   The  same  year,  Luther  laid  aside 

h  he  did  not  call  himself  an  adhe-  his  cowl{  monasteries  were  deserted ; 

the  reformers,  yet  protected  the  priests  in  Sutony  and  Switzerland  mar- 

of  the  refonnation,  is  easily  ex-  ried.   In  1525,  John,  successor  of  Fied- 

from  the  concern  which  he  took  eric  in  the  Saxon  electorate,  Philip,  knd- 

irosperit^  of  the  Wittenberg  uni-  grave  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of  Branden- 

from  hm  uprighmess,  his  ^mdu-  burg,  duke  of  Prussia,  puUicly  declared 

leasing  conviction  of  the  justice  themselves  Lutherans.   All  their  territo- 

riews  of  Luther  and  his  friend  ries,  Livonia,  a  considerable  part  of  Hun- 

,  who  managed  every  thing  at  gary  and  Austria  (Bohemia  had  already 

rt  of  Frederic.   Leo's  successof^  been  gained  by  the  Hussites),  L&nebuig, 

VI,  who  was  himself  desirous  of  Celle,  Nuremberg,  Strssburg,  Frankfort 

lation,  in  answer  to  his  demand  on  the  Maine,  Nordhausen,  Brunswick, 

extirpation  of  the  doctrines  of  Lu-  Bremen,  embraced  the  nbw  doctrines,  and 

^ved  a  list  of  a  hundred  com-  a  great  number  of  the  most  respectable 

rom  the  German  states  assembled  clergymen  and  theologians  in  Germany 

diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522,  in  followed  the  example  of  Luther,  who 

9ven  the  Catholics  joined  against  married  Catharine  von  Bora,  fbrmeriv  a 

il  chair.   The  people  of  V^tten-  nun.   Sweden  received  the  reformation 

re,  therefore,  as  little  impeded  in  in  1527,  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  through  the 

tempts  at  a  reform  in  religious  labors  of  Olaf  and  Lorenzo  Petri ;  and  its 

(beginning  with  the  mass),  as  example  was  soon  followed  bv  the  greater 

ZQrich,  whose  rapid  pro|;ress  in  imrt  of  Lower  Saxony  and  the  north  of 

ige  of  their  religious  doctrines  and  VVestphalia,  Hamburg  and  Lfibeck.  The 

ndthe  most  powerful  support  in  tranquillity  of  this  period,  resulting  fix>m  ^ 

fninents  of  the  northern  cantons ;  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  during  which 

Jier  was  even  obliged  to  hasten  the  reformation  advanced  with  astonish- 

9  Wartburg  to  quell  the  tumults  iug  nipidi^,  and  almost  without  anv  im- 

ly  the  mrbulent  zeal  of  Carlstadt  p^iment,  interrupted  the  dispute  of  Lu- 

While  he  was  publishing  his  ther  with  Zuingiius  and  Erasmus  (see 

>n  of  the  New  Testament,  the  these  ardclcs,  and  L^rtTf  S^^iper)  less  than  - 

liis  exile,  which  was  soon  followed  the  apprehensions  of  a  war,  excited  in  1528 

>k],  and  Melanchthon  his  Loci  by  the  information  of  a  secret  alliance  of 

e$  (the  first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  tlie  Catholic  states  against  the  Prptestant ; 

exposition  of  the  Lutheran  doc-  and  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the 

irat  published  in  1521),  serious  latter  were  with  difficulty  prevented  by 

ions  tor  the  reform  of  papal  abuses  Luther's  earnest  exhortadons  to  peace, 

ade  in  Deux-Ponts,  Pomerania,  This  circumstance,  however,  united  the 

in  the  Saxon  cities  (of  which  party  in  favor  of  reform  more  closely; 

was  the  first  after  Wittenberg),  and  from  their  general  protest  asunst  a 

liMd>ia.    Luther's  liturgy  had  no  decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  1S29,  they 

ippeared,  in  15SK3,  than  it  was  received,  in  1541,  the  name  of  PnOestants. 

in  Magdeburg  and  Elbingen.  (<].  v.)  Thejr  now,  therefore,  formed  a 

r  church  was  not  widiout  its  mar-  distinct  political  party  (Corjnu  EvangtU- 

1532,  die  inouisition  in  the  Neth-  corwn) ;  and,  as  the  emperor  returned  to 

lecured  it  this  honor  by  the  exe-  Germany  at  this  time  in  a  threatening  at- 

f  some  Augusdnes,  who  favored  titude,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  decisive 

doctrines.  Translations  of  the  measures.   Afler  the  visitations  under- 

to  French  and  Dutch  now  ap-  taken  for  the  organization  of  the  church 

In  the  very  heart  of  France,  at  system,  with  the  aid  of  Melanchthon's 

I  Lutheran  church  was  organized,  instructions   and   Luther's  catechisms, 

did  the  Sorbonne  condemn  tlie  which  appeareil  in  1529,  while  the  teach- 

•  of  Luther;  in  ^-ain  was  the  ex-  ing  of  the  people  in  schools  and  churches 

9f  the  edict  of  Worms  against  by  faithful  mmisters  was  gradually  im-  4 

ionovations  resolved  upon  at  the  proving,  Melanchthon  was  employed  to 

Ftmmberg,  in  1524,  and  the  con-  draw  up  a  full  exposition  of  the  Lutheran 

if  Ratisbon;  in  vain  did  George,  doctrines:  which  was  subscribed  by  the 

Saxony,  Henry,  duke  of  Bruns-  princes  already  united  by  the  leaj^e  of 

uNria,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Torgau  (1526)and  the  convendon  of 

princes  of  the  empire,  labor  to  Schwabach  (1529)  (see  ScJkiwfracA,  iAiurlff 

tbe  reformation  by  the  peraecu-  of),  transmitted  to  die  emperor  at  the  diet 
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«f  AttgaboTg  In  1590,  and  mlemnly  read 
before  a  full  aaBcmWy  (Juno  25lh),  whence 
the  declanuion  was  called  the  Avgihwrg 
Cotdtwaivu  (<|.  %.)  The  emperor  cauaed  a 
reply  frotn  tlie  Oatholie  party  to  be  read, 
nvhicii  was  to  fiut  the  question  at  rest; 
«i«jecled  Ihe  defence  (Apology)  of  the 
Au^burg  confessioii,  written  by  Mc- 
iaoditlion  in  answer  to  tliis  confutation, 
■and  insisteil  4ipoo  the  suppression  of 
religMus  innovations.  A  similar  reply 
was  gii'en  to  Strasbuig,  Constancs, 
MeoMDingen  and  Liodau,  which  had 
sent  tlie  emiMror  a  similar  paper, 
styled  liie  Cmfesswn  of  the  Four  CU- 
ic#,  or  Conftsfio  Teireqoolitana.  This 
conclusion  of  tiio  <liet  was  a  new  mo- 
tive of  unioii  to  the  Lutlierans.  (For  a 
iiistory  of  subseoueBt  events,  see  Smakal- 
die  League,  hUerxm,  and  Peace,  ReKgiaus.) 
The  Germau  Protestants  were  united  by 
■common  political  interests  and  a  common 
creed,  contained  in  the  Augsburg  conics- 
«ion,  and  its  Apology  (see  Melancktkon), 
and  illustrated  rtie  articles  of  Smalcnl- 
den  and  the  two  catechismi),  and  finally 
confirmed,  in  J580,  by  tlicFonn  ofCon- 
<:ord.  (See  Concord,  thmi  of,  and  Creed,) 
The  Lutherans,  or  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  were  tlie  three  electors  of 
the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  aiul  Brandenburg, 
twenty  ckikes  and  jirinces,  twenty-four 
counts,  four  barons,  and  thirty-five  impe- 
rial cities ;  in  all  eighty-six  members  of 
the  emnin\  .Sivedcn  mkI  IVnmurk  (since 
1536a  Protestant  couuu^'),SU'8wick,Poni- 
cmniu,  Silcsiu,  nn<i  many  important  cities, 
on  ]K)Uticul  grounds:,  Hesse  and  Bremen, 
from  a  preference  for  Calvinism,  refused 
to  adopt  the  Fonn  of  Concord.  The  Pa- 
latinate fell  Imck,  and  the  court  of  Berlin 
U'ciune  Calvinistic  (or  Reformed).  The 
dispute  concerning  the  i)n»sence  of  the 
l>o<ly  of  Christ  in  the  sacnimt  nt  of  the 
supjjer  (see  Lord's  Supper),  between  the 
iSwiss  and  French  Protestants,  on  one  side, 
among  whom,  athrr  the  (h  ath  of  Zuin- 
^lius,  Calvin  u:as  tlie  ehampii>n,  and  the 
Saxon  Protestants  on  the  other,  resulted 
in  a  total  separation  of  the  reformed 
church  (q-  v.)  from  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran. The  Ibundatiou  of  this  dilfercnce 
iK'tween  the  two  churches,  so  unfavorable 
lo  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  was 
deeply  laid  in  the  diversity  of  the  charac- 
ters of  their  Ibimders.  Luther,  more  ac- 
customed to  tliink  systematically,  and  to 
adhere  implicitly  to  the  letter  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  inuncdiotely  brought  every 
new  idea,  which  was  suggested,  to  tlic 
touchstone  of  his  system,  and  admitted 
uothing  which  seemed  to  op|)08e  tiiat  be- 


lief. Zuiogliu8,le»treminenedwithfixri 
dogmas,  and  more  ready  to  follow  hisovB 
judgment,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  mat 
prompt  to  embrace  those  views,  which  « 
first  sight  appeared  reasonable  to  im. 
Hence  he  was  more  in  danger  of  adopi^ 
error  as  truth,  while  Luther  wu  more  UK  i 
to  reject  truth  as  error,  lest  he  shouM  re- 
nounce his  faith.   The  east  and  north  ad- 
hered to  the  opinions  of  Luther;  the  nut 
and  south  followed  the  more  liberal  rievi 
of  the  Reformed  church.     The  gRtttr 
part  of  Switzerland  and  Geneva  (1535),  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  Fianoe, 
]Nirticulariy  of  the  southern  part  (see  A- 
guenoU)j  Enghind  (in  1547,  with  the  m- 
eryation  of  tlie  hierarchical  dignitiea,  wA 
with  a  temporary  interruption,  in  the  ivi|D 
of  Mary,  in  1555—58),  Scotland,  wboe 
Knox  introduced  the  Presbyterian  fennof 
church  government,  in  1560,  on  the  Geoc^ 
va  model,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  ibe 
Netherlands,  which,  at  one  blow,  gaiofd 
Protestantism  and  freedom,  bclongvd  id 
tlie  Reformed  church.    (See  Englni 
Church  of,  and  Henry  Fill;  JijMr;.Vett-  I 
erlands;  and  Creed,)    In  TianfThruii,  I 
the  Lutheran  confession  preTsikd;  m  | 
Hungar}',  Calvinism  entered  with  it;  and 
in  Poland,  where  the  refonnaiioo  bid 
found  numerous  adherents  (fiom  155d^ 
the  two  Protestant  parties,  with  the  Mon- 
vian  Brethren,  concluded  a  conveotioB 
(consensus)  at  Si^endomir,  in  1570,  whirli 
united  them  in  one  }>oliticaI  l>ody,  kncvn 
as  the  Dissidents,  ((].  v.)    The  attempt  cf 
Gebhard,  elector  of  Cologne,  in  ISAio 
introduce  the  refonnation  into  his  airb- 
bishopric  toiully  failed,  owing  to  his 
of  prudence.    Wliatever  dissensions  may 
have  separated  the  Lutherans  and  Calvic- 
ists  at  tliis  ]K?riiMl,  thev  had,  and  still  hm. 
the  fundamentals  of'  doctrine  and  dim- 
plin(*,  the  spirit  and  tlie  name  of  true 
Protestants  in  common,  and  every  step  a 
th«»  progress  of  the  reformation  is  to  k 
considert'd  as  a  gain  to  both  ]>arties.  Bt: 
the  ill  will  which  continued  to  eiirt  !«• 
tween  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  rvi a 
aller  the  religious  jK^ace,  eventually  kin- 
dled the  thiny  years'  war  (q.  v.) 
vastated  Germany.    The  {leace  of  Wrt- 
phalia  established  between  the  partie:^* 
legalized  toleration;  but  the  Prot«twt 
subjects  of  Catholic  princes  too  often  ti- 
IRTienced  its  viohition,  and  the  Calbobn  ' 
in  Protestant  states  (as  the  Irish)  not  un* 
frecpiently  suflt'nxl  a  similar  tale. 
Relifrimis  Liberty,  and  Catholic  Emancif^ 
tion,) — After  this  geiienil  outline  i»t*  the 
liistor)'  of  tlie  reformation,  it  n^nuiins  t« 
give  some  views  of  the  induencc  vrhich< 
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rcieed  on  the  religion  and  morals, 
literary  and  political  condition,  of 

I  what  has  been  said,  it  appears 

reformation  was  a  necessary  con- 
:e  of  the  mental  prosress  of  the 
i,and  particularly  of  the  Teutonic 
The  opposition  of  its  enemies 
consistency  and  importance.  The 

of  |>asBion«te  and  ignorant  oppo- 
i  intriguwiind  violence  of  the  Ko- 
iirt,  and  the  applause  pf  his  whole 
urged  Luther  farther  than  he  had 

<M  going.  Circumstances,  the 
ence  of  which  human  wisdom 
leither  produce  nor  prevent,  fa- 
be  enterprise  beyond  his  highest 

Involved  in  contests  with  adver- 
rhose  victory  seemed  almost  cer- 
id  convulsed  by  internal  dissen- 
le  peasants'  war,  and  the  troubles 
Lnabaptists),  the  reformation  still 
apid  progress.  After  it  had  been 
n  a  few  years,  it  no  longer  dc- 
on  its  authors  for  the  direction  it 
Ake.  The  influence  of  Protestant 
68  has  had  a  large  share  in  bring- 
Jt  those  improvements,  which,  in 

times,  have  extended  to  almost 
ass  of  society  in  Euro|)e.  Before 
bnnation,  the  doctrines  of  the 
comprised  a  mass  of  propositions 
!cept8,  the  fruit  of  circumstances 
were  intended  to  support  the  di- 
Jiority  of  the  priesdiood,  and  rest- 
ut  on  perversions  of  history ;  but 
at  tnitns  which  every  Christian 
>  know,  were  either  neglected  or 
ited,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  could 
be  recognis^.  In  the  view  of 
»,  indeed,  such  of  these  doctrines 
lot  founded  on  tlie  Bible,  rest  on 
nditions,  which  the  teachers  of 
rch  received  firom  the  apostles  and 
and  which  the  popes  or  councils, 
)  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  gradually 
:iiown  (see  Tradition);  but  their 
ore  no  traces  of  their  pretended 
itif^n.  The  place  of  religion  was 
1,  m  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes, 
zture  of  fear  and  diversion,  aided 
"vice  full  of  mechanical  ceremony 
pentition.  At  one  time,  it  was  a 
ar  of  a  spiritual  being  inieldingtlie 
of  temporal  suffering  and  eternal 
km ;  at  another,  delight  in  the  or- 
lof  the  churches  and  their  priests; 
ioo  of  their  splendid,  and,  for  the 
rtyunintolli^ble  exhibitions;  some- 
16  occupation  of  tlic  imagination 
rious  legends  and  miraculous  his- 
nd  prayen  related  in  the  order 


of  the  beads  of  the  rosary,  confessions,  pen- 
ances, fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  rich  gifts  to 
the  church  of  money  and  other  valuables. 
The  ignorance  of  tlie  common  people 
blinded  them  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
spiritual  condition ;  but  the  better  informed 
soon  perceived  that  the  entire  reference 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  papal  power,  and  of  its  wor- 
ship to  tlie  visible  images  of  the  saints, 
directed  neariy  all  the  devodon  of  the 
faitliful  to  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Christian  profession,  and  in  no  way 
promote  a  sincere  reverence  of  God.  No 
wonder  that  Christianity,  thus  perverted, 
became,  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  divines  and  laymen,  whose  ^ 
taste  had  been  formed  by  the  study  of  the  * 
classics,  a  subject  of  unmingled  contempt. 
The  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Italy  used  it 
only  as  tlie  instrument  of  their  selfish 
))urpo6es,  and  opposed  with  obstinacy  a 
reformation  of  the  church,  which  they 
viewed  as  dangerous  and  chimerical  An 
open  rupture  with  the  pope  gave  the  re- 
formers the  power  of  throwing  off  the 
corruptions  and  foreign  appendages  of 
religion,  both  in  doctrine  and  worship, 
and  of  restoring  a  Christianitv  which 
knows  no  rule  of  piety  but  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  asks  nothing  but  fidth  and  vir- 
tue, and,  instead  of  bemg  the  secret  pos- 
session of  a  privileged  caste  of  priests,  was 
laid  open  to  all  The  idea  that  there  is 
somethin|i^  for  which  man  is  accountable 
only  to  himself  and  his  God ;  that  in  reli- 
gion human  authority  is  nothing;  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  its  source, 
and  to  rest  his  faith  on  his  own  convic- 
tions; that  acts  of  worship  derive  their 
whole  value  from  the  faith  of  the  wor- 
shippers, and  their  obvious  tendency  to 
improve  tliose  who  take  port  in  them ;  in 
short,  a  living  commentary  on  the  doc- 
trine, "  God  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  was  spread  by  tlie  preach- 
ing, and  still  more  by  tlie  writings  of  the 
reformers,  among  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people.  Thousands  of  the  schokire  of 
the  universities,  the  friends  of  philoso- 
pliy  and  of  classical  antiquity,  intelligent 
citizens,  and  discontented  individuals  of 
the  lower  clergy,  had  long  been  ready  to 
shore  in  tlie  dissemination  of  these  prin- 
ciples ;  princes  and  nobles,  and  even  some 
bishops,  felt  the  power  of  truth ;  and  aMMd 
for  iiinovadoii  was  aroused,  in  the  lower 
ranks,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  some 
places  thc^  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
Inirst  all  restraints.  The  success  of  their 
first  appeals  encouraged  the  rcformera  to 
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venture  tlie  second  step  towards  the  res- 
toration of  true  religion  by  removing  all 
obstructions  to  it  in  the  forms  of  the 
church.  Amone  tlieso  was  the  mockery 
of  a  sacramental  consecration  of  priests, 
which  elevated  the  sacred  office  above 
humanity,  made  a  privileged  order  the 
legislators  of  the  faith,  and  sanctioned  ev- 
ery abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power;  tlic 
worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  images, 
which,  OS  it  was  tlien  conducted,  detract- 
ed from  the  reverence  of  the  invisible 
God ;  transubstantiation,  making  the  Son 
of  God  to  be  created  and  sucrinced  daily 
by  the  hands  of  men,  and  thus  justifying 
tho  worship  of  the  host;  extreme  unc- 
tion, and  the  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
deceased,  which  drew  immense  tributes 
from  the  fears  of  the  dyinff  and  tho  grief 
of  mournera;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
customs,  which  distracted  and  degraded 
devotion.  From  the  superstitious  fiibles 
and  cunning  inventions  of  ambition,  the 
religious  spirit  now  turned  to  a  faith  which 
it  might  embrace  without  abandoning  the 
use  of  reason ;  for  the  eternal  truths  of  the 
gospel,  by  means  of  Luther's  excellent 
German  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  accu- 
rate versions  into  other  languages,  b^ 
the  sennons  and  liturgies  found^  on  it 
in  the  vernacular  tongues,  by  catechisms 
and  comprehensive  manuals,  came  una- 
dulterated before  the  world  at  large.  Re- 
stored once  more  to  its  original  destina- 
tion, tho  Christian  ministry  among  Prot- 
estants devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the 
labor  of  explaining  the  Word  of  God, 
and  applying  it  to  spiritual  improvement ; 
of  erecting  schools  for  the  neglected  youth, 
and  raising  the  character  of  Uiose  already 
existing,  while  the  clergy  renounced  the 
privileges  by  which  they  had  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  laity.  Every  Protes- 
tant partook  of  Uie  cup  in  ti»e  Lord's  sup- 
per; every  one  could  understand  the 
simple  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and 
could  join  in  the  sacred  hymns.  Thus, 
wherever  Protestantism  found  its  way, 
the  worship  of  God  recovered  that  sim- 
plicity, tuid  warmtii,  and  sincerity,  which 
had  characterized  it  among  the  first 
Christians.  It  became  a  conmion  work, 
and  a  bond  of  union,  in  proportion  as 
the  feeling  of  obligation  to  defend  the 
newly  acquired  purity  of  religion  from 
dangers  and  attacks  from  without,  fan- 
ned the  flame  of  religious  zeal,  and 
strengthened  tiie  love  of  brethren  in  tiie 
faith  ;  hence  a  cloai-er  knowle<lffe  of  God, 
and  a  higher  tone  of  piety.  Religion  was 
no  longer  a  mere  subject  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  appealed  to  the  reason  and  feel- 


ings of  men,  and  invited  close  inveau^ 
tion.   Not  that  this  beneficial  influem 
became  at  once  imiversal  and  coinpleR, 
or  was  interrupted  at  no  period  of  tbe 
advance  of  Protestant  i«m :  the  beat  iden, 
the  wisest  institutions,  succeed  only  by  d^ 
sreesL  and  are  never  carried  into 
tion  without  tbe  alloy  of  huniah  weik- 
nesses.  If  we  carefully  examine  the  pemJ 
of  the  reformation,  and  the  spirit  which 
animated  its  first  ftiende^  we  aball  find  it  t 
time  of  contest  and  division,  when  tbe 
silent  operation  of  the  new  light  wm 
blended  with  violent  hostility  towinb 
false  brethren  and  ever-active  enemiML 
Hence  the  abusive  langua^  from  tbe 
pulpits  and  in  controversial  writioK 
which,  though  abundantly  iwoFokedogr 
the  menaces,  violence  and  intrigues  of  die 
opposite  P^rty*  cmd  excusable  on  acoomt 
of  the  rude  tone  and  contentious  sfmxid 
the  age,  was,  nevertheless^  always  uais- 
vorable  to  the  improvement  of  Protefloul- 
ism.    Hence  the  extravagances  of  pn- 
cipitate  innovators,  which  the  reforaxn 
could  not  resist  without  retaining  moR 
of  the  forms  of  the  existing  reli|tioii,  ooi 
of  regard  to  the  consciences  of  the  ired, 
than  a  strict  application  of  their  prioripki 
would  permit.   Hence  that  war  of  opiih 
ions  among  divines,  which  not  only  pR- 
vented  the  cooperation  of  the  Swiss  wA 
the  Saxon  reformers,  but  also  gave  ■ 
accidental  importance  to  certain  point!  d 
comparatively  small  importance,  which,  is 
the  future  system,  especially  of  the  Lulbe^ 
ans,  occasioned  great  incongruities,  anl 
lefl  deep  traces  of  the  time  of  their  orioB. 
The  absurd  adiaphora  (q,  v.),  so  c«M 
gave  rise  to  violent  dis))utes.    Altars.  cUr 
dies,  images,  inass-drt^sses,  surplices,  vt- 
fers,  auricular  confessions,  cxorcidni,anl 
even  the  |>osition  of  the  wonis  Vater  SB- 
ser  (Our  Father,  in  the  Lonl's  prayer),  in- 
stead of  Unser  VaUr,  became  the  disen- 
guishing  signs  of  the  Lutheran  par^' 
These  contests,  however,  must  be  adraa- 
ted  to  have  had  a  salutary  influence 
on  tiie  settiement  of  particular  pointf 
of  doctrine,  and  to  have  contribuiMl 
to  excite  a  lively  zeal  for  religion.  la 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  ret'onu* 
tion,  deep  religious  feeling  always  iv* 
inained  the  chanicteristic  of  the  Pirotet- 
<mta.    There  was,  however,  a  differecc* 
between  tiie  two  principal  parties; 
the  circuHLStanc^  that  the  liUtherans  sto 
made  the  Lord's  supper  a  iiiysterj',  whiif 
the  Calvinisits  submitted  every  thiof 
reason,  pmduced  an  essential  \'ariaui4  io 
their  religious  feelings.    But  that  fevilj 
and  intideliry  wliich  were  fcsteit^d  by  tbe 
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nee  of  maDy  eminent  Catholics  in 
i  France,  scarcely  ever  (bund  ad- 
>  into  either  partv.  They  tlioiight 
dy  of  their  faith,  they  were  too 
xmvinced  of  its  truth,  to  regard 

3^  holy  with  indifierence:  they 
y,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  their 
and  lives  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
ed this  religious  feeling  was 
(d  by  the  affectinff  solemnity  of 
itioiULl  exercises,  which  assembled 
fill  in  their  churches,  and,  in  the 
of  the  domestic  retreat,  collected 
around  their  fathers.  Rich 
I  of  passages  from  the  Bible  were 
n  retentive  memories,  with  many 
hymns,  of  which  no  church  ever 
d  more  than  the  Protestant 
in  Germany  and  France.  They 
from  mouth  to  moutli:  in  busi- 
1  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
ire  companions  and  comforters, 
id  more  injury  to  the  pope,  as 
)  Catholics  confess,  than  the  most 
9  writings  of  tlie  reformers.  The 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  didac- 
»  of  Amdt  and  other  ascetics,  at  a 
en  a  spirit  of  contest  had  usurped 
^  desk,  made  up  to  many  the 
inffenious  and  powerful  sermons. 
Ii  me  influence  of  Spener,  the  re- 
tharacter  of  the  Lutheran  church 
lew  life. 

e£»rmation  also  had  an  important 
e  on  morals.  While  the  reform- 
iahed  the  principle  of  blind  obe- 

0  the  pope  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
itaries,  denied  the  merit  of  what 
Jled  goodfDorks  (penances,  fasts, 
od  the  opinion  that  the  outward 
ice  of  the  precepts  of  the  church 
Cue,  and  rejected  the  possibility 
of  supererogation,  by  which  (as 
igfat  by  a  decree  of  1342)  saints 
iched  the  treasury  of  the  church, 
in  awakened  the  smothered  moral 
of  meii,and  introduced  that  more 

1  momlity  which  requires  holiness 
and  purity  of  conduct  Witli  the 
It  errors  in  morals  were  connected 
which,  though  probably  well- 
a  their  origin,  had  terminated  in 
stest  corruptions — auricular  con- 
which  was  employed  as  an  instru- 
'tyranny  over  the  consciences  and 
afhira  of  laymen ;  penances,  or 
Btical  punismnents,  which  were 
1  on  offenders;  and  indulgences, 
ch  they  purchased,  at  no  small 
jermisBion  to  sin  ;  pilgrimages, 
pwat  numbers  of  the  unhappy  un- 
,  to  seek  absolution  from  wonder- 


working images,  and  to  indulge  in  pro- 
miscuous excesses.  While  the  re^Drmeis 
whoUy  suppressed  these  abuses,  which 
made  the  remission  of  sins  venal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  they  deprived  Ucen- 
tiousness  of  the  support  of  legal  tolera- 
tion, and  directed  penitents  to  seek  for 
reconciliation  with  God  onlv  by  foith  and 
new  obedience.  They  exhibited  in  its 
true  vileness  that  gloomy  asceticism, 
which  represented  inhuman  self-torture, 
solitude,  poverty,  nakedness,  filth,  hunger 
and  misery,  and  even  privileged  beggary 
and  idleness,  as  pleasing  to  God,  and  steps 
towards  tlie  highest  perfection :  they 
threw  open  the  monasteries,  discha^ed 
monks  and  nuns  fit)m  their  vows,  and  per- 
mitted marriage  to  the  teachers  of  religion. 
At  one  blow,  the  workshops  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  abodes  of  secret  sins  and 
private  cruelties,  were  destroyed ;  a  mul- 
titude of  unhappy  beings  were  set  at  lib- 
erty and  restored  to  mankind ;  and  the 
flames  of  a  passion  which  had  destroyed 
the  peace  of^thousands  of  noble  natures,  or 
sated  itself  by  tiie  seduction  of  innocence, 
were  reduced  to  the  limits  of  moderation, 
and  made  to  promote  domestic  happi- 
ness. Thus,  by  tlie  abohtion  of  ceHbacy 
and  monasticism,  the  refonners  restored 
to  nature  the  rights  which  make  it  the 
nurse  of  virtue.  But  what  places  the 
merit  of  the  reformation,  in  regard  to  mor- 
als, in  the  clearest  light,  next  to  the  re- 
nioval  of  those  obstructions  to  virtue 
which  existed  in  the  ancient  church,  vras 
its  leading  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
intimate  connexion  of  reli^on  with  daily 
life,  furnishing  purer  motives  of  action, 
and  kindling  the  moral  feeling,  of  which 
it  was  itself  the  of&pring,  to  a  warmth 
which  produced  the  most  valuable  fruits 
in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  domestic 
Ufe.  The  refbrmers  themselves  were  not 
the  only  noble  examples  of  moral  dignity 
and  faithfulness :  amonff  their  adherents, 
likewise,  the  power  of  the  gospel  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  gave  birth  to  an  honesty 
and  a  self-control  which  elevated  the 
character  of  society,  wherever  Protestant- 
ism triumphed.  The  minds  of  men,  lib- 
erated firom  the  constraint  of  human  au- 
thority, and  referrmg  every  tiling  to  God 
and  the  judge  in  their  own  bosoms,  attain- 
ed a  true  conscientiousness.  The  integ- 
rity and  noble  sentiments  of  the  Protest- 
ant princes  put  to  shame  the  artifices  of 
Roman  policy.  A  heroic  courage,  which 
sacrifice  every  thin^  earthly  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  a  firmness  m  the  profession  of 
faith,  a  cheerful  spirit  under  the  severest 
oppressions,  a  boloness  and  confidence  in 
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death,  oxamplos  of  which  the  world  beheld 
with  a(hnirdtion,  appeared  among  iiigh 
and  low.  The  courts  of  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition, which  raged  against  Protestant 
Christians  in  the  Netherlands,  found  it 
necessary  to  substitute  private  executions 
for  pul)lic  ones,  in  order  to  conceal  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people  the  firinnem  of 
tlieir  victims.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
Protestants  could  not  long  remain  at  such 
a  pitch :  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of 
the  Protestants  increased,  unworthy  mem- 
bers foimd  tlicir  way  into  the  church. 
Moral  improvement  was  sometimes  neg- 
lected, in  consequence  of  the  zeal  for  or- 
thodox opinions,  especially  among  the 
Lutherans,  who  wanted,  in  general,  a 
well-ordered  system  of  church  discipline ; 
and  an  abuse  of  Luther*s  doctrine — ^that 
faith  is  tlie  only  ground  of  salvation — was 
sometimes  maile  an  excuse  for  a  vicious 
life.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mo- 
rality of  the  adherents  of  the  n;fonnation 
received  from  its  uifluenc^  much  firmness 
and  con:^tancy.  It  spread  most  rapidly 
among  the  citizens,  who  had  attained  in- 
dependence by  metuis  of  the  constitution 
of  the  towns;  and  'with  tliis  class  tlie 
Protestant  clergy  had  become  intimately 
connected  by  a  common  mode  of  life,  by 
common  interests,  and  by  fan.ily  alliances. 
The  spirit  of  morality  wliich  tlicy  called 
into  life,  struck  iis  roots  dco])  and  lastingly 
in  this  numerous  and  most  flourishing 
class  of  the  jwople.  Institutions  won; 
founded  in  the  cities  for  the  histniction 
of  the  young  and  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
laws  were  made  ti)r  the  pnimotion  of  mo- 
rality ;  industry  was  encouraged  by  the 
#  al>olition  of  superfluous  festivals ;  and  a 
public  opinion  was  formed,  distinguished 
for  strictness,  purity,  and  jwwcr  over  the 
minds  of  men.  In  these  resi)e(;ts,  xUv.  Re- 
fbnned  or  (^alvinistic  party  ^'xcelled  the 
Lutherans.  Refbnnod  Switzerland,  and 
esjwcially  Geneva,  where  Calvin  intn>- 
duced  a  system  of  church  discipline,  and 
instituted  a  court  of  morals,  composed  of 
clcrg)'  and  laymen,  i)n;sent(»d  an  exanT|)le 
of  purity,  unique  in  its  kind,  which  was 
imitated  hy  the  soci<;tirs  of  France  and 
Holland,  and  the  Prcsbytcrijuis  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  The  salutiuy  and 
dunible  i^ffccts  of  the  reformation  on  the 
virtue  of  its  adhen/nts  in  genend  are  obvi- 
ous to  every  traveller,  ev<^n  in  modern 
tinies,  by  a  comiwirison  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries with  I*rotestant. 

The  influence  of  tlie  refonnation  on 
literature  hns  been  very  important.  An 
acquaintance  with  classic  antiquity,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  luxu- 


ry enjoyed  only  by  a  few  diKtinguished 
scholars;  ond  it  could  not  be  otherwiif 
under  the  pap&l  doininion,  which  mi^ 
allow  claasiciu  readings  but  couhi  by  un 
means  tolerate  philosophical  deductiofe 
therefrom,  and  practical  opplicatioiis  of 
them  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  with- 
out the  risk  of  its  own  overthrow.  Ilenrf, 
even  in  1515,  Leo  X  prohibited  the  prim- 
ing of  translations  of  the  ancients  into  i> 
vernacular  tongues,  though  he  patnluiH^l 
classical  scholars,  and  gave  tlicm  spif  inIiiI 
rewards.    Pomponatius  was  sufiemi  ts 
teach,  at  Bolo^a,  tlie  unreasonablraeM, 
in  a  philosoplucal  point  of  view,  of  tbr 
most  important  doctrines  of  ChristiauitT ; 
and  it  was  lefl  to  the  contentious  monki 
to  disiiutc  the  i)oint  with  him.  Amiuo 
was  allowed  to  vent  his  wit  in  viraknc  | 
libels  and  hcentioufii  poenis.    Leo  X  ind  I 
his  successors  loaded  him         weaUi  I 
and  honors,  and  Rome  styled  this  nioDafr  I 
of  impiety  and  vice  **  the  Divine."  TV  I 
sciences  were  |)ennitted  to  become  th^  I 
nurses  of  unbehef  and  moral  comipiiaD, 
if  no  doubt  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
was  circulated,  and  no  ray  of  intelliccorr  h 
wos  let  in  upon  tlic  people.   With  t^  Ic 
learned  luxury  which  prevailed  iu  lair  1^^^ 
at  the  revival  of  ancient  learning, am-  l». 
teniatic  plan  of  keeping  the  l^eople  io  V  Ix 
nornnco  went  luuid  iu  hand.   Tlie  HoK 
Scripnircs,  with  the  original  of  wliiii  !>; 
scarcrly  an  individual  clerg>'man  in  6*  I*, 
largest  diijcose  was  acquainted,  nanwrh  1. 
escajMul  l)eing  added  to  the  Index  of  Ppv- 
hibited  Books,  in  which  all  tnuL-^luiiititioT  L. 
them  were  actually  inscrteii,  excejit  ll»  h 
Latin  version  of  the  church.  Thedi\T«*  j, 
who  argued  against  Reuchlin  luulK-fflW  |i 
New  'i"'estameut  i  n  (jr n^^'k ;  and  they  \ock«i  I 
upon  the  Hebrew  as  a  cunningly ^^t^^^  I:  - 
Ian .!^uago  of  sorcerers.  The  philtwwpbyfif  1;- 
tlie  scliolustics  followed  the  philosoj»hyrt"  I  -:^ 
Aristotle;  not  that  of  the  instructerof-^l-  I 
exander,  but  a  tissue  of  empty  sublkiirf  I  ^ 
and  rush  assumptions,  which  wa5  cslW  I  ; 
by  its  disciples, "  the  wisdom  of  Arist'*!*'"  f- 
but  hy  Luther,  "a  cold,  stinking  .tnJ<l«^  L - 
dog." — The  study  of  the  ancient  t*-  /: 
giiages,  the  general  use  of  I^tin,  a!<nn)^  K  "1 
dium  of  liteniry  intercourse,  and  liif  ^  T-. 
vention  of  the  art  (►f  printing,  pronKtf*' I..-. j. 
the  progress  of  learning ;  but  the  oiilv     J  - 
ment  in  wliich  they  ct>uld  llouiifli. t*^  j.^  • 
the  only  direction  in  which  thevfouM''  J  ■ 
of  geiM^ral  utility,  ihey  rf^crivetl  llini?^  r  -  . 
the  reformation.    This  broke  tlie       I  ■ 
in  which  the  hierarchy  had  l)oun<l  ilwi"^  I '  1 
man  mind;  wrested  from  the  clor]eTik' J- 
abused  monopoly  of  knowledge        I  v 
lislied  and  protected  freedom  of  thoi?*'  I-^  , 
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fiberty  of  the  press ;  awakened 
»f  inreadgationand  a  love  of  leam- 
opened  to  criticism,  in  all  branches 
ledge,  a  boundless  field.  Among 
promoters  of  it,  there  were  some 
bo  loved  tranquillity,  that,  like 
I,  remained  ostensibly  attached  to 
eot  church ;  but  their  principles, 
ertiona,  the  spirit  of  their  works, 
beyond  dispute  that  they  really 
1  to  the  ]rix>testant  party.  The 
)  of  fi:eedom  from  human  author- 
ounced  by  the  reformation,  open- 
ray  to  all  scientific  improvement 
)le  being  now  acknowledged  as 
rule  of  faith,  it  became  the  duty 
f  theologian  to  understand  the 
ad  Hebrew  text  This  naturally 
^rotestants  to  an  acauaintance  with 
iiage  of  Homer  ana  Plato,  which 
Hi  had  first  recommended  to  the 
B,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Orien- 
ture,  of  which  none  but  the  Jews 
be  then  knew  any  thing.  A  mul- 
^old  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts, 
ill  then  had  been  not  at  all,  or 
ally  understood,  were  brought  to 
n  the  dusty  libraries  of  the  abol- 
NiTent8,and  by  the  critical  dili- 
loatly  of  the  Protestant  literati,  were 
&pable  of  being,  generally  used, 
qmmg  into  new  existence,  with 
ineasand  strength  of  youth,  when 
ithon,  who  had  become  wiser  and 
r  his  studies,  and  the  bold  and  in- 
I  Calvin,  were  the  teachers  of 
f  and  France.  This  eflTect  of  the 
ion  appeara  strikingly  from  the 
It  before  its  commencement  the 
Germany  was  superior  in  literary 
«t  to  the  north ;  and  half  a  cen- 
Mr,  when  Protestantism  had  fixed 
D  Che  north,  the  reverse  was  tlie 
idy  from  that  period,  the  Protestant 
I  of  Europe  have  far  outstripped 
iolic  in  intellectual  cultivation, 
ifiuence  of  the  reformation  on  the 
8  less  happy.  It  removed  the 
from  the  cnurches,  and  deprived 
les  of  their  dramatic  and  musical 
D8.  It  repressed  the  predom- 
jf  imagination,  and  restored  to 
3  i%hts.  It  taught  men  to  prefer 
1  to  the  beautiful,  and  to  feel  a 
n  despising  those  means  of  ex- 
;  which  operate  through  the 
nd  to  abstain  from  outward  splen- 
his  severity  to  the  arts,  which  cut 
connexion  witli  religion,  and  rob- 
D  of  that  share  of  public  venera- 
ich  they  bad  received  from  Ca- 
1,  met  with  itd  punishment  in  the 
46» 


decline  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  Protes- 
tants. This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  party ;  for 
the  Lutherans  retained  many  pamtings  in 
their  churches,  and  always  celebrated  their 
festivals  with  music.  On  the  other  hand. 
Protestantism  inspired  a  love  of  devotion- 
al poetry,  and  was  favorable  to  eloquence, 
as  It  made  the  sermon  the  chief  part,  the 
very  soul,  of  public  worship,  and,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  vernacular  tongues  into 
the  liturgy,  gave  them  a  dignity  which 
hod  an  important  influence  on  the  national 
literature  of  the  people  under  its  sway. 
The  useful  arts  were  greatly  promoted  by 
the  reformation.  It  aroused  a  spirit  of 
seriousness,  accuracy  and  perseverance ; 
it  promoted  commerce  ana  public  pros- 
perity ;  and  England,  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny, and  Switzeriand,  have  shown  that,  in 
this  respect,  no  Catholic  nation  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

The  most  visible  consequences  of  the 
reformation,  and  those  long  since  most 
fully  acknowledged  in  history,  are  those 
which  relate  to  jMtUcs.  The  church  was 
no  longer  independent  of,  but  became  in- 
corporated with,  and  mersed  in  the  state. 
The  reformera  had  no  political  object  in 
view^  but  tlieir  work  first  attained  a  politi- 
cal importance  and  direction  on  accotmt 
of  the  zeal  of  its  great  enemy  for  woridly 
dominion.  A  lar^  proportion  of  those 
abuses  of  the  ancient  reli^ous  usages — 
in  which  all  ranks,  includmg  even  well- 
disposed  clergymen,  found  a  motive  to 
ui^  the  reformation  of  the  church — 
rested  on  the  political  encroachments  and 
avaricious  demands  of  the  popes.  0'4 
them,  not  the  clergy  only,  but  the  nations 
and  princes,  were  made  dependent ;  to 
them  they  were  obliged  to  pay  enormous 
tributes,  under  various  pretexts,  increased 
from  age  to  age.  Their  influence  ex- 
tended to  a  great  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice,  in  consequence  of 
the  ever-augmenting  extent  of  the  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  the  power  which 
the  papal  legates  assumed  to  the  injury 
of  the  bishops.  Hence  the  princes  were 
perpetually  mterrupted  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority  by  the  church,  which  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  a  state  within  the  state.  The 
kings  of  France  alone  were  able  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  honorable  independence. 
The  mass  of  the  people  was  oppressed ; 
in  the  administration  of  government,  ar- 
bitrary rule  and  personal  authority  every 
where  prevailed  over  legal  order.  In  the 
nobility,  tliere  was  a  spirit  of  rudeness 
and  violence,  which  led  them  continually 
to  viokte  the  rights  of  the  other  classes. 
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No  wonder  that,  uoder  these  circum- 
stances, the  magic  Dame  of  evangdical 
freedom  immediately  awakened  thoughts 
of  civil  hberty,  and  became  to  the  suffer- 
ing people  a  signal  for  insurrection. 
Still,  however,  the  guilt  of  havin^^  occa- 
sioned the  peasants' war  can  as  little  he 
chained  to  the  reformers,  who  expressly 
discountenanced  such  excesses,  and  la- 
bored both  by  word  and  deed  to  check 
them,  as  the  foolish  struggle  of  the  Ana> 
baptists  against  all  civil  oraer.  Wherever 
the  reformers,  in  their  advance,  impinged 
on  the  relations  of  civil  life  or  of  establish- 
ed ri^ts,  they  went  to  work  with  a  mode- 
ration which  gained  for  them  the  confi- 
dence of  governors  and  princes.  The  Swiss 
reformers,  indeed,  were  far  bolder  than 
those  of  Wittenberg ;  they  were  favored 
with  republican  governments,  and  acted 
with  the  consent  of  tlie  rulers.  The  course 
of  the  reformation  in  Protestant  Germany, 
•  and  Switzerland  generally,  was  this :  The 
communities,  particularlv  in  the  cities, 
negotiated  Mcith  tlicir  rulers  according  to 
their  own  consciences  and  the  advice  of 
the  reformers.  The  princes  concurred  in 
their  plans,  and  established  institutions 
accordingly.  In  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, England,  and  those  German  states 
which  came  over  later,  tlie  princes  mode 
changes  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  peo- 
ple found  themselves  sinking  gradually 
into  the  new  forms  imposed  upon  them. 
Where  the  government  continued  Catho- 
lic, the  friends  of  the  new  doctrirics  exer- 
cised •  ^hcir  worship  in  secrecy  and  si- 
lence. The  reformation  liberated  the 
princes  from  nil  the  obligations  and  griev- 
ances which  their  dependence  on  a  for- 
eign spiritual  power  had  imposed  on 
them.  They  now  ohtainod  for  themselves 
the  episcopal  privilc^jcs  which  had  once 
limited  their  authority;  and  the  instru- 
ments of  power,  which  had  formeHy 
served  the  church,  came,  as  far  as  Protes- 
tantism permitted  their  use,  into  iheir 
hands.  Tlie  reti'irn  of  tlie  clergy  to  civil 
society  increased  the  number  of  their 
subjects  and  various  causes  augmented 
tijcir  resources  and  the  prosperity  of  tlieir 
people  beyond  computation.  These  were 
the  acquisition  of  the  church  estates,  which 
had  come  under  their  power,  or,  as  in  the 
rr*se  of  the  abolished  convents,  into  their 
possession  ;  the  ci^ssntion  of  the  vast  emis- 
sions of  monry  from  their  states,  wliirh 
had  !)een  occasioned  by  the  avarice  of 
Rome,  the  etHjrts  of  le^rates,  the  privileges 
of  foreign  archbir^bops,  the  l>egging  of 
mendicant  friars,  and  tbe  connexion  of  the 
religious  orders  willi  foreign  governors : 


another  cause  was  the  new  spring  given 
to  commerce,  trade  and  agriculture,  and 
the  increase  of  population,  occaaioned  bj 
the  immigration  of  their  exiled  bretJirai 
in  the  fidth.   They  were  now  free  to  ar- 
range their  financial  -s^'steiiis,  to  improre 
the  state  of  their  dominions,  to  augment 
their  armies,  and  to  provide  for  the  win 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  And, 
as  religion,  which,  till  the  peace  of  W«t- 
phalia,  was  really  or  ostensibly  the  chief 
motive  of  the  civil  alliances  and  wui^ 
was  also  the  subject  dearest  to  the  betit 
of  every  individual,  the  animation  of  the 
people  prompted  them  to  risk  their  weakh 
and  their  bloK>d  in  the  cause  of  tlieir  nileni 
Thus  the  Protestant  princes  became  giai^ 
and  states  of  small  extent  obtained  a  high 
political  importance,  for  which  they  woe 
mostly  indebted  to  the  refonnation.  The 
church  gained  much  in  spirituidity  by  in 
improvement,  as  has  appeared  from  the 
preceding  views  of  monua,  literature  ai 
religion.   It  lost  its  temporal  goods,  in- 
deed, to  the  princes,  but  received  back  i 
large  proporuon  of  them,  to  be  applied  » 
worthier  purposes.   From  the  patrimoqj 
of  the  ancient  church,  tlie  funds  for  pubfie 
institutions  of  learning  were  incrswd; 
new  and  better  ones  were  established ;  or 
phan  asylums  and  hospitals  were  founded; 
rewards  provided  for  literaiy  men  of 
merit,  and  tlie  income  of  the  lower  clefgr 
increased.   With  the  goods  of  the  churrh, 
the  persons  of  tbe  clerg}*  came  likewi?? 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  tempoial 
princes.   The  hifluence  of  the  refonna- 
tion has  not  l>een  felt  merely  by  tlie  ns- 
tions  which  have  adopted  its  principli's; 
the  states  which  most  violently  opiHjseJ 
it,  have  learned  by  exi>erience  the  dangfr 
of  attempting  to  repress  the  operation 
deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  conviciioos. 
If  Ciiarles  V  had  cherished  sufficient loTf 
for  ilie  Germans,  and  for  the  cause  of 
evangelical  truth,  which  probably  had 
made  some  impression  on  him,  to'  sarh- 
fico  to  it  his  Spanish  crown,  he  might  has* 
prcsen-ed  Germany,  which,  in  bis  time, 
was  almost  entirely  devoietl  to  the  ne« 
doctrines,  from  the  blootly  religious  wai 
which  afterwards  desolated  it,  andha« 
made  it  an  invincible  monarchy  under  tb« 
Austrian  sceptre.    The  struggle  of  Spain 
against  the  new  doctrines  procured  hn 
more  hatred  and  ridicule  from  Europe 
generally,  than  honor  in  Rome,  and  w» 
l()llowe<l  by  the  dec^y  of  her  greatne* 
Franco,  whose  kings,  in  confomiit)'  wiiii 
their  maxim,  to  use  the  refonnation  ibroai 
as  a  means  of  exciting  distsension  aiiMtf 
the  neighboring  powers,  and  to  suppittf 
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ines  within  then*  own  dominions, 
tfa^  same  time  the  friends  of  the 
Dt  princes  and  the  bitter  perse- 
>f  their  own  Protestant  subjects, 

the  guilt  of  its  double-dealing  in 
I0U9  civil  wars  and  emigrations 

occasioned.  Still  more  pernicious 
opposition  to  Protestantism  in  the 

Poland,  for  the  destruction  of 
lussia  made  use  of  the  same  poli- 
b  France  had  employed  with  tol- 
iccess  in  Germany ;  viz.  affording 
to  the  Dissidents  (q.  v.),  and  enter- 
ply  into  its  internal  dissensions, 
es  of  Italy,  which  tolerated  noth- 
;  savored  of  reformation,  sunk 
and  deeper  in  political  insignifi- 
rhicb  was,  indeed,  owing  more  to 
)very  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the 
dies,  and  tlie  mtercourse  with 
ij  than  to  the  reformation.  The 
truggled  against  this  formidable 
vith  resolution,  and  in  66me  cases 
iCGSB.  In  the  states  which  con- 
iithful  to  the  church,  they  estab- 
istitutions  for  resisting  the  progress 
lew  doctrines,  and  tor  the  perse- 
>f  heretics.   By  the  happy  result 

missions  to  Asia  and  America, 
ned  a  spiritual  dominion  over  ter- 
more  extensive  than  the  half  of 

which  they  had  lost  by  the  refor- 
But  this  success  was  transient, 
itUe  utility  to  their  treasury.  No 
could  compensate  for  what  they 
tierly  drawn  from  Germany,  Eng- 
1  Scandinavia.  They  were  obliged 
ssity  to  curtail  tlieir  ancient  ex- 
ice,  and  by  shame  to  correct  the 
of  the  clergy.  Even  the  Catho- 
ues,  by  degrees,  grew  more  pru- 
d  diminished  the  power  and  the 
of  the  papal  court  in  their  states, 
irly  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
ipe.)  The  Catholics  would  no 
field  the  same  obedience  to  it  as 
for,  particulariy  in  Germany  ( Aus- 

Bavaria),  in  France,  and  even  in 
irinciples  and  opinions  were  im- 
biy  propagated,  which  made  them 
8  in  the  new  light  that  had  spread 
trope.   They  l^gan  to  distinguish 

CaAolic  from  the  Roman  church ; 
doctrines  of  the  latter  not  founded 
fible  were  viewed  as  merely  dis- 
f,  and  not  to  be  put  on  the  same 
with  divine  truth.— See  Planck's 
tfUuProUstarU  Doctrine  (6  vqls.,  2d 
MC,  1791) ;  Hecren's  Developement 
lUical  Consequences  of  IheReforma- 
iflCorical  Works,  part  i) ;  Menzel's 

of  Vie  Germans  from  the  Befor- 


maHon^  &c.  (part  i,  Breslau,  1826) ;  Bur- 
net's History  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  his- 
tories of  England,  by  Hume,  Linrard, 
Mackintosh;  and  also  the  artkle  Great 
Britain, 

Reformed  Church,  in  a  seneral  sense, 
comprehends  all  those  churches  that  have 
been  fonned  by  a  separation  finom  the 
church  of  Rome ;  but  the  term  Reformed 
is  often  restricted  to  those  Protestant 
churches  which  did  not  embrace  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  Luther.  The  title 
was  first  assumed  by  the  French  Protes- 
tants, and  afterwards  became  the  com- 
mon denomination  of  all  the  Calvinistical 
churches  on  the  European  continent.  It 
is  in  this  restricted  sense  that  we  wish  it 
to  be  understood  in  the  present  article. 
The  same  need  of  a  reformation  of  the 
church,  which  excited  the  zeal  of  Luther 
in  Germany,  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  induced  many  distin- 
guished literary  men  and  clergymen  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  labor  for  the  same 
end.  Among  the  Swiss,  Ulrich  Zuinglius 
and  John  CEcolampadius  (see  these  arti- 
cles) were  the  most  prominent.  When 
the  Franciscan  Bernard  Samson,  a  kin- 
dred spirit  with  Tetzel,  preached  the  effi- 
cacy of  indulgences  with  equal  shame- 
lessness,  and  came  to  ZCirich,  where  Zuin- 
glius was  a  religious  teacher,  the  latter 
violently  attacked  him,  and,  the  council  of 
Zihich  seconding,  his  zeal^  Samson  was 
not  tolerated  in  the  city.  In  vain  did  a 
papal  nuncio  labor  to  put  dovm  the  re- 
former, and  in  vain  did  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracy warn  and  threaten  him.  After 
many  changes  in  the  forms  of  public 
wor^iip,  on  bis  own  responsibility,  in  1523, 
he  transmitted  sixty-seven  propositions  in 
German,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  doc- 
trines, to  the  council  of  Ziirich ;  the  coun- 
cil gave  them  to  the  world,  and  invited 
the  reformer  to  a  disputation,  and  attend- 
ed, with  many  of  the  citizens,  when  it 
took  place.  A  large  part  of  the  audience 
was  guned  over  to  his  sentiments.  The 
work  of  reform  was  now  carried  on  with 
impetuosity,  and  much  that  was  in  itself 
innocent,  and  perhaps  even  useful,  was 
abolished.  The  altars,  fonts  and  images 
were  banished  from  the  churches;  even 
vocal  music  and  the  organ  were  pro- 
scribed. The  confederacy,  January  26, 
1524,  at  tlie  diet  of  Lucerne,  threatened 
to  exclude  Ziirich  from  the  council ;  but 
she  stood  firm,  and  the  town  of  MQlil- 
hausen  soon  declared  in  favor  of  the  new 
doctrines.  Capito  (Koeflin)  introduced 
the  reformation  into  B^e ;  and,  after  1523| 
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CEcobimpadius  continued  his  work.  In 
1524,  tlic  first  efforts  for  a  reformation 
were  made  at  Schaffhausen.  From  1525, 
Berne  also  was  more  inclined  to  the  same, 
and  even  the  zealous  Catholic  cantons 
began  to  feel  their  need  of  iL  At  length, 
n  religions  disputation  took  place  in  1526. 
Here  (Ecolampadius  maintained  the  con- 
test against  a  large  number  of  vehement 
Catholics,  among  whom  John  Eck  was 
most  prominent  Zuuiglius  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  the  papal  majority  issued  against 
him  a  sentence  of  excommunication ;  but 
they  could  not  obstruct  his  influence. 
Berne  resolved,  in  1528,  upon  another  dis- 
putation, though  against  the  will  of  all  the 
other  cantons  and  the  emperor  himself. 
But  nothing  was  settled ;  ana  the  only  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  people  of  Berne 
were  more  decided  in  fiivor  of  the  refor- 
mation. It  now  spread  more  and  more, 
notwithstanding  all  tlie  resistance  of  the 
Catholic  cantons — Schweitz,  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  confederates  had  already 
become  devoted  to  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines, when  these  Catholic  cantons,  hav- 
ing formed  an  alliance,  for  the  defence 
of  their  opinions,  %vith  king  Ferdinand 
(brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  \)  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  arms.  The  Catliolics 
renounced  all  connexion  with  the  Prot- 
estants, and  in  October,  1531,  Zurich, 
abandoned  by  the  rest  of  its  party,  was 
forced  to  appear  on  the  field  alone.  Oc- 
tober 11,  her  soldiers  were  defeated  at 
Cappcl.  Ziiinglius  himself,  who  led  his 
adherents,  fell  in  the  battle.  But  the 
bloody  defeat  did  not  check  the  progress 
of  his  opinions.  Zuiiiglius  had  made 
known  his  doctrine,  that  the  bread  and 
wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  are  mere 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
in  a  letter  published,  much  against  his 
will,  November  16,  1524,  and  had  first  de- 
clared them  publicly,  in  1526,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  true  and  false  Religion  (Comr 
mentanus  de  vera  et  falsa  Religumt),  and 
afterwards  in  many  controversies  with  Lu- 
ther and  others.  In  fact,  his  religious 
views,  in  general,  were  characterized  by 
a  reference  to  reason.  By  his  resUess 
spirit  of  inquiry,  his  peculiar  sagacity,  and 
moving  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing his  own  notions  to  a  dogmatical  au- 
thority in  the  Swiss  churches.  Out  of 
Switzerland,  too,  his  system  found  much 
I'avor,  and  in  several  countries  liecame  the 
prevailing  one.  The  churches,  however, 
which  inclined  to  his  doctrines,  were  early 
divided  in  various  ways,  and  a  perfect 
union  was  never  effected.  Zuinglius  him- 


self lived  too  short  a  time  to  bring  abovt 
a  complete  oi|panization  of  the  Swia 
churches.  (Ecolampadius,  who  ww  the 
pillar  of  the  new  church  after  biro,  vai 
soon  removed  by  death.  But  even  dumg 
his  life,  Zuinglius  never  had  that  decim 
authority  among  his  adherentt,  which  Lu- 
ther poflseased  among  the  German  Prot- 
estants, and  which  led  to  a  greater  unity 
among  them.  The  other  Swiaa  reformeif 
did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Zuia- 

flius  as  the  German  reformers  dkl  to 
lUther;  they  acted  more  independeotly, 
and  hence  not,  at  first,  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny, in  the  work  of  the  reformation.  Bm 
there  soon  arose  a  man  in  the  Swm 
church,  who  acquued  most  important  so- 
thoritv,  and  even  gained  over  many  Swia 
and  1*  rench  Protestants  to  the  opinioos  in 
which  he  differed  from  Zuinglius.  TUi 
man  was  John  Calvin  (q.  v.),  who,  flying 
from  France,  found  an  asylum  in  Genera, 
and  soon  acquired  the  greatest  influence. 
In  his  doctrine  concerning  the  LowA 
supper,  he.difiered  somewhat  from  Zuii- 
glius.   But  the  doctrines  of  elecdon  and 
predestination  he  made  the  diittinffuishiaf 
characteristics  of  his  system,  and  hie  opin- 
ions on  these  subjects  excited  opfnaAao, 
and  awakened  new  dissensions  in  thi 
Reformed  churches.  Before  bis  death,  the 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  Switzerland  wvre 
more  fully  settled,  and  Glarus,  Appenx4 
Biel,  the  Orisons,  and  Neuberg,  became 
attached  to  the  Reformed  party.  Thfc  paitr, 
however,  never  formed  a  proper  church 
with  a  uniform  creed.    In  1590,  Zuinglios 
had  made  known  his  own  creed  and  the 
creed  of  his  adherents  to  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  whe*^  the  Gennan  Protestana 
also  set  forth  their  profession  of  fiiith. 
But  this  was  not  die  universal  creed  of 
the  Reformed  party,  and  did  not  secure 
their  recognition  as  a  church  by  the  secu- 
lar authorities.   The  Swiss,  however,  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many against  the  CaUiolics,  sought  a  rec- 
onciliation witii  the  Lutherans ;  but  die 
Wittenberg  Concord,  so  called  (  see  SofTd' 
ment)f  failed  of  its  object.    Aften^ardd,  ia 
1540,  in  the  Consensits  7\gwrien$,  ibc 
controvei-sy  between  the  people  of  ZuriHi 
and  the  Calvinists  of  Greneva  was  com- 
posed ;  but  even  then,  there  msur  no  true 
union  of  doctrine.     At  length,  in  ih«  , 
peace  of  Westphalia,  in  lt>4d,  the  Swi*  i 
were  recognised  as  adherents  of  the  Au<^  I 
burg  confession  and  a  religious  party,  I 
they  did  not  adopt  the  Augsburg  conl*  I 
sion  imconditionally,  or  acknowledge  it  I 
as  their  symbolical  book.    At  length,  aft^  I 
tedious  contests,  John  Henry  Heideg^  i  [ 
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e  of  Zfirich,  in  1671,  drew  up  the 
!a  Consetma  Hdvettci^  in  twenty-six 
\,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
I  disputes  among  the  Reformed  the 
IS.  This  new  form  of  concord,  of- 
^5,  was  gradually  adopted  by  the 
led  Swiss  cantons,  but  by  several 
n  only  nominally,  and  a  perfect 
d  could  nerer  be  effected  in  Swit- 
L  Out  of  Switzerland,  tlie  Rcform- 
ty  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it, 
us  new  dissensions  were  kindled, 
midst  of  the  severest  contests,  tlie 
ition  had  spread  through  the  Neth- 
^  where  the  majority  of  the  Prot- 
party  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
;  but  the  Netherlandish  confession 
L  inclined  to  the  Swiss  creed,  and 
afterwards  greatly  altered.  Man- 
ince  of  Orange,  whom  the  Nether- 
srmed  the  preserver  of  their  civil 

^vas  an  advocate  of  the  latter. 
iowever,.a  violent  controversy  was 
t  here  among  its  adherents,  when 
rminius  attempted  to  soften  the 
Stic  doctrine  or  predestination,  and 
iGomarus,  his  colleague  in  Ley- 
ipecially  after  1604),  violently  op- 
iitn.  Lxcellent  men,  such  as  Hugo 
I  and  others,  agreed  with  Annintus ; 
ker  his  death,  Simon  Episcopius 
•)  defended  his  opinions.  But  the 
grew  more  and  more  violent;  for 
1  motives  became  interwoven  with 
I.  The  Anninians — now  called  Re- 
mU  (q.  v.),  from  their  Remonstrttn- 
^nfession,  transmitted,  in  1610,  to 
es  of  Holland — were  cruelly  perse- 
ly  the  Gomarists,  or  Contra-rcmon- 

and  the  religious  conferences  at 
gue  and  Delft  led  to  no  reconcilia- 
At  length,  in  1618,  the  celebrated 
>f  Don  was  convened,  and,  after 
ted  deliberations,  rejected  the  doc- 
»f  the  Remonstrants,  in  May,  1619, 
nfirmed  the  severe,  but  somewhat 
ed  doctrine  of  predestination.  But 
theologians  would  not  concur  un- 
onally  in  the  decrees  of  the  8yno<l ; 
tnonstrants  (q.  v.)  mainuiincd  their 

f\  88  a  distinct  party,  and  published, 
,  a  distinct  creed,  composed  by 
piu8.  In  France,  the  Reformed 
lee  HueumoU)  was  ex|)oscd  to  the 
C  attacKs;  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
16^  they  first  enjoyed  toleration, 
tbougli  they  submitted  to  the  doc- 
(f  Calvio,  they  had  no  firm  bond 
m  within  themselves.  The  Eng- 
orehy  which  is  reckoned  among  tlie 
led,  WB8  mstituted  in  so  peculiar  a 
w  imrolved  so  eariy  in  controver- 


sies among  its  members,  and  divided  into 
so  many  parties,  tliat  it  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a  church.  The  creed  of 
1551,  which  consisted  originally  of  forty- 
two  articles,  but  was  reduced  to  thirty- 
nine  articles,  in  1562,  by  the  eynod  of 
London,  and  was  neither  purely  Zuinglian 
nor  Calvinistic,  could  not  unite  the  con- 
tending parties.  (See  England,  Church  of.) 
Unsuccessful  attempts  have  often  been 
made  to  unite  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches.  In  the  Prussian  dominions,  and 
some  other  German  states,  however,  since 
1817,  the  long  projected  amalij^amation  of 
the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  into 
one  evangelical  Christian  church  has  been 
partly  effected,  and  attended  with  impor- 
tant results. 

Reformed,  Dutch.  The  general  svnod 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  is  the  oldest  body 
of  Presbyterians  in  America.  It  descend- 
ed immediately  from  the  church  of  Hol- 
land, and  its  doctrines  are  the  same  with 
those  of  that  church.  (See  Reformed 
Church,)  The  first  churcn  was  founded 
in  New  York,  about  1639.  The  doctrines 
of  this  sect  were  the  established  religion 
of  the  colony  of  the  New  Netheriands, 
until  it  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1664. 
Most  of  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  are  in 
New  York ;  the  remainder  are  chiefly  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  whole 
number  at  present  in  the  U.  States  is  about 
125,000.--i2e/brme<{  German  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
church  iu  Grermanv.  (See  Reformed 
Church.)  The  people  of  this  persuasion 
were  among  the  early  settlera  or  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  their  churches  were  fa$t 
formed  ;  but  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  the  states  south  and  west  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  present  number  iu 
the  U.  States  is  about  200,000. 

Refraction,  double.  Rays  of  light, 
in  traversing  tlie  greater  number  of  crys- 
tallized l)oaies,  nre  commonly  split  into 
two  pencils,  one  of  which,  called  the  or- 
dinary rapt  follows  the  common  laws  of 
refinction,  whilst  the  other,  called  the  ex- 
iraordinary  ray,  obeys  very  different 
laws.  This  phenomenon,  first  ol)served 
in  tlie  Iceland  spar,  or  cr^'stallized  lime- 
stone, is  called  double  rtfradion.  It  oc- 
cure  in  all  transparent  minerals,  whose 
primitive  fonns  are  not  referable  to  the 
cube  or  the  regular  octoliedron.  The  di- 
vision of  the  beam  is  greater  or  less  in 
different  substances,  and  according  as 
they  are  cut.  Double  refraction  is  found 
in  various  animal  and  vegetable  bodies; 
and  it  may  lie  communicated,  either  per- 
manently or  transiently,  to  substances  in 
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^'hich  it  does  not  naturally  reside.  In  all 
double  refracting  substances,  there  are  one 
or  more  lines,  or  planes,  along  which 
double  refraction  does  not  take  place. 
Those  substances  in  which  there  is  only 
one  such  plane  or  line,  are  called  crystals, 
or  bodies  with  one  axis,  or  one  plane  of 
axes  of  double  refraction ;  and  those  which 
have  two,  three,  four,  &c.,  such  lines  are 
called  crystals,  or  bodies  with  two,  tliree, 
four,  &c.  axes,  or  planes  of  axes,  of  double 
refraction.  When  the  doublv  refracting 
force  does  not  exist  in  any  of  these  axes, 
or  planes  of  axes,  the  axis  is  called  a  real  axis 
of  double  refraction  ;  but  when  the  disap- 
pearance of  double  refraction  arises  from 
the  existence  of  two  opposite  and  equal 
doubly  refracting  forces,  which  destroy  one 
another,  the  axis,  or  plane  of  axes,  are  ciedled 
a  resultant  axis,  or  plane  of  double  refrac- 
tion, or  an  axis  or  plane  of  compensation. 
If  tlie  ray,  which  suffers  the  extraordina- 
ry refraction,  is  refracted  towards  the  ax- 
is, or  plane  of  axes,  of  a  doubly  refracting 
body,  the  axis  is  called  a  positive  axis  oi 
dotille  refraction ;  and  if  it  is  refracted  from 
the  axis,  it  is  called  a  negative  axis  of 
double  refraction.   (See  Optics.) 

Refractor,  or  Refracting  Tele- 
scoFE.   (See  Telescope.) 

Refuge,  Cities  of,  among  the  He- 
brews; «ix  cities  belonginc^  to  the  Levites, 
in  which  a  person,  who  had  coiniuitted 
involuutury  murder,  might  take  refuge 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers,  until 
liis  case  was  mvestigated.  (Deut.  xxxv,  6.) 
If  the  murder  was  proved  to  have  been 
intentional,  the  culprit  was  given  up  to 
tlie  avenger  of  blood ;  if  otherwise,  the 
latter  could  not  injure  liim  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city,    (See  ^sylum.\ 

Refugees.  This  name  is  given  partic- 
ularly to  the  French  Protestants,  who  fled 
froin  their  native  country'  on  account  of 
the  jiersecutions  to  which  tliey  were  ex- 
j>08ed  after  the  repeal,  in  1685,  of  the 
.«»dict  of  Nantes,  under  which  the  reformed 
doctrines  had  enjoyed  toleration  from  the 
year  1598.  (See  Hus^utnots,  Mainlenon, 
iiiul  Louis  XIV,)  The  cruelties  which 
inquisitorial  zeal  had  produced  in  other 
countries,  were  n^newed  in  France,  against 
the  heretics,  as  they  were  called.  Drag- 
oons were  quartered  on  them,  and  were 
to  compel  them,  by  oppressions  of  every 
di^scription,  to  renounce  tlieir  faith;  and 
those  who  could  not  be  made  to  recant, 
either  died  under  the  sabre,  or  were 
obliged  to  pass  their  Uves  in  prison,  or  in 
banisliment  beyond  the  sea.  To  esca|)e 
this  state  of  misery,  many  fled  from  their 
jiative  loud.   But  the  government  did  all 


which  they  could  to  deprive  them  of  tUi 
means  of  escape.  The  frontiers  of  France 
were  occupied  by  troops,  and  every  Prot- 
estant, who  fell  into  their  handa,  m 
abused,  deprived  of  his  property,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  confiDcd  in  the  gallejfi 
with  the  most  abandoned  crinunals ;  chil- 
dren were  taken  from  their  parenta,  and 
educated,  in  monasteries,  in  the  Catholic 
faith.   Nevertheless,  800/)00  Protestootai 
at  least,  were  able  by  artifice,  and  in  aome 
cases  by  force,  to  escape  from  their  native 
country.    England,  beninark,  HoUand, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  in  the  latter  espe- 
cially Saxony,  Bradeuburp^,  and  Hen^ 
received  these  fugitives  with  hoapiiafiiy. 
Merchants  and  luanufactureis  went  le 
England  and  Holland,  whither  they  coold 
more  easily  convey  their  propert}',  and  at 
the  same  time  employ  it  more  profitablj. 
The  nobility,  soldiers,  artists,  litenti,  nw- 
chonics,  and  manufacturers,  went  to  the 
states  of  Bradenburg.    In  nuiny  of  tbeK 
countries,  tlie  governments  cave  to  tfae- 
emigrants  equal  privileges  with  their oliMr 
subjects,  and  received  lai^  additiooB  le 
their  resources  from  the  wealdi  and  akil 
which  a  fanatical  king  had  driven  fifoo 
his  own  kingdom.   In  the  Brandenbuif 
states,  where  these  refugees  obtained  the  < 
mo^  extensive  civil  privileges,  tbeyll^ 
came  the  founders  of  a  large  part  <h  iht 
manufactures,  which  at  the  present  tizDB 
constitute  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Tbqr 
exerted  a  still  more  im]>ortant  influeDCC 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  d 
the  countries  to  which  they  fled.  Coo- 
ciTuing  the  reception  of  the  fugitire 
French  Protestants,  in  the  electoral  saw 
of  Brandenburg,  see  the  Denkwiirdigbi- 
ten  of  Christian  William  von  Dobni  (5tb 
vol.,  475). 

Regalia  (jura  regalia) ;  in  general,  tlie 
privileges  connected  with  tlie  sovereign 
power.   They  are  either  such  as  uece*  / 
rily  originate  from  the  nature  of  goven- 
ineiit,  or  such  as  are  accidentally  attached 
to  the  sovereiffn.    Of  the  fomier  »it  a 
the  power  of  judicature;  of  the  bWi  ' 
such  rights  as  that  of  collecting 
which  belongs  to  the  king  of^Pnfisi. 
Some  rights  are  now  so  intimately  coo- 
ueclcd  with  the  public  ortlcr,  that  tliey  !»• 
long  to  the  former  class,  though  iDeny 
slates  have  existeil  without  tliein  (e-  ?■ 
the  privilege  of  coining  money,  which** 
exercised  by  certain  families  in  ancirt*  , 
Rome).    As  states  and  govemmiiils 
gradually  grown  up  from  rudeness  i*  ^ 
lawlessness,  it  may  easily  be  iniapow  ^ 
how  much  ignorance,  in  some  casess 
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leni,  have  influenced  the  idea 
Among  some  Gennan  tribes, 
i  metals  and  stones  were  con- 
belonging  exclusively  to  the 
and  even  now  a  citizen  has 
countries,  the  right  to  work 
lis  own  ground.  Some  tribes 
ir  princes  the  sole  privilege  of 
the  larger  animals,  except  ani- 
!y ;  some  sovereigns  declared 
ed  property,  as  waifi,  estrays, 
>rmed  land  on  the  seashore, 
.  These  regalia  are  also  called 
nprehendlng  what  relates  to 
gn's  power  and  dignity)  and 
It  relates  to  his  jiacal  or  pecu- 
litives). — Rigaliui  also  denotes, 
the  regal  insipnoy  the  sceptic 
Ofls,  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St. 
tafl^  four  several  swords,  the 
)rb  with  the  cross,  and  other 
d  at  the  coronation. — Regalia 
ch  denotes,  in  England,  mose 
privileges  which  cathedrals, 
)y  the  concessions  of  kings. — 
sometimes  also  used  for  the 
>f  a  church. 

2fT,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to 
her  beast  of  prey,  in  the  atti- 
ting  with  his  eyes  towards  his 

y  a  public  diversion  in  Venice, 
loats  run  races  on  the  canals 
ct  the  city.  Each  boat  con- 
srson  only,  and  the  boat  which 
\  the  goal,  receives  a  small  prize 
The  number  of  spectators 
•mamented  condoias,  make  the 
traction  of  this  festival. 
URG.  (See  Raiisbon.) 
Bi^gtntj  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
iler  of  a  state ;  in  a  more  limit- 
oe  who  exercises  the  highest 
riously  during  the  absence  or 
>f  the  lawful  sovereign.  The 
e  regency  is  created  by  law, 
or  by  last  will  and  testament, 
mentary  appointment,  a  ruler 
establish  a  regency  only  when 
'  a  third  person  to  the  regency, 
pon  law,  is  not  injured.  The 
B  in  respect  to  regencies  made 
mu  Amonff  tlie  regencies  of 
les,  that  of  Philip,  duke  of  Or- 
I,  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
nee  (from  1715  to  23),  was  de- 
its  consequences  for  France, 
I,  all  Europe.  Our  times  have 
•egencj  of  George,  prince  of 
MTBe  i  V ),  and  the  short  regen- 
B  lonner  empress  of  France, 
ii«y  and  that  of  the  queen  of 


Etraria  of  the  same  name ;  the  regency 
of  the  crown-prince  Frederic  of  Den- 
mark (1784— lb08),  when  he  ascended  the 
Danish  throne  under  the  name  of  Fred- 
eric VI.  ^q.  V.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  witbm  the  last  fifty  years,  three  re- 
gencies of  cro\iii  princes  have  taken  place 
in  Europe  on  account  of  the  mental  im- 
becility or  insanity  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  Portugal  and  Denmark.  Of  late, 
when  Belgium  separated  herself  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland 
rose  asainst  Russia,  persons  were  placed 
at  the  nead  of  afiairs  with  the  title  of  re- 
eent,  indicating  tliat  the  revolted  countries 
did  not  declare  themselves  against  mon- 
archy. 

Reooio.   (See  Modena.) 

Reggio,  Duke  of.   (See  (huHnot) 

Regime:vt  ;  a  body  of  troops,  either  in- 
fantry or  cavalry,  consisting  in  the  former 
C4ise  of  one  or  more  battalions  (q.  v.),  in 
the  latter,  of  several  squadrons.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  in 
the  various  services,  may  be  stated  at  about 
1800.  A  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel 
generally  commands  a  regiment  Artillery 
is  also  sometimes  divided  into  regiments 
in  time  of  peace  (e.  g.  in  France  and 
Prussiajk  Regiments  were  first  formed  in 
France  in  1558,  and  in  England  in  1660. 
By  the  act  of  congress  of  March  2, 1821, 
the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  U. 
States  is  composed  of  four  regiments  of 
artillery,  consisting  each  of  nine  compa- 
nies, and  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  con- 
sisting each  of  ten  companies ;  each  com- 
pany consisting  of  forty-two  privates. 

REOTOMOifTANUs,  whoso  real  name  was 
John  Mtiller,  and  who,  acconliiig  to  the 
custom  of  his  time,  assumed  that  of  Re- 
giomontanus,  in  allusion  to  the  place  of 
his  birth,  Konigsberg  (King^s  mountain), 
in  Franconia,  was  bom  in  1496.  He  ex- 
hibited great  precocity  of  talent,  and, 
having  received  a  classical  education  at 
Leipsic,  placed  himself  under  Pur- 
bachius  (Peurbach),  the  professor  of 
mathemaucs  at  Vienna.  Under  so  able 
an  instructer,  he  made  the  greatest  profi- 
ciency, and  became  one  of  the  first  as- 
tronomers as  well  as  mechanics  of  that 
age.  Regiomontaniis,  together  with  Pur- 
bachius,  accompanied  cardinal  Bessarion 
to  Rome  in  1461,  where  Beza  ^ve  him 
further  instructions  in  Greek  literature, 
which  eualiled  him  to  complete  a  new 
abridgment  in  Latin  of  tlie  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy  (Venice,  1496),  and  to  correct 
many  errors  in  the  former  translation, 
made  by  George  of  Trebizond.  In  1471, 
he  buih  an  oljKcr>'atory  at  Nuremberg,  and 
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established  a  press ;  but,  after  a  stay  of  lit- 
tle more  than  three  years,  returned  to 
Rome,  on  the  invitation  ot*  Sixtus  IV,  who 
employed  him  in  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  and  rewarded  his  services  by 
raising  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Ratisboiu 
He  died  in  1476,  according  to  some,  of  the 
plague,  according  to  others,  by  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  son  of  George  of  Tre- 
bizond,  out  of  revenge  for  his  having  ex- 
posed the  errors  of  his  father.  Regio- 
montanus  was  the  first  in  Germany  to 
apply  himself  to  the  culuvation  of  the  neg- 
lected science  of  algebra.  He  made  ffreat 
improvements  in  trigonometry,  into  which 
he.  introduced  the  use  of  tangents.  His 
refutation  of  a  supposed  discovery  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  his  numer- 
ous writings  on  various  subjects  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  display  extensive  learning 
and  great  acuteness.  His  astronomicm 
observations  from  1475  to  1506  (under  the 
tide  Ephemerides)  are  very  accurate.  Of 
his  works,  the  most  valuable  are  his  Co- 
lendarium;  Dt  Reformatione  CaUndarii; 
jCabula  magna  primi  MohOia ;  Dt  ComcUt 
Maftdtudint  Longiludintque ;  Dt  Trian- 
gul%8.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Gas- 
sendi  {Optra,  vol.  v). 

Regius  Professors.  Henry  VIII 
founded  five  lectures  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, viz.  divinity,  Hebrew,  Greek,  law 
and  piiysic,  tlie  readers  of  which  lectures 
are  in  tiic  universities'  statutes  called  regit 
proftssorcs. 

Reonard,  John  Francis ;  a  comic  poet, 
born  at  Paiis,  Feb.  8,  1G55.  Having  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  being  set 
free  from  restraint  by  ihc  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  went  to  Italy  in  1676  or  1677. 
He  was  fond  of  play,  and,  being  very 
fortunate,  was  returning  home  with  a 
considerable  addition  of  property,  wlien 
he  was  captured  by  an  Aigerine  corsair, 
and,  being  sold  for  a  slave,  was  carried 
to  Constantinople.  His  sV\\\  in  the  art  of 
cookery  rendei-cd  him  a  favorite  with  his 
master ;  but  at  length  he  was  ransomed, 
and  returned  home.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  there  long ;  for  in  April,  1681, 
he  set  off,  in  company  with  others,  on  a 
journey  to  I^pland,  and  after  going  as  far 
nortli  as  Torneo,  lie  returned  through 
Sweden,  Poland  and  Germany.  Regnard 
then  retired  to  an  estate  near  Dourdan, 
eleven  leairues  from  Paris,  where  he  died, 
in  Soptemher,  1709.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  northern  tour,  a  number  of 
dramatic  pircos  (the  best  of  which 
arc  the  JoiMJitr,  lAgaiairt  Universel, 
Dutirait,  and  Rttour  Imprhm\  poems, 
and  other  works,  which  have  been  oflen 


published,  in  six  vols.,  8vo.,  and  four  vok, 
12mo. 

Regnier,  Mathurin,  bom  at  Cbaitra 
in  1573,  died  at  Rouen  in  1613,  etfly 
showed  an  irresistible  inclination  to  satire. 
His  poetical  talents  gained  him  poweifiil 
fiiends,  and  the  cardinal  Francois  dt 
Joyeuse  took  him  to  Rome,  whither  bt 
also  afterwards  accompanied  the  French 
ambassador  Philippe  de  B^thunc.  Somt 
valuable  benefices,  which  were  conferred 
upon  him,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of 
ease  and  pleasure.  His  works  consist  of 
satires,  epiedes,  elegies,  odes,  epigram^ 
&c;  but  his  satunes,  sixteen  in  number, 
are  the  principal  basis  of  his  reputatioD. 
Persius  and  Juvenal  are  his  modem,  which 
he  surpasses  in  the  licentiousness  of  hii 
nicturea  His. coloring  is  vigorous,  but 
his  style  is  incorrect,  and  his  jests  are  often 
low  and  indecent ;  yet  he  is  not  destitute 
of  tnie  poetical  turns,  delicate  wit  and  t 
pleaang  humor. 

Regnier  Desmarais,  Francis 
phin,  bom  in  Paris  in  1632,  died  in  1713. 
While  yet  at  college,  he  translated  the 
Bairachamymnachiay  and  after  travelling  ia 
the  train  of  several  men  of  distinction,  be 
became  secretary  of  legation  to  the  duke 
de  Cr^qui,  French  ambassador  at  Rome. 
Such  was  his  knowledge  of  Italian,  thet 
an  ode  written  by  him  in  that  language 
was  believed  to  be  by  Petrarch,  and  the 
academy  della  Crusca  chose  him  a  mem- 
ber of  tiieir  body.  He  was  equally  well 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish.  In  1670, 
he  was  athnitted  into  tlic  French  acad- 
emy, of  which,  in  1684,  he  liocame  jwr- 
petual  secretary.  His  labors  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  DictioHiiairt  de  P^^cadimie, 
were  of  the  gR'atest  value,  and  he  wa* 
the  author  of  the  grammar  which  appear- 
ed under  tlie  nanie  of  the  academy  in 
1676.  In  his  80th  year,  he  collected'  bis 
poems  under  the  title  of  Poesies  Fran- 
caisesy  Latims,  Jtaliennes,  ct  EspagnoUs. 
His  historical  works  are  of  less  value. 

Regular  denotes  any  thing  that  i$ 
agreeable  to  tlie  rules  of  art ;  thus  we  «t 
a  regular  building,  verb,  &c  A  regular 
figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  whose  sides, 
and  consequently  angles,  are  equal.  All 
regular  figures  niav  be  inscribed  in  a  cir- 
cle. 

Kegolator  of  a  Watch  ;  the  sniall 
spring  belonging  to  the  balance,  serving :o 
adjust  its  motions,  and  make  it  go 
or  slower. 

Regulus,  Marcus  Attilius,  a  Romta 
general,  celebrated  for  his  patriotism  and 
devotion  in  the  service  of  his  counirt, 
was  made  consul  a  second  tima  about  256 
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and  with  his  colleague,  Manlius 
ao,  commanded  in  the  first  war  against 
tbage.  Notwithstanding  the  little  ex- 
tence  which  the  Romans  then  had  in 
al  warfare,  the  consuls  defeated  a  su- 
or  Cartha^ion  fleet,  and  efiected  a 
Img  in  Afiica.  Here  Resulus  followed 
his  victories  so  successuilly,  that  in  a 
rt  time  he  presented  himself  before 
capital  of  the  enemy.  Carthage,  de- 
'ed  of  its  fleet,  and  not  accustomed  to 
itary  operations  by  land,  sued  for  peace, 
pdus,  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  politi- 
I,  persisted,  with  the  Roman  haughti- 
ly m  his  demand  of  unconditional  sub- 
rioD.  The  Carthaginians  preferred  to 
rather  than  to  accept  such  terms,  and 
liiB  hmcture  were  joined  by  a  small 
y  of  Spartan  volunteers  under  Xan- 
>pu8.  The  Grecian  general  gave  battle 
leguUis  under  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
ere  diirty  thousand  Romans  Mif  and 

Slus  was  made  prisoner.  Carthage 
now  hope  to  obtain  a  peace  uoon 
»r  terma  An  embassy  was,  therefore, 
t  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Reffulus, 

0  was  obliged  to  bind  himself  oy  an 

1  to  return  to  Carthage,  if  Rome  should 
He  the  terms  propcKsed.  Regulus, 
rever,  considered  it  his  duty,  in  oppo- 
ID  to  tlie  wislics  of  the  Carthaginians, 
advise  the  continuance  of  the  war; 
!  neither  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his 
b  and  children,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the 
Ite  and  people,  who  were  ready  to 
9  the  liberty  and  life  of  such  a  ciuzcn 
my  sacrifice,  could  bend  him  from  his 
pose.  The  prosecution  of  the  war 
^  therefore,  decided  upon,  and  the 
tbajpnian  ambassadors  returned  home 
nisned  and  irritated,  and  with  them 
^uSyin  obedience  to  his  oath.  The 
el  revenge  which  the  Carthaginians 

mid  to  have  token  on  Regulus,  is 
ibted  by  many  modem  inquirers,  and 

silence  of  Polybius  and  Diodorus 
uhis  upon  this  subject,  is  certainly  re- 
rkabl#;  however  this  may  be,  his  firm- 
i  in  refumng  to  purchase  his  life  by  the 
i^fice  of  the  public  good,  is  worthy  of 
siration. 

txeuLUS,  in  chemistry,  denotes  a  metal 
ts  nooet  extensive  sense — a  metal  in  its 
per  metallic  state.  The  term  is  now 
e  used.  The  old  chemists  chiefly  em- 
fed  it  as  a  distinctive  appellation,  when 
letal  and  one  of  its  ores  happened  to 
called  by  the  same  name. 
Ieichardt,  John  Frederic;  a  musi- 
composer,  and  author,  who  was  a 
responding  member  of  the  French  in- 
ute.  He  was  bom  at  Kdnigsbei^,  in 
rou  X.  47 


1751 ;  studied  in  the  university  of  K6nigB- 
berg,  under  Kant ;  travelled  much ;  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1775,  master  of  the  chapel  for 
tlie  Italian  opera  in  Berlin;  did  a  great 
deal  for  music  under  the  reign  of  Fred- 
eric William  II ;  was  appointed,  in  1807, 
by  the  king  of  Westphalia,  director  of  the 
French  and  German  theatre ;  and  died  m 
1814.  His  compositions  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  among  which  are  the  Tamerlane  of 
Morel  and  the  Ponthea  of  Berquin.  Some 
of  his  lighter  productions  are  veiy  fine. 
His  literoiy  productions  are.  Familiar  Let- 
ters, written  during  a  Journey  in  France 
in  1792  p  vols.,  8vo.) ;  New  Familiar  Let- 
ters durinff  a  Journey  in  France  in  1803 
and  1804  (3  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Familiar  Letters 
on  Vienna,  &c. ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
the  French  People  under  his  Consulate, 
&:c.  In  1804  and  1805,  he  was  conductor 
of  the  Musical  Gozette  of  Berlin,  Reich- 
ardt  was  not  a  great  musical  genius,  but 
had  formed  himself  by.  study  and  an  ex- 
cellent taste. 

Reichcnbach,  George  of,  a  distinguish- 
ed mechanical  artist,  was  bom,  August  24, 
1772,  at  Manheim,  and  died  at  Munich, 
May  21,  1^26.  In  the  establishments  fbr 
the  manufacture  of  optical  insUruments, 
which  he  founded  at  Munich  and  Bene- 
dictbeum  (q.  vX  in  1805^  in  conjunction 
with  Utzschneiaer  and  Fraunhofer,  all  the 
instmments  necessary  for  astronomical 
and  geodetieal  operations  were  mads 
in  great  perfection.  The  great  meridian 
circles  of  three  feet  diameter,  the  twelve 
inch  repeating  circles,  theodolites,  &C., 
which  proceeded  firom  tliese  manufacto* 
ries,  are  unsurpassed  in  simplicity  and 
convenience  of^  construction,  in  the  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  their  divisions,  and 
in  their  whole  arrangement  The  tele- 
scopes from  tlie  optical  manufiictor^  of 
Fraunhofer  at  Benedictbeum,  are  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  of  their  flint 
glass,  and,  in  fact,  their  whole  constmc-^ 
tion.  (See  Tklescopts,)  The  great  equa- 
torial instmment  of  Reichenbach  and  the 
heliometers  of  Fraunhofer  have  satisfied 
the  highest  expectations  of  astronomers, 
Reichenbach  constmctcd  a  peculiar  in- 
strument for  baron  Zacb,  in  1812,  which 
moy  be  called  a  portable  observotory,  as  it 
unites  in  itself  the  two  principal  instm- 
ments of  an  obscn^atory — a  perfect  me- 
ridian teIescoi)e  joined  to  a  repeating  cir- 
cle, together  wiui  a  repeating  theodolite 
for  tlie  measurement  of  azimuths.  He 
likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
genious constmctions  at  the  Bavarian  solt- 
woiics  (see  Berchlesgaden,  and  ReichtnhqU\ 
and  by  his  invention  of  uron  bridges,  ac- 
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cording  to  a  new  method,  to  which  he  de- 
voted a  particular  treatise. 

Reichenbach,  Congress  and  Conven- 
tion OF.   (See  Cangrtss,) 

Reichenbero,  the  lar^st  provincial 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cut;le  of  Buntz- 
lau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jeschkenber^,  on 
the  river  Neisse,  has  14,000  inhabitants 
and  much  manufacturing  industry.  The 
environs  afford  precious  stones.  There 
are  about  900  master  weavers  of  woollen 
cloth,  producing  annually  100,000  pieces 
(of  thirty-six  ells  each) ;  numerous  dyers, 
spinners,  &c.  There  are  also  400  master 
Imen-weavers,  and  300  master  workmen 
engaged  in  making  stockings.  About  38 
populous  villages  around  Reichenberg  are 
supported  by  iL  The  Bohemians  are  nat- 
urally great  musicians,  and  the  traveller  is 
surprised  by  excellent  musical  choirs  in 
many  of  the  manufactories  in  this  place. 

Reichenhall,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Jsar,  with  2400  inhabitants, 
on  the  Sala,  is,  in  some  measure,  the  cen- 
tra] point  of  the  four  gigantic  9<^varian 
salt-works.  The  most  ancient  documents 
respecting  the  salt-works  of  Reichenhall 
reach  back  to  the  eighth  century;  but 
the  wood  in  the  imme£ate  vicinity  having 
been  so  far  exhausted,  that  the  brine 
could  no  longer  be  boiled  on  the  spot, 
a  brine-conductor  was  constructed  as  early 
as  1618,  by  a  Mr.  Reifenstuhl,  to  Traun- 
stein,  a  distance  of  several  leagues,  by 
which  it  is  carried  over  a  peri)endiciilur 
height  of  828  feet  A  similar  conductor 
of  brine  was  executed  in  1809,  in  20 
mouths,  by  Von  Reichenbach  (q.  v.),  to 
Rosenheim,  on  the  Inn,  a  much  greater 
distance,  in  spite  of  numberless  obstacles. 
Mr.  Reichenbach  eflTocted,  in  1817,  a  con- 
nexion of  the  salt-works  at  Reichenhall, 
Traunstein  and  Rosenheim,  with  the  salt- 
works at  Berchtesj^aden.  ((\.  v.)  Though 
the  Ferdinandsberg,  near  Ikrciitesgadeu, 
is  situated  IGO  feet  liij^lier  than  Reich- 
enhall, yet,  on  account  of  the  intervening 
mountains,  the  brine  is  raised  by  two  ma- 
chines 1579  Rhenish  feet,  and  descends 
again  1740  feet  to  Reichenhall.  For  this, 
a  structure  of  pi|)es,  partly  covered,  parily 
open,  102,000  Rhenish  feet  in  length,  part 
of  wood,  part  of  iron,  was  necessary. 
One  of  the  machines,  constructed,  accord- 
ing to  a  new  jirinciple,  by  Reichenbach, 
raises  the  satunited  brine  1218  Rhenish 
feet  peq)endicularly. 

Reichstadt,  Duke  of.  Reichstadt  is  a 
lordship  in  Bohemia.  The  chief  town 
of  the  same  name  contains  a  beautiful 
castle  and  1900  iidmbitants ;  about  fifty 
miles  north-east  of  Prague.   The  empe- 


ror Francis  I  bestowed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Reichstadt  on  his  grandson  Napokon 
Francis  Joseph  Charles  (bom  March  20, 
1811  i  son  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louin, 
daughter  to  Francis  I,  now  duchess  of 
Parma.  The  letters  patent  (of  Jul^  22, 
1818)  grant  the  yoimg  prince  the  dignitj 
of  serene  highness,  with  a  rank  next  afUr 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  porticubr 
coat  of  arms.  The  revenue  of  the  k)rd- 
ship,  consisting  of  tlie  fourteen  Tuacao 
estates,  is  about  400,000  guilders,  or  about 
$160,000.  When  Lucca  passes  into  tbe 
possession  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
this  lordship  will  M\  to  the  duke.  (See 
Parma,)  The  duke  of  Reichstadt  resides,  at 

E resent,  at  Vienna.  Even  previously  to  his 
irth,he  was  designated  as  king  of  Rome; 
and  a  few  days  afler  his  baptism  he  n- 
ceived  the  homage  of  the  different  au- 
thorities, whom  the  countess. of  Moatn- 
quiou,  as  governess  of  France,  answered 
in  his  name.  After  tbe  fall  of  Napoleoo, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  mud- 
father,  who,  at  first,  destined  him  for  tbe 
church,  but  afterwards  gave  him  a  militaiy 
education.  He  had  excellent  teachers,  as, 
for  instance,  Von  Hammer.  In  Austrian 
and  other  German  ofi&cial  papers,  his  name 
is  given  as  Francis  Joseph  Charles  only; 
so  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  seems  to 
have  been  dropped. 

Reid,  Thomas,  an  eminent  metaphya- 
cian,  was  bom  in  1710,  at  Strachen,  in 
Kincardnieshire,  where  his  father  htb 
mhiister,  and  educated  at  Marischal  col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  In  1737,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  with 
the  living  of  New  Machar,  in  tlie  same 
county,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  lime 
was  s))€nt  in  the  most  intense  study.  In 
1752,  he  was  elected  professor  of  nwnl 
philosophy  at  King's  college,  Abeniwn, 
and,  in  17(53,  accepted  the  same  office  at 
Glasgow.  In  17G4,hc  published  his  cele- 
brated Inquiry  into  the  Human  Miud  oo 
the  Principle  of  Common  Sense,  which 
was  succeeded,  in  178(3,  by  his  Essays  oo 
the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  aud,  io 
1788,  by  his  Essay  on  the  Active  Powett. 
These,  with  an  Analysis  of  Aristc:le':i 
Logic  and  an  Essav  on  Quantity,  foraitbe 
whole  of  his  publications.  He  died  io 
October,  179C,  in  his  eighty-sixth  yetf. 
with  a  high  character  for  benevolence  and 
integrity,  as  well  as  for  talents.— See  the 
article  Philosophy,  Jnlellectualy  and  his  lih? 
by  Dugald  Stewart.  A  French  transla- 
tion of  his  works  by  Joufl'roy,  \%itli  an 
Introductory  Essay,  and  the  Notes  ol* 
Royer  Collard,  has  recently  ap{>eared  al 
Paris  (1828  scq.). 
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*hn  Chrisdan,  professor  in  the 
of  Berlin,  was  bom  Feb.  20, 
St  Friesland.  In  1783,  he  was 
It  Halle.  After  having  practised 
JT  some  time,  he  was  appoint- 
)r  of  therapeutics,  in  1787,  in 
!  taught  and  practised  there  for 
rs,  until  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
le  French  ruined  this  ancient 
In  1810,  he  was  appointed 
I  the  newly  created  university 
In  1813,  he  was  appointed  one 
test  medical  olKcers  in  the  mili- 
ment ;  but  before  the  time  for 
I  his  new  avocation,  the  typhus 
ied  hhn  off,  NoV.  1814. 
many  excellent  qualities.  He 
darly  distinguished  for  his  skill 
maladies,  and  has  acquired  a 
tutation  by  his  investigations 
ructure  of  the  brain,  and  his 
ological  views.  His  work  On 
oms  and  Cure  of  Fever  will 
e  him. 

:r.  fSee  Deer,) 
K.  (See  RenartL) 
ID,  Francis  Volkmar,  a  cele- 
testant  preacher,  bom  in  1753, 
ive  of  the  duchy  of  Sulzbach, 
y.  He  was  instmcted  by  his 
)  was  a  clergyman)  till  he  was 
sen  he  was  admitted  into  the 
1  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  re- 
9  yeara ;  and,  in  1773,  he  was 
*  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
of  sacred  eloquence  especially 
is  attention  ;  and  his  reputation 
im,  in  1782,  the  chair  of  theol- 
ch,  in  1784,  was  added  the  of- 
iacher  at  the  university  church 
>r  of  the  consistory.  Iii  1792, 
iled  to  Dresden  to  become  first 
>  the  court  of  Saxony,  ecclesi- 
usellor,  and  member  of  the  su- 
sistoiy.  After  filling  these  sta- 
ligb  reputation  for  alxiut  twenty 
SepL  6, 1812.  His  princf. 
ire,  A  System  of  Christian  Mo- 
Essay  on  the  Plan  formed  by 
5r  of  Christianity  for  the  Hap- 
tbe  Human  Race;  Sermons; 

F.  V.  Reinhanl  on  hi^  Ser- 
<m  bis  Education  as  a  Preach- 
es on  Dogmatic  Theology. 
;d,  Cbar^  Leonard,  bom  in 
et  96,  1758,  was  pmfessor  of 
,  first  in  Jena  (from  1787),  then 
»m  1794),  where  he  died,  April 
His  Catholic  parents  destined 
;  church,  and  sent  him  to  study 
Jesuits  in  Vienna.   When  the 

abolbhed  in  1774,  he  entered 


the  college  of  th6  regulated  priests  of  St. 
Paul  (generally  called  BtarnatnUs),  where 
he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years^ 
professor  of  philosophy.  During  the  reign 
of  Joseph  11,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
many  pnilosophical  treatises  in  periodical 
works.  But  his  vigorous  and  inquiring 
mind  could  not  fail  to  discover  the  weak- 
ness of  many  Catholic  dogmas.  He  left 
Austria  in  1787,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Jena,  having  written  a 
celebrated  Vindication  of  the  Reformation 
against  two  chapters  in  Schmidt's  History 
of  the  Germans.  Jena  owed  to  him 
much  of  its  reputation.  We  cannot  enu- 
merate his  many  works ;  but  they  are  all 
remarkable  as  the  productions  of  a  mind 
which  freed  itself  by  its  own  efforts  from 
the  prejudices  of  education.  In  his  phi- 
losophy, he  followed  Kant,  Fichte,  Bar- 
dili  and  Jacobi.  Professor  Emest  Rein- 
hold,  his  son,  published,  in  1825,  in  Jena, 
his  life,  with  a  number  of  letters  address- 
ed to  him  by  Kant,  Fichte,  and  many 
celebrated  philosophers. 

Reinsurance,  in  commerce,  a  contract 
by  which  the  first  insurer  relieves  himself 
from  the  risks  he  had  undertaken,  and 
devolves  them  upon  other  underwriters^ 
called  reinsurers. 
Reis  Effendi.  (See  EffendL) 
Reiske,  John  James,  a  disdnguished 
German  philolc^ist,  was  bom  at  Zdriing, 
in  Saxony,  in  1716.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
tanner,  wbo^m  able  to  do  but  little  fi>r 
his  education.  After  studying,  firom  1728 
to  1732,  in  the  orphans*  school  at  Halle,  he 
went,  in  1733,  to  the  university  of  Leipnc. 
Rendered  gloomy  and  melancholy  by  his 
monastic  education  at  Halle,  he  did  not  at- 
tend any  lectures  at  Leipeic,  but  studied 
by  himself,  without  method.  He  hero 
studied  the  Arabic  language,  devoting  to 
tliat  object  all  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand; and,  in  1738,  though  entuely  des- 
titute, undertook  a  journey  to  Leyden,  then 
the  seat  of  Araliic  literature.  In  Ham- 
burg, he  found  two  patrons  (Wolf,  a  cler- 
gyman, and  professor  Reimarus),  who  ena- 
bled him  to  accomplish  his  wishes.  In 
Leyden,  Schultens  gave  him  access  to  the 
library,  of  which  he  made  diligent  use. 
D*Orville  and  Burmann,  who  employed 
him  in  makii^g  translations  and  correcting 
the  press,  became  his  patrons.  Reiske 
pursued  his  philological  studies  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tended to  theoretical  medicine,  and  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  doctor,  free  of  expense, 
fit)m  the  medical  ftu;ulty.  He  had  gained 
much  reputation  in  lievden  ibr  learning 
and  industry ;  but  he  refused  offers  which 
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were  made  him,  in  the  hope  (which  was 
never,  however,  fulfilled)  of  better.  He 
mieht  have  succeeded  in  Holland,  if  he 
had  not  made  enemies  by  his  self-will  and 
love  of  independence.  He  returned  to 
Leipeic  in  17^  but  was  tliere,  also,  una- 
ble to  procure  any  place,  except  that,  in 
1748,  by  the  fiivor  of  the  elector,  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  professor  of  Arabic,  and 
was  obliged  to  gam  his  subsistence  by  pri- 
vate instruction,  writing  of  books,  correct- 
ing the  press,  translating,  and  by  contribu- 
tions to  critical  journals.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  always  pressed  for  want  of  money,  as 
he  spent  almost  all  which  he  acquired  in 
purcnasing  books,  especially  in  Greek  and 
Arabic  literature,  and  turned  his  works  to 
little  account.  In  1756,  by  the  explana- 
tion of  an  Arabic  inscription,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  count  of  Wackerbarth, 
who  procured  him,  in  1758,  the  rectorship 
in  St  Nicholas's  school  at  Leipsic ;  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  discharged  with  fidelity 
for  sixteen  years,  not\dthstanding  his  nu- 
merous literary  labors.  In  1768,  he  mar- 
ried Ernestine  Christina  Muller,  a  lady 
of  uncommon  talents  and  learning,  who 
assisted  him  in  his  labors,  and  was  his 
faithful  companion  till  his  death  in  1774. 
Greek  literature  is  indebted  to  Reiske  for 
excellent  editions  of  Theocritus  (Vienna 
and  Leipsic,  1765,  2  vols.,  4to.),  of  the 
Greek  orators  (Leipsic,  1770—75, 12  vols.), 
ef  Plutarch  (Leipsic,  1774—79, 12  vols.), 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicamossus  (Leipsic, 
1774 — ^77,  6  vols.],  and  of  Maxinius  Tyri- 
us  (Leipsic,  1774,  2  vols.).  Uncommon 
erudition  and  critical  acuteness  are  dis- 
played in  his  Jlnimadversiones  in  Grttcos 
Auctores  (Leipsic,  1759 — 66,  6  vols.),  con- 
taining emendations  of  a  great  number  of 
passages  of  the  Greek  classics.  His  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  chiefly  Arabic,  which 
he  had  hiniself  transcribed  or  purchased, 
was  bought,  afler  his  death,  by  Snhm  of 
Copenliagen.  His  Life,  written  by  him- 
self, with  impartiality  and  frankness,  was 
continued  to  his  deatli  by  his  wife,  and 
published,  at  Leipeic,  in  1783.  The  ex- 
cellent Vita  Reiskii  by  Moms  (Leipsic, 
1777)  should  be  comjMired  witli  it. 

Reka  ;  Russian  for  river,  as  Tchemaia- 
reka  (Black  river). 

Relation  (Italian  relazione)  was  the 
name  given  to  the  full  and  minute  account 
which  a  Venetian  ambassador  was  obliged 
to  render,  on  his  retuni,  to  the  council  of 
the  Pregndi,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
country-  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  its  for- 
eign and  domestic  relations,  the  character 
of  the  prince,  chief  officers  and  people. 
These,  together  with  the  reiwrts  vrhich 


the  ambassadors  were  obliged  to  make 
every  week,  were  preservwi  in  the  ar- 
chives. As  eariy  as  1268,  the  senate  pass- 
ed a  law  obliging  the  ambassadors  to 
write  down  every  thing  remarkable  which 
fell  under  their  observation.  In  1465,  the 
word  relazione  came  into  use.  The  last 
of  these  rekaiom  mention  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution.  They  were 
often  copied  by  (uder  of  patrons  of  sci- 
ence, so  tfiat  many  are  found  in  the  li- 
braries at  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin ;  some  are 
in  Gotha,  and  several  in  smaller  libraries 
of  Italy.  In  the  beginning  of  1831,  t 
number  of  them  were  sold  araonff  the 
manuscripts  of  the  late  lord  GuiloUfori 
The  circumstance  that  Venice  stood,  ia 
early  times,  in  very  unportant  relations  to 
all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  paitic- 
ularly  to  Spam  and  the  sultan,  when  the 
Porte  was  at  the  apex  of  its  power,  ren- 
ders the  rektzioni  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  interesting  sources  of  mod- 
em history. 

Relegatio  (exile)  ;  a  punislmient  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  particulariy  under 
the  emperors.  The  name  has  been  re- 
tained m  the  government  of  German  uni- 
versities.  (See  Consilium  »^h€undL) 

Relics;  the  remains  or  supposed  remains 
of  holy  persons,  saints  (q.  v.),  or  martyrs,  or 
some  objects  belonging  to  them,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  mem.  These  relic* 
were  multiplied  particularly  ofier  the  cru- 
sades. Thus  in  some  places  are  shown 
the  shroud  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
was  laid,  pieces  of  the  cross,  of  objects 
surrounding  the  sepulchre,  and  relics  of 
Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  holy  men  of  tlie 
early  Christian  church.  At  first,  these  ob- 
jects were  only  held  in  high  esteem ;  but 
eventually  sui)erstition  ascribed  to  siioh 
relics  miraculous  powers,  and  a  sy  stem  of 
fraud  was  countenanced  by  the  Roimn 
clergy  for  their  profit :  honors,  little  sluirt 
of  divine,  were  paid  to  these  objects,  arwl 
more  virtue  was  attributed  to  a  splinter  of 
the  cross  tlian  to  the  word  of  the  Sa- 
vior. 

Relief.    (See  Relievo.) 

Relief,  in  law ;  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
which  the  tenant,  holding  by  military 
vice,  and  being  at  full  age  at  the  death  ot 
his  ancestor,  paid  to  tlie  feudal  lonl  at 
his  entrance  on  tlie  possession  of  tli? 
estate. 

Relievo  {Italian},  or  Relief  ;  sculp- 
tured work,  raised  above  a  surface 
which  it  is  connected.  It  has  several  gra- 
dations (basso^  mezzoj  and  alio-rdievi). 
Originally,  with  the  Greeks,  it  was  ven 
fiat,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  hon  on  tk 
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(yceme,  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
d  relief.  Phidias  brought  it  to 
n ;  and  the  cornices  and  metopes 
uthenon,  and  the  temple  of  Apol- 
Bse,  near  Pbigalia,  in  Arcadia,  pre- 
Y  a  fortunate  accident,  are  yet  un- 
models  of  rditvo.  In  the  sculp- 
he  later  Romans,  who  strove  to 
^  technical  execution  what  was 
m  spirit,  the  high  relief  (altisnmo 
VB8  adopted,  in  which  the  figures 
raised  as  to  stand  almost  entirely 
I  the  ground,  which  was  covered 
er  figures,  in  low  relief.  Proba- 
ks  in  precious  stones  of  several 
ameoe  m  pietre  dure,  occasioned 
empts,  of  which  the  collection  of 
at  Dresden  contains  remarkable 
3S.  It  was  the  intention  of  Al- 
1  his  followers  to  carry  relief  still 
They  even  attempted  perspec- 
lesentations,  including  landscapes, 
mception  of  the  true  limits  of 
3  and  glyptics,  in  relation  to 
was  the  cause  of  these  aberra- 
n  a  just  taste,  which  have  main- 
lemselves  in  medals.  Thorwald- 
.)  has  restored  to  the  relief  its  true 
pie  character,  whilst  Canova's 
rive  too  much  to  imitate  painting, 
kind  of  relief  has  been  emplov- 
e,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be 
ded.  On  medals,  particularly, 
38  have  been  represented  on  an  ele- 
rfiice,  as  if  cut  in  an  onyx  of  two 
For  all  these  kinds  of  work,  the 
lad  the  general  name  ivayXvipa ;  al- 
i»ayX»^,  because  they  were  fre- 
painted.  As  yet,  no  Greek  reliefs 
'  have  been  found,  such  as  were 
Elgypt— «lightly  raised  sculpture, 
ressed  suiface,  often  filled  >vitli 
In  hard  stones,  these  can  be 
only  with  the  b^  steeL 
fiorr.  This  word,  defined  in  so 
ays,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  re- 
lacred  oath,  or  obligation),  but  that 
agnifies,  is  as  old  as  man  and  his 
to  God,  whom  it  presupposes, 
tot  only  placed  in  a  certain  rela- 
ards  the  Deity,  but  is  naturally  led 
lea  of  his  existence,  the  compre- 
in  some  degree,  of  his  nature, 
study  of  his  own  relations  towards 
"his  disposition  and  capacity,  rude 
manifestations  may  be,  makes 
ibgious  being.  Religion,  therefore, 
dest  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be 
ment  and  knowledge  of  our  rela- 
ted, and  of  the  great  variety  of 
ences  flovnng  therefrom.  Reli- 
lao  used  in  English  for  jne^y,  or  the 


disposition  to  do  what  the  individual  be- 
lieves to  be  the  will  of  God.  The  reli- 
gious dimx)6ition,and  the  degree  of  religious 
KDowledge,  show  themselves  m  various 
ways;  and  the  communication  of  this 
knowledge,  as  it  relates  tosupernatural  sub- 
jects, must  be  often  effected  in  a  symboli- 
cal way ;  and  the  forms  in  which  the  reli- 
gious feeling  expresses  itself  (forms  of  wor- 
ship), must  be  of  a  symbolical  character. 
The  variety  in  the  modes  in  which  the  re- 
ligious feeling  manifests  itself  in  different 
nations,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  positive 
religion.  A  positive  religion  is  reli^on 
modified  by  the  peculiar  developement  of 
the  reli^ous  disposition,  by  peculiar  views 
respectmg  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and 
of  his  destiny,  as  well  as  by  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  symbols  of  worship.  In  this 
sense  we  speak  of  a  Mohammedan,  pagan. 
Christian,  Jevrish  religion.  A  particular 
form  of  religion  becomes  predominant  by 
a  variety  of  causes ;  by  the  growing  author- 
ity of  tradition,  or  the  intellectual  superior- 
ity of  particular  men,  who  imbue  femilies, 
tribes,  natioiLs,  with  their  own  reli^ous 
notions,  by  the  blending  of  politics  and 
religion,  and  not  unfrequently  oy  persecu- 
tion itself.  The  adherents  of  most  reli- 
gions, moreover,  refer  the  establishment  of 
meir  own  particular  form  of  faith  to  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Deity  whom 
they  worship.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  to  investigate  the 
original  principle  of  all  religions,  and  the' 
most  hidden  causes  of  the  variety  in  the 
developement  of  this  great,  eternal,  origin- 
al principle.  The  history  of  religicHi 
shows  the  historical  developement  of  this 
principle,  and  those  general  notions  which 
lie  at  tlie  basis  of  each  religion.  (See 
Benjamin  Constant's  work  on  religion.) 
The  different  views  enteitained  of  revela- 
tion (q.  V.)  lead,  of  course,  to  different 
>'icws  of  religion.  Those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  man  could  not  have  obtained 
a  sufticient  knowledge  of  his  relation  to 
God  hf  tlie  faculties  within  him,  but  that  a 
direct  mterposition  of  the  Deity  was  neces- 
sary, oppose  revelation  to  natural  religion, 
by  which  is  understood  that  knowledge 
of  our  relations  to  God  whJfch  we  may 
obtain  by  our  own  faculties,  unaided  by 
the  special  interference  of  the  Deity. 
Some  tlieologians,  however,  particularly 
in  Germany,  do  not  confine  revelation  to 
a  direct  interference  of  the  Deity  on  a 
particular  occasion,  but  five  this  name  to 
all  communion,  of  the  highest  kind,  of 
man  with  God ;  so  that  they,  in  fact,  blend 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  do  not 
admit  any  thing  as  revelation  which  does 
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not  satisfy  their  reason.  These  are  called 
naluraliiiSf  or  rationalisis.  Their  oppo- 
nents are  called  supemalwralists,  (q.  y.) 
The  rationalists  must  not  be  confounded 
with  deists. 

Religion,  Established,  or  Religion 
OP  THE  State,  is  that  form  of  religion  to 
which  certain  privile^  are  attached ;  for 
instance,  certain  political  rights  to  its  pro- 
fessors, or  certain  distinctions  to  its  priests 
or  ministers.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
changed  the  clause  in  the  French  charter, 
which  declared  the  Catholic  religion  the 
religion  of  the  state,  to  a  declaration  that 
it  was  the  religion  of  the  mfyoritjr.  (See 
-BeUffious  LiSerhf,  Mm-Cofiformitis,  and 
Efmand^  Church  of,) 

Keligious,  as  a  substantive,  is  used  for 
the  members  of  religious  orders,  monks 
and  nuQs.   (See  Ordars.) 

Religious  LiB£RTT,orLiBERTT  of  Con- 
science, is  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  wor- 
ship hid  God  as  he  pleases,  if  he  does  not 
thereby  disturb  the  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  exists  in  perfection  where  the 
adherents  of  every  religion  can  worship 
publicly,  conduct  schools  and  seminaries, 
make  their  own  liturgy,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
duct all  their  religious  concerns  according 
to  their  own  pleasure,  without  being  in 
any  way  subjected  to  the  ministers  or 
churches  of  another  faith  ;  where  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  religions  enjoy  equal  rights ; 
where,  in  fact,  government  takes  no  cog- 
nizance of  reHgious  concerns,  provided 
the  public  peace  is  not  injured  nor  the 
rules  of  morality  violated.  This  i>erfect  re- 
ligious liberty  exists  only  in  the  United 
States,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
existed  elsewhere.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (art,  VI), "  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States,  and  (amend- 
ments, art.  I)  congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  tliereof." 
To  this  day  no  Christian  sect  is  tolerated 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  the 
States  of  the  (IJhurch,  and  tlrc  minor  gov- 
ernments of  Italy,  but  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, though  Jews  and  tlieir  worship  ore 
tolerated. 

Religious  Peace.  (See  Peace,  Re- 
ligious,) 

Remainder,  in  law,  is  an  estate  limited 
in  lands,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  enjoyed 
nfler  the  expiration  of  anotlier  particular 
estate, 

Remai.\s,  Organic.  (See  Organic  Re- 
mains^ and  Geology,) 

REMsr^ANDT  VAN  Rhyn,  Paul,  one  of  the 


most  celebrated  pamtersand  engravers  of 
the  Dutch  school,  was  bom  in  1606,  in  a 
mill  near  Leyden,  which  belonged  to  bis 
father.  His  passionate  love  for  art  disap- 
pointed his  father's  desire  of  educating 
nim  as  a  scholar.  Paul  received  instruc- 
tion from  James  van  Z  waneoburg,  a  paint- 
er of  little  note,  and  aflerwards  studied  in 
Amsterdam  under  Lastmann,  Pinas  and 
Schooten.  But  he  soon  returned  home, 
and  pursued  his  labors  there,  taking  na- 
ture as  his  sole  guide :  the  nature  which 
he  consulted,  was,  however,  low ;  his  sit- 
uation was  by  no  means  adapted  to  lead 
bim  to  a  conception  of  the  truly  beautifiil, 
sublime  and  ideal ;  and,  as  he  made  no  ef- 
fort to  correct  the  defects  of  his  early  ed- 
ucation, it  was  natural  that  be  shouki  coo- 
fine  himself  to  delineatioDS  of  common 
life,  and  find  pleasure  in  them  akme. 
Throughout  his  whole  life,  he  retained 
both  this  view  of  art  and  the  same  mode 
of  living,  associating  only  wiih  common 
people,  and  never  acquiring  a  taste  for  bet- 
ter society.  About  1630,  Kembrandt  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam,  and  married  a 
handsome  peasant  girl,  whom  we  find 
often  copied  by  him.  His  painungs  were 
soon  in  extraordinary  demand  ;  and  his  av- 
arice induced  him  to  abandon  his  former 
careful  and  finished  execution  for  a  hasty 
manner.  He  also  took  a  great  number 
of  pupils,  of  whom  he  received  a  high 
price  for  his  instructions,  selling  their 
works,  retouched  by  liimself,  for  his  own. 
His  avaricious  shifts  have  given  rise  to 
several  erroneous  statements  resi)ecting 
his  life;  tlius,  for  example,  lie  dated  {sev- 
eral of  his  etchings  at  Venice,  to  moke 
tliem  more  saleable ;  and  this  circumstance 
led  some  of  his  biographers  to  Iwlieve, 
that  he  was  actually  in  Venice  in  1635 and 
163(1  Ikit  he  never  left  Amsterdam 
again,  though  he  was  constantly  threaten- 
ing to  quit  llolland,  in  order  to  increase 
the  demand  for  his  works.  As  early  as 
1628,  he  liad  applied  himself  zealously  lo 
etching,  and  soon  acquired  great  perifec- 
tion  in  the  art :  his  etchings  were  esteem- 
ed OS  highly  as  his  paintings,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  several  artifices  to  raise  tbeir 
price,  which  are  still  employed  by  cele- 
brated engravers.  For  example,  he  soiil 
impressions  from  unfinished  plates,  ilien 
finished  them,  and,  afler  having  used  thenu 
made  some  slight  changes,  and  thus  eoU 
the  same  works  three  or  four  times.  He 
would  secretly  buy  up,  at  auction  sales  or 
otherwise,  his  own  works,  arid  then  cause 
them  to  be  secretly  offered  for  sale  by  his  son, 
as  if  lliey  had  been  stolen  from  his  fatlier, 
&c.    By  these  tricks,  and  by  his  paisi- 
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DOuioUB-  manner  of  living,  Rembrflndt 
unassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Rem- 
mndt  was  master  of  all  that  relates  to 
coloring,  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
ind  the  management  of  the  pencil ;  but 
le  has  no  claims  to  the  other  requisites  of 
I  true  artist— composition,  grouping,  dig- 
lified  expression,  design,  perspective,  dra- 
leiy  and  taste.  He  drew,  indeed,  from 
laked  models,  for  which  he  used  his 
icbolars;  but  what  sort  of  models  they 
nade,  iseasil^  perceived  from  his  works.  In 
lis  oompoaiuon  and  grouping,  he  followed 
iommon  nature  alone,  and  his  humor  at 
he  moment ;  in  desiening,  he  followed  his 
node!.  He  generally  concealed  the  na- 
ted  parts  as  much  as  (possible,  rarely  al- 
owine  the  hands  or  feet  to  l)e  seen,  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  execute  them  cor- 
«ci]y,  almost  always  making  them  too 
arge  or  too  small.  In  those  works  where 
le  couM  not  avoid  naked  figures  (for  in- 
itance,  in  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  tlie 
kirial,  and  in  some  representations  of 
lathsheba  in  the  Bath),  he  is  entirely  desti- 
ute  of  proportion,  generally  disagreeable, 
t  least  common,  fiis  drapery  is  fantasti- 
al,  entirely  without  judgment,  for  the 
Dost  part  without  taste,  and  even  ridicu- 
Mis.  He  purchased  a  collection  of  all 
orts  of  foreign  dresses,  arms  and  utensils, 
rfaich  be  introduced  into  his  pictures. 
Cotwitbetonding  his  great  readiness  of 
ouch,  his  designs,  even  in  portraits,  and 
lis  drapery,  are  said  to  have  cost  him  infi- 
lite  pains.  It  cannot*  be  denied  that  his 
rorks  possess  expression  and  character  ; 
Hit  they  have  no  disnity.  His  heads  are 
zpressive,  but,  for  Uie  most  part,  carica- 
ured;  his  Marj^s  are  common  women, 
lis  Christ,  a  man  of  the  lowest  class  of 
leople,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pencil 
i  masterly  and  unique,  possessing  an  ener- 
^  and  enbct  belonging  to  no  other  artist ; 
mtl  in  this  consists  his  peculiar  talent 
lit  coloring  18  magical.  Lnch  tint  he  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  place,  with  the  greatest 
XHiectness  and  harmony.  His  pictures 
ire  therefore  all  full  of  warmth,  and  his 
hmm'9Curo  replete  with  inimitable  truth, 
[n  bis  lights,  he  laid  on  the  colors  so  uu- 
fMringly,  that  tiiey  project  far  from  the 
nrfiice,  and  thereby  much  increase  the 
sifeet  He  generally  introduced  very 
iln»g  liffhts  in  his  pictures.  He  always 
praimed  light  from  above,  and  therefore 
nd  a  flroallaperture  made  in  his  cham- 
ber, by  which  alone  his  model  was  light- 
id.  To  this  uniform  method  it  must  be 
iKiibed,  tliatliis  coloring  is  almost  always 
dQw,  aiid  somewhat  monotonous.  His 
moMitnia  paiotingi  are  dispersed  in  vari- 


ous public  and  private  cabinets.  Tho 
most  celebrated  are  Tobias  and  his  Fami- 
ly kneeling  before  the  Angel ;  the  Two 
Philosophers ;  Christ  at  Emmaus ;  the 
Workshop  of  a  Carpenter  ;  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan ;  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple; 
the  portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife  ;  the 
Threatenuig  Prisoner  ;  Samson  and  Deli- 
lah ;  a  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  Christ 
among  the  little  Children  ;  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  the  portraits  of  his  mother  ana  him- 
self; a  Holy  Family  ;  Hagar;  Christ  in 
the  Temple ;  a  Burial  of  Christ ;  the  Sac- 
rifice of  Manoah  ;  the  Feast  of  Ahasue- 
i-us ;  Ganymede ;  portraits  of  himself  and 
his  mother  and  daughter  (the  Girl  with 
the  Carnation);  Saul  and  David;  Tobias; 
a  Circumcision ;  Himself  and  family,  and 
landscapes.  Rembrandt's  engravings  pos- 
sess a  wonderful  freedom,  facility  and 
boldness,  and  are  truly  picturesque.  His 
careless,  unstudied  manner  agrees  with 
the  low  subjects  which  he  generally  se- 
lected. His  most  distinguished  pupils, 
who  are  easily  recognised  by  their  manner 
of  coloring,  were  Ferdinand  Bol,  Gerard 
Douw,  Gerbrand  van  Eckhout,  Michael 
Poorter,  Philip  Koning,  Govaert  Flink. 

Remonstrapi'ts.  (See  AnmnioMy  and 
Jhrminixks*) 

Remscheid  ;  a  village  and  parish  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  now  in  the  goveniment  of 
Dusseldorf,  in  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  places  in  Germany. 
It  is  extensive,  and  has  about  COCO  inhab- 
itants. About  400,000  scythes,  many  files, 
saws,  i&c,  are  made  here  annually;  alse 
steel  ware  of  all  kinds. 

Remus.   (See  Romulus,) 

Rem u SAT,  Jean  Pierre  Abel,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  linguists  of  Europe, 
member  of  the  academy,  and  professor  of 
the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages  at  the 
colUge  de  France,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept. 
5, 1788.  Having  studied  medicine,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  in  1814,  but 
at  the  aam^e  time  followed  his  inclinations, 
which  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  particularly  the  Tartar,  Chi- 
nese, Thibetan,  &o.  In  1811  appeared 
his  Essai  sur  la  Langue  ti  la  lAtUraiurt 
Chinoises,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  and  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  academies  at  Grenoble  and 
Besan^on.  Some  other  writings  on  tho 
Chinese  soon  followed.  In  1814,  Louis 
XVIII  api>ointed  him  professor,  and  in 
1816,  he  was  admitted  into  tlie  academy 
of  inscriptions.  After  Visconti's  death  in 
1818,  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal des  Savans,  Many  excellent  treatises 
by  him  have  q)peared  in  the  Afontfetir, 


MO  REMUBAT 

m  the  Journal  detSavoM^  in  the  ISmdgm- 
ben  de$  Onmb,  Bcmie  of  which  Eare 
also  been  published  separately.  Ifisprin- 
dpal  wana,  befddes  the  ISwot,  are  his 
Phn  (Ttm  ZKdMmium  Cftuioit  (1814); 
Le  lAson  de$  Rieompams  et  de$  PeineM 
(tmislated  from  the  Chinese,  1817).  He 
aho  assisted  in  ibeMimmn§  eoneemant 
Us  CkinoiM  (1814,  in  16  toIs.),  and,  in 
1820,  made  known  to  us  a  second  Putto 
in  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lahols6.  Ifis 
MOangti  Maltquea  (Paris,  1^  2  toIs.) 
contain  treatises  upon  the  religion,  morals^ 
language,  histoir  and  gecMmphv  of  the 
nations  of  the  East,  m  mn^  ne  made 
the  Parisians  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  Chinese  through  his  Conie$ 
CMnoia  (3  vols.).  Coneeminir  R^musatVi 
Chinese  grammar,  and  the  dmerence  be- 
tween the  stracture  of  the  Chinese  and 
die  Sanscrit,  Gredc,  Gennan  and  Liftin 
lancuagee^  oonsuh  Alexiuider  yon  Hum- 
boldt^ StnMmibtn  an  Eimasai  (Paris, 
1827).  .  ^ 

Rena  rd  TBI  Fox  (in  German,  Remtdat^ 
w  Rankkt  dtr  FwMy  This  ftmous  sat- 
*ire,  in  the  epic  form,  appeared  at  Liibeck, 
in  1496,  in  Low  German  (q.  v.),  in  the 
Frisian  dialect,  under  the  title  ll^fnie  dt 
Vat,  It  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the 
intrigues  practised  at  a  weak  court  The 
characters  are  animals,  and  the  arch  rogue 
the  fox,  6alled  Rmardy  is  the  hero. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting 
the  author,  who  calls  himself"  Henry  von 
Alkinaar,  schoolmaster  and  tutor  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,"  and  pretends  to  have 
translated  it  from  the  French.  (Meon  has 
published  the  French  Roman  du  Renard, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  firom 
manuscripts.  Paris,  1823).  Rollenha^u, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Fnschmausler,  thinks 
Nicholas  Baumann  (bom  at  Emden,  in 
1450)  to  have  been  the  author.  He  was  in 
various  public  employments,  and  a  doctor 
of  law.  The  wroncs  which  he  suffered 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Juliers  are  said 
to  have  induced  him  to  write  this  poem. 
In  1479,  appeared  at  Gouda,  in  Holland, 
and,  in  148^  at  Delfl,  a  Hisiorie  von  Rey- 
nAert  dt  VosSy  in  prose,  which  is  consider- 
ed by  some  as  the  true  original,  composed 
of  several  French  fables.  This  was  repub- 
lished in  1783,  at  Liibeck;  The  latest  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Eutin  (1797),  by  Bredow, 
and  of  Halbereta<lt  (1825),  by  Scheller. 
Several  rifacimenHy  in  High  German, 
have  appeared :  and  a  part  of  it  has  been 
rendered  into  hexameters  by  the  poet 
Gothe.  It  has  been  translated  into  several 
modem  languages,  and  also  into  Latin. 
The  English  prose  transktion  ou|^t  not 


to  be  taken  as  a  c^Mcimen  of  the  original, 
in  which  humor  and  wit  abound. 

Rmmizvoirs :  the  port  (H*  place  of  de»> 
tinadcm,  where  nie  several  ships  of  a  fleet 
or  squadron  are  appointed  to  join  compa- 
ny, or  to  rejoin,  m  case  of  8eparBtion.r— 
Kendexmrna  is  also  a  name  given  to  any 
house  where  a  press  gang  residea,  and 
volunteers  are  imiled  to  enter  into  die 
navy ;  also  a  place  appdnted  to  meet  in 
at  a  certain  day  and  hour. 

Reni,  Guide.  (See  Ckddo  BemA 

RsifiiKL,  John,  was  bom  in  174S^  and, 
at  thirteen, -was  sent  on  board  a^lmi-of- 
war  as  a  nudshipman,  ahd  served  in  India. 
In  1766,  he  entered  into  the  East  India 
ooronany's  nnlitaiy  servkse^  and  was  aflei^ 
waros  amxiinted  surveyor-general  of  Ben- 
fftd.  He  soon  after  gave  to  the  worid  hii 
Bengal  Atlas,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Ganges  and  iBurrampooter.  He  retnined 
to  England  in  1789,  and  published  a  Hap 
of  Inma,  accompanied  by  a  memoir.  Be> 
sides  the  vrorim  abeady  mentioned,  he  was 
the  author  of  Memoir  on  the  Gecwiaphy 
of  Afiica,  vrith  a  map  (1790);  the  Utacbes 
of  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  (1792);  Elucidation  of  African  Ge- 
ography (1793);  a  second  and  third  Me- 
moir of  the  Geoffru)hy  of  Afiica  (1799); 
the  Geoffrephical  Bjisem  of  HerodotuB 
explained  (4to.,  1800);  Obeervations  on 
the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
He  died  in  ifeo. 

Rehices  ;  a  city  of  France,  with  30,000 
inhabitants,  formerly  capital  of  Brittany, 
at  present  of  the  department  of  the  Ule- 
et-Vilaine,  simated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers;  218  miles  west  of  Paris; 
lat  48°  7'  N.;  Ion.  P  41' W.  Rennes 
contains  several  public  buildings  and  lit- 
eraiy  and  scientific  institutions,  with  a 
public  libraiy  of  30,000  volumes.  Its 
trade  and  manufiictiupes  are  inconsidera- 
ble. It  was,  before  the  revolution  of 
1789,  the  seat  of  a  pariianient,  which 
was  distinguished  for  its  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  court. 

Rennie,  John;  a  celebrated  engineer, 
bom  in  East  Lothian,  in  1760.  His  &tbcr 
was  a  respectable  fimncr,  who  gave  him 
a  good  eaucation,  and  placed  him  with  a 
millwright.  Afler  serving  out  his  arti- 
clos,  he  commenced  business  on  his  o^n 
account,  but,  in  1783,  was  induced  to  re- 
move to  London,  where  hia  reputaiioD 
rapidly  increased,  until  he  was  resarded 
as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  civil  eogi- 
neers  of  Great  Britain.  Among  his  piio- 
Uc  worics  mav  be  mentioned  Kamsgate 
harbor,  Waterloo  and  Southwark  bridgrf, 
at  least  as  to  construction;  the  fanak- 
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It  Plymouth,  and  the  Bell  Rock 
ise,  erected  on  the  same  princi- 
lat  of  the  Eddystone.  Mr.  Ren- 
remarkable  for  steady  resolution 
lexlble  perseverance,  and  was,  at 
fie  time,  in  the  highest  degree 
il  and  steady  in  all  his  engage- 
and,  althougn  in  some  respects  a 
a^ht  man,  lie  acquired  the  respect 
aost  distinguished  men  of  science 
ning  in  his  day,  and  was  elected 
ter  of  the  royal  society.  His  death 
ice  in  1821. 

's,  in  French,  signifies,  in  general, 
net  income  which  a  man  enjoys 
labor;  therefore  the  profits  of 
ite  as  well  as  of  capital. — Rentier ; 
10  lives  on  his  rentes,   (For  the 

fublic  stocks  which  go  under  the 
rentes,  see  the  article  Public 
division  French  Stocks,) 
IN  (Nicholas Wosiliewitsch),prince, 
ian  field-marshal,  the  son  of  a 
>f  the  same  name,  who  served  in 
ly  of  Peter  I,  was  bom  in  1734, 
ftinguished  himself  in  the  seven 
var  in  the  French  army.  Afler 
ation  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to 
ine  of  Poland,  in  1764,  he  l)ecame 
I  minister  at  Warsaw,  and  for 
ears  governed  the  Poles  in  effect. 
,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Con- 
pie,  and,  in  1778,  to  Breslau,  as 
and  negotiator,  where  he  contrib- 
the  treaty  of  Teschen.  In  1789, 
manded  the  army  of  the  Ukraine, 
med  the  blockade  of  Ismail,  afler- 
taken  by  Suwarrow.  In  July, 
3  defeated  the  grand-\Tzier  Yussuf. 
I  aflerwards  governor  of  IJvonia. 
he  last  partition  of  Poland,  he  re- 
the  government  of  Lithuania,  and 
lently  served  under  Suwarrow. 
in  1/96,  made  him  a  field-marshal, 
1796,  sent  him  on  a  secret  mission 
n.  He  died  in  May,  1801. 
iESE2n:ATivE  Governments.  (See 
cle  Constitution,)  The  history  of 
ntative  governments  has  not  yet 
Titten,  though  few  works  would 
lore  interest  to  the  times  in  which 
than  one  in  which  the  various 
(tations  of  the  rej)resentative  prin- 
lould  be  traced  from  the  conquer- 
litaiy  republics,  erected  on  the 
f  the  Roman  empire,  through  the 
atio  institutions  of  the  middle 
3wn  to  the  present  democratic  age, 
v^hich  it  should  be  shown  how  all 
inches  of  civil,  and  many  of  ec- 
ical,  government,  were  originally 
1,  and  gradually  acquired  more 


distinctness  and  purity;  how  the  repre- 
sentative principle  expanded  in  Engleu^td 
more  quickly  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  its  democratic  part,  being  transplanted 
to  another  hemi4>here,  branched  forth 
with  new  vigor,  and  produced  a  degree 
of  liberty  never  ktfown  before. 

Representatives,  House  of.  (See 
Congress  of  the  United  States,) 

Reproduction.  (See  Microscopical 
Animals,) 

Reptiles.  In  the  Linnsean  arrange- 
ment, the  class  of  cold-blooded  verteraal 
animals  which  breathe  by  lungs  ^amphibia) 
consisted  of  two  orders :  reptUta  (having 
four  feet),  as  the  tortoise,  fit>g,  lizard,  &C., 
and  serpentia  (having  no  external  organs 
of  motion).  In  Cuvier's  clasafication,  the 
class  of  reptUia  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
amphibia  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  divided  into 
the  four  orders  of  chehnia  (tortoise,  turtle], 
sawria  (crocodile,  lizard,  chameleon), 
o^hidia  (serpents,  boa,  viper),  hatrackia 
(trog,  salamander,  proteus,  siren).  (See 
Animals,)  Reptiles  are  distinguished  from 
birds  and  quadrupeds  by  their  cold 
blood  and  single  heart  (with  only  one 
ventricle),  and  from  fish  by  their  respuing 
through  lungs.  Their  blood  is  never  at  a 
ipuch  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  live.  No  other 
animals  are  capable  of  enduring  so  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  the  reptiles^ 
especially  some  particular  species:  frogs, 
for  instance,  have  continued  to  live  in  the 
human  stomach,  and  in  lumps  of  ice. 
From  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  bodies, 
they  are  able  to  suspend  their  respiration 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  also  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  enduring  an  ab- 
stinence that  would  prove  fatal  to  warm- 
blooded animals.  Most  of  them  can  live 
in  the  air  as  well  as  in  water.  Many  live 
indifferentiy  in  either  element  Some  pass 
a  certain  period  of  life,  or  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  one,  and  the  rest  in  the 
other ;  and  some,  finally,  are  confined  to  the 
water,  or  to  the  land.  They  live  chiefly 
in  morasses,  swamps  and  stagnant  waters, 
damp,  dark  places,  caves,  and  holes  in 
the  earth.  As  means  of  defence,  nature 
has  given  to  some  of  them  great  bodily 
strength,  or  sharp  teeth,  as  to  the  croco- 
dile ;  to  others  a  deadly  poison,  as  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  serpents ;  to  others  a  hard 
covering,  as  to  the  tortoise;  to  many  a 
disgusting  smell,  or  an  acrid  humor,  which 
they  ejecL  Some  of  them  have  a  remark- 
able power  of  reproduction,  by  which  they 
renew  parts  of^  the  body  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived.  Some  can  live  for  an 
incredibly  long  time  without  air,  and  even 
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whhout  food,  and  some  undenptruislb^ 
«tioii8  like  inaecttk  None  of  them  chew 
thcdr  food,  but  thej  swallow  it  whole,  and 
digest  it  at  leisure.  They  are  m  ceneral 
esoremely  tenacious  of  lire,  and  wul  eon- 
ffame  to  move,  and  peifonn  other  animal 
functions,  even  after  the  severest  injuries. 
Their  cokns  and  general  iqppearanoe  are, 
in  most  instances,  disagreeable:  some,, 
however,  are  decorated  with  the.  most 
vivid  CQloring.  Their  voices  are  either 
liarah  and  grathi^  or  tbey  are  oitirely 
dumb.  Most  reptiles  are  oviparous.  In 
mne,  paiticulanyinthelroffB,theeggsare 
not  focundiijted  until  after  thcor  ezpulsioB 


fipm  the  female;  hence  they  are  mcrdy 
novided  with  a  thin  membranous  eovn^ 
mg;  .The  eggs  of  others,  as  the  toctoise^ 
have  a  soft,  txNi^  flion,  resembling  paich- 
ment,  viiiile,  in  ociier  genera,  the  eggi  an 
ftimished  with  a  hard,  calcareous  sbeD. 
In  those  spedes  which  are  viviparous^  d» 
eggs  are  regulariy  formed,  but  are  hatched 
intemalhr,  as  hi  vipers.  See,  (Bee  Orgmh 
ieRmamMJ\  The  following  airangemeDt 
cf  the  rtj^uia  u  that  given  by  the  prince 
ofMmdgnano;  and,  atthougfa  it  presents 
points  c«  objection,  these  are  as  ww  as  in 
other  attempt  of  the  kind;  added  to 
'  I  it  is  the  latest:-- 


CLUMb. 

rept^ilIa. 

FiAST  Sub-Clam. 
PULBIONEA. 

Ordsr  I.  . 
CHELONO. 
FiMT  FliuLr. 

$  Testodinina. 

I.  Testodo,  L, 

Sub-geiMra,  8. 
t,.  Terrepene,  Bontqk. 
9.  Kinottemam,  Btmap. 

*•  ^cR^-  •  . 

5.  Hydraqns,  BeU. 

6.  CneloDura,  JHem. 

^  Chelydina. 

7.  Cbelys,  Xhim^r. 

§§§  Trionicina. 
B.  Trionix,  Geoff. 

SscoifD  Familt. 
CHELONIDiE. 

§  Sphargidina. 

9.  SphargU,  Aferr. 

§§  Chelonina. 

10.  Chelonia,  Brong. 

Order  II. 

8AURL 
Third  Familt. 

ichthyosauri: 

II.  Teleosaurus,  Geoffr. 

12.  Steneosaiinis,  Geoffr, 

13.  Ichthyosaurus,  Koemg. 

14.  SaurodcHi,  ^^oys. 

15.  Plesiosaurus,  Comfbeare. 

16.  GeosauruSy  Cuv. 

17.  Megalosaurus,  Buckland, 

FousTH  Faxilt. 
CEOCODILI. 

18.  Crocodilus,  Cuv. 

Sub-genera,  3. 


FirnfF*MiLT« 
LACEBTIFOBlfEB. 

FiBtr  Bcm4rA|iii.T« 
ZJSCERTmX. 

§  Tupinambina. 

19.  Vanumi,  Jferr. 

Sub-gmn,4. 

20.  Teios,  Merr, 

Siib*gi6ooi'ay  6. 

§§  Lacertina. 

21.  Lacerta,  L, . 

Sub-men,  2. 

22.  Tadiy<mmiiii,  Qfpd. 

SaooiTD  8o»>Faiiur. 
STELUOMSDJL 

§  Agamina. 

S3.  Uromastix,  Cwo. 

24.  Cordylus,  Gronw, 

25.  Stellio,  Daud. 

Sub-genera,  2. 

26.  Agama,  Daud. 

Sub-gencA,  15. 

27.  Lophora,  Gray. 

28.  Draco,  L 

Sub-genera,  2. 

29.  Ptcrodactylui,  Cuv. 
SO.  CUamydosaunu,  Grtof. 

§§  Jguanina. 

31.  Iguana,  Cur>. 

32.  Ctenosaura,  Wiegm. 

33.  Opbryessa,  Boie. 

34.  Leio«ephalu8,  Gray. 

35.  Basilitcus,  Daud. 

36.  Polycbrus,  Cm?. 

37.  Ecphimotes.  l^fxifi^er. 

38.  Op^urus,  Cue. 

39.  Anolius,  Cm. 

40.  Mosasaunis,  Comfbeart. 

41.  Iguanadon,  Mantell. 

Tm  ID  Sub-Familt. 
QECKOTiDJBE. 

42.  CirCodacty;Iufl,  Gray. 

43.  Euplephoris,  Gray. 

44.  Phyllunis,  Gray. 

45.  Gymnodactvlus,  ffpur. 

46.  Stenodactyfuiy  Cacv. 

47.  SpheroidactymL  CVw. 

48.  - PlycMlactyhu,  Oray.  • 

49.  Pl^yUodactylas,  Qrcty. 


50.  TWecadactyhis,  Cm. 

51.  Heaaidaetyloi'  Grvf: 

52.  Platydactyhu,  Cue. 

8ub-geiMn,6. 


CRMUMLEOmm. 


54.  BtmcoMfDamd, 

Snb-gmMfa.  5. 

55.  OyuiopWkalBat^Jfcrr 

56.  Spondybrw,  Jme^. 

57.  lUbcropm,  WUgjm. 

58.  GeiThotaanis,  meyn. 

59.  GerriKMioliis,  ffS^ 
GO.  TradiyMtinu,  Otwy. 

61.  Cidgnm,  G^^oy. 

Sixth  Famtlt. 
ANGUIDiE. 

*  TetrapodL 

62.  Sem,  Daud, 

Sub-genera,  5. 

63.  Cbalcictes,  Daud. 

Sub-genera,  4w 

BipedL 

64.  Bipe«.  Laeep. 

Sub-genera,  2. 

65.  dnrotes,  dio. 

ApodL 
§  Anguina. 

66.  Pseudopus,  Merr. 

67.  Ophisaurus,  Daud. 

68.  Aqguis,  L. 

69.  Acontias,  Cm*. 

Amphisbenina. 

70.  TypUoi, 

71.  Amphubena,  L. 

Sub-genera,  2, 


Order  III. 
8ERPENTE8. 
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Ftmr  8i»-Faiiix.t. 
COLUSMWM. 
$  Ericina. 

aaiat,  Oken, 
8ab-g«Derm,  2. 
rix,  £kBud. 
lodboiiia,  Daud, 

§§  Boina. 
8iib*gro6ra)  S« 

§§§  Colubrina. 

rpeton,  Laeep. 
rvitAe,  Merr, 
Nober,  L. 
Sul>ogeiiera,13. 

^§  Acrochordina. 

crocbordtu,  Homttedt. 

laooitD  Sub-Familt. 
HYDRiaSL 

$  Bungarina. 

un^^arus,  Daud. 
phis,  WagUr, 

§§  Hydrina. 

(jdrapbu,  Daud. 

Sub-genera,  4. 
Ksteria,  Lacep. 
Jpysunu,  Lacep, 

Twmo  Suv-Familt. 
FIPERIIXSL 


§  ^perina. 

86.  Vipera,  Daud. 

8ul>-generay  4w 

87.  Sepedon,  Merr. 

88.  Niya,  Law. 

89.  Elaps,  8chw. 

Sub-genera,  2. 

90.  Platorus,  Latr. 

91.  Trimeresunis,  Laeep. 

92.  Oplocepbalus,  Ctto. 

93.  Acantliophis,  />at«f. 
9i.  Echis,  JHT^rr. 

95.  Langaha,  Brug. 

§  Crotalina. 

96.  Trifonocepbalus,  Oppel. 

Sub-genera,.4. 

97.  CrotaJus,  L. 

Sub-genera,  2. 

EiQHTH  Family. 
CCECILIDiG. 

98.  Ccecilia,  L. 


Skcokd  Sub-Class. 
AMPHIBIA. 
Order  FV. 
ANOURA. 

99.  HyJa,  Laur. 

Sub-gencra,  4. 

100.  Rana,  L. 

101.  Megopbrys,  Kuhl. 

102.  Ceratophrys,  Baie. 

Sub-genera,  2. 


108.  I>actjr)eaira,  Cuv. 

104.  Breviceps,  Merr. 

105.  Bombinator,  Jferr. 

106.  Pipa,  Lauren. 

107.  Bufo,  Lauren. 

108.  Rhinellus,  FUt. 

Sub-genera,  3. 


Temth  Familt. 
URODfLA. 

109.  Salamaiwfra,  Lauren. 

Sub-genera,  3. 

110.  TriloD,  Lauren. 

Order  V. 
NULLIBRANCHIA. 

ELcrxirm  Familt. 

AMVlUVfAWJE. 

111.  ProU'iir BarUm. 

112.  Ainpliiunia,  Garden. 

Twelfth  Familt. 
BIRENlDiE. 

§  Proteina. 

113.  Axolot,  Cue. 

114.  Proteus,  Laur. 

1 15.  Necturus,  Ra^netque. 

§§  SireniDa. 

116.  Siren,  L. 

Sub-geoera,  2. 


TTBLics.  (See  PolUical  InstUutions, 
oUiics*) 

■UL8E  Bat.  (See  Mnlh  Polar  Ex- 
fit.) 

tUETES.   (See  Maitre.) 
tuiEM,  in   the   Roman  Catliolic 
i;  a  solemn  musical  mass  for  the 
led,  which  begins  Re<^iem  (tlemam 
«,  &c.   (See  Exequies.)   The  re- 

fi)nn8  an  important  part  of  the 
ful  Catholic  church  music ;  and  the 
distinguished  musicians  have  em- 
I  their  talents  on  it,  as  Mozart,  Jo- 
Neukanun,  and  many  others. 
lERTATiON,  Mental  (reservatio  men- 
consists  in  this,  that  a  person  making 
nise  gives  a  different  signification  or 
retation  in  his  own  mind  to  the 

of  the  promise,  from  the  meaning 

he-  to  whom  the  promise  is  made 
laturally  attach  to  them,  with  the 
se  of  deception.  It  is  always  an 
lonal  violation  of  the  tnith,  and 
irse  of  the  rules  of  morality.  It 
aeverthelesB,  permitted  among  the 
B  in  its  greatest  extent. 
lERVE.   The  distribution  of  military 

is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
r&re.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
d  into  three  parts:  the  first, the  van, 


is  destined  to  begin  the  conflict ;  the  sec- 
ond, corps  de  baiaiUe,  to  sustain  it;  the 
third,  the  reserve,  has  to  supply  fresh 
forces  as  they  are  needed,  to  support  those 
points  which  are  shaken,  and  to  be  ready 
to  act  at  decisivq  moments.  The  com- 
position and  disposition  of  the  reserve  is 
of  the  utmost  imix)rtance.  It  ought  to  be 
composed  of  the  best  and  most  experience 
tixxjps,  not  exposed,  yet  placed  so  that 
they  can  operate  easily  on  all  sides,  and 
ought  to  bo  commanded  by  an  experi- 
enced, cool,  but  resolute,  general.  Napole- 
on^s  guards,  and  his  disposition  of  them, 
are  models.  They  often  decided  the  vic- 
toiy  when  the  enemy  felt  sure  of  success.' 

Residence.  (See  Domicily  Appendix 
to  vol.  iv.) 

Resin  ;  a  vegetable  substance,  which 
exudes  from  many  trees,  either  from  nat- 
ural fissures  or  artificial  wounds.  (See 
Plants,)  Common  resin,  or  rosm,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  exuded  matter  of 
some  species  of  pine:  oil  of  turpentine 
passes  over,  and  the  resin  remains  ochind. 
(See  Pine.)  The  resuis  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  inodor- 
ous, though  they  soinetunes  derive  odor 
from  eqpitaming  an  essential  oil.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  with  about  one 
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quarter  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  (See 
Otim,  and  Gum  Resiru) 

Respiration  ;  the  alternate  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  of  atmospheric  air,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  the  blood,  and  exchanging  the  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  with  which  it  is 
changed,  for  oxygen.  (See  these  articles, 
and  wiu%)  This  function  is  therefore 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  (See  Blood,  Heart, 
and  Lungs,)  The  organs  and  mechanism 
by  which  this  wonderful  function  is  car- 
ried on,  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
classes  of  animals.  In  tlie  mammalia, 
birds  (see  OmUhologjf)  and  reptiles  (q.  v.), 
the  organ  of  respiration  is  the  lungs ;  in 
fish  (q.  y.),  the  gills  ;  in  most  insects 
(a.  v.),  the  tracheee;  and  in  tlie  lower 
ctasses  of  animals,  diifierent  parts  of  the 
system.  The  air,  bein^  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  blood,  is  decomposed,  its 
oxygen  is  united  with  the  blood,  and  its 
nitrogen  is  returned  by  expiration,  un- 
changed, with  an  additional  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  ma.  A  part  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  inhaled  air  is  united  in  the  lungs 
with  the  free  hydrogen,  and  forms  water, 
which  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
visible  at  40^  Fahr.  Another  part  of  the 
oxygen  unites  with  the  superfluous  car- 
bon in  the  blood,  and  forms  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  passes  off  with  the  wateiy 
vapor.  It  is  evident  from  obsen-ation, 
that  oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  aniniul 
Hfe.  to  its  manner  of  operating  in  the 
body  after  inspiration,  0[)inions  differ. 
Upon  respiration  depends  also  animal 
heal,  which  is  gi-eater,  at  least  in  the 
mammalia  and  in  birds,  than  tliat  of  tlie 
surrounding  element.  (See  Animal  Heat.) 
The  mechanical  part  of  the  function  or 
respiration  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm.  In  the  natural  state, 
the  ribs  are  incluied  downwards,  and 
when  this  series  of  movable  hoops  is 
raised  bv  tlie  action  of  the  muscles,  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged.  The  de- 
scent of  the  diaphragm  (({.  v.)  by  its  don- 
traction  increases  this  effect,  and  the  air 
therefore  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
space:  the  ribs  tlicn  descend,  and  the 
diaphragm  rises,  and  the  air  is  necessarily 
driven  out  in  ronsc(iuence  of  the  result- 
ing contraction  of  the  chest.  About  twenty 
respirations  take  place  in  a  minute,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  are 
inhaled  at  each  insi)iration.  A  man  con- 
sumes about  a  gallon  of  air  in  tlie  same 
time. 

Restaurateur  ;  the  French  name  for 
an  eating-house,  where  provisions  may 


be  had  ready  cooked  at  all  hours.  The 
name  has  become  common  in  other 
countries. 

Restitutio  in  Integrum.  Where  un- 
deserved damage  was  suffered  firom  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  or  the  common  fonm 
of  legal  procedure,  the  Roman  pretor  al- 
lowed, imder  certain  circumstances,  a  dis- 
solution of  the  contracts  or  obligations 
which  occasioned  it,  and  prescribed  a 
restitutio  in  integrum ;  for  insttmce,  to  mi- 
nors, who,  after  tlieur  actual  tutelage  had 
expned,  but  before  their  twenty-fifUi 
year,  had  entered  into  engagements  lo 
their  prejudice;  to  absent  i>enons;  to 
those  who  had  been  influencea  by  fraud  or 
threats;  and,  in  general,  whenever  he 
found  good  reason  for  so  doing  isi  ^va 
alia  causa  justa  mi/d  ifidebitury  Tlie  ret- 
iitutio  is,  m  some  shape,  and  in  certain 
coses,  admitted  into  all  codes.  In 
France,  actions  for  fraud,  force,  &c.,  are 
admissible  for  ten  years  aflcr  the  occur- 
rence of  the  cause.  Actions  for  relief 
against  the  decisions  of  courts,  are  called 
there  requites  civiles.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  German  law,  actions  for  r^stitutioD 
must  be  entered  within  four  years.  To 
support  such  actions,  the  damage  suffer- 
ed must  have  been  considerable,  and  in- 
nocently incurred. 

Restoration  is  used  in  many  differ- 
ent apphcations.  In  the  fine  arte,  it  sij:- 
nifies  the  repairing  of  the  iiijurj'  sufferctl 
by  works  of  art,  buildings,  statues,  ync- 
tm*os,  &c.  Even  in  ancient  times,  statu*  s 
were  restored,  as,  during  the  civil  wars 
many  were  hijured.  Their  transporo- 
tion  to  Rome  must  also  have  often  betn 
injurious  to  them.  When,  after  the  re- 
peated devastations  of  Koine,  during  the 
middle  ages,  statues  were  exhumed,  inaiiy 
of  the  fii*st  artists  were  employed  to  n- 
store  them  ;  for  histaiice,  IMichuel  Angi  K'. 
{For  much  iiifonnation  on  tliis  subjei't,soo 
the  article  Restauration,  in  Millings  Die- 
tionnaire  dcs  Beaux  Jhis.)  There  are 
now  in  Italy  some  ver)'  skilftil  restoriT; 
of  paintings,  as  Palmaroli,  Pereira,  oikI 
others.  It  often  requires  tlie  eye  of'  a 
perfect  connoisseur  to  discover  "restora- 
tions, and  not  a  few  remarks  on  the  cliar- 
acter  of  ancient  art  have  l)eon  Ibundftl 
on  undetected  restorations. — In  |x»IiiiiN 
this  word  is  used  lor  the  replacing  of  do- 
throned  monarch 8  or  houses,  {mrticularh 
the  Stuarts  in  Englond,  in  ItkX),  and  the 
Bourbons  in  France,  in  1814  and  1S15. 
This  last  restoration  eave  rise  to  the 
name  of  Mr.  de  Ilaller^s  work,  Restora- 
tion of  Politics.  (SeeHaUer.)  This  woii 
is  directed  against  the  original  rights  ot* 
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men,  their  equalitjr  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the  eovercignty  of  the  people,  and  is  in- 
tended to  restore  the  theory  of  divine 

Resurrection  signifies  sometimes  the 
restoration  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and 
aometimes  the  expected  renewal  of  the 
human  body  destroyed  by  death.  The 
credibility  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  rests  partly  on  the  testimony  of  the 
«x)8tles,  ana  partly  on  tliis  circumstance, 
tnat,  without  it,  we  cannot  explain  how 
the  ^xwtles,  who  saw  their  hojies  disap- 
ponted  by  his  deatli,  and  had  lost  their 
confidence  in  him,  could  liave  l)eou  in- 
spired with  a  lively  faitli  in  his  divine 
misaion,  and  witli  a  belief  which  gave 
them  Btrenfth  to  preach  tlie  gospel  amid 
danger  and  persecutiou.  He  who  con- 
siders Christianity  as  a  revelation,  as  an 
institution  founded  by  the  immediate  act 
of  God,  cannot  think  it  strange  that  it  was 
established  by  miracles,  and  that  Provi- 
dence used  extraordinary  means  to  attain 
an  extraordinary  end.  Of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tlie  bodv,  men  have  often  adopted 
the  grossest  icfeas.  lu  the  notion  itself, 
that  Ahnighty  Power  can  form,  of  the  ma* 
teiials  of  the  old  body,  dissolved  by  death, 
a  new  body,  which  may  serve  os  an  in- 
strument in  a  new  order  of  things,  there 
10  nothing  opi)oscd  to  reason. 

Resuscitation.   (Sec  Drowning.) 

Reticulated  Wai^ls.  (Sec  Architect^ 
firt^  voL  i,  p.  335.) 

^ ',  Retina,  in  anatomy ;  a  membrane  of 
;fae  eye,  fonneU  by  an  exi)an8ion  of  tho 
MAic  nerve,  and  constitutiiij?  the  iimnedi- 

Jtte  organ  of  vision.   (See  Eye.) 

f  Retort,  in  cheinistn',  is  a  kind  of 
round-bellied  vessel,  luuJe  of  earth,  glass, 
or  metal,  having  a  crooked  neck  or  beak, 
to  which  the  recipient  is  fastened.  Retorts 
are  of  essential  service  in  distillations,  and 
moat  finequendy  for  tliose  which  require 
a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boil- 
ing water. 

Retrenchment,  in  tlie  art  of  war ;  any 
kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post,  and 
fortij^  it  ogauist  the  enemy.   (See  /n- 

Retrocession  of  the  Equinoxes. 
(See  PrtctMianof  the  Equinoxes.) 

Retz,  Jean  Fran<^ois  Paul  de  Gondi, 
cardinal  de,  was  bom  at  Moutinirail,  in 
1614,  and,  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tiona,  was  designed  by  Ids  father,  general 
of  the  galleys,  for  the  church.  His  in- 
MniGter  was  the  celebrated  Sl  Vincent 
de  F^L  In  1G43,  he  received  a  doctor- 
ate at  the  Sorboniie,  and  was  appointed 
ooa4iu^  of  the  archbishop  of  Pans.  Al- 
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though  earnestly  desiring  to  CKter  the 
military  service,  Gondi  was  too  politic 
and  ambitious  not  to  bring  his  tidents  into 
action  in  the  career  forced  upon  him; 
and,  although  levity  and  vivaciQr  led  him 
to  commit  many  actions  \ery  inconsistent 
with  his  station — liis  numerous  amours, 
ond  affiurs  of  honor  setded  by  the 
young  obb^  with  tlie  sword — yet  his  im- 
jiassioned  eloquence  won  him  the  favor 
of  the  Ponsians,  and  often  served  to  ap- 
pease the  indignation  of  the  clergy.  His 
talents  and  address,  together  with  his  evi- 
dent ambition  of  pohtical  distinction, 
which  too  often  degenerated  into  cabal 
against  the  court  party  and  the  ministers, 
could  not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  and 
excite  the  hatred  of  the  all-powerfld 
Richelieu,  and,  after  his  death,  of  M azft- 
rin.  The  Fronde  (q.  v.),  or  the  par^  €p», 
posed  to  the  court  and  Mazarin,  received 
the  coadjutor  as  a  man  whose  genius  and 
popularity  mode  him  a  valuable  accesrion, 
and  De  Retz  emlmiced  their  cause  with 
zeal.  The  intrigues  which  agitated  the 
court,  the  various  insurrections  of  the 
peopk  and  the  Frondeun^  &C.,  offered 
tiim  a  ^vide  field  for  the  execution  of  his 
proiects,  and,  when  the  court  finally  saw 
Itself  compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  release  the  prince  Cond^  (q.  v.), 
and  Mazarin  himself  (see  Maz€arin)  was 
obhged  to  leave  France,  De  Retz  seemed 
to  luLve  attained  his  object,  and  to  have  it 
in  his  power  thenceforth  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government.  But  Mazarin  soon  re- 
turned from  his  banishment,  more  pow- 
erful than  ever.  The  Fronde,  which  had 
never  been  finiily  united,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Con- 
d^  and  De  Retz,  were  weak  and  waver- 
ing, was  dissolved;  and,  soon  after,  the 
latter,  by  the  mediation  of  the  court,  and 
not  without  Uie  mana^ment  of  his  ene- 
my Mazarin,  had  obtained  the  cardinal's 
hat,  the  storm  which  liad  just  before 
threatened  Mazarin  burst  upon  him.  At 
the  command  of  the  court^  or  rather,  of 
Mazarin,  he  was  suddenly  ^nprisoned  in 
the  costto  of  Vincennes,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Nantes.  Here  he  fbund 
means  to  escape,  and,  perpetually  pureu- 
cd  by  the  mimons  of  Mazarin,  wandered 
for  nearly  eiffht  years  through  Spaui, 
Italy,  Holland,  Gennany  ond^  England, 
meeting  with  a  series  of  truly  romantic 
adventures.  In  pojte  Innocent,  he  fbund 
a  powerful  support ;  and  his  death  was  n 
heavier  loss  to  Retz,  as  his  successor  Al- 
exander, who  was  ill  some  degree  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  his  elevation,  gave  him  no 
assistance.   In  addition  to  his  early  ex- 
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trava^anco  and  profiuicncfli,  the  enor- 
mous burden  of  his  dclits  was  daily  iu- 
creused  by  the  expenses  of  a  princely  reti- 
nue, with  which  lie  surrounded  liimself; 
partly  from  love  of  pom]),  partly  for  pro- 
tection ajniinKt  tiic  pereecutions  of  his  en- 
emy. This  debt  amounted  to  5,000,000 
livTOS,  when  Retz  repaired  to  Holland  by 
way  of  Gennaxiy.  Uvm  he  disnii»sed 
the  moss  of  his  attendant>s  but,  chagrined 
by^  his  misfortunes,  plunge<l  into  a  course 
of  excesses.  The  offers  of  the  S|uuiisli 
court,  of  an  a2<ylum  and  support,  tie  re- 
jected; those  of  Charles  II  he  accepted, 
and  proceedeil  to  England.  Ikit,  us  that 
monarch  was  not  dis|>ose<l  to  follow  his 
counseia,  De  Retz  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent, where  tlie  |>eace  of  tlie  Pyrenees, 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France, 
opened  to  him  a  gleam  of  hope.  But  his 
atuation  wais  neverthelew,  so  distressing, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  printing  a  de- 
acription  of  his  circumstances,  and  of  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies,  to  be  sent  to  the 
higher  clerg\'  of  all  countries — a  proceetl- 
ing  from  which  he  was  only  rrairnined 
by  the  information  that  liLs  enemv  Maza- 
rm  was  on  the  point  of  death,  riut,  even 
ailer  tlie  death  of  Mazariii,  in  lOGl,  he 
was  not  alIow«'d  to  return,  till  lie  had  sol- 
cnuily  promiM^d  never  to  take  |Mut  again 
ill  pohtical  combinations.  From  this 
time  he  seemed  to  In*  a  (lifFi^rent  pc^rraii, 
and  ap|>earpd  liefon*  the  tlinnie  with  the 
langiiafTf  of  a  flattt'riT.  \Vht*n  lj«iuiM 
XIV  suid  tn  liiiii,  ('Hnliiial,  you  have 
grown  gray,"  he  n*plietJ,  "  Sin*,  oik*  grows 
gray  tpiirk,  win*  is  uikIit  the  (iispl«'iLsiir«> 
of  your  majesty."  Ih*  now  rcsipii>(l  Iiis 
urrliluslioprir,  govrriird  ihr  ahlN'v  <»f 
St.  Denis,  liv<*<l  n*lin'«l,  ri'sir'H'hui  his 
wants,  |Kii(l  his  iiiini--iisi>  ili-htr*,  ami.  Ih- 
sid<'s  distribiiti'd  iN'tinions  to  his  frii  inls. 
K(-<*oiirih-d  with  ull  puriiis  the  man 
whose  roiii)>rt>lii'ii*4ivc  in'iMi  liad  liitiicrio 
taken  ploasiiro  only  in  th«*  taii;;lfd  w«  h 
of  |M>lj|i<*s,  now  iivi'd  (|iiii>t  an<l  n'tin-d 
Iik«*  a  philiisopht  r.  'M'anlinal  dv  Ki-t/," 
aays  KfH'hrfaiu'uiili,  "lias  inuch  clcvnlion 
Of  mind,  but  inon*  o>trntatioii  tif  roiini;;«' 
than  (ni«'  i*oiirat;f  :  an  tvxTRionhiiary 
memory  ;  n'iulinrss  niitl  i>lrpiii«'o  i»t*  t  \. 
pn*SKioii.  I  If  s*'t'in-  aiiiliirii):i-,  without 
ming  so;  mid  his  attack^  ii)Hiii  .Ma/ariii 
wen*  aim«il  li'>s  to  Hi:l»viTt  tin*  IntttT,  timii 
to  reiidtT  hiiii*^'lf  liniiiiiiiililc  ami  itiipor- 
taiit  to  hiin.  lli«  ifiiprisoiinii-nt  h<'  ihire 
widi  firifnH'ss  anil  Ik*  owimI  his  trt'i'doiii 
to  his  own  ImiIiIik'ss.  As  ionc;  jL*<  .Ma/a- 
rill  lived,  he  iriiiii'taiiied  hix  i!rehiepis4*o|Hd 
we,  uiifhaki  n  b\  all  lii«'  virissitiides  of 
iurtune;  when  his  eneiny  wa«t  no  iiion*, 


he  voluntarily  resigned  it.  As  a 
lie  gained  respect  by  his  conduct 
ral  conclaves.   Although  he  had 

Kropensity  to  pleasures  ami  i^lk-i 
is  activity  was  really  astcmishini 
as  it  was  awakened  by  cirrui 
The  presence  of  mind,  with  ^ 
was  able  to  understand  and  lunt  i 
tnge  the  moat  unlooked  for  cirrui 
is  worthy  of  athniretion."  His  p» 
Memoires  (Cologne,  1718,  li  vols. 
inten>8tinc  picture  of  his  clian 
history  ot  the  eonspirary  of  com 
in  Genoa,  which  he  wrote  while 
of  seventeen  years  of  age,  with 
predilection  fur  his  hen»,  sliowv 
dency  of  his  mind — a  fact  whici 
escafie  the  notice  of  canlinal  I 
when  he  first  saw  this  youthful 
tion.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
went  to  Paris,  lie  died  in  tin 
IbT*.).  Some  yeara  lieforc  his  < 
returned  his  cardinaPs  liat  to  C\v 
for  the  Kake,  as  he  said,  of  will 
wholly  from  the  world  ;  but  he 
it  back,  with  the  commnnd  of 
father  to  nMain  it.  S<*e  Sl  Aula 
toirt  de  la  FrmuU  (Paris,  3 
Retz  sen,  Maurice,  pmtVcwni 
roval  ai*adeiny  of  Dn^silen,  wai 
Dresden,  IKm-.  0,  ]77«),  ami  d 
fmin  a  family  of  Pn^tintant  H 
n'fugees.  He  and  his  bnitherdr 
togiMher,  hut  without  n*gular  in 
uiilil  ]7!>h,  when  he  stiidi«'d  iit  tl 
my.  The  melaiiriioly  stale  ••!*  ' 
fn»iri  IKNi  to  1^14,  pn'\enit-d  I 
visitiii;;  Iralv.  Diirini;  this  |M-ri'« 
th>'  el  lief  stay  of  his  tntiiily.  K 
an  enetiiy  to  all  iiiiitatiini,  and  hi 
his  siihjerts  fi"oni  thi*  hlllr  • 
of  n>iiiaiitie  |HK'int.  In  l^rih^- 
t\veiit\->i\  illiistnitiotis  tor  (■■•(In 
whieh  h:ive  ht-eii  eo|»ie«l  in  l.iM 
Paris.  Ill  Ir^bi.  he  |i;iiiit>  d  I 
)»ier»-s.  Ill  lf27.  !m'  l)f;:un  J.i^  i 
iilii>:naions  of  Sh:^k^|•t^^■*s 
v%tirks,  piihlisheil  liy  l-*l<-i>4*hi  r.  ir 
ill  'llii.  As  n  |H>rTniil  |kniii(»  r.  I 
M-ry  siieeri^riil.  In  1S2I,  li--  u 
protesM»r  in  the  aradeiii\  Pr 
the  kin;r  f»f  Sa\on\. 

Ki.reiii.iN.  Ji>hii  leallefl  nlsi», 
sioii  to  the  >i':iiiri<*ntii>ii  n'  h 
Citfmiif^  was  Uirii  iit  Pl'ir.*! 
14.Vi,  lit'  n'>(N  (*lahli'  imn  !it«.  li 

piisheii  hinisi  ir  at  *m  |  1  \*\  tiui 

and  ^immI  ei>iiilui'l:  and  ih^-  • 
his  siiiL'in;:  ppM-iin'd  hiiii  a  pl.i 
eha|N'l  111'  his  prinre,  ( *|i:irli^  iii: 
Itaileii.  wiiti  appointi  d  him  eiirii|i 
his  travels,  tu  his  ipon  Kn  dt  iir,  a! 


REUCHLIN— REUSS. 


p  of  Utrecht  In  1473,  Reuchlin 
apanied  that  prince  to  Paris,  to  study 
in  the  most  celebrated  school  of  the 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris 
,in  1475,  with  the  prince.  In  BAsle, 
cited  the  astonishment  of  his  coun- 
n  by  his  knowledge  of  languages,  at 
loie  unparalleled,  display^  in  his 
dictionary  (under  the  title  Brtvi- 
r),  and  his  Greek  grammar,  both  the 
Hiblished  in  Germany.  In  1478,  he 
bcM^  10  France,  studied  law  at  Op- 
while  he  taught,  at  the  same  time, 
ncient  languagea  In  1461,  he  re- 
il  to  Germany,  and  taught  law  and 
sDes-iettres  at  Tfibingen.  Eberhard, 
of  Wiirtemberg,  soon  after  took 
m  the  best  Latinist  in  Germany, 
train,  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The 
ires  of  science,  which  Lorenzo  de' 
:i  bad  accumulated  in  Florence,  and 
of  Rome,  were  thus  opened  to  the 
■ty  of  Reucfalin.  The  emperor 
sic  III  created  him  a  noble  of  the 
«  m  1492.  After  Eberhard's  death, 
blio  Uved  several  years  at  the  court 
lilip,  elector  of  the  Palatinate.  Here 
inched  the  Heidelberg  library  with 
iscript^  and  productions  of  the  new 
'  printing.  The  elector  having  been 
f  calumniated  at  the  Roman  court, 
even  excommunicated,  Reuchlin 
led  again  to  Rome,  and  defended  the 
I  of  his  prince  with  equal  prudence 
eloquence.  He  was  subsequently 
med  president  of  tlie  court  of  the 
dera^,  which  had  been  established 
tie  Suabian  princes  against  tho 
achments  of  the  house  of  Bavaria. 
nm  also  engaged  in  translating  the 
uitial  psalms,  preparing  a  Hebrew 
□Mr  and  dictionary,  and  correcting 
anslation  of  the  Bible.  His  acency 
troducing  his  relative  Melaocbthon 
he  field,  where  he  eventually  exerted 
M so  beneficiallv  in  conjunction  with 
31^  places  Reuchlin  atnonff  the  Con- 
ors to  the  reformation.  But  in  an 
n  which  ignorance  and  priestcraft 
iled,  he  could  not  fail  of  having  ene~ 
A  convened  Jew,  John  Heffer- 
and  one  Hoogstraten,  were  the  in- 
on  of  these  bwid  zealots  in  their  at- 
upon  Hebrew  literature.  They  per- 
id  the  emperor  Maximilian  that  all 
BW  works,  the  Old  Testament  only 
ited,  were  of  bed  tendency.  In  1509, 
inperor  issued  a  decree,  ordering  all 
worits  in  his  dominions  to  be  burned ; 
e  added,  that  the  opinion  of  a  secu- 
bolar  migtit,  in  all  cases,  be  consult- 
tliif  MVM  the  Oriental  fiterature. 


Reuchlin  assured  the  emperor  that  these 
works,  instead  of  injuring  Christianity, 
contributed,  on  the  contraiy,  to  its  honor 
and  fflory,  since  the  study  of  them  pro- 
duced learned  and  bold  chamfnons  to 
fi^ht  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  that  to  destroy  these  books 
would  be  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  This  measure  of  Reuchlia 
served  to  exasperate  his  enemies  still  . 
more.  A  war  of  pens  raged  for  ten  yean. 
On  one  side  were  Hoogstraten  and  the 
universides  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Erfurt  and 
Mentz;  on  the  other,  Reuchlin  and  the 
most  learned  and  enlightened  men  of  all 
countries.  Unmoved  amid  the  revUinge 
and  excommunications  of  his  opponents^ 
Reuchlin  finally  brouffht  this  dispute  bo- 
fore  the  pope,  when  Maximilian,  regrsl- 
ting  that  be  had  given  rise  to  so  unhappy 
a  controversy,  declared  in  favor  of  Renni- 
fin.  Francis  von  Sickingen  and  Ufariek 
von  Hutten  avowed  themselves  ready  to 
use  the  sword  in  this  contest,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary.  About  the  same 
time  appeared  the  Efn$kl<t  OhBcunnrvm 
Virorum  (q.  v.),  in  which  Reuchlin's  ene- 
mies were  rendered  ridiculous.  This  gave 
tho  matter  another  turn ;  the  umpire  ap- 

g Dinted  by  the  pope,  the  arefabishop  of 
pires,  decided  for  Reuchlin.  Reuchlin 
subsequently  resigned  bis  judicial  station, 
to  avoid  being  compelled  to  give  a  decis- 
ion against  his  prince,  duke  Ulric,  who 
hod  precipitately  attacked  the  city  of 
Reutfingen.  William  of  Bavaria  appoint- 
ed him  professor  in  the  university  of  In- 
golstadt  The  plague  having  broken  out 
in  Ingolstadt,  m  1522,  he  removed  to 
TGbingen,  where,  retired  from  state  affiiin^ 
he  again  devoted  himself  to  study.  He 
died  at  Stuttgard,  June  30,  1532.— See 
Meiner^s  Account  of  the  Life  qf  Reuchlin 
(in  German). 

Reuss  ;  a  sovereign  principalitv  in  the 
central  part  of  Gennany,  lyinff  betweea 
the  Thuringian  forest  and  the  Lrzgebirse, 
bounded  nordi  by  Saxe- Weimar,  east  by 
Saxony,  south  by  Bavaria,  and  west  bjr 
Saxe-Meiningen  and  Schwartzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt.  It  is  divided  between  the  ekler  fine, 
Reuss-Greitz,  with  a  population  of  24,100 
(capital  Greitz,  6300  mhabitants),  and  the 
younger  line,  Reuss-Schleitz  (capital 
Gera,  8000  inhabiumts),  with  a  populatioa 
of  57,690;  total,  81,790,  on  600  square 
miles.  Each  of  the  princes  lias  ^  vote  in 
the  Germanic  plenum^  and  the  two  prin- 
cipalities, in  union  with  Hohen-Zoilem, 
Liechtenstein,  Waldeck  and  Lippe,  bav^ 
tlie  sixteenth  vote  in  the  ordinary  assem- 
bly. (See  Germame  Cof/ederation,)  Ckm- 


REUSS— EEYEtLIERE  LEPAVX. 


tioient  of  troops  to  the  annjr  of  the  con- 
faomOT,  744  meo :  reTODUo  of  the  elder 
iiiie,f«V0OO;  debt, $8(VM)0 riefenue  of 
theyoiiiigerlme»t900,000;  d 

KBvxLyOr  ftxTAi. ;  a  Ruawui  mnl  eta- 
tkm.  the  caintal  of  the  Runian  pvoYince 
of  Eethoniiiy  on  the  golf  of  Finland,  900 
miles  south-west  of  Petenbuig;  lat  50^ 
aO'  N.;  Ion.  d4<'  dQ'E.  It  is  buUt  in 
an  old  style,  with  nanow  and  vr^bur 
streets;  population,  ISyOOO.  Rofol  con- 
tahis  thirteen  charches,  an  imperial  pal- 
ace, with  pubUe  gardens,  seyeral  hospltak. 
an  arBenal,  &c  The  haribor,  constructed 
in  is  deeper  than  that  of  Croostsdt, 
but  is  mors  difficult  to  be  entered:  the 
road,  wliich  is  sheltered  bj  ishnds,  allows 
of  vessels  sailing  with  anj  wind.  Revel 
was  one  of  the  nanse  towns.  It  was  con- 
quered bj  the  Swedes  in  156LaBd  taken 
,  1^  Peter  the  Cheat  hi  17ia  The  hihab- 
itants  are  Swedes^  Fuuus  Esdionians  wad 


RsfELLi&ax-LiPAUx,  Louis  Hi 
one  of  the  members  of  the  French 
toiy,  bom  at  Montaigne,  in  1753, 
brsudngout  of  the  revolution,  the 
plea  of  which  he  embraced,  became  i 
ber  of  the'  constituent  assembly,  i 
1799^  of  the  convention,  where  he  o 
the  liolenoe  of  the  terrorists.  Hewa 
wards  named  one  of  the  directory 
and  having  in  a  memoir  read  bei 
institute,  of  which  be  was  a  memb 
Jlexkm  9ur  le  CWtte,  Us  Cirhnome§ 
H  U$  FUes  MitionaUs),  recomn 
aome  religiou&^ceremonies  and  pri 
which  resembled  those  of  the  theo 
thropists  (q.  v.),  he  was,  by  his  ei 
represented  ss  the  fiMmder  and  higl 
of  that  sect  He  refused  to  take  tl 
of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  ai 
bter  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  pens! 
condition  of  bis  making  applicatin 
He  died  in  1894,  leaving  Mimavti 
published  after  a  given  tmie. 


APPENDIX^ 


^osx  BoNAPA&TE*  wasboHi  Aug. 
,  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Coiv 
i  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
te,  a  Coreican  nobleman,f  and 

erently  writteu  Bonaparte  and  Buona- 
be  same  docuinienls,  and  speaking  of  ihe 
»n.  The  former  gpellin^^  was  ad<^pled 
eon,  when  his  name  began  to  acquire 

and  in  this  he  confonaed,  like  the  rest 
ily,  to  the  SjpeUinf  in  the  letters  patent 
reme  council  of  Corsica,  dated  Sept.  13, 
lese  were  in  confirmation  of  an  uislru- 
trhich  the  Bonaparte  family  of  Florcjice, 
!  moftt  ancient  families  of  Tuscanr,  de- 
Higin  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Cnarles 
i.  The  councfl  wrote  the  name  in  this 
ier  that  the  French  pronunciation  might 
ysr  that  of  the  Italians,  who  write  simi- 
indifferently  Buo  and  BOfhud  make  no 

in  the  pronunciation.  Take,  for  iu- 
umaroUi,  orBoaaroUi;  Buoncompagni. 
^parid;  and  many  others.  We  should 
dwelt  on  this  point,  but  that  some  wri- 
edly  retain  the  u ;  as  if  Napoleon  had 
t  to  spdl  as  he  pleased  the  *name  which 
'  made  iMustrious. 

following  accpunt  of  Napoleon's  ances- 
1  authentic  documents ;  and  the  stories 
cent  from  one  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
veU  as  those  vtiiich  represent  the  Bona- 
ily  as  very  obscure,  are  equally  void  of 
I  1120,  a  Bonapcu^  was  exiled  from 
as  a  Gibelinc  oh  nimiam  poteHatem, 
Mok  Del  Ckiodo  of  Florence. )  In  1 170, 
onauarWs  was  knight  of  the  golden  spur, 
les  Bonaparte  was  knight  o?  the  golden 
90,  Bonaparte,  syndic  of  Ascou,  was 
RMnissioner  to  receive  the  submission  of 
Jlo.  l??2^Nordilius  Bonajoarte  was 
Parma.  1279,  Bonsemblant  Bonaparte, 
r,  was  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace 
Trcviso  and  Padua.  1 285,  Peter  Bona- 
podestfl  of  Padua.  He  overthrew  the 
i  rovemment  of  the  princes  Camiucs- 
,  John  ;jk>naparte  was  nan^  ooramis- 
neg;otiate  peace  With  Catrara.  1314, 
aparte  was  ambassador  to  the  govern- 
«a  Marca.  1333,  John  Bonaparte  was 
TFloreBce.  1454.  Jfohn  Bonaparte  was 
iltary  to  Gabriel  Visconti.  duke  of 
48» 


Leti^da,  his  wife,  whose  laaklen  name  was 
RamolinL  (See  the  article  Boiu^Nirie.) 
His  fkther  was  desirous  to  have  ham 
educated  at  one  of  the  militaxy  schook  in 

Milan.  He  married  the  niece  of  pope  Nicholas 
V.  1440,  Caesar  Bonaparte  \*-as  elected  chief  of 
the  elders  of  the  city  of  3arzana.  1454,  Nicholas 
Bonaparte  was  ambassador  from  pope  Nicholas 
V  to  several  courts,  and  \*icegoreut  of  the  holj 
see  at  AscolL  1627,  James  Bonaparte  wrote  a 
history  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  He  was  attached 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
sack.  15G7,  GatMriel  Bonaparte  established  him* 
self  at  Ajaccio,  receiving  several  privileges  from 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  1571,  Jerome  Bonaparte 
was  elected  chief  of  the  elders,  aad  deputy  of  tba 
city  of  Ajaccio  to  the  senate  of  Genoa.  1G14, 
Francis  Bonaparte  was  elected  captain  of  the 
city,  and  one  of  the  elders.  164u,  Sebastian, 
Cliai4e8,  Joseph,  Sebastian,  Joseph  Bonapaita 
were  successively  lieads  of  the  elders  of  the  city 
of  Ajaccio  from  1648  until  1760.  Napoleon  ho- 
melhni  H-as  the  godfather  of  Sebastian,  and  intro- 
duced the  name  of  Napoleon  into  the  Bonaparte 
family.  Charles,  son  of  Joseph,  horn  in  1746,  at 
Ajaccio,  died  at  Montpellier,  in  1785,  was  a 
member  of  the  states  of  Corsica,  and  a  deputy 
from  that  assembly  to  tha  French  court  in  1777. 
In  1830,  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  son  of  Louis 
Bonaparte.  ex*k'ujg  of  Holland,  a  young  man  of 
promise  lately  deceased  (see  the  end  of  the  arti- 
cle Joeeph  B&naparU,  Appendix  to  vol.  vii),  pub- 
lished at  Florence  a  translation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  account  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  y^ith 
some  historical  notices  of  the  Bonaparte  uimily 
prefixed.  There  is  a  mistake,  however,  in  those 
notices.  It  is  said  that  Louis  Miu-y  Fortuaatus 
Bonaparte  went  to  Corsica  in  1612,  and,  settling^  ' 
at  Ajaccio,  became  the  founder  of  the  Boui^Murte  * 
family  in  Corsica;  whereas,  in  fact,  Francif 
Bonaparte,  of  Sanana,  went  to  Cornea  in  151Sy 
and  hittofi  Gabhel,  above  mentione<i,  founded  the 
fomilyat  Ajaccio.  It  is,  however,  indifferent  wheth- 
er Napoleon  was  descended  from  an  emperor  or  a 
cobbler.  He  himself  had  httle  pride  or  ancestry. 
In  the  year  1807,  the  municipality  of  Treviie 
having  Taid  before  him  a  colleclioa  of  docttmeata 
which  showed  the  importance  of  his  foreiatbera 
in  that  city,  he  replied,  "  Every  man,  in  this 
world,  is  the  child  of  his  own  actions :  my  tittes^ 
moreover,  I  bold  firom  the  French  people.^ 
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France.  Of  his  early  education,  under 
the  eye  of  his  mother,  we  have  no  ac- 
count. Some  anecdotes  in  the  nUmoires 
of  the  duchess  of  Abrantes,  relating  to 
this  and  a  later  period  of  hjs  life,  have 
been  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Bonaparte  fiunily  was  patriot- 
ic, and  they  were  intimate  with  the  fiim- 
ily  of  the  celebrated  Paoli  (u.  y,)  until  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  when  Paoli  declared 
himself  warmly  against  the  convention. 
Thus  the  early  impressions  of  Napoleon 
were  favorable  to  liberal  and  patriotic 
feeling.  Through  the  influence  of  Leo- 
pold, grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  rec- 
ommended Charies  Bonaparte  to  his  sis- 
ter, the  queen  of  France,  and  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  count  de  MaiboBuf,  governor 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  Napoleon  receiv- 
ed a  place  in  the  rmral  military  school  at 
Brienne,  in  1779,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1784.  During  his  stay  there,  his  con- 
duct is  represented  as  having  been  unex- 
ceptionable. He  seenos  to  have  cultivated 
mathematics  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  study.  He.  was  fbnd  of  the  history  of 
great  men,  and  Plutarch  seems  to  have 
been  his  favorite  author,  as  he  is  with 
most  young  i)ersons  of  an  animated  char- 
acter. For  languages  he  manifested  little 
taste.  He  made  hunself  well  acquainted 
with  the  French  classics.  From  the  mil- 
itary school  at  Brienne,  he  went  with  high 
recommendations  to  that  of  Paris.  In 
1780,  he  commenced  his  niilitai*y  career, 
being  appointed  in  that  year  lievienant  en 
second  in  the  re^meut  of  artillery  La  Fere, 
after  a  successtul  examination,  one  year 
after  the  death  of  Charles  l^naparte,  liis 
father.  While  at  the  sch<x)l  ni  Paris, 
young  Bonaparte  expressed  a  decided 
dislike  of  the  discipUne  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing there,  which  he  thought  by  no  means 
fitted  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  priva- 
tions of  a  military  life.  Not  long  after,  lie 
attended  affectionately  to  the  education 
of  his  brother  Louis  (see  Louis  Bonaparte)^ 
as  the  latter  tells  us  in  hb^  Riponse 
Sir  WaUer  Scott,  When  ho  was  twenty 
years  old,  tlie  Fiviich  revolution  re- 
moved the  barriei-s  to  his  great  career. 
Belonging  to  a  patriotic  family,  he  was 
naturally  excited  by  tlie  struggle  for  liber- 
ty in  France.  He  con-esiyonded  with  Pa- 
oli, then  in  England.  In  1790,  Paoli  went 
to  Paris,  was  presented  to  the  constiment 
assembly  by  Lafayette,  and  received  in 
the  capital  all  the  honors  which  tlie  lovers 
of  Uberty  could  bestow  on  its  defender. 
Napoleon,  being,  at  this  time,  in  Corsica, 
on  a  furlough,  showed  himself  u  zealous 
partisan  of  this  friend  of  his  deceased 


(NAPOLEON.)  I 

fiuher.  In  1792;  Paoli,  having  retuni«d 
to  Corsica,  was  made  lieutenant-geoenl 
m  the  service  of  France,  and  oommaniW 
of  the  twenty-third  division.  NapoleoB 
was  at  Paris  at  the  epoch  of  the  luth  of 
August  In  September,  he  returned  to 
Corsica.  Vice-admiral  Tniguet,  charpd 
with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  agauMt 
Sardinia,  arrived  at  Ajaccio,  and  Bona- 
parte was  ordered  to  join  the  expeditkm, 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  ana  he  re- 
tiuned  to  Ajaccio.  Paoli  had,  mean- 
while, been  proscribed,  with  twenty  other 
generals,  as  a  traitor,  and  a  price  was  set 
on  his  head.  In  May,  1793,  Paoli  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  to  secure  his  own 
safety,  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
vention. He  assembled  a  co^isvUa  of  the 
Corsican  malcontents,  the  eecrecaiy  of 
which  assembly  was  Pozzo  di  Bono  (at 
present,  Russian  ambassador  ki  Paris). 
Bonaparte  openly  opjposed  the  yiews  ojf 
Paoh,  and  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
adherents  of  that  leader  and  those  of 
France.  Many  excesses  were  committed, 
and  Paoli  went  so  far  as  to  make  attempts 
upon  the  persons  of  young  Bonaparte  iJid 
his  family.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
conducting  them  safely  to  France,  where 
thev  retired  to  La  Valette,  near  Toukm, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  to  Marseilles.  In  the 
same  vessels  with  the  Bonapartes  were 
the  commissioners  of  the  convention  and 
tlie  French  troops.  It  was  the  i)ersuasioD 
of  Joseph  Bonajiarte,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  departmental  administrat  ion  at  the 
time  of  Paoli's  revolution,  that  engage<I 
his  family  in  the  French  cause,  and  tJius 
had  an  iinportanl  influence  on  the  future 
career  of  hil?  brother.  Bonaparte  proceed- 
ed to  Nice,  to  join  tlie  fourtii  regiment  ol' 
artillery,  in  which  he  had  been  made 
captain-  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  peri- 
od of  1793  and  1794,  when  the  Mountain 
party  develoi)e<l  its  energies  with  an  un- 
exampled rapidity,  by  an  equally  unex- 
ampled system,  and,  finding  no  founda- 
tions for  a  rotional  liberty  on  the  iiist 
emersion  of  the  country  from  the  corruj)- 
tion  and  tyramiy  of  <?enturiejs  strove  to 
save  it  by  terrorism.  Terror  was  to  si- 
lence its  adversaries,  glory  to  win  it 
friends.  Foreign  enemies  also  contrib- 
uted to  develope  the  power  of  France. 
Fourteen  armies  were  raised,  and  the 
victorious  legions  of  Rome  became  the 
ejccmplars  ot  the  republican  warriors,  who 
thirated  for  glory  and  vengeance.  Such 
a  state  of  tilings  would  naturally  awaken 
a  sti'ong  excitement  in  young  Bonaparte, 
a  soldiei'  whose  age  and'  prolession  would 
alone  make  huu  eager  lor  distinctioii. 
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lequent  prodamatiomi  show  that 
9d  the  French  armies  in  the  light 
iphant  Roman  legions.  Lyons 
toved,  after  4000  of  the  inhabit- 
1  been  shot  by  order  of  CoUot- 
is  and  Fouch^,  as  a  testimony  of 
;eance  of  the  convention  coming 
thunders  of  heaven Toulon  was 
to  sufier  a  similar  &te.  The 
loners  in  the  south  were  Salicetti, 
V^ron,  Ricord,  the  younger  Robes- 
nd  Barras.  Treachery  hatl  opNBn> 
^tes  of  Toulon  to  the  English, 
and  Neapolitans,  August  27, 
Louis  XVII  had  been  pro- 
king,  and  the  French  sliips  deliv- 
the  enemy.  Bonaparte  received 
mand  of  the  artillery,  at  the  sie^ 
»n,  in  the  place  of  general  Dutheil, 
1  taken  sick.  In  a  council  of  war, 
ed  the  necessity  of  occupying  the 
guillote,  called  LitUe  Gtbraliary  on 
of  its  fiivorable  situation.  His 
vas  followed,  and  Toulon  was 
The  English,  before  evacuating 
f,  set  fire  to  the  town  as  well  as  to 
nch  ships;  but  the  galley  slaves, 
1  been  released,  extinguished  the 
md  saved  some  of  the  vessels.  It 
)le  that  the  enmity,  which  Bona- 
inifested  against  the  English  dur- 
he  period  of  his  power,  was  in 
easure  owing  to  the  impression 
on  him  by  their  conduct  at  Tou- 
)cember  19,  the  day  of  the  taking 
>n,  the  commissioners  appointed 
leral  of  brigade  and  commander 
itillery  of  the  army  of  Italy  ;  he 
>een  previously  made  major,  when 
red  the  conunand  of  the  artilleiy 
d  in  the  siege.  The  9th  Thermi- 
h  July)  overthrew  the  reign  of 
rists,  and  general  Bonaparte  was 
by  order  of  Salicetti  and  Albitti, 
the  younger  Robespierre  and 
who  were  proscribed  on  the  occa- 
this  revolution,  had  placed  the 
confidence  in  tho  young  officer, 
was  stationed  at  his  door,  and  his 
rere  seized ;  but  in  a  fortnight  he 
It  liberty  and  restored  to  bis  cora- 
ither  because  his  innocence  was 
,  as  he  had  acted  only  in  the 
f  a  soldier,  or  because  his  milita- 
I  had  already  rendered  him  in- 
Ue.  General  Bonaparte  next 
nder  general  Dumerbion  in  Pied- 
ko,  vter  the  battle  of  Cairo  fin 
It),  acknowledged,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Sonera,  that  he  owed  to  the  youns 
le  skilful  combinations  which  had 
the  victory.  Bonaparte  uiyed  the 


necessity  of  advancing  into  Piedmont  and 
conquering  Italy,  according  to  the  plan 
which  he  executed  at  a  later  period ;  but 
the  commissioners  would  not  listen  to  his 
proposition.  Aubry,  who  was  then  pres- 
ident of  the  militaiy  committee,  recalled 
him  from  the  arm^  of  the  south,  and  of* 
fered  him  a  place  m  the  line,  taking  him 
from  the  artilleiy.  General  Bonaparte 
went  to  Paris  to  complain  of  this  injustice, 
and  hved  there  in  retirement  until  Aubry, 
who,  6om  jealousy  or  some  other  cause, 
was  ill  disposed  towards  him,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Pont^coulant.  The  latter 
employed  the  young  general  to  assist  the 
committee  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of  the 
campaijni.  When  first  consul,  Bonaparte 
gratefully  called  M.  Pont^oulant  into  the 
senate,  as  soon  as  ho  was  of  lawful  age. 
Bonaparte  always  retained  his  rank  of 
general  of  brigade  in  the  line  (Aubry  hay- 
ing taken  from  him  only  the  aitillery). 
After  remaining  some  time  in  PaHs,  be 
again  joined  the  artillery.  The  cast  which 
the  political  notions  of  Bonaparte  received 
from  the  stormy  character  of  the  period  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  at  which  he 
commenced  his  career,  is  apparent  in 
much  of  bis  fiiture  conduct :  he  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  calm  ope^ 
ration  of  peacefiil  liberty — ^tHe  happy  de- 
velopement  of  the  elements  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment. At  this  period,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  de  Beauharnais^ 
for  whom  he  conceived  an  ardent  passion. 
(See  Joaeohine,)  The  iSkh  Vend^miaire 
changed  nis  situation.  On  this  day,  the 
sections  of  Paris  rose  against  the  conven- 
tion. Barras  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  latter,  and,  remembering  the  services 
of  Bonaparte  at  the  sieffe  of  Toulon,  he 
appointed  him  general  of  division.  This 
appointment  secured  the  victory  to  the 
convention ;  the  constitution  of  the  year  III 
established  the  directory,  and  Bonaparte 
was  made  chief  of  the  anny  of  the  inte- 
rior, in  the  room  of  Barras,  who  had  been 
elected  a  director.  At  the  house  of  Bar- 
ras he  often  saw  the  cUovenne  Beauhar- 
nats,  whom  he  married  March  9,  1796. 
Five  months  after  the  day  of  the  sections,he 
was  appointed  by  Camot  (q.  v.)  generaU 
in-chier  of  the  army  destined  for  Italy. 
At  the  time  when  the  way  was  thus  open- 
ed for  his  brilliant  career,  he  vras  but 
twenty-seven  years  old.  March  30, 1796; 
he  succeeded  Scherer  in  tlio  comnuind  at 
Nice.  This  appointment  to  a  command 
so  vitally  important  to  the  interests  of 
France,  conferred  by  Camot,  the  tried  re- 

giblican,  who  had  no  object  but  the  wel- 
re  of  his  country,  woa,  perhaps,  the 
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ffrcatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the  genius  of 
Bonaparte.  The  coalition  (q.  v.)  «t  that 
time  existing  against  France  was  fonnida- 
ble ;  it  was  composed  of  England,  Aus- 
tria, Piedmont,  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  all 
the  minor  states  of  Germany  and  Italy  ; 
but  France  really  made  war  against  Aus- 
tria, which  it  was  detennined  to  attack 
chiefly  in  Italy.  The  conduct  of  this  war 
was  intrusted  to  general  Bonaparte,  who 
left  Paris  a  few  &y8  after  his  marriage 
with  Mad.  de  Beauhamais,  to  whom  he 
ever  continued  tenderly  attached.  He 
now  followed  that  plan  which,  a  year  pre- 
viously, had  been  rejected  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Arrived  at  Nice,  his  head-quar- 
ters, the  young  general  had  first  to  obtain 
an  influence  wiSi  veteran  officers,  already 
distinguished  by  a  series  of  successes — 
Augereeu,  Mass^na,  Lahazpe,  &c.  The 
army  was  younff,  enthusiastic  and  victo- 
rious; but  without  money,  provisions, 
clothes,  and  aimost  without  arms,  desti- 
tute of  artillery,  and  poorly  disciphned. 
With  such  an  army,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  had  to  encounter  numerous, 
well  provisioned,  well  disciplined  forces, 
who  commanded  all  the  resources  which 
were  wantins  to  the  French.  The  |)osi- 
tiou  of  the  French  anny  in  the  rocks  of 
Liguria  was  dangerous;  Bonaparte  saw 
that  notliing  could  save  tliem  but  victories. 
His  proclamations  to  his  soldiers,  admira- 
bly calculated  to  excite  their  enthusiasm, 
pride,  and  feeling  of  honor,  bad  a  striking 
eflect;  and,  like  Frederic  tlie  Great,  he 
astonished  his  enemies  by  a  new  system 
of  tactics.  Widiin  six  days,  in  which  vic- 
tor)- followed  victor)',  obtained  by  mancBU- 
vres  not  less  scientific  than  bold,  he  sep- 
arated the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  ar- 
mies, reduced  12,000  Austrians  to  inac- 
tion, took  forty  cannons,  became  master 
of  tije  fortresses  of  Coni,  Ceva,  Tortoiia 
and  Alexandria,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  sue  for  j)eace.  The  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  now  turned  upon  the 
vouthful  general,  and  the  officers  of  the 
hostile  armies  themselves  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  his  system  of  concen- 
tration. Massi^nu,  Augereau  and  Joubeit 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  canifiaign ; 
but  the  superioi'ity  of  Bonaparte  was  so 
decided,  that  jealousy  was  silent,  and  his 
soldiers  began  lo  adore  him ;  in  fact,  no 
commander  ever  took  move  care  of  his 
soldiers.  He  had  next  to  conquer  Up}>er 
Italy,  of  which  Mantua  is  the  key.  That 
place  was  considered  impregnable,  and 
Salicetti,  commissioner  ol  the  directory, 
and  Berthier,  chief  of  the  stafl^,  opposed 
liis  project  of  benegii^  itj  but  he  deter- 


miaed  to  take  k  before  the  Austriaoi 
should  be  able  to  throw  a  strong  gurison 
jnto  the  pUce.  Bonaparte  finally  relin- 
quiahed  his  plan ;  but  he  afterwards  found 
that  his  calculation  had  been  correct,  and 
he  resolved  henceforth  to  trust  to  his  own 
ffenius  alone.  By  the  tveaty  of  Turin,  Va- 
lenza  had  been  ceded  to  hiin ;  but  his  ob> 
ject  in  obtaining  this  cession  was  merely 
to  attract  the  atteoion  of  the  enemy  to  that 
point,  whilst  he  marched  rapidly  upoo 
Piacenza,  passed  the  Po,  and  advanced 
upon  Lodi,  where  a  long  and  narrow 
bridge  crosses  the  Adda.  Tbe  celebrated 
battle  of  Lodi  was  fought  on  tbe  lOdi  of 
May,  in  which  the  personal  courage  of 
Bonaparte  was  conspicuous.  (See  Z^nIl) 
Massena  and  Berthier  particularly  diatia- 
ffuished  themselves.  The  capture  of 
Lodi  made  Bonaparte  master  of  Lombir- 
dy ;  but  te  could  not,  as  he  desired,  cany 
the  war  into  Germany,  by  the  way  of  the 
T^Tol,  without  the  possession  of  Manlua. 
His  correspondence  with  Camot  and  tbe 
directory  at  this  time  shows  not  only  tbe 
ardent  general,  but  the  sagacious  politi- 
cian. He  was  desirous  to  cooperate  with 
thearmy  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  sign  a  peace 
in  the  heart  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  directory 
threw  obstacles  in  his  way  ;  they  were 
even  jealous  of  the  armistices  which  be 
concluded,  and  formed  the  project  of  di- 
viding the  army  in  Italy  between  him  and 
Kellemiami,  which  deeply  wounded  Itk 
feelings.  In  his  letters  to  Camot  and  tlie 
directory,  these  feelinssare  expressed  witk 
spirit,  and  he  obtained  his  olyect.  He  was 
left  to  conduct  the  war  in  Italy  alone,  and 
Kellennann  received  the  conunond  of  the 
countr}',  and  the  jilaces  ceded  to  France 
by  tlie  treaty  of  Turin,  signed  on  31ay  It*, 
by  the  directory.  Bonaj>arte's  attention 
was  now  directed  lo  the  conquest  of  Man- 
tua, and  the  arrangement  of  political  af- 
fau»  in  Italy  ;  but,  iiisurrectionar\'  move- 
ments breaking  out  in  many  places  of 
Lombardy,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  \» 
military  executions.  Towaitis  Venice 
and  Qenoa  he  conducted  with  the  sagaci- 
ty of  an  experienced  sbitesman.  On  the 
14lh  of  May,  he  entered  Milan,  where  be 
found  150  cannons.  Heavy  coutributitius 
were  levied,  jiart  of  which,  witli  many  of 
tl»e  finest  works  of  art,  were  seut  » 
France,  and  part  were  apfiropriated  for 
the  support  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhiue. 
In  tiie  mean  time,  Bonaf^e  iiad  passed 
the  Mincio,  and  driven  Beuulicu  out  of 
Italy ;  Massena  occupied  tlie  attontioii  ^ 
the  Austrians  in  Tyrol ;  Semirier  block- 
aded Mantua ;  Augereau  |)assed  the  Po, 
and  obliged  the  pope  to  sign  an  aimisuce 
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iboia,  who  advanced  to  Leghorn,  nnble,  was  itself  taken,  February  2,  and 

c  that  important  place  from  the  the  contest  of  Italy  was  decided.  The 

Thus  the  little  army  of  Bona-  battles  of  Rivoli  and  Favorita,  and  the  cap- 

nmanded  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  ture  of  Mantua,  cost  Austria  45^000  men 

il  dominions.    Naples,  Modena  killed  and  taken,  and  600  cannons.  On 

ma  had  hastened  to  conclude  the  same  day  that  Mantua  was  captured, 

^ut  Mantua  was  not  yet  taken,  after  having  proclaimed  the  trace  with . 

r,  the  Austrian  general,  was  on  the  pope,  who  had  been  making  prepara- 

sb,  with  a  large  army,  to  relieve  tions  against  France,  to  be  at  an  end,  bo 

;  but,  fortunately  for  Bonaparte,  entered  the  papal  territories,  defeated  tho 

rian  forces  were  divided,  and  ho  papal  troops  on  the  Senio,  took  Faenza,  and 

tely  resolved  to  beat  them  sepa-  soon  afler,  Ancona,  Loretto  and  Tolentino. 

He  drove  back  one  part  of  the  February  19,  the  pope  concluded  the  peace 

army  under  Quosdanowich  into  of  Tolentino  on  hard  terms,  which  left  him 

ind  defeated  Wurmser,  in  the  theStatesof  the  Church  beyond  the  Apen- 

battle  of  Casti^lione  (August  5,  nines.   Bonaparte  was  now  enabled  to 

Augereau,  having  render^  im-  wage  war  with  Austria  oi^  her  own  soil, 

ervice  in  this  battle,  was  after-  The  archduke  Charles  had  fortified  himself 

nade  duke  of  Castiglione.  (See  behind  the  Tacrliamento.  While  the  French 

ti.)  Bonaparte  pursued  the  enemy  army  of  the  Rhine  threatened  Gennanyy 

>\ ;  Wurmser,  however,   found  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Piave,  and,  on  the 

»  reach  Mantua.  Mean\vhile  two  16th  of  March,  forced  a  passage  over  the* 

I  were  formed  on  the  two  banks  of  Tagliamento  and  Lisonzo.  On  the  19th,  he 

under  French  protection.   The  took  possession  of  Gradisca ;  on  the  20thy 

were  driven  from  Corsica,  and  ofOortz;  and,  on  the  23d,  of  Trieste.  By 

Genoa  and  the  pope  compelled  the  end  of  the  month,  most  of  Carinthia 

D  neutral.   In  Germany,  Austria  and  Camiola,  and  a  part  of  Tyrol,  were 

e  successful  than  in  Italy,  which  conquered.   At  a  favorable  moment.  Bo- 

Ived  to  recover  at  any  price.   Re-  naparte  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 

lents  were  sent  to  the  garrison  of  archduke  Charies,  and,  April  7th,  granted 

Bonaparte's  forces  were  much  the  Austrian  deputies,  at  his  head-cjuarteni 

ed,  but  his  genius  and  activity  at  Judenberg,  an  armistice  of  six  days. 

!i  the  danger.  With  the  divisions  His  mtuation,  however,  was  highly  critical : 

reau  ancl  Mass^na,  he  marched  in  front  he  was  threatened  by  the  Austri- 

onco,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  ans,  strengthened  by  reinforcements  of 

Dd,Mrith  the  two  above-named  gen-  militia  and  volunteers,  who  had  already 


'  Areola,  which  lasted  three  days  and  liberated  T^rol.   In  Italy,  new  insur- 

ctober  15  to  17).  It  ^vas  here  that,  rections  were  breaking  out.  Hetberefbra 

r  to  force  the  passage  over  the  concluded  preliminanes  of  peace,  April 

be  seized  a  standard,  and,  in  the  18,  at  the  castle  of  Eckenwalde,  near 

'  a  murderous  fire,  took  the  lead :  Leoben,  by  which  the  Austrians  were 

de-camp  Muiron  was  killed  upon  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices,  while 

f ;  Lannes  was  wounded ;  but  in  the  French  were  again  put  in  possession 


to  return  to  Ronco,  concealed  his  (May  3)  made  a  declaration  of  wor  against 
rom  the  enemy,  and  tho  next  day  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  demanded  the 
the  strongest  of  the  three  divis  abolition  of  the  ancient  constitution.  In 
he  Austrian  army,  and  was  victo-  vain  did  the  senate  exculpate  itself  from 
He  followed  the  same  plan  with  its  violation  of  neutrality ;  in  vain  was  the 
nd  division,  and  Wurmser,  com-  old  constitution  of  the  republic  abolished 
J  the  third,  had  only  time  to  shut  (May  12),  and  a  hasty  democratic  constitu- 
up  in  Mantua.  A  new  ormy  de-  tion  established.  The  Venetian  territo- 
ftom  Tyrol  under  Alvinzi  and  rics  and  the  capital  continued  to  be  occu- 
,  but  was  beaten  at  Rivoli,  Jan.  pied  by  the  French.  In  May,  Genoa  alse 
where  Mas^na  decided  the  fate  was  revolutionized,  and,  June  6,  received 
lay,  for  which  he  afterwards  re-  a  French  constitution,  as  the  Ligurian 
he  titie  of  duke  of  Rivoli.  (See  republic.  On  the  29lh,  Bonaparte  pro- 
l)  After  gaining  several  miqor  claimed  in  Milan  tho  new  Cisalpine  re- 
ly and  shutting  up  Wurmser  in  public,  with  which  he  unite<l  the  Oispe- 
,th«t  fortress,  consklcred  impreg-  done  republic.    Lucea  saved  itself  by 


1  Lannes  by  hb  side,  fought  the 


the  ffreatest  exertions,  he  could 
lin  hts  object;  and  bo  suddenly 
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repeated  contributions.  The  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, after  a  deariy-bought  |)eace,  liad 
formed  a  close  conneiioa  with  France. 
At  this  early  period,  Bonanarte  collected 
a  Polish  legion  (see  Polish  Ugions)^  and 
sought  to  extend  his  connexions  even  to 
Greece  and  Egypt  Meanwhile  he  sup- 
ported his  army  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  conquered  countries,  especially  of  the 
Venetian  Terra  Firina,  and  sent  numerous 
works  of  art  to  Paris.  He  now  went, 
with  threats  of  war,  from  Milan  to  Udina, 
where  (September  1)  he  opened  negotia- 
tions for  peace  widi  Austria.  Octol>er  17, 
the  definitive  peace  of  Campo-Fonnio 
{q.  V.)  was  concluded,  depriving  Austria 
ot  Belgium  and  its  ftnest  Italian  provinces, 
with  secret  articles,  takinr  from  the  Ger- 
man empire  the  left  baBk  of  the  Rhine. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria  had  already 
(in  June)  taken  possession  of  the  Venetian 
provinces  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Bona- 
parte now  ceded  to  diese  provinces  Ven- 
ice and  the  main  land  of  the  republic,  as 
tar  as  the  Adige,  entirely  on  his  own  au- 
thori^,  so  great  was  ah^y  the  power 
which  his  genius  had  procured  him.  In 
the  peace  of  Campo^ormio,  the  segotift- 
tions  were  carried  on  direcdy  by  Austria 
and  Bonaparte.  The  directory  now  ap- 
pointed Bonaparte,  with  Treilhard  and 
Bonnier,  deputies  to  the  congress  of  Ras- 
tadt  (See  Congress,)  Scarcely  hod  he 
begun  the  negotiations  there  (November 
25]^  when  he  left  Rastadt  (December  2), 
and  hastened  to  Paris.  Here  he  soon 
perceived  the  insincerity  of  the  directory 
in  their  marks  of  esteem  towanls  him: 
irembJing  for  their  power,  tliey  wished  to 
occupy  and  remove  the  ambitious  cen- 
tral, lie  received  the  chief  command  of 
what  was  called  the  ^army  of  Englaiid," 
which,  howevec,  was  intended  for  Egypt. 
It  is  not  certain  who  first  projected  this 
expedition.  A  fleet  was  very  speedily 
collected  at  Toulon,  with  more  than  30,000 
chasen  troo{)s,  and  set  sdil  May  19.  Bona- 
l>arte  was  perha^is  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  hope  of  shaking  the  British  power  in 
Indi/i,  of  making  Egypt  a  colony,  render- 
ing France  nwstress  ot  the  Mediterranean, 
and  of  finding  such  scope  for  his  energies 
as  Europe  did  not,  at  tliat  moment,  offer. 
The  plan  had  been  agitated  under  Louis 
XIV.  (See  Efrypt,  Campaign  in.)  The 
•capture  of  Malta  (June  12, 1798)  and  of 
Alexandria  (July  2)  were  the  first  results  of 
this  expedition.  The  victory  over  die  Turks 
(July  25, 1799)  and  the  recovery  ofAboukir 
(  Au^.2)  were  Bonopme's  last  achievements 
in  Egypt  He  was  unable  to  execute  the 
•extended  views  which  he  bad  formed  re- 


specting Egypt  by  the  estabUabment  of  t 
permanent  colony.*  His  brother  Joseph 
mformed  him  of  the  critical  state  of  w 
repubiic  Sieyes  had  selected  him  for  the 
redeemerof  humbled  France.  The 
vic4ion,  moreover,  that  France  could  no 
longer  exist  without  a  man  at  the  helm, 
who  was  at  once  able  to  repel  foreiga 
enemies  and  establish  domestie  order, 
was  universal  (See  the  aiticle  Ofronio.) 
Having  hasdly  taken  the  resolution  to 
return  to  Europe,  he  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  general  Kl^ber,  and,  promising 
to  revisit  Egypt  with  additional  ibrcea,  be 
embarked,  with  Lanoes,  Murat,  Beithiei; 
Andr6oaBy,Bourriemie^Gmntheaunie,  ILu^ 
mont,  Lavalette,  BerthoUec  and  Moo^ 
August  23.  Escaping  the  Engliah  cnm- 
ers,  be  arrived  (September  90)  at  Ajaocio, 
where  he  was  detained  by  unfiivofable 
winds.  October  9,  he  landed  at  Frejus. 
He  proceeded,  in  a  soit  of  triumph,  to 
Paris^  which  he  entered  October  14. 
The  Parisians  welcomed  Bia  appesr- 
an6e  with  rejokings.  But  those  who 
would  gladly  have  kept  him  at  a  distance, 
and  feared  his  presence,  aaaembled  ia 
constemadon.  Well  might  Bonapaite 
make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  mrec- 
toiy,  that  he  had  left  the  republic  victori- 
ous and  powerful,  and  found  it  vanquished 
and  feeble.  (See  Htmee.)  The  demaDd 
for  a  change  of  ^vemment  was  univcmL 
Barras,  it  is  said,  wished  to  reatoro  the 
monarchv,  and  cakulated  on  the  assist* 
ance  of  Bonaparte.  Bieyea,  on  the  con- 
trary, aimed  at  elevating  the  republic  by 
means  of  Bonaparte.  But  be  saw  deeper 
lhau  either  of  them,  and  guided  the  coune 
of  the  conspiracy  acconliug  to  his  own 
views.  The  cotmcii  of  the  ancients  com- 
mitted to  him  the  command  in  chief  of 
the  troops,  with  unlimited  power  to  pro- 
tect the  national  representation.  He 
swore  fidelity  to  the  republic,  and,  on  die 
9th  November  (18th  Brumaire),  1799,  over- 
threw the  directorial  govern meuL  On 
the  10th,  the  council  of  the  ancients,  and 
that  of  the  five  hundred,  met  at  St.  Cloud, 
lu  the  latter,  the  cry  of  the  repubUcaDS 
''No  dictator!  Down  witli  the  dictator P 
was  raised.  On  this,  Bonaparte  entered 
the  hall  with  several  grenadiers.  He  wai 
seized  by  the  collar;  Init  no  dagger  was, 
as  he  i>retendeil,  aimed  at  hiui.f  Booa- 

*  The  communicAt'iaos  addressed  by  Booafiutt 
to  the  directory,  on  tiits  subject,  and  c^ODlained  ia 
the  life  of  him  by  Bourrienne,  we  have  good  res- 
sou  lo  believe  genuine. 

t  The  story  of  the  da|i;ger  has  bees  ezplicilly 
contradicted  by  Bigonnet  and  Duponl  de  I'Em, 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  June  18, 1819,  wks 
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in  withdrew.  Lucian  imme- 
Mgned  the  preodency,  hasteDed 
leral,  and  exhorted  the  troops  to 
the  five  hundred.  The  grena- 
ired  the  ball  at  the  command  of 
ij  but  stopped  a  moment,  while 
'  of  the  council  (general  Jourdan) 
liera  that  they  were*  guilty  of  a 
3f  the  ri^ts  of  the  representa- 
e  people.  They  then  advanced, 
I  bayonets,  and  drove  the  coun- 
the  hall,  general  Leclerc,  their 
er,  crying  out,  **  In  the  name  of 
k>naparte,  the  legislative  council 
d;  grenaidiers,  forward Thus 
$  constitution  of  1795.  On  the 
(November  10),  Lucian,  as  presi- 
mbled  the  lew  members  of  the 
ho  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy, 
ed  the  abolition  of  the  directory, 
ppointment  of  three  provisional 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Sieyes  and 
jcoe),  who  entered  upon  office 
r  17.  The  fourth  new  constitu- 
republic  was  hastily  completed, 
lulgated  on  the  15th  December 
aire).  Bonaparte  was  a ppointed 
111  for  ten  years,  with  powers 
ew  constitutional  kings  possess. 
I  were  joined  two  consuls,  with 
vely  little  power.  Frora  this 
laparte's  line  of  policv  unfolded 
3  distinctly.  To  establish  order, 
'emment,  and  a  regular  adminis- 
justice,  was  the  chief  aim  of  :ins  - 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  ene- 
ranee  that  of  his  foreign  policy, 
ed  from  those  around  him  the 
il  instruments  of  his  plans,  and 
iistinguisbed  men,  such  as  Tal- 
nd  Fouch^.  The  list  of  emi- 
3  closed,  and  peace  was  prom- 
e  people.  The  tirat  consul  de- 
',  indeed,  on  the  28th  December, 
i  enemies  of  the  republic ;  but, 
lowingday,  he  pronered  peace 
ig  of  England ;  but  the  proffer, 
itrary  to  the  usual  forms,  was 
The  German  empire,  Russia, 
[m1  the  Porte,  were  still  in  arms, 
ese  circumstances,  Bonaparte 
in  army  of  reserve,  and,  April  15, 
reau  opened  the  campaign  in 
Before  the  end  of  May,  Bona- 
passed  the  Great  St  Bernard  into 
re  Mass^na  was  retiring  before 
or  forces  of  the  enemy.  June  4, 
I  again  entered  Milan.  In  a  few 
Dinlpine  republic  was  restored. 
»reau  advanced  victoriously  into 

membert  of  the  council  and  eye- 
'the  Kene. 


Ctermany,  the  Austrians,  who  had  taken 
Genoa  on  the  4th  of  June,  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  French  forces.  The  fitte 
of  Italy  depended  on  a  single  battle.  It 
was  fought,  June  14,  at  Marengo  (q.  v.^ 
in  the  spacious  plain  between  Awssandria 
and  Tortona.  Melas,  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, concluded  an  armistice  in  Alenan- 
dria,  June  16,  and  evacuated  to  the  French 
the  ff^er  portion  of  Upper  Italy,  On 
the  Sidy  Bonaparte  left  tlie  army,  having 
appointed  Mass^na  to  the  command,  ana, 
on  the  1st  of  JuIt^ entered  Paris,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  - 
joy.  To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  first  consul,  and  to  estimate 
mirly  his  administradon  at  this  period,  it 
would  ba  necessaiy  to  so  at  kiigth  into 
the  then  existing  itate  of  France,  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow.  We  mtist, 
therefore,  refer  to  the  various  memoirs 
which  have  been  published  relating  to  it. 
France  was  at  that  time  torn  by  peitie& 
oppreBsed  by  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
some,  excited  by  priests,  surrounded  by 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  new  state  of 
thin^and  impoverished  by  the  long  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
consul  found  almost  all  social  ties  dissolv- 
ed ;  the  administration  corrupt ;  religion 
abolished ;  justice  inse<hue ;  the  laws  dis- 
r^arded;  violence  and  weakness  every 
where  coupled  together ;  fiiAtions  intriguing 
againet  efush  ^^er;  JadQlnns,  royalists, 
constitu^onalists,  adherents  to  the  directo- 
ry (the  directory  itself  having  been  divid- 
ed) opposed  to  each  other  j— 4n  one  word, 
a  state  of  anarchy,  which  disgusted  the 
people  at  large,  and  which  led  to  the  most 
danng  attempts  upon  the  person  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  Such  was  the  state  of 
France  when  Bonaparte  took  the  reins 
into  his  hand.  He  directed  his  attention 
to  every  branch  of  government  The 
law,  the  finances,*  prisons,  education, 
arts,  industry,  even  the  fashions  of  the  la- 
dies, which  had  become  highly  indeco- 
rous,—every  subject  of  general  mterest, — 
attracted  his  attention.  Everv  thin^  was 
to  be  put  on  a  new  footing.  Thus  situat- 
ed, gifted  with  such  a  variety  of  talents, 
and  surrounded  bv  forei^  enemies,  it  is 
not  surprinng,  although  it  is  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  he  gradually  concentred  all  the 
powers  of  government  in  himself,  so  that 
he  became  the  nucleus  of  all  order  and 
law,  whereby  the  civil  organization  of  the 
government  was  left  destitute  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  independence  which 

*  Even  io  hii  youth,  when  he  had  the  copimand 
of  the  army  in  Italy,  lie  had  kept  a  watchfiil  eye 
over  the  honesty  of  the  pybBc  functionaries. 
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alone  can  secure  its  pennanence  among 
civilized  nations — a  circumstance  which 
proved  fatal  towards  tlic  latter  \ian  of  liis 
reign.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte to  Paris,  the  conspiracy  of  the  sculp- 
tor Ceracchi,  the  painter  Topino-Lebrun, 
Demerville  and  Arena,  ^vas  discovered. 
Their  plan  was  to  assassinate  the  consul 
at  tlie  o|)era,  and  their  object  was  the  res- 
toration of  liberty.  On  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1800,  anotlier  conspiracy  pro- 
duced the  explosion  of  the  uifemal  ma- 
chine, on  which  occasion  Bonaparte  nar- 
rowly escaped.  The  authors  or  tlie  latter 
plot  were  Saint-Regent,  Carbon,  and 
Limoelan,  chouans,  and  correspondents 
of  George  Cadoudal.  (q.  v.)  Another 
plot  for  his  assassination  by  the  republi- 
cans Metget  and  Chevalier  was  discover- 
ed ;  and  sevend  other  similar  conspiracies 
were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
l)olice.  Arena,  Ceracchi,  and  theur  accom- 
plices, were  executed  January  31.  Sev- 
enty others,  accused  of  being  concerned 
in  the  affair  of  llie  infernal  machine,  were 
transported  to  Africa,  of  whom  Lefranc, 
Saunois  and  Vauversin  obtaLied  pennis- 
sion  to  return  to  France  during  Napole- 
on^^  reign,  and  the  eighteen  survivors  in 
tliat  of  Louis  XVIIL  At  that  time,  when 
a  mistaken  pohcy  Jed  to  the  publication  of 
the  most  absurd  hbels  against  France,  but 
chiefly  against  the  first  consul,  it  was  as- 
serted that  most  of  these  consj)inicics  were 
contrived  by  the  govenunent  itself,  lor  the 
])uq)os<*  of  strikhig  its  enemies  with  ter- 
ror by  tlic  execution  of  tlie  beguiled  con- 
Fpiratoi's.  Without  referring  to  Najiole- 
on's  character,  such  charges  can  be  made 
only  by  ]K*oplc  unacciuainted  with  poh- 
ticH.  A  long-established  and  vicious  gov- 
ernment might,  i)erhap8,  rt^sort  to  such  ex- 
ecrable means  ;  but,  as  Foucfte  jui<tly  ob- 
served, "A  new  govenuneut  always  dates 
from  the  discovcr>'  of  the  last  consi>iracy, 
which  inisertles  whatever  had  aln^mly  been 
settled."  To  invent  such  consjiiracies 
would  have  lx^en  jls  impolitic  as  criminal. 
As  soon  as  genenil  Bonaparte  had  seized 
the  reins  of  government,  he  directed  his 
jittention  jmrticularly  to  the  fonnation  and 
completion  of  the  code  of  laws,  for  which 
f*leps  had  alrt^ady  l)cen  taken  under  jirevi- 
ous  governments  of  the  revolution.  Bo- 
naparte }K'rsonally  took  pjut  in  the  de- 
baters on  the  various  laws  which  were  to 
<*onsiitnte  the  code ;  and,  throughout  his 
life,  he  considered  the  code  as  one  of  his 
chief  claiuL**  to  distinction.  (For  more 
jMUticularH,  see  the  article  Codes,  lea  Cinq,) 
Sei>tembcr  3,  1800,  a  treaty  of  peace  ana 
conunerce  was  concluded  witli  the  U. 


States  of  North  America.  Moreou^  vic- 
tories now  compelled  Austria  to  accede  to 
a  |)eace  without  the  concurrence  of  Eng- 
land. After  protracted  negotiatioiis  be- 
tween Joseph  Bom^Mute  and  the  count 
Cobentzl,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Lu- 
n^ville,  Februaiy  9, 1801,  such,  said  the 
first  consul,  as  the  Freuch  people  hid 
wislied.  (For  the  details  of  this  peace, 
see  LuiUmlU.)  March  28,  followed  the 
peace  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilia  ; 
July  15,  a  concordate  with  the  pope;  Au- 
eu8t24,  a  separate  treaty  with  Bavaria; 
August  29,  another  with  the  Batavian  re- 
public ;  September  29,  the  peace  of  Ma- 
drid with  Portugal ;  and,  October  1,  pie- 
liminaries  of  peace,  at  London,  with  Grett 
Britam  ;  finally,  October  8,  peace  with 
Russia,  and,  October  9,  prelimuiaries  with 
the  Porte.  The  celebration  of  the  gene- 
ral peace  at  Paris,  November  9  (the  anni- 
versary of  the  eighteentli  of  Bruniaire), 
was  splendid,  and  the  )>eople  save  Bona- 
parte the  title  of  pacificaior.  He  doubhr 
deserved  this  title  when  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  domestic  improvement  of  all 
kinds ;  to  the  promotion  of  arts,  sciences 
and  education,  of  comnieit^e  and  manu- 
factures ;  to  the  restoration  of  the  nan*, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  colonies.  No- 
vember, 1801,  a  large  I^nch  and  SpaniEfa 
fleet  had  sailed  from  Brest  and  Rocueibrt, 
with  an  anny  of  20,000  men,  under  rh*- 
command  of  geneml  Leclerc,  brother-in- 
law  to  the  first  consul,  for  St.  DoniiiiC'i, 
to  restore  the  French  authority  in  thit 
island.  Tliis  expedition  (in  which  a  noWf 
anny,  so  often  \ictorious  under  Moreai; 
and  the  other  troops  afterwards  sent  wr. 
were  swept  away  by  fever,  witliin  a  low 
mouths)  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  unsuccf  sr 
ful  navm  expeditions  in  which  Bonajiaiic 
was  engaged.  Sixty  thousand  whites  |»cr- 
ished  ui  St.  Donungo.  (8ee  Hayti.)  Jan- 
uary 8,  1802,  the  first  consul  repaired  K' 
Lyons,  accomi)anied  by  his  consular  guani 
m  onler  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  CV 
alpuie  republic,  which  took  the  name  ol' 
the  Italian  republic,  and  of  wliich  he  k- 
came  president  Jaimar^'  2(5,  1802,  A  iK- 
fmitive  peace  was  fuially  concluded  >ri!li 
England  at  Amiens,  March  26,  1802  ifo: 
the  particulars  of  which,  see  Amiens).  Tb^ 
celebration  of  this  jwace  was  solenuiizeil 
A\m\  28,  in  Notre  Dame,  from  wliifh 
event  we  may  date  the  recstablisluneut  of 
the  Catholic  worship.  The  joy  of  the  na- 
tion was  excessive,  and  the  first  consul 
could  therefore  the  more  easily  accom- 
plish a  bold  measure,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  met  with  much 
resistance — ^wc  mean  the  elimination,  as  it 
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wsM  BtyM,  of  many  members  of  the  tri- 
bunate. In  May,  a  sencUus-amfuUe  added 
ten  vears  to  the  term  of  Bonaparte's  con- 
■ukfaip.  A  law  of  amnesty,  which  grant- 
ed the  emigrants  permission  to  return,  was 
DOW  paased ;  also  a  law  for  establishing 
the  mion  of  honor,  which  met  with  con- 
flidenble  opposition  in  the  tribunate,  and 
one  for  the  restoration  of  negro  slaver^'. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte 
ainied  at  the  crown  even  anterior  to  this 
period.  And  here  we  must  say  a  few 
words  re^)ecting  Napoleon's  assumption 
and  exinxuse  of  power.  The  great  ques- 
tions which  the  uistorian  will  have  to  de- 
cide, in  forming  a  judgment  of  Napoleon, 
Mm  to  us  to  be,  fim,  whether  he  was 
right  in  taking  for  granted  tliat  a  republic 
in  France  was  impracticable ;  secondly, 
whether  the  situation  of  France  actually 
required  that  developement  of  the  milita- 
ry spirit,  which  Napoleon  so  completely 
eflbcted,  and  which,  in  modem  rcpresen- 
tative  governments,  is  almost  always  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  tliat  civic  spirit 
idiich  is  the  only  sure  ImHis  of  liberty, 
particulariy  in  a  nation  peculiariy  sensible 
to  militaiy  glorv;  and,  thirdly,  whether 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  concentrate  the 
wfaiole  government  in  liimsclf,  and  carry 
themtem  of  constraint  through  all  the 
iwnincations  of  the  social  s^'stem,  de- 
priring  men  of  that  free  action,  with- 
out which  all  constitutional  forms,  oaths 
and  declarations  are  void,  and,  with 
which  liberty  may  exist,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  even  unprotected  by  such 
Anns.  This  latter  question  is  particular- 
IjT  important,  as  touching,  not  merely  the 
ngfats  of  Na|)oleon'H  contemporaries,  but 
the  future  fimess  of  the  {leople  for  the  en- 
jogrmentof  civil  liberty.  If  it  was  not 
necesBBiy  to  stinmlate'the  military  spirit 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  overbalance  gnmtly 
the  other  springs  in  the  social  system, 
and  if  it  was  not  necessary  for  Napoleon 
to  eoDcentrate  tlie  whole  activity  of  the 
government  in  his  own  person — then  he  is 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  various  suf- 
fet^UB  of  his  contemporaries  H|>ringing 
tberraoni,  but  as  one  oi  the  chief  causes 
of  the  protracted  and  painful  struggle  for 
n  fiee  government,  which  has  sone  on  in 
France  ever  since  his  down&ll,  and  will 
yet  long  continue,  by  [nvveiitin^  the 
growth  of  the  calm  civic  spirit,  witlioiit 
which  fiberty  is  impossible.  Civil  liberty 
— the  great  aim  of  modem  civilization — 
has  never  begun  with  the  military  glory 
of  numberless  rictorious  legions.  But  if 
diis  gniwtli  of  tlie  military  spirit  was 
neooHsry,  that  is  to  sav,  if  Napoleon  could 
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not  prevent  it  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  it  was  even  advisable  to 
promote  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greaier 
evil  of  the  loss  of  national  independence ; 
and  if  the  concentration  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernment in  himself  was  required  to  avert 
internal  dissensions,  and  lul  the  rrusenes 
following  from  them,  insecurity  of  justice, 
property  and  person — then  the  necessity 
IS  to  be  deplored,  not  the  Individual  to 
be  condemned.  A  proper  estimate  of 
Napoleon^  character  depends  upon  the 
settlement  of  these  points,  which  will  re- 
quire great  study,  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  and  sagacity,  with  a  sense  of  justice 
unbiased  by  libels,  or  panegyric,,  or  even 
by  the  accusations  of  real  and  heart-rend- 
ing suffering,  which  must  often  mistake 
its  own  true  causes.  It  mustbo  left  to  time 
to  determine  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  Napoleon.  At  present, 
this  point  is  still  in  some  measure  a  party 
question,  and  therefore  subject  to  tat 
influence  of  prejudice.  A  mere  biograph- 
ical sketch,  mce  the  present,  cannot  go  into 
a  minute  analysis  of  it  One  remark, 
however,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make — 
tliat  Napoleon  cannot  m  said  to  have  abol- 
ished republican  lil>crty,  as  it  did  not,  in 
fact,  exist  when  he  took  die  r^^ins  of  gov- 
ernment. Republican  foniis,  indeed,  had 
been  presented  in  ainmdance;  but  they 
had  no  living  principle.  Tlie  govern- 
ment liad  always  Iteen  essentially  concen- 
trated in  Paris.  Equality  had  been  ef- 
fected, but  liberty  remained  to  be  estab- 
lished: until  the  former  was  properly 
secured,  tlie  latter  could  have  no  siit- 
ficient  basis.  It  was  exiwcted,  and  still 
is  insisted  on,  by  some  writers,  that  he 
should  have  b(>at«^n  foreign  enemicss 
quelled  civil  dissi'iisions,  put  a  stop  to  an- 
archy, cstablislird  justice  and  public  con- 
fidence, counteracto<l  conKpiracies,  recall- 
ed the  emigranu),  rnestablished  the  church, 
and  yet  have  lrf[  perfect  lilierty  to  all! 
Afler  the  miUtary  spirit  had  been  inflain- 
ed  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  military 
establishment  liad  acq'iircd  n  gigantic  ex- 
tent ;  afler  the  gr»veniinrnr  hod  btM*o!ne 
absolute,  and  the  ambition  of  Na|K)leon. 
^the  last  infimiity  of  noble  mindis"  hml 
received  so  nitirh  excitement — tliat  he 
then,  and  esfiocially  towartis  the  end 
of  his  rcigii,  mistook  sometimrs  the  means 
for  the  end,  cannot  lie  denied  (he  himself 
acknowledged  the  fact,  after  his  return 
from  Elba^  nor  much  suri^rise  us.  (For 
the  lepon  of  honor,  so  iKiwcrfiii  amingine 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  sec  the  article 
Lepon  of  Honor,)  The  concordote,  con- 
cluded 08  before  stated,  with  the  pope. 
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was  declaim  a  law  of  the  land,  in  April, 
1802,  and  thus  the  Catholic  worship  was 
reestablished  in  France.  (See  the  article 
Coneordatt,)  The  question,  Shall  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  be  consul  for  life  ?"  was 
now  proposed  to  the  nation.  A  tenatus' 
consulU  of  Aug.  2  declared  the  result  of 
the  election :  3^77,885  votes  were  given, 
of  which  3,368,259  were  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  constitution  soon  after  under- 
went some  important  changes.  The  civil 
list  was  increased ;  a  court  established  at 
Sl  Cloud ;  the  power  of  the  first  consul, 
as  to  aU  domestic  affairs,  was  made  very 
extensive;  and  he  received  the  right  to 
nominate  a  successor.  When  the  defin- 
itive treaty  with  the  Porte  was  concluded, 
June  26,  he  could  say  to  the  republic, 
that  he  had  establishea  a  general  peace, 
and  augmented  its  territory  by  the  addi- 
tion of 42,000  square  miles,  lliis  circum- 
stance, doubtless,  powerfiilly  influenced 
the  vote  on  the  consulsliip  for  life.  Aug. 
27,  the  senate  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him.  The  consul  could  now  act  more 
fineely  towards  foreign  countries.  The 
protracted  and  perplexing  subject  of  in- 
demnification in  Germany  required  his 
attention.  Even  German  princes  suppli- 
cated the  fiivor  and  mediation  of  the  con- 
sul, which  resulted,  Feb.  25, 1803,  in  the 
new  decree  of  the  deputation  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  disturbances  in  Switzer- 
land occasioned  his  interference  in  Swiss 
affairs.  Aug.  2(),  the  island  of  Elba  was 
united  with  the  republic,  and,  Sept  11, 
the  incorT)oration  or  Piedmont  took  place. 
While  French  troops  were  stationed  in 
Switzerland  and  on  the  frontiers,  the 
deputies  of  the  S\^ts8  confederacy  repair- 
ed to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  first  consul, 
who  showed,  in  these  transactions,  great 
skill,  and  great  acquaintance  with  foreign 
relations.  Jan.  24,  1803,  the  scheme  of 
the  system  of  mediation  was  laid  before 
them,  and,  Feb.  19,  they  received  it 
as  the  constitution  of  the  state.  (See 
StcitzerlaiuL)  Jan.  4,  1803,  tliirty-one 
senatorships  were  created  >vitliin  the  re- 
public ;  and,  Jan.  23,  tlie  national  insti- 
tute received  a  new  organization.  The 
report  on  the  state  of  tlie  repubhc,  of  Feb. 
23,  and  tliat  on  the  state  of  finances, 
March  12,  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
nation,  so  short  a  ume  previously  without 
money  and  without  credit.  The  con- 
struction of  new  roads  and  canals,  and 
the  foundation  of  prizes  and  splendid  insti- 
tutions, occupied  the  attention  of  all  classes. 
It  is  generally,  perhaps  universally,  stated, 
that  England  saw  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  in  the  incorporation  of 
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Piedmont,  the  island  of  EUbo,  and  the 
states  of  Parma,  with  the  French  empire, 
And  in  the  armed  mediation  in  the  a&un 
of  Switzerland ;  and  these  circumstances 
are  alleged  as  strong  instances  to  prove 
that  Napoleon  did  not,  in  spite  of  his  prot- 
estations, wish  for  peace,  because  he  com- 
mitted acts  that  would  inevitably  lead  to 
war,  and  which  England  could  not  allow; 
but  we  have  it  from  me  chief  of  the  French 
delegation  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  that  he  informed  lord  Comwal- 
lis,  on  several  occasions,  of  tlie  changes 
which  would  take  place  in  the  relatkns  of 
France  and  Italy.  The  Englidi  covera- 
ment  was  therefore  instructed  of  these 
changes,  and  they  were  not  the  cause  of 
the  rupture  of  peace.  Wlien  Mr.  Pitt 
(q.  V.)  regained  power  in  Elngland,  kifd 
Whitwoith  was  sent  to  Paris,  charged  to 
demand  the  evacuation  of  Holland  br 
France,  and  the  surrender  of  Malta,  which 
had  been  declared  independent  by  the 
treaty.  The  first  consul  felt  sreat  mdSg- 
nation  at  this  demand,  and  declared,  when 
first  informed  of  it  by  his  brother  Josevdi, 
that  the  times  of  the  Pompadours  and  Du 
Barrys  were  over,  that  the  French  wished 
sincerely  for  peace,  but  fi>r  a  peace  be- 
coming honoraUe  men."  Complaints  ac- 
cumulated on  both  sides,  without  ever 
being  adjusted ;  and  as  matters  then  stood, 
the  minds  of  men  rather  exhaust»l  than 
calmed,  and  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  old  order  of  things, 
still  in  active  opposition,  lasting  quiet  was 
hardly  to  be  exj)ected  from  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  March  13,  Bonaparte  announced, 
in  a  solemn  audience  of  foreign  minister^ 
the  approaching  rupture  with  England. 
He  attempted,  however,  new  negotiatioiis« 
even  when  the  EngUsh  ambassador  had 
demanded  his  passjwrts.  But  after  he 
had  lefl  Paris,  Bonaparte  laid  an  embar- 
go (May  15j  on  all  foreign  vessels  in  the 
French  haroors ;  the  same  was  done  b\ 
Great  Britain  on  the  16th,  and  on  the 
she  declared  war.  France  was  at  peace 
with  the  German  empire ;  but,  as  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  part  of  the  einpire,  be- 
longed to  Georffe  III,  king  of  fjigland, 
Mortier  occupied  it,  June  3,  and  that  coun- 
try, by  the  treaty  of  Suhlingen,  fell,  without 
resistance,  into  the  power  of  the  French. 
All  the  arms,  artillery,  stores  and  horses  of 
the  Hanoverian  army  were  defivered  to  die 
French,  who  found  in  Hanover  such  am- 
ple resources,  that  the  iTrench  forces  pro- 
vided themselves  there  with  almost  ev- 
ery thmff  necessary  for  i)ro8ecuting  a  war 
against  England.  At  this  period,  the  ex- 
tensive wons  of  defence  on  tlie  French, 
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.  and  Dutch  coaats  were  begun, 
i  canak  which  were  to  unite  the 
Meuse  and  Scheldt  Acircum- 
pfhich  will  not  fiul  to  interest  the 
ij€  Napoleon's  life,  is,  that,  through 
e  Bonaparte,  herself  the  daughter 
ibleman  (see  Josiphiine),  who  was 
with  the  society  of  the  emisiants, 
I  their  manneis  correq^onded  to 
'  her  former  life,  the  consul  became 
isposed,  perhaps,  to  connect  the 
^  iSbtnt  GerfMom  with  himseU^  than 
Qciple  which  had  elevated  him 
baye  led  him  to  be.  The  ancient 

were  ready  to  accept  any  thing 
m,  but  still  nerer  considered  him 
ite ;  and  if  Napoleon  acted  on  the 
indple  of  pacifying  and  uniting  all 

he  at  least  reined  little  jtrati- 
om  the  ancient  nobility.  They 
lot  be  reconciled  to  the  new  order 
;8  till  after  the  lapse  of  generations. 
Ill  refbsed  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
^  but  could  not  nreyent  the  oo- 
1  of  HanoTer.  Now  began  the 
ement  of  that  project  whicn  exert- 
lomentous  an  influence  throughout 
pd  of  Napoleon — the  continental 
which  is  treated  of  in  a  separste 
and  which  Napoleon  considered 
only  wa^  to  force  England  into  a 
peace  with  reTolutionned  France, 
the  most  gigantic  political  project 
tempted,  to  obtain  which  many 
ere  waffecl  and  thrones  overtumed 
iblishea,  and  which  finally  brought 
the  contriver.  June  30,  1808,  he 
jdd  the  importation  of  English  com- 
%  into  France ;  but  he  also  resolved 
imter  England  on  English  ground, 
an  the  FYench  ports,  fitim  Havre 
snd,  immense  preparations  were 
>r  an  invasion  of  the  island.  The 
attacking  the  Enghsh  on  the  other 
the  channel,  was  not  conceived  of 
r  the  first  time  since  the  revohi- 
Hoche  sailed  in  1796  for  Ireland, 
:  the  Irish  insurgents..  (&ee  Hoche.) 
i  has  lately  appeared,  which  con- 
me  interesting  infbmiation  on  this 
-the  life  of^ Lord  Fitzaerald,  by 
Meanwhile,  the  English  fleets 
led  several  French  and  German 
ofiether  with  the  Elbe  and  Weser. 
pmcy  was  soon  after  discovered, 
ry  15,  1804,  against  the  life  and 
ueiit  of  the  firet  consul,  and  for  the 
ion  of  the  Bourbons,  the  heads  of 
were  Pichegru  and  George  Ca- 
Both  were  imprisoned,  and,  at 
t  times,  forty-five  other  participa- 
Mrongly  suspected  persons,  among 


whom  was  Moreau.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  process  agmnst  them,  an  event  took 
place  which  seemed  to  be  coimected  whh 
this  process,  and  which  amazed  FVance 
and  aU  Europe — the  arrest  and  execution 
of  the  duke  of  Enchien.  (A  fUU  account 
of  the  latter,  ana  the  exjplanation  of 
some  important  points  of  this  tragic  aflbir, 
are  given  in  the  article  Enghkfu  Under 
PieftA^andG^^ 
will  mid  moreparticulars  relating  to 'the 
conspiracy.)  The  protests  of  Ruma  and 
Sweden  against  the  execution  of  the  duke 
of  Enghien,  were  answered  by  pointing  out 
the  secret  artifices  by  which  tlie  En^irii 
mimsters  Drake,  at  Munich,  and  Spencer 
Smith,  at  Stuttgart,  had  sought  to  intro- 
duce rebellion  intoFnmce---acnam¥iiich 
was  pronounced  a  calunmy  in  En^^and, 
where  Drake  and  Smith  had  returned,  but 
which  was  not  disproved.  These  newat- 
templB  agmnst  the  favorite  of  the  natkxL 
as  well  as  against  the  internal  peace  m 
France,  broujjtht  on  the  decision  of  the 
question.  Is  it  necessary  to  rdnteblish 
hereditary  power  in  France  ?  much  sooner 
than  woukl  otherwise  have  been  posidble. 
March  27, 1804,  the  senate  first  dSscussed 
the  subject  of  confirming  the  government 
by  the  establishment  of  hereditary  power ; 
and,  April  90,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the 
tribunate,  to  commit  the  government  to  an 
emperor,  and  make  it  hereditary  in  Bona- 
parte's mmily.  Camot  was  the  onhr  mem- 
Der  who  opposed  this  proposal  Addreesea 
fifom  all  the  departments  came  in,  express- 
ing the  wish  to  see  the  benefits  of  the 
revolution  secured  by  a  hereditaiy  mon- 
archy. These  proceedings  were  folkiwed. 
May  18,  by  a  ttmUui-cotmUte^  presented 
to  tne  fust  consul  by  a  deputation  of  the 
senate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  sec- 
ond consul,  Cambac^rte,  who  addressed 
him,  for  the  first  time,  with  tlie  terms  nrt 
and  vour  nuguty.  The  Menatus-eonivUe 
consisted  of  sixteen  divisions,  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  successkm, 
guardiansliip  of  a  minor  heir,  the  dignities 
of  the  empire,  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
each  emperor,  two  senatorial  committees 
for  the  protection  of  individual  liberty,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  siiiK-rior  impe- 
rial court,  &c.  Ininiediatcly  after  the 
publication  of  the  senattu-coniultef  Napo- 
leon— as  he  was  now  called,  in  the  usual 
style  of  monarchs-— appointed  his  broth- 
ers Joseph  and  Louis  (the  only  ones  who 
had  been  elevated  to  tne  rank  of  princes 
by  the  Menatus-comuUe),  the  former 
grand-elector,  the  latter,  constaUe  of  the 
empire.  The  second  consul,  Cambao^r^ 
was  made  arch-chanceUor  of  the  empire; 
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the  third  consul,  Lebnin,  arch-treamirer  of 
the  empire.  The  dignity  of  marshal  of  the 
empire  waa  confcrrod  on  Bcrtliier,  Murat, 
Moncey,  Jourdan,  Ala&!^na,Auecreau,  Ber- 
nailotte,  Soult,Hrune,  Lannes,1nortier,Ney, 
Davoiist,  BcssitrrcK,  Seven  days  after, 
tlic  emuen)r  received  tlie  oath  of  fidelity 
from  ttie  senate,  the  tribunate,  and  tlie 
lecislutive  body.  The  otlicr  authorities 
did  not  remain  behindhand,  and  the  cler- 
gy called  Napoleon  a  Mattatliias,  a  pious 
Onias,  a  second  Jehoshaphat,  &c.  Mean- 
while, the  process  against  George,  and 
the  others  mentioned  above,  was  conclud- 
od.  Pichef^  had  been  fi>und  dead  in 
prison,  Apnl  6.  The  enemies  of  Napole- 
on accused  him  of  the  murder  of  Pichegni, 
as  well  OS  of  tliat  of  the  English  captain 
Wright  (sec  fVright) ;  but  agamst  all  prob- 
abihty,  as  is  now  generallv  acknowIedgEsd. 
Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  has  also  satisSoc- 
torily  defended  himself  against  tliis  charge. 
(Respecting  Pichegru's  death,  see  also  tlie 
article  OtrwUo.)  Moreau,  who  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy,  without  being  precisely 
an  accessory,  was  adjudged  to  die;  but 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  Napoleon's  re- 
luctance to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the 
▼ictbr  of  Hohenlinden,  saved  him.  (See 
Monau.)  George  and  nine  others  were 
executed.  Of  the  rest,  port  were  pardon- 
ed by  the  emperor— of  whom  even  Bour- 
rienne  says,  that  he  took  a  real  [ileosure  in 
pardoning — part  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. (See  Polignac.)  Louis  XVIII  was 
at  Warsow  when  the  news  of  Nai)olcon*s 
elevation  to  the  im)>erial  dignity  reached 
him,  and  he  Issued  a  }>n)tcstation  against 
it,  June  (>,  1804.  Napoleon  hod  taken  tho 
title  of  erni>oror  undoubtedly  for  several 
reasons:  1.  If  hereditary  monarchy  was  re- 
quired in  France,  it  was  certainly  a  mon- 
archy totally  different  fW)m  the  fonncr 
one,  and,  therefore,  it  was  advisal)le  to 
choose  a  name  which  would  not  recall 
the  ideas  of  ancient  royalty,  and  offend 
the  pet>j>le's  ear.  2.  Na]>oleon  wished  for 
a  transjtion  from  the  republic  to  monar- 
chy ;  he  could  call  himself  emperor  of  the 
republic,  and  did  so  (for  instance,  on  tho 
first  coins  of  the  empire);  he  never  r^uld 
have  called  himself  kinjec  of  the  republic. 

It  coni[)orte(l  Inittcr  with  tho  vastni^  of 
his  views,  and  he  w;is  gnitifiod  to  c^ll  to 
mind,  in  his  actions  or  institutions,  the 
Western  empire  of  Charlemagne.*  July 

•  The  lillc  of  emperor  o  f  the  French,  and  not 
emperor  of  Frr.nce,  was  piven  to  Napoleon,  as  the 
first  constitution  of  the  revolution  gave  to  Louis 
XVI  the  title  km^  of  the  French,  which  was  again 
conferred  on  I^ouls  Philip,  to  indicate  that  the  sove- 
reign is  merely  the  head  of  the  govcmmeiil,  and 
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15,  1804,  the  Ic^on  of  Iionor  was  Ml- 
emnlf  consecrated  iu  the  church  of  the 
hwalides.   The  ceremony  was  iierfonned 
with  much  pomp,  and  was  calculated  to 
extinguish  the  recollections  of  the  former 
king(h)m,  by  substituting  a  new  and  impe- 
rial pomp,  yet  accompanied  by  stioog 
marics  (if  a  popular  chu«acter,  growing  out 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  new  cmpin; 
was  foimded.   This  celebration  has  been 
several  times  described ;  for  instance,  in 
Bouiricnne.  The  cardinal-le^e  celebrat- 
ed tlie  mass.  August  15,  his  buth-dav.  Na- 
poleon appeared  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
and  on  tno  next  day  distributed  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  after  the  le^ona- 
ries  had  taken  the  oath*  in  the  preaence 
of  80,000  men.    Before  NaiMleou  left 
Boulogne,  he  fbimded  prizes  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  industiy,  agri- 
culture included,  to  be  distributed  ever)' 
ten  years  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor; 
but  in  the  great  events  which  took  place 
afterwards,  this  insthution  was  forgooea 
He  then  went  with  tlie  empress  to  Bni»- 
sels,  Aix-Ui-Chu|)elle  and  Mayeuce.  All 
the  German  princes  immediately  acknowl- 
edged the  emperor;  the  Gennan  emperor 
oni^'  making  tne  condition  that  tlie  French 
emperor  should  recognise  him  as  be> 
redjtar)'  emperor  of  Austria.  Vn^^n^^ 
Sweden  and  Russia,  only,  refused  at  fint 
to  ucknowledgo  Napi>leon.    l*he  voft, 
who,  since  the  times  of  Pepin  tlic  bhort, 
hud  never  anointed  and  crowned  a  sove- 
i-eign  but  at  Rome,  consented  to  go  U) 
Puns  to  be  present  ut  the  coronal'iou  uf 

not  the  owner  of  tl;e  counirv ;  so  lhal  hi*  power  i» 
limited  to  coiitroUin«^  the  actions  ul'  men.  ami 
docs  not  extend  to  tho  tli-iiosition  of  tho'-r  |'n>p(i1v. 
Dcfomiors  of  the  ''rijtfhi  •liviK.**'  irtvufiulv  n-l.cd!* 
this  title,  which  ex;»rossfrN  ulir^t  Krc«.fhr  ilw  iipoi 
said  of  hiinscir,  *'  1  am  but  llu-  hitfhesi  o'^i  cr  oi  ibf 
slate  onil  philosophers,  likr  IJe£rcl.  have  .utt-inp*- 
e<l  to  prvivt;  that  it  does  not  cxprcNS  uw  irui*  rela- 
tions of  a  soveroipi,  ubich  lliev  c<.>iiiir'.tir  e.virti- 
tially  UiiVereul  froiu  those  uf  u  chief  :.>ai':>iratc. 
Tliis  for;n.  ht»\vover,  of  relcrr:ji«j  to  »he  fHv>[  :e  in- 
sicH-J  of  ihe.  country,  in  'he  n'Viil  t-t'e,  i;  vi  n  oM. 
and  >%a.s  use.l  in' foiidul  tinw*s,  \vli.^n  ll»e' fiinjf 
was  hot  primus  jntrr  parex.  nud  could  not  dim 
any  r.ifhl  to  iuler'erc  with  the  la  id  or  propcrtr 
of  i\vt  olher  noiih's.  Amoui;  (»«her  iiL<itauit-4  an* 
the  following ;  An  nnc^tjerueiil  Ik-iwcvh  I'bilip  il 
of  I'Vci.ice.  and  Rtchanl  of  lliiiriaml,  was  Njak.-d 
thus  :  Mot  Philipj.e,  n-.i  Jes  I'rau^oix,  tntf** 
Rirh.ird  rntm  ami.  et  mo::  tMie  vutiii:  Met 
RicJuird,  roi  de.i  Ait^lui.-t.  '^j'r.  e.  s  PUitij.yf,  ne% 
srisrtwur  et  mon  ami.  IMi'.'ip  1 V  <»f  Fnuice  (I'lSS- 
ISl  !•)  calls  himself,  ih  his  fnm^Ms  h>ttrr  io  po^ 
Honiface,  roi  /ics  Franco's.  (Sec  it.  e.  s^..  in  l«- 
teauI>rianJ's  Etudes,  vol.  iii,  p.  3^1.)  Kven  ik 
sovcrci^  of  Prussia  is  calieo,  in  Latin,  ai««yi 
rex  Uorusaorum;  ajui  the  Romans  (nMuenllv  uM^ 
the  same  form,  as,  rex  Jlomanorum,  jUficrdfiwna. 
*  See,  for  this  oalh,  our  article  I^^ion  cf  llvnf- 
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0,  which  took  place  December  % 
ier  the  senate  had  set  forth  the 
the  votes  for  and  against  a  he- 
emperor,  December  1.  It  ap- 
x>m  60,000  lists,  kept  for  the  pur- 
106  departments,  that  out  of 
llions  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
isand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
era,  only  two  thousand  five  hun- 
six^-mne  votes  were  against  the 
I  of  Napoleon  to  the  tlirone.  In 
1  time,  the  fleet  of  Boulogne  had 
m  exposed  to  the  most  ingenious 
sated  attacks  byfire-ahips  of  all 
hich,  however,  by  the  judicious 
s  of  admiral  Bruix,  were  almost 
frustrated.  Soon  after,  Bruix 
lie  death  of  this  eminent  officer 
luch  the  more  felt,  as  he  would 
sn  of  great  service  in  the  naval 
ch  thr^itened  France,  and  which, 
se  of  Spain,  had  already  beeun, 
bitraiy  capture,  on  the  part  of  the 
of  four  royal  register-ships  com- 
the  La  Plata,  though  Spwdn  was 
ilsposed  for  peace.  Though  the 
imndle  declared  only  Joseph  and 
inces,  yet  the  sistera  of  the  em- 
!re  soon  treated  as  imperial  prin- 
''hich  had  an  efiect  upon  the  sta- 
beir  husbands.  Murat,  husband 
eon's  youngest  sister,  and  Eugene 
oais,  were  made  princes:  the  for- 
also  made  grand-admiral  of  the 
iie  latter  arch-chancellor  of  the 
kx>n  after,  an  event  happened 
iems  to  be  the  first  indication  that 
1  intended  to  make  a  marked  dif- 
letween  the  French  state  and  the 
empire — an  idea  which  soon  de- 
itself  rapidly.  Napoleon's  eldest 
iza,  wha  had  been  married,  since 
peneral  Bacciocchi,  received  from 
sror  the  principality  of  Piombino, 
id  her  male  descendants,  but  vnth 
[ition,that  the  hereditaiy  prince 
yt  have  a  right  to  ascend  the  throne 
)  had  received  the  investiture  from 
eror  of  the  French.  The  prince 
bino  entered,  besides,  into  many 
DS  fi>r  this  fief.  In  the  be^nning 
Napoleon  wrote,  with  his  own 
etter  to  George  III,  offering  to 
}  peace,  for  the  welfare  of  Europe, 
ill  had  just  then  experienced 
of  his  mental  disorder ;  so  that 
Igrave,  then  secretary  of  state, 
I  answer  to  the  French  minister 
n  aflUrs,  under  date  of  Januaiy 
ig  that  the  king  could  not  accept 
er  without  consultinf  his  allies ; 
uning  great  praise  of  the  empe- 
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ror  of  Russia,  which  indicated  that,  this 
power  was  inclined  to  jom  the  enemies 
of  France.  Napoleon  may  now  have  fijst 
determined  to  banish  all  reeard  for  the 
balance  of  power  supported  by  England, 
and  to  ado^H  the  idea  of  a  federative  sys- 
tem, in  which  France  should  have  a  pre- 
ponderating influence.  Januaiy  1^  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Spun,  which 
put  five  vessels  of  the  luie  and  SOiOO  men 
at  the  emperor's  disposaL  The  emperor 
of  tlie  French  could  not  well  remain  the 
president  of  the  Italian  republic.  Depu- 
ties fix)m  the  latter  came  to  offer  him  the 
crown  of  Italy,  which  he  accepted,  in  or- 
der to  place  It  upon  a  younger  head,  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  nations  would  al- 
low it  He  had  in  vain  requested  his 
brother  Joseph  to  accept  the  crown  of 
Lombardy.  (See  Joseph,)'  This  was  on 
March  17 ;  and  from  tiiat  day  he  called 
himself  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy.  The  reason  for  his  usini^  the 
name  of  the  country,  in  the  second  title, 
instead  of  that  of  the  people,  as  in  the  first, 
is,  that  he  considered  his  relations  to 
France  proper,  and  other  countries  under 
his  sway  essei^tially  different.  His  au- 
thority over  the  latter  was  a  matter  of 
temporary  expediency ;  but  his  reladon  to 
France  he  deemed  firm,  and  therefore  his 
title,  as  French  sovereign,  was  made  to  ex- 
press precisely  his  authority.  May  26,  he 
crowned  himself  with  the  iron  crown  (q.  v.) 
in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  pronouncing 
these  words,  whilst  he  took  the  crown  from 
the  altar :  Dieu  me  la  dorme ;  gore  h  qui  la 
touchc  (God  has  given  it  to  me ;  wo  to  him 
who  touches  it)~words  which  became  the 
device  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  es- 
tablished after  the  coronation.  The  oath 
which  Napoleon  took  was  similar  to  that 
which  he  liad  taken  in  France.  Juno  7, 
Eugene  Beauhamais  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  and  the  Ligtinan  republic 
was  incorporated  with  France,  after  the 
vote  of  the  peoi^  to  that  effect  had  been 
obtained.  Witli  Genoa,  also  Paniia,  Pi- 
acenza,  and  Guastalla,  were  added  to 
France.  The  Po  and  Sesia  were  declared 
to  be  the  division  between  France  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  republic  of  Luc- 
ca was  given  as  a  principality  to  Felix 
BaccioccnL  Before  Napoleon  left  Italy, 
the  convents  were  abolislied,  with  tlie  ex- 
cepdon  of  the  charitable  orders,  or  those 
which  devoted  themselves  to  instruction, 
and  a  few  otlicra,  in  order  not  to  do  too 
muck  at  once ;  and  several  other  salutaiy 
regulations  were  made.  Notwithstanding 
the  benefits  which  his  pohcy  conferred  tm 
the  country,  these  changes  were  consider- 
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ed  as  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with  the  em- 
pire became  the  pretext  for  a  war  long  re- 
solved upon.  April  11, 1805,  a  treaty  was 
cdnduded  between  Russia  and  England, 
by  whicli  they  engaged  to  use  the  most 
effective  means  to  form  a  general  coalition 
against  France.  An  army  of  500,000  men 
was  to  force  this  empire  to  restore  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  England 
enm^ed,  besides  furnishing  troops,  to  pay 
1^^,000  pounds  sterling  annual  sul)sidies 
for everylOO,000  men  furnished  by  her 
allies.  The  various  treaties  between  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  EngUnd,  Sweden,  &c.,  for 
this  purpose,  sliould  be  read,  as  they  con- 
tain many  important  particulars.  The 
French  government  even  published  secret 
articles,  agreed  on  between  the  powers, 
and  provi&iff  that  L^ons  should  bo  given 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  that  Belgium 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  relations  in 
which  it  was  placed  in  1815.  Napoleon, 
though  well  informed  of  all  these  transac- 
tions, continued,  apparentW  with  the  great- 
est zeal,  the  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
Enffland.  lie  spoke  the  language  of  |)eace 
to  Austria;  but  the  Austrians  had  already 
marched,  September  14,  iix*o  Munich. 
Napoleon  called  his  arm^  the  ^rand  army. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign,  vnth  its  \'ari- 
ous  combinations  and  provisions,  is  a  strik- 
in|^  exhibition  of  genius ;  and  the  sagacity 
With  which  he  made  his  victories  conduce 
to  his  political  objects,  shows  his  great 
(Qualifications  for  ruling.  September  25 
and  26,  his  army  crossed  the  Rhine.  Oc- 
tober 2,  he  concluded  a  treatjr,  ni  Lud- 
wigsburg,  with  tlie  elector  of*^  Wiirtem- 
b?rg,  which  gave  hmi  a  new  accession  of 
troops :  on  the  same  day,  the  Bavarians 
formed  a  junction  with  the  French  army. 
On  the  3d,  Bernadotte,  who  had  super- 
s*»'Jed  Mortier  in  Hanover,  marched  with 
his  corpsthroughtlie  neutral  Prussian  {H)s- 
sessions  in  Fraiiconia.  Thus,  on  the  4th, 
t!it^  Austrians  were  menaced  on  the  flank 
and  rear.  On  tli(<  Bill,  Murat  gained  an 
important  victory  at  Wertinj^cn.  On  the 
10th,  Napoleon  concluded  a  treaty  with 
l^id^h,  at  Esslingpn.  On  the  14th,  the 
Atistrians  were  partially  defeated  at  Ulm. 
On  the  17th,  Mack  capitulated  in  Ulm ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  another  Austrian 
corps  at  Trochtelfingcn,  and  another  at 
Dopfingen.  Napoleon's  fortune  seemed, 
I  ivertheless,  to  waver.  On  the  2l8t,  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  wtu^  amiiliilated 
by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  the  archduke 
Charles  entered  Italy  ;  Prussia  put  its 
troops  in  motion ;  t!ie  Russian  emperor 
appeared  hhnself  in  Bcrlm,  and  persuaded 


Frederic  William  to  take  part  iothe  war: 
but  the  French  advanced  without  delay 
into  Austria ;  and,  November  13,  Murat  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  Napoleon,  Schonbrunn. 
Heavy  contributions  were  unposed  upon 
the  country  (among  other  things,  for  the 
support  of  the  orphans  and  widows  of 
French  soldiers  who  hod  died  in  the  cam- 
paign) ;  and  after  the  (so  called)  battle  of 
tlie  tlu^e  emperors,  at  Austeriitz  (q.  v.]i 
Decem*;er  2,  the  emperor  Francis  had  an 
interview  with  Napoleon  on  the  4th^jnid 
on  die  6th  concluded  an  armistice.  This 
was  followed,  December  2dth,  by  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  which  deprived  Au»- 
tria  of  some  fuie  provinces,  and  asgren- 
dized  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Ba- 
den. (See  the  article  PrMfturg",  Peace  ^) 
Such  a  scries  of  rapid  and  decisive  victo- 
ries was  almost  unexampled.  Acon^-entkm 
had  been  previously  concluded  with  Pnis- 
sia,  at  Vienna,  December  15,  giving  to  that 
country  Hanover,  and  thereby  severiof 
Prussia  from  England.  The  new  king  of 
Bavaria  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  step-son  of  Napoleon;  Stephanie  neua- 
hamais,  niece  of  the  empress  Joeephine, 
was  married  to  the  crown-prince  of  Ba- 
den. A  decree  of  the  senate  confeiredoa 
the  emperor  tlie  title  of  Great.  Pitt,  bti 
implacable  enemy,  had  died,  Januaiy  23^ 
1806.  March  2,  Napoleon  proclaimed  to 
the  legislative  body  the  dominion  of 
France  over  Italy.  March  16,  Napoleon 
created  his  brotlier-in-law  Murat  duke  of 
Cleves  and  Berg,  and,  on  the  30th,  bis 
brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
after  the  latter  hail  occupied  that  kingdom 
with  French  troops,  because  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  had  allowed  20,000  Eng- 
lish and  Russian  soldiers  to  land,  contrary 
to  his  engagements  with  France  (  see  the 
article  Joseph,  in  the  Appendix  of  vol.  vii); 
Venice  was  iinited  witli  Franco ;  Guastal- 
la  was  given  to  Pauline,  the  ^ster  of 
Napoleon ;  Neufchatel  to  Berthier,  the 
muiister  of  wai*.  The  family  law  of  March 
31  closely  connected  all  the  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  witli  all  their  do- 
minions, to  the  emperor,  who  saw  no  odh 
er  way  of  overcoming  England,  and  forc- 
ing her  to  conclude  peace^  than  by  de- 
pnvmg  her  of  all  influence  on  the  conti- 
nci!t ;  and  this  he  intended  to  etifect  hf 
extending  his  power  as  far  as  po^Ue. 
Besides,  he  had  seen  that  the  other  powen 
of  the  continent  would  not  fulnl  their 
promises  without  the  compulsion  of  ftar. 
This  tlimily  law,  however,  could  never 
have  contumed,  if  a  successor  of  less  mil- 
itary and  political  talent  had  followed  hiiDi 
as  was  to  be  expected.  May  24,  his  brother 
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hao  received  a  crowD,  Napoleon 
ting  the  Batavian  republic  into  the 
1  of  Holland.  Talleyrand  ond 
>tte  were  created  dukes.  Domains 
3nquered  countries  were  the  re- 
f  the  generals  and  ministers.  July 
S,  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine 
as  formed  in  Paris,  and  Napoleon, 
otector,  became  the  ruler  of  the 
pert  of  Germany ;  and  the  emjpe- 
icis  renounced,  August  6,  the  un- 
irone  of  Germany ;  and,  without 
le,  the  ancient  empire  was  dissolv- 
'  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  em- 
jffect,  and  for  all  the  purposes  for 
ovemments  are  established.  What- 
3  dreams  of  some  fanciful  politi- 
sy  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
iprejudiced  observer  must  confess 
destruction  of  the  German  empire 
essaij.  A  few  notes  were  written, 
em]ure  fell  to  dust,  like  those  bod- 
retain  their  form  for  a  long  time 
odisturbed,  but  crumble  as  soon  as 
.  In  the  article  Prussia^  we  have 
of  the  painful  and  embarrassing 
I  of  that  country  in  relation  to 
and  England.  At  the  beginning 
\  Enmnd  declared  war  against 
,  for  having  taken  possession  of 
r ;  ^et  Fox,  now  pime  minister  of 
Iritain,  showed  himself  willing  to 
ipecting  peace  with  France;  but 
he  Prusnan  ambassador  learned 

restitution  of  Hanover  was  spo- 
BS  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  peace 
\  Fiance  and  England,  it  may  be 
t  war  between  Prussia  and  France 
tain;  and  when  Napoleon  estab- 
the  confederacv  of^  the  Rhine, 
thought  it  her  duty  to  endeavor  to 
his  growing  power  in  Germany, 
blared  war,  and  the  combined  Prus- 
1  Saxon  army,  consisting  half  of 
srs,  was  totally  routed,  October  14, 
I  a  double  batde  at  Aueret&dt  and 
long  description  of  which  is  civen 
be  head  of  Jtna.  Before  the  battle 
I,  Napoleon  directed  a  letter  to  the 

Prussia,  in  order  to  try  to  stop  the 
I  of  blood,  dated  Gero,  October  13. 
'  was  separated  from  tlie  alliance 
russin,  and  the  scattered  portioDB  of 
ly  of  the  latter  submitted  to  the 

whilst  almost  all  her  fortresses  fell 
chery  or  cowardice.  October  37, 
on  made  his  entry  into  Berlin,  and 
sed  a  government  for  the  conquer- 
srian  territories.*   General  Moitier 

)  pardon  of  prince  Hatzfeld  (q.  v.),  ml  this 
a  pleasing  incident  in  Napoleon's  life.  In 
01  political  excitement,  wbose  eflect  is  al- 
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had  occupied  the  priucipality  of  Fidda, 
and  driven  die  elector  of  Ilcsse  out  of  his 
countiy.  The  house  of  Cnmswick  was 
declared  to  have  ceased  to  reign,  cm  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  manifesto  issued 
by  the  duke,  which,  however,  was  drawn 
up  by  French  emi^^nuits.  Some  nect)tia- 
tions  for  peace,  which  took  place  at  Char- 
lottenbiuv,  near  Berlin,  were  fruitless.  No- 
vember Si,  Napoleon  issued  the  famous 
Berlin  decree,  declaring  Great  Britain 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  strictly  pro- 
hibiting all  intercourse  with  her.  (See 
ConttMnial  System,)  The  French  armies 
continued  to  advance.  At  Posen,  Napo- 
leon promised  to  the  lon^-wronged  Poles 
the  restoration'of  their  kingdom.  A  Rus- 
sian army  hastened,  indeed,  to  aid  the  king 
of  Prussia ;  but  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  De- 
cember 26;  the  bloody  battle  of  Eylau, 
February  7  and  8, 1807  (see  E^au)\  the 
capitulation  of  Dantzic ;  the  oivision  of 
the  Russian  power  by  the  Turkish, war; 
tlie  skinnish  at  Heilsberg,  June  10 ;  at 
Ostrolenka,  on  the  12th;  and  the  liattle 
of  Friedland  (q.  v.),on  the  14th^ — ^finally  re- 
^sulted  in  a  truce  on  the  21st ;  and,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  in  a  peace  between  Russia 
and  France,  and,  on  tlie  9th,  between 
France  and  Prussia,  at  I'ilsit  In  the  arti- 
cle TUsity  Peace  of^  are  fiven  the  results  of 
this  peace,  the  main  features  of  which 
were,  that  Prussia  lost  upwards  of  ibur 
millions  of  subjects,  and  had  to  pay  exor- 
bitant contribudons.  Her  principal  for- 
tresses remained  in  the  power  of  the 
French  until  all  was  paid.  The  ucwly- 
created  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to 
the  elector  of^  Saxony,  who  wna  promoted 
to  the  royal  dignity.  A  new  kingdom  was 
composed  of  Hessia,  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
Osnabriick,  and  part  of  Prussia,  reaching 
to  the  Elbe,  called  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia (q.  v.),  the  crown  of  which  was 

S'ven  to  Jerome,  the  yoimgest  brother  of 
le  emperor,  married  to  a  jmncess  royal 
of  Wiirtemberg.  (See  Jerome.)  What- 
ev^  views  Napoleon  himself  entertained 
req)ecting  these  newly-created  kingdoms 
— whether  they  were  at  some  future  time 
to  give  way  to  institutions  more  calculated 
for  stability  and  independence,  or  whether 
he  actually  thou^tit  possible  and  desira- 
ble to  establish,  iii  this  way,  a  permanent 
dependence  of  foreign  counuries  upon 
France — a  view  which  can  bazdly  be  aa- 

wavs  to  cxairgcratc  or  distort ^  this  pardon  of  Hata- 
feld  was  called  a  theatrical  display ;  as  if.  at  thai 
moment,  Napoleon  either  needed,  or  couM  expect, 
to  conciliate  the  Prussinns.  Similar  censures 
were  also  oAen  cast  on  his  offers  of  peace,  to 
slop  the  efitision  of  blood. 
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cribed  to  him,  as  the  impracticability  of  it 
was  too  evident  (the  existence  of  this  sys- 
tem of  foreign  dependencies  resting  upon 
his  personal  energies,  and  the  strange  con- 
flict of  interests  in  Europe)— we  say, 
whatever  were  his  'views,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  he  abolished  aristocratic 
privileges  in  the  conquered  countries,  and 
transplanted  thither  various  institutions, 
founaed  on  liberal  principles,  the  free  op- 
eration of  which,  of  course,  was  impeded 
by  the  protracted  wars  in  Europe.  Na- 
poleon returned  to  France,  and  received 
m  Paris  the  visits  of  the  German  princes. 
In  destroving  the  power  of  Prussia,  he 
probably  had  three  objects :  1.  to  deprive 
Kussia  of  a  power  ever  ready  to  umte  it- 
self with  her,  in  her  attacks  upon  the  new 
order  of  things,  particulariy  smce  the  spo- 
liation of  Poland,  in  which  thev  both  slmr- 
ed ;  2.  to  be  safe  against  attacks  fiiom  the 
east,  whilst  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  west ;  3.  to  ensure  the  rigorous  observ- 
ance of  the  continental  system  along 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  The  interview  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  at  Tilsit,  result- 
ed m  a  perranal  friendship  between  the 
two  monarchs,  promoted,  perhaps,  by  tlie 
late  conduct  of  England  towaros  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  England  suspected  the 
conclusion  of  secret  articles  of  peace  be- 
vween  them,  and  insbted  on  knowing 
them.  As  this  was  refused,  she  feared  that 
Denmark,  unable  to  maintain  her  neutral- 
ity in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  yield 
up  her  ships  to  supply  the  French  loss  at 
Trafalgar.  The  English  cabinet,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  possess  themselves  of  tlie 
Danish  fleet,  and  succeeded,  September  7, 
afler  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 
The  Danish  fleet  consisted  of  18  vessels 
of  the  line,  15  frigates,  6  brigs,  and  25 
gun-boats.  The  fate  of  Denmark,  at  this 
time,  was  the  harder,  as  she  had  honestly 
struggled  to  preserve  her  neutrality ;  but, 
in  great  political  crises,  it  is  impossible 
either  for  nations  or  for  individuals  to  re- 
main neutral.  One  of  the  first  measures 
of  Napoleon,  after  his  return  to  St.  Cloud, 
July  27, 1807,  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
tribunate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cow  des 
comptes  was  established,  containing,  as  be- 
fore the  revolution,  three  departments ; — 
one  for  the  expenditure  ;  another  for  the 
revenue ;  and  tlie  third  for  the  expendi- 
ture and  revenue  of  the  cities  and  com- 
munities. His  attention  to  internal  im- 
provement was  unabated.*  Still  further 
to  straiten  England,  Napoleon  now  shut 

*  His  attention  to  this  subject  appears  from  ma- 
jiy  documents,  and  is  strikingly  snown  in  the  foU 
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up  the  ports  of  the  Pvrenean  peninsula. 
Portugal,  which  has,  for  the  kat  centuiy, 
alwajrsbNeen  dependent  on  Elngland,  at- 
tracted particulariy  Napoleon's  attentioo. 
Spain,  ever  since  1795  subaerrient  to 
France,  had  been  so  merely  from  fear; 
and,  when  Napoleon,  in  1806,  was  occu- 
pied with  Pruflsia,  Godoy,  the  prince  of 
peace,  had  issued  a  procliMnation,  calfing 
upon  the  Spaniards  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  common  enera^,  who,  however,  was  doc 
'  named  more  defimtely.  Piadt  (q.  v.)  {Me- 
moirts  sur  la  RholtdUm  iJ^Etp.)  ascribes 
Napoleon's  conduct  towards  Spain,  to  his 
being  irritated  by  this  foolish  prockma- 
tion ;  but  the  plans  of  Napoleon  were  not 

lowing  letter,  which  was  pabliabed  m  No.  IS  of 
the  Kevue  Britammque.  It  shows  has  larye,  pet- 
etrating,  prospective  views,  and  coostaot  rwer- 
ence  to  posterity,  and  to  their  opiuioo :  the  loAj 
spirit  in  which  be  undertook  labors  of  practical 
utility ;  the  blended  familiarity  and  elevatioo  of 
tone  with  which  he  addressed  his  mioisten;  the 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  his  government  by  the 
paths  which  he  traced  out  for  others  to  foUowi 
and  his  practical  spirit.  As  it  was  sol  writleo  fa- 
publication,  it  will  not  be  charged  with  deceptios. 

**  FoirTiairBSLBAC,  Nov.  14, 1807. 
"  Monsieur  CreUt,-^ 

"  You  have  received  the  imperial  decree  by  wUcb 
I  have  authorized  the  sinking  fund  to  lend  8  j)OOjOOO 
francs  to  the  city  of  Paris.  I  snppose  that  jm 
are  employed  in  takinr  mecwires  which  may  brbif 
these  works  to  a  speedy  cooclusion,  and  may  aof  • 
ment  the  revenues  of  the  city.  In  those  woriu, 
thei-e  are  some  which  will  not  be  vcr>-  productive, 
but  are  raoreiy  for  ornament.  There  are  othcn, 
such  as  the  galleries  over  the  markets,  ih^  slau^li- 
ter-houses,  &c.,  which  will  be  very  nroductive ; 
but  to  make  them  so  will  require  activity.  Tke 
shops,  for  which  I  have  granted  you  fuuds,  areoot 
yet  commenced.  I  suppose  you  have  taken  up 
the  funds  destined  for  the  fountains,  and  that  yoa 
have  employed  them  provisionally  for  the  ma- 
chine at  Marly.  Carry  on  the  whole  ^ith  spirit. 
This  system  of  advancing  moue>'  to  the  cilv  of 
Paris,  to  augment  its  branches  of  revenue,  b  also 
intended  to  contribute  to  its  embellishment.  My 
intention  is  to  extend  it  to  other  dcfiartmenU. 

*•  I  have  many  canals  to  make  :  that  from  Dijos 
to  Paris  -f  that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saoue ;  aid 
that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt.  These  three 
canals  can  be  carried  on  as  vigorousi  v  as  coulJ  be 
wished.  My  intention  is,  iiKlcpcnJcntlv  of  tlw 
funds  vrhich  are  granted  from  the  revenuts  of  the 
state,  to  seek  extraordinary  fujids  for  tlx  three 
canals.  For  this  purpose,  1  should  like  to  sell  i 
the  canal  of  St.  Uucniin,  the  produce  of  which 
might  be  employed  to  expedite  tlie  works  of  the 
canal  of  Bureundy.  In  fact,  I  would  sell  eres 
the  canal  of  Languodoc.  and  appiv  the  proceeds 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal  trtNntbe  Rhino  to 
the  8a6ne.  1  suppose  that  the  canal  of  St.  Qucn* 
tin  might  be  sold  for  8,00O,0UO  francs  j  that  of 
Loing  for  as  much  j  and  the  canal  of  Laneuedoc 
for  more.  There  would  then  be  30/)00.0(Jo  pro- 
cured immediately,  which  I  should  cmplov  in  car- 
rying on  the  three  great  canals  with  all  possi- 
ble rapidity.   I  have  the  money ;  the  state  wiO 
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>  be  influenced  by  the  mpGlamfition 
ject  like  Godoy.  (q.  v.)  Between  the 
f  the  latter  at  Paris  (Izquierdo  by. 
ind  the  French  court,  a  convention 
ned,  on  October  27,  at  Fontaine- 
n  which  it  was  provided  that  the 
f  BrB|||anza  should  cease  to  reign  in 
d,  which  w«L8  to  be  divided  into 
Lusitania,  for  the  king  of  Etruria, 
BS  to  restore  Tuscany  to  France ; 
liusitania,  for  Godoy,  as  a  sovereign 

and  the  central  nrovinces,' which 
9  be  subsequently  disposed  of. 
m  had  informed  the  prince  regent 
usal,  in  August,  ^that  he  must 

idl  connexion  with  England,  con- 

'mg:  on  Uie  contrary,  it  will  gain^  nnce, 
1  tM  reTeoaet  of  the  canals  a  Lomg,  St« 
and  thai  of  the  south,  it  will  jgain  the 
of  the  canals  of  the  Scheldt,  Napoleon, 
randy ;  and  when  these  works  are  com- 
^  circumstances  permit,  I  shall  sell  these, 
to  make  others.  Thus  my  object  is  to 
I  directly  opposite  course  to  Endand,  or 
I  proposed  to  be  done  there.  In  England, 
-  woiud  have  been  j|;ranted.  for  construct- 
anal  of  St.  Quentm,  and  toe  work  would 
tn  left  to  capitalists.  I  have,  on  the  con- 
Bgun  by  constructing  the  canal  of  St. 

It  has  cost,  I  believe,  8,000.000  francs ; 
oduce  600,000  francs.  I  shall,  then,  lose 
>y  selling  it  to  a  company  for  what  it  has 
,  since,  with  this  money,  I  shall  construct 
sals.  Make  me,  I  beg  of  you,  a  report  up- 
abject;  ptherwise,  we  shall  die  without 
eae  thrae  canals  navigated.  In  fact,  it  is 
I  since  the  canal  of  St.  Uueutin  was  be- 
l  it  is  not  yet  finished.  Now,  these  canals 
luch  more  importance.  The  expense  of 
Bmgimdy  is  estimated  at  thirty  millions. 
m  be  expended  fitmi  the  general  funds  of 

>  does  not  exceed  a  million  yearly:  the 
ents  do  not  furnish  more  than  £00,000 
It  would,  then,  require  twenty  years  to 
s  canal.  What  may  not  happen  in  this 
Waoi  and  inefficient  men  will  come, 
canals  will  remain  unfinished.  The  canal 
t  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt  will  also  cost  a 
n.  The  general  funds  of  the  &tate  are  not 
t  to  carry  them  on  as  quickly  as  we  could 
rhe  canal  of  Napoleon  is  in  the  same  sit- 
Let  me  know  how  much  it  will  be  possi- 
pend  yearly  on  each  of  theso  three  ca- 
suppose  that,  without  iiyuriiigoth«T  works, 
t  allow  to  each,  yearly,  three  or  four  mil- 
nd  that  thus,  in  five  or  six  years,  we  might 
I  all  navigated.  You  will  inform  me  bow 
I  existing  imoosu  will  furnish  for  these  three 
how  much  I  have  eranted  for  1808,  and 
lementary  funds  woich  I  granted  in  1806, 
ing  on  these  works  with  the  neatest  activ- 
I  will  propose  to  me  to  sell  the  three  canab 
fiaished,  and  at  what  price  it  would  be  best 
Bfli.  I  take  upon  myself  the  charge  of  find- 
lasers :  then  we  shall  have  money  in  abun- 
You  must  toll  me,  in  your  report,  how 
i  three  which  I  wish  speeciily  to  finish  are 
iocost,  and  compare  it  witb  the  sums  which 
i  old  canals  havecost  that  1  wish  to  sell. 

[  mderstand  what  1  wish.  My  mtention 
beyond  your  report.  Perhaps  it  wiU  lead 


fiscate  English  merchandise  in  Portu- 
guese ports,  and  adhere,  without  reserve 
to  the  continental  system,  if  the  house  of 
Braganza  wished  to  remain  on  the  throne'' 
— a  demand  which  it  was  actually  impos- 
sible to  fulfil,  besides  being  inconsistent  • 
with  the  oath  taken  by  every  ruler  of  Por- 
tugal. When  a  French  and  Spanish  ar- 
my approached,  he  and  his  mmily  em- 
barked, November  39,  for  Brazfl:  the 
next  day,  Junot  entered  Usbon,  and  the 
conquest  of  Portugal  was  completed. 
The  political  state  of  Spain  at  this  time 
was  deplorable,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Spanish  court  shocking.  It  consisted  of 
a  king,  imiversally  called  tngife  and  tm- 

to  opening  a  fund  for  public  works,  iato  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  navigation  of  the  canali  wookl 
be  immediately  thrown.  We  might  thus  grant  to 
this  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  three  canals, 
and  of  others  besides,  if  there  are  any  wUch  can 
be  sold.  With  this  institution  we  should  change 
the  face  of  the  country. 

I  have  made  the  glory  of  my  reign  to  consist 
in  changing  the  face  of  the  territory  of  my  em(»ra. 
The  execution  of  these  great  works  u  as  neces- 
sary to  the  mterest  of  my  people  as  to  my  own 
sausfaction.  I  attach  equal  importance  ana  sreal 
glory  to  the  suppression  of  mendicity.  Foncu  are 
not  wantiitf ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
proceeds  stowly,  and,  meantime,  years  are  passing 
away.  We  must  not  pass  through  this  world  with- 
out ieaving  traces  which  may  commend  our  mem- 
ory to  posterity.  I  am  going  to  be  absent  for  a 
month.  Be  ready  on  the  16ui  December  to  an- 
swer all  these  questions,  which  you  .will  have  ex- 
amined in  detail,  thfl|l  I  may  be  able,  by  a  general 
decree,  to  put  the  finishing  blow  to  mendicity.  You 
most  find,  before  the  iSth  December,  in  the  re- 
served fiinds,  and  the  fimds  of  the  communes,  the 
necessary  means  for  the  support  of  sixty  or  one 
hundred  houses  for  the  extirpation  of  bef^uy. 
The  places  where  they  shall  oe  erected  must  be 
designated,  and  the  regulations  comjdeted.  Do 
not  ask  me  for  three  or  four  months  to  obtaip  fur- 
ther instructions.  You  have  young  auditors,  intelh- 
geot  prefecU,  skilful  engineers ;  oring  all  mto  ac- 
tion, and  do  not  sleep  in  the  ordinaiy  labors  of 
the  bureau.  It  is  necessary,  likewise,  that,  at 
the  same  time,  all  that  relates  to  the  administra 
tion  of  the  public  works,  should  be  completed }  so 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fine  season, 
France  may  present  the  spectacle  of  a  country 
without  a  single  beggar,  and  where  all  the  popu- 
lation may  be  in  action  to  embellish  and  maer 
productive  our  immense  territory. 

"  You  must,  also,  prepare  for  me  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary respecting  tne  measures  to  be  taken  for  ob- 
taining from  the  araining  of  the  marshes  of  CoCp 
tentin  and  Rochefort,  money  for  supporting  the 
fund  for  public  worku,  and  for  finishing  the  wain- 
ings,  or  preparing  others. 

"  The  winter  evenings  are  loag ;  fill  your  port- 
folios, that  we  may  be  able,  duiug  the  eveniiya 
of  these  three  months,  to  discuss  the  neaas  for 
attaining  great  results. 

**  Upon  this,  9lc. 

**  Napoliov.** 
M.  CaaTST,     suaisUr  oTUm  interior.** 
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6^  ;— which,  indeed,  the  conduct  of 
Charles  IV  shows  that  he  must  have  been ; 
— a  criminal  queen,  who  did  not  even  ob- 
serve appearances ;  an  ambitious  and  in- 
triguing jfiivorite  and  prime-minister ;  and 
anneir-apparent  conspiring  against  his  &- 
theirs  throne.  A  conspiracy  of  the  prince 
of  Asturias  induced  even  the  king  to  make 
public  avowals,  which  proved  the  truth  of 
all  the  scandal,  pohtical  and  domestic,  re- 
electing the  Tojdl  &mily,  that  many,  till 
then,  had  not  fully  credited.  These  cir- 
cumstances had  taken  place  when  Napo- 
leon made  a  journey  to  Italy,  towards  the 
end  of  1807.  In  Venice  he  saw  Joseph, 
king  of  Naples ;  and  when  he  returned  to 
Mantua  from  Venice,  he  met  his  brother 
Lucien,  who  had  come  thither  from 
Rome.  Some  have  believed  that  he  then 
offered  the  latter  the  crown  of  Spain; 
but  we  cannot  judge  whether  he  had 
then  fully  formed  the  project  of  placing  a 
new  race  on  the  Spanish  throne.  In  Uie 
article  Jo$eph  (Appendix  to  voL  vii),  it  is 
stated  that,  at  a  later  period,  Lucien  was 
oflTered  the  crown  of^  Naples,  when  Jo- 
seph exchanged  it  for  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Eugene  at  this  time  was  made 
prince  of  Venice,  his  infant  daughter 
princess  of  Bologna,  and  Melzi  d'Erile 
duke  of  Lodi,  and  the  order  of  the  iron 
crown  was  extended.  The  kingdom 
of  Etruria  was  changed  again  into  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  added  pro- 
visionally to  France.  The  queen  Maria 
Louisa,  of  Etruria,  returned  to  Spain.  Dec. 
17,  lS07f  Napoleon  issued  the  famous  de- 
cree of  Milan  (see  Continental  Syatem)^ 
which  was  followed  by  a  still  severer  de- 
cree, of  January  11, 1808.  In  tlie  same 
month,  Kehl  and  Castel,  Wesel  and  Flush- 
ing, were  united  to  the  French  empire. 
General  Miollis  marched  into  Rome,  oc- 
cupied it,  and  kept  the  ]>o]>e  in  a  state  of 
dependence,  but  not,  as  many  have  be- 
lieved, in  order  to  prevent  liim  from  im- 
peding the  execution  of  tlie  plans  re- 
spectuig  Spain.  A  new  hereditary  no- 
bility was  now  created,  in  order,  as  the 
em)>eror  expressed  himself^  to  ^ve  the 
imperial  throne  the  requisite  dignity,  and 
to  excite  a  praiseworthy  emulation  in  the 
liearts  of  tlie  French.  The  titles  of  the 
new  nobility  were  those  of  tlie  feudal 
times ;  yet  no  privileges  were  attached  to 
these  titles.  This  blow  yvaa  considered 
by  the  old  nobihty  more  severe  than  any 
previous  one,  and,  perlia|)s,  was  so.  This 
event  took  place  a  short  time  before  the 
great  changes  in  Sj>ain.  (For  a  connected 
relation  of  these  occurrences,  and  for  tlie 
war  in  Spain,  see  the  articles  SJpom,  and 


JotepL)  The  schools  and  institutioiis  of 
instruction  in  the  whole  empire  were  uni- 
formly organized,  but  in  a  miiitaiy  man- 
ner ;  and  a  new  religious  catechism  wis 
prepared  for  the  French  empire,  which 
was  offensive  to  the  thmking  part  of  the 
nation,  though  the  object  of  it  was  proba- 
bly to  deprive  certain  ftnatics  of  the  in- 
fluence which  thev  exerted  over  the  un- 
informed against  Napoleon  and  the  new 
order  <^  thmffs.   The  English  landed  in 
Portugal,  ana  the  Portuguese  showed  a 
ffreat  disposition  to  rise  against  the  French. 
Napoleon  brought  about  the  congress  of 
Erturt,  in  order  to  make  one  more  efibit 
to  establish  peace,  or  at  least  to  secure  . 
himself  on  the  east,  that  he  might  defoie 
his  whole  strength  to  the  reduction  of  tke 
Pyrenean  peninsula,  particularly  as  Aus- 
tria had  shown  a  great  dispontion  to  hraik 
once  more  with  Franco.   The  aiticle^ 
furt  contains  some  details  reroectinff  tbii 
congress,  which  took  place  in  Sept,  1006^ 
and  at  which  the  emperor  Alexanderap- 
peared,  with  many  other  potentates.  Tbe 
reader  will  find  there  also  the  joint  leCttr 
of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  to  Geoige  UL 
England,  however,  refused  to  enter  iM 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  replied  to  tbe 
letter  by  a  pubhc  note,  written  by  Gin- 
ning ;  as  a  different  mode  of  answer,  and 
the  minister,  would  have  amounted  to  m 
acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  Napoleon. 
October  le,  Napoleon  remmed  to  St 
Cloud:  on  itie  29th, he  set  out  for  Spain, 
where  his  presence  brought  ▼ictory  to  the 
French  arms.    But  threatening  more-  i 
ments  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  speedily 
obliged  him  to  return.    Austria  declared 
war  April  9, 1809.   Napoleon  entered  In-  I 
ffolstadt  on  the  18th.    On  the  20th,  be  I 
nefeated  the  Austrians  at  Abensbetv;  oo  ! 
the  Slst,  at  Landshnt ;  on  tlie  22d,  at  Lck- 
rnCihl  (see  Eckmiihl) ;  on  the  23d,  at  Rat- 
isbon ;  and  on  the  l^th  of  May, Vienna  ca- 
pitulated.  An  attempt  to  excite  the  Hun- 
garians to  insurrection  was  unsucce9^>- 
tiil ;  and  in  Tyrol,  then  Ix^loiigiug  to  Ba- 
varia, the  peasants  took  il|>  amis  againA 
the  Fronch,  beuig  promised  support  by  a 
letter  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  ailtcT-  ^ 
wards  shamefully  abaiidone<l.   (See  Ho- 
Jer,)   Even  in  tlie  north  of  Gcnnauy,  an  ,. 
insurrectionary  spirit  broke  out     (See  . 
SchiU.)  Onthe2l8taud2^ofM&y,Na- 

g)leon  lost  the  battle  of  Aspeni  (q.  v.)  and  . 
sslingen  ;  but  the  Itidian  army  canie  to  ^ 
liis  aid ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Kaab,  Juae  ^ 
14,  the  Austrians  also  lost,  July  5tb  and  ^ 
6th,  the  battle  of  Wagram  (q.  \.\  whidi  it- 
suited  inthe  truce  at  Znay in,  July  12.  Tbe 
Tyrolese  alone  continued  to  ^ht  vrith 
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ind  the  duke  of  Brunswick-OBte 
iie  purauit  of  a  superior  force, 
occupation  of  Walcheren  by  the 
'see  (kranto)j  the  capituktion  of 
,  Auffust  15tb,  and  the  conouest 
lian  Islandfl,  October  9th,  did  not 
success  of  Napoleon  in  Austria, 
kh,  a  German  youth  of  the  name 
[q.  V.)  attempted  to  stab  him  in 
mn.  Meanwhile  he  had  united, 
1809,  the  whole  of  the  States  of 
ch  witli  France.  Pius  VII  (q.  v.) 
ums  but  exconununication,  ana 
ronouncedt  June  12,  against  the 

For  this  he  was  carried  to 
rhere  Napoleon  thought  he  could 
him  of  all  political  influence. 
14,  peace  was  concluded  at  Yi- 
lUstria  lost  some  valuable  prov- 
d  its  seacoasts.  The  lUyrian 
i  Vere  made  a  French  govern- 
lie  most  important  of  the  neipo- 
>llowing  this  campaign  was  that 
md  of  an  Austrian  princess  for 
tror,  who,  if  his  elevation  to  the 
dimity  had  been  necessary,  ac- 
to  the  general  opinion,  to  give 
France,  certainly  wanted  a  son 
rm  establishment  of  his  throne, 
lecurity  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
nectedwithiL  Hard  as  it  was  for 
sparate  from  Josephine,  the  step 
mat  might  have  been  expected; 
her  he  acted  the  wisest  part  in 
:  an  Austrian  princess  is  another 
not  to  be  discussed  here.  (See 

December  3,  Napoleon  cele- 
s  anniversary  of  his  coronation  at 
th  unusual  pomp — a  festival  re- 
I  for  the  great  number  of  sove- 
>m  German  V  and  other  parts  of 
who  attended  it,  and  for  the 
hich  Napoleon  delivered  on  that 
3  hall  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
IS  directed  much  more  to  all  Eu- 
i  to  tlie  assembled  representatives 
merous  departments  of  France, 
or  ICs  a  decree  of  the  senate  annul- 
larriace  between  Napoleon  and 
e.  Mareh  11, 1810,  the  nuptials 
iperor  with  the  archduchess  Ma- 
li (q.v. )  of  Austria  were  celebrated 
«,  and,  April  2,  cardinal  Fesch 
d  the  raanriage  ceremonv  at  Par- 
se had  also  been  concluded,  Jan. 
irith  Sweden,  on  the  basis  of  the 
tal  system.  Mareh  1,  moreover, 
»y  of  Italy  was  appointed  hered- 
ad-duke  of  Frtnkibrt,  as  suc- 
theprinoe primate;  theremain- 
of  Hanover  was  united  with  the 
of  Wefltpballa ;  and,  on  the  16th, 
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the  king  of  HoUand  was  compelled  to 
make  great  concessions.  He  therefore 
unexpectedly  resigned  his  crown,  July  1, 
whicn  he  could  no  longer  wear  with  in- 
dependence and  honor  (see  Loint  Bona- 
parte) ;  and  on  the  9th,  the  incorporation  of 
the  whole  kingdom  with  the  French  em- 
pire was  declared.  A  similar  fate  befell 
Valais  and  the  countries  of  the  German 
confederacv  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ems, 
Weser  and  Elbe,  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
Oldenburg,  a  portion  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Berg,  and  even  some  parts  of  West- 
phalia, which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
cede.  A  great  portion  of  Europe  was 
subjugated.  Spain  ak>ne  continued  to 
fight  England  remained  unconquered, 
and  Russia  was  still  a  formidable  power. 
With  America,  too,  diflTerences  arose  re- 
specting the  continental  system ;  for  this 
reason  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
were  ostensibly  revoked,  April  1811. 
But  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  as  it  was  called, 
the  continued  .captures  and  buminff  of 
English  and  colonial  goods,  inflicted  still 
deeper  wounds.  Napoleon  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  his  power,  lyhich,  if  possible, 
was  still  more  consolidated^  by  the  young 
empress  giving  birtli  to  9  prince,  Mareh  2^ 
1811,  to  whom,  even  bef9re  iiis  birth,  had 
been  given  the  title  of  king  of  Rome.  (Sec 
ReidSiadtJ)  About  the  end  of  the  year 
new  differences  arose  with  Russia  and 
Sweden.  Sweden  was  easily  deprived 
of  its  Qerman  provinces,  Jan.  27, 1812. 
Preparations  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
were  soon  after  made  in  France  against 
Russia.  The  difference  between  France 
and  Russia,  it  is  generally  stated,  was  caus- 
ed by  Napoleon's  amiexfng  the  territory  of 
several  members  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  to  France.  Among  tlicse  was  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  reftised  to  take 
Erfurt,  witli  the  territory  appertaining  to 
it,  in  exchange  for  his  duchv,  and  prefer- 
red to  retire  to  the  court  of  tlie  emperor 
of  Russia,  his  near  relation.  But,  in  fact, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Russia  was,  that  Alexander  would 
not  adhere  so  strictly  to  the  continental 
system  as  he  had  promised  to  do  at  Erf\ut. 
Napoleon  thought  that  peace  could  not 
be  obtained  but  by  carrying  this  system 
throuffh.  He  had  made  too  manv  sacrt- 
flces  dready,  in  maintaining  it,  to  be  will- 
ing to  give  It  up.  Moreover,  be  saw  that 
the  two  empires  would  necessarily  come 
to  war  as  soon  as  Russia  sliould  attempt 
to  execute  her  plans  upon  Constantinople, 
which  western  Europe  could  not  permit. 
Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head  of  such  a 
force  as  he  ml|^t  naver  again  be  able  to 
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eommand,  and  thought  it  a  great  object 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  me  projects 
of  tne  Russian  colossus.  The  fbrmidable- 
ness  of  this  gigantic  power  to  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  clipping  the 
wings  of  its  ambition,  are  now  sufficiently 
*  apparent  But  Napoleon  foresaw  not  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  and  the  great  impulse 
rayen  thereby  to  the  Russian  people. 
The  winter,  which  set  in  several  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  did  the  rest.  The 
battalions  of  the  French  and  allied  ar- 
mies assembled  in  Germany  and  Po- 
land. The  Prussian  fortresses  and  Dant- 
zic  were  still  occupied  by  the  French. 
Napoleon  left  St  Cloud  May  9.  In  Dres- 
den he  collected  around  him  the  Ger- 
man kings  and  princes,  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  Austria.  June  24,  he  led 
his  army  across  tlie  Niemen.  Thus 
began  the  war  with  Russia.  He  called  it 
the  second  Polish  war.  fSee  Russian- 
German  War  of  1812—15,  formmg  a 
diviaon  of  the  article  Russia,)  Napo- 
leon's genius,  however,  shone  amidst  nis 
reverses,  and  amazes  even  amidst  the 
horrors  of  the  passage  of  the  Berezina 
(November  26  and  27\  How  striking  is 
the  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  of  December  3 ! 
The  battle  of  Leipeic,  on  the  16th,  17th 
and  18th  of  October,  displayed  all  his 
talent,  but  its  conscouences  were  most 
ilisastrous  to  him.  All  his  energies  were 
called  into  action  in  the  series  of  con- 
flicts between  the  Manie  and  Seine,  in 
Fehniar}'  and  March,  1H14.  In  spite  of 
the  nitreaties  of  all  who  surrounded  him, 
lie  rrfuscd  to  make  peace.  (See  Chatil- 
lon.  Congress  at.)  Several  of  his  miuis- 
terH,  who  thought  liit?  niin  certain,  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  provide,  in  time,  for 
themselves,  esjiecially  Talleyrand.  Tliey 
assisted  the  enemy  on  their  way  to  Paris. 
The  senate,  too,  ibnucrly  80  submissive, 
rose  against  the  emperor,  and  the  inse- 
curity of  absolute  j>ower  was  strikingly 
tlemonstrated.  Mannont,  at  last,  aban- 
doned his  master.  (See  Marmont,) 
April  11,  1814,  Napoleon  signed  the  act 
of  abdication,  and  the  treaty,  which  left 
him  the  island  of  Ell)a,  with  sovereign 
power,  the  title  of  emperor,  and  an  income 
of  2,000,000  franc«.  He  abdicated  viith 
the  words,  "The  allied  powers  having 
proclaimed  that  the  em|)eror  Napoleon  is 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  in  Europe,  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, faithful  to  his  principles,  declares 
that  he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and  ItiJy, 
because  there  is  no  personal  sacrifice, 
even  that  of  his  life,  which  he  is  not 
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ready  to  make,  for  the  welfiire  of  Fiaiice, 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.^  At  thin 
point  we  may  consider  the  history  of  the 
empire  as,  in  the  main,  closed,  and  pause 
for  a  moment.  The  tune  has  not  vet  ar- 
rived when  Napoleon  can  be  cooliy  esti- 
mated. It  must  be  left  to  future  genera- 
tions to  consider  calmly  his  whole  career, 
undisturbed  by  personal  or  party  feeling, 
and  unembarrassed  by  the  multitude  of 
details  which  now  prevent  the  true  bear- 
ing of  his  measures  from  being  seen. 
The  opinions  now  entertained  respectuitr 
him  may  be  classed,  we  think,  mider  tliic 
following  heads :  1.  That  he  was  a  iifqir])- 
er.  This  charge  is  preferred  by  t^'o  ven' 
difierent  parties ;  a,  by  the  adherents  of 
legitimacy,  who  think  his  noblest  coune 
would  have  been  to  play  tlie  part  of  gen- 
eral Monk.  We  need  not  discuss  thif 
point,  in  this  country,  and  in  the  year 
1832.  6.  The  charge  of  usurpaiioo  is 
also  made  by  some  republk^ms.  We 
have  already  observed  that,  up  to  the 
time  when  Napoleon  to<^  the  reniB  of 

govenmient,  no  republic  can  be  said  to 
ave  existed  in  France.  We  need  then 
only  ask,  whether  die  tendency  of  France 
vms  towards  a  republic,  and  whether 
Napoleon  ought  to  have  lent  bis  powo'to 
establish  it,  provided  he  could  have  sceo 
the  poesibili^  of  its  permanence.  Die 
forms  of  governments,  important  as  thr\' 
are,  are  but  secondary  compared  to  the 
primary  elements  of  national  character 
and  political  condition,  and  are  ah^m 
dependent  on  the  latter.  The  presen  ation 
of  the  new  politico-social  relations  v^v 
first  to  be  attended  to.  If  a  republie 
was  incompatible  with  justice,  safely  of 
person  and  propert}*,  internal  peace,  or 
national  independence,  the  former  ought 
to  have  given  way  to  tlic  latter.  «> 
believe  there  ?re  few  people  of  judgment 
who,  at  present,  maintain  that,  at  thit 
period,  a  republic  would  have  compoited 
with  the  internal  and  external  relatior«  of 
France.  Finnly  attached  as  we  are  ro 
republican  institutions,  we  yet  mwA  ad- 
nut  that,  as  there  must  be  a  difiennKe  iii 
the  habitations  of  men,  accordiiiff  to  the 
materials  which  they  posisesit  fw  their 
construction,  so  govemnieuts  must  diffir 
with  tlie  character  and  condition  of  the 
governed.  Republics  cannot  exist  with- 
out republicanism,  and  republicanion  ran- 
not  1)0  created  by  the  forms  of  a  con*- 
tution,  but  sprines,  in  a  great  meaMe. 
from  the  nature  of  men's  rehtions  in  oHh 
nary  life.  Those  forms  of  social  connexioe 
which  aro  favorable  to  this  spirit,  it  ia,  cf 
course,  the  duty  of  eveiy  lover  of  hbertj  •» 
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3.^  3.  There  are  some  who  adimre 
3D,  and  acknowledge  that  he  did 
ood  to  France,  but  maintain  that  his 
oiusand  success  led  him  astray; 
degrees  he  deviated  from  the  prin- 
lien  had  elevated  him,  and  afforded 
J  firm  basis  of  his  power;  and 
gradually  gave  way  to  princi- 
lich  must  ruin  him;  that,  more- 
>  laid  the  foundations  of  numerous 
ons  which,  if  they  had  been  de- 
,  would  have  brouffht  in  again 
f  those  evils  which  me  revolution 
It  removed;  and  that  he  omitted 
le  foundation  of  those  institutions 
if  developed,  would  have  pro- 
that  wide-spread  political  and 
Activity,  on  which  true. liberty  can 
»t ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  deprived 
ion  of  free  action,  and  organized 
>le  body  politic  less  in  a  civil  than 
itaiy  manner ;  and  that  ambition, 
tral  to  noble  and  elevated  souls, 
rered  him.  3.  Lastly,  there  are 
ho  insist  upon  Napoleon's  having 
^  wished  for  peace ;  that  he  had  no 
or  renewing  war  after  the  peace 
eville  and  of  Amiens,  but  that  he 
reed  to  war  by  the  unrelenting 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  sup- 
by  the  money  of  Elngland,  which 
elf  ruled  by  its  own  aristocracy, 
pected  that  Napoleon  would  ex- 
rance,  and  exasperate  Europe,  by 
al  conflicts.  As  his  repeated  of- 
peace  were  spumed,  he  was  un- 
ley  say,  to  establish  in  France 
ons  in  accordance  with  free  prin- 
which  he  sincerely  wished  to 
1,  and  which  he  must  have  been 
i  of  establishing  from  his  love  of 
nous  fame,  and  from  his  knowl- 
the  character  of  his  age,  in  which 
y  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
by  Inrute  force,  out  required  the 
of  public  opinion.  They  sum  up 
>le  histo)^  of  the  empire  in  these 
>rds :  ^  Napoleon  was  forced  to 
the  English,  and  to  the  dictator- 
die  war."  Napoleon  used,  not 
endy,  to  say  to  his  confidants, 
Bieneral  peace  is  ever  concluded, 
1^  shall  I  be  able  to  show  myself 
I  am,  and  become  the  moderator 
ope.  France  is  enabled,  by  her 
vilization,  and  the  absence  of  all 
Bcy,  to  moderate  the  extreme  de- 
of  the  two  principles  which  divide 
Idf  by  placing  herselfbetween  them, 
nrenting  a  general  conflagration,  of 
none  of  us  could  reasonably  ex- 
aee  the  end,  or  guess  the  issue :  for 
X.  50 
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that,  I  want  ten  years'  peace,  and  the  Eng- 
lish oligarchy  wdl  not  allow  it"  We  quote 
his  brother  Joseph,  as  one  to  whom  he 
disclosed  himseli  in  this  way  repeated^. 
The  latest  events  are  melancholy  com- 
mentaries in  favor  of  Napoleon,  wheth- 
er we  do  or  do  not  approve  entirely  of 
his  course,  considering  what  the  inter- 
nal state  of  France,  as  well  as  what  the 
condition  of  Europe,  required. — We  re- 
turn to  our  brief  biographical  sketch.  On 
the  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon  occupied 
himself  with  literature,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works ;  and  whilst  he  was 
observing  the  discoid  of  the  European 

Cowers  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  the 
lind  folly  manifested  by  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  the  court  papere  of  Paris  repre- 
sented him  as  mad !  We  are  unable  to 
state  what  caused  him  to  return  from 
Elba  precisely  at  the  time  when  he  did. 
He  embarked,  February  26,  1815)  with 
900  men,  and  landed,  March  1,  at  Cannes, 
not  for  from  Frejus,  where  he  had  landed 
sixteen  years  before,  on  his  return  finom 
Egypt ;  and  his  march  to  Paris  at  this 
time  might  well  be  compared  to  his 
former  journey.  On  the  voyage,  he  had 
written  a  proclamation,  which  set  forth 
the  reasons  of  his  return,  and  of  which  he 
caused  many  copies  to  be  made.  Without 
encountering  any  royal  troops,lie  advanced 
rapidly.  March  7th,  he  first  met  a  body  of 
roval  troops,  commanded  by  LabMo^^re, 
who  could  not  prevent  them  firom  joining 
Napoleon's  ffuards.  The  wne  evening, 
the  gates  of  Grenoble  were  opened  to 
him.  Lyons  was  entered  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th.  On  the  13th,  marshal  Nev 
(q.  V.)  went  over  to  him ;  and  March  20th 
be  reached  Paris,  which  Louis  XVIII  had 
left  in  haste, — an  event  whichplainlysbow- 
ed,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
were  against  the  Bourbons, — and  several 
distinguished  persons,  who  had  been  al- 
ways unwilling  to  rally  round  Napoleon, 
now  joined  him,  either  considenng  his 
return  indispensable,  or  at  least  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  as  the  greatest  evil  which 
could  befoll  France.  The  royalisls  now 
became  liberals,  and  preached  the  cause 
of  liberty  against  the  tyrant!  The mon- 
archs  assembled  at  Vienna  declared  Na- 
poleon out  of  the  pale  of  national  law,  as 
the  Bourbons  had  already  given  ordera  to 
hunt  him  down  {counr^ttf ),  as  the  exfffes- 
sion  was,  by  which  Napoleon  was  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  lowest  criminaL 
Whilst  he  was  exerting  himself  to  collect 
and  oiKanize  an  army,  he  caused  the  ^'addi- 
tional  act"  to  be  added  to  the  constitutions 
oftbeempire.  In  the  preamble  of  this  ^ad* 
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didonal  lAUb  ^  in  saiferalrametB, 
mora  lifaanl  dm  the  ehmter  of  the  BoOr- 
hom  of  1014,  he  dedam  that  his  ofcgect 
htdiieeoitoestahiiih  a  fedeiaave  yitem 
Offer  the  oontfneiit  of  Europe,  and  that  he 
had,  on  thia  aeoonot,  ddayed  the  devel- 
dpement  of  mdBfidiial  hbovty  hi  Frince; 
but  that  ^  henoefiMth  he  baa  no  other  ob- 
lect  than  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  France 
h[  givingaecsuriQr  to  Uberty."  (See  Peen.) 
Tht  bade  of  Wateriop  (q.  T.)defeated  all 
hM  plana  and  hopea.  fiforetuniedlDParia 
June  91,  where^at  the  raquiaition  of therep- 
reaeotativea,  he  abdicated,  on  the  2dd;  but 
tlui  tune  not  Ibr  hhnadf  and  hit  heiri,  bat 
hifrvor  oH^i  aon,Napdeon  II,  which  fb- 
dieation,  of  ooum,.waa  not  aoeepied  by 
the  afiied  powers,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
aeknowleage  the  Boubona  aa  nden  of 
Fiainoe,  though  they  were  little  dispoaed 
to  make  iinf  great  eSbn  to  suf^Nnt  the 
elder  branch  of  diis  line,  if  the  French 
ahould  prove  unwilling  to  receive  them. 
NapoleoQ  retired  to  Mannaiaoii,  and,  after 
some  days,  to  Bothefbn,  where  he  found 
the  filgftfeif,  destined  for  him,  ready,  but 
the  harbor  doaely  Uookaded  by  the 
EmMu  He  wished  to  embaifc  tor  the 
U.  Stalea.  [See  J^eph  Mipoktm.)  July 
9,  the '  canital  annendered  to  the 
emy,  and  m|»oleoa  Waa  expoaed  to  be 
dven  uptathe  Bourbons  by  Fouch^or 
Telleyrand.  At  the  same  time,  bemff  pre- 
vented from  sailing,  he  asked,  July  10, 
the  commander  of  the  British  ship  Bel- 
lerophon,  which  lay  off  the  port  of  Roche- 
fort,  what  he  had  to  expect  if  he  claimed 
the  hospitality  of  the  English.  The  an- 
swer was,  that,  the  commands  of  the  ad- 
miral should  be  obtained.  On  the  14th, 
Napoleon  sent  once  more  to  the  British 
commander,  who  answered,  that  he  had 
not  yet  received  orders,  but  that  he  was 
authorized,  if  Napoleon  would  embark 
immediately  for  England,  to  carry  him 
thither,  and  to  show  him  every  respect 
due  to  his  rank.  Napoleon  accepted  the 
offer,  and,  despatching  ^neral  Gourgaud 
to'the  prince  recent,  with  a  letter,  com- 
paring nis  own  rate  to  that  of  Themisto- 
cles,  he  went  on  board,'  July  16 ;  and  tlie 
vessel  immediatelv  sailed  for  Toribay, 
where  he  was  inrormed,  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government,  that  he  was  to 
be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  St.  Helena. 
On  that  island  he  lived  from  October  18, 
1815,  to  May  5, 1821,  at  Lonswood,  re- 
ceiving from  the  English  the  tide  of  **  gen- 
eral Bonaparte,**  and  watched  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  allies,  as  a  European 
prisoner  of  state.  Napoleon  was  volun- 
tarily accompanied  by  general  Bertrend, 


with  hia  and  chfld ;  OQont  1 
with  bis  indfe  and  child ;  count  1 
with  hia  aon,  wrho  was  obBge^ 
him  hi  1817 ;  general  Gouigau 
turned  to  Eun^  in  1818;  ttod 
servants.  Napoleon^  life  at  f 
has  diaanned  the  hatred  of  m 
oontemporariea,  while  it  haa  ine 
respect  of  his  adherenia.  He  i 
hia  character  in  die  miseriea  c 
in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileriei 
persons  who  served  him  at  I 
treated  faim  as  emperor  ;  and 
dated  and  returned  their  M 
feelings  ofmtitude  and  fHendi 
governor  of  the  island,  sir  Hud 
watched  him  with  unroaiing 
Napoleon  still  ezhH^tea  the  i 
finnneas  which  had  previoai 
guished  him.  In  no  respect 
concede  to  the  ElnaHsh  the  righ 
of  bis  peiaon.  When  hia 
OlMeara,  was  ordered  to  leave  1 
English  governor,  he  remained 
months  without  medical  aid :  1 
of  his  attendants,  and  the  daih 
state  of  his  health,  could  not  i 
to  admit  a  physician  sent  by  t 
governor.  When  he  was  no  1 
mitted  to  go  abroad  without  i 
oort,  he  never  left  his  halite 
principal  employment  was  th 
tion  of  his  memoirs.  For 
he  played  chess,  or  some  oi 
him,  chieflv  tragedies.  In  the 
tial  circle,  he  spoke  of  his  chil 
his  fate  with  the  calmness  will 
would  have  spoken  of  the  hisi 
tiquity.  Of  the  French  at  g 
Napoleon  was  the  most  seren 
tertained  for  his  son  the  m( 
affection ;  of  France  he  spoke 
respect  and  love.  His  sicknei 
sumed  a  dangerous  character 
six  weeks  of  his  life.  Accord 
English  physicians,  who  o] 
body  in  the  presence  of  the  phy 
tommarchi,  sent  to  Napoleon  : 
it  was  occasioned  by  a  can 
stomach.  Napoleon  was  awai 
death  was  approaching,  and  f 
frequently  and  vrith  compoeui 
he  heard  from  the  physician  d 
but  forty-eight  hours  to  live, 
general  Bertrand  to  assist  him 
his  will,  which  occupied  them 
fifteen  hours.  His  last  dispos 
tain  several  proofs  of  gratitude 
ness.  At  the  hour  of  bis  death, 
was  visible  in  his  countenance 
pired — on  the  field-bed  whic 
used  at  Austerlita — ^with  cafani 
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faithful  frienda,  Beitrand  and 
at  J^n^ood,  May  5,  1821, 
d'clock  in  the  evening,  aged 
are  and  nine  montlis.  May  9, 
ied  in  a  valley  of  his  own  se- 
h  the  military  honors  of  a  sen- 
voluntary  companions  of  his 
iral  Bertrand  and  Montholon, 
families,  returned,  by  way  of 

0  France  and  Paris,  with  the 
of  the  French  govcniment, 
821. — Napoleon*8  figure  was 

measured  but  five  feet  six 

1  head  was  rather  large,  iji  com- 
his  body,  and  covered  witli 
ilored  hair.  His  broad  and 
rehead  indicated  a  firm  will, 
ere  light-blue,  and  susceptible 
riety  of  expression.  The  eye- 
e  lighter  than  the  eyebrows, 
3  of  the  color  of  his  hair.  His 
ne,  his  mouth  agreeably  fomi- 
ihie  of  very  various  expression, 
was  rounded,  and  his  cheek 
g  to  square.  His  complex- 
ear  ohve;  otherwise,  in  gen- 
lesa.  His  mcIc  was  short; 
ers  broad,  ^ttis  hands  were 
vhite.  His  feet  also  v^era  small ; 
rticular  was  less  observable,  as 
irerse  to  ticht  shoes.  Before 
)  fat,  his  figure  was,  on  the 
11  proportioned.  When  past 
egan  to  be  corpulent,  which  he 
efore  tliat  time,  he  was  lean, 
eanliness  was  natural  to  him:  he 
)nd  of  the  warm  bath,  and  not 
ly  remained  a  whole  hour  in  it. 
nd  drinking,  he  was  extremely 
never  having  been  known  to 
)  bounds  of  temperance.  His 
n  proportion  to  his  labors ;  but 
he  WBS  moderate.  His  face,  like 
deric  the  Great,  was  of  such  a 
as  to  be  recognised,  however 
lightlv  drawn. — In  1815,  before 
ure  mm  Paris,  Napoleon  in- 
brother  Joseph,  that  there  was, 
le  papers  in  a  box  which  he 
im,  a  copy  of  the  letters  which 
Mil  sovereigns  had  written  to 
9  copy  he  had  ordered  to  be 
ray  of  precaution,  as  the  origi- 
ined  in  the  archives.  Some 
,  doctor  O'Meara,  after  his  re- 

St  Helena,  infonned  Joseph 
eon  wished  to  have  this  cor- 
ce  published,  as  the  best  answer 
'4i]unmies  against  him ;  but  tlie 
ikl  not  be  found.    The  i)a]i^rB 

containing  them  had  been  dis- 
uuong  a  variety  of  things,  in 


other  boxes,  with  a  view  of  concealing 
them  fit)m  the  eyes  of  the  police;  and 
when  these  boxes  reached  the  U.  States, 
the  copy  of  the  correspondence  was  not 
in  either  of  them.  It  must  have  been  lost, 
in  tlie  confusion  of  packing,  in  Paris.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  too,  that,  about  the 
l)eriod  when  O'Meara's  communication 
was  received,  the  mansion  of  Joseph  in 
the  U.  Slates  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 
The  original  letters  were  sold,  for  £30,000, 
in  London,  w^here  they  bad  been  deposit- 
ed with  a  bookseller.  Those  who  assert 
that  Napoleon  put  this  correspondence  in- 
to the  liands  of  Joseph,  at  Rochefiirt,  are 
under  a  mistake.  Joseph  received  noth- 
ing from  Napoleon,  either  at  Rochefort  or 
At  the  isle  of  Aix.  The  total  disappearance 
of  the  letters  would  be  an  irreparable  loss 
to  history,  as  they  are  the  key  to  that  por- 
tion of  Napoleon's  life  which  can  be  un- 
derstood only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
secret  springs  of  diplomacy,  showing  us 
where  he  acted  freely»  where  under 
the  compulaon  of  circumstances. — ^A  con- 
siderable service  would  be  rendered  to  the 
student  ^uid  politiciaii,  if  a  catabgue  of 
all  the  works  relating  to  Napoleon  and 
his  ti  ice  were  pubSk.od. — ^The  fpllow- 
ing  c]jt>no]o^ar  table  of  the  events  of 
Napoleon's  life  and  reign  will,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers : — 

1769.  Bom  at  Ajaccio,  Aug.  15. 
1779.  Sent  to  the  military  school  at  Bri- 
eiine. 

1784.  Selected  to  complete  his  education 
at  tlie  military  school  in  Paris. 

1786.  Commissioned  as  second  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  and  the  same  year 
])romotcd  to  a  first  liiE^utenancy. 

1792.  While  on  a  furlough  in  Corsica, 

commands  a  battalion  against 
Ajaccio. 

1793.  Obliged  to  leave  Coruca,  on  ac- 

count of  his  opposition  to  the  de- 
signs of  Paoli.  Promoted  (July) 
to  a  captaincy.  Commandant 
of  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon. Dec.  19,  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  artilleiy  in  Ixmy. 

1795.  13  VejuUmiairc  (Oct.  5),  defeats 

the  attack  of  the  sections  on  the 
convention.  Appointed  com- 
mander-ui-chief  of  tlie  army  of 
the  interior. 

1796.  Appointed  commander-in-chief  of 

tlie  anny  of  Italy  (Feb.  23).  Mar- 
ried (March  9).  Battle  of  Mon- 
tenotte  (April  11);  of  Millesimo 
(14);  of  Mondovi  (22);  of  Lodi 
(May  8).   Peace  with  Sardinia. 
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Battle  of  Cas^lkme  (. 
of  RoT6redl>  (Sept  4); 


  1,2: 

lom);  of  Aiodft(Nov.l5-17). 
179T.  Battle  of  Rifofi  (Jan.  14);  of  Favo- 
rila  (16).  Peooe  or  T6leiitiiio 
with  the  pope  (Feb.  19).  Vk- 
toiy  Ofer  the  aiohduke  Charlea, 
on  thoTadiaiiinito  (Maioh  16). 
Captuie  0?  Qndiaea  (19);  of 
.  TneMe  (31).  PieUmiiiarieB  of 
Leoben  (April  18V.  Occupation 
rlo).  Fonnatuxi 
in  repubfio  (31). 
of  the  Ciaidpuie 
lepohUc  (Juhr  8).  Peace  of 
Gampo-Fomiio  (Oct  17)  with 
Anatria* 

1798.  Bonaparte  aaik  for  Egypt  fiom 

Tbuk»i(]ftayl9).  Battle  of  the 
(July  31);  of  the  Nile 

1799.  Capture  <^affii  (March  10).  Siege 

of  Acrataiaed(]|[ay30).  BatSe 
of  Abookir  (Jujr  35).  Bona- 
pute  aaik  fiom  £mit(  Aug;  1^^ 
Kevdution  of  iSh  Bnmak^ 
K  (Nov.  9).    BoniqMute  named 

'    mat  cooaul  (Dec  13^ 

1800.  Coottitutlon  of  the  year  Vltl  (Feb. 

7V.  VictorieBofMontebello(June 
9)  andlfarengo  (14)^  gained  by 
genenl  BonaQparte.  Armistice 
with  Austria.  Nomination  of 
the  commismoD  for  drawing  up 
a  new  code  (Aug.  12).  Conspir- 
acy of  Arena  (Oct  9)  discovered. 
Explosion  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine (Dec  24). 

1801.  Peace  of  Luneville  (Feb.  9)  with 

Austria ;  peace  with  Spain 
(March  21);  with  Naples  (28). 
Concordate  with  the  pope  (July 
15).  Peace  with  Bavaria  (Aug. 
24);  with  Portugal  (Sept  29). 
Preliminaries  of  peace  witn 
England  (Oct  1).  Peace  with 
Russia  (8) ;  with  Turkey  (9) ;  with 
Algiers  (Dec.  17). 

1802.  Bonaparte  named  president  of  the 

Italian  republic  (Jan.  261.  Peace' 
of  Amiens  (March  25).  Proc- 
lamadon  of  amnesty  to  emi- 
grants. The  term  of  Bonaparte's 
consulship  prolonged  ten  years 
(May  1).  Creation  of  the  legion 
of  honor  (19).  Bonaparte  de- 
clared consul  for  life  (Aug.  2). 

1803.  Creation  of  senatorships  (Jan.  4j. 

New  organization  of  the  insti- 
tute. Assumes  the  title  of  grand 
mediator  of  the  Helvetic  repub- 
lic. Sale  of  Loulaiana  to  the  U. 


StalM  (Ainril  30).  Reoevi 
hoatilhlea  with  Enriand 
30). 

1804.  Amatof  Pichegni(Feb.38).  ! 

of  the  duke  d'JBn^ien  (1 
3U  Theaenateoonfeno 
poleoD  the  title  of  emperor 
French  (May  18). 

1805.  The  emperor  accepts  the  < 

of  Italy  (March  18).  Trai 
PreabiiiK  between  Englan 
Ruaria  (April  11).  Auatrii 
the  coaliticHi  (Aug.  9).  Bal 
Elchmgen  (6cLl4);  of  1 

K(31);  of  Auateriitz  (D 
ice  of  Preabuig^  Im 
France  and  Austria. 

1806.  Formation  of  the  kiosdoms  c 

varia  and  WOitembeig  (Ji 

king  of  the Two^dlieisO 
90).  PruBBiaiaallowed  to 
py  Hanover.  Louia  Bon 
proelauned  king  of  H 
(June  5).  Napoleon  de 
protector  of  the  confederal 
the  Rhine  (July  13).  Ri 
with  Prussia  rOct.  6).  Be 
Jena  (14).  Capture  of 
(35).  Occupation  of  Ha 
Capture  of  Posen,  Han 
Bremen,  Warsaw,  Then 
(Oct  38  to  Dec  ^  Beri 
cree  declares  the  British  it 
a  state  of  blockade  (Nov.  i 

1807.  BatUe  of  Eylau  (Feb.  8) ;  of  1 

land  (June  14).  Peace  o 
sit,  with  Russia  and  F 
(July?).  Erection  of  the 
dom  of  Westphalia  (Au 
The  English  bombard  C 
hagen.  Alliance  between  F 
and  Denmark.  Treaty  be 
France  and  Spain.  Russia  1 
off  all  communicatiou  wiUi 
land  (Oct  31).  Treaty  be 
Holland  and  France.  1 
order  in  council  of  Noveml 
in  retaliation  for  the  Beri 
cree.  Capture  of  Lisbon  I 
not.  Prussia  interdicts  all 
course  with  England  (D< 
Jerome  Bonaparte  placed  < 
throne  of  Westphalia, 
decree  (Dec.  17). 

1808.  French  troops  occupy  Rome 

2) ;  overrun  Spain.  Creat 
majorats  and  hereditary'  til 
prince,  duke,  count,  baroi 
chevalier  (March  11).  Tre 
Bayonne  (May  5).  Joeep 
naixute  prockumod  king  or 
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(June  6).  The  French  troops 
evacuate  Portugal  (Aug.  30). 
The  IDnglish  enter  Spahi  (Oct. 
39|.  War  of  the  peninsula.  Na- 
poleon arrives  in  Spain  (Nov.  4). 
Capture  of  Madrid  (Dec.  4). 

)09.  Capture  of  Saragossa  (Feb.  21);  of 
Oporto  (March  29).  Austria  re- 
news hostilities  (April  9).  Na- 
poleon leaves  Paris  (13).  Battle 
ofEckmahl  (22).  Napoleon  en- 
ters Vienna  (May  13).  Battle  of 
Esslingen  (20—22).  Napoleon 
excommunicated.  Battle  of  Wa- 
gram  (July  5).  Peace  of  Vienna 
with  Austria  (Oct  14).  Battle 
of  Talavera  (July  28).  Divorce 
of  Josephine  (Dec.  16). 

no.  Sweden  accedes  to  the  continental 
system  (Jan.  6).  Marriage  of 
Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa 
(March  111  Holland  incorpo- 
rated with  France.  Capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Battle  of  Bu- 
saco.  Institution  of  the  privCtal 
courts. 

m.  Capture  of  Oporto  and  Olivenza 
(Jan«  22);  and  Badajoz  (March 
10),  by  the  French.  Birth  of  the 
king  ofRome  (March  20).  Battle 
of  ruente  de  Onoro  (May  4 — 6) ; 
of  Saguntum  (Oct.  20). 
Capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  Wel- 
lington (Jan.  19);  of  Badajoz 
(April  7).  Batde  of  Tarragona 
(June  12).  Treaty  between  Prus- 
sia and  France  (Feb.  24) ;  of  al- 
liance, between  France  and  Aus- 
tria (March  14) ;  between  Rusaa 
and  Sweden  (24),  to  which  Eng- 
land accedes  (May  3].  Declara- 
tion of  war  against  Russia  (June 
221  Battle  of  Smolensk  (Aug. 
16);  ofMo«kwa(Sept  7).  Cap- 
'  lure  of  Moscow  (14).  Evacua- 
tion of  Moscow  (Oct  23).  Con- 
spiracy of  Mallet  The  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin  announces  the 
disasters  of  the  grand  army 
(Dec.  31  Napoleon  quits  the 
army  (5). 

J13.  The  French  army  arrives  at  Berlin 
(Jan.  21).  Alliance  between 
Russia  and  Prussia  (March  1). 
Capture  of  Dresden  by  the  Rus- 
sians (21).  Napoleon  declares 
war  against  Prussia;  joins  the 
army  in  Germany  (Apnl).  Bat- 
tle of  Liitzen  (May  2);  of  Baut- 
zen (20);  of  Vittoria  (June  21). 
Austria  joins  the  coalition  against 
Fzance  (Aug.  12).  Battle  of 
50* 


Dresden  (26).  Treaty  of  Tep- 
litz  (Sept  9).  The  English  mm 
the  Bidassoa  (Oct  3).  Napoleon 
arrives  at  St  Cloud  (Nov.  13). 
Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Prussians  (Dec.  31). 

1814.  Napoleon  fixes  his  head-quartere  at 

Ch&lons  (Jan.  26).  Battles  of 
Brienne  (29),  of  Champ-Aubert 
(Feb.  10),  of  Montmirail  (11), 
of  Vauchamp  (14),  of  Naugin 
(17),  of  Montereau  (18),  gained 
by  Napoleon.  Napoleon  retires 
to  Fontainebleau  (March  30). 
Capitulation  of  Paris  (31 ).  The 
conservative  senate  declares  Na- 
poleon to  hftve  forfeited  the 
throne  ( April  2).  Abdication  of 
Napoleon  (11).  His  departore 
for  Elba  (20).  Entrance  of  Louis 
XVIII  into  Paris  (May  3). 

1815.  Napoleon  lands  near  Cannes  (March 

1) ;  arrives  at  Paris  (20).  Coali- 
tion of  the  four  great  powers 
against  France  (25).  Battle  of 
Waterloo  (June  18).  Abdication 
of  Napoleon  (22] ;  embarks  on 
board  of  the  Bellerophon  (July 
15) ;  declared  by  the  allies  to  be 
tl)eir  prisoner;  arrives  in  St  Hel- 
ena (Oct  13). 
1821.  Death  of  Napoleon  (May  5). 

Perrt,  Oliver  Hazard,  a  distinguished 
American  naval  officer,  was  bofn  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785.  His 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  States 
navy,  and  he  was  eariy  destined  to  follow 
his  father's  profession.  In  1798,  he  en- 
tered the  service  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  sloop  of  war  Greneral  Greene, 
then  commanded  by  bis  father;  and,  when 
tliat  vessel  went  out  of  commission,  he 
was  transferred  to  a  squadron  dcstineid  to 
the  Mediterranean.  He  served  during  the 
Tripolitan  war,  and,  though  debarred,  by 
bis  extreme  youth,  from  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  he  acquired,  b^ 
his  conduct,  the  regard  and  favor  of  hia 
superior  officers,  and  the  friendsliip  and 
esteem  of  his  associates.  Continuing  sed- 
ulously attentive  to  his  profession,  he  rose 
with  sure  and  regular  steps.  In  1810,  he 
was  attached,  as  lieutenant-comman- 
dant, to  the  squadron  of  commodore 
Rodgers,  at  New  London,  and  employed 
in  cruising  in  the  sound,  to  enforce  the 
cmbaiigo  act  In  the  following  sprinff,  he 
bad  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on 
Watch  Hill  reef,  opposite  Stonington, 
in  consequence  of  having  become  envel- 
oped in  a  thick  uiist,  which  prevented  aU 
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poeBibility  of  asccrtnining  his  courec.  By 
his  intrepidity  aiui  cooluosa,  liowi'ver,  he 
8UCCoed(Al,  iu  a  great  measure,  in  saving 
tlie  gunH  and  property,  and  got  ofT  all  \ia 
crew.  He  was  examined  before  a  court 
of  inquiry,  at  his  own  request,  in  relation 
to  this  losa,  and  not  uierelv  ac(]uitted  of 
all  blame,  hut  highly  applauded  for  his 
conduct  He  ulso  received  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter,  on  the  occasion,  from 
the  secretarv  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Soon  after  this  event,  he  ratunied  to  New- 
port, where  he  married  tlie  daughter  of  doc- 
tor Mason.  In  tlie  beginning  of  18  ri,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and 
cTommander,  and  ortlered  to  the  command 
of  the  flotilla  of  gun-boats  stationed  at  the 
harbor  of  New  Yq^k.  After  remaining 
there  a  vear,  he  grew  tired  of  the  irksome 
and  inglorious  nature  of  this  sen'ict*,  and 
solicited  to  be  removed  to  another  of  a 
more  active  kind.    His  requext  was  com- 

exi  with ;  and,  as  he  had  mentioned  the 
ea,  he  was  ordered  to  re|)air  to  Sack- 
et's  Harbor,  bko  Ontario,  with  a  Inxly  of 
roariuera,  to  reinforce  conunodore  Chaun- 
cey.  Such  was  his  |M>pularity  amongst 
the  aaibra  under  his  connnaiid,  tliat,  ns 
■ooo  as  tlie  order  was  known,  almost  all  of 
them  volunteered  to  accom|>aiiy  him.  The 
riven  being  completely  frozen' at  the  time, 
lie  was  obliged,  at  tlie  head  of  a  largo 
number  of  choaen  seamen,  to  })ertbrm  the 
journey  by  land,  which  he  safely  accom- 
plished. Not  Umfs  after  U'm  arrival  at 
^5acket's  Harbor,  coniiiiiMlore  ( 'liaiiiirry 
detached  him  to  tak«'  eDMiinaiid  of  tlie 
squadron  on  lake  lOrit*,  and  sii|MTiiitciid 
the  huildini;  of  additional  ve!4s«'is.  He 
ininie«liately  applied  htni'^'lf  to  iiirn'iLxo 
his  amiament,  and,  with  e\tnionlinar>'  ex- 
ertions, two  l>rig>s  of  tw«'nty  ^^un^  «-ai-li, 
were  soon  launched  ut  Krie,  the  Aineri- 
ran  |M)rt  on  tlie  lake.  When  he  round 
himself  in  a  roniiitii»n  tu  copi>  with  tiie 
British  fi>n*e  on  tlie  sjiiiie  watiT%  allhoiiirh 
tlie  latter  wen*  siill  >ii;m  rii>|-  in  nr  ii  ami 
guns,  h(*  ^oiicht  1  !«'  (*«>ii'  v:.  :t:i  i,  on  the 
iiKirning  of  th«*  lUih  «  t'  S-  liiU  r,  l-^l-'J, 
he  aehievtid  liie  virMn  wiii.  ii  -yi-i  i:i\i  ii 
his  name  n  pennam  iit  |»l.u-eiii  liif  lti.<«i(ny 
«if  his  eoiintry.  Tin-  <li  ::iiU  <it'  iliis  la- 
MKHis  action,  tiie  itianiier  in  wliieh  it 
was  brought  ti»  a  fi^rtiinate  issue  hy  the 
intrepidity  of  the  C4)MiinaniliT,  in  e\- 
IMMin:;  hiiUM-lf  in  a  small  Umt,  t'or  the 
purfMM'  of  iihifiin:;  his  tla^  froui  a  vei^-i 
n«>  longer  teiiahie  to  tnw  in  \\hi«'li  hi^ 
could  continue  tht>  ti>:lit,  and  in  which  he 
did  continue  it,  until  the  i  iifiiiy V  (MMniant 
was  Inwert-d,  .in*  ]»:irti<MiiarIy  deM'rilM'il  in 
the  article  JWiry,   The  merit  of  iVrry  is 


greatly  enhanced  by  tlie  reflection, 
whilst  no  victory  was  over  more 
the  result  of  tlie  skill  and  vak>r  cif 
commander,  this  was  the  tim  actj(»u  of 
kind  he  had  ever  seen.  The  nioden 
and  courtesy  which  he  «lisplayed  urn 
the  enemy, after  the  lerniiuaiion  uf  tlnr  < 
test,  were  worthy  of  tiie  gnllantry  b\  w 
it  was  gained,  aiid  causi**!  I  lie  Bnu*h  c 
inander,  who  had  lost  the  batde  by  no 
of  his,  to  say  that  **the  conduct  uf  P 
towanls  the  captive  ofticeni  ami  inrn. 
sutiicieut  of  itself  to  inimortaliztf  h 
In  testimony  of  lits  merit.  Perry  was 
inote<i  to  the  rank  of  cafitain,  recf ivni 
tlianks  of  congreas  and  a  iiiedaL  and 
liko  marks  of  honor  from  the  senau 
Pennsylvania.  After  the  evacuatioa 
Maiden  hy  the  enemy,  Perr>'  acted  i 
volunteer  aid  to  grnernl  llarriMuiB 
pursuit  of  the  British,  and  was  prewf 
the  I  Kittle  of  Moraviantown,  Octolier  a 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Marvi 
and  Virginia,  he  commanded  a  l«Mh 
seamen  and  marines  on  the  Potomac 
was  afterwards  appoint«^l  to  Cdmmaad 
Java  frigate,  built  at  Baltimore,  ud 
the  conclusion  of  p(>ucr  with  Fjifii 
sailed,  in  1815,  in  the  stpiailron  undrrfi 
modore  Decatur,  dcsfwitched  to  thf  H 
iterranean  to  settle  atfairs  U'twef  o  ib( 
States  and  Algiers.  While  in  thai  i 
some  (hfterence  arose*  betweiu  hiin  i 
Mr.  Heath,  commandant  of  maniM 
lnKird  his  ship.  This  ppNlurnl  a 
tnartial,  h\  which  lioih  w«-re  Mit'j'i^.tii 
a  private  reprimand  fnun  riiriini«*f 
( 'liaunrcy  ;  l»ut  ihi'  alVair  «hd  ii«>t  ti  rr.<A 
luitii  a  ho>tile  nieeiin^  hn«l  tak>n  pb 
The  durl  w;lh  foufflit  in  New  J-r^  *.* 
jHisite  to  Nrw  York,  in  ihr-  "»-r 
I.^IH.  Neither  \tnrty  wa>  iiij::r»iL 
liaviii;:  nii>s«'d  his  aim,  luul  V»n\  U 
ing  fm'd  iu  the  air.  In  Jui.e.  I-T*. 
niodoD'  l*err>  sniltul  from  tip  ('ii«sa--i 
in  the  r.  Siatfs  ship  John  Ail^irt.N  :  f  i 
Wi'>t  luilii>  and  a  i*nii«--.  w  iv 
(tfili-rs,  and  was  ^uIi*n  qm  ntlv  ji  't"! 
otlhT  M->"M  ;|n-  wholt*  iii»fliT  hip  ■'" 
nianil.  \\\^  Tiimi  of  s»nii-i-.  l-w 
w:i>  i:t;u-  il-  tin:.  In  liipu"'.  I**- • 
wa>  j:ita<  kiil  hy  ilu-  yi  ll«.w  it\rr.  s 
after  a  li-w  da\>'  illni*aN  eipire»l  i--  ' 
twvnty-third  *it*  ihi*  s*me  ni'-iin.. 
the  v»ssi'l  in  which  he  wa-s  iii'.rni!  P 
S|»aiii,  Trinidail.  lit-  w as  Imntil  i:.r « 
day  w  ith  dui'  hiuior :  and  in  ht^rMU 
try  ev»'ry  trihnii*  of  Tt*sjM-ct 
his  nit'Miory.  t^>ngn'^s  ni.i*h'  »  i'* 
pn»vi>iiiii  for  the  niainlfnaure  a:. J 
tion  of  his  family. 

PniLosoruT  (trom  ft,,,  fh'L.1  i 
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idom).  Philosophy  owes  its  name 
nodesty  of  Pythagoras,  who  re- 
3  title (wise),  given  to  his  pred- 
,  Thales,  Pherecydes,  &c.,  as  too 
gj  and  contented  himself  with  the 
ppellation  of  ^Xom^s  (a  friend  or 
wisdom).  The  term  was  after- 
)mmonly  applied  to  men  eminent  * 
lom,  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
MS. — I.  Idea  and  Object  of  Phx- 
Various  as  the  idea  of  philoso- 

Lbe,  since  it  is  the  product  of 
nt  thinking,  which  necessarily 
opposite  views  and  opinions,  its 
are  the  same  in  the  mmds  of  all 
g  men,  and  are  the  most  impor- 
ch  can  occupy  human  thougnt — 
)  world,  man,  and  their  relations 
al.  Its  end  is  the  highest  knowl- 
ich  can  be  attained  of  these  sub- 
With  reference  to  its  subjects, 
ftUed  it  the  science  of  things  hu- 
l  divine."  Many  modem  philoso- 
ive  called  it  the  science  of  the 
mtal  truths  of  human  knowledge," 
science  of  the  essence  of  things ;" 
e  ^  science  of  ideas,"  believinff  that 
them  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
Bence  of  things,  and,  as  all  ideas 
I  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  the  ^  sci- 
the  absolute"  (thus  it  is  called  by 
x>]  of  Schelling).  Considered 
ard  to  its  end,  namely,  the  attain- 
the  knowledge  of  wmch  we  have 
and  the  intellectual  action  by 
lis  end  is  to  be  effected,  it  has  been 
ed  as  the  science  of  reason." 
Moptee,  therefore,  means,  to  re- 
eliigently  on  the  most  elevated 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  rep- 
learly  and  coherently  the  ideas 
lined.  The  latter  is  required  to 
:e  philosophy  a  science,  which 
ily  requires  systenL  The  middle 
ed  this  science  sapientia  setcvlaris^ 
idistinguished  to  theology,  or  reve- 
ihat  is,  the  Christian  religion, 
^giu  is  referred  immediately  to 
The  various  views  of  the  great  aim 
lophy — the  relation  of  the  infinite 
lite,  the  absolute  to  the  conditional, 
to  nature,  &^c. — form  the  ground 
various  philosophical  systems, 
Qutual  connexion  is  shown  by  the 
of  philosophy. — II.  Division  of 
ihf.  Philosophy  may  be  divided 
e  phDoeophy,  or  philosophy  strict- 
Ued,  which  forms  general  notions, 
98tii;ates  the  laws  of  tlie  mind,  and 
phuoeophy,  which  applies  the  re- 
Uie  former  to  the  subjects  of  expe- 
To  the  latter  belong,  for  exam- 


e,  psychology  (q.  v.),  pedaconcs  (see 
edagogue)y  politics  (q.  v.).  Phnoscphy, 
property  so  called,  was  generally  divid  ed  by 
the  ancients  into  lo^ic,  or  dialectics  (as  the 
doctrine  of  the  possibility,  form  arui  meth- 
od of  philosophy ) ;  physics  (at  a  later  period 
metaphysicSf  q.  v.j,  the  science  of  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  all  being ;  and  ethics,  the 
science  of  the  moral  nature  and  destiny 
of  man.  In  modem  times,  the  division 
of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal has  been  the  most  general.  The  the- 
oretical or  speculative  philoeoph)r  was 
considered  to  have  for  its  object  tne  inves- 
tigation of  the  highest  tmths  respecting 
God,  the  world,  nature  and  mind;  the 
practical,  their  application.  But  it  wbb 
soon  seen  how  httle  the  latter  idea  was 
adapted  to  the  sciences  comprehended 
under  practical  philosophy ;  azid  this  was 
then  defined  to  be  the  science  of  action, 
or  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  particular. 
Some,  therefor^  call  theoretical  philoso- 
phv  the  explanatoiy  or  illustrative  philos- 
ophy, as  it  has  for  its  object  that  which 
exists  without  our  aid,  and  is  the  subject 
of  our  knowledge ;  while  they  term  prac- 
tical philosophy  the  imperative,  ot  precept- 
ive, as  it  gives  precepts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  human  action.  iEsthetics  (q.  v.), 
which  originated  at  a  later  perioo,  has 
been  considered,  at  times,  as  Mlongin^  to 
the  practical,  at  times  to  the  theoretical 
philosophy.  Where  philosophy  confines 
itself  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  human  mind,  weoretical 
philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
conceiving  and  knowing  (esthetics,  in 
this  case,  as  being  the  science  of  taste,  or 
rather  the  science  of  the  mles  forjudging 
of  the  beautiful,  has  been  added  to  it),  and 
practical  philosophy  the  science  of  the  laws 
of acting,  or  of  lawful  acting.  But  this  view 
veiy  easily  sinks  into  formalism,  by  letting 
the  objects  of  knowledge  escape  out  of 
sight,  while  we  reflect  on  its  taws.  At 
least,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  sci- 
ence of  the  laws  and  criteria  of  knowledge 
is  rather  an  introduction  to  theoreti^ 
philosophy  than  theoretical  philosophy  it- 
self. Those  who  define  the  latter  in  the 
last-mentioned  manner,  consider  logic  and 
metaphysics  as  belonging  to  theoretical 
philosophy,  ethics  an^  natural  law  to 
practicaL  Finally,  philosophy  may  also 
be  divided,  with  reference  to  the  three 
highest  ideas  of  man, — the  ideas  of  the  true, 
of  the  good,  and  of  the  beautiful, — into  the- 
oretics, practical  and  sstheticid  philoso- 
phy.— in.  History  of  Philosophy  is  the 
relation  of  the  most  important  attempts  to 
realize  the  ideas  of  philosophy,  or,  accwd- 
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ing  to  Tennemann,  the  pragmatical  rep- 
resentation of  the  gradual  developement 
of  philosophy  as  a  science.  It  is  of  great 
value,  as  oue  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  histoiy  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, and  from  the  aid  wliich  it  affords  to 
philosophical  genius,  because  it  presents 
the  most  important  problems  of  pliiloso- 
phy  in  their  true  meaning,  extent  and 
connexion,  illustrates  the  various  philo- 
sophical systems,  and  affords  a  sur\'ey  of 
the  progress  and  aberrations  of  the  human 
mind,  which  teaches  the  most  instruct- 
ive lessons.  The  history  of  philosophy 
is  commonly  divided  into  tlie  ancient, 
middle  and  modem.  Some  divide  it 
into  the  Greek  (including  the  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  Roman  empire)  and 
the  modem  European.  In  this  division, 
the  philosophy  of^  the  middle  ages  forms, 
as  is  obvious,  the  transition.  The  first 
period  begins  with  the  Greek,  beoAUse, 
though  the  disposition  to  philosophize  is 
confined  to  no  particular  nation,  but  is 
inherent  in  all,  so  that  every  tribe  forms 
philosophical  notions  as  soon  as  its  reli- 
^ous  conceptions  paaa  over  into  reflec- 
tion, and  its  feelmgs  into  doubt,  yet 
philosophy  was  first  studied  scientifically 
by  the  Greeks.  The  philosophic  notions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  must  be 
mentioned  in  such  a  history,  principally 
as  introductory,  and  with  reference  to 
their  connexion  with  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy, in  which  many  Oriental  notions 
weni  incorporate(L  Tennemann  char- 
acterizes the  first  period  (that  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophy)  as  the  pe- 
riod of  the  free  striving  of  reason  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  na- 
ture antl  liberty.  It  fomis  a  whole  in 
itscl?  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  carries 
in  it  the  germs  of  all  the  subsequent 
2)hi)osophies.  The  Greek  mind  elevated 
itself  through  poetry  to  philosophy.  The 
thcogonics,  cosmogonies  and  gnomes 
formed  the  introduction  to  philosophy, 
and  connected  it  with  religion.  In  the 
first  di\nsi()n  of  this  period — the  youtli  of 
philosophy,  in  whicn  reflection  was  not 
yet  systematized  nor  separated  from  po- 
etry— inquirers  strove  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion resiMJCting  the  origin  of  nature  and 
the  original  matter  of  the  world;  a.  in 
the  Ionian  (q.  v.)  school  (beginning  with 
Thales,  610  B.  C),  by  reflection  on  na- 
Uire  and  the  origin  of  natural  things,  or 
the  first  existence ;  fiirther,  h.  by  im- 
aginary conceptions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pythagoras  (q.  v.)  and  his  school  (the 
Italian) ;  c.  by  the  dialectical  opposition  of 
reason  and  experience  in  the  Eleatic 


(q.  v.)  school;  and,  d.  by  the  uiuon  of 
both  in  the  atomic  schooL  Socrates 
(about  422  B.  C.)  opposed  the  notiotis  of 
the  Sophists,  which  threatened  to  desntroy 
moral  principle,  and  turned  his  inauiries 
to  the  moral  nature  and  destmy  of^  man, 
in  which  manv  of  his  pupils  followed 
him.  Philosophy  thus  received  quite  a 
new  direction,  which  was  first  made  man- 
ifest in  a  systematic  form  by  his  pupih) 
particularly  Plato  and  Aristotie.  The 
second  division  of  the  first  period  begiu, 
therefore,  with  Socrates  and  his  pupils: 
€L  Plato  (the  founder  of  the  academ^r, 
q.  v.),  and,  fr.  Aristotle  (the  founder  of  the 
peripatetic  school,  q.  v.).  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  gystematic  striving  to  embrace  j 
all  the  objects  of  philosophv.  Plato  hid 
the  fbundanon  of  a  systematic  philosophy ; 
Aristotle  developed  the  system.  The  for- 
mer was  distinguished  for  the  warmth 
and  vividness  of  his  conceptions ;  the  lat- 
ter aimed  at  cool  and  patient  reflection  od 
the  nature  of  things.  By  the  side  of 
the  academic  and  peripatetic  schools, 
c.  the  Stoic  (q.  v.)  school,  founded  by 
Zeno,  and,  d,  the  Epicurean  (q.  v.V,  placed 
themselves  in  opposition.  All  these 
systems  were  attacked  by  the  sceptic 
school,  founded  by  Pyrrho.   (See  Scgofi-  | 

)  The  other  Socratic  schools — c.  the 
Oyrenaic,  Megareon,  Cynian,  Elian  and 
Eretrian — ^followed  the  practical  directicm  j 
of  tiieir  master  with  more  or  less  deria-  J 
tion  and  peculiarity.    "We  see  her?,^  / 
says  Schulze,  speakinj^  of  this  period,  / 
"  the    philosophic    spirit,   undertaking.  U 
with  manly  circumspection,  tiie  sohitioa  I  " 
of  philosophical  problems  and  the  phil-  > 
osophical  investigation  of  all  subjere  • 
important  for  mankind."    For  this  m-  ^ 
son  the  inquiries  of  this  period  into  the 
grounds  of  human  knowle<)ge,  are  of »  ' 
great  importance.   In  the  tliird  dirisioo, 
the  philosophic  spirit  appears,  like  an  en-  >. 
feebied  old  man,  striving  only  to  unite  tl« 
conflicting  parties  (with  the  Eclectics, 
q.  v.),  or,  hi  order  to  escape  from  scepii- 
cisrn,  flying  to  mysticism  (with  tiie  Alex-  >- 
andrians,  q.  v.,  and  New  Platon'isLs  q.  - 
whose  founder  was  Amtnonius  Saccas,  liB  - 
B.C.).   The  Romans  propagated  and  fo^  - 
tered  only  the  philosophy  which  Uiey  bad  ■ 
received.   (For  more  information  respect-  - 
ing  this  penod,  see  Greek  LUeraturt,  and  * 
the  articles  on  the  different  phitoeophei? 
and  sects.^  2.  The  history  or  the  pfaikw)-  I ' 
phy  of  tne  middle  ages,  from  800  w  I' 
1500,  A.  D.,  or  of  the  scholastics  (q.  t.^  I  ^' 
shows  the  struggle  of  reason  for  phik)i»pl^  1^ 
ical  knowledge,  under  the  influence  oif « 
principle  elevated  above  it,  and  given  ^  l*i 
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iristian  revelation,  or  acting  in  the 
3  of  the  church.  (See  SehoUutic 
aphy.)  The  Arabians,  the  flourish- 
nod  of  whose  literature  falls  in  the 
3  ages,  only  cultivated  the  Greek 
ophy  and  some  detached  religious 
^phemes.    3.  The  third  period, 

oegins  with  the  fifteenth  century, 
racterized,  says  Tennemann,  by  a 
nore  independent  spirit  of  inquiiy, 
atmg  deeper  and  deeper  into  ulti- 
:au8es,  and  striving  for  a  systematic 
of  knowledge.  First,  the  scholastic 
)phy  was  attacked  by  those  who 
lo  mmd  the  ancient  Greek  philos- 
in  its  original  purity.  After  this 
le,  new   views  were  presented. 

built  upon  experience,  as  Bacon 
3cke.  Opposed  to  them,  Descartes, 
rhom  some  be^n  modem  philoso- 
trove  to  establish  it  upon  its  own 
i,  by  dialectic  reasoning;  passing 
ora  doubt  to  dogmatism,  and  taking 
isciousnessofttought  and  existence 
,  ergo  sum)  as  the  foundation  of  his 
>phy,  whence  modem  philosophy 
reived  its  direction  towards  ideaf- 
Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  pursued  the 
n  path  of  reftection;  the  latter  in 
ly  of  idealism,  the  former  in  that  of 
We  intend  now  to  ffive  a  brief 

of  the  philosophy  of  England, 
my  and  France.  The  celebrity  of 
srroaD  philosophv  would  seem  to 

it  to  an  extended  notice.  But 

a  satisfactory  account  of  it  would 
«ed  the  limits  of  this  work.  The 
cplanation  of  the  terminology  of  the 
iQ  philosophers,  which  would  be 
uy  to  qualify  an  English  reader  to 
taod  their  systems,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  the 
of  this  article,  so  that  we  can  barely 
upon  some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  subjecL 

Uih  Philosophy.  Modern  philosophy 
fland  must  be  dated  from  Bacon. 
ATovum  Organttm  (1620),  he  takes  a 
rectly  opposite  to  that  universally  fol- 
in  his  time,  and,  instead  of  appeal- 
dialectics  to  the  notions  of  the  un- 
iding,  he  attempts  to  restore  knowl- 
»y  the  aid  of  observation,  throuj[h 
kuL  He  was  not  the  founder  of  a 
he  did  not  deliver  opinions;  he 
modes  of  philosophizing  ;  he  did 
tempt  to  d^cover  new  principles, 
render  observation  and  experience 
idommant  character  of  philosophy, 
srvices  consist  in  his  dethroning 
itic  philosophy,  directing  the  atten- 
nature  and  observation,  and  reject- 


ing final  causes  from  physical  inquiries; 
yet  he  made  some  detached  psychological 
remarks  of  great  value.  Bacon  is  the 
father  of  experimental  or  empirical  philos- 
ophy. Hobbes,  the  friend  of  Bacon,  a 
bold  and  profound  thinker,  was  the  foun- 
der of  modem  sensualism.  Philosophy, 
according  to  him,  is  such  a  knowledge  of 
effects  or  appearances  as  we  acquire  by 
tme  reasoning  firom  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  their  causes  or  generation,  or  such 
causes  and  generations  as  mav  be,  from 
knowing  first  their  efiects.  The  object 
of  philosophy  is  any  body  of  which  we 
cai.  conceive  any  generation,  or  which  is 
suscepfible  of  composition  or  decomposi- 
tion. It  ic  therefore  either  natural  or  civiL 
All  knowled^  is  derived  from  the  sense  by 
motion ;  thoughts  are  representations  of 
the  qualities  of  bodies  without  us;  the 
cause  of  sense  is  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  on  the  or^n  of  sense ;  what 
we  call  sermbU  qualities  are  nothing  but 
motion,  and  can  produce  nothing  but  mo- 
tion in  us ;  imagination  is  nothing  but  de- 
caying senae,  and  understanding  is  im- 
agination raised  by  words  or  other  volun- 
tary signs.  Besides  sense  and  thought, 
and  train  of  thoughts,  the  mind  has  no 
other  motion.  Whatever  we  imagine  is 
finite ;  therefore  there  is  no  idea  of  any 
thing  infinite.  Reasonuig  is  nothing  but 
reckoning,  that  is,  addins  or  subtracting. 
The  passions  are  internal  volmitary  mo- 
tions ;  when  appetites  and  aversions,  hopes 
and  fears,  arise  alternately  about  the  same 
thing,  the  whole  sum  of  these  motions  is 
deUberadon,  and  the  last  appetite  or  aver- 
sion in  deliberation,  is  will,  not  the  faculty, 
but  the  act  of  willing.  (See  Hobbes's  Hi^ 
man  Naiwrtj  1650,  and  Leviaihan,  1651.) 
From  these  principles  Hobbes  having 
concluded  that  right  and  wrong  were  un- 
real, because  thev  are  not  perceived  by  the 
senses,  Cudworth  (Intellectual  System  of 
the  Universe,  1678)  endeavors  to  refute 
the  doctrines  of  the  sensual  theoiy.  He 
maintains  that  there  are  many  objects  of 
the  mind  which  are  not  derived  from  the 
sense,  and  could  be  fonned  only  by  a 
fiiculty  superior  to  sense;  these  are  not 
fantastical  (conceivable  by  the  imagiqs- 
tion),  but  only  noematical.  Cudworth  was, 
in  most  points,  a  folk>wer  of  Plato ;  his 
plastic  nature,  a  vital  and  spiritual  but  un- 
intelligent and  necessary  agent,  created  by 
the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses, is  Plato's  soul  of  the  world ;  and  be 
maintains  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas.  Locke  introduced  into  die  studjr  of 
the  human  mind  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion, which  had  been  pointed  out  by  BacoOi 
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and  gave  the  first  example  of  an  ample  enu- 
meration of  facta,  collected  and  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  legitimate  generalization. 
Without  meddling  with  physiological  hy- 
potheses or  transcendental  metaphysics,  he 
seeks,  ^  in  a  plain,  historical  method,  to  give 
&n  account  of  the  ways  in  which  th»*  uf'.der- 
standing  attains  the  notions  ii  hz^  for 
which,"  says  he,  "  I  shall  appeal  to  eveiy 
one's  own  experience  and  observation.'* 
This  cautious  empiricism  has  been  little  ob- 
served by  those  who  have  called  themselves 
his  disciples  in  England  and  France,  and 
who,  neglecting  his  method,  have  seized 
upon  some  unguarded  expressions  to 
build  up  systems  of  idealism  (Berkeley), 
scepticism  (Hume),  or  sensualism  ^and 
materialism  (the  French  philosophers  and 
the  Hartleian  school).  The  true  spir- 
it of  the  Lockian  philosophy  was  nrst 
revived  in  the  Scotch  school  (Reid  and 
Stewart).  Rejecting  innate  ideas,  Locke 
teaches  that  sensation  and  reflection  are 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge,  external 
objects  furnishing  the  mind  with  the  ideas 
of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  mind  furnish- 
ing the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own 
operation?.  S(^;}sation  convinces  us  of  the 
exis^«>nce  of  solid  extended  substance,  and 
reflec  tion  of  the  existence  of  thinking  ones, 
of  the  cause  and  nature  of  wh«ch  two 
kinds  of  being  we  can  know  notliing. 
Perception  is  a  communication  between 
the  mind  and  extornal  objects  carried  on 
by  lyn'nns  of  iinag(»a  present  to  the  mind ; 
these  he  calls  iJeaSy  which  he  defines  to 
be  the  iinmodiate  objects  al)out  which  the 
mind  is  employed  in  thinking.  Having 
treated  at  lenp^th  of  the  origin,  naUire  and 
nuulities  of  ideas,  he  proceeds  to  consider 
the  insiniment  by  which  men  communi- 
cate their  ideas  to  each  other;  and  his  re- 
marks on  tliis  subject  (Book  iii,  of  Lan- 
guage) form  the  most  valuable  dogmatic 
part  of  his  work.  Kiiowled;]:e  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas,  which  consists  in  identity  or 
diversity,  relation,  coexistence,  and  real 
existence.  Of  the  existence  of  ourselves 
and  of  (rod  we  have  intuitive  knowledge, 
wliich  is  the  immediate  perception  of  the 
a«?reement  or  disagreement  of  ideas : 
detnonstnitive  knowledge  is  the  discovery 
of  it  by  the  intermediation  of  (»ther  ideas : 
and  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge  yield 
complete  certainty.  Sensitive  knowledge 
leads  to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  other 
lieitijrs,  and  carries  with  it  a  reasonable 
confidence.  Judgment  is  a  sup|>osition 
or  opinion  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  and  supplies  the  want  of 
knowledge.     lis  conclusions  are  only 


probable.  The  ethical  consequences 
which  bad  been  deduced  from  the  sen- 
sualist school  of  Hobbes,  and  from  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  led 
Berkeley,  who  was  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  virtues  of  his  character  than  for 
the  acuteness  of  bis  philosophy,  to  the 
adoption  of  idealism  (Theory  of  Viskw, 
1709 ;  Principles  of  Human  knowledge, 
1710;  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Phikwo- 

Sher,  1732).  His  Theory  of  Vision,which 
I  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  labora,aDd 
which  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  mind,  was  the  first  exposi- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  original 
and  acquired  perceptions  of  the  eye,  and 
now  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  science 
of  optics.  His  scheme  of  idealism  mi 
founded  on  the  Lockian  doctrine  of  idet& 
Proceeding  from  the  principle,  that  we  j 
are  percipient  of  nothing  but  our  own  | 
perceptions  and  ideas,  and  that  all  the  ob-  i 
jects  of  human  knowledge  are  ideas  of  { 
sensation  or  reflection  existing  in  the  miod 
itself,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
existence  of  bodies  out  of  a  mind  perceiving 
them,  is  not  only  imposn^ble,  and  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  but,  were  it  posable,  and 
evon  real,  it  were  impossible  we  aboukl 
ever  know  it  By  thn^  «  ^ypetfing  matter 
out  of  nature,**  he  thought  we  shoukl  get 
rid  of  the  chief  cause  or  all  error  in  phi- 
losophy, end  all  infidelity  in  religion. 
Granting  the  premises  of  fiierkeley,  which 
were  the  commonly  received  philosophi- 
cal views,  at  least  in  England,  his  con- 
clusions could  not  be  refuted  ;  but  it  was 
resen'ed  for  Hume  to  trace  out,  by  a  vig- 
orous and  unshrinking  logic,  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  the  Cartesian  and  I^kian 
philosophy  to  tiieir  ultimate  results,  and 
thus,  though  unintentionally,  by  a  sort  of 
reductw  ad  absurdum,  to  pnxlucethegmit 
meUiphysical  revolution,  of  .which  Reid 
and  Kant  were  the  first  movers.  This  he 
did  with  such  power  of  logic,  acuteness 
and  cogency  of  reasoning,  boldness,  pre- 
cision, clearness,  and  elegance,  that  seep-  . 
ticism  never  appeared  more  fonnidableor 
more  seducing  than  in  his  writings  (Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,  1738,  cast  anew  in 
the  Inquiry  concerning  llunmn  rnder- 
standing,  1748).  After  showing  that  all 
attempted  demonstrations  of  the  necessity 
of  a  cause  to  every  new  existence  arf 
fallacious  and  sophistical,  Hume  endeav- 
ors to  prove  tiiat  Uie  proposition,  whatem  ; 
has  a  beginning  has  a  cause,  is  not  intui- 
tively certain,  but  is  derived  only  from 
custom  and  belief,  and  is  rather  an  act  of 
the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  jwirt  of 
our  nature.   In  this  argument,  be  pro- 
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on  the  ground  that  all  ceitaiDty 
fiom  a  compaiison  of  ideas,  and 
scovery  of  their  unalterable  rela- 
which  are  resemblance,  proportions 
Dti^  and  number,  degrees  of  qual- 
1  contrariety,  and  none  of  which  is 
d  in  the  proposition  above  stated. 
)  objects  of  knowledge  are  impres- 
nd  ideas :  the  former  are  our  more 
perceptions,  when  we  hear  or  see, 
r  hate,  or  desire  or  will ;  the  latter 
9  less  lively  perceptions  of  which 
)  conscious  when  we  reflect  on  the 

and  are  copies  of  impressions, 
ustence  of  these  perceptions  as  ob- 
3f  consciousness  cannot  be  denied ; 
admit  the  existence  of  a  percipient 
the  I,  is  to  assume  that  of  mind, 
is  no  more  an  object  of  knowledge 
latter.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
ve  knowledge ;  and  we  are  reduced 
(ciousness,  the  phenomena  of  which 
s  cognizance,  and  tlieir  subjective 
08.  Hume's  system  of  scepticism  is 
epticism  antecedent  to  study  and 
)phy,  but  consequent  to  science  and 
^,  holding  the  absolute  fallacious- 
r  the  mental  faculties,  bringing  the 
themselves  into  dispute,  and  thus 
g  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge, 
sjecting  the  existence  of  God,  a 
ence,  and  a  future  state.  At  about 
ne  time,  Hartley  (q.  v.)  attempted  to 
It  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
by  the  single  principle  of  the  asso- 
I  of  ideas,  and  for  this  principle  bv 
ons  and  vibratiuncles  in  the  medul- 
ibstance  of  the  brain.  In  conncx- 
th  this  plan  of  materialism,  he  de- 
I  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  rcpre- 
l  God  as  the  only  cause  of  all  nat- 
fleets  and  all  human  actions.  To 
itleian  school  belong  Priestley  (q.v.), 
n,  and  Home  Tooke,  The  scepti- 
Qclusions  which  Hume  had  irrcsist- 
town  to  be  tiie  result  of  the  ideal 
1  of  philosophy,  which  had  been  re- 

since  the  time  of  Descartes  and 
,  led  Reid  (Inquiry  into  the  Human 
1764;  On  the  Intellectual  Powers 
to  the  examination  and  refutation 
I  system  itself.  The  Scotch  school 
losophy,  modest  and  perhaiis  timid 
pretensions,  lias  the  merit  of  having 
trongly  and  largely  inculcated  the 
ite  necessity  of  admitting  certain 
pies  as  the  foundation  of  all  reason- 
id  as  being  the  indispensable  condi- 
>f  thought  itself.  The  Kantinn  phi- 
ly  is  only  a  modification  of  it,  Ac- 
ig  to  the  Scotch  philosophers,  certain 
i  ideas  are  implied  and  involved  in 


certain  intuitive  judgments  of  the  mind  ; 
thiis  identity,  cause,  time,  number,  truths 
certainty,  probability,  are  ideas  peculiar  to 
a  rational  mind,  and  necessarily  arise  in 
the  human  understanding,  when  employed 
in  the  exercise  of  its  diflerent  (acuities. 
Reid,  therefore,  while  he  rejected  the 
Cartesian  theory  of  ideas  or  images  in  the 
mind  being  the  only  objectcT  of  thought, 
directed  his  inquiries  to  an  analysis  of 
the  various  powers  and  principles  of  our 
constitution,  in  order  to  discover  the 
fundamental  laws  of  belief,  which  form 
the  ground- work  of  human  knowledge. 
Though  professing  to  build  only  on  expe- 
rience, he  did  not  limit  experience  to  the 
relations  of  sense  and  its  objects.  With- 
out claiming  for  man  more  than  a  rela- 
tive knowledge  of  existence,  and  restrict- 
ing the  science  of  mind  to  an  observation 
of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  he  analyssed 
that  fact  into  a  greater  number  of  more 
important  elements  than  had  been  recog- 
nised in  the  sensualist  school.  He  show^ 
that  phenomena  are  revealed  in  thought, 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  modifi- 
cation of  sense ;  that  intelligence  supposes 
principles,  which,  as  the  conditions  of  its 
activi^,  cannot  be  the  result  of  its  opera- 
tions ;  and  that  the  mind  contains  notions, 
which,  as  primitive,  necessary  and  univer- 
sal, are  not  to  be  explained  as  generaliza- 
tions from  the  contmgent  and  particular, 
about  which  alone  our  external  experi- 
ence is  conversant.  His  enumeration  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  be  does 
not,  however,  give  as  complete,  comprises 
perception,  memory,  conception,  abstrac- 
tion, judgment,  reason,  taste,  moral  percep- 
tion, consciousness.  The  representation 
of  consciousness  as  a  special  faculty,  when, 
in  reality,  it  is  tlie  generic  condition  of  all 
mental  activity,  was  a  pregnant  error  in 
Reid*8  philosophy ; — while  his  doctrine  of 
the  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of 
mind  and  matter,  which  involved  the  over- 
throw of  the  ideal  system,  and  the  scepti- 
cism (or  rather  nihilism)  deduced  from  it, 
was  an  imi>ortant  step  in  the  progress 
of  philosophy.  Stewart,  with  some  devi- 
ations, followed  in  the  track  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  Brown,  while  he  adopted  tnany 
of  the  principles  of  Reid,  departed,  in 
many  points  of  fundamental  importance, 
from  his  philosophy.  He  assumes  the 
existence  of  primary  intuitions  of  direct 
belief,  which  are  not  only  necessary  to 
reasoning,  hut  to  thought  itself:  all  our 
conceptions  imply  the  idea  of  form,  which 
is  derived  from  n;lation  in  SfMice  (coex- 
istence), and  of  |>ower,  which  is  derived 
from  relation  in  time  (successive  exist- 
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ence) ;  cause  is  only  the  invariable  ante- 
cedent, effect  the  invariable  consequent, 
power  tlie  invariable  antecedence,  in  any 
sequence  of  phenomena.  All  feelings  and 
thoughts  are  the  mind  itself  existing  in 
certam  states ;  consciousness  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct faculty,  but  a  general  term  for  all  the 
states  of  the  mind.  Mental  (personal) 
identity  is  an  intuitive  law  of  thought,  it 
being  impossible  to  conceive  of  successive 
states  but  as  modifications  of  the  perma- 
nent being — ^the  1.  The  different  states 
are  divid^  by  Brown  into  the  external 
states  (sensations),  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  external  objects,  and  the  internal 
states,  arising  in  consequence  of  preced- 
ing affections  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
letter  class  is  divided  into  intellectual 
states  and  emotions,  which  are  all  refeni- 
ble  to  one  generic  susceptibility— sugges- 
tion (association  of  ideas).  The  laws  of 
suggestion  are  resemblance,  contrast,  and 
nearness  in  time  or  place,  which  are  all 
reducible  to  proximity.  That  capacity  of 
suggestion  which  revives  conceptions, 
Brown  terms  simpU  suggestion,  and  that 
which  gives  rise  to  feeUngs  of  relation, 
relative  suggestion.  To  the  former  are 
reducible  those  mental  states  commonly 
called  the  faculties  of  conception,  memo- 
ly,  imagination,  and  habit ;  to  tlie  latter, 
those  of  judgment,  reasoning,  and  abstrac- 
tion. But  Brown's  philosophy  involves 
many  radical  iaconsistciicies,  and  would 
lianlly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  so  jren- 
eral  a  sketch,  were  it  not  remarkable  as 
an  open  revolt  against  the  Scotch  system, 
at  the  moment  the  latter  seemed  to  be  de- 
velojjed  with  new  power,  and  to  acquire 
new  authority  on  the  European  continent ; 
and  for  the  temporary  popularity  it  pos- 
sessed in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly 
in  this  country.  While  Fmnce  and  Ger- 
many have  in  recent  times  imbibed  a  new 
spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  tlie  science 
of  mind  has  been  eniinily  neglected  in 
Great  Britain,  and  all  interest  in  |)sycholo- 
gical  researches  seems  to  be  extinct  in 
that  country. 

German  Philosophy,  To  the  remark  al- 
ready made,  of  the  iinpracticahility  of  giv- 
ing n  satisfactory  view  of  German  philos- 
ophy within  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
confined,  we  must  add,  that  if  any  science 
requires  to  he  studie(l  in  a  spirit  of  can- 
dor, and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  under- 
stand its  real  merits  (and  what  science  can 
be  properly  studied  without  such  a  spirit  ?), 
it  is  intellectual  j)liilosophy,  i)arlicularly 
German  f)hiloso|)hy.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  take  a  phrase  or  a  passage  relating  to 


subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sensei 
(whether  of  a  philosophical,  religious,  or 
poetical  character),  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule.  We  would  also  remark,  that,  since 
Gennan  philoeophy  has  of  late  years  di- 
verged with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  all 
directions,  and  system  afier  system  has 
been  raised  and  overthrown,  it  has  been 
often  asked,  What  has  been  gained  by  it  ? 
Have  the  philosophers  settled  any  of  the 
mysteries  which  have  always  perplexed 
the  mind  of  man ;  or  have  they  acquired 
any  clearer  and  deeper  knowledge  re- 
specting the  most  important  interests  of 
human  society,  government,  law,  and  the 
civil  ties  in  seneral,  on  which  they  write 
so  much  ?  We  answer,  that  the  GerroaDS 
have  acquired,  by  their  philoaophy,  a  spirit 
of  scientific  Hberty,  unknown  in  other  na- 
tions.  Every  nation  and  age  has  its  task 
and  condition.    As  yet  it  has  not  been  tbe 
lot  of  Germany  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
civil  freedom,  and  the  manly  spirit  wfaich 
it  generates ;  but  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  best  German  works  on  religion,  oo 
literature,  on  natural  philosophy,  may  well 
challense  comparison.   The  spirit  of  sys- 
tem and  independent  thought,  which  Ger- 
man philosophy  has  infus^  into  Gennan 
literature,  sometimes  leads,  indeed,  to  pro- 
lixity of  exposition,  and  sometimes  to  ex- 
travagance of  speculation ;  but  these  are 
small  disadvantages  compared  with  the 
benefit  which  it  has  conferred ;  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  literature  proves,  what 
we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  more 
than  once  already,  that  civil  liberty  alone 
is  wanting  to  hold  the  Germans  up  to  the 
world  as  a  noble  and  manly  nation.  While 
we  dwell  on  the  goo<i  consequeno^ 
which  German  philosophy  has  had  on  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  we  are  far  from  pretend- 
ing that  it  has  been  productive  of  un- 
mixed good,  or  Uiat  cveir  system  of  Ger- 
man pliilosophy  which  has  acquired  (li:$- 
tinction  in  its  time,  cle8er\'es  its  reputation. 
How  oflen  has  a  figurative  expression 
been  taken  for  a  profound  tnith,  and 
served  as  the  basis  of  arguments  and  s}»- 
tems,  which  sink  into  nothing  before  a 
critical  investigation,  and  to  which  nodi- 
ing  but  the  imagination  of  Germans  could 
have  given  a  short-lived  existence  !  Thi.^ 
unsoundness,  which  is  found  in  many 
German  systems,  is  owing,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  predominance  of  the  specula- 
tive over  the  active  life  in  that  countr}'. 
Free  institutions  would  soon  enable  them 
to  shake  off  the  dreaminess  of  the  closet, 
by  rousing  them  to  vigorous  action  on 
practical  subjects.     The  ill  repute  io 
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which  German  philosophy  long  stood 
ivith  foreigners,  is  owing,  partly,  to  the 
reckless  independence  with  which  most 
of  the  German  philosophers  have  created 
«id  shaped  their  language  according  to 
their  systems,  so  as  to  render  its  study 
particularly  difficult  (or  strangers ;  partly 
lo  the  premature  and  partial  applications 
which  inferior  talents  have  made  of  those 
systems  to  other  branches  of  literature, 
and  which  have  mostly  been  known 
sooner  than  the  original  system ;  partly 
to  real  extravagances ;  but  greatly,  also, 
to  the  difficulty  of  juMly  estimating  so 
large  and  so  new  a  department  of  lit- 
erature. A  German  philosophy,  properly 
80  called,  could  not  appear  until  German 
prose  had  received  a  certain  degree  of 
cuhivadon.  As  lone  as  the  German  phi- 
loaopliers  wrote  chiefly  in  Latin,  they  con- 
iiiiea  themselves  principally  to  the  defence 
of  the  predominating  philosophy  of  the 
time— e.  ff.  the  scholastic  pliilosophy— or 
ebe  attacked  it  (after  the  fifteenth  cen- 
ttny),  but  without  establishing  new  i^'s- 
tems.  The  proper  Gennan  philosophy 
m  distinguished  by  an  incessant  striv- 
inff  ibr  a  ^stematic  character,  and  the 
drauction  of  scientific  conclusions  from 
the  amplest  and  most  comprehensive 
principles.  It  must  be  considered  to 
beffin  with  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I^eib- 
nitz  (q.  V.)  endeavored  to  deduce  philo- 
nophical  truth  from  necessary  and  innate 
ideas  of  reason,  by  tlie  way  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  This  system  he 
opposed  to  the  sensualism  of  Locke.  His 
Joctrine  of  innate  ideas,  of  the  monads, 
of  the  precstablishcd  harmony  of  the 
universe,  his  theodicea,  furnished  sub- 
jects of  thought  to  the  most  thinking  men 
of  hisdme.  His  followers,  in  particular 
Wolf  and  Baumgarten,  extended  his  sys- 
tem, about  the  time  of  Frederic  the  Great ; 
andy  by  their  endeavors  to  reduce  philoeo- 

giy  to  one  principle,  and  by  the  precise 
rmulas  in  which  they  carried  on  their 
demonstrations,  the  formal  side  of  philo- 
sophical sdence  gained  very  much.  The 
fiuih  of  this  system  was,  that  it  sought 
truth  merely  by  the  way  of  definitions 
and  demonstrauons,  as  in  mathematics. 
WolTs  disciples  carried  this  system  almost 
to  absurdity.  Lambert,  Ploucquet,  Rei- 
marus,  and  others,  his  followers,  cultivated 
lope  with  ffreat  success.  This  school 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  eclectic  phi- 
lobophy,  in  which,  however,  the  scepti- 
ciam  of  Hume,  the  examination  of  the 
understanding  by  Locke,  the  psychological 
investigations  of  Fcder,  Garve,  Men- 
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delssohn,  the  works  of  Platner  and  Abbt, 
together  with  the  revived  interest  for  art 
and  criticism,  and  not  less  the  sentimen- 
tality which  reigned  in  poetry  as  well  as 
in  religion,  excited  and  directed  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  thinking  world  to  the 
nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  system  of  Lnmanuel 
Kant  (q.  v.)  With  him  begins  the  second 
period  of  German  philosophy.  He  showed 
that,  instead  of  inquiring  wlint  the  world 
was  in  itself,  we  ought  fust  to  inquire  how 
we  perceive  it.  Thus  he  began  to  exam- 
ine all  the  means  which  man  possesses 
for  the  perception  of  the  external  world, 
and  determined  the  laws  according  to 
which  every  organ  operates,  and  the 
sphere  to  which  it  is  limited.  His  criti- 
cism denied  to  reason  tlie  possibility  of 
finding  and  proving  any  truth,  without 
the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  of  physi- 
cal phenomena.  The  theory  of  Knut 
was  extended  by  his  followers  iu  many 
directions,  yet  not  with  the  iiarmony  and 
comprehensive  judiciousness  with  which 
he  united  and  arranged  all  the  different 
kinds  and  objects  of  mental  activity.  The 
human  mind,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  learning  only  its  own  Hinits.  The 
relation  between  its  own  notions  and  real- 
ities, was  endeavored  to  be  deter- 
mined in  different  ways.  Fichte  rejected 
the  idea  of  any  such  relation,  by  admitting 
the  absolute  existence  only  of  the  thinking 
individual,  by  which  he  considered  even 
the  objects  of  thought  to  be  produced ; 
he  denied  the  reality  of  an  exterior  world. 
This  system  atoned  for  its  exclusive  char- 
acter by  tiie  high  standard  to  which  this 
vi^rous  spirit  raised  the  moral  dignity 
oilman.  Between  him  and  Kant  stands 
Fries,  in  his  JVeue  KriHc  der  Verrwnft ;  ho 
likewise  was  distin^ished  for  the  moral 
tendency  of  his  philosophy.  In  opposi- 
tion tt>  Fichte,  Schelling  proceeds  from 
the  idea  of  the  objective  absolute  (see 
Ofnedivt),  and  arrives  at  length  at  the  idea 
of  individual  existence  (the  f),  from  which 
Fichte  sets  out.  He  begins  a  third  period 
in  the  German  philosophy  with  his  doc- 
trine of  identity,  in  which  he  determines 
the  relation  between  subject  and  object. 
To  him,  mind  and  nature  are  only  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  principle,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  identity  oetween 
thought  and  outward  existence  rests  on 
intellectual  intuition.  Oken  has  founded 
a  natural  philosophy  on  this  system. 
Hegel*  (q.  V.)  has  sought  to  establish  a 

*  YIe  died  in  Berlio,  io  the  winter  of  1831*2, 

of  the  cbolera. 
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flOiel  id«]j8m,  on  Sehemni^  prindplsii 
by  coDslderiiig  the  abtolute  m  the  under- 
•Itfidinjr  oonceivuiff  of  itself  and  inakee 
three  diviflions  m  hia  philoaophyr-loec, 
the  phikMophy  of  nature,  and  the  pm- 
JkMK^y  of  niind.  Eachof  theaeaystema 
Imb,  at  difihrent  perioda,  found  manyfol- 
lomn,  who,  with  more  or  leas  aucoeM^ 
hm  lahored  to  extend  them  in  different 
direetioai.  Kniff  haa  united  all  the  prin- 
eipal  doetrinea  m  Kant  mtematically  in 
me  Tranaoendental  Synthetica.  Bardili 
oonMerad  aO  philoaophy  aa  mtiiif  on 
tibe  idea  of  the  ahaohite,  which  he  found 
in  the  act  of  thinkmg^;  lie,  therefore, 
treated  kcic  aa  a  source  of  real  knowl- 
edge. Wagner  «nd  Eschenmaver  en- 
deavoted  to  correct  or  to  extend  the  doc- 
trine of  Schellhur;  Jaoobi'a  doctrine  on 
foelinffand  fidth  n  of  an  original  charac- 
ter. Bchuize  diatingwiahed  himaelf  aa  an 
opponent  of  ReinhMd  by  a  limited  soep- 
tiCMm,  Plamer  by  hia  i^horiama,  and 
HeHbart  by  his  metaphyaical  'fiagmenta. 
In  conaidering  the  many  changea  German 
^likiaophy  mw  undemme  in  so  abort  a 
ttOM,  we  shall  naturaUy  foel  inclined  to 
reproach  this  mania  for  new  aystems;  but 
the  tnith  or  errw  of  any  comprehensive 
▼iew  cannot  be  appreciated  iuatly,  until  it 
ia  dcTebped  in  a  conaistent  form,  and  the 
more  dinerent  systems  can  be  compared, 
the  more  comprehenaiye  and  impartial 
will  be  our  knowledge. 

French  PkUosoohy,  Totally  opposite  to 
German  philosopn^  is  the  modem  French 
philosophy.  While  the  former  strives  to 
explore  the  abysses  of  existence,  and  to 
comprehend  the  mysteries  of  human 
nature,  and  thus  often  loses  itself  in  flights 
of  imagination,  the  French,  of  late,  ^ve 
understood  by  pkUaaophy  little  more  than 
the  critical  investigation  of  those  subjects 
which  are  comprehensible  at  first  view, 
and  have  banished  from  philosophy  all 
that  cantiot  be  grasped  by  the  pliunest 
common  sense ;  and  ao  for  have  they  car^ 
ried  this  system,  that  at  one  time  it  proved 
most  dangerous  to  morality,  the  original 
principles  of  which  are  by  no  means  sus- 
ceptible of  such  plain  and  simple  demon- 
stration as  was  required  by  tne  French 
achool ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that,  to 
this  day,  atntuaUgm,  or  the  French  phi- 
loaophy, founded  on  Condillac's  system, 

Sroouces  fatal  effects.  So  much,  indeed, 
o  the  French  and  Germans  diffor,  that 
what  the  former  call  phUofophi  and  meta- 
pkjftiea  m,  in  ftct,  totally  dinerent  from 
that  which  the  latter  designate  by  the 
same  terms.   It  is  also  very  characteristic 
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of  the  French  people,  that  their  moden 
pluloaophy  may  be  aaid  to  have  onfokled 
itself  in  IMiioDahleaocaety*  Towaidstbe 
end  of  the  aeventeenth  ceotuiy,  a  tone 
of  light  phikMophy  waa  introduced  mto 
ptdite  drolea,  in  opposition  to  the  aflfeded 
morality  then  in  vogue,  which,  however, 
had  aome  connexion  with  the  okl  roman- 
tic apiriu  Both  systems  had  adherents  in 
the  worid  of  ftshion,  under  the  patronsge 
of  bdiea:  at  the  head  of  one  party  wsi 
the  ipMiMi  Nmon  de  TEncIos^  with  her 
pbiioaophizingffiehd  StEyrsniiond;  at  die 
need  of  the  other,  the  anMahle  nrmrrh  wnw 
de  Sevign^  Both  the  drdea  acqmred 
Uleraiy  celebrity;  language  attained  tbs 
nigbest  re&Mment,  ami  conTeiaaiion  iti 
greatest  perfodion ;  but  tlie  conaeipawe 
was,thataconverBBtioiialioiie  waagifMito 
literaftre.  I)Mcart8sfq.v.)b  Aniauld(q.v.l 

S>  whom  ia  'aacrihed  the  MdePauai 
icole,  De  hi  Foige,  and  tlie  deep-tfaiakr 
ing  Malebranche  (q.  y.)^  belong  to  anodier 
time.  The  duection  wliicli  modem 
Fiench  philoaophT  has  taken  origiasted 
from  theEnfdiah  phikwopher  Lo^(q.v.) 
On  the  doctnnea  of  thla  acute  rsaaanert 
qrstem  of  aensualiam  waa  founded  by  Eti- 
enne  Bonnot  de  CondiDae  (bofn  ITV^ 
died  1780).  He  tau^  that  the  bas^  die 
principle  of  all  that  ia  developed  in  ear 
nMnd,isaensation(te/aciill^efe«eiifir).  AU 
ideas,  knowledge,  nculties,  even  refleetwa, 
actions  and  customs,  are  successive  tnos- 
formations  of  this  principle.  The  sen- 
sation onl^  changes  its  form,  as  the 
ice  when  it  is  dissolved  into  water,  and 
evaporated  in  vapor."  (See  OnuSBae,) 
The  simplicitjr  of  his  method,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  exposition,  awakened  the 
greatest  interesL  He  became  the  leader 
of  a  school  still  predominating  in  Franee. 
The  EncyclopeMlists  (see  Auydapidie, 
the  IVench)  contributed  most  to  its  propa- 
gation, pardculariy  Diderot,  D'Alemoeit 
and  Helvetius.  The  efiect  was  stiildDf : 
the  most  difficult  of  all  sciences,  which 
requires  the  deepest  study  and  the  mat 
persevering  reflection,  was  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  multitude;  every  ooe 
could  talk  about  metaphysics.  Butitwts 
overlooked  that  this  system  did  not  lead 
men  a  step  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the 
hiffhest  and  most  important  proUeoML 
The  system  was  carried  fiuther  and  ftr- 
ther,  not  always  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  author,  but  according  to  the 
direction  given  by  him.  Sensation  (die 
lowest  def^ree  of  intellectual  action,  and 
that  in  which  we  are  moat  dependent  upon 
the  external  world)  being  now  conadered 
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oitial  principle  in  all  the  operations 

mind,  the  distinction  between 
•n  and  perception  which  Locke 
de  being  rejected,  and  man  being 
d  only  as  an  animal  of  a  somewhat 
rganization  than  the  others,  but 
onhr  by  sensual  impulses  (as  in  the 

of  Helvetius),  the  consequence 
It  the  material  world  was  consid- 
the  on)y  form  of  existence,  mind 
a  connexion  of  atoms,  the  basis  of 
ns  egotism,  and  the  end  of  these 
a  rSSned  sensuality;  thence  the 
m  moral  fi^edom,  virtue,  God, 
Dce  and  immortality,  was  looked 
I  a  folly  unworthy  of  a  reflecting 
ad  a  complete  materialism  became 
inant  We  have  said  that  Condil- 
item  continues  to  predominate  in 
;  still,  however,  several  disdn- 
philosophers  follow  another  path, 
}  are  &r  from  asserting  that  the 
lences  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
»m  still  exist  in  their  full  extent 
be  safely  said,  that  there  prevails  in 

at  present,  a  deep-felt  want  of 
ef  in  a  God,  which  not  being  able 
satisfaction  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
;  church,  the  religion  of  the  over- 
Dg  majority  is  in  an  unsettled  state, 
want,  even  the  propagation  of  the 
^t  doctrines  of  the  S.  Simonians, 
vould  be  otherwise  inconceivable, 
ng  proo£  But  there  are  still  more 
in  France  whose  minds  are  un- 
id  by  a  belief  in  immortality,  than 
»ther  civilized  nation.  The  acute 
inding  and  inexhaustible  wit  of 
,  the  clear  intellect  of  D'Alembert, 
ead  of  the  EncyclopsBdists,  spread 

socie^  the  dangerous  doctrines 
ntioned.  Rousseau's  enthusiasm 
done  in  the  French  literature  of 
le.  The  revolution,  which  pro- 
lo  great  a  change  in  the  character 
French,  and  made  them  more 
ted  with  foreign  nations  than  their 
pride  had  allowed,  especially  with 
mans,  had  also  considerable  influ- 
M)n  their  philosophy.  The  want 
eper,  more  earnest  philosophy,  is 
t  even  in  Rousseau's  works ;  still 
I  those  of  St.  Pierre,  Ch&teaubri- 
mde  St.  Martin,  and  the  marquis 
;  also  Prosper  dc  Barante,  in  his 
n  the  literature  of  France  in  the 
ith  century,  was  actuated  by  this 
nd  De  Gremndo,  Villenvand  the 
s  de  Stael-Hol8tein,from  the  same 
have  directed  attention  to  Grennan 
)hy.   Among  those  who  have  at- 


tempted to  give  philosophy  a  better  charac- 
ter, Laromigui^  is  distinguished.  His 
Licons  de  PkiIo$ophiey  ou  ]&sai  star  ki  Fa- 
cuUisde  PAme  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1820, 2  vols.), 
is  valuable.  He  opposes  the  doctrine 
of  Condillac,  as  to  the  first  and  sole  prin- 
ciple. He  stands  nearer  to  Locke  than  to 
Condillac.  Count  Destutt  de  Tracy  has 
become  well  known  by  his  IdklogU  (Sd 
edit,  Paris,  1817).  Locke  and  Condillac 
are  his  idols.  He  extends  somewhat  the 
principle  of  Condillac^  and  considere  sen- 
ssdons  as  predicable  not  only  of  the 
jects  of  the  external  worid,  but  also  of 
those  of  the  inner.  Ch.  Vict,  de  Bonstet- 
ten's  BtudtM  de  VHwme  (Geneva,  1821, 
2  vols.)  is  a  valuable  work,  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  hisher  psycfaoloffy,  but  more 
in  the  shape  of  sketches  and  bintii  than  of 
a  methodical  system.  Bonstetten  strive 
particularly  to  defend  the  emotions  of  the 
neart,  the  feelings,  against  the  coldness  of 
logicians,  who  derive  all  the  operations  of 
the  mind  from  ideas  only.  We  must 
mention  also  Degerando,  whose  HUL 
eomparie  des  Systhne3  de  la  PkUoso- 
phie  (Paris,  1804, 3  vols.)  lately  appeared 
m  a  new  edition.  Victor  Cousm  has 
opened  a  new  path.  He  approaches 
theGrerman  philosophy.  (See  his  article.) 
His  introductory  Vours  de  PkUotofhU 
has  lately  been  very  well  translated  mto 
English  by  Mr.  Linberg  (Boston,  183S; 
1  vol.).  We  ought  to  mention,  also,  the 
works  of  St  Simon,  as  among  the  modem 
works  which  have  attracted  most  attention. 
(See  St.  Simon,)  We  shall  conclude  our 
remarks  with  a  passage  of  the  article  Phi^ 
losophie^  fix>m  the  Encydopidie  Modeme : 

France  cannot  be  said,  at  present,  to 
have  any  system  of  intellectual  philosophy 
properly  its  own.  Fluctuating  between 
the  spiritualism  of  Germany,  which  rejects 
empiricism,  and  the  views  of  the  Scotch 
school,  which  admits  the  authority  of  ex- 
perience, it  adopts  some  views  from  each, 
whence  results  a  sort  of  eclecticism,  fa- 
vorable at  least  to  investigation,  even  if  it 
is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  conformable  to  tnith.** 

For  the  Italian  philosopliera  of  the 
middle  ages,  see  Italy,  division  Ralian  LU- 
erature.  There  is  no  school  of  modem 
Italian  phik>sophv.  For  a  complete  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  we  refer  to  Tenne- 
mann's  History  of  Philosophy  (in  German ; 
Leipeic,  1798—1810, 18  vols.,  in  large  oc- 
tavo),  of  which  a  synofisls  has  been  also 
published,  and  a  translation  of  the  latter, 
by  Vict  Cousin  (Paris,  182J),  2  vols.,  8vo.) ; 
also  to  Bitter's  History  of  Philosophy  (in 
German),  not  yet  finished. 
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PttiooLEsi,  Gicn-arini  Ikirtirita,  <me  of 

pro^Htr  mnw  wa&  CHamkasUisia  Jm,  wvl» 

ka^m  l^mmkn  mom&ittg  to  mtne  in 
i7€7,  tpconling  to  others  in  1704,  lu 
1717,  he  friitered  the  Ca7wmwif<wT&  dei  po- 
ViH  di  Otsisr  Crista  at  NJivtl^vs  tlii'i"  iiiider 
tke  dira^rtioii  uf  CTuMiLiiu  lin  t  i^tP.  Tliia 
flfftvit  mfL**tiT  initialecl  \iup\l  m  all  the 
rt^rrrLs  nf'tfje  ail.  At  tiie  rii;*'  nl'tourtet^n 
ypiirs  l^  rj:i  had  diJljjigii3Lsiif-*{l  kiniijteLf 
by  viii  i'  rompoflitioiw,  in  whmh  lueiody 
W^£$acnlicf4  to  vtificea  ofcoutiterpoiiit ; 

wooer  bftd  tue  lall  tke  Consemip 
JOtiojatidMudled  |J|«  vocal  emnpcHutkiiu 
i^i^lMiHiidHliii^tibttO  hft  cbanged  hia 
nuiiner  evenly-  HS'bki  ti«t  opera,  how- 
ever, only  BOim  mieiU  weff  wWl  necehr- 
ed ;  but  prince  Stigiiano  judged  feramt^y 
of  Per^ioJejarss  taleiitR,  and  pivipured  him 

nuortf.  Diiriiii;  this  tUiu*,  ht?  aku  corn* 
post  nj  Lf!  .sf-rrt!  Padrojm,  iim  theatre 
8an>  Bartctli^riueo.  But  hie  genius  was  not 
ioiivfliitijectt:  faeaeizfid 
'  tomake  bimaelf  known  at 
J  by  n  move  iinportpnt  rampoeitiai^ 
I  Wtm^  in  l?3Sv  his  CMttnpuufe,  forlhe 
diCAtre  Tmhione.  Yet  thL%  o]:>era,  though 
of  great  merit,  dkl  not  plroac  mueL 
FefgolGHi  now  r^innml  to  Niiph!«^  and 
c;>mpoeud  his  DixU  and  La\uijjt*^,  Oie  sue* 
CC*j5«  of  which  nff5inl"(l  n  nuiijwinsiition 
fbr  Tlti^  inniif-r  ^^^]-!Elr^<  id  \W 

hi^aliJi  UecLuic^il,  &x\d  hlaf  fHetidd  in* 
duced  hun  to  go  lo  M  Gieoot  si 
the  Iboi  of  mount  VeniTuiii  wfakh  kecnw 
fdd^red  aalutary  for  imliBonsiy  natieniBu 
Here  he  composed  his  %vfamed  Stahtjl 
Modtr  dohmaa^  liia  cnntato  Orfe^^  and  the 
Beht^  Rexina^  hb  Iom  work.  He  died  in 
173©,  at  Puz^eioh*  when  his  fame  iiad 
jn«t  begun  ut  spread  ov€r  Knrojtc,  The 
i  and  tbe  cMurch^  feaouodod  witli 


his  pnxiuctifai?,    hi  Kinm\  lii* 
wa:*  repnriM^ntt^ii  anew,  with  the 
ina^iitictuic^j  ajid  its  beatitiea 


^  ntuverul  opuuoD  of  te 

ouG  ever  excelbd  hini  m  musioal  : 
BifJii,  Some  call  bini  iJie  Doc 
odiere  even  tlie  Rjiplm'!,  uf  jrin^*ic ;  \tt\.\ 
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lUucDnrt  (Sopfaia)    ** 

Kaamat   (radoric  Loois 

Gcorpe  vim)  »  ,   " 

n,i^rpM[[i  jKntest  Benjamin 

f^-h.n.iM   .  517 

Raviiiliuf:  IFrandi)  

Ravdki   ,   " 

Raven  (»ee  Crowj   " 

Raveuoa  .  ,   *' 

KawdDfl.  Lord  (kee  I  I|^tingt, 

Fraiieis^  .  .  , .   " 

ttav  [li  ri^hl  .  .    " 

— (see  Optics)  52« 

 (John)    " 

Etoyual  (Gutlkusoe  Tliodiu 

Frtiv^oiaV  

ll4i\ijnuHnl  (FfttJicois  Juste 

iVfariu}..  .   " 

Rarcc   " 

Razors  (»G  Cutlery)  

B*,orRi  .  .....  5«9 

Rcaciiod  (**e  Mechauici ) . .  " 
Read  iGeoive) 

Rpal  (Pjcrre  FiiancoU)  ....  *' 

Real .   530 

-  (see  RittI)  

Real  Iiijuna  (seejjymiaj  . .  ** 

R^S^lSteS)?.^*!!!  *i 

Realist   " 

Realisu   " 

Rearguard   " 

R^mur    (Rene  Antoinc 

Ferchaultde)    " 

Recife   " 

Recitative   " 

Rcrkonlng,    in  navigation 

(nee  Navigalieal   531 

RffcopwaBBB  .  -  ■    " 

R«^DrSdMitad   " 

HeeoDooilrfl    .   " 

R*eordi?r   532 

Reclajapilor  Fi[:;Mr<fl  and 

SoIhU  ■.   " 

Reel  Ray         Laurfil)   " 

Rod  BMiJt  <if  Excbe<)uer 

IKS^  ftriL  >  m F  >  v»  

WeMmm  ttm  fiedhfeast, 

P««e633)    " 

Red  Cedar  (see  Juniper)  . .  ** 

Red  River   " 


Jbd  Sea,  DT  Anihinn  Gulf . 

aiAiwl   " 

KMl«nptioti^Eq|uily  of  (see 

I{f  d^mptecN». .  y  i « .  .  *  .  *  " 

JUdmcfiilu   " 

Rtfloabl   " 

Rechop    " 

Reed  (a  plant}  .   SS-I 

 (Jt>wph)     s  ......  , 

ficed-Dird  {ice  RicoBuiil- 

Reef.  w  

Ree&tg                        t  " 

ture)  **t.Vf 

Rms  tAbrahamJ  *  , 

Re*Ve  (innr*)    ^* 

ft««vikig  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  " 

R«f^tic«       Arbiiration)  '* 

EeOectioa  f »«  Optievl .  * . ,  " 

nira) ,  \            .  596 

Eefbniij  FarttomemafT  Uc« 
the  end  of  the  coiKJuding 

vdhjine)  ,  

 tin  ........... 

Church  .......  &*7 

,  Dutch   543 

A«fbctio«(]lMfe^}   " 

HrHi-tHOitiw  of  ^' 
Kel'ugces  *  *  ^  *  * , ,  n^*  *  ^  *  ^ 

HegtuiA  «.«  t*tt«^i,  +  *-  ** 

Rl'Mt^  .  .  *  •  *  *  .  •  *  4  *  I  *  *  " 

RegttnshuijfmllMQid, 

Rrgerit  .  .  *  , ,  ,  " 
Hegpo  f «««  ModM]  " 
 ,  Duk4«  ef  fMeOuti^ 

HOI)   " 

TUrgimeiii                   ^  *  .  " 

Reftiard  (Jotaa  FtauciiJ. .  *  " 

Rc^ier  fMallMtiiil   " 

 uamairait  (Fz«ii- 


Rf'pilus  fin  CheniTslrv)  *  .  . 
Reichurdt  (John  Fit*ilcoc)  , 
Edebeobech    <  G  eorpi     ) . 

Coavciilion  of 


Hekhst^t  (Duke of)  

RciiHThcijiiM)  

Reil  I  John  Chriitlsjj)  ,  ,  .  . 
Reindeer  ^se«  Deet}  .  * .  .  * 
Ileinccke  (see  Bcniipd) .  *  * . 
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sJd  (Chiurlei 


Keiuhord  (Frtmdf  Volkm^r) 

Eiii  Effbodi  ha«  EAbsdE).  . 
E^AA(JofanJaiiKei)  ..... 

Eel*  p 

RcJatkm  . .   ,   , « %  ,  4^ . . «  . 

BeTfcct  

R«]jef(i««IUtieV0}  ..... 
 (hi  Uw^ 

Rdieva 

Rdigton  

(EsiablUhed.or  Re- 


li^OQ  of  the  State) 
Reli^oiii .....  H ....... . 

— Liberty,  or  Ubefly 
df  GauicieflCQ  . , 
Peace  (see  fence. 


Rtniciiti'l'  r  

ReniEii{i:<;,  Organic  Or- 

l^ranic  Rcniaini,  and  Geol- 

figV)  


RcuiFcliid  

FirjHM'-  HfitTHllui)  .... 

RrcimNiU  (Jraii  Pkm.'  Abel) 

Henard  the  Foje   _ 

Hcutlezvoiu  .  , 

Eeni,  Gvido       Gui4o  E** 

ni)  

Re&oel  (  Jo1ib|  * « ^ . . , «  ... 


&53!Rqires<*n1ot!ve^,  Hmjwp 

ed  f^^tatfii)   .  , ,  .  5*^1 

RepTfHEuclMfi  (iBt  l£cftf> 
«c  Qiikof  Atlnik) « ^    * . 
lUptOet   * .  * .  - 

Eepuisp  Buy  (H«e  ^ferUi  Pi»» 

lajr  Expfd'iikms)  ,  ,  . . .  ' 
Reqwcio*  (kc  MelUTc)  -  - . .  * 
Requiem  4,*,«*.^..p*f  * 
Rctervalkm  (wortil}  . . .  *  ^  ^ 
Reierve  .  ,  ^  ^  ..,1^.  * 
Bisidene*  |fee  Utiwirilfip' 
P^ndix  lo  »oJ.  If .  J . . , .  *\  • 

Rtiiii  

Reipimik  n  .  » JH 

RojtiiuUo  in  Ititcgtun 
ile&torateDr  .  . .  i  . , . . « 

Re»lof&li00  * 

Retiirreciioo  SB 

Renvcitatiott  (>«  thxm^ 

Rcifrii!at«d  Walbi  (k«  Ak 
chiiectute,  toJ.  i.  p.  33$)  -  " 

Relaia   " 

Retort    

RetrenchoieDt * 
Reinwauion  of  tbe 

Equiinxei)  * . 

(«.|.cli)  ^  - 

RetMch  (MauHce)  .  ......  5i» 

Reii$*  J2 

Rcveij  or  R^yal  ^ 

iW|   *  •  K  «  4  *  •  •  i  ■  *  -  ^ 
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Apfif»i3i  .....  

Kapolocici  .......... 

Penr  {Olivet  Hvtfdl 


.SO 


Freocb  , 


^  V  _ 


I 


